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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITIOl^. 


Since  the  last  English  edition  of  this  book  was  published  four 
German  editions  have  been  issued.  Each  of  these  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  addition  of  important  new  matter  and  by  the  thorough 
rex-ision  of  the  old.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  eleventh 
edition,  just  published,  which,  in  addition  to  the  merits  of  accuracy, 
thoro.ughness,  lucidity,  judicious  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  excellence 
of  proportion  and  balance,  that  have  always  characterized  Prof.  Fuchs's 
treatise,  bears  everywhere  the  marks  of  the  most  thorough  revision  and 
of  additions  and  corrections,  bringing  the  book  up  to  date  in  all  its  parts, 
so  that  it  presents  an  excellent  summary  of  ophthalmological  science  as 
we  know  it  to-day. 

-\lthough  alterations  will  be  found  everywhere,  the  most  marked 
changes  will  be  met  with  in  the  sections  on  diseases  of  the  cornea,  the 
pathology  of  iritis,  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  chorioiditis,  glaucoma,  dis- 
eases of  the  optic  nerve,  the  disorders  of  motility,  diseases  of  the  orbit, 
and  refraction.  Noteworthy  additions  are  the  portions  relating  to  the 
question  of  compensation  for  eye  injuries,  diseases  of  the  accessory 
sinuses,  and  Hering's  theory  of  space  perception.  Over  one  himdred 
illustrations  with  a  large  amount  of  important  letter-press  have  been 
added  by  Dr.  Fuchs. 

The  translator  besides  adding  a  number  of  illustrations  has  thought 
it  proper  to  insert  a  good  deal  of  new  matter,  particularly  in  the  sec- 
tions on  functional  examination,  motor  anomalies,  refraction,  and  opera- 
tions. For  these  insertions  (distinguished  by  being  inclosed  in  brackets 
and  signed  with  the  initial  D)  the  translator  is  wholly  responsible. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  this  work  in  this  country,  the  translator  has  little  hesitation 
in  offering  still  another,  particularly  as  it  represents  an  essentially 
improved  form  of  a  work  which  has  already  proved  to  be  of  value  to 
so  many — and  of  a  work,  moreover,  which,  in  matter,  scope,  and  treat- 
ment, contains  so  much  that  appeals  both  to  the  professed  ophthal- 
mologist and  to  the  general  practitioner. 

Alexander  Duane. 

49  East  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York, 
February  1, 1908. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

1.  The  examination  of  a  patient's  eyes  is  begun  after  ascertaining 
the  history  of  the  case.  In  making  this  examination  too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  systematically,  since 
otherwise  matters  of  importance  may  very  readily  be  overlooked.  We 
first,  therefore,  take  a  survey  of  the  patient's  appearance  in  general,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  countenance;  then  we  examine 
the  eyes  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  proceed  successively  from  the 
superficial  parts — lids,  conjunctiva,  and  cornea — to  the  deeper  portions. 

In  respect  to  the  lidSy  there  are  to  be  considered  their  position  and 
mobility,  the  width  of  the  fissure  between  them,  and  the  way  they 
shut  together.  The  character  of  the  skin  lining  the  lids  is  examined, 
and  especially  at  their  margins,  where  pathological  changes  are  most 
often  found. '  Apart  from  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  localized  at  the  borders  of  the  lids,  the  things  that  we  must 
look  for  are  whether  the  palpebral  edges  have  not  possibly  lost  their 
sharply  defined  form  and  outline,  whether  the  cilia  are  correctly  placed, 
and  also  whether  the  puncta  dip  properly  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to  investigate  the  region  of  the 
tear  sac.  Should  simple  inspection  disclose  no  alteration,  it  is  yet  often 
possible,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  in  this  region,  to  make  the 
contents  of  the  diseased  sac  exude  through  the  puncta. 

The  examination  of  the  eyeball  itself  is  often  rendered  very  difficult 
by  strong  spasm  of  the  lids — blepharospasm.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  children  who,  the  more  the  physician  attempts  to  draw  the  lids  apart, 
squeeze  them  the  more  tightly  together.  In  these  cases  the  forcible 
separation  of  the  lids  calls  for  the  greatest  caution,  since,  if  this  is  not 
observed,  and  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer  is  present,  it  is  easy  to  cause 
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a  sudden  perforation  of  the  cornea^  nay,  even  the  extrusion  of  the  lens 
from  the  eye.  By  dropping  a  solution  of  cocaine  between  the  slightly 
parted  lids  we  try  to  diminish  their  sensitiveness;  and  for  separating 
the  lids  we  can.  with  advantage,  use  Desmarre's  elevator  (see  Fig.  1), 
with  which  we  shall  less  readily  inflict  an  injury  than  we  should  do  if, 
by  using  the  fingers,  we  exerted  too  great  a  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 
Finally,  in  many  caserf  it  is  only  by  means  of  general  narcosis  that  we 
can  obtain  a  sufficiently  satisfactorj'  view  of  the  eyes.  In  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  insisting  upon  an  exact 
examination  of  the  eyes  at  the  patient's  first  visit,  in  order 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  to  determine 
the  treatment.  [The  best  way  to  examine  a  small  child  is 
to  put  it  on  its  back  in  the  lap  of  the  mother  or  an  assist- 
ant, who  is  seated  opposite  the  examiner  and  who  controls 
the  child's  arms,  legs,  and  body.  The  examiner,  who  is 
also  seated,  secures  the  child's  head  by  gripping  it  tightly 
between  his  knees.  The  child  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  im- 
mobile, and  the  examiner  has  both  hands  free  to  evert  the 
lids,  concentrate  light  on  the  eye,  make  applications,  or  do 
anything  else  that  is  necessary. — D.] 

In  regard  to  the  eyeball  itself,  we  must  first  satisfy  our- 
selves whether  its  situation  in  the  orbit,  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  other  eye,  its  size,  and  its  mobility  are 
normal  or  not. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  can  be  brought  into  view  by 
everting  the  latter.  With  the  lower  lid,  it  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose  simply  to  draw  it  down,  while  the  patient  is 
told  at  the  same  time  to  look  up.  [If  in  pulling  the  lid 
down  we  make  slight  pressure  against  it  below  with  a  some- 
what rolling  movement,  so  as  to  revolve  the  lid  forward, 
not  only  will  the  lid  itself  be  everted,  but  the  retrotarsal 
fold  will  spring  up  and  come  into  view. — D.] 

With  the  upper  lid,  e version  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  skill,  which  must  be  obtained  by  practice.  It  is  the  more 
important  to  acquire  this  facility,  since  it  is  just  the  con- 
[Fio.T-D.j  junctiva  of  the  upper  lid  that  generally  affords  the  best 
evidence  for  the  diagnosis  of  conjunctival  diseases:  the 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  uneven  surface,  the  formation 
of  cicatrice.s,  which  are  characteristic  of  trachoma,  are  here  most  easily 
to  \)e  perceived.  Further,  the  eversion  of  the  upper  lid  is  verj'  frequently 
neces.sary  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  [To  evert  the  upper  lid  we 
direct  the  patient  to  look  down,  grasp  the  lashes  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  draw  the  lid  dovra  and  somewhat  away  from  the  eye- 
brow. When  the  lid  is  well  on  the  stretch,  we  place  a  pencil  or  similar 
object  lengthwise  in  the  groove  beneath  the  brow  and  just  above  the 
tarsus.    With  the  fingers  that  grasp  the  lashes  we  turn  the  lid  sharply 
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outward  and  upward,  keeping  it  on  the  stretch  all  the  time  and  revolv- 
ing it  on  the  pencil  as  a  gate  on  its  hinge. — D.] 

In  the  examination  of  the  cornea^  besides  a  careful  inspection  (if 
need  be,  with  a  magnifier,  such  as  that  of  Hartnack^,  there  are  two 
main  artifices  in  use, — examination  of  the  corneal  reflex  and  lateral 
illumination.  To  examine  the  corneal  reflex  signifies  nothing  more 
than  to  direct  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reflection  of  a  win- 
dow placed  opposite  it  is  visible  upon  the  cornea  (Fig.  59).  By  causing 
the  eye  to  follow  the  movements  of  a  finger  held  before  it,  the  reflec- 


[FiG.  2. — Bbrger's  Binocular  Loupe  with  Electric  Attachment. — I).] 

tion  is  brought  successively  upon  different  portions  of  the  corneal 
surface,  of  whose  curvature  and  smoothness  we  in  this  manner  obtain 
an  impression. 

Lateral  [or  oblique]  illumination  consists  in  the  concentration  of 
light  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  a  convex  lens. 
This  important  method,  although  already  employed  by  Himly,  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Sanson,  was  yet  very  little  known  formerly,  and  first  ob- 
tained general  currency  through  the  efforts  of  Helmholtz.  A  light 
(candle  or  lamp)  is  placed  beside  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  patient. 


1  [For  more  preciite  examination  under  higher  magnification  corneal  microncopea  (Csapaki,  Howe) 
have  been  devised,  also  the  binocular  loupes  of  Jackson  and  of  Berger,  which  are  attached  to  the  ob- 
server's forehead  by  a  head  band,  and  which  may,  as  in  the  appliance  last  named,  have  an  electric 
light  added  for  illuminating  the  cornea.  The  great  advantage  of  these  instruments  is  that  they  leave 
both  hands  of  the  obaerver  free,  hence  they  are,  particularly  useful  for  finding  and  removing  foreign 
bodies.    An  ordinary  head-mirror  often  serves  the  same  purpose  very  acceptably. — D.] 
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Then,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  convex  lens  (of  15-20  D ),  the  rays  are 
concentrated  to  a  cone  of  light,  whose  apex  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
portion  of  the  cornea  to  be  examined.  This  method  is  designated  as 
focal  illumination,  because  the  point  to  be  illuminated  is  brought  into 
the  focus  of  the  lens.  This  point  stands  out  with  special  distinctness 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  quantity  of  light  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  immediately  surrounding 
it  remain  almost  completely  in  darkness.  On  this  latter  ground,  lateral 
illumination  gives  the  most  advantageous  results  if  in  its  application 
the  room  is  darkened.    By  lateral  illumination  we  can  recognize  opaci- 


[Fio.  3. — Oblique  Illumination  (after  Poöey  and  Wright). — D.] 


ties  in  the  cornea  which  are  perceptible  in  no  other  way.  The  iris,  too, 
and  the  lens  as  well,  can  be  examined  in  this  way  by  varying  the  depth 
to  which  the  light  is  projected.  By  so  doing  we  have  not  merely  the 
advantage  of  getting  very  sharp  images,  but  also,  from  the  fact  that 
we  can  at  will  vary  the  depth  to  which  the  apex  of  the  conical  sheaf 
of  rays  is  projected,  we  get  information  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
changes  that  we  observe  are  situated.  [In  applying  oblique  illumination 
it  is  well  to  employ  two  lenses,  one  of  from  two  to  three  inches  focal 
distance,  held  in  one  hand,  to  concentrate  the  light,  the  other,  held  in 
the  other  hand,  to  magnify  the  image.  By  carefully  focusing  the  two 
lenses  and  by  making  slight  shifting  movements  with  the  condensing 
lens,  we  get  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  outlines  of  opacities,  the 
markings  of  the  iris,   and   other  important   details. — D.J     A   handier 
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method  of  lateral  illumination  is  furnished  by  the  lamp  of  Priestley 
Smith.  This  carries  in  its  center  a  small  candle  as  a  source  of  light; 
a  strong  convex  lens  let  into  the  side  of  the  lamp  serves  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cone  of  light. 

Besides  examining  the  appearance  of  the  cornea  we  have  also  to 
examine  its  sensitiveness,  which  is  best  done  by  touching  it  with  the 
point  of  a  thread. 

The  anterior  chamber  must  be  examined  more  especially  in  respect 
to  its  depth — that  is,  whether  it  is  shallower  or  deeper,  as  a  whole,  or 
whether  possibly  it  is  of  unequal  depth.  Further,  we  look  for  any 
abnormal  matters  which  may  be  present  in  the  chamber,  such  as  an 
exudate,  blood,  foreign  bodies,  etc. 

In  the  iris  its  color  as  well  as  the  clearness  of  its  markings  must  be 
observed.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil, 
which  should  be  examined — if  need  be,  with  the  aid  of  a  loupe, — for 
irregularities  (adhesions).  In  doubtful  cases,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
adhesions  are  present,  a  mydriatic  (homatropine,  atropine)  should  be 
instilled.  At  the  same  time  we  notice  whether  the  iris  quivers  as  the 
eye  makes  a  sudden  movement.  Then  we  determine  whether  the  pupil 
is  n)und,  whether  its  width  is  normal  and  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
eye,  and  lastly  whether  the  pupil  is  centrally  placed  and  of  a  clear  black. 
Finally  we  investigate  the  reaction  of  the  pupil.  In  order  to  determine 
the  reaction  to  light,  we  have  the  patient  look  toward  the  window, 
(or  if  we  are  making  the  examination  by  artificial  light  we  place  him 
by  a  lamp  and  direct  him  to  look  into  the  distance).  At  the  same  time 
we  make  him  cover  the  other  eye  with  his  hand.  We  then  cover  with 
our  ow^n  hand  the  eye  that  is  l)eing  examined,  and  observe  whether 
the  pupil  contracts  when  the  hand  is  suddenly  withdrawn  (direct  re- 
action). If  this  reaction  fails  to  occur,  the  failure  may  be  due  either  to 
defective  light  perception,  or  to  changes  in  the  iris,  such  as  paralysis, 
adhesions,  etc.  Which  of  these  is  the  case  can  be  decided  by  means  of 
the  consensual  reaction,  provided  the  other  eye  is  healthy.  The  con- 
sensual reaction  is  tested  in  two  ways;  (a)  while  alternately  shading 
and  illuminating  the  test  eye  we  follow  the  movements  of  the  pupil 
in  its  fellow.  If  the  latter  remains  immobile  this  proves  deficient 
light  perception  [or  rather  defective  light  conduction]  in  the  former. 
(6)  We  alternately  shade  and  illuminate  the  pupil  of  the  fellow 
eye  and  look  for  a  reaction  of  the  pupil  in  the  test  eye.  If  such 
reaction  is  absent  the  absence  must  be  attributed  to  the  changes  in  the 
iris  of  the  test  eye. 

[Still  another  way  is  to  observe  the  direct  and  consensual  reactions 
at  the  same  time.  We  do  this  by  covering  one  eye,  say  the  left, 
with  our  hand,  in  such  a  way  that,  while  excluding  most  of  the  light, 
we  still  can  watch  the  reaction  of  its  pupil  behind  the  hand.  Then  we 
alternately  shade  and  illuminate  the  right  eye,  noting  the  direct 
reaction  in  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  consensual  reaction 
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in  the  left  eye.     By  examining  in  this  way^  we  can  tell  whether  the" 
two   reactions   are  equal  in  amount  ^  us  they  should   be. 

In  examining  the  pupillary  reactions  we  muist  remember  that  the 
primary  contraction,  which  take^^  place  when  the  eye  is  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  light,  IS  often  succeeded  by  a  secondary  dilation,  and  that  this 
latter  may  occur  so  quickly  thai  unless  we  watch  closely,  the  primary 
contraction  may  escape  us. 

In  cases  in  which  it  ij*  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  light  reaction  m 
present  at  all  or  not,  ühthoff'!^  method  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
He  places  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  blindfolds  one  eye,  and  makes 
him  gaze  fixedly  with  the  other  at  a  bright  light.  This  light  the  ob- 
server focuses  sharply  on  the  patient's  corueu,  with  a  »tn^ng  convex 
lens.      Under   the^e   conditionSj  if   an}-  light   reaction  is   present,  the 

pupil  will  be  contracted  as  much 
its  ligiil  can  contract  it.  At  the 
^ame  time,  there  will  Iw  no  reaction 
for  accomodation  or  convergence, 
for  the  patient  will  have  befoi-e  his 
eyes  simply  a  bright  blaze  of  light 
which  by  no  possilnlity  can  form 
a  clear  image  upon  his  retina^  so 
t  hat  he  will  make  no  attempt  cither 
to  focus  ur  fix  it.  If  now,  tbe  lens 
is  suddenly  removed*  the  pupil 
should  dilate.  If  it  does  not,  the 
light  reaction  is  absent.— D.] 

Of  the  ittns  we  see  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  only  the  small 
section  of  the  anterior  surface, 
which  lies  free  in  the  pupiL  If  we 
wish  to  examine  the  lens  more  extensively, we  dilate  the  pupil  wii  h  homaf - 
ropine  [or  cocaine]  and  use  lateral  illumination.  As  long  as  the  lens  is 
still  transparent,  the  ophthalmoscope  gives  us  the  best  conclusions  in 
regard  to  its  constitution.  Whether  the  lens  is  present  in  the  eye  at  all 
or  not  can  be  determined  by  investigating  the  l^urkinje-Hanson  reflex 
imag^.  If  a  candle  is  placed  l>efore  the  eye  and  somewhat  to  one  side 
of  it,  two  liriliiiuit  reflections  are  (jbscrved.  One  of  these  at  once 
attracts  our  attention  by  its  size  and  brilliancy;  it  is  the  corneal  reflex^ 
that  Is,  the  erect  image  of  the  flame  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  (Fig,  4,  a).  It  is  this  reflex  which  even  from  a  distance  is 
visible  in  every  eye»  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  fire  and  luster.  The  second 
reflex  is  quite  as  bright,  but  so  small  that  we  have  to  search  fi^r  it  in  order 
to  fi  n  d  i  t ,  It  re  prescn  ts  t  h  e  very  small  i  n  ve  rt  e  d  i  m  age  o  f  t  he  fl  a  me  whi  eh 
is  reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  (posterior  lenticular 
reflex^  Fig.  4,  c).  It  is  distinguished  by  moving  in  the  contrary  sense 
to  the  source  of  light  when  the  position  of  the  latter  is  shifted;    if  the 


Fig   4. — PuRKis'ji:-SAM«ON'a  llEFLKJt  Ihagkb. 

The  bla^-k  clrtW  reprcwpnt*  lli«  dilatf«!  pupil  of 
the  ey«  Ibal  i^  hving  (e»t«d,  Th<*  eiiDdie  nAiAL^  in 
6^uppo»ed  tcj  l>e  ill  thf*  riKhi^  thr  ohMerrerV  eyp  tu 
Oie  loft  of  the  pupil,  tt^  iiiiiMfe  funiieiJ  hy  tji« 
Anterior  surface  nf  the  corn*«.  6.  inuKr  foriniMJ 
by  Ibo  itntrnnr  «urfspfl  of  ihi^  leni^.  c.  tmfiife 
fortueii  hy  thu  piii^terKir  iii4rflice  uf  tUe  l^ii^. 
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candle  is  depressed,  the  shining  point  rises,  and  vice  versa,  in  opposition 
to  the  corneal  reflex,  which  moves  in  the  same  sense  as  the  candle  flame. 
It  is  this  posterior  lenticular  image  that  is  used  in  doubtful  cases  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  lens  in  the  eye.  If  the  image  is  visible, 
the  lens  is  present ;  if  the  image  is  not  seen,  either  the  lens  is  absent 
from  its  place  or  else  is  more  or  less  opaque,  so  that  a  reflection  can 
no  longer  be  developed  on  its  posterior  surface.  (Fig.  4,  also  shows  a 
third  reflex  image,  /^  placed  between  the  other  two  and  originating 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  latter  gives  an  erect  image 
larger  than  the  others,  but  so  faint  that  it  can  be  made  out  only 
with  difficulty.) 

Finally,  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, the  tension  of  the  eye  is  to  be  tested.  The  eye  is  closed  and  pal- 
pation is  made  by  means  of  the  two  index  fingers,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  upper  lid.  Here,  as  in  all  the  previously  mentioned  methods 
of  examination,  the  best  measure  for  any  variation  from  the  normal 
is  obtained  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  eye,  it  being  presupposed 
that  the  latter  is  licalthy.     [See  also  §  62.] 

Examination    with    the    Ophthalmoscopp:    (Ophthalmoscopy). 

2.  The  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  by  Helmholtz  in  the  year 
1851  w^as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  achievements  in  modern  medi- 
cine. It  has  made  the  interior  of  the  eye  accessible  to  investigation; 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  in  the  rest  of  the  body  are  exposed 
only  by  surgical  manipulation,  here  lie  unveiled  before  us  and  permit 
us  to  study  their  minutest  variations.  In  ophthalmology,  the  ophthal- 
moscope has  produced  a  complete  revolution,  since  it  has  thrown  light 
iQto  the  dark  region  of  what  was  formerly  called  black  cataract,  and 
has  acquainted  us  with  the  manifold  morbid  processes  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  this  dreaded  malady.  Many  of  these  processes,  if  diagnosticated 
correctly  and  in  time,  would,  at  the  present  day,  receive  successful 
treatment.  Furthermore,  in  general  medicine  the  ophthalmoscope  has 
become  an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis,  since  many  internal  disorders 
produce  characteristic  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 

Principle  of  the  Ophthalmoscope.— In  order  to  see  the  fundus  of 
an  eye,  we  must  throw  light  by  the  aid  of  suital)le  apparatus  through 
the  pupil  and  upon  the  fundus,  and  receive  the  light  reflected  from  the 
latter  into  our  own  eye  and  unite  the  rays  to  form  a  sharp  image.  In 
the  original  ophthalmoscope  of  Helmholtz  this  end  was  o!)tained  in  the 
following  way;  Before  the  eye  under  investigation  (.1,  Fig.  5)  a  glass 
plate,  P  P,  is  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  A  source  of  light,  L,  placed 
to  one  side  of  the  eye,  throws  upon  the  glass  plate  rays,  part  of  which 
are  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  pass  through  the  pupil  into 
the  eye,  A.  The  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus,  a,  arrive  once  more 
at  the  glass  plate  and  are  there  in  part  reflected  to  the  source  of  light. 
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L,  while  another  part  goes  through  the  glass  plate  and  enters  the  ob- 
server's eye,  ß,  which  unites  the  rays  upon  its  retina  into  a  sharp  image, 
b.  In  order  to  increase  reflection  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  thereby 
illuminate  the  background  of  the  eye  more  intensely,  Helmholtz 
placed  three  such  plates  one  behind  the  other.  A  later  modification 
consisted  in  increasing  the  reflecting  power  of  the  glass  plate  by  lining 
its  posterior  surface  with  a  mirror  coating,  a  round  hole  through  the 
plate  or  at  least  through  the  mirror  coating  enabhng  the  observer  to 
see  through  it.  Of  this  sort  are  the  coated  plane  or  weakly  reflecting 
mirrors,  we  use  today;  while  we  apply  the  term  ''strongly  reflecting '* 
to  concave  mirrors,  which  also  are  coated  and  are  perforated  through 
the  center  (first  employed  by  Ruete).  These,  from  the  fact  that  they 
render  convergent  the  rays  springing  from  the  source  of  light,  throw  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  light  through  the  pupil  into  the  observed  eye. 


P 

Fio.  6. — Principle  of  Helmholtz's  OPHTHALiioacoPB. 

A  device  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  mirror,  which  renders 
it  possible  to  bring  different  sorts  of  lenses  before  the  aperture.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  give  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  into  the  observer's 
eye  any  path  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  unite  them  into  a  sharp 
image  upon  the  retina.  [Instead  of  having  a  separate  light  as  a  source 
of  illumination  we  may  attach  a  minute  electric  lamp  to  the  ophthal- 
moscope itself.  These  electric  ophthalmoscopes  (see  Fig.  7)  give  a  very 
clear  view  of  details  and  frequently  may  be  used  where  the  ordinary 
ophthalmoscope  is  difficult  to  manage  e.  g.,  when  the  pupil  is  small, 
or  the  patient  is  restless,  or  when  the  examination  has  to  be  made  with 
the  patient  lying  flat  in  bed.— D.] 

Method  of  JExami nation. — The  examination  is  conducted  in  a 
darkened  room.  The  patient  sits  opposite  the  physician,  and  has  on  the 
side  of  the  eye  to  l)e  investigated  a  lamp  as  a  source  of  light.  Then 
there  are  two  different  methods  to  be  employed  for  seeing  clearly  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the  explanation  of  them  simpler, 
we  first  presuppose  that  both  the  patient  and  the  physician  have  a  normal 
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the  light  of  the  lamp  into  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  he  will  immedi- 
ately  get  a  clear  view  of  the  patient's  fundus.  For  (Fig.  11)  a  certain 
portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  A,  is  illuminated  by  the  mirror,  S  S, 
The  rays  i*eflectcd  from  any  point,  as  a,  of  this  illuminated  region  of  the 
retina,  leave  the  eye  in  a  parallel '  direction,  pass  through  the  central 
aperture,  o  o,  of  the  mirror,  and  fall  into  the  observer's  eye,  B.  Here 
they  are  again  united  at  a  single  point,  6,  upon  the  retina  of  this  eye, 
so  that  here  there  is  produced  a  sharp  image  of  the  point  a.  Since  the 
same  process  is  repeated  for  all  the  other  points  of  the  illuimnated  r^on 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  A,  a  sharp  image  of  this  portion  of  the  retina  is 
formed  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  examination  with  the  inverted  image^  or  by  means  of  the  in- 
direct method  (Ruete),  is  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  convex 
lens  of  about  six  cm.  focus.  This  lens,  L  (Fig.  11),  is  held  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  cm.  from  the  eye  {A)  under  examination.  [See  Fig.  10.] 
The  fundus  of  this  eye  is  now  illuminated  by  means  of  the  mirror  S  S. 
The  rays  reflected  from  the  illuminated  region,  a,  of  the  retina  pass  out 
in  a  parallel  direction,  fall  upon  the  lens  and  are  united  at  the  focus,  /, 
of  the  latter.  Thus  there  is  formed  at  this  spot  an  image  of  the  point  a. 
In  like  manner  images  from  the  other  points  of  the  illuminated  region  of 
the  retina  are  produced  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens,  so  that  there  is 
formed  here  an  inverted  image  of  this  portion  of  the  fundus.  The  ob- 
server's eye,  ß,  now  through  the  aperture,  o,  of  the  mirror  examines 
this  image  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance  (about  thirty  cm.),  for  which 
purpose  the  observer,  unless  he  is  myopic,  must  use  a  certain  accom- 
modative effort  or  else  a  corresponding  convex  glass  [which  he  does  by 
revolving  the  ophthalmoscope  disk  until  a  2  or  3  D  convex  glass 
stands  before  the  aperture]. 

Each  of  these  two  methods  has  it  advantages.  The  erect  image 
is  highly  magnified — about  fourteen  times — as  opposed  to  the  inverted 
image,  which  is  magnified  but  little  (about  four  times).  The  direct 
method  is  therefore  particularly  adapted  for  the  recognition  of  the 
finer  details.  The  indirect  method,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  larger 
field  of  view,  and  therefore  gives  a  better  general  prospect.  The  indirect 
method  gives  a  more  luminous  image,  and  hence,  when  the  refracting 
media  are  turbid,  will  still  render  the  fundus  visible  when  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  seen  in  the  direct  image;  and  in  myopia  of  high  degree  the  in- 
direct method  is  the  only  one  practicable.  In  most  cases,  both  methods 
are  applicable,  and  then  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  the  examination  with 
the  aid  of  both. 

[The  amount  of  magnification  produced  with  the  indirect  method 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  condensing  lens  that  is  used.  If  we 
employ  a  lens  of  two  inches  focal  distance  the  details  of  the  fundus 

«  [Parallel,  because  if  the  eye  is  emmetropic,  i.  e.  focu^<»  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina,  then,  accord- 
in«  to  the  principle  of  conjugate  fori,  rayn  emanating  from  tiie  eve  will  fi\tv\  be  parallel.  Bein«  parallel, 
such  ray»  will  alw)  be  focuMCfl  .»«harply  by  the  observer's  eye,  which  is  al>o  emmetropic. — ^D.) 
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appear  magnified  only  two  or  three  times.  To  compensate  for  this  we 
get  a  very  wide  general  view  of  the  fundus.  If  we  use  a  lens  of  three 
or  four  inches  focal  distance  we  get  a  much  higher  magnification — indeed 
one  that  approximates  to  that  with  the  direct  method.    In  all  cases  the 
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FiQ.  11. — Ophthalmoscopic  Examination  with  the  Erect  Image. 

The  eye«  are  drawn  of  the  natural  size  of  an  emmetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  24  mm. 
The  rays  that  are  reflected  from  the  mirror,  S  H,  into  the  patient's  eye  are  not  shown,  but  only  the 
rm vf  t  hat  emerge  from  the  latter. 

lens  ought  to  be  held  so  that  its  focus  is  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  eye;  that  is  a  four  inch  lens  should  be  held  four  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  eye,  etc.  If  the  lens  is  so  held,  the  distortion  of  the  details 
produced    by  astigmatism  is  reduced  to    the  minimum.     The   corneal 


Flo.  12. — Ophthalmobcopic  Examination  with  the  Inverted  Image. 

The  illumination  of  the  fundun  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  source  of  light,  L,  from  whieh 
the  cone  of  rayK,  k,  fall»  upon  the  mirror,  S  S,  and  from  this  is  thrown  into  the  eye.  A.  In  order  not  to 
confu«  the  representation,  these  rays  are  not  shown,  but  only  those  which  pass  out  of  the  eye,  i4,  again. 

reflex,  which,  the  beginner  finds,  interferes  a  good  deal  with  his  view 
of  the  fundus  when  he  is  using  the  indirect  method,  cap  be  got  out  of 
the  way  by  a  slight  tilting  of  the  lens. — D.] 

LxjinNOBmr  op  the  Pupil. — ^Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pupil  appears 
black.  This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  absorption  by  the  dark  background  of  the 
eyo  of  all  the  light  entering  the  pupil  from  the  outside.  In  reality,  however,  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows:  If  (Fig.  13)  light  from  a  source  of  light,  L,  enters 
the  eye,  .1,  and  the  latter  is  accurately  focused  for  the  source  of  light,  the  rays  coming 
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from  L  are  united  to  form  a  sharp  image  upon  the  retina  at  I.  L  and  I  are  called  conju- 
gate foci.  For  these  the  law  holds  good  that  they  can  be  substituted  for  each  other — 
that  is,  if  the  rays  should  start  from  the  posterior  focus,  I,  they  would  come  together 
again  at  the  anterior  focus,  L.  Accordingly,  the  rays  reflect-ed  from  the  illuminated 
portion  of  the  retina,  /,  are  returned  to  the  source  of  light,  L,  and  could  be  seen  by  an 
observer  only  in  case  the  latter  was  in  identically  the  same  spot  as  the  source  of  light. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  another  of  the  discoveries  that  we  owe  to  the  genius 
of  Helmholt  z. 

The  conditions  are  different  when  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  source  of  light 
before  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  eye  is  hypermetropic  (Fig.  14).  Then  the 
rays  springing  from  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  retina,  I,  leave  the  eye  as  a  divergent 


Fio.  13. — Path  of  the  Ray»  when  the  Eye  is  Focused  for  the  Source  of  Light. 

beam,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  rays  are  returned  to  the  source  of  light,  L,  while  another 
part  passes  to  the  side  of  the  latter  and  can  be  seen  by  an  observer  stationed  near  it. 
Hence  comes  the  striking  luminosity  of  the  pupil  in  so-called  amaurotic  cat's  eye  (see 
§  99),  in  which  a  markedly  hypermetropic  condition  of  the  refraction  is  produced  by 
the  pushing  forward  of  the  retina.  In  like  manner,  luminosity  is  frequently  apparent 
in  eyes  which  are  deprived  of  their  lens  by  the  operation  for  cataract  and  are  therefore 
strongly  hypermetropic.  The  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
present,  and  which  is  due  to  the  iridectomy,  renders  it  still  easier  to  observe  the  lumi- 
nosity.   The  luminosity  of  the  eyes  of  many  beasts,  especially  the  Carnivora,  is  also 


Fio.  14. — Explanation  of  Luminobity  of  the  Eye. 

The  source  of  light,  L,  throws  the  conical  beam  of  rays,  Jfc,  into  the  eye.  The  further  course  of 
these  rays  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  retina  at  I. 

in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hypermetropic  character  of  their  refraction,  although 
here  the  presence  of  a  strongly  reflecting  layer  (the  so-called  tapetum)  in  the  chorioid 
of  these  eyes  contributes  to  this  result. 

The  luminosity  of  the  pupils  of  albinos*  eyes  is  to  be  explained  in  a  different  way. 
In  such  eyes  the  light  passes  not  only  through  the  pupil,  but  also  through  the  unpig- 
mented  iris,  and  even  through  the  sclera.  Accordingly,  in  these  eyes,  not  simply  a 
limited  district  of  the  retina,  but  the  whole  fundus,  is  flooded  with  diffused  light;  and 
therefore  rays  from  the  different  portions  of  the  fundus  pass  out  of  the  pupil  in  every 
direct  ion  and  can  very  readily  he  caught  up  by  the  observer's  eye.  That  this  explana- 
tion is  the  correct  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  of  an  albino's  eye  looks  black 
as  soon  as  we  hold  before  t he  eye  an  opaline  screen  having  an  aperture  that  corresponds 
in  size  to  the  pupil.  This  shuts  off  from  the  eye  any  light  which  might  enter  it  through 
other  media  than  the  pupil,  and  in  this  respect  makes  the  eye  of  an  albino  like  that  of 
a  normal  person. 
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3.  Application  of  the  Ophthalmoscope* — In  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  eye  we  invariably  proceed  by  first  carefully  investi- 
gating the  eye  by  means  of  lateral  illumination,  next  testing  the  trans- 
parency of  the  refracting  media  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  not 
going  on  to  the  examination  of  the  fundus  itself  until  last  of  all.  This 
lai>t  examination  is  best  made  first  with  the  inverted,  afterward  with 
the  erect  image;  and  in  examining  the  latter  the  refraction  can  be  de- 
termined at  the  same  time.  If  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  tyro  will  do 
well  to  dilate  it  with  [cocaine,  euphthalmine,  or]  homatropine.  Before 
doing  so  he  must  make  sure  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  glaucoma, 
in  which  case  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  might  have  dangerous 
results,  and  therefore  must  not  be  employed. 

For  testing  the  transparency  of  the  refracting  media  light  is  thrown 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  held  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance,  into  the 
eye  under  examination.  If  the  refracting  media  are  perfectly  clear, 
the  pupil  shines  with  a  uniform  red  luster.  If  there  are  places  in  the 
refracting  media  that  are  opaque,  such  stand  out  upon  the  red  back- 


FiG.  15. — Visibility  of  Opacities  in  the  Media  by  Means  op  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

ground  of  the  illuminated  pupil  as  dark  points  or  spots.  For  example, 
the  rays  which  correspond  to  the  opaque  spot  t  (Fig.  15)  are  cut  off  on 
their  return  from  the  fundus,  a,  so  that  this  spot  is  not  illuminated  and 
hence  looks  black.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  opacities  are  actually, 
as  seen  by  Hght  thrown  directly  upon  them,  light  colored — that  is, 
white  or  gray.  So  also  even  a  piece  of  chalk  looks  black  if  it  is  held  in 
front  of  a  flame. 

In  making  a  systematic  examination  of  the  fundus  we  begin  at  the 
papilla.  In  order  to  bring  the  latter  into  view  we  make  the  patient 
look,  not  straight  in  front  of  him,  but  a  little  inward  (toward  his 
nose).  For  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  lie  at  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  but  on  the  nasal  side  of  it,  and  hence  is  brought  directly 
opposite  the  observer  only  after  a  corresponding  rotation  of  the  eye 
inward.  It  then  comes  into  view  as  a  bright  disk,  whose  color  is  a  light 
grayish  or  yellowish  red,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  red  of  the  rest 
of  the  fundus.  The  shape  of  the  papilla  is  circular  or  oval;  in  the  latter 
case  generally  an  erect  oval  (Fig.  16).  Its  size  apparently  varies  quite 
a  good  deal,  which,  however,  is  due  to  the  varying  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment under  which  the  papilla  is  seen.  The  true  size  of  the  papilla, 
measured  in  enucleated  eyes,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  always  the 
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same — that  is,  about  1.5  mm.  in  diameter.  On  account  of  this  constancy 
we  use  the  papilla  for  taking  measurements  in  the  fundus;  we  say,  for 
example,  that  a  diseased  area  is  2  papilla-breadths  in  diameter. 

Circumscribing  the  papilla,  we  very  often  (especially  in  making  the 
examination  with  the  erect  image)  recognize  two  rings  distinct  in  color. 
The  inner  ring,  lying  next  the  border  of  the  papilla,  is  white  (in  Fig.  15 
it  runs  all  the  way  round  the  papilla,  in  Fig.  17  it  appears  only  on  the 
temporal  side),  and  is  called  the  scleral  (or  connective-tissue)  ring, 
because  it  corresponds  to  the  scleral  bundles  which  jut  in  between  the 
margin  of  the  chorioid  and  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  17).  At 
the  margin  of  the  aperture  in  the  chorioid  that  gives  passage  to  the 
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Fig.  16. — Normal  Fundus  of  the  Left  Eye,  »een  in  the  Erect  Image. 

The  optic  disk,  which  is  somewhat  oval  longitudinally,  has  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  central 
vessels  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  its  center.  That  portion  of  the  papilla  lyine  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  vessels  is  of  darker  hue  than  the  outer  portion;  the  latter  shows,  directly 
to  tne  outside  of  the  vascular  entrance,  a  spot  of  lighter  color,  the  physiologieaal  excavation«  with  fine 
grayish  stippling,  representing  the  lacunie  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  papilla  is  surrounded,  first  by  a 
Rght-colorea  ring,  the  scleral  ring,  and  externally  to  this  by  an  irregular  black  stripe,  the  chorioidal 
ring,  which  is  especially  well  marked  on  the  temporal  side.  The  central  artery  and  vein  divide  imme- 
diately after  their  entrance  into  the  eye  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch.  These  bracMshes, 
while  still  on  the  papilla,  split  into  a  number  of  smaller  divisions,  and  fine  onahoots  from  them  run  from 
all  directions  toward  the  maciila  lutea,  which  itself  is  devoid  of  vessels,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
darker  color.     In  its  center  a  bright  punctate  reflex,  /,  is  visible. 

optic  nerve,  the  chorioid  is  often  marked  by  a  larger  accumulation  of 
pigment,  by  which  the  second,  exterior  ring  is  formed.  This  is  apparent 
as  a  black,  narrow,  sometimes  complete,  sometimes  incomplete,  ring, 
which  is  called  the  chorioidal  ring  or  pigment  ring  (Fig.  17;  in  Fig.  16 
it  is  especially  visible  at  the  outer  border  of  the  papilla). 

The  demarcation  of  the  outline  of  the  papilla,  produced  in  this 
way,  is  generally  much  less  sharp  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal 
side;  for  at  the  nasal  side  a  greater  number  of  nerve  fibers  pass  over 
the  margin  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  18)  and  thus  obscure  it.  For  the  same 
reason  the  inner  half  of  the  papilla  looks  redder,  the  outer  half  paler, 
because  the  layer  of  nerve  fibers  in  the  latter  situation  being  thinner, 
allows  the  lamina  cribrosa  to  show  through  more. 
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The  optic  disk  under  normal  conditions  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
retina,  and  does  not  therefore,  form  a  projection  upon  it  as  the  name 
papilla  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  very  frequently 
contains  in  its  center  a  depression,  which  is  produced  by  the  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve  separating  from  each  other  comparatively  early  and 
thus  leaving  a  funnel-shaped  space  between  them  (vascular  funnely 
Figs.  17  and  18).  The  central  vessels  ascend  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
funnel.  The  color  of  the  vascular  funnel  seems  white  to  us  because  we 
see  the  white  lamina  cribrosa  at  its  bottom.  Often,  instead  of  a  small 
funnel-shaped  depression,  a  large  excavation  (physiological  excavation, 
Fig.  22,  E)  is  present.  This  is  situated  in  the  outer  half  of  the  papilla, 
to  whose  external  border  it  often 
reaches.  The  blood-vessels  come 
out  upon  the  inner  border  of  the 
excavation  (Fig.  16),  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  are  seen 
grayish  dots,  the  lacunae  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  With  the  bril- 
liant white  of  the  excavated  ex- 
terior half  of  the  papilla  the 
grayish-red  hue  of  the  unexca- 
vated  interior  half  is  in  vivid 
contrast.  Sometimes  the  phys- 
iological excavation  is  so  large 
that  it  takes  in  the  larger  part 
of  the  papilla,  but  it  never  takes 
in  the  whole;  there  is  always  a 
part  (though  it  may  be  a  small 
part)  of  the  papilla  that  escapes 
it.  By  this  circumstance  the 
physiological  is  distinguished 
from  the  pathological  excava- 
tion, which  affects  the  entire  pa- 
pilla (total  excavation,  cf.  §  81.) 

The  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve  divide  at  the  head  of  the 
nerve  into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  branches,  which  pass  over  its 
edge  into  the  retina,  where  they  keep  on  branching  in  an  arborescent 
fashion.  They  can  readily  be  distinguished  into  arteries  and  veins.  The 
former  are  of  a  brighter  red,  narrower,  and  run  a  straighter  course  (Fig.  16, 
a  a) ;  the  latter  are  darker,  of  greater  caliber,  and  more  crooked  (v  v).  The 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  retina  is  not  always  the  same;  most 
frequently  it  happens  that  two  main  branches  run  upward  and  two 
downward,  while  only  small  and  short  twigs  pass  to  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  disk  (Fig.  16).  The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  devoid 
of  larger  vessels;  the  larger  trunks,  running  to  the  outside  above  and 
below,  encircle  it  and  send  finer  branches  in  toward  it.     [See  Fig.  247.] 


Fig.  17. — Ophthalmoscopic  Picture  of  the 
Optic  Nebve. 

Somewhat  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  center  of  the 
papilla  emerges  tlie  central  vein  and  to  the  nasal  side 
of  this  again  emerged  the  central  artery.  The  main 
trunk  of  these  vei<HelH  \»  itself  not  visible,  since  each 
divides  at  once  into  two  main  branches  which  nm 
respectively  upward  and  downward.  The  center  of 
the  papilla  bordering  the  temporal  side  of  the  cen« 
tral  vessels  is  rather  lighter  colored  and  somewhat 
depressed  ,(the  vascular  funnel).  On  the  temporal 
border  of  the  papilla  can  be  seen  the  white  scleral 
ring.  The  papilla  is  surrounded  by  the  black  chorioidal 
ring. 
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In  the  larger  vessels  we  notice  a  shining  white  streak  running  along 
the  center  of  the  vessels.  This  streak,  which  is  more  distinctly  visible 
in  the  arteries  than  in  the  veins,  is  called  the  reflex  streak  (Jäger). 

A  pulsation  is  frequently  observed  in  the  vessels  at  the  spot  where 
they  first  come  to  view  upon  the  papilla.  The  way  in  which  this  dis- 
plays itself  is  that  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  lies  closest  to  the 
point  where  the  vessels  come  out,  becomes  alternately  empty,  so  as  to 
disappear  from  view  entirely,  and  then  full  again.  This  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  instance  of  the  ordinary  pulse,  in  which  there  are  simply  varia- 
tions in  caliber,  but  a  completely  intermittent  inflow  of  blood  (in  the 
case  of  the  arteries)  or  an  intermittent  outflow  (in  the  case  of  veins). 

A  venous  pulse  is  a  physiological  occurrence:  in  the  same  eye  it 
is  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent.  In  the  latter  case,  slight  pres- 
sure upon  the  eye  with  the  finger  suffices  to  produce  it. 

Donders  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  venous  pulse:  At 
each  systole  of  the  heart  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  is  driven  into 
the  arteries  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  the  blood  pressure  in  these 
arteries  is  consequently  heightened.  This  increase  in  the  arterial  ten- 
sion reacts  at  once  upon  the  general  intra-ocular  tension,  heightening 
the  latter,  so  that  it  acts  more  vigorously  upon  the  retinal  veins  and 
compresses  them.  It  does  this  most  at  the  spot  where  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  veins  is  lowest,  which  is  at  their  point  of  emergence  upon 

Explanation  op  Fig.  18. — Longitudinal  Section  Through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nebve 
AS  Shown  in  Fig.  17.    Magnified  60  X  1. 

In  its  passage  through  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal,  the  optic  nerve  shows  an  iireeular  conical  con- 
striction. The  fioers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  gathered  into  bundles  separated  by  septa,  «.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  septa  can  be  followed  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  under  the  form  of  rows  of  nuclei 
belonging  to  tiie  cells  of  the  neuroglia.  The  axis  of  the  optic  nerve  is  occupied  by  the  central  vein,  v, 
and  the  central  artery,  a.  which  lies  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  vein.  The  optic  nerve  is  crossed  at  right 
angle»  by  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  separates  the  trunk  from  the  head  of  the  nerve.  The  fibres  of 
the  lamina  cribrosa  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal,  pass  through  the  optic  nerve,  curving 
slightly  backward  as  they  do  so.  and  are  inserted  into  the  connective  tissue  that  accompanies  the  oen- 
traJ  vessels.  About  at  the  level  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  chorioid,  the  nerve  fibers  separate  like  a  sheaf 
so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  depression  (the  vascular  funnel,  G).  More  fibers  go  to  the  nasal  side  of 
the  papilla  than  to  the  temporal,  for  which  reason,  the  nasal  side  is  higher.  The  fibers  of  the  optic 
ner\'e  pass  over  into  the  fiber  layer  of  the  retina  (/),  succeeding  which  toward  the  outside  are  the 
other  layers  of  the  retina  namely,  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells  {£),  the  inner  granular  or  plexiform  layer 
(S),  the  layer  of  inner  granules  or  bipolar  cells  (4),  the  outer  granular  or  plexiform  laver  (6),  the  layer 
of  outer  granule»  or  bodies  of  the  visual  cells  (0),  the  limitans  externa  (7).  and  the  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  (8).  The  layers  of  the  retina  stop  short  at  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  outermost  layer  (8) 
extending  the  farthest.  The  innermost  fibers  of  the  sclera  which  form  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal, 
accompany  the  optic  nerve,  backwards,  under  the  form  of  the  pial  sheath,  /,  which  is  intimately  at- 
tachea  to  the  nerve.  The  outer  layers  of  the  sclera  are  refiectea  backward  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  nerve  head  and  form  the  dural  sheath,  D,  which  envelopes  the  nerve  loosely.  Between  these  two 
sheatlut,  lies  a  third,  the  thin  arachnoid  sheath  ^1,  which  divides  the  int«rvaginal  space  of  the  optic 
ner\'e  into  the  sub<iural  space,  »d,  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  «a.  Both  spaces  have  a  blind  ending  in 
the  substance  of  the  sclera,  b  is  the  oblique  section  of  one  of  the  numerous  subarachnoid  trabecule 
which  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  pial  sheath.  In  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  can  be  seen  the 
cross  section  of  some  blood-vessels  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  scleral  vessels  of  Zinn  (see  8  59). 
Between  the  sclera,  S.  and  the  retina,  R,  lies  the  chorioid,  Ch.  The  innermost  layer  of  the  latter,  the 
lamina  vitrea,  10.  extends  further  than  the  other  layers  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  nerve-head,  the 
fiberx  of  which,  are  constricted  by  the  margin  of  the  lamina  vitrea.     Upon  the  lamina  vitrea  lies  the 

{>igment  epithelium,  9.  which  belongs  to  the  retina  and  which  at  the  nasal  side  reaches  as  far  as  the 
ainina  vitrea,  but  on  tlie  temporal  side  stops  somewhat  short  of  it.  On  both  nasal  and  temporal  sides 
the  pigment  epithelium  gets  to  be  thicker  and  more  strongly  pigmented  at  its  marcnn,  and  this  thick- 
ening and  pigmentation  correspond  to  the  chorioidal  ring  wnich  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
The  next  layers  of  the  chorioid,  the  chorio-capillaris,  11,  and  the  layer  of  medium  size  and  large  vessels, 
IS,  do  not  extend  on  the  temporal  side  quite  up  to  the  optic  nerve,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  which 
represent»  a  continuation  of  the  sclera  being  interposed  between  the  two.  In  surface  view  this  layer 
is  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  under  the  form  of  a  wliite  ring,  the  scleral  ring.  In  this  case  it 
appear»  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  somewhat  broader  than  it  really  is.  because  tlie  layer  of  connective 
tissue  which  corresponds  to  it  does  not  run  forward  in  a  precisely  sagittal  direction,  but  turns  somewhat 
to  the  temporal  side.     Hence  we  see  besides  the  front  surface  of  the  connective  tissue  ring  its  inner 
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the  papilla,  since  the  blood  pressure  in  the  veins  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  the  heart  and  get  farther  away  from  the  capillaries. 
The  veins  consequently  are  constricted  at  the  spot  where  they  dip  down 
into  the  vascular  funnel,  while  the  portion  of  the  veins  directly  adjacent 
swells  up,  because  the  blood  is  dammed  up  in  it.  But  as  a  result  of 
this  damming,  the  blood  pressure  in  the  veins  rises  rapidly  to  the  point 
where  it  is  able  to  overcome  the  compression — doing  this  the  more 
readily  as  now  the  diastole  of  the  heart  sets  in,  and  with  this  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  diminishes. 

An  arterial  pulse  is  present  under  pathological  conditions  only.* 
In  order  to  produce  it  artificially  in  a  healthy  eye,  no  inconsiderable 
pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the  eyeball.  When  this  is  done,  the 
person  under  examination  notices  a  simultaneous  obscuration  of  the 
field  of  vision,  amounting  finally  to  complete  abrogation  of  sight,  as  a 
result  of  the  obstruction  to  the  retinal  circulation  produced  by  the 
pressure.  In  like  manner  a  rise  in  pressure  produced  by  pathological 
conditions  (glaucoma)  causes  an  arterial  pulsation.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  as  follows:  As  a  result  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  the  blood  is  able  to  enter  the  vessels  of  the  retina  only  dur- 
ing the  systole  of  the  heart;  during  the  diastole,  when  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries  falls  somewhat,  the  pressure  in  the  central  artery  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  no  higher  than  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
and  hence  the  blood-wave  cannot  make  its  way  into  the  latter.  Such 
a  disproportion  between  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  in  the  central  artery  may  also,  of  course,  be  produced  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  former  remains  normal,  the  latter  is  diminished. 
Accordingly,'  an  arterial  pulsation  is  observed  in  general  anaemia  and 
when  syncope  is  imminent;  also  in  local  compression  of  the  central 
artery  within  the  optic  nerve  (e.  g.,  in  optic  neuritis). 

A  true  arterial  pidse  (i.  e.,  one  not  due  to  a  completely  intermittent 
inflow,  but  to  a  translation  of  the  variations  of  the  pulse  into  the  retinal 
vessels)  occurs  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  an  abnormally  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  pulse- wave  all  through  the  body,  e.  g.,  in  insufficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves  or  in  Basedow's  disease. 

Since  in  healthy  living  eyes  the  retina  is  transparent,  we  see  no 
part  of  it  with  the  ophthalmoscope  except  the  blood-vessels.  At  most 
we  find  the  red  fundus  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  papilla 
covered  by  a  delicate  gray  veil  which  shows  a  radiating  fine  striation 
and  which  is  the  representative  of  the  layer  of  nerve  fibers  of  the  retina, 
which  in  this  situation  is  still  quite  pronounced.  In  children  vivid 
reflexes  ofton  exist  which  are  especially  pronounced  along  the 
vessels,  change  their  place  with  every  movement  of  the  mirror,  and 
give  the  retina  a  luster  like  that  of  watered  silk.  We  must  avoid  re- 
garding these  as  pathological  opacities  of  the  retina.     The  region  of 

'  [But  sometime»  even  in  a  healthy  eve  an  artery  may  pulsate,  because  an  underlying  vein  may 
oommunicate  its  own  pul»ation  to  it. — D.j 
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the  retina  that  is  most  important  for  vision,  the  macula  liUea,  with 
the  fovea  centralis,  is  just  the  part  that  has  very  few  distinctive  oph- 
thalmoscopic features.  We  find  it  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  if  we 
go  a  distance  of  1 J  to  2  papilla-breadths  outward  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  papilla.  Here  we  come  upon  a  region  devoid  of  vessels 
which  is  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus.  Directly  in  its 
center,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  fovea  centralis,  we  see, 
when  examining  the  eye  with  the  direct  method,  a  bright  point  or  a 
small,  crescentic  spot  (Fig.  16,  /).  In  the  inverted  image  the  nxacula 
lutea  is  represented  by  a  fine  white,  not  very  sharply-defined  curved 
line  which  forms  a  horizontal  oval  of  about  the  size  of  the  papilla.  The 
region  inclosed  by  the  line  is  colored  a  dark  brownish  red  and  some- 
times has  in  its  center  a  little  bright  dot.  These  appearances  are  nothing 
more  than  reflexes  produced  by  the  light  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina,  and  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  When  the  pupil  is 
dilated  they  become  less  marked  or  disappear  altogether. 

The  red  background  on  which  the  appearances  above  described 
are  visible  is  made  by  the  chorioid.  This  owes  its  red  color  to  the  blood 
circulating  in  the  chorioidal  vessels,  and  especially  in  the  capillaries. 
That  the  individual  vessels  are  not  themselves  recognized,  that  on  the 
contrary  the  fundus  appears  uniformly  red,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pigment  epithelium  covers  the  chorioid  like  a  murky  veil.  The  pig- 
ment epitheUum,  too,  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  brightness  of  the 
red  color  of  the  fundus.  In  very  dark-hued  men  the  pigment  epithelium 
scarcely  allows  the  red  of  the  chorioid  to  shine  through,  so  that  the 
fundus  appears  almost  dark  gray.  [See  Fig.  20  C  and  D,]  The  less 
pigmented  the  person  is,  the  brighter  the  red  of  the  fundus.  In  such 
cases  a  finely  granular  appearance  of  the  fundus  is  often  perceived  in 
the  erect  image,  which  is  caused  by  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  the  vessels  also  of  the  chori- 
oid are  visible.     We  observe  this  chiefly  under  two  conditions,  viz.: 

(1)  In  many  eyes  the  interspaces  between  the  chorioidal  vessels 
(the  so-called  intervascular  spaces,  Fig.  151,  />),  have  an  especially  pro- 
fuse pigmentation,  so  that  they  stand  out  as  dark  elongated  islands;  the 
bright-red  striae  running  between  them  and  anastomosing  everywhere 

•  with  each  other,  correspond  to  the  chorioidal  vessels  which  are  chiefly 
veins.  Such  a  fundus  is  said  to  be  tessellated  (Figs.  19  and  20  B);  it 
is  often  confounded  with  chorioiditis  by  beginners. 

(2)  In  other  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  abnormally  scanty 
pigmentation  of  the  fundus,  and  especially  of  its  epithelial  layer,  that 
permits  the  vascular  system  of  the  chorioid  to  be  seen.  This  is  in  the 
f^atest  degree  the  case  in  albinos,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  pigment. 
In  these  the  whole  network  of  chorioidal  vessels  down  to  the  most 
delicate  ramification  stands  out  upon  the  pale-red  background  (Fig. 
20  A,  and  Fig.  21;  see  also  §  80).  The  retinal  vessels  run  over  the 
chorioidal  vessels,  but  are  easy  to  distinguish  from  them.    The  chorioidal 
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vessels  are  broader,  lern  sharply  defined,  and  look  flat  and  ribbon^like; 
they  lack  the  reflex  streak.  In  opposition  to  the  retinal  vessels,  which 
branch  after  tlie  manner  of  a  tree  iind  do  not  anastomose,  they  form  by 
their  numerous  anastomoses  a  dense  network  with  elongated  meshes. 

Crescent  or  Conus* — The  gap  in  the  aclera  and  that  in  the  chorioid,  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  paasea,  together  fomi  a  short  caiial,  the  »clercwhorioidal  caDal. 
The  slmpe  of  this  eanal  ia  by  xn>  tnenns  always  exactly  as  Fig,  18  represents  it^  hui  it 
varies  pretty  considerably  even  in  normal  eye^t^  and  to  this  is  due  the  different  pictures 
which  the  circuniferenee  of  I  lie  papilla  is  accustomed  to  exhibit.  1lie  canal,  as  Etliown 
in  figure»  IH  and  23^  may  keep  nurrowing  all  the  wny  in  \\h  course  toward  the  mterior 
of  the  eye.    But  it  may  also  kappen  that  only  one  wall  of  the  canal  ahows  an  oblique 
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(For  the  alteratioo  nf  the  papiUa  here  dtpietfrti,  which  is  due  to  cf^ngenlt^l  maJformatioa»  see  tba  do- 

Mcriptiuti  attfltched  to  Fij$.  205). 

eoUTW  pointing  toward  the  ajds  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  other  wall  runs  straight 
forward  or  h  ar^tually  lurned  away  from  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  latter  caee,  which  is 
represented  in  (igure  22,  ihe  head  of  the  optic  nerve  appear»  to  be  displaced  U>dily  to 
one  side  within  tlie  aelero-chorioidai  canal.  This  state  of  things  occurs  tnoet  frequently 
in  nearsighted  eyeu  (^lee  |  }  77  and  145);  but,  since  it  is  often  enough  abo  found  in 
enunctrtipic  and  even  in  hypertne tropic  eyes  and  furthermore  m  visible  with  the  ophtlial- 
mottCüt>e,  it  nuLHt  t)e  considered  here.  If  we  sliould  lixik  at  the  optic  nerve  represented 
in  fig.  22,  with  titc  opiUhidinoBco|ie,  we  sliould  on  Ihe  temporal  side  look  right  into 
the  sclcml  canal,  l)*icnui*c  tht*  tisHue  of  tho  optic  nerve-head  itself  in  transparent.  Then 
the  lemj^jrai  widl  of  the  scleral  canal  wouhl  Ihj  visible  in  perspective  foreshortening 
from  ^>  to  the  cdj^  of  the  chorioid  c,  L  e  ,  from  the  point  w!»ere  the  canal  begins  to 
dilate  (aliout  corn^spfinding  to  the  place  where  the  liliers  of  the  lamina  cribroea  are 
givi'ii  cjfT).  With  wlight  degrees  f»f  disv>la(vment  the  appearance  is  tlmt  of  a  rather 
broa<l  scleral  rinn,  t^"^  when  tl>e  disphieem*!nt  is  greater,  it  \h  like  a  white  crescent  ad- 
joining tlie  margin  of  the  peipilla.  Such  a  fit^leral  ire^renl  which  is  also  called  a  conu9 
(Jägier)i  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  the  temporal  border  of  the  nerve. 
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A  liglit  crest'ent  ai  the  border  of  ihe  papillft  may  ako  be  pr^KiiH-ed  in  aocitlier  way« 
in  the  catse  represented  in  fig.  2)i,  tlio  aclerjilK^ljorioidftl  rarml  is  narrowest  »tilerioriy, 
aci  tbut  we  eould  not  s€m  into  it  willi  the  ophlhalm(>i!>c'0[x\  Bui  on  tl^e  temporal  side 
Uke  pigment  epitbeliuin  ceases  at  sotne  di^lani^  from  the  margin  ui  the  o|:)(^ning  of 
the  optic  nen'e  (at  dK  Over  the  area  bd  where  this  occum^  the  chcirioirl  which  is  also 
itaelf  somewhat  raf^fied,  is  expoe^ed^  and  liencf'  this^  spat  appecir»  bs  a  liglif  ctilored 
dciiceiit  adjoining  the  optic  nen^e.  I'hii^  chtritiidul  rrmveni  or  coniis  is  distinguitshed 
fffim  the  seieml  crf^t*??!^  dc^critied  above,  by  the  facr  that  it  m  not  pure  whit«!  like  the. 
latter,  but  shows  remains  of  chorioidal  vesseb  and  pigment. 

These  two  kinds  of  crf?«cenl«  hi*  frtH|ueni!y  found  cond»jne<l,  as  in  the  case  shown 
in  fig*  2'i.  For  here  the  posterior  luyers  of  the  churioid  extend  pretty  eloat*  to  the  optic 
18011%,  m  ifisA.  aü  far  as  c,  while  the  latintia  vitrea  together  with  the  pigment  epitheUtun 


ymvVK. 
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|rlL-^FtrMDBS    or     AN    AiBlNOTtC    LeFT    ETÜ    flEEK    IN    TDE    EäECT    IuAOE.       <Aft«r  JfigeT*) 

\  iKipillA.  w  •urrcrtJtifietrt  by  n  |ight-i?r»|nripd  ^deml  riufc,  and  look^  iWk  in  ptirapari^oi^  witli  the 

I  h«  fflftt  of  \\v^  funduo.     Tlie  Initer  is^Ikjw?^  n  tliick  netwürk  uf  phcirii^idiil  vetUM^lB  And  uwT 

,!Ü  v€MeUi,  which  nrp  lÜMitieui^hf^J  from  ihp  furiu^r  by  ibeir  bfttt^r  ikümni  outlme,  their 

.    n-inl  itiiMf  Htraigrht  cuutm'.      F^-iih  the  chorioiiJuJ  anri  retinal  v(?<iy.rb  Dufitra^t  l>y  iheir 

liiTht  npd  of  the  tm^ksroumi  (he  hiii*  of  wjiich  i*  prixluce«]  bv  the  while  «ioleirA 

"^capiUuris.     \\  \^  only  at  th«?  mn^rul?,  Iui<»a  ihnt  the  p>oini?wKAt  dfilkcr  hue  of 

<  of  tb«  pr«fieQCf!  of  a  ?ilight  pit^LupntHtimi  of  the  chohoid. 


I  rectnied  tJ3  a  greater  distance  from  the  nerve,  */,  at  which  spot  also  the  fibers  of 
r  4ipttc  nerve  are  drawn  ont  into  a  point  through  a  gap  in  the  border  of  the  lamina 
Iff  a.  C<insi^iuently,  the  posterior  bmoU;p  of  the  chorioid  are  exposed  from  c.  the 
ant4^rior  Iwirder  of  ihc  sricral  i-anal,  to  rf,  the  anterior  border  of  the  ctiorioidal  canal. 
The  rr«uh»ng  apppamnce  in  the  oplithahnoscopic  picture  is  as  follows:  Close  to  the 
papilla  i*(  a  pure  whit**  crescent  (/>r),  and  adjoining  this  is  u  narrower  c redeem  {cd) 
«rhich  m  lighter  colori^d  than  the  real  of  the  fundus^  and  presents  some  chorioidal  ves^eb 
m  well  m»  a  liftlc  pigmt^nt. 

Not  infrequently  there  are  papillae  which  are  dark  grayish  red,  and  which  espetually 

on  tl*e  nanal  ftide»  have  a  very  indi.stinrt  margin.    Sometimci^  tliere  ia  a  cloudy  gray 

»Jlboul  the  papilla  or  a  gray  radial  striation  ematmiitig  from  it  which  obscure 

j«f  the  papilla;   there  may  even  l)e  a  &hght  protrtJsion  of  the  papilla.     Such 
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papillffi  are  sometimes  found  in  perfectly  normal  eyes,  but  more  frequently  in  eyes 
affected  with  marked  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  or  congenital  amblyopia.  They 
are  often  found  in  conjunction  with  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  papilla,  an  abnormal 
division  of  the  vessels,  or  a  crescent  at  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla,  from  which 
it  follows  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  formation  of  congenital  origin. 
Since  such  cases  are  usually  regarded  by  beginners  as  instances  of  neuritis,  they  have 
received  the  name  of  pseudoneurUia.  Another  diagnostic  mistake  that  is  frequently 
made  is  to  diagnosticate  neuritis  when  the  papilla,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
astigmatism,  appears  hazy  in  the  erect  image. 


Fig. 22. — Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve  in  a  Case  of  Sclbbal 
Crescent  at  the  Temporal  Side  Together  with  the  Corresponding  Ophthaluoscopio 
Picture.    Magnified  20  X  1. 

In  the  section  which  ha«  been  »tained  by  Weigert's  method  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  being  medullated  have  taken  on  a  dark  color.  They  become  Hght  colored  at  the  spot 
*  where  they  lot^e  their  medulla,  that  is.  at  the  level  of  the  lamina  cribroaa,  which  croHHes  the  optic  nerve 
in  a  ulightly  curve<l  arch  having  \i»  concavity  forward.  A8  far  forward  ba  the  lamina  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  undergoes  a  uniformly  conical  narrowing.  On  the  na.sal  side  this  narrowing  is  continued 
forward  and  even  more  marketlly  since  here  the  wall  of  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal  juts  in  more  than 
ever  toward  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  But  by  the  same  amount  that  this  wall  juts  in  toward  the  nerve 
is  the  temporal  wall  of  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal  separates!  from  the  ner%'e,  so  that  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  scleral  opening  lies  at  c,  and  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  becomes  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
moncope  as  a  white  crescent  in  the  space  b  c.  The  margin  of  the  lamina  vitrea  and  of  the  pigment 
epithelium  lies  still  further  toward  the  temporal  side,  at  d,  and  up  to  this  point  the  fibers  of  tne  optic 
nerve  are  drawn  over  to  the  temporal  side  to  form  a  pointed  process.  Between  c  and  d  the  outer  layers 
only  of  the  chorioid  arejpresent,  and  these  appear  with  the  ophthalmo.MCope  under  the  form  of  a  spotted 
Cchorioidal)  crescent.  On  the  temporal  side  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  come  to  a  stop  sooner  than 
do  the  inner  ones,  while  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  nerve-head  the  reverse  obtains.  The  nerve-head 
shows  a  shallow  depression  (physiological  excavation  E^.  S,  .«tclera  the  inner  layers  of  which  extend 
up  to  the  optic  ner\'e  while  the  outer  ones  even  some  distance  down  are  reflected  backwards  into  the 
dural  sheath,  D. 

Examination  of  the  Refracting  Media. — For  this  purpose,  when  pronounced 
opacities  are  present,  we  make  use  of  the  concave  mirror;  slight  opacities,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  weakly  reflective  or  plane  mirror;  and  in 
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this  case  it  is  often  also  necessary  to  dilate  the  pupil  with  homatropine.  If  the 
observer  is  emmetropic,  and  still  more  if  he  is  hypermetropic,  he  ought  to  place  a 
convex  glass  behind  his  mirror,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  n^r  enough  to  the  eye  that  he 
is  examining  and  still  see  with  distinctness.    A  myopic  observer  will  not  need  such  a 


[The  above  method  of  examining  opacities  in  which  the  observer  using  a  weak 
convex  glass,  stands  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  patient,  and  views  the  opacities  as 
shadows  on  a  red  ground,  is  called  direct  (as  distinguished  from  oblique)  illumination. 
We  may  also  examine  the  opacities  by  the  direct  method.    In  this  case  we  place  our 


Flo.  23. — LoNorruDiNAL  Section  through  the  Head  or  the  Optic  Nerve  in  a  Ca«k  or  Chorioi- 

DAL  CrBBCENT  on  THE  TEMPORAL  SiDE  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC 

Pkturr.    lUcnified  20  X  1. 

Here  the  meduIUry  coating  of  the  nerve  fibers  disappeani  further  back  in  the  central  than  it  does 
IB  the  peripheral  bundle».  Preoeding  from  betiind  forward  the  scleral  canal  shows  first  a  dilatation 
Xhtm  acain  a  contraction  which  becomes  still  more  marked  in  the  chorioidal  canal.  At  the  temporal 
fide  the  pigment  epithelium  comes  to  an  end  atd,  some  distance  from  the  edice  of  the  chorioidal  open- 
ing. At  d  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  also  ends.  The  space  from  d  to  6,  the  border  of 
the  edero-chorioidal  canal,  appears  with  the  ophthalmoscope  under  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  which  is 
UMible  the  structure  of  the  chorioidal  stroma.     Tliere  is  a  flat  physiological  excavation,  B, 


eje  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  patient's  and  put  on  the  convex  glass  that  will  bring  the 
opacity  sharply  into  focus.  For  opacities  in  the  vitreous  a  convex  glass  of  3  to  10  D, 
for  opacities  in  the  anterior  chamber  (especially  deposits  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea)  one  of  13  to  20  D,  will  be  required. — D.] 

In  examining,  we  must  not  neglect  to  make  the  eye  move  in  different  directions, 
in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  a  view  of  laterally,  placed  opacities,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  stir  up  in  this  way  opacities  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous 
humor.  Smaller  opacities  look  black;  larger  opacities  appear  gray  bluish-white,  or 
even  all  white,  since  the  light  reflected  from  their  surface  is  strong  enough  to  shine  out 
opon  the  vivid  red  background  of  the  illuminated  pupil.    In  order  to  recognize  the 
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site  of  the  opacity,  we  decide,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  latter  is  movable  or  fixed. 
In  the  former  case  it  can  be  situated  only  in  the  vitreous;  in  the  latter  case — that  is, 
if  the  opacity  moves  only  with  the  eye,  and  not  spontaneously — it  is  probably  situated 
in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens;  but  it  may  stiD  be  in  the  vitreous,  since  here  too  fixed 
opacities  are  sometimes  observed.  In  many  cases  this  can  be  decided  by  employing 
oblique  illumination.  If  we  can  obtain  no  result  in  this  way,  we  then,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  site  of  the  opacity,  make  use  of  the  parallactic  displacement  of  the  latter 
with  reference  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way: 
In  the  eye,  A  (Fig.  24),  suppose  four  opaque  points  to  be  present,  which  lie  at  different 
depths — namely,  in  the  cornea  (1),  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (2),  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (3),  and  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  (4).  For  sim- 
plicity's sake  we  assume  that  they  are  all  disposed  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye.  Then, 
if  the  observer,  ß,  looks  into  the  eye  from  directly  in  front,  he  will  see  each  one  of  these 
points  precisely  in  the  center  of  the  pupil,  P.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  observer's  eye 
passes  from  B  to  ß,.  The  position  of  the  points  with  relation  to  the  pupil  will  be 
changed  at  pnce.  Point  1  approximates  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pupil  P^;  point  2, 
which  is  situated  in  the  pupil  itself,  keeps  its  place  unchanged;  points  3  and  4  have 
approached  the  lower  border  of  the  pupil  and  4,  on  account  of  its  greater  depth  in  the 
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eye,  more  so  than  3.  From  this  example  the  following  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  site  of  an  opacity  can  be  deduced:  We  look  into  the  eye  from  directly  in  front  and 
note  the  position  of  the  opacity  in  the  pupil.  Then,  while  the  patient  holds  his  eye 
fixed,  we  move  slowly  to  one  side  and  observe  whether  the  opacity  remains  in  the 
same  spot  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  opacity  lies  in  the  pupillary  plane  (upon  or 
directly  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens);  in  the  latter  case,  in  front  of  or 
behind  this  plane — in  front  of  it,  if  the  opacity  shifts  its  place  with  a  movement  opposed 
to  that  of  the  investigating  eye;  behind  it,  if  the  opacity  moves  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  eye.  The  more  quickly  this  change  of  place  occurs,  the  farther  removed  is  the 
opacity  from  the  pupillary  plane.  (Evidently  we  can  also  proceed  by  keeping  our 
own  eye  still  and  telling  the  patient  to  move  his.  This  way  of  examining  has  the  dis- 
advantage that,  if  the  movement  of  the  observed  eye  is  rather  extensive,  a  minute 
opacity,  whose  position  has  l)een  marked,  may  disappear  out  of  sight  and  then  fre- 
quently is  found  again  only  with  difficulty.) 

[Another  way  of  determining  the  site  of  an  opacity  is  by  its  relation  to  the  corneal 
reflex.  We  use  the  direct  illumination;  that  is,  we  stand  about  a  foot  or  so  in  front  of 
the  patient,  and  throw  light  directly  into  liis  eye.  If  his  eye  is  directed  straight  at  ours, 
we  will  see  the  bright  corneal  reflex  al>out  in  the  center  of  his  pupil.  If  now  he  moves 
the  eye  in  any  direction,  the  reflex  leaves  the  center  of  the  pupil  and  approaches  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  At  the  same  time  we  notice  how  any  opacities  that  may  be 
situated  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  seem  to  mrve.  An  opacity,  which  appears  close  to  the 
corneal  reflex  when  in  the  center  of  the  pupil  and  keeps  close  to  the  reflex  in  all  its 
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tfiovpineiits,  musi  be  situated  at  or  near  the  poit«rior  pub  of  the  lena.  8uch  an  opacity, 
for  e^ATTvplCf  is  produced  by  a  posterior  polar  or  jyosterior  cortical  cataract.  Hn  the 
Other  luincl  the  niore  rtfiuoie  an  0|:iaciiy  is  from  the  posterior  pule  of  the  lens,  whether 
in  ironi  of  il  or  behind,  the  further  and  more  quickly  will  it  appear  to  separate  from 
the  oortieal  reBex  when  the  eye  is  nio^^ed. — DJ 

Daric,  ill-detiiied  ahudriwu  on  rhe  red  l>ackground  of  the  pupil,  which  chaoge  their 
pt»iuun  suddenly  on  movinie  the  mirror,  are  to  be  referred  to  irregularities  of  the  refract- 
log  surfaces  (moei  fret|uently  to  faceting  of  tlie  coniea);  the  irrcj^ular  astignmttani,  «o 
cattaod,  (urther  tietray»  it^^tf  l>y  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  fundus  ap^iearg  irregularly 

P'he  pn^ence  in  the  ey©  of  a  large-elzed  solid  mass,  eapeclally  a  tumor,  can  be 
ibfOwn  by  IrtittxülumiTmtion,  This  can  be  used  even  wheti  the  lens  is  opaque,  so  that 
Lbe  ophtlialnioafope  in  not  available,  Special  instruinenta  for  transillunnnation  of  the 
eye  have  been  flensed  by  Leber,  Saclis^  and  Würdemann  (»ee  F*ig.  25 K  If  these  are 
Applied  to  the  sclera  a  reil  glow  is  seen  in  ihe  pupil.  If  the  light  is  interrupted  in  any 
pi»ee  by  a  stilid  majäs,  the  red  glow  Is  replaced  by  a  nmre  or  less  dense  shadow. — DJ 

Dm:  HM  I  STATION  o»«'  THE  Re  FRACTION.* — llic  determination  of  the  refraction  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  accomplislied  In  three  ways:  with  the  erect  image,  with 
the  inYerted  image,  and  by  the  shadow  test, 

(1)  Determination  of  the  refraction  with  the  erect  image  When  the  eye  imder 
^  CXUDtiianon  is  emmet rapic,  the  rays  emitted  from  the  illuminated  rettna  emerge  parallel 

^H  to  t^eh  other  (aa  shown  in  Fig.  U)j  hence  the  observer's  eye,  which  in  all  that  follows 
^^  we  ciiall  aa^ume  to  be  emmetropic,  can  without  exercising  any  accommodation  unite 
tbeni  into  a  sharp  iinage.  Emmetropia,  however,  represent«  the  only  condition  of  the 
fMlJeDt*s  eye  in  which  an  emmetropic  observer  can  without  ulterior  aid  see  distinctly 
ttMi  pAtiefit's  fundtis;  when  the  patient's  refraction  is  of  any  other  nature,  the  observer, 
t4>  9f^  clearly,  mu»t  use  either  a  glass  or  his  accottmiodation. 

In  the  tirst  place,  suppose  the  eye  under  examination  (A,  Fig.  26)  to  be  mifopic, 

wtth  it«  f»r  point  at  F  so  that  the  niyB  coming  from  F  are  united  on  the  retina  at  / 

ißm  I  143).    F  and  /  are  conjugate  foci,  and  the  course  of  the  rays  would  therefore  be 

l^H     the  m^ae  if  they  should  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction — i.  e,,  from  /  toward  F;  in 

^H     ildil  ca^e,  they  woidd  be  united  at  F,  aä  they  tnnerge  frtJin  the  eye.    A  point  /  of  the 

^^     rvtsna,  üluminated  by  the  ophthalmoscope^  will  then  emit  a  buniile  of  rays  converging 

at  F:   and  at  this  distance  there  is  produced  a  clear  image  of  the  illuminated  fundus. 

Tl»  observer*«  eye»  which  ia  placed  at  a  short  distance  (a  few  centimetres)  from  the 

ff*  A,  would  catch  the  rays  emitted  from  the  latter  before  they  were  united  at  F — 

Uttit  ill,  while  they  still  had  a  certain  amount  of  convergence.    But  the  observer's  eye, 

tmteia  it  were  hypennetropic,  is  not  in  a  |X)sition  to  unite  convergent  rays  into  a  s^lÄ^p 

tmage     If  the  eye  is  emmetropic,  a»  we  will  assume  it  to  l>e,  t!ie  rays  which  fall  upon 

It  rtmst  first  Lie  made  parallel,  w^hich  evidently  is  aeeoniplished  by  a  concave  lens,  L, 

üf  (he  proper  strength.     Thi^si  would  be  a  lens  of  such  focal  length  that  its  principal 

ruÄ  wo^ild  niincide  with  the  point  F.    Now,  how  is  this  lens  relaie»!  to  the  degree  of 

lljropia  of  tlje  eye  under  investigation?    If  we  imagine  the  course  of  (he  raid's  reverse<i, 


[Fio.  25, — ^WihujEifANHB  TaAisaw4,u«TW4TOii  oa  DtApaAMcwroPE, — D.] 


**The  fnliowlnir  lYinark^  with  reguird  to   iji^  ttptertnination  of  the  refracti«:}!!  prt^^uppo»  for  ih^ir 
vt&tulmi^  an  Aociiiai&tJUDiTQ  vthh  Y'ast  111  of  t]:ii»  book^  which  treata  of  th«  refraction  ot  the  eye. 
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then  parallel  rays  coming  from  in  front  and  falling  upon  the  lens  L  would  be  rendered 
by  the  latter  so  divergent  that  they  would  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  the  myopic 
eye;  the  myopic  eye  accordingly  would  get  sharp  vision  with  this  lens  for  paraUel 
rays — that  is,  rays  coming  from  an  infinit«  distance.  L  would  therefore  be  the  correct- 
ing glass  for  the  myopia  of  the  eye,  A.  We  can  hence  say  this:  In  order  that  an  emme- 
tropic observer  should  see  clearly  the  fundus  of  the  myopic  eye,  A,  he  must  use  the 
same  glass  that  will  correct  the  myopia  of  this  eye.  If,  therefore,  an  emmetropic 
observer  has  to  determine  the  refraction  of  a  myopic  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  he 
keeps  placing  concave  glasses  before  it  until  he  finds  one  with  which  he  gets  a  sharp 
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Fig.  2(>. — Correction  of  Myopia  by  a  Ck>NCAVE  Lens. 
The  eye  is  drawn  of  the  natural  size  of  a  myopic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  27  mm. 

view  of  the  fundus  in  the  erect  image;  the  glass  employed  gives  directly  the  degree  of 
the  myopia.  The  same  principle  holds  good  for  hypermetropic  eyes,  only  that  convex 
instead  of  concave  glasses  are  required.  The  rays  emitted  from  the  hypermetropic 
eye,  A  (Fig.  27),  are  divergent,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the  hypermetropia  is.  The 
convex  glass,  L,  which  is  re<|uired  in  a  given  case  of  hypermetropia  in  order  to  render 
{>arallel  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  eye  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the 
emmetropic  observer  to  perceive  the  fundus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  renders  rays 
falling  upon  the  eye  in  a  parallel  direction  so  convergent  that  they  are  united  upon  the 
retina,  and  is  therefore  the  glass  wliich  corrects  the  hypermetropia.    Hence  the  degree 


Fkj.  27. — Correction  of  Hypermetropia  by  a  Convex  Lens. 
The  eye  is  «Irawn  of  the  natural  «ize  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  21  mm. 

of  hypermetropia  of  the  eye  under  examination  is  given  immediately  by  the  convex 
lens  with  which  the  emmetropic  observer  sees  the  fundus  distinctly. 

An  emmetropic  observer  can  also,  it  must  be  noted,  cause  divergent  rays  to  focus 
upon  his  retina  by  calling  his  accommodation  into  play,  and  in  this  way  can  see  the 
fundus  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  distinctly  even  without  the  aid  of  a  convex  glass.  But 
as  one  can  not  estimate  precisely  the  degree  of  accommodation  thiLs  applied,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  with  precision  by  proceeding  in 
this  way. 

How  is  it  in  those  cases  in  which  the  physician  himself  is  not  emmetropic?  In 
that  case  he  must  simply  correct  in  addition  his  own  ametropia.  If,  for  instance,  an 
emmetrope  is  examining  an  eye  having  a  myopia  of  2  D  ,  he  needs  for  t  his  purpose  —  2  D, 
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If  the  observer  himself  should  have  a  myopia  of  3  D ,  he  would  have  to  take  in  addi- 
tion —  3D  for  himself;  hence  he  would  employ  a  glass  of  —  5  D.  If  the  observer  were 
a  hypermetrope  of  1  D  ,  he  would  need  ID  for  the  correction  of  his  own  ametropia; 
this,  in  combination  with  the  —  2D  which  are  required  for  the  eye  under  examination, 
gives  a  lens  of  —  ID.  A  similar  procedure  must  be  adopted  in  those  frequently  oc- 
curring cases  in  which  the  observer  is  indeed  emmetropic,  but  can  not  completely  relax 
his  accommodation  during  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  He  is  then  to  be  regarded 
a^  a  myope,  inasmuch  as  he  has  to  neutralize  his  residual  accommodation  by  a  corre- 
-sponding  concave  glass. 

[We  have  to  do  the  same  thing  if  the  patient  uses  his  accomodation.  The  fact 
that  very  few  observers  are  able  to  relax  their  accomodations  completely  when  examin- 
ing the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  patient 
himself  is  not  using  some  accomodation,  renders  the  determination  of  the  refraction  by 
the  direct  method  pretty  uncertain,  and  there  are  very  few  ophthalomlogist-s,  who  can 
measure  the  refraction  in  this  way  to  within  one  D. 

If  we  examine  by  the  direct  method  an  eye  with  a  notable  amount  of  astigmatism 
some  details  of  the  fundus,  c.  g  ,  the  vertical  vessels,  will  come  out  distinctly  with  one 
glass  while  the  vessels  at  right  angles  will  be  seen  best  with  another — the  difference  in 
strength  between  the  two  glasses  being  approximately  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
the  astigmatism.  In  this  case  we  must  recollect  that  the  glass  with  which  we  see  one 
set  of  vessels  gives  the  refraction  of  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  them.  Thus,  if  we 
see  the  vertical  vessels  with  a  -h  3  D  ,  and  the  horizontal  vessels  with  a  plane  glass, 
the  vertical  meridian  is  emmetropic  and  the  horizontal  meridian  is  hypermetropic 
3D.— D.] 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  refraction  with  the  aid  of  the  inverted  image  is  done  by 
the  method  proposed  by  Schmidt-Rimpler,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows:  The 
concave  mirror,  S  S  (Fig.  7),  forms  at  its  focus  a  sharp  image  of  the  flame  that  is  used 
is  the  source  of  light  in  making  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  This  image  lies 
between  the  mirror  and  the  convex  lens  (/).  Rays  emanating  from  it  are  by  means  of 
the  lens  thrown  upon  the  retina  of  the  patient's  eye  to  form  there  a  new  image  of  the 
flame,  which  the  observer  sees  upon  the  fundus.  Whether  this  latter  image  is  sharp 
or  not  depends  upon  various  circumstances:  upon  the  strength  of  the  mirror  and  the 
lens;  upon  the  distances  between  the  lamp,  the  mirror,  the  lens,  and  the  eye;  and 
lastly  upon  the  refraction  of  the  latter.  By  taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration 
we  can  determine  the  refraction,  provided  we  ascertain  the  distance  at  which  the 
observer  has  to  be  in  order  to  see  the  image  of  the  flame  upon  the  fundus  of  the  patient's 
eye  dist inctly.    For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  devised  by  Schmidt-Rimpler  is  employed. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  refraction  by  means  of  the  shadow  test  was  discovered 
by  Cuignet,  who  called  it  keratoscopy.  It  is  also  known  as  pupilloscopy,  retinoscopy, 
and  skiascopy  ((jKtd^  shadow).  In  using  it,  the  observer  places  himself  at  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  one  metre  from  the  patient,  and  throws  light  into  his  pupil  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror.  When  the  mirror  is  in  a  certain  position,  the  whole  pupil 
appears  of  a  vivid  red;  then  if  the  mirror  is  turned  a  little  on  its  vertical  axis,  a  black 
shadow  appears  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and,  as  the  mirror  is  rotated  still  more,  passes 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil,  until  the  latter  is  completely  dark.  From  the  direction 
in  which  the  shadow  travels  the  refractive  state  of  the  eye  under  examination  can  be 
ascertained.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must,  to  start  with,  have  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  significance  of  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  shadow  respectively. 

By  means  of  the  mirror  a  point  of  the  fundus  is  illuminated,  and  from  this  point 
the  rays  are  returned  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  them  pass  out  again  through  the 
pupil.  The  direction  which  these  rays  take  on  emerging  is  determined  by  the  refraction 
of  the  eye.  If  myopia  is  present,  we  know  that  the  emergent  rays  will  converge  so  as 
to  meet  at  the  far  point  of  the  eye.  In  Fig.  28  let  J  P  and  Pi  J  i  be  the  iris, 
and  P  P  the  pupil  of  the  patient 's  eye.  The  rays  emerging  from  the  pupil  unite  at  the 
far  point  R  of  the  eye.  If  we  suppose  that  by  means  of  the  mirror  a  point  of  the  retina 
is  illuminated  which  lies  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  line  connecting  the  pupillary 
centers  of  the  observer's  and  of  the  patient's  eyes,  R  will  be  situated  correspondingly 
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far  to  the  left  of  this  line.  From  R  the  rays  (now  become  divergent)  continue  on  their 
way  toward  the  observer's  eye,  which  we  will  now  suppose  to  be  beyond  R.  Let  t  p 
and  p  i  represent  the  iris,  and  p  p  the  pupil  of  this  eye.  Now  p  p  does  not  take  in  all 
of  the  conical  sheaf  of  rays  emanating  from  Ä,  but  only  a  portion  of  it,  having  p  o  as 
it«  base.  The  remainder  of  the  cone  falls  upon  the  iris  p  i.  Since  the  rays  consti- 
tuting this  part,  of  the  cone  are  not  seen  by  the  observer,  the  portion  of  the  pupil  which 
is  opposite  to  them,  and  from  which  they  come  (represented  in  Fig.  28  by  the  lines  of 
shading),  appears  unilluminated;  the  orUy  portion  of  the  pupil  that  does  appear  illu- 
minated being  that  which  is  here  shown  as 
unsliaded,  and  from  which  the  observer 
receives  rays  that  enter  his  own  pupil.  The 
dark  and  the  luminous  portions  of  the 
patient's  pupil  are  separated  by  a  curved 
line,  since  the  boundary  between  the  two  is 
formed  by  the  pupillary  edge  p  of  the 
observer's  eye.  Thus  the  circle  at  the  bottom 
of  Fig.  28  represents  the  pupil  of  the  patient's 
eye  seen  from  in  front;  the  portion  of  it  left 
unshaded  in  the  figure  corresponds  to  the 
illuminated  part  of  the  pupil. 

Now  suppose  that  by  a  rotation  of  the 
mirror  the  spot  of  illumination  in  the  fundus 
shifts  in  such  a  way  that  R  travels  farther 
to  the  left.  Then  more  and  more  of  the 
emergent  beam  will  fall  upon  the  iris,  and 
less  and  less  of  it  will  fall  upon  the  pupil  of 
the  observer's  eye,  and  the  shadow  in  the 
pupil  of  the  patient's  eye  will,  as  the  arrow  in 
the  circle  indicates,  advance  farther  and 
farther  toward  the  left  pupillary  margin, 
until  finally  the  whole  pupil  appears  dark. 
The  shadow,  therefore,  moves  in  the  same 
direction  that  R  does. 

We  have  now  to  determine  how  the 
movements  of  R  are  related  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mirror.  If  a  concave  mirror  is 
employed,  it  forms  at  its  focus  an  image  of 
the  lamp  flame  which  lies  between  the  mirror 
and  the  patient's  eye  and  serves  to  illu- 
minate the  latter.  If  the  mirror  is  rotated 
to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  flame  also  travels 
to  the  left.  But  as  the  portion  of  retina  illu- 
minated by  the  image  of  the  flame  must 
always  lie  on  the  side  diametrically  opposit« 
to  the  latter,  it  must,  with  the  movements  of 
the  mirror,  move  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that 
of  the  image  of  the  flame — i.  e.,  to  the  right 
(from  B  to  B^  in  Fig.  28).  But  the  point  of  union,  R,  of  the  emergent  rays  lies  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  retina;  hence  R 
will  move  to  the  left — i.  e.,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror.  Now  since  R  moves 
to  the  left  when  the  mirror  is  rotated  to  the  left,  and  as  the  shadow  in  the  pupil  travels 
to  the  left  when  R  moves  to  tlie  left,  we  may  say. 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  the  shadow  in  the  patienVs  pupil  moires  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  mirror  rotates,  provided  the  far  point  of  the  patieni^s  eye  lies 
between  the  observer's  eye  and  the  mirror. 

These  relations  are  reversed  when  we  come  to  examine  a  myopic  eye  whose  far 
point  is  beyond  the  observer's  eye.    By  constructing  Fig.  28  so  that  R  lies  beyond  i  p, 
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Fio.  28. — Shadow  Tf«t  in  Myopia. 
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it  will  be  found  that  in  this  case  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  pupil  lies  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  as  R  shifts  to  the  left  the  shadow  goes  to  the  right.  The  like  is  true  for 
those  cases  in  which  the  far  point  of  the  patient's  eye  lies  behind  the  latter,  as  is  the 
case  in  hypermetropia.  This  will  be  clear  from  Fig.  29.  P  Pj  represents  the  pupil  of 
a  hypermetropic  eye,  from  which  the  rays 
that  emanate  from  the  retina  pass  out, 
taking  a  divergent  course.  They  thus  form 
a  cone  whose  apex  lies  behind  the  eye  at  its 
far  point,  R.  If  the  illuminated  portion  of 
the  retina  lies  to  the  right  of  the  line  con- 
necting the  pupillary  centers  of  the  two 
eyes,  R  is  also  found  to  the  right  of  the 
latter.  The  pupil,  p  p,  of  the  observer's  eye 
takes  in  only  that  part  of  the  conical  sheaf  of 
rays  which  corresponds  to  the  right-hand 
portion  of  the  patient's  pupil  (the  portion 
left  imshaded  in  Fig.  29).  The  left-hand 
portion  of  the  patient's  pupil  (represented 
by  the  lines  of  shading  in  the  figure)  remains 
unilluminated,  because  the  rays  that  come 
out  from  it  no  longer  fall  upon  the  observer's 
pupil.  The  more  R  moves  to  the  right,  the 
more  the  unilluminated  portion  of  the  pupil 
is  displaced  to  the  right  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow  in  the  circle  below. 
The  shadow,  therefore,  travels  in  the  same 
direction  that  R  does,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
myopia  when  the  far  point  lies  in  front  of 
the  observer's  eye  (Fig.  28).  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  lies  in  the  different 
relation  that  the  movement  of  R  has  to  the 
rotation  of  the  mirror.  If  the  concave  mirror 
is  rotated  to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  flame 
produced  by  it  travels  likewise  to  the  left, 
and  the  spot  of  illumination  upon  the  retina 
travels  to  the  right  (from  ß  to  B,).  Then 
the  beam  of  rays  returning  from  this  spot  of 
illumination  shifts  to  the  left,  but  Ä,  since 
in  the  hypermetropic  eye  it  lies  at  the  pro- 
longation of  these  rays  backward,  moves  to 
the  right.  R,  therefore,  moves  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  mirror  rotates, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pupillary  shadow, 
which  always  moves  in  the  same  way  that 
R  does. 

Hence  when  a  concave  mirror  is  used,  the 
thadow  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  mirror  is  rotated,  provided  the 
far  point  of  the  patient's  eye  lies  behind  the 
observer's  eye  (in  low  degrees  of  myopia)  or 
behimi  the   patient's  eye  (in   hypermetropia). 

The  way  in  which  the  shadow  moves,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  far  point  and  the  observer's  eye.  If  the  observer  stations  himself  at  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  1  m.  (say  120  cm.)  from  the  patient's  eye,  R  lies 
between  the  two  eyes  when  there  is  myopia  of  1  D  or  more,  because  then  the 
patient's  far  point  lies  at  1  metre  or  less  from  his  eye.  In  myopia  amounting 
to  less  than  1  D  the  far  point  lies  behind  the  observer's  eye,  and  the  same  is  true 


Fio.  29. — Shadow  Test  in  Hypermetropia. 
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of  emmetropia,  in  which   the  far  potnl  lies  at  infinite  distance.    In  hypetmetr 

on  the  other  hand,  the  far  point   lies  behind  til«  patient's  eye*    Fmrn  these  facta' 

are  derived  the  following  rules  for  conducting  tjie  shadow  t^st: 

The  obtserver,  standing  at  rather  more  than  1  metre  from  the  patient,  illununatts 

the  eye  with  a  c<>ncavc  minxir,  and 
notices  tlie  way  in  which  the  shadow _ 
moves  in  the  patient's  pupil  an  ili 
mirror  ia  rc:ilated.  If  the  sliadow 
moves  in  the  same  direction  thai  »he 
mirror  rotates^  tliere  la  myopia  of  I  D 
or  more.  Then  successively  stronger 
concave  glasses  are  set  before  I  be 
patient's  eye  in  a  trial  frame*  until  a 
giaäss  is  fonnd  with  which  the  slmdi>w 
travels  in  the  reverse  dirc^'tion.  This 
glass  carrier  the  far  point,  of  the  eye 
to  jnst  l>eyQnd  1  metre  (corresponding 
to  a  refractive  power  of  1  I>  );  and 
the  last  gkiÄS,  n  D.,  with  which  the 
shadow  still  moves  in  the  same  sens8_ 
as  the  mirror,  corrects  the  myopia  of 
the  patient's  eye  up  to  approximately  ' 
1  D.  Hence  the  total  myopia  of  this 
eye  is  n  D  ^  I  D. 

If  J  when  the  mirror  is  rotAt^,  a 
movement  of  the  shadow  takes  place 
in  theoppfjsite  direction,  there  is  tjicn 
in    the    eye    thai    is    being  examined ' 
either  myopia  less  than  1  D  ,  or  emme-l 
tropia  or  hypermetropia.    In  tliis  case  ' 
a  aeries   of   convex  glasses  is  placed 
l>efore    the    patient's    eye    until    the 
shadow  begins  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  mirror.    If  ihis  glass 
is  n  D  J  the  refraction  of  the  patient  'a 
eye  k  n  D  —  1  D. 

[If  we  give  the  name  retfersingi 
glass  to  the  lens  which  in  any  case  just 
suffices  to  give  us  a  movement  vviih 
the  mirror,  (any  lens  ilmt  is  more 
concave  or  less  convex  giving  iis  a 
movement  against),  we  may  en\mciate 
the  above  rules  more  simply  as  follows: 
If  we  add — 1  D  to  the  reversing  glass 
we  shall  get  the  glass  that  corrects 
the  patient's  refraction. 

The  obeer^^^er  may  stand  at  any 
distance  from  the  patient  other  tlian 
a  metre,  tor  example,  he  may  stand 
at  two  metres.  In  that  case,  since  the 
reversing  glass  obviously  ptits  the 
jmtient^s  far  point  just  in  front  of  the 
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fFia.  30. — Marflb'«  Skjuumxife, 

Theie  «kiaacopefl  art  draäcned  to  be  hdd  by  the 

imtient  before  the  eyv  during  retiDDacopiQ  exAiaiiiA>- 
lioti.  Each  cvntairjs  a  fietle-n  of  a'ix  leiues,  ranginE 
frcitn  I  tu  Q  dio|) tries«  pliis  pnd  miriuii  re«pefltiveiy. 
tin  >4ditioD  to  thtse  lend««  there  la  on  one  side  » 
dUTräble  «Lide  cüQliLJaine  a  *t  D  lenst  which  cjin  be 
qtuckly  4Uppir<f  up  over  the  uttier  1euiej>  one  Jift«r 
tht  oth«i%  makiriic  furlltcr  combirtation^  from  7  D  Xo 
12  D,  To  determiine  snialler  erTora  within  1  D  a 
•lid«  «mtJiimnie  ihree  \en»t^,  0.1^.  Ü  50,  &ud  0.75  V, 
rmmßtivcly,  iH'pl&eed  oa  the  other  üde  und  c&n 
b«  Ofou^H  before  the  other  lenses.  On  theskiiucnpB 
COttlftiiima  the  plus  ieriüea  the  movable  »lide  carnei 
I  fraettutial  leuaes.  and  vice  vefsa.^D] 


^  rin^t«*tt  of  plnciniic  a  numher  of  pflat»?^«^  one  ^fter  unollier  in  a  trial  frame,  we  müy  JÜ0O  etnploy  1 
m  tevolvintf  4i»k,  h  set  of  lorenetti^  frumei*,   or  an  oblonÄ  slide  in  which  a  serieis  uf  such  flaiflefl  ia  ' 
permaiii'fiUy   fixe«!   after  tf>e  laahioQ  of  an  ophttialtao^cope.    Such  an   »pnhanci^,  whtcli   is  called  a 
tttij^acopK^  {P'm^  ^t  aljuwa   ttie  aln-fi^m   before   the  patient'»  eye  to  be  i^hiYtetl  rapidly  either  by  tb« 
paUent  Mrandf  or  by  the  physician,  without  ilie  latter  havinj?  to  move  from  hie  station. — D.l 
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observer's  03^6,  the  patient  with  the  reversing  glass  on  will  be  myopic  0.5  D  and  to 
find  the  true  correcting  glass  we  shall  have  to  add  —  0.5  D  instead  of  —  ID  to  the 
reversing  glass.  So  if  we  stand  at  half  a  metre  we  shall  have  to  add  —  2  D  to  the 
reversing  glass  to  get  the  proper  correction. 

We  determine  astigmatism  with  the  shadow  test  by  ascertaining  the  refraction  of 
the  two  principal  meridians  separately.  For  example  if  with  the  concave  mirror  at 
one  metre  we  obtain  reversal  in  the  vertical  meridian  with  +  2.5  D  and  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  with  -f  4.5  D  there  is  an  astigmatism  of  2  D  and  the  correcting  glass  is 
-r  1.50  D  sph.  C  2.00  cyl.  ax.  vert. 

A  more  accurate  way  of  determining  the  astigmatism  by  the  shadow  test  is  to 
asoertAin  the  refraction  of  one  of  the  principal  meridians  with  a  spherical  glass;  then 
leaving  this  glass  in  situ,  to  place  a  cylindrical  glass  with  its  axis  in  the  meridian  thus 
corrected  and  keep  on  changing  the  cylinder  until  with  the  two  glasses,  spherical  and 
cjdindrical,  a  complete  and  uniform  reversal  is  obtained  in  all  meridians  at  once.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  both  the  axis  and  the  amount  of  astigmatism 
with  great  precision. 

Regular  astigmatism  of  any  amount,  is  shown  in  the  shadow  test  by  the  presence 
of  a  band  of  light  which  always  runs  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  two  principal  meridians. 
This  appears  as  follows:  When  a  glass  is  put  on  which  is  about  equal  to  the  reversing 
glass  for  either  one  of  the  principal  meridians,  the  illuminated  area  of  the  pupil  instead 
of  appearing  round  is  transformed  into  an  elongated  oval  or  into  a  band  of  light  which 
runs  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  thus  corrected.  Then,  no  matter  how  the  mirror 
is  moved,  the  movements  of  the  shadow  tend  to  take  place  at  right  angles  to  this  band. 
This  band  of  light  is  an  important  indication  since  it  runs  in  the  precise  direction  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  correcting  cylinder  is  to  be  placed. 

The  presence  of  irregular  astigmatism  is  shown  in  the  shadow  test  by  confused 
shadows  which  move  irregularly  and  in  various  directions  across  the  pupil;  often  by 
the  presence  of  two  shadows  which  come  simultaneously  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
pupil  to  meet  each  other  (scissors  movement). — D.] 

The  shadow  test  can  also  be  conducted  with  the  plane  mirror.  With  this  the 
image  of  the  flame  lies  behind  the  mirror,  and  hence,  when  the  latter  is  rotated,  moves, 
not  with  the  mirror,  as  is  the  case  when  this  is  concave,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Accordingly,  the  movement  of  the  pupillary  shadow  with  relation  to  the  rotation  of 
the  mirror  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  with  the  concave  mirror." 

In  either  case  this  method  is  of  great  simplicity;  of  all  methods  it  is  the  easiest 
to  learn,  and  has  the  advantage  that  in  it  the  refraction  and  accommodation  of  the 
observer  do  not  need  to  be  considered.  Withal  it  gives  as  exact  results  as  any  one  of 
the  other  methods.  [The  shadow  test  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  our  methods  of 
determining  objectively  the  refraction,  and  of  checking  the  results  of  the  subjective 
examination,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  and  practiced.  It  usually  requires 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  relaxation  of  the  accommodation  with  homatropine,  although 
often  quite  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  without  this.'  If  the  pupil  is  dilated 
we  must  try  to  observe  the  movement  of  the  shadow  in  the  area  which  corresponds  to 
that  occupied  by  the  pupil  when  normally  contracted.  This  xnsiuil  area^  or  central 
portion  of  the  pupil,  which  the  patient  habitually  uses  for  seeing,  sometimes  differs 
markedly  in  refraction  from  the  peripheral  area  of  the  pupil.  Unless  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point  and  the  movement  of  the  shadow  in  the  visual  area  is  taken  instead  of 
that  in  the  periphery,  a  false  estimate  of  the  refraction  may  be  made. — D.] 

A  superficial  estimate  of  the  refraction  of  an  eye  can  be  got  whenever  an  observer 
at  some  distance  (say  ^bout  the  ordinary  reading  distance)  from  it  is  able  to  see  portions 
of  the  fimdus.  This  is  the  case  both  in  marked  myopia  and  in  marked  hypermetropia. 
In  marked  myopia  the  rays  emanating  from  the  eye  come  together  in  front  of  and 

•  II.  e.,  the  shadow  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  mirror  is  rotated — moves 
to  the  right  when  the  mirror  is  rotated  to  the  left,  or,  as  the  plirase  is,  move»  "against"  the  mirror 
in  myopia  of  such  a  degree  that  the  patient's  far  point  is  between  him  and  the  observer;  and  in  all 
other  cases — in  leu  degrees  of  myopia  in  emmetropia  and  in  hypermetropia — moves  "with"  the 
mirror. — D.] 
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very  close  to  it  at  its  focus  F  (Fig.  25),  where,  accordingly,  an  inverted  image  of  the 
fundus  is  produced,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  a  convex  glass.  The  observer  can  see 
this  image  if  he  places  himself  at  a  suitable  distance — e.  g.,  the  ordinary  reading  dis- 
tance. That  it  is  an  inverted  image  which  he  sees  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  moves 
to  the  right  when  he  moves  his  head  and  mirror  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.'  If  the 
observer  approaches  the  patient's  eye,  the  image  of  the  fundus  rapidly  becomes  indis- 
tinct and  soon  disappears  altogether,  because  the  observer  then  gets  so  close  to  it  that 
he  can  no  longer  accommodate  for  it. 

In  marked  hypermetropia,  too,  the  image  of  the  fundus  can  be  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  erect  image.  It  moves  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  observer  moves,  and  remains  distinct  when  the  latter  approaches  the  patient's 
eye.  We  can  thus  determine  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia  or 
of  hypermetropia. 

'Fhe  presence  of  regular  astigmatism  may  be  recognized  from  the  change  of  shape 
which  the  papilla  undergoes.  In  regular  astigmatism  one  meridian  of  the  dioptric 
system  of  the  eye  is  more  refractive  than  the  one  at  right  angles  to  it;  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  to  correspond  to  a  stronger  convex  lens  than  does  the  latter.  Hence  with  the 
erect  image  the  papilla  will  be  seen  under  a  greater  enlargement  in  the  more  refractive 
meridian.  If  the  latter,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  vertical,  a  round  papilla  wiU  appear 
like  a  vertical  oval.  But  the  papilla  often  has  in  reality  an  oval  form;  and,  in  order 
to  distinguish  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  papilla  that  is  anatomically  oval  or  with 
an  astigmatic  distortion  of  a  round  papilla,  we  must  resort  to  a  comparison  with  the 
inverted  image.  If  the  papilla  is  really  a  vertical  oval,  it  must  appear  so  with  the 
inverted  image  also.  If,  however,  there  is  astigmatism,  the  distortion  due  to  it  in  the 
inverted  image  will  be  the  opposite  to  that  produced  in  the  erect  image — i.  e.,  in  the 
example  given  the  papilla  in  the  inverted  image  would  appear  transversely  oval.  (This, 
however,  is  only  the  case  when  the  convex  lens  used  for  forming  the  inverted  image 
is  held  close  to  the  patient's  eye.  If  the  lens  is  gradually  carried  off,  the  papilla  appears 
first  round,  and  at  length  vertically  oval.)* 

Determination  of  Differences  of  Level  in  the  Fundus. — ^Differences  of  level 
can  not  only  be  appreciated,  but  also  precisely  measured  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. This  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  erect  image,  by  means  of  which  the  refraction 
can  he  determined  for  every  point  separately  of  the  visible  fundus.  If  a  point  in  the 
fundus  projects  above  its  surroundings,  as,  for  instance,  the  swollen  {>apilla  in  neuritis, 
the  axis  of  the  eye  corresponding  to  this  point  is  shorter — that  is,  there  is  a  hyperme- 
tropia. By  determining  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia  we  can  compute  the  height 
of  the  prominence.  Conversely,  a  point  of  the  fundus  which  lies  farther  back  (for 
example,  the  bottom  of  an  excavation)  possesses  a  myopic  refraction,  from  which  the 
linear  measure  of  the  amount  of  depression  can  be  found.  As  the  basis  of  this  com- 
putation the  rule  holds  that  a  difference  of  level  of  about  1  mm.  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  refraction  of  3  D. 

1  [This  is  not  so  much  an  evidence  of  the  image's  being  inverted  aa  of  it»  being  in  front  of  the  eye. 
The  image  of  the  funduH.  in  fact,  appears  to  move  to  the  right  when  the  observer  moves  his  head  to 
the  left,  because  it  lies  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  pupil  to  which  its  movements  are  referred.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  hypermetropia  the  image  of  the  fundus  appears  to  move  in  the  same  way  tliat  the 
observer  does,  because  tlie  image  then  lies  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil.  The  conditions  are  the  same 
as  when  we  are  on  a  moving  train,  and  looking  out  at  the  telegrapn  poles  near  the  track,  backed  by 
trees  in  the  distance.  The  trees  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  train,  and  the  telegraph 
poles  in  the  opposite  direction  the  movements  of  both  being  projected  upon  some  plane  intermediate 
between  tlie  two. — D.] 

*  [The  fact  that  the  papilla  appears  to  change  its  ahape  as  the  convex  lens  is  withdrawn  from  the 
patient's  eye  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  astigmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  an  apparent  change  in  size  of 
the  papilla,  without  change  of  shape  occurring  when  the  convex  lens  is  gradually  withdrawn,  points  to 
simple  hypermetropia  or  myopia — to  the  former  if  the  disk  appears  to  diminish,  and  to  the  latt«r  if 
the  disk  appears  to  enlarge.  If  the  convex  lens  is  placed  so  that  its  focal  point  is  a  little  farther  from 
the  eye  than  the  anterior  focus  of  the  latter  (i.  e.,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  mch  in  front  of  the  cornea), 
there  will  be  no  distortion  of  the  image  of  the  disk  from  astigmatism,  and  no  apparent  increase  or  di- 
minution in  size  due  to  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  As  this  is  the  position  of  the  lens  which  ^ives  ao 
undistortecl  view  of  the  fundus,  it  is  the  one  that  should  habitually  be  used  in  making  exanunationa 
by  the  indirect  method— i.e.  a  2-inch  lens  should  be  held  2i  inches  and  a  3-inch  lens  3i  inohes  in 
front  of  the  cornea. — D.l 
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DiflFerenoes  of  level  of  the  fundus  are  also  made  apparent  by  'parallactic  diaplace- 
tnerU.  This  is  the  displacement  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  vision  all  objects 
show  which  do  not  lie  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  frontal  plane.  With  the  erect  image 
we  appreciate  this  parallactic  displacement  if  during  the  examination  we  move  a  little 
from  side  to  side.  In  making  the  examination  with  the  inverted  image  we  move  the 
CDn\-ex  lens  which  serves  for  the  production  of  the  invert^  image  a  little  up  and  down 
during  the  examination.  If  the  points  of  the  fundus  which  we  have  fixed  upon  lie  all 
in  the  same  plane,  they  do  not  change  their  relative  position  to  each  other  with  the 
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Fig.  31. — Parallactic  Displacement  of  the  Inverted  Image  of  Points  of  the  Fundus, 
Lying  at  Different  Levels. 

shifting  of  the  convex  lens.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  difference  of  level  exists  between 
tbem,  we  notice  a  displacement  with  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  they  now  come 
nearer  together,  now  go  farther  apart.  Figure  31  may  elucidate  what  takes  place.  Let 
a  be  a  point  on  the  edge,  b  a  point  behind  it  on  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve.  If  the  convex  lens  stands  at  I,  the  images  of  the  two  points  a^  and  b, 
fadl  behind  each  other  and  are  superimposed.  If  the  convex  lens  is  now  brought  to  II, 
the  image  of  the  point  a  is  reproduced  at  a„  that  of  &  at  6,;  the  points  appear  to  have 
separated  from  each  other.  Had  the  convex  lens  been  carried  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  apparent  displacement  of  the  two  points  would  have  taken  place  in  the  opposite 
sense;  it  would  have  looked  as  if  the  edge  of  the  excavation  had  been  drawn  over  the 
bottom  of  it.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  displacement  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
two  points  can  be  estimated,  but  can  not  be  exactly  computed,  as  is  possible  with  the 
aid  of  the  erect  image. 


CHAPTER  II. 
FUNCTIONAL  TESTING. 

4.  Besides  instituting  the  objective  examination,  we  have  further 
to  test  the  function  of  the  eye.  In  doing  this  we  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  statements  of  the  patient,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  latter's  intelligence  and  good  will. 

Our  visual  sensations  are  of  three  different  kinds,  inasmuch  as  in 
looking  at  objects  we  take  cognizance  of  their  form,  their  color,  and 
their  brightness.  The  faculty  by  which  we  recognize  the  form  of  ob- 
jects is  called  the  space  sense,  and  finds  its  numerical  expression  in  the 
visual  acuity;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  colors  constitutes 
the  color  sense;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  different  degrees 
of  brightness  constitutes  the  light  sense.  These  faculties  are  resident 
in  the  retina  throughout  its  entire  extent,  although  in  very  different 
degrees.  In  this  regard  we  must  distinguish  between  central  and 
peripheral  vision. 

Central  or  direct  vision  is  vision  with  the  fovea  centralis.  When 
we  wish  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  we  "fix'*  [or  '* fixate"  or  ''sight"] 
it — that  is,  we  turn  the  eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  image  of  the 
object  fall  upon  the  fovea  centralis,  as  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
anatomical  structure,  gives  us  the  sharpest  vision  that  we  are  capable 
of.  It  is  with  reference  to  central  vision  that  we  test  the  refraction, 
the  accommodation,  and  the  visual  acuity.  For  more  precise  particulars 
in  regard  to  these  tests,  see  Part  III  of  this  book,  which  treats  of  the 
optical  defects  of  the  eye. 

Peripheral  or  indirect  vision  is  vision  with  those  parts  of  the  retina 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  fovea  centralis  and  which  comprise  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  retina.  Vision  with  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  retina  affords  a  less  distinct,  a  duller  sensation,  of  which  we  can 
best  get  an  idea  by  holding  the  outspread  fingers  of  our  hand  to  one  side 
of  the  eye,  while  the  latter  is  looking  straight  ahead.  The  farther  from 
the  fovea  centralis  is  the  image  produced  upon  the  retina,  the  more  in- 
distinct is  the  perception  of  its  shape.  For  perceptions  of  movement, 
on  the  other  hand  (Exnor),  as  well  as  of  slight  differences  of  luminosity, 
the  periphery  of  the  retina  is  actually  more  sensitive  than  the  center. 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  peripheral  vision,  if  we  can  get  no  well-defined 
perceptions  with  it?  Wo  can  best  understand  this  by  observing  per- 
sons who  have  lost  peripheral  vision  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the 
fovea  centralis  and  its  immediate  vicinity  retain  their  functional  activity, 
lis  happens  in  many  diseases,  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Such 
persons  can  sometimes  still  road  the  finest  print,  and  yet  are  in  no 
condition  to  go  about  alone.  Wo  can  put  ourselves  in  this  condition 
34 
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if  we  fasten  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  long  tube  which  allows  us  to  see  only 
the  point  lying  directly  in  front  of  our  Une  of  vision.  We  can  not  go 
about  with  such  an  apparatus,  because  we  strike  against  objects  every- 
where. Peripheral  vision,  therefore,  is  of  service  in  orientation.  How? 
If,  as  we  are  walking,  we  look  straight  before  us  and  there  is  a  stone 
lying  in  our  path,  the  latter  forms  an  image  in  the  periphery  of  the 
retina  of  our  eye,  in  this  case  in  the  upper  part  of  it.  The  stone,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  but  still  it  excites  our  attention.  Our 
gaze  is  then  directed  at  it;  it  is  seen  directly;  we  recognize  it  as  an 
obstacle,  and  avoid  it.  The  same  thing  happens  if  we  go  out  upon  the 
street  and  men  come  toward  us  from  one  side,  etc.  The  images  falUng 
upon  the  periphery  of  the  retina  give  us  warning  signals  which  make 
us  cast  our  eye  directly  upon  the  objects  which  produce  the  images. 
And  it  is  precisely  moving  objects  that  are  most  sure  to  attract  our 
attention,  since,  as  just  stated,  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina 
have  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  for  the  perception  of  movement. 

5.  Examination  of  the  Field  of  Vision. — The  examination  of  the 
the  field  of  vision — that  is,  of  the  limits  of  indirect  vision — must  be 
made  for  each  eye  separately.  The  eye  examined  is  directed  at  a  fixed 
point,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  remain  steadily  in  the  same  position, 
while  the  other  eye  is  kept  closed. 

The  simplest  way  of  investigating  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision 
is  by  using  the  hand  as  a  test  object.  The  physician  places  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  patient  and  at  a  short  distance  from  him;  the 
patient  looks  with  one  eye  at  the  physician's  eye  directly  opposite. 
The  physician  now  closes  his  other  eye  (as  does  the  patient),  and  gradu- 
ally moves  his  hand  from  the  periphery  inward  over  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  \iew;  the  patient  must  tell  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  hand.  In 
this  way  the  physician  has  in  his  own  eye  a  means  of  judging  the  field 
of  view  of  the  patient;  if  this  is  normal,  the  patient  must  see  the  hand 
at  the  same  time  that  the  physician  does  with  his  eye.  This  method 
is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  recognition  of  the  larger  encroachments 
upon  the  visual  field;  but  small  defects  can  not  be  thus  recognized. 
It  is  the  only  method  of  testing  applicable  in  those  cases  in  which  smaller 
test  objects  are  no  longer  made  out  because  the  vision  is  too  poor. 

[If  instead  of  the  hand  a  small  test  object  be  used,  this  method, 
which  may  be  called  the  confrontation  method,  is  quite  precise  and  is 
also  as  accurate  for  clinical  purposes  as  the  more  seemingly  scientific 
methods  described  later.  A  suitable  test  object  for  this  purpose  is  a 
white  card  with  a  round  black  spot  three  mm.  in  diameter  on  each  side 
of  it.  or  for  color  testa  a  small  colored  square  on  each  side  of  a  gray  card, 
the  gray  ha\ing  the  same  light  value  as  the  color  that  it  bears  (Holden). 
The  observer  stations  himself  opposite  the  patient  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  background  and  the  illumination  are  alike  for  both.  The  patient 
closes  his  left  eye  and  with  his  right  looks  straight  into  the  observer's 
left  eye.    The  observer  closes  his  own  right  eye,  looks  with  his  left  straight 
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at  the  patient's  right  eye,  and,  holding  the  test  card  midway  between 
the  patient  and  himself,  carries  it  from  the  periphery  to  the  center 
noting  the  point  where  he  himself  first  sees  the  dot  and  then  the  point 
where  the  patient  sees  it.  If  these  two  points  coincide,  the  patient 
has  a  normal  field  in  that  special  meridian;  otherwise  his  field  is  ab- 
normal. Thus,  if  under  the  given  conditions  the  observer  begins  to  see 
the  spot  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  center  but  the  patient  does  not 
see  it  until  it  is  carried  half  way  in,  the  patient's  field  is  contracted  one- 
half  in  that  meridian. 

By  repeating  this  test  for  the  chief  meridians  in  succession,  quite 
an  accurate  plot  of  the  field  may  be  made  as  compared  with  the  field 
of  the  normal  eye  (see  Fig.  32.) — D.] 


[Fio.  32. — Plot  of  Field  taken  bt  the  Confrontation  Method. 

The  observer  with  one  eye  shut  gets  an  idea  of  his  field  of  vifiion  in  the  other  as  a  space  bounded 
by  an  oval,  a,  a,  a,  which  reckoning  from  the  point  of  fixation,  F,  extends  apparently  about  twice 
as  far  to  the  temporal  Hide,  T,  as  to  the  nasal,  N.  and  also  extends  somewhat  further  below  than  above. 
The  patient  in  ttie  present  case  sees  the  test  object  only  half  as  far  out  as  the  observer  does  to  the 
temporal  side,  and  two-thinls  as  far  out  to  the  nasal,  while  his  field  above  and  below  is  contracted 
about  one-half.    His  field,  therefore,  has  the  extent  shown  by  the  curved  line,  6,  6.  6. — D.] 

If  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  see  even  the  hand,  we 
must  make  use  of  a  candle  flame  which  we  carry  about  through  the 
field  of  vision.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  we  test  the  visual  field  of  a 
person  who  is  blind  from  cataract.  [In  doing  this  we  place  the  patient 
in  a  dark  room,  l)ündfoI(l  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief  the  eye  not  under 
examination,  and  direct  the  patient  to  keep  the  other  eye  fixed  steadily 
in  one  direction.  We  then  carry  a  candle  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and,  a.s  we  do  so,  alternately  shade  and  uncover  it.  The  patient, 
if  his  field  is  normal,  must  be  able  to  tell  not  only  when  it  is  light  and 
when  it  is  dark,  but  also  just  where  the  light  is  at  any  moment  (see 
§  156).  -I).] 

We  can  got  at  the  field  of  vision  more  exactly  by  means  of  a  blaeh- 
board.     We  place  the  patient  before  this  and  take  care  that  during  the 
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examination  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  board  remains  al- 
ways the  same  (e.  g.,  30  cm.).  Directly  opposite  the  patient's  eye  we 
make  a  mark  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk,  and  direct  him  to  fix  his 
gaze  on  this  mark  during  the  examination.  The  chalk  is  now  gradually 
brought  from  the  edge  of  the  blackboard  to  its  center,  and  the  patient 
is  to  tell  at  what  moment  he  first  sees  it.  By  marking  on  the  blackboard 
the  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  and  connecting  the  points 
thus  determined,  we  fix  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  size  of 
the  latter  is,  of  course,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  it 
is  taken. 

Even  this  method  is  not  entirely  free  from  drawbacks  which  spring 
from  the  difficulty  of  projecting  a  hollow  sphere  like  the  retina  upon 
a  plane.  One  important  drawback  is  that  unequal  distances  in  the 
field  of  vision  correspond  to  equal  distances  on  the  retina.    Thus,  in 
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Fio.  33. — Projection  of  the  Visual  Field. 

The  field  of  vision  of  the  eye.  A,  projected  in  the  semicircle  of  the  perimeter,  P.  extends  from 
05*  on  the  nasal  side  to  90"  on  the  temporal  side,  corresponding  to  the  points,  e  and  d,  of  the  retina. 
These  mark  the  anterior  border  of  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina,  which  extends  farther  forward 
oo  the  nasal  side  than  on  the  temporal.  On  a  nat  surface,  T  T,  the  field  of  vision  can  not  be  repre- 
•ented  as  far  as  its  temporal  limit,  since  its  projection,  O,  falls  outside  of  the  surface. 

Fig.  33,  the  distances  m  a  and  b  c  upon  the  retina  are  equal,  each  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  of  ten  degrees.  In  the  field  of  vision  projected  on 
the  board,  T  T,  however,  the  section  (from  70°  to  80°)  that  corresponds 
to  the  second  region  of  the  retina  is  many  times  greater  than  that  (from 
0°  to  10°)  which  corresponds  to  the  first.  Hence,  a  spot  upon  the  retina 
of  definite  size  that  has  become  insensitive  to  light  would  in  such  a  visual 
field  appear  as  a  gap,  the  size  of  which  would  be  quite  different  accord- 
ing as  it  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  center,  and  thus  mistakes  might 
be  caused.  A  second  evil  is  that  the  whole  of  a  normal  visual  field  does 
not  find  a  place  on  a  plane,  be  the  latter  ever  so  large.  The  normal 
field  of  \'ision,  that  is,  extends  outward  to  90°  and  more.  Therefore, 
as  is  evident  from  Fig.  33,  the  temporal  limit  of  the  visual  field  can 
never  be  projected  on  the  board. 

After  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  there  is  only  one  exact  method 
of  representing  the  visual  field,  and  that  is  the  projection  of  it  upon  a 
hollow  sphere  (Aubert).  Upon  this  principle  different  perimeters  are 
constructed.  To  Förster  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced  this 
instrument  into  ophthalmic  practice.     Förster's  perimeter  consists,  not 
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of  a  complete  hemisphere,  but  of  a  metallic  seniieirele  (Fig.  33,  P;  see 
also  Fig.  34)  wluch  represents,  as  it  were,  one  meridiaa  of  ihe  heini* 
sphere.  The  semi  c  irr  I  e  is  capable  of  being  revolved  so  aa  to  take  the 
direction  of  each  meridian  in  sueression.  The  patient  supports  liis  head 
OD  a  chin  re>^t  which  is  so  placed  in  front  of  the  semicircle  that  the  eye 
to  be  examined  is  situated  in  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  Utter.    In 
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[Fia.    34,^A    PERlMITTElt. 

The  Y"--"'--'  '"^  fflfletitially  of  a  irrarl untied  arc  niooff  vhleh  th«  t«*l  ob|«^t  is  carried,  Thil 

are  ia  ciap»Wi?ui  rot^tioii  ihr*jUKh  ni!  m  er  id  Lb  n«,  thi;'  riipridian  Wbicb  it  occupies  and  the  pa  sit  ion  of  the 
test  uhiiK^t  <3n  the  urt  bfiiiic  rimrked  upün  the  dici^rntiiv  whirh,  lie  ihown  on  the  Ifit  »idp  of  the  tsut»  is 
altaehc^l  tu  the  uietrumetit.  The  patiftnt  aita  with  hia  ehin  id  the  ehiu  reat  alidin^  in  the  uprtabi* 
ahown  on  the  right-hand  ttde  of  the  cut.— D.l 

the  examination  the  eye  must  be  fixed  upon  the  middle  point  of  the 
semicircular  arc,  while  the  mark  that  serves  for  the  test  is  carried 
to  and  fro  along  the  latter.  A  scale  of  degrees  marked  upon  the  semi- 
circular arc  enables  us  to  read  off  directly  the  situation  of  the 
boundary  of  the  visual  field,  and  the  result  obtained  is  transferred 
to  a  diagram  (Fig.  36), 

[The  perimeter  or  the  confrontation  method  will  show  gross  altera- 
tions in  the  field,  and  must  be  employed  in  any  event  when  the  field  is 
of  anytliing  like  normal  extent.     For  very  contracted  fields  and  partie- 
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ularly  for  mapping  out  central  or  paracentral  scotomata  (see  page  41) 
the  perimeter  has  too  small  a  radius.  In  this  case  it  is  much  better  to 
use  the  blackboard  or  a  tangent  plane  placing  the  patient  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  it,  say  thirty  inches,  or  0.75  of  a  metre.  A 
convenient  device  for  this  purpose  is  a  curtain  which  is  dead  black  on 
the  side  turned  toward  the  patient  and  white  on  the  other.  The  white 
side  may  be  covered  with  a  series  of  concentric  circles  and  meridians 
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(Fig.  35. — Tangent  Plane  for  Plottino  Central  and  Paracentral  Scotomata,  the  Field  of 
Fixation,  and  the  Double  Images  in  Paralysis. 

The  fiinire  nhown  the  reverse,  or  white  side  of  the  curtain  forming  the  tangent  plane,  the  other 
aide,  turned  toward  the  patient,  being  a  dead  black  and  without  markings  except  for  a  white-headed 
piD  right  at  its  center.  The  curtain  can  be  raised  and  lowered,  so  aa  to  bring  this  pin  directly  in  front 
of  the  patient's  eye.  The  ttmall  squares  of  the  checkerboard  in  the  figure  denote  two-inch  intervals, 
tue  larger  «luare»  intervals  of  one  foot.  The  circles  denote  intervals  of  5",  and  are  drawn  on  the  aa- 
flumption  that  the  patient  is  just  30  inches  from  the  tangent  plane.  Pins  are  thrust  into  the  black 
aide  of  the  curtain,  to  show  the  outlines  of  scotomata,  the  limits  of  the  field  of  fixation,  the  exact  site 
of  double  imageM,  etc.  The  plot  outline<i  by  these  pin»  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  curtain  may  b«  1 
fcrred  at  once  to  a  chart  which  has  printed  on  it  a  diagram  like  that  shown  in  the  figure. — D.] 


to  which  for  certain  purposes  may  be  added  a  checkerboard  of  foot 
and  two-inch  squares  (see  Fig.  35).  The  limits  of  the  field  or  of  the 
scotoma  are  indicated  by  pins  which  are  thrust  through  the  curtain 
from  the  black  side  and  whose  precise  location  is  shown  by  reference  to 
the  diagram  on  the  white  or  reverse  side. — D.] 

6.  Extent  of  the  Field  of  Vision. — The  normal  field  of  vision, 
as  a  glance  at  the  appended  diagram  (Fig.  36)  shows,  does  not  by  any 
means  extend  equally  far  in  all  directions.  It  stretches  farthest  toward 
the  external  (temporal)  side,  where  it  has  an  extent  of  over  90°.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  still  see  objects  on  the  temporal  side,  although  they 
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lie  in,  or  even  somewhat  behind,  a  plane  passing  through  the  pupil 
(for  example,  the  point  0  in  Fig.  33).  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  rays  from  such  a  point  undergo  such  strong  refraction 
at  the  surface  of  the  cornea  that  they  can  still  enter  the  pupil.  The 
field  of  vision  is  much  less  extensive  in  other  directions,  especially  in 
directions  inward  and  upward.    The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in 


Bighl  Eye. 


Tta.  36,— FiEuj  or  Vibion  of  the  Rtoirr  Et^>  for  Wkctf,  Bi/he,  Rkd.  and  QimiiK«  Fon  *  Tkst 
Objbct*  op  20  SquASü  M«.     (After  B»jmi.) 

Fi  point  of  fijLatJoD;  M .  Mmriotte^i»  bllad  wpiyt. 


the  fact  that  the  nose  and  the  eyebrows  project  into  the  field  of  view 
and  limit  it.  This  ol>staclc  can  indeed  be  partially  overcome  by  making 
suitable  rotation  of  the  head  while  the  field  of  vision  is  Ijeing  examined, 
but  even  then  we  never  find  the  field  of  vision  as  extensive  on  the  nasal 
side  as  it  is  on  the  temporal.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  margin  of 
the  percipient  layers  of  the  retina  does  not  extend  as  far  forward  on  the 
temporal  side  üä  on  the  nasal  (Fig.  33,  d  and  e), 

[The  field  that  we  obtain  in  any  given  case  either  ^ith  the  peri- 
meter or  with  other  methods,  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  eon- 
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spicuousness  of  the  test  object,  the  background  against  which  the  ob- 
ject is  projected,  the  way  the  light  falls  on  it,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  is  especially  true  of  pathological  cases,  in  which  we  shall  often  find 
that  the  field  shows  considerable  variations  from  day  to  day  without 
there  being  any  actual  change  in  their  condition  itself  to  cause  it.  In 
fact  the  comparison  between  two  perimetric  records  either  of  the  same 
case  or  of  different  cases  may  be  quite  misleading  unless  we  are  sure 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  records  were  taken  were  identi- 
cal. Hence,  a  perimetric  record  is  not  complete  unless  the  attendant 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the  size  and  kind  of  test  object  employed, 
are  noted. — D.] 

The  jxzihological  aUerations  of  the  visual  field  consist  in  its  curtail- 
ment. This  is  either  produced  by  a  pushing  in  of  the  boundary  of  the 
\isual  field  at  some  point,  or  it  occurs  under  the  form  of  gaps  l3äng  like 
islands  inside  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Narrowing  of  the  visual  field  at  the  periphery  presents  var3äng 
characters.  If  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
center  from  all  points  alike  we  speak  of  a  concentric  contraction.  When 
this  is  considerable,  it  results  in  that  incapacity  for  orientation  which 
has  been  already  described,  although  it  may  be  that  direct  vision  (visual 
acuity  in  the  narrower  sense)  is  still  quite  good.  In  other  cases,  the 
contraction  extends  from  one  side  only  of  the  periphery  into  the  visual 
field.  If  it  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  whose  base  corresponds  to  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  field,  it  is  called  a  sector-shaped  contraction. 
A  peculiar  variety  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  the  hemiopic, 
in  which  exactly  one  half  of  the  field  is  wanting  (see  §  100  and  Figs.  269 
and  270). 

Island-like  gaps  in  the  visual  field  are  called  scotomata}  One  of 
these  exists  in  the  healthy  eye  at  that  point  of  the  visual  field  which 
corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  known  as  Mari- 
otte's  blind  spot  (Fig.  36,  M).  In  the  field  of  vision  it  lies  about  \SP 
to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  fixation,  F.  The  scotomata  which  occur 
as  the  result  of  disease  have  a  very  different  significance  for  vision  ac- 
cording to  their  situation;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  we  distinguish 
them  into  central  and  peripheral.  A  central  scotoma  is  one  which  in- 
volves the  point  of  fixation  (cf.  Fig.  277).  In  this  case  direct  vision  is 
either  greatly  diminished  or  is  abrogated  altogether.  The  patient  can 
no  longer  do  any  fine  work,  although  his  power  of  orientation  remains 
intact.  Peripheral  scotomata  cause  little  disturbance  of  sight,  espe- 
cially if  they  lie  far  from  the  point  of  fixation,  in  which  case  they  may 
not  come  to  the  patient's  knowledge  until  his  visual  field  is  being 
examined.  A  special  variety  of  scotoma  is  the  annular,  which  encircles 
the  point  of  fixation  like  a  ring  (which  is  not  always  completely  closed), 
but  leaves  intact  the  point  of  fixation  itself.     [See  Fig.  281.] 

1  From  o'icoroc,  darkness. 
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Von  Graefe  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  testing  the  visual 
field  in  ophthalmic  practice.  He  showed  that  for  many  intra-ocular  diseases  there  are 
special  varieties  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  these  diseases,  and  can  be  utilized  for  their  diagnosis.  Since  then  the  study  of  the 
visual  field  has  been  much  cultivated,  so  that  at  present  its  examination  has  great 
significance,  both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Ccvicentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  ajssociated  with  retention  of  good  central 
vision,  we  meet  with  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  sometimes  also  in  glaucoma 
simplex.  In  other  diseases  which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  concentric  contraction 
of  the  visual  field,  as,  for  instance,  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  retina,  central 
vision  is  also  simultaneously  and  markedly  affected.  Finally,  concentric  contraction, 
often  of  very  high  degree,  is  characteristic  of  hysterical  amblyopia.     [Figs   279,  280.] 

We  find  the  sectorshaped  deficiencies  especially  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve; 
also  in  occlusion  of  one  of  the  larger  retinal  arteries,  when  the  sector-shaped  district 
of  the  retina  supplied  by  such  an  artery  has  its  function  abrogated.  We  observe  more 
extensive,  although  not  triangular,  contractions  of  the  visual  field  in  detachment  of 
the  retina,  and  these  most  often  extending  in  an  upward  direction,  since  the  detach- 
ment, if  of  long  standing,  generally  involves  the  lowermost  part  of  the  eye.  In  glaucoma 
a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  toward  the  nasal  side  is  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence. 

Scotomata  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  diseases  of  the  fundus  with  focal  lesions; 
especially,  therefore,  in  chorioiditis  disseminata,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  gape  in  the 
visual  field  correspond  to  the  separate  spots  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  So  long 
as  these  gaps  affect  the  periphery  only  of  the  visual  field,  they  cause  little  disturbance 
of  sight.  If  they  are  very  numerous,  the  visual  field  acquires  a  sieve-like  character. 
If,  finally,  one  of  the  chorioiditic  foci  is  localized  at  the  region  of  the  chorioid  corre- 
sponding to  the  yellow  spot,  the  visual  power  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  the 
formation  of  a  central  scotoma  in  addition  to  the  scotomata  in  the  periphery. 

Isolated  central  scotomata  occur  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  especially  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  of  myopia  of  a  high  degree, 
and  of  senile  changes.  In  sdl  these  cases  there  corresponds  to  the  scotoma  a  change  in 
the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  another  series  of 
cases,  on  the  contrary,  a  central  scotoma  exists,  but  the  result  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  is  negative;  the  cause  of  the  scotoma  is  then  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  optic  nerve.  In  the  latter  it  is  just  those  fibers  which  supply  the  region  of  the 
macula  lutea  that  are  the  most  favorite  seat  of  disease  (in  retrobulbar  neuritis  and  in 
toxic  amblyopia;  see  §  §  102  and  104). 

[A  person  with  normsil  eyes  will  develop  a  relative  central  scotoma  if  placed  in  a 
room  that  is  sufficiently  darkened.  If  the  room  is  darkened  still  more,  the  scotoma 
becomes  absolute — under-sensitiveness  of  the  fovea  to  light  in  eyes  that  are  adapted 
to  the  dark  (Hess).— D.] 

As  the  expression  scotoma  is  used  in  different  senses,  it  will  require  in  this  place 
a  more  precise  explanation.  We  distinguish  between  positive  and  negative  scotomata 
(Förster). 

By  a  positive  scotoma  we  understand  a  dark  spot  which  the  patient  perceives  in 
his  visual  field — projects,  that  is,  upon  some  portion  of  his  visual  field.  The  cause  of 
a  positive  scotoma  lies  either  in  the  refracting  media  or  in  the  retina.  It  may  have 
its  basis  in  fundus  changes,  e.  g.,  an  exudate  or  a  hemorrhage  into  the  retina.  Such 
lesions  throw  a  shadow  on  the  rods  and  cones,  as  these  are  the  furthest  back  of  all 
the  layers  of  the  retina,  and  this  shadow  is  perceived  and  is  projected  exteriorly.  Scoto- 
mata of  this  kind  are  jjest  brought  to  light  by  making  the  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  a 
uniformly  bright  surface  (e.  g.,  a  sheet  of  white  paper).  They  are  often  more  readily 
perceived  if  the  illumination  is  at  the  same  time  diminished  (as  by  letting  down  the 
window  curtains).  We  can  direct  the  patient  to  make  a  copy  of  the  dark  spots  that 
become  visible  upon  the  paper,  and  from  this  we  can  determine  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  diseased  portions  of  the  retina.  Opacities  in  the  refracting  media  also  throw 
their  shadow  upon  the  retina,  and  are  therefore  visible  as  dark  spots.  If  the  opacities 
lie  in  the  vitreous  they  are  motile  (muscae  volitantes),  and  the  scotomata  caused  by  them 
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are  characterized  as  motile  scotomata.    It  is  better  not  to  use  the  expression  scotoma 
for  cases  of  this  sort. 

We  characterize  as  a  negative  scotoma  a  hiatus  in  the  visual  field,  an  isolated  spot 
within  the  confines  of  wliich  the  patient  does  not  perceive  any  external  objects.  Such 
a  scotoma,  accordingly,  is  not  discovered  as  a  rule  until  the  visual  field  is  examined. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  negative  scotoma  from  being  at  the  same  time  a  posi- 
tive one  too;  the  same  diseased  regions  of  the  retina  that  are  insensitive  to  external 
luminous  impressions  can  at  the  same  time  be  themselves  perceived  as  dark  spots  and 
be  projected  exteriorly. 

Negative  scotomata  are  divided  into  absolute  and  relative.  An  abeoliUe  scotoma 
is  present  if  within  its  limits  all  perception  of  light  is  wanting,  while  with  relative  scoto- 
mata the  perception  of  light  is  merely  diminished.  We  discover  a  relative  scotoma  by 
making  the  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  small  objects,  and  especiaUy  by  choos- 
ing colored  objects  for  this  pur]X)se.  For  with  a  certain  diminution  of  the  visual  power 
the  ability  to  distinguish  colors  accurately  disappears,  while  the  objects  themselves, 
owing  to  differences  in  their  luminosity,  can  still  be  recognized.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  nicotine,  the  visual  field,  measured  with  the  aid  of 
a  white  test  object,  may  seem  quite  normal;  but  if  a  small  red  paper  disk  is  chosen  for 
the  examination  there  is  a  small  region  in  the  center  in  wliich  the  disk  is  no  longer 
recognized  as  red.  A  relative  scotoma  is  present,  and  that,  moreover,  a  color  scotoma 
(scotoma  for  red). 

Even  in  the  normal  visual  field  the  perception  of  colore  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
Just  as  in  regard  to  the  visual  acuity,  so  also  in  regard  to  the  color  sense,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  central  and  peripheral  color  perception.  While  the  former  is 
tested  by  simply  placing  samples  of  different  colors  before  the  patient,  colored  marks, 
which  are  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  board  or  on  the  perimeter.  The  bigger,  brighter, 
and  nK>re  saturated  the  colored  siu*faces  used  for  this  purpose  are,  the  further  toward 
the  periphery  will  their  color  be  distinguished,  and  they  may  even  be  distinguished  up 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  field.  But  when  the  examination  is  made  with  the  ordinary 
test  objects  used  with  the  perimeter  (colored  squares  of  paper,  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter), 
the  most  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  found  to  be  color  blind.  If  such  a  colored 
square  is  pushed  from  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  toward  the  center,  the  person 
examined  at  first  recognizes  only  the  presence  of  a  moving  object.  It  is  not  till  the 
square  approaches  nearer  the  center  of  the  visual  field  that  its  color  is  correctly  given. 
The  moment  when  this  occurs  is  not  the  same  for  all  colors,  some  being  recognized 
farther  out  from  the  center  than  others.  The  visual  field  for  green  is  the  smallest,  that 
for  red  somewhat  larger,  that  for  yellow  still  larger,  that  for  blue  the  largest  (see  Fig.  34). 
The  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  colored  objects  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. For  instance,  we  find  in  one  case  the  visual  field  normal  when  tested  with 
white,  while  the  examination  with  colors  shows  already  a  considerable  introcession  of 
its  borders  at  one  spot.  After  some  time,  if  the  disease  has  progressed,  we  now,  on 
testing  with  white,  establish  the  same  deficiency  in  the  visual  field  that  had  before 
existed  for  colored  objects  only.  The  examination  with  colors  is  accordingly  a  more 
dehcate  test  than  that  with  white;  it  betrays  a  diminution  of  the  visual  power  before 
it  has  advanced  so  far  that  a  white  object  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  If,  therefore, 
we  take  two  cases  in  which  the  visual  field  for  white  is  equally  large,  but  the  visual 
fidd  for  colors  is  unequal,  that  case  in  which  the  visual  field  for  colors  is  smaller  affords 
the  worse  prognosis,  since  here  a  still  further  diminution  of  the  general  visual  field  is 
to  be  expected.  Rapid  diminution  of  color  perception  is  pre-eminently  associated  with 
the  progressive  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve  that  lead  to  blindness.  The  examination  of 
the  visual  field  with  colors  is  also  requisite  for  the  recognition  of  central  scotomata, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  absolute. 

Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the  color  sense  is  diminished  gives  us  a  clew  as  to 
the  site  of  the  morbid  changes.  Thus  diminution  in  the  perception  of  blue  corresponds 
to  a  lesion  of  the  percipient  elements  (rods  and  cones)  of  the  retina,  such  as  occurs  in 
chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and  hemeralopia;  diminution  in  the  perception  of  red  and  green 
to  a  lesion  of  the  conducting  elements,  as  in  affections  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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[A  central  scotoma,  even  when  so  minute  as  to  be  demonstrable  with  difficulty, 
usually  causes  much  trouble  in  near  work.  A  person  with  such  a  scotoma  may  have 
comparatively  good  vision  (|g)  for  distance,  and  yet  may  be  utterly,  unable  to  read 
even  large  type;  while  a  person  with  similar  vision  but  no  central  scotoma  can  read 
quite  well.  A  person  with  central  scotoma  reads  letters  in  a  characteristically  hesi- 
tating way,  picking  out  the  letters  slowly  and  often  missing  a  letter  altogether. — D.] 

[Metamorphopsia. — Metamorphopsia  is  the  condition  in  which  objects  appear 
distorted.  It  may  be  due  to  defects  in  the  refractive  media  (astigmatism,  especially 
of  the  irregular  kind) — refractive  metamorphopsia — or  to  displacement  of  the  retinal 
elements  (retinal  metamorphopsia).  The  latter  occurs  when  the  retina  is  lifted  up  by 
an  exudate  (retinitis,  chorioiditis)  or  an  underlying  liquid  or  growth  (detachment  of 
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[Fza.  37. — ^Retinal  Mbtamobphopsxa. 

A.  AfterofMta,  eridenoed  by  an  irregular  bowins  in  of  the  parallel  lines  at  a,  a,   Dne  to  to 

produoins  distention  of  the  retinal  elements  (deta<mment  of  retina,  recent  centra  ehorioiditiB  or  reti- 
nitis). Tne  case  depicted  wua  one  of  central  chorioiditis  with  a  positive  central  scotoma,  t,  t.  Within 
the  scotoma  the  lines  are  curved  in  and  are  distorted.  &,  metamorphopsia  in  same  case  nine  y^mtm 
after ;  positive  scotoma  still  present. 

B.  MacropHa,  evidenced  by  an  irregular  bowin||[  out  of  the  parallel  lines^.  Due  to  any  cause 
producing  shrinking  of  the  retmal  elements  (atrophic  chorioiditis,  retinitis).  The  case  deoicted  was 
one  of  solar  retinitis  in  the  translator's  practice,  d,  the  distortion  and  change  in  hue  produced  in  a 
line  of  test-types  by  the  metamorphopsia  in  this  case.  The  letters  are  all  really  of  the  same  height 
and  blackness. — ^D.J 

the  retina,  tumor  of  the  retina  or  chorioid).  If  the  process  is  such  that  the  retinal 
elements  are  spread  apart,  as  for  instance  occurs  in  a  recent  chorioiditis  or  retinitis,  an 
object  looked  at  will  look  smaller  than  it  is  (micropsia).  This  is  because  a  retinal 
image,  that  would  normally  occupy  three  retinal  elements,  now,  owing  to  the  distention 
of  the  retina,  occupies  but  two,  and  hence  affords  an  impression  corresponding  to  that 
afforded  by  an  object  of  only  two-thirds  the  actual  size  of  the  object  looked  at.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  retinal  elements  are  abnormally  crowded  together,  as  occurs  in 
the  atrophic  stage  of  retinitis  and  chorioiditis,  objects  look  larger  than  they  really  are 
(macropsia). 

The  best  test  for  retinal  metamorphopsia  is  a  series  of  parallel  lines  like  the  lines 
of  music  (Fig.  37). 

Retinal  metamorphopsia  if  due  to  chorioiditis  or  retinitis  is  usually  combined  with 
a  complete  or  partial  scotoma. 

Micropsia  and  macropsia  also  occur  in  disorders  of  accommodation  (see  f  151) 
but  are  not  then  associated  with  distortion  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  37. — D.j 
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Light  Sense. — Let  ub  assume  that  we  have  before  us  two  persons  who  in  ordinary 
daylight  have  the  same  visual  acuity;  both  under  equally  good  illiunination  read  print 
of  the  same  size  at  the  same  distance.  We  now  gradually  lessen  the  illumination.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  difference  in  brightness  between  the  black  letters  and  the  white 
paper  diminishes  and  the  letters  are  distinguished  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
At  a  certain  stage  in  the  process  of  obscuration,  one  of  the  two  persons  ceases  to  recog- 
nise the  print  while  the  other  is  still  able  to  read,  and  the  darkening  has  to  be  carri^ 
further  in  order  to  make  reading  impossible  for  him.  In  this  case  we  say:  The  two 
pereoDS  have  the  same  space  sense,  i.  e.,  the  same  susceptibility  of  the  retina  for  im- 
pressions of  forms,  but  they  have  a  different  light  sense  (L) — i.  e.,  a  different  suscepti- 
bility for  impressions  of  brightness  and  of  differences  of  brightness. 

The  light  sense  can  be  tested  in  various  ways.  We  determine  either  the  lowest 
limit  of  illumination  with  which  an  object  is  still  visible  (minimum  stimulus)  or  the 
smallest  difference  in  brightness  which  can  still  be  appreciated  (minimum  of  differentia- 
tion). The  most  usual  method  of  measuring  the  light  sense  is  with  Förster 's  photometer, 
which  gives  the  minimum  stimulus.  This  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  hori- 
sontal  section  in  Fig.  38,  is  placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  A  box,  A,  blackened  on 
the  inside,  bears  on  its  anterior  wall  two  apertures  for  the  two  eyes,  a  and  Oj,  which 


Fio.  38. — Photometer  or  Förster. 

look  through  these  apertures  at  a  plate,  T,  which  is  placed  upon  the  posterior  wall, 
and  upon  which  large  black  stripes  upon  a  white  ground  are  placed  as  test  objects.  The 
illumination  is  produced  by  a  normal  candle,^  L,  the  light  from  which  falls  through  a 
window,  F,  into  the  interior  of  the  box.  In  order  to  make  the  illumination  perfectly 
uniform,  the  window  is  covered  with  paper  which  is  made  translucent  (by  impregnating 
it  with  fat).  By  a  screw,  S,  the  size  of  the  window  can  be  altered  from  complete  closure 
up  to  an  aperture  of  five  centimetres  square.  In  this  way  the  illumination  of  the  plate 
is  varied.  The  patient  is  first  made  to  look  into  the  apparatus  with  the  window  closed 
and  the  plate  therefore  unillumined.  Then  the  window  is  slowly  opened  until  the 
stripes  upon  the  plate  can  be  recognized.  The  size  of  the  opening  requisite  for  this 
purpose  gives  a  measure  of  the  light  sense  of  the  person  examined.  In  conducting  this 
examination  the  precaution  must  be  adopted  of  making  the  person  that  is  examined 
stay  beforehand  in  darkness.  If  we  come  from  daylight  into  a  moderately  darkened 
room  we  see  so  little  for  the  first  moment  that  we  can  not  move  about  without  stumbling 
over  the  objects  in  the  room.  The  longer  we  remain  in  the  latter  the  better  we  see, 
and  at  last  perhaps  see  well  enough  to  be  able  to  read.  This  we  call  adaptation  of  the 
retina.  In  the  examination  of  the  light  sense,  a  period  of  adaptation  of  ten  minutes, 
which  the  patient  must  pass  with  bandaged  eyes  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  is  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes. 

The  examination  of  the  light  sense  in  different  diseases  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
always  by  any  means  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  visual  acuity,  but  is  sometimes 

2  [I.e..  one  of  one-candle  power. — D.) 
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but  little  diminished,  sometimes  excessively  so,  a  circumstance  from  which  diagnostic 
points  may  be  gathered.  The  diminution  of  the  light  sense  is  greatest  in  those  cases 
which  are  characterized  as  hemeralopia  (see  §  105). 

[The  sensitiveness  of  the  fovea  to  light  is  less  than  that  of  the  periphery  of  the 
retina.    (See  page  42  and  notes  on  Hemeralopia,  §  105.) — D.] 

Simulation  of  Blindness. — In  testing  the  function  we  shall  at  times  have  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  purposely  trying  to  lead  the  physician  astray 
by  simulating  blindness  or  weakness  of  sight  when  these  do  not  exist.  This  most 
frequently  occurs  with  those  persons  who  wish  to  be  relieved  of  military  service  or  who 
wish  to  get  damages  for  an  accident;  sometimes  also  with  children,  hysterical  persons, 
etc.  We  are  first  led  to  suspect  simulation  by  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  results 
of  the  functional  testing  and  of  the  objective  examination;  an  eye,  for  example,  which 
is  alleged  to  be  perfectly  blind  presenting  no  pathological  changes  of  any  sort.  Or  the 
tests  of  the  individual  functions  give  contradictory  results,  inasmuch  as  the  visual 
acuity,  the  field  of  vision,  the  color  sense,  etc.,  do  not  stand  in  the  right  relation  with 
each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  objective  examination.  Various  methods  of 
examination  have  been  proposed  for  furnishing  a  certain  proof  of  simulation;  we  shall 
accomplish  this  more  or  less  readily  by  their  aid  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  of  the 
simulant.    Only  some  of  these  methods  need  be  here  adduced. 

Complete  bhndness  of  both  eyes  is  rarely  simulated;  much  oftener  it  is  simply 
unilateral  blindness  that  is  alleged;  and  still  more  frequently  a  feebleness  of  sight 
actually  present  in  one  eye  is  exaggerated.  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  complete  blindness 
of  one  or  both  eyes  we  regard  in  the  first  place  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  the  light. 
If  this  is  well  preserved,  it  will  always  afford  a  strong  ground  for  suspecting  simulation, 
although  there  are  rare  cases  in  which  in  the  presence  of  actual  blindness  the  pupillary 
reflex  for  light  is  still  retained  (see  §  64).  Schmidt-Rimpler  recommends  the  following 
procedure:  The  patient  is  made  to  look  with  the  blind  eye  at  his  own  hand,  which  he 
holds  in  front  of  him.  A  blind  man  will  do  this  without  hesitation  since  he  is  informed 
of  the  position  of  his  hand  by  the  sense  of  feeling;  a  malingerer  will  perhaps  look  pur- 
posely in  the  wrong  direction.  Simulated  unilateral  blindness  can  sdso  be  discovered 
in  the  following  way:  A  lighted  candle  is  brought  in  front  of  the  good  eye  and  is  slowly 
carried  toward  the  side  of  the  blind  eye.  The  patient  is  detected  if  he  declares  that  he 
still  sees  the  candle  at  the  moment  when  it  is  just  concealed  from  the  sound  eye  by  the 
dorsum  of  the  nose  (Cuignet). 

The  following  methods  are  furthermore  of  service  in  detecting  the  simulation  of 
unilateral  blindness  or  amblyopia. 

1.  We  make  the  patient  read,  and  then  hold  a  pencil  in  a  vertical  direction  between 
the  eye  and  the  book.  If  there  is  vision  with  only  one  eye  the  pencil  conceals  certain 
words  from  it,  and  thus  interferes  with  reading.  If,  however,  there  is  good  vision  with 
both  eyes,  those  letters  which  are  concealed  from  one  eye  by  the  pencil  are  visible  to 
the  other,  and  vice  versa,  and  reading  is  carried  on  without  difficulty  (Cuigjnet). 

2.  A  convex  glass  of  6  D  is  placed  before  the  sound  eye.  In  this  way  the  eye  is 
made  artificially  myopic,  so  that  its  far  point  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  17  cm.  (it  being 
presupposed  that  the  eye  is  emmetropic).  The  eye  can  therefore  read  fine  print  only  at 
a  distance  of  17  cm.  or  less,  but  no  farther.  .  After  placing  the  glass  before  the  eye  we 
first  make  the  patient  read  at  quite  a  short  distance,  and  then  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
move  the  book  farther  and  farther  away.  If  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  withdraw  the 
book  considerably  farther  than  17  cm.  without  the  patient's  ceasing  to  read,  it  proves 
that  he  has  been  reading  with  the  eye  alleged  to  be  bad.  That  is,  he  began  reading  with 
the  good  eye  and,  when  the  book  was  carried  too  far  off  for  that,  continued  with  the 
other  eye,  without  noticing  the  alternation  in  the  employment  of  the  two  eyes. 

3.  We  make  a  show  of  occupying  ourselves  with  the  sound  eye  only.  We  take 
a  strong  prism  (one  of  18°),  with  the  base  up,  and,  first  holding  it  in  front  of  the  cheek, 
push  it  gradually  up  in  front  of  the  eye.  Before  the  base  has  reached  the  center  of  the 
pupil  the  eye  will  see  doii!)le.  For  two  images  of  every  external  object  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  retina,  one  transmitted  through  the  free  half  of  the  pupil,  the  other  through 
the  half  covered  by  the  prism,  and  the  eye  sees  double  the  object  upon  which  it  is  fixed 
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(monocular  diplopia) — a  fact  which  the  patient  will  admit  without  hesitation,  since,  of 
couree,  it  is  the  sound  eye  only  that  is  concerned  in  the  matter.  Now  the  prism  is 
imperceptibly  pushed  along  until  it  covers  the  entire  pupil.  Now  the  eye  that  is  pro- 
▼icied  with  the  prism  again  has  only  one  single  retinal  image,  which,  however,  is  thrown 
upon  a  higher  point  of  the  retina  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  eye.  If  now  there  is  still 
douUe  vision  (binocular  diplopia),  it  is  a  proof  tliat  both  eyes  see.  If  we  use  the  test 
types  for  this  examination  and  compel  the  person  under  examination  to  read  sometimes 
the  upper,  sometimes  the  lower  of  the  two  double  images,  we  can  determine  directly 
the  visual  acuity  of  each  eye  separately  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it  (Alfred 
Graefe  and  Baudry). 

4.  Snellen  has  constructed  a  board  with  test  types  which  are  alternately  red  and 
green.  Before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  read  it,  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  put  upon  him,  in 
which  are  introduced  a  red  glass  for  one  eye  and  a  green  glass  for  the  other.  Through 
the  red  glass  the  red  letters  alone,  and  not  the  green,  can  be  seen,  because  green  is  the 
complementary  color  of  red,  and  therefore  green  rays  are  not  transmitted  through  red 
giaas.  For  the  same  reason  the  red  letters  can  not  be  perceived  through  the  green  glass.' 
If,  therefore,  any  one  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  looks  through  these  spectacles  at  the  test 
types,  he  wiÜ  read  off  only  the  red,  or  only  the  green  letters,  according  as  the  red  or  the 
green  glass  of  the  spectacles  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  which  alone  can  see.  He 
will  not  once  suspect  that  still  other  letters  of  a  different  colqr  lie  between  the  letters 
that  he  lias  read.  Should  the  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  read  all  the  letters,  it  proves 
that  he  sees  with  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  red  letters  with  one 
e3re  and  the  green  with  the  other. 

5.  Letters  are  written  on  white  paper  with  a  black  and  a  red  pencil  alternately. 
The  subject  under  examination  is  then  told  to  read  the  writing  rapidly,  while  a  red 
^ass  is  held  before  the  sound  eye.  If  he  reads  the  whole  correctly,  it  is  a  proof  that  he 
is  able  to  read  with  the  eye  alleged  to  be  blind,  for  the  sound  eye,  looking  through  the 
red  glass,  can  not  see  the  red  letters  since  these  now  offer  no  contrast  to  the  background 
upon  which  they  are  viewed,  which  appears  as  red  as  they. 

[6.  In  the  methods  above  given  the  malingerer  may  readily  outwit  us  if  during 
the  examination  he  slyly  closes  the  alleged  poor  eye  and  thus  gets  an  idea  of  how  he 
ought  to  see  were  it  really  poor.  We  can  prevent  this  trick  if  we  make  him  read  out 
loud,  and  then,  while  he  is  reading  quite  fast  and  is  wholly  occupied  with  what  he  is 
doing,  suddenly  place  a  prism  of  3°  or  4°  with  the  base  down  before  the  poor  eye.  Of 
oourse,  we  make  sure  in  doing  so  that  the  eye  is  open  at  the  time.  Now,  if  the  eye  is 
really  very  poor  sighted,  it  will  make  little  difference  to  him  whether  the  prism  is  placed 
before  it  or  not,  and  hence  he  will  read  on  as  before;  but  if  he  sees  fairly  well  with  this 
eye  the  interposition  of  the  prism  will  cause  very  great  confusion  by  the  production 
of  superimposed  double  images  and  he  will  at  once  involuntarily  pause  and  stumble  in 
his  fouling  and  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all. — D.] 

For  the  tests  of  the  motility  of  the  eye  and  of  binocular  vision,  see  §  123. 

■fin  this  teat  of  Snellen's  the  red  and  green  letters  are  transparent  and  placed  upon  an  oi)aque 
ground  and  are  hung  up  before  a  window  so  aa  to  be  seen  bv  transmitted  light.  In  this  case,  as  stated 
m  tb«  text,  only  the  red  letters  are  seen  through  the  re<l  glass,  and  only  the  green  through  the  green 
fdam.  The  same  will  occur  if  the  red  and  green  letters  are  opaque,  and  placed  on  a  dull  black  ground, 
and  viewed  by  reflected  li^ht.  In  either  case  the  conditions  are  opposite  to  those  which  exist  in  the 
test  next  mentioned,  in  which  opaque  red  letters  are  viewed  by  reflected  light  on  a  white  ground. — D.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Anatomy. 

7.  The  conjunctiva  coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  forms  a  sac,  the  conjunctival  sac, 
which  is  slit  open  anterioriy  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  palpebral 
fissure.  In  the  conjunctiva  we  distinguish  three  divisions.  That  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus  is  called  the  conjunctiva  tarsi; 
that  di\äsion  which  coats  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  the  coh- 
tunctiva  bulbi.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the 
third  division,  which  we  name  the  transitional  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
(conjunctiva  fomicis).  That  region  where  the  conjunctiva  is  reflected 
from  the  lids  to  the  eyeball  and  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
junctival sac  is  called  the  fornix  conjunctivae. 

We  get  a  view  of  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  in  the  living  eye  by  evert- 
ing the  lids.  It  has  a  smooth  surface  and  is  intimately  and  immov- 
ably adherent  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  (Fig.  39,  k),  (It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  cover  up  losses  of  substance  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
by  performing  an  operation  to  draw  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
them,  as  is  often  done  with  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.)  On  account  of  its 
thinness,  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  allows  the  Meibomian  glands,  which  Ue 
in  the  tarsus  itself,  to  be  seen  through  it  clearly. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  as  well  as 
that  of  the  fornix  is  covered  with  a  laminated  cylindrical  epithelium. 
The  mucous  membrane  proper  is  of  adenoid  character— that  is,  even  in 
the  healthy  state  it  contains  an  abundant  quantity  of  lymphocytes, 
which  notably  increase  in  number  with  every  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva. The  palpebral  conjunctiva,  contains  small  glands,  which 
are  foynd  partly  along  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  39,  w)^ 
partly  in  the  fornix  conjunctivae  (Krause's  glands.  Fig.  39,  kr).  In 
structure  these  resemble  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  obtains  its  blood  supply  from  two 
arterial  arches,  the  arcus  tarseus  superior  and  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior. 

The  arcus  tarseus  inferior  (Fig.  40,  ai)  lies  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  tarsus  close  to  its  lower  border.  To  reach  the  conjunctiva  its 
branches  perforate  the  tarsus  through  its  entire  thickness  from  before 
backward,  2  to  3  mm.  above  the  free  edge  of  the  lid  (Fig.  40,  rp).    The 
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line  along  which  the  vessels  come  out  along  the  tarsus  is  marked  by  a 
shallow  furrow  (sulcus  subtarsaUs)  on  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the 
lid.  The  arcus  tarseus  superior  (Fig.  40,  as)  Ues  a  Uttle  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus  upon  the  fascia  tarso-orbitaUs,  which  runs  from  the 
tarsus  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  through  which  the  branches  of 
the  arcus  superior  pass  to  the  conjunctiva.  On  the  lower  lid  there  is 
but  one  arterial  arch. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  region  of  transition  [retrotarsal  fold]  is  very 
readily  brought  to  view  in  the  lower  lid  by  drawing  the  lid  down  while 
the  eye  looks  up.  In  the  upper  lid  the  retrotarsal  fold  is  harder  to  see. 
To  see  it,  we  draw  the  Ud  by  the  lashes,  well  down  and  [then]  away  from 
the  eyeball,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  slender  rod  placed  beneath  the 
eyebrow,  press  the  skin  of  the  lid  down  until  the  retrotarsal  fold  pro- 
trudes.   .[See  also  page  2.] 

The  retrotarsal  fold  is  the  most  lax  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  latter  being  here  so  abundant  that  it  Ues  in  horizontal  folds.  This 
arrangement  insures  the  eye  its  free  power  of  movement.  If  the  con- 
junctiva were  to  pass  directly  from  the  lid  to  the  eye,  as  is  sometimes 
observed  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  every  movement 
of  the  eyeball  would  be  transmitted  to  the  lids;  and  if  one  of  the  lids 
was  held  still  with  the  finger,  the  eyeball  would  be  hampered  by  it  in 
its  movements.  But  the  conjunctiva  is  present  in  such  quantity  at  the 
fornix  that  the  eye  is  able  to  move  in  complete  independence  of  the  lids, 
the  folds  in  the  region  of  transition  being  smoothed  out  or  crumpled 
together,  as  the  case  may  be.  Appearing  through  the  lower  fold  of 
transition  are  the  extensive  subjacent  plexus  of  veins  and  also  the  white 
glistening  fascia.  Its  lax  character  and  also  its  abundant  blood  supply 
render  the  fold  of  transition  particularly  liable  to  great  swelling  in  in- 
flammations of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  conjunctiva  bulhi  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball. 
It  has  no  aperture  corresponding  to  the  cornea,  but  continues,  even  if 
with  altered  character,  over  the  latter.  This  continuity  of  the  con- 
junctiva makes  it  plain  to  us  why  morbid  processes  of  the  latter  do  not 
stop  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  but  are  continued  upon  the  surface  of 
the  latter,  as  we  see  very  clearly  in  trachoma  and  in  conjunctivitis  ecze- 

ExpLANATiON  OF  Fio.  39. — Pkrpendicular  Section  tiirouuh  the  Upper  Lid.    Magnified  6X1. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  present»  in  the  upper  part,  a  snilcus,  the  overhanging  fold,  a;  below,  it  covers 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  lid,  v.  In  the  »kin  are  foinid  minute  hairs,  ^,  sweat-glands,  a,  and  on  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  lid  the  cilia,  r,  c,  r.  Adjoining  the  latter  are  sebaceous  glands  (Zeiss's  glands);  in 
front  of  the  hair  papilla  of  the  most  posterior  cilium  is  seen  the  transversely  divided  tube  of  a  modi- 
fied sweat-^land  (Moll's  gland),  the  excretory  duct  of  which  runs  down  along  the  cilium  and  empties 
into  the  hair  follicle.  Beneath  the  akin  lie  the  transversely  divided  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicu- 
laris muscle,  o,  of  which  those  place<l  most  posteriorly  at  r  form  the  musoulus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The 
posterior  surface  «f  the  lid  is  cover«]  by  conjunctiva  which  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tarsus,  k,  and  over  the  latter  presents  iHolate<l  papilhr  especially  in  the  space  between  k  and  ir,  cor- 
respondinip  to  the  upper  (convex)  border  of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fornix, 
/,  the  conjunctiva  shows  an  adenoid  character.  Tlie  Meibomian  glands  have  their  orifices  in  front  of 
the  posterior  e<lKe  of  the  lid,  h;  above  them  lie  the  acinous  glands,  w,  n\  and  still  higher  up  Krause's 
glands,  k,  r,  and  in  front  of  the  latter  Miiller's  miisculus  tarsalis  superior,  /.  and  the  levator jfalpebrse 
superioris,  /.  From  the  latter  leashes  of  fibers  pass  between  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  orbicularis  to 
the  skin  of  the  lid.  z,  lax  connective  tissue;  n  n,  the  arcus  tarseus  superior.  Above  the  roots  of  the 
cilia  is  seen  the  cross  section  of  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior. 
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matosa.  The  two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  are  distinguished 
as  the  conjunctiva  sclerae  and  conjunctiva  corneae.  The  conjunctiva 
corneae  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  so  intimately  adherent  to  the 
cornea  proper  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
latter,  and  is  better  treated  of  at  the  same  time  with  the  cornea  itself 
(see  §  27). 

The  conjunctiva  sderce  covers  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle.  It  is  connected  with  the  sclera  by  lax  con- 
nective tissue  (the  episcleral  tissue)  so  loosely  that  it  can  readily  be 
moved  about  from  side  to  side  upon  the  sclera.  It  is  only  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea,  where  it  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  the  limbus* 
conjunctivae,  that  the  conjunctiva  sclerae  is  intimately  adherent  to  its 
substratum.     It  is  very  thin  and  elastic  and  lets  the  white  sclera  be 

seen  through  it  plainly,  thus  forming 
the  "white  of  the  eye."  In  old  people 
there  is  an  area  at  the  inner  and  the 
outer  margins  of  the  cornea  which  con- 
trasts by  its  yellow  color  with  this 
whiteness.  This  has  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  with  its  base  at  the  corneal 
....TV  margin,  and  projects  a  little  above  the 

rest    of   the   conjunctiva.     It   is  called 
the  interpalpebral  spot  or  the  pinguec- 

Fio.  40.— Arteries  or  the  Upper  Lid.       ula,^  and   is   produced   by  the  "f act    that 

Magnified  3X1.  ^h^^    p^^    of    the    Conjunctiva   which, 

tar»Si'^S1Sri!,ri?"rÄr%ri'SS:     being    included    in    the    interpalpebral 

fissure,  is  constantly  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  has  undergone  an  alteration  in  its  tissues. 

The  conjunctiva  sclerae  is  covered  with  laminated  pavement  epithe- 
lium and  contains  no  glands.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  it  forms  a 
crescentic  duplication,  the  semilunar  fold  (plica  semilimaris),  which  repre- 
sents an  abortive  remnant  of  the  palpebra  tertia  of  animals.  To  the  inside 
of  the  semilunar  fold  is  a  small,  reddish,  nipple-like  prominence,  the  carun- 
cle,^ which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  excavation  at 
the  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  56,  C).  This  is  shown  to  be  histologically  a  small 
island  made  of  skin,  containing  sebaceous  and  small  glands  like  Krause's 
glands  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  minute  light-colored  hairs. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  receives  its  blood-vessels  chiefly 
from  the  vessels  of  the  retrotarsal  fold — the  posterior  conjunctival 
vessels  (Fig.  41,  h  and  /i,).  Furthermore,  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels 
(Fig.  41,  c  and  c^)  take  part  in  supplying  the  conjunctiva  with  blood. 
These  vessels  come  from  the  four  recti  muscles  (Ä,  Fig.  41)  and  run 
under  the  conjunctiva  (through  which  they  are  visible,  shining  with  a 
bluish  luster)  until  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  they  suddenly 

*  Limbua,  hem.     *  PinguU,  fat.     •  Caruncula,  dim.  of  carot  flesh. 
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disappear,  since  they  pass  through  the  sclera  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  But,  before  this  happens,  they  give  off  branches  which  end  in 
vascular  loops,  in  the  limbus  conjunctivae  directly  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  (marginal  network  of  the  cornea — Fig.  41,  r  and  Fig.  42).  This 
latter  is  of  great  importance  for  the  cornea  which  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  it  for  its  nutrition.  Other  branches  of  the  cihary  vessels  (anterior 
conjunctival  vessels,  Fig.  41,  v)  run  backward  in  the  conjunctiva  toward 
the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  (hh^)  and  anastomose  with  them. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  conjunctiva  two  vascular  systems — that 
of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  and  that  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
vessels.     According  as  the  one  or  the  other  system  is  overdistended 


Fig.  41. — Blood-Vesselb  of  thk  Anterior  Segment  of  the  Eye.    Schematic.  (After  Leber.) 

The  posterior  conjunctival  vednelfl,  h  and  h\  communicate  with  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels  v, 
which  come  to  meet  them  and  which  are  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  c  and  c\;  and  with  the 
latter  fcn-m  the  marginal  network  in  the  limbus.  n,  Schleirtm's  canal;  II,  cornea;  B,  conjunctiva;  R, 
ODe  of  the  recti  muacles:  L.  lens. 


^•ith  blood,  the  conjunctiva  has  a  different  aspect,  which  we  designate 
respectively  as  conjunctival  and  as  ciliary  injection. 

Conjunctival  injection  presents  to  us  a  superficially  disposed  net- 
work of  larger  and  smaller  vessels,  whose  situation  in  the  conjunctiva 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  it  is  moved  about  they  move  with  it. 
The  color  of  the  injection  is  a  vivid  scarlet  or  brick-red;  the  individual 
vascular  meshes  are  plainly  to  be  recognized.  This  injection  is  charac- 
teristic of  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  itself. 

Ciliary  injection  occurs  as  a  rose-red  or  pale-violet  zone  round  the 
cornea  (hence  the  designation  peri-  [circum-]  corneal  injection),  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  recognize  clearly  any  individual  vessels.  With 
injection  of  greater  intensity  we  see,  still  farther  removed  from  the 
cornea,  a  coarser  network  of  vessels,  which  are  to  be  recognized  as 
deeply  placed  by  their  violet  color  and  their  hazy  appearance;  by  the 
fact,  moreover,  that  when  the  conjunctiva  is  displaced  over  them  they 
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do  not  move  with  it.    Ciliary  injection  is  most  markedly  distinguished 

from  that  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  violet  hue  as  well  as  by  the  diffuse 
appearance  of  the  redness,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  engorged 
vessels  can  be  made  out  but  indistinctly  or  not  at  alL  Ciliary  injec- 
tion most  frequently  accompanies  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and  also 
of  the  iris  and  tho  ciliary  body,  parts  which  belong  to  the  vascular 
district  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels.  On  account  of  the  numerous 
anastomoses  between  the  two  vascular  districts  of  the  conjunctiva,  we 
find  both  injected  in  every  inflammation  of  any  great  violence  iti  the 
anterior  section  of  the  eyeball;   even  then,  however,  it  is  still  generally 


Fio.  42. — Mabgin^ll  Network  in  the  Limbüh.     (After  Leber.) 

Tb«  »rteri«  «re  drawn  Iti  lijffbt  color,  thp  veinit  riark.     In  the  tnai^inal  loops  caui  be  dwtlnftiijihed  tbe 
thinner  arterial  luxd  the  thicker  veaüun  s«ig£aflutfl. 

possible  to  recognize,  along  with  the  superficial  conjunctival  injection, 

the  ciliary  injection,  more  deeply  situated  and  directly  surrounding 
the  cornea. 

The  coniunctiva  of  the  tarsus  h  really  perfectly  smooth  only  in  the  young.  In 
older  peraoös  we  find  it  having  a  velvety  surface  oü  tho  upper  lid  toward  the  angles 
of  the  tarsus,  and  often  also  along  the  entire  convex  edge  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  39  hetween 
k  and  w).  In  reality,  however,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  papiUie  which  are  here 
found  in  the  coniunciiva,  but  fine  foltls  Into  which  tho  täurfaüe  of  the  Bomewlmt  hyper» 
tropliied  conjunctiva  has  been  thrown.  In  tnicroeoopic  sections  through  regions  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  have  undergone  this  change^  the  IranBVt'rsely  divided  folds  look 
like  papilla^  between  which  the  epithehal  fining  dips  down.  Should  the  sloping  sides  of 
two  such  folds  lie  very  cloae  to  one  another,  the  epithelial -lined  depr^sion  between  the 
fokk  can  in  cross  section  give  the  impre^sHion  of  its  being  a  glandular  tube  {t,  Fig,  48). 
In  Urn  way  probably  is  to  be  explainer!  the  alleged  new  formation  of  Uibular  glands, 
whieh  have  lieen  found  in  some  caoes  of  so-called  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
jun^-tiva.  Kevertlieleas,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  true  tubiUar  glands  do  exeep- 
tionafly  occur  in  t he  conjunctiva,  both  normal  and  diseased.  These  are  called,  after 
tbeir  diiic?overer,  Hetüe*a  gland»  (Fig.  48,  d),  F'iu'thennore,  in  middle  and  advanced 
Ufe  t.h«re  are  found,  frequently  in  the  retrotarsal  foldj  lese  often  in  the  palpebral  con- 
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jonetiTa,  little  yellow  dots  resembling  the  infarcts  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (see  §  109). 
This  again  is  an  instance  of  the  new  formation  of  tubular  glands,  in  which  develop  con- 
cretions that  are  visible  through  the  conjunctiva  under  the  form  of  yellow  dots. 

In  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  in  its  uppermost  layers,  are 
found  cells  which  are  undergoing  a  mucous  metamorphosis  (beaker  cells).  They  occur 
but  sparsely  in  the  normal  conjunctiva,  but  multiply  to  a  great  extent  in  inflammatory 
diaordeiiB  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  papillary  character  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  upper  border  and 
the  angles  of  the  tarsus,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  ever  to  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly normal  and  not  rather  as  a  product  of  repeated  hjrpersemia  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  same  question  must  be  put  in  regard  to  the  adenoid  character  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  also  the  residuum  left  by  a  previous  inflammatory 
irritation.  Since  this  mucous  membrane  is  exposed  more  than  any  other  to  external 
influences,  attacks  of  hypersemia  of  it  occur  often  to  every  man  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  these  may  result  in  permanent  alteration  of  the  membrane. 

The  action  of  external  injuries  shows  itself  most  plainly  in  forming  the  pingueciUa. 
This  corresponds  precisely  to  that  region  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  most  exposed  to 
wind,  dust,  etc.  This  interpalpebral  spot  owes  its  name  Pinguecula  to  its  yellow  color, 
which  was  formerly  referred  to  de|X)8ition  of  fat  in  the  conjunctiva.  What  actually 
is  present,  however,  is  a  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  its  elastic  fibers.  Associated  with  this  is  the  formation  of  nu- 
merous concretions  of  a  yellowish  hyaline  substance,  to  which  in  fact  the  Pinguecula 
owes  its  ydlow  color.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  conjunctiva  in  this  place  becomes 
less  transparent,  for  which  reason  the  Pinguecula  appears  most  prominent  when  the 
conjunctiva  bulbi  is  markedly  reddened,  whether  from  injection  or  from  extravasation 
of  blood.  In  this  case  the  Pinguecula  does  not  allow  the  red  color  of  the  blood  to  shine 
through  as  plainly  as  does  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  that  is  not  thickened,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  stands  out  from  the  red  substratum  in  the  form  of  a  light-colored 
triangle,  so  that  by  beginners  it  is  easily  confounded  with  a  diphtheritic  infiltration  of 
the  conjunctiva,  or,  when  the  yellow  color  is  pronounced,  with  a  small  pustule. 

I.  Conjunctivitis  Catarrh alis. 
(a)    Conjunctivitis    Catarrhalis    Acuta. 

8.  Symptoms. — Acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  in  the  lighter  caseö, 
chiefly  affects  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  region  of  transi- 
tion. The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  presents  a  vivid  redness  and  is  re- 
laxed. The  injection  is  usually  reticulate — i.  e.,  the  separate  vessels 
can  still  be  distinguished  as  such;  it  is  only  when  the  injection  is  espe- 
cially dense  that  the  conjunctiva  acquires  a  uniformly  red  appearance. 
The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth;  catarrh  is  thus  distinguished 
from  some  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which 
the  latter  is  infiltrated  and  subsequently  hypertrophied,  as  shown  by 
the  unevenness  of  its  surface.  The  retrotarsal  fold  (as  well  as  the  plica 
semilunaris)  is  likewise  greatly  reddened  and  is  somewhat  swollen, 
while  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  shows  little  or  no  change.  • 

The  severe  cases  are  distinguished  from  the  lighter  ones  by  the  fact 
that  the  process  invades  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.  The  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are  greater,  and  moderate  crdema  of 
the  lids  is  often  present  at  the  same  time.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
ball shows  both  a  dense  reticulate  reddening  and  a  slight  degree  of 
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swelling.  Very  frequently  we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  reticulate  injec- 
tion red-colored  spots — i.  e.,  small  hemorrhages,  ecchymoses  of  the 
conjunctiva — produced  by  the  rupture  of  small  vessels.  The  severer 
cases,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  affected  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
are  designated  under  the  name  of  ophthalmia  caiarrhaliSf  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  lighter  forms,  which  are  named  simply  conjunc- 
tivitis catarrhalis;  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  specially  marked 
swelling  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  as  occurs  particularly  in  the  epidemic 
form,  it  is  called  '* tumid  catarrh."* 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  accompanied  by  increased  con- 
junctival secretion.  This  secretion  appears  under  the  form  of  flakes 
of  mucus,  swimming  in  the  abundant  lachrymal  fluid.  The  more  in- 
tense the  inflammation  the  greater  the  secretion,  and  the  more  the 
character  of  the  latter  changes  from  mucous  to  purulent.  Violent  cases 
of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis,  therefore,  are  in  their  inception  often  hard 
to  distinguish  from  an  acute  blennorrhcea  of  slight  intensity,  although 
of  course,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  case  makes  the  diagnosis 
clear.  The  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  palpebral  fissure  dries  at 
night  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  glues  them  together. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  photophobia,  and  of  itching  and 
burning  of  the  eyes.  The  intensity  of  the  annoyance  given  depends 
naturally  upon  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Violent  pain  however, 
is  but  rarely  present,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  is  excited,  not  by  the  catarrh 
itself,  but  by  its  complications  (especially  ulcers  of  the  cornea).  A  very 
troublesome  sensation  frequently  present  is  that  of  a  foreign  body  being 
in  the  eye,  and  is  caused  by  flakes  and  filaments  of  tough  mucus  in  the 
conjunctival  sac.  If  such  filaments  lie  upon  the  cornea,  they  produce 
the  disturbances  of  sight  of  which  the  patients  sometimes  complain. 
These  are  distinguished  from  visual  disturbances  of  more  serious  character 
by  the  fact  that  clear  \dsion  is  immediately  restored  by  brushing  the 
mucus  off  with  the  lids.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  catarrh  that  all 
its  disagreeable  characters  are  least  pronounced  in  the  morning,  and 
afterward  gradually  increase  until  they  reach  their  highest  point  in 
the  evening. 

Course. — This  is  favorable  in  uncompHcated  cases,  the  inflamma- 
tion disappearing  spontaneously  after  from  eight  to  fourteen  days. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  there  remains  a  condition  of  chronic  in- 
flammation (chronic  conjunctival  catarrh),  which,  to  be  sure,  causes 
less  annoyance  than  the  acute  stage  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  protracted 
over  a  long  time.  In  the  majority  of  cases  acute  conjunctival  catarrh 
attacks  both  eyes,  and  either  both  simultaneously  or  one  eye  a  few 
days  after  the  other. 

The  row  plications  which  are  observed  in  catarrh  are  corneal  ulcers 
and  iritis.     The  development  of  corneal  disease  is  manifested  by  an 

*  [There  b  no^ood  English  equivalent  for  the  German  "Schwellunjfskatarrh." — D.J 
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increase  in  the  pain  and  photophobia.  At  first  we  recognize,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margin,  small  gray  points,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  concentric  with  the  corneal  margin.  The  next  few  days, 
these  punctate  infiltrations  of  the  cornea  become  more  numerous  and 
at  length  confluent,  so  as  to  form  a  small  gray  crescent.  By  a  process 
of  superficial  disintegration  an  excavation  is  produced,  so  that  finally 
a  crescent ic  ulcer  is  formed,  situated  very  near  the  corneal  margin 
and  concentric  with  it.  Such  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  conjunctival 
catarrh  and  are  hence  called  catarrhal  ulcers.  Ordinarily  the  ulcer 
becomes  clean  quickly  and  heals,  leaving  behind  it  a  slight  arcuate 
opacity;  in  cases,  however,  that  are  of  special  intensity,  perforation 
of  the  cornea  may  occur. 

The  complications  above  mentioned  are  observed  only  in  severe 
cases — that  is,  only  in  ophthalmia  catarrhalis.  They  very  often 
owe  their  existence  to  faulty  treatment  of  the  catarrh.  Among  the 
laity,  all  sorts  of  household  remedies  are  in  use  for  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  such  as  the  application  of  raw  meat,  or  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  or  of  cooked  onions,  or  a  bathing  with  urine,  etc.  Such  reme-' 
dies  are  well  adapted  to  increase  the  inflammation  and  produce 
complications. 

Etiology. — Acute  conjunctival  catarrh  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
certainly  produced  by  bacteria,  whose  multiplication  in  the  conjunctival 
sac  induces  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  source  of- 
the  morbid  germs  varies.  They  may  be  transferred  from  a  diseased  to 
a  healthy  eye;  that  is,  the  catarrh  may  be  produced  by  contagion. 
This  is  eminently  probable  in  the  case  of  epidemics  occurring  in  the  same 
family  or  the  same  house.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  contagion  is 
neither  demonstrable,  nor  under  the  circumstances  is  it  probable.  At 
certain  times,  especially  in  the  spring,  when  so  many  people  are  at- 
tacked by  catarrhs  of  the  air  passages,  by  coryza,  coughs,  etc.,  conjunc- 
tival catarrhs  too  are  generally  present  in  especially  great  number. 
At  this  time  real  epidemics  of  conjunctival  catarrh  occur,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  the  violent  form  (ophthalmia  catarrhalis) 
which  is  prevalent.  Catarrhs  of  this  sort  are  usually  attributed  to 
atmospheric  influences,  it  being  supposed  that  either  the  morbid  germs 
are  carried  to  the  conjunctiva  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  or  that 
germs  which  are  already  present  and  which,  in  fact,  are  so  often  found 
even  in  the  healthy  conjunctival  sac,  are  abnormally  multiplied  because 
of  atmospheric  influences. 

Therapy. — By  suitable  treatment  the  duration  of  a  conjunctival 
catarrh  can  be  considerably  shortened  and  the  development  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  prevented.  The  sovereign  remedy  in  all  the  more  intense  cases 
of  catarrh  is  the  cauterization  of  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  should  come  into  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  only,  and  not  with 
the  cornea.  In  applying  it.  we  evert  the  lids  so  that  their  conjunctival 
surface  looks  forward.     The  latter  is  then  brushed  over  with  a  2-per- 
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cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  quickly 
washed  off  with  lukewarm  water  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt.  We 
now  find  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  covered  with  a  delicate  bluish- 
white  pellicle.  This  is  the  superficial  slough  which  the  solution  has 
produced.  The  immediate  result  of  this  procedure,  which  is  called 
brushing  the  conjunctiva,  is  violent  burning  and  marked  irritation  of 
the  eye,  an  increase,  in  short,  of  all  the  inflammatory  phenomena  (stage 
of  exacerbation).  After  this  has  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
according  to  the  energy  of  our  application,  improvement  gradually  sets 
in.  An  examination  of  the  eye  at  this  time  shows  that  the  thin  slough 
is  separating  and  is  being  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  shreds.  When  this 
is  completed,  we  find  the  eye  paler  and  the  patient  feels  relieved  and 
much  less  annoyed  by  his  catarrh  than  was  the  case  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  brush  (stage  of  remission).  This  improvement  lasts  from 
half  a  day  to  a  day,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  catarrh.  Then 
the  troubles  gradually  increase  again  (recrudescence).  This  is  a  signal 
for  repeating  the  application.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
appUcation  once  a  day,  and  best  in  the  morning. 

Beginners  must  particularly  avoid  making  the  appUcation  too  ener- 
getically. If  this  has  been  done,  the  pain  that  follows  the  application 
lasts  unusually  long  (for  hours),  and  we  find  that  even  after  a  pretty 
long  time,  indeed  even  on  the  following  day,  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
in  places.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  sloughing  process  has  penetrated 
too  deeply.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  should  repeat  the  appHcation,  we 
would  produce  a  progressively  deeper  and  deeper  sloughing  of  the  tis- 
sue, and  increase  the  inflammation  instead  of  curing  it.  We  must 
omit  the  application,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
to  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva. 

For  less  severe  cases  of  acute  catarrh  (especially  for  those  produced 
by  the  diplobacillus, — ^see  below),  zinc  sulphate  is  used.  This  is  instilled 
once  a  day  in  J-per-cent  solution.  [It  is  also  effective  in  }- or  ^per-cent 
solution,  and  is  often  ordered  to  be  instilled  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Zinc  chloride  in  ^-per-cent  strength  is  also  used. — D.]  This  method 
of  treatment  hius  the  advantage  over  the  application  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion that  it  can  bo  employed  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  not  able 
to  visit  the  physician  every  day. 

When  the  acute  stage  of  the  catarrh  has  started  to  decline,  we 
change  to  the  use  of  astringent  coUyria.  such  as  are  employed  for  chronic 
catarrh,  to  which  subject,  therefore,  reference  must  be  made  for  details 
(S(H^   J  9), 

In  luUWtUm  to  our  medicinal  treatment  of  conjunctival  catarrh,  we 
must  not  fi>r^et  to  enjoin  upon  the  patient  general  rules  for  taking 
cart^  of  himself:  telling  him  to  keep  the  eye  clean  by  washing  it  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  to  avoid  smoke,  dust,  and  bad  air  in  general,  and 
rtvommonding  him  instead  to  pass  his  time  in  the  o^>en  air.  He  must 
alj<o  rt^frain  fn>m  straining  the  eyes  much,  especially  in  the  evening  by 
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artificial  light.  In  consideration,  too,  of  the  possibiUty  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  by  contagion,  the  patient  must  take  care  not  to  use  the 
same  wash  basin,  towels,  etc.,  with  other  people. 

Acute  catÄirhal  conjunctivitis  also  called  conjunctivitis  simplex  may  be  caused  by 
different  kinds  of  bacteria.  In  the  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis  particularly 
in  those  which  occur  in  epidemics,  there  is  found  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  very 
small  bacillus  described  first  by  Koch  afterwards  by  Weeks  (Fig.  43).  Cases  of  less 
severity  particularly  those  which  are  associated  with  eczema  at  the  angles  of  the  lids 
(blepharitis  angularis)  [and  which  usually  run  a  chronic  course]  are  caused  by  the 
diplobacillus  described  by  Morax  and  Axenfeld  (Fig.  44).  The  pneumococcus  has  been 
found  in  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis  in  small  children,  rarely  in  adults;  the  strepto- 
coccus in  cases  of  catarrh  with  simultaneous  disease  of  the  tear  sac;  and  the  influenza 
bacillus  in  epidemics  of  influenza.  [The  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  which  resembles  the 
gonococcus  in  appearance  and  staining  properties,  occurs  in  some  cases,  especially 
of  epidemic  conjunctivitis. — D.]  In  a  few  cases  the  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
the  bacterium  coll,  the  bacillus  subtilis.  Petit 's  diplobacillus  liquefaciens,  or  the  pneu- 

FiG.  44. 
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Fio.  43. — Koch-Week»  Bacillus.  (After  Weichüelbaum-MüUer.)  Modified  925  X  1 .  The  ba- 
cilli are  very  nmall  a»  is  Hhuwn  by  comparison  with  Fig.  44.  which  is  drawn  under  a  noasnification  only 
half  m»  fcreat.  For  the  most  part  the  bacilli  lie  upon  the  pus  corpuscle  ;  at  a  distance  from  this  can  be 
cccn  a  chain  of  four  bacilli. 

Fio.  44. — Morax- Axenfeld '8  Diplobacillus.  Magnified  480  X  1.  In  the  coagulated  secretion 
lie»  an  epithelial  cell  and  the  nuclei  of  two  pus  corpuscles.  The  bacilli  are  long  and  thick  and  are 
CDDoected  either  in  pairs  or  in  fairly  long  chains. 

mobacillus.  To  the  fact  that  the  flora  of  the  diseased  conjunctiva  is  so  manifold,  must 
be  added  the  further  fact  that  the  bacterial  finding  also  varies  greatly  with  the  time 
and  place.  For  example  in  Vienna,  the  Koch-Weeks  bacillus  is  very  seldom  indeed 
found  in  acute  conjunctivitis.  [It  is  frequent  in  New  York  and  apparently  much  less 
80  in  Chicago,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Morax-Axenfeld  bacillus  appears  to  be 
common. — D.]  Moreover,  even  the  normal  conjunctival  sac  not  infrequently  contains 
pathogenic  germs. 

In  a  high  degree  dependent  upon  atmospheric  influences  is  that  form  of  acute 
conjunctivitis  which  accompanies  hay  fever.  This  affection,  which  is  pretty  frequent 
in  certain  countries,  attacks  individuals  who  are  predisposed  to  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  and  makes  itself  apparent  by  fever  and  also  by  violent  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  air  passages. 

This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  a  poisonous  substance,  which  is 
contained  in  the  pollen  grains  of  many  graminea».  For  this  reason  Dunbar  has  prepared 
a  hay  fever  antitoxin,  which  if  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  either  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  in  solution,  alleviates  the  discomfort.  Weichardt's  graminol  acts  in  a 
similar  way.  At  the  same  time  tlie  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  combated 
with  cocaine  and  adrenaline. 

While  the  infection  which,  in  all  probability,  excites  the  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva 
comes  to  the  latter  from  without  in  most  cases,  there  are  also  instances  in  which  a 
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poisonous  principle  circulating  in  the  blood  causes  the  conjunctival  inJQammation.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  conjunctival  catarrh  which  accompanies  measles,  and  indeed  often 
forms  the  first  prominent  symptom  of  it  (see  §  18). 

From  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  sketched  above,  we 
sometimes  find  variations  forming  what  are  described  as  special  varieties  of  catarrh. 
Among  these  variations  belongs  the  development  of  so-called  follicles,  which  will  be 
described  more  precisely  in  §  10.  Another  variety  of  catarrh  is  vesicular  catarrh,  in 
which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  numerous  minute  elevations,  look- 
ing as  if  fine  sand  had  been  scattered  over  a  moist  glass  plate  (Arlt);  according  to 
Mayweg  what  we  have  to  do  with  here  is  very  small  follicles.  A  third  variety  of  catarrh 
is  that  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  the  pusttUar  form.  In  this,  flat  elevations  develop 
upon  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  mostly  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  break  down 
into  pus  on  their  surface,  and  in  this  way  are  formed  grayish  or  yellowish  ulcers  with 
somewhat  elevated  base  and  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  or  more.  These  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  efllorescences  occurring  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  (§  17).  The 
distinction  between  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  consists 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  phenomena  of  catarrhal  inflammation  are  present 
in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  while  in  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa these  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  inflammation.  Many 
regard  this  form  as  a  mixture  of  conjunctivitis  catarrhalis  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 
And,  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  we  must  take  this  view  into  consideration  in  our  treatment 
masmuch  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  application  of  the  silver  solution 
ordinarily  proves  to  be  the  best  thing,  but  later,  after  the  more  violent  inflammatory 
phenomena  have  run  their  course,  calomel  is  of  the  most  service. 

The  three  varieties  of  catarrh  just  named  are  seen  chiefly  in  children  or  in  adoles- 
cents. In  adults,  on  the  contrary,  we  encounter  much  more  frequently  the  crescentic 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  that  result  from  catarrh,  which  are  but  rarely  observed  in  children. 
Several  crescentic  ulcers  may  be  present  in  the  same  eye  at  different  parts  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea;  nay,  more,  by  their  confluence  an  annular  ulcer  may  be 
formed,  completely  encircling  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  the  annular  opacity  .which 
is  left  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis  corneae  (see  §  27).  In  cases  where 
such  an  annular  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeply,  the  very  detrimental  result  of  a  permanent 
ectasia  of  the  cornea  has  been  observed.  For  by  a  stretching  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer 
the  base  of  the  cornea  at  the  point  where  the  ulcer  is  situated  is  pushed  forward,  and 
the  whole  cornea  assumes  an  oblique  pxwition.  If  the  ulcer  completely  surroundis  the 
cornea,  the  latter  may  give  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  move  forward  en 
masse.  In  this  case  the  region  of  the  cornea  inclosed  by  the  annular  ulcer  lies  like  a 
watch  glass  on  top  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  (keratectasia  ex  ulcere,  §  48). 

Nitrate  of  silver,  our  most  important  remedy  in  catarrh,  was  first  employed  for 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  by  St.  Yves  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
it  was  in  the  last  century  that  it  first  found  general  acceptation.  People  had  a  natural 
dread  of  instilling  so  irritating  a  liquid  as  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution  into  a  violently 
inflammed  eye.  In  fact,  in  a  perfectly  sound  eye  this  solution  excites  violent  irritation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  an  artificial  catarrh  by  too  fre- 
quent application  of  it.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution 
has  such  a  beneficent  action  in  conjunctival  catarrh?  The  delicate  bluish-white  pellicle 
wliich  covers  the  conjunctiva  directly  after  the  application  is  due  to  coagulation  of  the 
albumin  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so 
that  these  layers  become  opac|ue  and  die.  The  escliarotic  process  acts  like  an  irritant 
which  increases  the  existing  hypersemia.  This  not  only  gives  rise  to  an  increase  of  the 
annoyance  Huffered  (exacerbation),  but  also  induces  a  transudation  under  the  eschar, 
HO  that  the  lat  ter  is  IcMwened  and  finally  cast  off.  But  when  this  takes  place  the  micro- 
organisms contained  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium  are  thrown  off  with  the 
eschar  and  so  eliminated  from  the  eye. 

The  silver  solution  finds  an  extensive  application  not  only  in  catarrh,  but  also  in 
other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  regard  to  it  the  following  hints  may  be  laid  to 
heart:    (a)  Many  physicians  apply  weaker  or  stronger  solutions  according  to  the  effect 
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which  18  to  be  obtained,  but  we  can  always  succeed  with  a  2-per-cent  solution,  since  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  regulate  the  effect  by  making  a  light  or  a  penetrating  application. 
[A  1-per-cent  solution  in  most  cases  seems  sufficiently  effective. — D.]  The  applica- 
tion is  made  with  a  fine  brush,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  avoid  treating  different 
patients  with  the  same  brush  lest  we  transmit  diseases  (especially  trachoma)  from  one 
to  the  other.  Each  patient  must  have  his  own  brush.  In  clinics  for  greater  safety, 
and  also  because  of  the  smaller  cost,  we  use  slivers  of  wood  wound  at  one  end  with  cotton 
which  acting  like  a  brush  takes  up  the  silver  solution.  The  sliver  is  thrown  away, 
after  being  used  once,  (b)  The  application  should  not  be  made  at  night,  because  the 
secretion,  which  is  poured  out  more  abundantly  after  the  application,  would  be  retained 
in  the  conjunctival  sac  by  the  closure  of  the  lids  in  sleep.  For  the  same  reason  the  eye 
ought  not  to  be  bandaged  immediately  after  the  application,  (c)  Corneal  ulcers  do  not 
constitute  a  contraindication  for  making  the  application;  on  the  contrary,  they  furnish 
a  direct  indication  for  it,  in  case  they  prove  to  be  catarrhal  ulcers.  Oiüy  still  greater 
care  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  caustic  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  cornea,  (d)  If  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
silver  solution  is  kept  up  too  long  (for  some  months  or  a  year),  there  is  produced  little 
by  little  a  dirty-gray  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  never  afterward  disappears. 
This  phenomenon,  called  argyrosis  or  argyria,*  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  silver  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  an  oxide  or  an  albuminate  in  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  (in  its 
elastic  fibers),  and  can  never  afterward  be  removed.  Argyrosis  is  produced  even  more 
readily  by  the  constant  instillation  of  the  silver  solution  than  by  the  application  of 
the  brush,  since  in  the  former  case  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  not  removed  by  being 
washed  off,  but  remains  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  This  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva 
iä  also  observed  when  the  conjunctiva  is  constantly  ex|X)sed  to  the  action  of  silver  dust, 
as  occurs,  for  example,  in  many  of  those  who  work  in  silver. 

Recently  in  cases  in  which  silver  nitrate  is  indicated,  there  have  been  used  in  place 
of  it  organic  silver  compounds  like  albargin,  argen tamine,  argonin,  argyrol,  ichthargan, 
itrol,  largin,  sophol,  and  tachiol.  These,  because  they  contain  a  smaller  amount  of 
metallic  silver,  attack  the  tissues  less  and  therefore  are  less  irritant.  But  they  have 
also  a  correspondingly  feebler  action.  A  disadvantage  is  their  higher  price  and  their 
greater  tendency  to  decompose.  Of  these  compounds  protargol  is  the  most  in  use, 
and  of  this  a  10-per-cent  solution  is  about  equivalent  in  action  to  a  2-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  organic  silver  salts  like  the  nitrates,  may  cause 
argyrosis  if  their  tise  is  kept  up  too  long. 

[Aiigyrol  and  protargol  have  found  a  wide  acceptance  in  this  country.  The  former 
is  said  to  have  no  bactericidal  action,  yet  clinically  it  has  proved  its  efficiency,  particu- 
larly when  used  frequently,  and  in  strong  solutions.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  keeping  the  conjunctiva  continually  flooded  with  the  solu- 
twn,  (immersion  method — Bruns).  The  surgeon  may  apply  it  in  25-  or  even  50-per- 
cent solutions,  the  patient  in  5-  or  10-per-cent  strength.  It  has  been  employed  as  an 
antiseptic  before  and  after  operations.  It  has  a  distinctly  sedative  effect  on  the  con- 
junctiva, reheving  irritation  in  acute  conjunctivitis. 

Protargol  is  more  irritating  than  argyrol,  but  not  greatly  so,  even  in  20-per-cent 
solution.  It  is  distinctly  bactericidal,  and  from  comparative  clinical  tests  appears  to 
be  fully  as  efficient  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  more  efficient  than  argyrol.  The  surgeon  may 
apply  it  in  10-  to  20-per-cent,  the  patient  in  5-per-cent  solution. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  both  argyrol  and  protargol  over  silver  nitrate  is 
that,  being  non-irritating,  they  can  be  applied  at  any  stage  of  a  conjunctival  inflamma- 
tion— for  example,  before  suppuration  has  set  in — and  that  their  administration  can  be 
largely  intrusted  to  the  patient  himself.  Another  advantage  over  silver  nitrate  and 
also  over  indifferent  detergent  solutions  is  that  both  argyrol  and  protargol  penetrate 
into  all  the  recesses  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  lodge  in  them  a  long  time  (so  as  to  produce 
a  continuous  action),  and  as  they  gradually  exude  drive  before  them  the  secretion  with 
its  contained  bacteria. — D.] 

*  From  ipyvpot  silver. 
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In  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  well  as  in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  acetate 
of  lead  is  also  employed,  partly  as  an  astringent,  partly  as  a  mild  caustic,  and  either 
under  the  form  of  a  solution  to  be  applied  on  compresses,  by  instillations,  and  by  means 
of  the  brush,  or  under  the  form  of  an  ointment.  As  long  as  the  cornea  is  perfectly  normal 
this  remedy  is  without  ill  effect;  but  as  soon  as  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  occurs  in  the 
cornea,  there  is  formed,  if  the  use  of  the  remedy  is  continued,  an  intensely  white,  very 
disfiguring  opacity  at  the  site  of  the  ulcer.  This  lead  incrustation^  as  it  is  called,  is 
caused  by  the  impregnation  of  the  tissues  of  the  cornea  with  the  lead  salt,  and  can 
be  removed  from  the  cornea  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  lead  acetate  as  little  as  possible  in  the  treatment  of  conjunctival  diseases; 
the  more  so,  because  a  sufficiency  of  other  remedies  is  at  our  conmiand,  with  which  we 
can  accomplish  the  same  results  without  danger. 

Bandaging  the  eye  in  catarrh,  as  in  all  diseases  of  the  eye  accompanied  with  pro- 
fuse secretion,  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  since  by  it  the  free  exit  of  the  secre- 
tion is  obstructed. 

(b)  Conjunctivitis  Catarrhcdis  Chronica. 

9.  Symptoms. — In  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  the  changes  objec- 
tively perceptible  are  on  the  whole  but  slightly  pronounced.  A  mod- 
erate degree  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  present  either  over  the 
tarsus  alone  or  in  the  retrotarsal  fold  also.  The  conjunctiva  is  smooth 
and  not  swollen;  it  is  only  in  old  cases  that  hypertrophy  with  thick- 
ening and  a  velvety  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  developed.  The 
secretion  is  scanty  and  makes  itself  chiefly  apparent  by  a  gluing  to- 
gether of  the  lids  in  the  morning.  The  whitish  scum  often  found  at 
the  angles  of  the  lids  is  produced  by  the  lachrymal  fluid  being  beaten 
up  with  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  into  a  sort  of  a  foamy 
emulsion,  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  blinking  of  the  lids.  The  con- 
stant moistening  of  the  skin  at  this  spot  often  leads  to  the  formation 
of  excoriations.  In  many  cases  the  secretion,  instead  of  being  increased, 
seems  even  to  be  diminished.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  secretion,  several  authors  call  many  of  these  cases 
not  by  the  name  of  chronic  catarrh,  but  by  that  of  hyperaemia  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

In  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  the  objective  symptoms,  the 
greater  is  the  attention  that  has  to  be  paid  to  the  complaints  made  by 
the  patient — in  fact,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  so  charac- 
teristic that  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  can  easily  be 
made  from  them  alone.  The  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  usually  greatest 
at  night.  The  heaviness  of  the  lids,  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  daytime, 
becomes  at  night  so  marked  that  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  eyes  open;  he  has  the  feeling  of  being  sleepy.  An  annoying 
sensation  of  there  being  a  foreign  body — like  a  speck  of  dust — in  the 
eye,  is  produced  by  the  scanty  secretion  which  remains  in  the  con- 
junctival sac  in  the  form  of  mucous  filaments,  and  if  these  filaments 
lie  upon  the  cornea  the  sight  is  interfered  with,  or  rainbow  colors  make 
their  appearance  about  a  candle  flame  when  looked  at.  Further  un- 
pleasant sensations  of  various  kinds  are  described,  as,  for  example, 
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that  the  eyes  burn  and  itch;  that  they  are  dazzled  by  the  Ught;  that, 
moreover,  they  are  tired  out  quickly  by  working;  that  they  bhnk 
often,  etc.  In  the  morning  the  lids  are  somewhat  stuck  together,  or 
a  little  yellowish  dried  secretion  is  found  to  have  collected  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  annoying  sensation  of  dry- 
ness, and  the  eyes  can  be  opened  only  with  difficulty,  the  patient,  at 
the  same  time,  having  the  feeling  as  if  the  lids  were  stuck  to  the  eye- 
ball because  of  the  lack  of  moisture  {catarrhus  siccus).  These  troubles, 
so  various  in  their  nature,  do  not  always  by  any  means  bear  any  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  objective  conditions.  We  see  the  conjunctiva  quite 
intensely  reddened  in  many  people  without  their  complaining  in  the 
least;  while  in  others,  who  do  nothing  but  annoy  the  physician  with 
their  expressions  of  discomfort,  there  are  often  scarcely  any  changes 
perceptible  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Course.— ^Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  ocular  diseases,  chiefly  affecting  adults,  and  especially  persons  some- 
what advanced  in  age.  In  old  people  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  find  a 
light  grade  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh,  which  is  denominated  senile 
catarrh.  The  duration  of  conjunctival  catarrh  is  ordinarily  a  long  one; 
many  people  suffer  from  it  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives.  The  disease 
can  lead  to  complications  which  in  part  produce  irreparable  changes. 
Among  the  most  frequent  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  edges 
of  the  lids  (blepharitis),  resulting  from  the  frequent  wetting  of  the 
palpebral  margins  by  the  copiously  secreted  tears.  As  a  further  con- 
sequence of  this  wetting  with  the  tears,  the  skin  of  the  lower  Ud  is  at- 
tacked with  eczema  or  becomes  rigid  and  contracted,  so  that  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid  is  no  longer  in  perfect  apposition  with  the  eyeball.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  punctum  lacrimale  no  longer  dips  into  the  lacus  lac- 
rimalis, so  that  the  transportation  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  is 
impeded,  the  epiphora  increased,  and  thus  again  a  still  further  injuri- 
ous reaction  upon  the  character  of  the  skin  is  produced.  In  this  way 
there  is  formed  a  vicious  circle,  which  leads  to  a  constantly  increasing 
depression  of  the  lower  Hd  (ectropion).  This  outcome  is  still  further 
promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  keeps  wiping  away  the 
overflowing  tears,  and  thus  makes  with  the  handkerchief  stroking  move- 
ments from  above  downward,  by  which  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down. 
If  the  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  which  have  been  moistened  by 
the  tears  is  more  pronounced  in  the  horizontal  direction,  blepharophi- 
mosis  is  developed  (§  113).  Lastly,  small  ulcerations  of  the  cornea 
are  among  the  frequent  products  of  catarrh. 

Etiology. — The  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  chronic 
catarrh  are — 1.  A  preceding  acute  catarrh,  which,  instead  of  healing 
completely,  passes  into  the  chronic  stage.  2.  General  injurious  influ- 
ences of  various  kinds.  Chief  among  these  is  bad  air,  vitiated  by  smoke, 
dust,  heat,  the  presence  of  many  people,  etc.  Workers  in  factories 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dust,  waiters  in  inns  that  are  filled  with 
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smoke,  etc.,  very  frequently  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh. 
Going  late  to  bed,  staying  awake  at  night,  and  the  immoderate  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  are  additional  predisposing  factors.  Persons  who 
already  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  find  that  the  latter  is 
made  considerably  worse  after  the  action  of  any  injurious  influence  of 
this  sort — for  example,  after  an  evening  spent  at  the  theater  or  in  a  smoky 
place.  So  also  the  constant  action  of  wind  and  bad  weather  frequently 
causes  catarrh  in  farmers,  coachmen,  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
eyes  which  are  very  prominent  (goggle  eyes),  or  whose  lids  are  retracted 
(lagophthalmus),  are  attacked  by  catarrh,  because  they  are  too  Httle 
protected  against  the  air.  The  effect  which  constant  contact  with  the 
air  exerts  upon  the  conjunctiva  is  best  shown  in  ectropion,  in  which 
the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  where  it  lies  bare,  becomes  very  much  reddened 
and  thickened,  and  velvety  or  even  covered  with  large  prominences. 
The  conjunctiva  bears  continued  exclusion  from  the  air  as  little  as  it 
does  constant  contact  with  it,  on  which  account  chronic  catarrh  sets 
in  when  bandaging  of  the  eye  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  3.  Exces- 
sive straining  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  hypermetropic  or  astigmatic 
persons  can  result  in  chronic  catarrh.  4.  Local  injurious  influences. 
Here  belongs  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  foreign  bodies  lodging  in 
the  conjunctival  sac,  among  which,  using  the  term  foreign  bodies  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  reckoned  ciha  which  are  turned  in 
toward  the  eye.  In  most  cases  the  local  injurious  influence  consists 
of  some  other  disease  of  the  eye,  that  induces  catarrh  as  a  sequela, 
as,  for  example,  blepharitis  or  infarction  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 
Accumulation  of  the  tears,  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  tear  sac,  or 
because  the  punctum  lacrimale  does  not  dip  properly  into  the  lacus 
lacrimalis,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  catarrh,  so  that  we  should  never  forget 
to  look  for  an  affection  of  the  tear  passages  in  unilateral  catarrh.  We 
say  unilateral,  for  catarrh  produced  by  local  causes  is  distinguished 
from  that  due  to  general  injurious  influences  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  is  very  frequently  unilateral,  while  in  the  latter,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  both  eyes  are  generally  affected. 

[5.  A  usually  chronic  form  of  conjunctivitis  is  that  produced  by 
the  diplobacillus  of  Morax-Axenfeld  (see  page  61).  There  may  be 
very  little  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  no  swelling  of  the  latter,  and 
little  or  no  secretion;  but  there  is  often  a  quite  characteristic  inflam- 
matory redness  of  the  skin  at  the  angles  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  disease 
has  received  the  name  of  angular  conjunctivitis.  The  symptoms  are 
persistent  itching  and  burning  and  sometimes  an  obstinate  asthenopia. 
The  affection  is  pretty  common  in  the  Western  United  States  but  seems 
to  be  less  prevalent  in  the  East. — D.] 

Therapy. — It  is  clear  that  treatment  must  first  of  all  pay  regard 
to  the  causal  factor  by  regulating  in  a  suitable  way,  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  patient's  calling,  the  general  conditions  under  which 
he  lives,  and   by  removing  all  local   causes   of  catarrh   that    mav  be 
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present,  etc.  For  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctiva  itself  we  first  employ, 
as  we  do  in  acute  catarrh,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  applied  by 
the  brush  in  1-  or  2-per-cent  solution.  We  make  use  of  it  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  the  catarrh  is  accompanied  by  rather  abundant 
jjecretion  and  by  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva — that  is,  in  periods  of 
acute  exacerbation,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  every  chronic 
catarrh — and  use  it,  furthermore,  when  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
has  already  set  in.  Otherwise  we  succeed  better  with  astringent  collyria, 
vhich  the  patient  can  instill  himself.  The  most  usually  employed  of 
these  are:  The  collyrium  astringens  luteum*  or  tinctura  opii  crocata, 
which  are  not  ordinarily  prescribed  undiluted,  but  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water;  lapis  divinus '  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  both  in  J-  to  1- 
per-cent  solution;  also  alum**  (1  per  cent),  tannin  (1  per  cent)  boric 
acid  (3  per  cent),  and  other  astringents.  [The  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
chloride  of  zinc  in  0.2-  to  0.4-per-cent  solution  are  especially  indicated 
in  diplobacillus  conjunctivitis. — D.] 

The  order  in  which  these  collyria  are  here  arranged  about  corre- 
sponds to  their  gradation  in  activity  from  the  strongest  to  the  mildest. 
They  should  be  instilled  once  or  twuce  a  day,  but  not  at  night.  So 
many  of  them  are  enumerated,  because  it  is  good  to  have  a  pretty 
large  number  to  select  from,  since  as  the  catarrh  is  of  long  duration, 
a  change  will  have  to  be  made  pretty  often  in  the  remedies.  Every 
remedy,  if  too  long  applied,  loses  its  activity,  since  the  conjunctiva 
prows  accustomed  to  it.  For  the  sticking  together  of  the  lids,  as  well 
as  for  any  excoriations  that  may  be  present,  an  ointment  of  boric  acid 
(2  per  cent)  or  of  white  precipitate  (J  to  1  per  cent)  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  closed  lids  at  night  before  going  to  bed. 

(c)  Conjunctivitis  Follicularis, 

10.  Follicular  catarrh  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  follicles. 
These  are  small  round  granules  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which 
lie  in  the  region  of  transition  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  of  a  pale, 
translucent  aspect  and  puff  up  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  small 
eminences.  Either  a  few  follicles  only  or  many  are  present;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  ordinarly  arranged  in  rows  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary. 
The  upper  retrotarsal  fold  usually  contains  fewer  follicles  than  the  lower. 

*  Thin  collyrium.  called  also  Horet's  eye  water,  i»  at  preMent  no  longer  official  in  mont  countries; 
yet  it  ia  of  the  fn^ate^t  i«ervice,  and  in  many  cai«ei*  can  be  replaced  by  no  other.  According  to  the  new 
Au»trian  Pharmarcipa*ia.  it  i»  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  way: 

Take  of  ammonium  chloride  50  centigrammen  and  zinc  sulphate  125  centigrammp».  dissolve  in 
200  gramme«*  of  di.ttilled  water,  and  add  a  solution  of  40  centigrammeH  of  camphor  in  20  grammes  of 
dilute  alcohol,  and  10  centigrammes  of  saffron.  Digest  for  twenty-four  hours  with  fre<iuent  agitation, 
an<i  filter. 

Romenthausen's  eye  water,  which  is  also  frequently  employed  in  chronic  ophthalmic  catarrh, 
con«LMs  of  a  mixture  of  aqua  foeniculi  and  tinctura  fu>niculi. 

'  (Or  aluminated  copper;  a  preparation  ma<ie  by  fusing  together  32  parts  each  of  copper  sulphate, 
potassium  nitrate,  and  alum,  ana  ad<ling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  each  of  camphor  and  alum. —  D.] 

*  Alum  is  more  often  applied  in  the  solid  form,  as  a  snarpened  crystal  (alum  »tick)  with  which  the 
conjunctiva  is  stroked.  Gamcin  is  also  employed,  being  spnnkled  in  fine  powder  with  a  brush  upon 
the  conjunctiva. 
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Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  follicles,  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  trachoma  granules,  consist  of  a  circumscribed  accumulation  of 
adenoid  tissue  (Fig.  49,  T). 

Follicles  are  most  frequently  observed  in  youth,  and  especially  in 
day  schools,  boarding  schools,  etc.  In  many  school  children  the  disease 
exists  in  a  perfectly  latent  form,  as,  in  spite  of  there  being  a  considerable 
number  of  follicles,  the  conjunctiva  is  not  reddened  and  carries  no  symp- 
toms of  any  kind,  so  that  the  trouble  is  not  discovered  until  an  exami- 
nation is  made  by  a  physician.  In  such  cases  the  follicles  often  persist 
for  a  succession  of  years. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  has  an  acute  character;  a  conjunctivitis 
sets  in  with  the  symptoms  and  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  a  vio- 
lent catarrhal  ophthalmia  and  with  the  simultaneous  development  of 
numerous  follicles.  This  acute  form  often  occurs  epidemically  and  is 
more  obstinate  than  a  catarrhal  ophthalmia  that  is  not  complicated 
with  follicles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  follicles  do  not  last  as  long  as  in 
the  chronic  form,  but  soon  disappear  when  the  conjunctivitis  abates. 
Intermediate  between  the  very  chronic  and  the  acute  form  are  the 
particularly  numerous  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  follicles  is  com- 
bined with  slight  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  with  correspondingly 
mild  symptoms  such  as  obtain  in  a  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  follicular  catarrh  is  directed  mainly  at  the  accom- 
panying inflammatory  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  If 
these  are  altogether  absent,  no  treatment  at  all  is  needed,  as  ultimately 
the  follicles  disappear  of  themselves  leaving  no  trace  of  their,  presence. 
If  there  are  very  many  follicles  present,  we  had  best  order  the  inunction 
of  lead  ointment  (lead  acetate  0.1  gm.  to  5.0  gm.  of  fatty  matter)  into 
the  conjunctival  sac.  In  doing  this  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
presence  of  corneal  ulcers  contraindicates  most  absolutely  the  use  of 
the  lead  ointment.  If  the  presence  of  follicles  is  associated  with  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  are  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  for  catarrhal  conjunctivitis — that  is,  by 
the  application  of  a  2-per-cent  nitrate  of  silver  [or  a  10-  to  25-per-cent 
solution  of  protargol  or  argyrol]  if  the  inflammation  is  an  active  one, 
and  in  the  milder  cases  by  the  instillation  of  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
CJ  per  cent).  As  in  catarrh  of  all  kinds,  so  particularly  in  follicular 
catarrh,  living  in  fresh,  pure  air  is  to  be  enjoined. 

The  prognosis  of  follicular  catarrh  is  altogether  good  as  the  dis- 
ease loads  to  no  complications  and  leaves  no  permanent  changes  in  the 
ovo  whatovor;  in  this  being  opposed  to  trachoma  to  which  follicular 
catarrh  has  some  rosomhlance  (see  remarks  to  §  15). 

The  fact  that  follicles  may  at  one  time  bo  associated  with  intense  inflammation  of 
the  tH>iij\mctiva  and  at  another  time  may  not  cause  the  slightest  evidences  of  irritation 
iH  pn>lmbly  to  Ih>  oxplaincni  as  follo^-s.  The  follicles  are  a  circumscribed  new  formation 
of  lymphoid  tissue,  this  now  formation  l>oing  the  way  in  which  the  conjunctiva  reacts 
to  ctTtain  irritants.     Lymph  follicles  iKcur  in  many  mucous  membranes,  and  even  in 
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the  conjunctiva  they  are  nonnally  present  in  many  of  our  domestic  animab,  though 
not  in  man.  The  injurious  influence  which  induces  the  formation  of  follicles  in  man  is 
not  necessarily  of  a  bacterial  nature,  for  in  many  men  we  see  a  conjunctival  catarrh 
with  numerous  follicles  develop  after  the  continued  instillation  of  an  atropine  solution 
even  when  it  has  been  carefully  sterilized  (atropine  catarrh).  In  the  chronic  cases  of 
follicular  catarrh  the  irritation  probably  originates  in  the  impure  air  of  the  school  room 
or  in  similar  injurious  influences  and  causes  simply  a  gradual  development  of  follicles, 
but  not  any  inflammatory  changes  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  that  case,  to  be  sure,  the 
follicles,  if  they  are  numerous,  may  in  their  turn  induce  slight  evidences  of  irritation 
in  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  cases  of  acute  follicular  catarrh  however,  there  is  probably 
a  bacterial  infection,  such  aa  would  under  other  conditions  simply  cause  a  catarrhal 
ophthalmia  but  the  irritation  in  this  case  produces  in  addition  a  rapid  development 
of  follicles. 

II.  Conjunctivitis  Gonorrhoica. 

II.  Conjunctivitis  gonorrhoica  also  called  acute  blennorrhcBa®  is  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  originates  in  contagion 
from  gonorrha?al  virus,  and  whose  copious  purulent  secretion  is  like- 
wise   contagious  in  its  action.    The 
carriers  of  the  contagion  are  micro-  ^ 

organisms,    namely,    the    gonococci  »%*äö^ 

discovered    by   Neisser.     They    bear  ^*^o 

this  name  because  they  also  occur  ^  Jjj;,       ^^* 

in  the  secretion  of  gonorrhoea.    The  /V 

gonococci  are  found  both  in  the  pus  /fi*'. 

secreted  by  the  conjunctiva  and  also  ^WM       \^*''^  "      ^^ 

in  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  ^^        ^**^V     ^ 

conjunctiva  itself.     They  are  mostly  ^  ^ 

arranged  in  pairs,  as  diplococci,  and  ^^B 

as  a  rule  lie  together  in  heaps.    Fig.  45  ^Sv 

shows    a  specimen   taken   from   the  ^ 

secretion  of  an  acute  blennorrhoea.  In       fio.  45.— Secretion  of  acute  blennor- 
it  are  seen  the  heaps  of  gonococci,  "««a  with  gonococci. 

partly  free  (a),  partly  upon  and  within 
the  cells,  which  are  either  pus  cells  (b)  or  cast-off  epithelial  cells  (c). 

Acute  blennorrhoea  occurs  both  in  adults  and  in  new-born  infants. 
The  following  description  refers  to  the  disease  in  adults;  the  disease  as 
it  occurs  in  the  new-bom  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — When  infection  has  taken  place,  the 
disease  breaks  out  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation,  the  duration  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  contagious  action  from 
a  few  hours  up  to  three  days.  The  lids  grow  red,  become  hot,  and  are 
swollen  with  oedema,  generally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can 
no  longer  open  them,  and  even  the  physician  often  has  trouble  in  separat- 
ing them  far  enough  from  each  other  to  bring  the  cornea  into  view. 

*  From  ßXivva,  mucus,  and  p^m,  I  flow. 
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The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  retrotarsal  fold  is  intensely  red- 
dened and  greatly  swollen.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  an  abundant 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  consequently  tense, 
and  has  a  granular,  uneven  surface.  This  feature  of  acute  blennorrhoea 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  catarrh,  in  which  even  in  the  severe  cases 
the  swelling  is  rather  of  a  serous  nature,  and  hence  the  conjunctiva  is 
yielding  and  has  a  smooth  surface.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
shows  a  like  tense  swelling,  which  stops  short  at  the  corneal  margin, 
so  that  a  raised  wall  is  thus  formed  about  the  more  deeply  placed  corner 
(Chemosis).  The  secretion  produced  by  the  conjunctiva  is  like  meat 
juice — that  is,  it  is  a  serum  which  is  colored  red  by  admixture  with 
blood,  and  in  which  float  some  flakes  of  pus.  The  eye  is  uncommonly 
sensitive  to  contact,  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  is  swollen, 
the  patient  has  slight  fever. 

Ordinarily  it  takes  from  two  to  three  days  for  the  disease  to  mount 
from  its  initial  point  to  the  pitch  just  described,  and  at  this  pitch  it  is 
maintained  for  two  or  three  days  more.  This  period  is  designated  as 
the  first  stage,  or  stage  of  infiUrcUion.  Succeeding  this  as  a  second  stage 
is  that  of  pyorrhcea.  The  swelling  of  the  lids  gradually  diminishes,  a 
fact  which  we  recognize  principally  by  means  of  the  return  of  the  small 
wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  the  tense  infiltration  of  the  con- 
junctiva slowly  retrogrades.  Simultaneously  with  this  there  begins 
a  very  profuse  secretion  of  pus,  which  trickles  out  continually  from 
the  palpebral  fissure;  hence  the  name  pyorrhcea,  or  flow  of  pus.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  conjunctiva  keeps  getting  less  and 
less  swollen  all  the  time,  and  in  many  cases  returns  by  degrees  to  the 
normal  within  four  or  six  weeks.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  condition 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  remains,  which  is  designated 
as  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the  stage  of  chronic  hlennorrhcea.  In 
this  period  the  lids  are  no  longer  swollen.  The  conjunctiva  is  reddened 
and  thickened,  especially  upon  the  tarsus,  where  its  surface  looks  un- 
even, granular,  or  velvety.  The  retrotarsal  fold  forms  an  ungainly 
swelling;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  which  shows  hypersemia  only, 
is  the  least  changed.  After  this  state  of  conjunctival  hypertrophy  has 
abated,  a  process  which  usually  takes  months  for  its  accomplishment, 
there  usually  remain  slight,  but  permanent  cicatrices  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  description  here  given  corresponds  to  the  cases  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  which  are  those  of  medium^  intensity.  In  addition,  both 
light  and  also  very  severe  cases  of  the  disease  come  under  observation 
which  exhibit  rather  different  features.  In  the  light  cases,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  subacute  blennorrhoea,  all  the  inflammatory 
changes  are  less,  and  the  changes  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids.  Frequently  such  cases  are  not  to  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  by  their  external  aspect  from  severe  catarrh.  The  diagnosis 
can  be  rendered  certain  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  secre- 
tion, since  by  it  the  presence  or  absence  of  gonococci  is  demonstrated. 
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In  the  severest  cases,  the  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  so  great 
that  the  latter  in  places  appears  no  longer  red,  but  grayish-yellow,  be- 
cause, as  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  vessels  are  compressed 
by  the  bulky  exudation,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  thus  rendered  anaemic. 
The  conjunctiva  forms  about  the  cornea  a  tense  grayish-red  wall.  Quite 
often  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  clotted 
exudate,  or  croupous  membrane. 

The  most  dreaded  complication  of  acute  blennorrhcea  is  the  involve- 
meni  of  the  cornea,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  incurable  blindness  is  pro- 
duced. At  first  the  cornea  becomes  dull  upon  its  surface  and  covered 
with  a  slight  diffused  opacity.  Then  circumscribed  infiltrations  of 
grayish  color  make  their  appearance,  which  soon  become  yellow  and 
break  down  into  ulcers.  These  infiltrations  may  be  situated  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  give  rise  to  speedy  perforation  of  the  latter. 
This  is  a  comparatively  favorable  result,  as,  after  the  perforation  has 
taken  place,  the  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea  not  rarely  is  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  so  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  preserved.  But  it  can 
also  happen  that  the  marginal  infiltrations  become  rapidly  confluent, 
and  unite  into  a  yellow  ring  surrounding  the  entire  cornea  (a  so-called 
annular  abscess).  In  that  event  the  cornea  is  lost,  for  this  ring  soon 
spreads  over  the  entire  cornea  and  destroys  it.  In  other  cases  the 
purulent  disintegration  occurs  first  in  the  middle  of  the  cornea.  When, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  cornea  has  gone  either  entirely  or  in  part  to 
destruction,  the  outcome  is  either  a  formation  of  cicatrices  with  incar- 
ceration of  the  iris,  or  it  may  even  be  a  panophthalmitis.  Since  these 
sequelae  are  observed  after  every  destruction  of  the  cornea,  even  when 
due  to  other  causes,  they  will  find  detailed  description  under  the  diseases 
of  the  cornea. 

Involvement  of  the  cornea  is  the  more  certain  to  take  place,  the 
severer  the  conjunctivitis,  and,  in  particular,  the  more  pronounced  the 
participation  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  in  the  inflammation.  In  the 
severest  cases  with  tense  Chemosis  the  cornea  is  always  affected,  and  is, 
as  a  general  thing,  irretrievably  destroyed.  In  the  cases  of  moderate 
severity,  when  the  chemotic  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  is  less  pro- 
nounced and  especially  is  less  hard,  it  is  usually  possible  to  preserve  the 
cornea,  either  entirely  or  in  great  part,  inasmuch  as  the  ulcers  that  de- 
velop, even  if  they  are  attended  with  perforation,  are  of  but  small  size. 
In  the  lightest  cases,  where  the  process  is  limited  to  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva, there  is,  on  the  whole,  little  danger  to  the  cornea. 

The  severer  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  eariier  the  involve- 
ment of  the  cornea  sets  in;  in  violent  cases,  the  cornea  is  already 
clouded  by  the  second  or  third  day.  Sometimes  corneal  ulcers  are 
not  developed  until  late  in  the  disease,  when  the  conjunctivitis  is 
already  well  on  the  retrograde  path.  These  late  affections  of  the 
cornea  are  not  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  generally  possible  to  check 
them  readily. 
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The  prognosis  of  the  disease  results  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
being  essentially  founded  upon  the  condition  of  the  cornea.  This  is 
dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva bulbi,  in  accordance  with  which,  therefore,  the  prognosis  must 
be  made. 

Etiology. — Acute  blennorrhoea  is  produced  simply  and  solely  by 
infection.  The  poison  can  be  introduced  into  the  eye  from  the  genitals 
directly,  generally,  because  an  individual  (whether  man  or  woman) 
affected  with  gonorrhoea  touches  the  eyes  with  unclean  fingers  after 
these  have  been  in  contact  with  the  genitals.  The  infection,  however, 
can  also  come  from  an  eye  affected  with  blennorrhoea.  If,  for  instance, 
one  eye  is  already  diseased  and  is  affected  with  profuse  suppuration, 
the  other  eye  also  can  be  infected  by  a  transfer  of  the  secretion  to  it. 
An  individual  with  an  eye  diseased  with  blennorrhoea  can  infect  the 
persons  who  are  nursing  him  or  any  others  who  may  share  his  room. 

Therapy. — By  proper  prophylaxis  infection  by  acute  blennorrhoea 
can  be  prevented,  a  matter  to  be  so  much  the  more  borne  in  mind  be- 
cause, when  the  disease  has  once  broken  out,  an  unfortunate  result  can 
not  always  be  averted.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  every  man  with  gonorrhoea,  and  also  of  every  woman  with  a  vaginal 
discharge,  to  the  danger  of  infecting  the  eyes,  and  to  urge  upon  them 
strenuously  the  requisite  cleanliness.  If  an  eye  is  already  attacked 
with  acute  blennorrhoea,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  other  eye 
from  being  infected  by  it  and  also  to  keep  the  disease  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  persons  in  the  vicinity.  The  protection  of  the  second  eye 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  involved  in  the  disease  is  best  effected  by  a 
bandage  which  is  applied  in  the  following  manner:  The  palpebral 
fissure  is  first  closed  by  means  of  some  narrow  strips  of  sticking  plaster 
applied  in  a  vertical  direction.  Then  the  hollow  about  the  eye  is  filled 
up  with  cotton,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  strip  of  plaster  (zinc 
adhesive  plaster,  zinc  mull,  etc.)  which  is  cut  to  the  proper  shape  and 
is  carefully  attached  all  round  the  margins  of  the  orbit.  In  order  to 
secure  it  better,  the  edges  of  the  flap  and  the  adjacent  skin  may  further 
be  coated  with  collodion.  [It  is  well  to  have  the  dressing  include  a 
transparent  covering  (watch  crystal,  Buller's  shield)  hermetically  fast- 
ened over  the  eye.  The  eye  can  then  be  inspected  without  removing 
the  dressing. — D.]  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  patient,  the  greatest  cleanliness  must  be  incul- 
cated both  upon  him  and  upon  the  persons  attending  to  him;  they  must 
always  cleanse  the  hands  after  touching  the  affected  eye,  and  must 
remove,  or,  best  of  all,  burn,  all  materials  that  have  been  used  for  cleans- 
ing the  eye  (pieces  of  linen,  cotton,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  consists  principally  in  a  careful 
and  frequently  repeated  cleansing  of  the  eye  from  its  profuse  secretion. 
We  may  employ  for  this  purpose  a  weak  lukewarm  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  (1-5,000),  with  which  the  conjunctival  sac  is  washed  out 
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thoroughly  three  or  four  times  a  day  (Kalt).  The  irrigator  used  for  this 
purpose  had  best  have  a  flattened  spout  so  as  to  be  introduced  readily 
between  the  lids  and  eyeball.  Between  each  irrigation  the  eye  is  cleansed 
assiduously  with  cotton  pledgets  moistened  in  the  same  solution;  the 
lids  being  drawn  gently  apart  when  this  is  done. 

If  the  great  swelling  of  the  lids  does  not  permit  the  palpebral  fissure 
to  be  properly  opened,  and  thus  makes  cleansing  impossible,  the  palpe- 
bral fissure  must  be  fully  widened  by  a  section  made  with  the  scissors 
at  the  external  angle  of  the  lids  (canthoplasty;  see  §  169).  This  section 
has  the  further  beneficial  effect  of  diminishing  the  pressure  which  the 
much-swollen  lids  exert  upon  the  eyeball. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  combat  the  inflarpmation  by 
iced  compresses  [applied  continuously  or  at  short  intervals  according 
to  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  swelUng  of  the  lids. — D.],  and  also  by 
the  appUcation  of  leeches  (six  to  ten  in  number)  to  the  temple.  In  the 
second  stage  brushing  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best 
means  for  making  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  profuse 
secretion  rapidly  disappear.  The  application  of  the  brush  must  not, 
however,  be  begun  until  the  tense  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  has  given 
place  to  a  soft,  succulent  condition;  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
membranous  deposit,  or  any  grayish  infiltrated  spots  upon  the  con- 
junctiva. The  application  should  be  made  with  a  2-per-cent  solution, 
but  quite  freely,  and  must  be  repeated  twice  a  day  as  long  as  the  pro- 
fuse secretion  is  still  present.  The  presence  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
furnishes  no  contraindication  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

As  soon  as,  in  the  third  stage,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the 
secretion  also  have  nearly  disappeared  and  the  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  the  only  thing  that  still  remains  to  be  removed,  we  exchange 
the  silver  solution  for  copper  sulphate.  This  is  applied  by  whittling  a 
crj'-stal  of  the  substance  down  to  a  smooth,  rounded  extremity  (copper 
pencil  or  bluestone)  and  stroking  with  it  once  or  more  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  everted  lids.  Then  the  lachrymal  fluid,  which  is  tinged  blue  by 
the  copper  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  dipped  up  from  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton;  otherwise  the  pretty  concentrated  copper  solution 
would  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea  and  irritate  it  greatly.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  bluestone  is  much  more  painful  than  that  of  the  silver 
solution,  but  acts  more  energetically,  and  hence  we  get  quicker  results 
with  it;  but  this  treatment  is  permissible  only  if  the  cornea  is  either 
quite  sound  or  has  ulcers  already  in  process  of  cicatrization,  and  not  if 
there  are  fresh  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  which  are  still  coated  with  pus. 

The  treatment  of  complications  involving  the  cornea  is  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  (§§  34,  36)  for  purulent  keratitis.  In  very  severe 
cases  all  treatment  proves  powerless  to  preserve  the  cornea,  so  that 
oul"  eflForts  must  be  confined  to  the  prevention  of  the  more  remote  evil 
consequences  of  destruction  of  the  cornea,  like  panophthalmitis  or  the 
formation  of  staphyloma,  and  to  the  securing  of  a  flat  cicatrix. 
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It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  acute  blennorrhoea  is  developed  by  the 
direct  transfer  of  virulent  pus  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  earlier  view,  which  explained 
the  connection  between  gonorrhoea  and  ophthalmia  by  looking  upon  the  latter  as  a 
sort  of  metastasis  of  gonorrhoea,  has  now  no  longer  any  adherents.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  really  cases  in  which  a  conjunctival  inflammation  of  a  slighter  kind  is  connected 
with  a  gonorrhoea  in  the  way  of  metastasis^  just  as  arthritis  and  iritis  sometimes  com- 
plicate a  gonorrhoea.  This  metastatic  mode  of  origin  is  to  be  understood  by  supposing 
that  the  gonorrhoeal  poison  has  got  into  the  circulation,  and  is  exciting  inflammation 
in  remote  organs  which  have  a  predisposition  for  this  poison.  A  conjunctivitis  originat- 
ing in  this  way  shows  the  characters  of  a  severe  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  with  a  dull 
injection  of  the  eyeball  like  that  which  occurs  in  scleritis.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  occurs  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  and 
hence  the  metastatic  conjunctivitis  runs  a  rapid  course  and  leaves  no  sequel®.  In  any 
case,  we  shall  have  to  be  uncommonly  careful  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  such  a  met^us- 
tatic  gonorrhofial  conjunctivitis,  since  light  cases  of  conjunctivitis  can  also  develop  from 
direct  infection  with  gonorrhoeal  secretion,  in  case  the  gonorrhoea!  poison  has  been 
weakened  by  various  circumstances.  (See  infra,  the  investigations  of  Piringer.)  A 
distinguishing  mark  between  the  two  diseases  consists  in  the  fact  that  gonococci  are 
found  in  the  secretion  in  even  a  light  case  of  acute  blennorrhoea,  so  long  as  it  is  still 
recent,  but  are  not  found  in  metastatic  conjunctivitis.  That,  nevertheless,  the  latter 
must  be  regarded  as  a  metastasis  of  gonorrhoea  follows  from  the  fact  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  complicated  by  other  gonorrhoeal  metastases,  namely,  joint-inflammations 
and  iritis.  As  a  gonorrhoea  of  the  urethra  can  by  metastasis  excite  a  conjuncti- 
vitis, so  abo  conversely  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  a  gonorrhoeal  arthritis, 
where  gonococci  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  pus,  has  arisen  by  way  of 
metastasis  from  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been  known 
both  in  adults  and  in  new-born  children  affected  with  blennorrhoea  (Deutschmann 
and  others). 

The  secretion  containing  gonococci  is  usually  brought  into  the  eye  by  means  of 
dirty  fingers.  Sometimes,  however,  a  direct  transfer  from  the  diseased  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  sound  one  is  observed;  for  example,  when  a  drop  of  secretion  spurts  into 
the  eye  of  the  physician  or  the  attendant  while  cleansing  genitals  that  are  affected  with 
gonorrhoea,  or  even  when  cleansing  the  eye  of  a  patient  affected  with  blennorrhoea. 
For  this  reason  the  old  method  of  cleansing  blennorrhoeal  eyes  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe  has  been  given  up  in  most  ophthalmic  clinics,  as  it  endangers  both  the  eye  of 
the  patient  and  the  eyes  of  the  corps  of  attendants.  Furthermore,  in  the  treatment 
of  such  patients,  physicians  and  attendants  ought  always  to  use  protective  glasses 
(large,  colorless  coquille  glasses).  If,  in  spite  of  this,  any  secretion  does  spurt  into  the 
eye,  the  latter  must  immediately  be  very  thoroughly  washed  out;  then  a  couple  of 
drops  of  2-per-cent  nitrate-of-silver  solution  instilled,  and  subsequently  for  some 
hours  cold  compresses  placed  upon  the  eye. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which  a  patient,  because  of  a  mild  conjunctival 
catarrh,  washed  his  eyes  in  his  own  urine  (a  popular  remedy  among  the  laity  in  many 
places);  as  he  had  gonorrhoea,  he  thus  got  a  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis.  Gonorrhoeal 
conjunct  ivitis  has  also  been  seen  to  originate  from  the  use  of  another  household  remedy 
— that  is,  from  the  practice  of  laying  \rpoTi  the  eye  a  piece  of  placenta,  which  in  this 
case  came  from  a  woman  affected  with  gonorrhoea. 

If  one  eye  is  already  infected,  the  transfer  to  the  other  is  often  brought  about  by 
secretion  of  the  diseased  eye  flowing  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  into  the  sound  eye  during 
sleep.  Furthermore,  the  secretion  can  be  transferred  from  the  eye  affected  with  blen- 
norrluca  to  the  sound  one  by  the  finger,  the  water  used  for  washing,  the  sponge,  the 
handkerchief,  etc.  For  these  reasons  the  sound  eye  should  be  bandaged.  If  there  is 
ground  for  suspecting  that  infection  has  already  taken  place,  we  can  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent tlie  outbreak  of  the  disease  by  instilling  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
lH»f()n»  applying  tlie  bandage.  In  order  that  the  patient  may  see  with  the  bandaged 
eye,  we  can  insert  a  watch  glass  in  an  aperture  which  we  make  in  the  middle  of  the 
bandage  [see  page  72]. 
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The  transfer  of  blennorrhoea  from  an  eye  affected  with  the  latter  to  the  eyes  of 
other  people  is  likewise  not  rare.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children  who  are  affected 
with  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (§  12),  and  thus  infect  their  mothers,  nurses,  etc.  In 
the  Vienna  Foundling  Asylum,  during  the  years  1812  and  1813,  there  were,  for  every 
hundred  infants  affected  with  blennorrhcea,  more  than  fifteen  nurses  so  affected,  who 
had  caught  their  eye  disease  from  the  infants.  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  infected  with 
blennorrhoea  by  a  child  having  blennorrhcra  neonatorum,  and  thus  plunged  in  the  great- 
est misery.  Great  caution  on  our  own  part,  therefore,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
careful  instruction  of  the  laity  are  here  imperatively  required. 

We  sometimes  also  observe  acute  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  small  girls  of  the  age 
of  two  to  ten  years,  who  at  the  same  time  are  troubled  with  a  vaginal  discharge  (Arlt). 
Here  are  we  still  dealing  with  contagion  from  a  virulent  vaginal  catarrh?  Or  is  the 
vaginal  discharge  of  these  girls  a  benign  catarrh  caused  by  scrofula,  anaemia,  and  the 
like?  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  vaginal 
blennorrhoea.  The  children  have  acquired  the  latter  from  their  mothers  or  from  other 
women  about  them,  who  were  suffering  from  virulent  vaginal  catarrh,  and  had  trans- 
mitted the  latter  by  soiled  clothes,  sponges,  baths,  etc.,  to  the  children  (Hirschberg). 
In  other  cases,  the  children  had  been  raped  by  individuals  affected  with  gonorrhoea. 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure  vaginal  gonorrhoea  in  the  children,  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  possible  in  such  cases,  too,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  gono- 
coccus  both  in  the  secretion  of  the  vagina  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  well  (Widmark). 
But  it  would  be  going  much  too  far  to  regard  the  vaginal  discharge  in  little  girls  as 
true  gonorrhoea  in  all  cases  in  which  infection  of  the  conjunctiva  results  from  the  dis- 
charge. Here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  a  non-virulent,  simple 
catarrhal  secretion  of  the  vagina  is  in  position  to  excite  an  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  in  this  instance  runs  a  less  severe  course.  The  distinction  from  a  true 
blennorrhcea  could  be  made  in  this  case  only  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  the 
teeret  ion  for  gonococci. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Piringer  have  instructed  us  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  infective  material  and  the  ophthalmia  produced  by  it,  as  he  has  made  a  great 
number  of  intentional  transfers  of  virus  (generally  in  the  eyes  of  people  already  blind, 
who  were  paid  for  the  experiment).  He  found  that  the  more  violent  the  blennorrhoea 
that  serves  as  the  source  of  the  material  inoculated, the  shorter  is  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  infective  power  of  the  secretion  is  weakened  by  various  influences,  as  by  dilution 
with  water — by  dilution  to  the  1 -tenth  strength  any  secretion  can  be  rendered  inert — 
or  by  drying.  Secretion  that  has  been  dried  upon  a  piece  of  linen  loses  its  activity  after 
thirty-six  hours.  Preserved  like  vaccine,  it  remains  infective  for  sixty  hours.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  secretion  is  weakened,  the  period  of  incubation 
increases  in  length  and  the  inflammation  excited  becomes  milder.  The  differences  that 
we  observe  in  the  grades  of  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis  can  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  source  of  infection  supplies  secretion  of  different  degrees  of  virulence, 
and  this  virulence  is,  moreover,  still  further  modified  by  the  immediate  circumstances 
attending  the  process  of  infection. 

That  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  should  swell  up  in  acute  blennorrhoea 
is  a  fact  that  accords  with  the  virulent  character  of  the  latter;  sometimes  even  suppura- 
tion of  this  gland  has  been  observed  (bubo  prseauricularis). 

The  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  which  so  often  complicates  the  blennorrhoea, 
is  to  be  referred  to  infection  of  the  cornea  by  the  secretion  which  constantly  bathes 
the  latter  and  macerates  its  epithelium.  Since  the  secretion  collects  chiefly  in  the 
gutter  lying  at  the  rim  of  the  cornea,  between  the  latter  and  the  steep  slope  of  the 
chemotic  conjunctiva,  the  purulent  infiltration  most  frequently  begins  here,  too.  The 
tense  infiltration  present  in  this  chemotic  wall  of  conjunctiva  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
second  factor  in  the  production  of  corneal  trouble.  This  leads  to  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  in  the  marginal  loops  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  latter.  Hence,  the  more  pronounced  and  the  more  tense  the  Chemosis,  the  more 
confidently  is  an  affection  of  the  cornea  to  be  anticipated.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
fact  that,  in  cases  where  the  Chemosis  is  unequally  great,  we  often  see  the  involvement 
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of  the  cornea  take  place  first  at  that  portion  of  the  corneal  rim  where  the  Chemosis  is 
the  greatest. 

Since  infection  of  the  cornea  is  certainly  very  greatly  favored  by  the  existence  of 
gaps  in  the  epithelium  of  the  latter,  we  must  avoid  injuring  the  epithelium  of  the  eye 
by  carelessness  in  cleansing. 

If  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  happens  to  affect  an  eye  which  is  covered  with  pannus 
the  latter  will  afford  the  cornea  a  secure  protection  against  suppuration.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  often  apparent,  aft^r  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  passed,  that  the  pannus 
has  cleared  up  considerably,  so  that  in  cases  of  old  pannus  inoculation  with  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis  has  been  designedly  performed.  This  procedure  has  now  been  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  treatment  with  jequirity. 

The  fact  that  acute  blennorrhoea  is  produced  by  micro-organisms  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  disinfectant  substances  would  be  the  best  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  shown  that  nitrate  of  silver  far  surpasses  the  disinfectants 
proper  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  specially  poisonous  to  the  gonococcus,  and,  more- 
over, effects  its  removal  mechanically  by  reducing  to  an  eschar,  and  thus  leading  to 
the  exfoliation  of,  the  superficial  layers  of  epithelium  containing  this  microbe. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  may  make  use  of  scarifications  of  the  chemotic 
conjunctiva  in  severe  cases. 


in.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

12.  We  designate  by  this  name  the  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva 
occurring  in  the  new-born.  They  do  not  constitute  an  etiological  unit, 
but,  like  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  morbid 
germs;  yet  on  practical  grounds  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  group-name 
of  ophthalmia  (or  blennorrhoea)  neonatorum. 

The  majority  of  cases,  and  particularly  almost  all  the  severe  cases, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  gonococcus,  and  hence  are  in  the  same  category 
as  the  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  of  adults.  The  infection  that  gives 
rise  to  this  ophthalmia  neonatorum  gonorrhoica  occurs  as  a  rule  dur- 
ing parturition.  In  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  vagina, 
the  eyelids  are  covered  with  the  secretion  contained  in  the  latter,  and 
this  either  penetrates  immediately  into  the  conjunctival  sac  through 
the  palpebral  fissure,  or  does  so  as  soon  as  the  child  first  opens  his  eyes. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  breaks  out  as  a  rule  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  (rarely  on  the  fourth  or  fifth)  day  after  birth.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  makes  it  appearance  still  later  than  this, 
the  infection  can  not  any  longer  be  referred  to  the  act  of  birth.  It 
has  then  been  brought  about  through  subsequent  infection  by  the 
vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother  (as  is  readily  possible,  particularly  if 
the  child  sleeps  in  bed  with  the  mother),  or  the  child  has  been  infected 
by  another  child,  as,  for  instance,  not  rarely  happened  in  former  times 
in  lying-in-establishments  and  foundling  asylums. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  in  the  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis  of  adults,  except  that  they  are  in  general  less  severe. 
For  ev^en  when  there  are  great  swelling  of  the  lids  and  very  profuse 
purulent  discharge,  the  part  which  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  takes  in  the 
process  is  comparatively  small,  and  we  rarely  find  great  Chemosis.    Hence 
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also  the  danger  of  suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  not  so  great.  It  does 
indeed  occur,  and  that  often  enough  too,  but  only  in  those  cases  which 
are  treated  badly  or  not  at  all.  If  a  case  comes  under  treatment  in  sea- 
son— that  is,  while  the  cornea  is  still  intact — the  latter  can  almost  to 
a  certainty  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  state.  The  prognosis,  therefore, 
can  be  stated  as  correspondingly  favorable. 

The  treatment  in  the  first  stage  consists  in  diligent  cleansing  of  the 
eye  (see  page  72);  when  suppuration  commences  we  begin  with  the 
application  of  a  2-per-cent  nitrate-of-silver  solution  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva. In  cases  with  profuse  secretion  this  must  be  done  twice  a  day. 
The  application  should  be  continued  until  the  cure  is  complete,  sua  other- 
wise the  process  may  readily  recur  to  a  moderate  degree. 

Conjunctivitis  of  the  new-born  may  also  be  produced  by  other 
morbid  germs  than  the  gonococcus,  for  example  by  the  pneumococcus, 
the  bacterium  coli,  etc.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  infection  usually  occurs 
during  birth;  but  the  inflammation  usually  breaks  out  rather  later  and 
runs  a  milder  course  than  in  the  gonorrhcral  form.  It  presents  the 
symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  intense  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  But  since 
gonorrhocal  cases  are  occasionally  of  a  milder  character,  a  sure  distinc- 
tion between  the  gonorrhoeal  and  the  non-gonorrhoeal  forms  can  be 
made  only  by  bacteriological  examination  of  the  secretion.  The  treat- 
ment in  any  event,  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  keep  the  eyes  clean  and  to  apply 
the  silver  solution. 

In  the  conjunctivitis  of  the  new- bom  prophylaxis  plays  a  still 
greater  part  than  in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  of  adults.  There  is  per- 
haps no  other  eye  disease  in  which  the  rigorous  carrying  out  of  prophy- 
lactic treatment  would  afford  more  gratifying  results  than  in  the 
conjunctivitis  of  the  new^-born  which  might  by  means  of  it  be  made  to 
disappear  almost  entirely.  Credo's  method  has  proved  the  best.  While 
the  first  bath  is  being  given  the  child's  eyes  should  not  be  wet  with  the 
water  of  the  bath  but  should  be  cleaned  with  extreme  care  with  pure 
water  and  cotton.  Then  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been  put  on  the  dress- 
ing table  to  be  wrapped  up,  a  drop  of  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  instilled  into  each  eye. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  diseases;  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  prophylatic  treatment  it  attacked  from  1  to  20  per  cent  of  children 
in  the  various  lying-in  establishments.  Since  children  of  the  poorer  class  who  were 
horn  outside  of  institutions  and  were  affected  with  gonorrhoea  often  were  brought  under 
medical  treatment  either  too  late  or  not  at  all.  many  of  them  went  blind.  Before  the 
introduction  of  prophylaxis,  ophthalmia  neonatomm  caused  more  than  a  tenth  of  all 
caAP8  of  blindness. 

That  prophylaxis,  as  introduced  into  practice  by  Cred^,  is  actually  efficient,  is 
proved  by  the  following  data:  Cred^  formerly  had  in  the  Leipsic  Lying-in  Asylum  an 
average  of  10.8  per  cent  of  cases  of  blennorrhoea  neonatomm  in  the  whole  numl)er 
of  new-bom;  after  the  introduction  of  his  prophylactic  method  the  number  sank  to  0.1 
to  0.2  per  cent.  Others  have  similar  favorable  results  to  record.  Hence,  the  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  have  this  form  of  prophylaxis  carried  out  not  only  in  lyin^-in  estab- 
lishments and  by  physicians,  but  also  universally  by  mid-wivea.    The  majority  of  preg- 
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nant  women  have  catarrh  of  the  vagina  with  a  mucous  or  purulent  discharge.  In  the 
greater  portion  of  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  benign  vaginal  catarrh,  in  a  smaller 
portion  with  a  virulent  catarrh  (gonorrhoea).  In  individual  cases  the  distinction  between 
benign  and  virulent  is  difficult  or  impossible,  for  which  reason  prophylactic  treatment 
ought  to  be  carried  out  in  all  cases.  Already  the  effect  of  such  prophylaxis  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt  in  civilized  countries.  In  22  German  asylums  for  the  blind  in  1876 
the  numl>er  of  those  who  had'  been  rendered  blind  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  on 
an  average  30  per  cent,  while  in  1896  in  45  institutions  it  was  only  19  per  cent  (Cohn). 

Credo's  prophylactic  treatment  acts  as  a  protection  against  infection  during  par- 
turition only.  Infection  can,  however,  take  place  even  earlier;  children  have  been 
known  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  blennorrhcea  already  fully  developed — in  fact, 
with  the  cornea  already  destroyed.  Furthermore,  against  subsequent  infection  by  the 
vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother,  or  by  other  children,  other  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted,  among  which  great  cleanliness  is  to  be  assigned  the  first  place.  In  foundling 
asylums,  infants  infected  with  blennorrhcea  should  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  other- 
wise infection  will  frequently  take  place.  In  the  Vienna  Foundling  Asylum,  during  the 
years  1854-'66,  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and  thirteen  children  were  first  attacked 
by  blennorrhcea  while  in  the  asylum,  and  hence  caught  the  infection  in  the  latt«r. 

[  In  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  as  in  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  general,  both  argyrol 
and  protargol  are  used  in  place  of  silver  nitrate,  and  with  satisfactory  results  if  applied 
sufficiently  often  and  in  sufficiently  strong  solution  (see  page  63). — D.] 

In  infants  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  inflammation,  a  chronic  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjimctiva  (chronic  blennorrhcea)  develops  much  less  frequently  than  in  adults. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  after  an  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  if  severe,  a  mild  cicatricial 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the  retrotarsal  folds,  often  remains  for  life. 
Perhaps  too,  the  change  described  by  Schapringer  under  the  name  epUarsus  or  "apron 
of  the  conjunctiva''  and  considered  by  him  to  be  congenital  should  in  many  cases  be 
attributed  to  a  cicatricial  formation  of  this  sort;  at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me  in  the 
cases  which  I  saw  myself.  This  formation  consists  in  a  flat  fold  of  conjunctiva  which 
runs  down  from  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  over  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and, 
growing  constantly  narrower,  finally  becomes  attached  again  to  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lid  near  the  free  border  of  the  latter.  As  in  the  case  of  a  Pseudopterygium  (see  §  22) 
we  can  generally  pass  a  soimd  between  the  fold  and  the  palpebral  conjimctiva. 

IV.  Conjunctivitis  Trachomatosa. 

13.  Trachoma,  like  acute  blennorrhcea,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  originates  by  infection,  and  produces  an  infectious, 
purulent  secretion.  It  is  distinguished  from  acute  blennorrhcea  prin- 
cipally by  its  chronic  course,  in  which  is  developed  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva,  that  forms  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  tra- 
choma. From  the  roughness  of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  this  hyper- 
trophy, the  disease  has  in  fact  received  its  name.^® 

The  disease  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  Cases  exceptionally 
occur  in  which  the  disea.se,  even  after  it  has  lasted  for  years,  remains 
confined  to  one  side,  which  means  that  either  on  account  of  the  patient's 
carefulness  or  for  unknown  reasons  the  transfer  from  the  eye  primarily 
affected  to  the  other  does  not  take  place. 

Symptoms. — The  patients  complain  of  sensitiveness  to  light,  of 
lachrymation,  and  of  sticking  together  of  the  lids;  pain  and  visual  dis- 
turbances are  also  often  present.     The  examination  of  the  eye  »shows 

*•  Trachuma  frt>m  rpaxy^,  rough. 
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that  the  latter  is  less  widely  opened,  partly  because  of  photophobia, 
partly  because  the  heavy  upper  lid  hangs  lower  down.  After  everting 
the  lids,  we  see  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  also  that  of  the  fold  of 
transition  reddened  and  thickened;  its  surface  at  the  same  time  has 
l)ecome  uneven  to  a  varying  degree.  These  changes  are  to  be  referred 
to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  occurs  under  two 
different  forms. 

The  first  form  consists  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  papillse. 
These  are  elevations  newly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  consequently  appears  velvety,  or,  if  the  papillae  are  large,  ap- 


Fio.  46. — S<'HEMATic  Skction  through  thk  Lid«  and  Eyeball  (.4,  in  Recent,  B,  in  Old 

Trachoma). 

.4  f>howfl  the  way  in  wliich  the  two  fomiH  of  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  are  difltributed  among 
the  («parate  diviiiiunfl  of  the  latter;  B,  the  »tag^  of  sequebe  of  traclioma;  «.  «i,  evebrown:  o.  oi,  fur- 
row between  the  brow  an<l  the  Ud  (huIcuh  orhito-palpebralis);  d,  d\,  covering  fold;  c,  cilia  in  their 
proper  poftition;  ci,  cilia  turned  toward  the  cornea;  r,  free  border  of  the  li<l.  with  the  borders  of  the 
upper  and  lower  litln  running  parallel  and  the  posterior  margins  of  the  lids  sharp-edged;  n,  free  border 
of  the  lid.  looking  backward,  and  with  its  posterior  margin  rounded;  t,  tarsus  thickened  by  infiltra- 
tion and  c«>vered  with  the  velvety  conjunctiva  tarsi;  ti,  tarsus  thinned  (atrophic),  bent  at  an  angle 
near  it*  free  extremity,  and  covered  with  smooth  conjunctiva;  /,  fornix  with  numerous  trachoma 
granulationft,  T,  in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva;  /i,  fornix  smooth,  without  folds  (Symblepharon  poe- 
Uriusj:  p.  thick  pannus  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea;  pi,  a  shrunken  pannus  extending  over 
the  whole  cornea. 


pears  studded  with  coarse  granules,  with  small  nodules,  or  even  with 
raspberry-like  projections,  the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  being 
so  great  that  the  subjacent  Meibomian  glands  are  no  longer  visible 
through  it.  This  kind  of  hypertrophy,  which  is  called  the  jmpillary 
form,  is  found  exclusively  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  (Fig.  46  A).  It  is 
always  most  clearly  pronounced  on  the  upper  lid,  which  therefore 
nia*5t  l)e  everted  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  the  trachoma. 
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The  second  form  of  hypertrophy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  trachoma  granules.  These  are  gray,  translucent,  roundish  granules, 
showing  through  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
they  push  up  to  form  hemispherical  swellings.  On  account  of  their 
translucent,  seemingly  gelatinous  character,  they  have  been  Ukened  to 
the  eggs  of  frog-spawn  or  to  grains  of  boiled  sago.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  retrotarsal  folds  (/,  Fig.  46  A),  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  in  such  numbers  that,  when  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down, 
the  fold  projects  as  an  elastic  swelling,  at  the  summit  of  which  we  some- 
times see  the  granules  arranged  in  rows  like  a  string  of  pearls.  To 
bring  into  view  the  granules  in  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  we  push  the 
fold  down.  This  we  accomplish  if  after  we  evert  the  upper  lid,  we  place 
a  slender  stick  or  glass  rod  on  the  skin  of  the  lid  above  the  convex  border 
of  the  tarsus,  and  press  the  skin  down.  In  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  the 
trachoma  granules  are  less  readily  visible.  They  are  smaller  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  can  not  push  the  conjunctiva  up  because  the  latter  is  very 
closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus.  Here,  therefore,  they  generally  appear 
as  small,  bright-yellowish  points,  which  are  situated  deeply  in  the 
mucous  membrane;  quite  often,  though,  they  are  hidden  from  sight 
altogether  by  the  development  of  the  papillae.  Trachoma  granules  are 
often  found  in  the  semilunar  fold,  more  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This  variety  of  prohferation  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  called  the  granular  form. 

The  two  forms  of  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occur 
separately.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  both  are  found  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  eye,  and  so  distributed  that  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  lids  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  proliferation  of  pa- 
pillae, in  the  retrotarsal  fold  it  is  the  formation  of  trachoma  granules 
(Fig.  46  A).  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is,  in  light  cases,  unaltered, 
but  when  the  irritation  is  more  intense  shows  a  coarsely  reticulate 
injection.  The  conjunctiva  discharges  a  purulent  secretion,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  fresh  cases  and  in  those  attended  with 
marked  symptoms  of  irritation.  In  older  cases,  on  the  contrary,  and 
in  those  which  run  a  more  sluggish  course,  it  is  very  scanty. 

In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  gradually  increases,  growing  steadily  greater,  until  it  has 
reached  a  certain  height,  which  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Then  it 
disappears  again,  step  by  step,  while  a  cicatricial  state  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  contraction  takes  its  place.  In  this  way  the  trachoma  is  cured  in 
the  sense  that  the  specific  morbid  process  has  come  to  an  end.  Never- 
theless, the  conjunctiva  has  not  become  normal  again  by  any  means; 
on  the  contrary,  it  bears  upon  it  lasting;  marks  of  the  disease  that  has 
passed,  namely,  the  signs  of  a  cicatricial  contraction  which,  in  many 
instances  entails  other,  additional  consequences,  such  as  we  will  group 
together  under  the  phrase  ^*the  state  of  sequelae  of  trachoma."  The 
more  considerable  the  degree  which  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
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attains,  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the  disease,  which  in  most  eases 
is  counted  by  years,  and  the  greater  and  more  striking  also  is  the  sub- 
sequent contraction.  The  object  of  the  treatment,  therefore,  must 
consist  in  checking  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  while  it  is  de- 
veloping, as  thus  both  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  shortened  and  its 
evil  consequences  also  are  reduced  to  a  smaller  amount. 

In  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  cica- 
trices is  betokened  by  a  few  narrow,  whitish  striae  (fine  cicatricial  bands), 
which  we  see  emerging  in  the  midst  of  the  reddened  and  thickened 
conjunctiva.  These  strise  gradually  become  more  numerous  and  unite 
to  form  a  deUcate  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  red 
islands — that  is,  by  those  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  which  are  still 
hyperaeniic  and  hypertrophied.  Little  by  httle  the  cicatricial  lines  grow 
steadily  broader  and  the  islands  that  they  inclose  steadily  narrower, 
until  at  length  that  condition  is  produced  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  tarsus  has  become  perfectly  pale,  thin,  and  smooth.  The  cicatricial 
(•i>ndition  of  the  conjunctiva  corresponds  in  extent  and  intensity  to  the 
amount  of  hypertrophy  that  has  preceded  it.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  hyi>ertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  has  attained  a  considerable  height 
in  certain  spots  only,  it  is  also  only  at  these  spots  that  deep  cicatrices 
remain  after  the  trachoma  has  run  its  course,  while  those  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  were  simply  infiltrated,  or  were  hypertrophic  to  only 
a  very  slight  degree,  return  to  the  normal  state. 

In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  the  same  conversion  of  hypertrophy 
into  cicatricial  contraction  takes  place.  Only,  the  external  phenom- 
ena are  somewhat  different,  in  conformity  with  the  different  character 
of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  situation.  Here  we  do  not  see  any  whitish 
bands,  but  we  find  that  the  thick  swellings  which  are  formed  by  the 
hypertrophic  retrotarsal  fold  are  becoming  gradually  thinner  and  flatter. 
Associated  with  this  process,  and  proceeding  with  it  step  by  step,  is  a 
condition  of  contraction  taking  place  in  the  conjunctiva,  a  condition 
which  steadily  increases  until  even  the  folds  that  in  the  normal  eye 
are  present  in  the  fornix  are  smoothed  out  and  disappear  (Fig.  46  B, 
at  /,).  The  conjunctiva  has  grown  pale,  and  a  dehcate  bluish-white 
coating  is  witness  to  the  cicatricial  character  of  its  superficial  layers. 

The  disturbance  of  sight,  of  which  many  patients  complain,  is 
founded  upon  a  comphcation  affecting  the  cornea,  and  appearing  under 
two  different  forms,  pannus  and  ulceration,  which  very  frequently  occur 
together. 

Pannus  ^^  trachomatosus  consists  in  the  deposition  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  of  a  newly  formed,  gelatinous,  vascular  tissue,  which 
pushes  its  way  from  the  edge  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  At  the 
spot  where  the  pannus  is  located,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  uneven 
and  studded  with  fine  projections,  and  there  is  a  gray,  translucent, 

^^  PannxAS,  a  cloth 
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superficially  situated,  cloudy  mass,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous 
vessels.  The  latter  spring  from  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
pass  over  the  limbus  and  out  upon  the  cornea  and,  after  arriving  within 
the  pannus,  branch  in  an  arborescent  fashion  (Fig.  83).  The  pannus 
ordinarily  begins  its  development  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  cover  first  the  upper  half  of  the  latter  (p,  Fig.  46  A).  Quite  often 
it  terminates  below  in  a  sharp,  straight,  horizontal  border.  After- 
ward pannus  develops  at  other  portions  of  the  corneal  margin,  until  at 
length  the  entire  cornea  is  covered  by  it.  When  pannus  is  pretty  fully 
developed,  the  iris  likewise  participates  in  the  inflammation  (iritis). 
Disturbance  of  vision  sets  in  as  soon  as  the  pannus  has  advanced  into 
the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea.  If  this  region  is  entirely  covered  by 
pannus,  vision  is  reduced  until  it  is  limited  to  the  recognition  of  large 
objects,  or  even  to  the  mere  ability  to  distinguish  between  light  and 
darkness  (quantitative  vision). 

Pannus,  provided  that  further  changes,  such  as  will  be  described 
later,  have  not  occurred  in  it,  is  capable  of  complete  retrogression,  so 
that  the  cornea  can  reacquire  its  normal  transparency. 

The  idcers  of  the  cornea  either  develop  at  a  spot  that  is  otherwise 
normal,  or  they  occur  in  connection  with  pannus.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  found  principally  at  the  free  border  of  the  pannus,  more  rarely 
within  the  latter.  Since  their  character  agrees  with  that  of  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  generally,  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  will  be  given 
under  the  latter  head  (§§  32  et  seq.).  Ulcers  heal,  leaving  behind  them 
cloudy  spots,  the  influence  of  which  upon  vision  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  their  opaqueness  and  also  upon  their  situation  with  regard  to 
the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea. 

Course. — The  beginning  of  the  disease  shows  a  clinical  picture 
which  varies  with  the  inflammatory  symptoms  accompanying  the 
fundamental  lasion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with 
moderate  symptoms  of  irritation — photophobia,  lachrymation,  pain — 
which  augment  with  the  increase  in  the  objective  changes.  Not  in- 
frequently, however,  trachoma  develops  so  insidiously  that  for  a  long 
time  those  whom  it  has  attacked  are  not  aware  of  it.  Such  persons 
sometimes  do  not  have  their  attention  called  to  their  disease  until  the 
pannus  as  it  covers  the  cornea  begins  to  disturb  their  sight.  These 
cases  belong  ji.s  a  rule  to  the  granular  form  of  trachoma.  When  the 
people  living  in  barracks,  schools,  etc.,  that  are  infected  with  trachoma 
undergo  medical  examination,  there  are  always  found  a  number  of  in- 
mates who  do  not  complain  of  any  troubles  whatever  and  who  regard 
theniselvos  jis  perfectly  healthy,  while  examination  shows  in  the  retro- 
tarsal  folds  a  very  considerable  development  of  trachoma  granules. 
[This  was  eminently  the  case  in  New  York  when  systematic  inspection 
of  the  i)uhlic  schools  for  eye  disease  was  first  taken  up;  and,  because  so 
many  of  these  latent  cases  were  unearthed,  the  idea  got  abroad  that 
there  was  an  alarming  increase — a  veritable  epidemic — of  trachoma  in 
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the  city.  The  truth  is  that  there  were  no  more  cases  than  before,  only 
that  more  were  discovered. — D.]  In  contrast  with  cases  running  this  in- 
sidious course  are  the  cases  of  what  is  called  acute  trachoma.  In  these 
the  disease  begins  with  very  violent  inflammatory  accessories;  the 
cedema  of  the  Uds,  the  great  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  profuse 
purulent  secretion  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine  the  case  to  be  an 
acute  blennorrhoea.  The  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  as  a  rule  by 
OUT  finding  the  conjunctiva  studded  with  numerous  trachoma  granules. 
But  if  these  are  absent  during  the  first  days  of  illness,  or  if,  because  of 
the  great  swelUng  of  the  conjunctiva,  they  are  not  apparent,  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  disease  may  be  the  only  thing  that  can  clear  up  the 
nature  of  the  latter;  which  it  does,  since  the  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
junctiva, that  is  characteristic  of  trachoma,  soon  develops.  Such  acute 
cases  occur  chiefly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  trachoma, 
and  they  are  particularly  contagious  because  of  the  profuse  secretion. 
They  are  dangerous  to  sight  not  so  much  on  account  of  pannus  as  of 
corneal  ulcers,  that  make  their  appearance  during  the  acute  stage. 

It  is  probable  that  trachoma  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease  and 
that  in  the  acute  cases  there  is  superadded  a  second  infection  with 
bacteria,  which,  like  the  gonococcus  or  the  germs  causing  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  are  competent  to  cause  acute  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  likewise  varies  greatly.  It 
depends  on  (a)  to  what  point  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva advance,  and  (b)  to  what  extent  they  are  combined  with  the  same 
inflammatory  accidents  and  complications  on  the  part  of  the  cornea. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  in  the  slightest  cases  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  amounts  to  but  Httle,  and  the  cicatricial  contraction 
that  is  left  by  it  is  correspondingly  insignificant;  so^much  so,  perhaps, 
that  it  may  scarcely  be  possible  any  longer  to  make  the  diagnosis  of 
trachoma,  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  it  occurred.  In  other  cases 
the  disease  gets  well  with  comparatively  slight  scars,  and  this  may 
even  occur  without  any  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  attains  only  a  moderate  pitch  and  then  spontaneously 
abates. 

It  is  not  such  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find  in  some  case  the  char- 
acteristic scars  of  trachoma  in  the  conjunctiva,  without  the  patient 
remembering  that  he  ever  had  any  trouble  with  his  eyes.  But  in  other, 
severe  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  constantly  progresses 
and  sometimes  reaches  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and  consequently,  also, 
serious  changes  are  left  in  the  conjunctiva.  Serious,  too,  must  be  called 
every  case  in  which  the  cornea  has  become  implicated.  It  must  be 
remarked  however:  (1)  That  the  symptoms  of  irritation  do  not  always 
hy  any  means  bear  a  fixed  proportion  in  the  objective  changes;  cases 
with  very  great  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  thick  pannus  often 
running  their  course  without  inflammatory  accidents  and  vice  versa. 
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(2)  That  similarly  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  the  changes  in  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  those  of  the  cornea.  We  see  cases  with  very 
pronounced  proliferation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  with  pannus  and  ulcers  associated  with 
a  trifling  affection  of  the  conjunctiva.  (3)  In  one  and  the  same  case 
the  course  is  often  very  variable,  in  that  sometimes  intermissions  or 
even  spontaneous  partial  recoveries,  sometimes  relapses  and  exacerba- 
tions, occur.  The  latter  are  surely  to  be  expected  if,  in  a  case  that  has 
been  improved  by  treatment,  treatment  is  too  soon  discontinued;  but 
it  is  noticed  that  they  also  occur  without  any  known  cause  under  ap- 
propriate treatment  properly  carried  out.  Thus,  a  suddenly  occurring 
supplemental  attack  of  pannus  can  in  a  short  time  annihilate  the  results 
of  months  of  treatment. 

14.  Stas^e  of  Sequelas  of  Trachoma. — It  is  only  the  lightest  cases, 
or  those  that  come  under  treatment  early,  that  are  completely  cured. 
In  other  cases  there  are  left  sequelae,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  per- 
manent impairment  of  the  eye.  These  affect  either  the  lids  and  con- 
junctiva or  the  cornea.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Distortion  of  the  lids  with  faulty  disposition  of  the  cilia.  The 
distortion  is  produced  by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus,  as  a  result  of  which  the  tarsus  bends  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  convex  anteriorly.  This  distortion  is  recognizable  even  from  an 
inspection  of  the  lids  while  in  situ,  from  the  fact  that  they  bulge  more 
than  usual.  It  appears  still  more  clearly  on  everting  the  lids,  especially 
in  the  upper  lid,  in  which  the  distortion  is  always  more  pronounced. 
We  find  the  conjunctival  surface  of  this  lid  traversed  by  cicatrices, 
among  which  one  that  is  particularly  striking  is  a  cicatricial  band  w^hich 
runs  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  white  line  two  or  three  millimetres  above 
the  free  edge  of  the  lid  and  parallel  with  it.  Along  this  line  there  is  a 
furrow-like  depression  produced  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus.  On  everting  the  lids  we  feel  that  corresponding  to 
this  spot  and  lying,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of 
the  lid,  there  is  an  angular  bend  of  the  tarsus  (<j.  Fig.  46  B).  From 
this  bending  of  the  tarsus  the  whole  lid  acquires  a  boat-like  or  bowl- 
like shape. 

The  cause  of  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  lies  partly  in  the  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  conjunctiva;  for,  as  the  conjunctiva  grows  shorter 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus,  it  tends  to  bulge  the  latter 
forward.  But  the  distortion  is  mainly  produced  by  changes  in  the 
tarsus  itself.  The  latter  is  as  much  the  seat  of  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion in  severe  cases  of  trachoma  as  is  the  conjunctiva  itself.  It  is  hence 
increased  in  size  and,  when  we  evert  the  lid,  we  feel  that  it  is  thicker, 
wider,  and  at  the  same  time  less  pliable,  so  that  sometimes  the  eversion 
of  the  lids  is  rendered  considerably  more  difficult.  From  such  a  state 
of  things  the  experienced  observer  would  infer  that  he  has  to  fear  a 
subsequent  distortion  of  the  tarsus  with  its  consequences.-    The  infil- 
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tration  and  thickening  of  the  tarsus  are  greatest  near  its  lower  margin, 
along  the  line  at  which  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  the  conjunctiva 
from  in  front  perforate  the  tarsus  (see  page  51  and  Fig.  40,  rp).  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  chiefly  along  these  vessels  that  the  inflam- 
matory infiltration  makes  its  w^ay  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tarsus. 
Hence,  cicatricial  contraction,  which  succeeds  the  infiltration  and 
which  makes  the  whole  tarsus  thinner  and  narrower,  is  greatest  at  this 
spot  and  produces  there  an  angular  bending  of  the  tarsus,  correspond- 
ing to  which  is  the  cicatricial  line  that  is  seen  running  horizontally 
upon  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  and  the  position  of  which  accordingly  agrees 
in  general  with  that  of  the  sulcus  subtarsalis  present  in  the  normal  lid. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  distortion  of  the  lid  is  an  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  its  free  border  and  of  the  cilia  springing  from  it. 
The  free  border  of  the  lid  no  longer  looks  straight  downward  (or  in  the 
lower  lid  straight  upward),  but  backward  (inward).  The  internal 
margin  of  the  Hd,  which  in  the  healthy  state  is  sharp,  becomes  rounded 
off  (**worn  down'')  and  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  with  distinctness 
(Fig.  46  B,  Tj),  this  being  due  partly  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  drawn 
by  the  contracting  conjunctiva,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  eyeball 
upon  it.  By  the  turning  inward  of  the  free  border  of  the  Hd.  the 
direction  of  the  cilia  (Cj)  is  changed,  so  that  they  now  no  longer  look 
forward,  but  backward,  so  that  they  touch  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
(trichmsis).  Another  factor  besides  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  that 
contributes  to  this  false  position  of  the  cilia,  is  the  tension  which  the 
contracting  conjunctiva  exerts.  This  tends  to  draw  the  skin,  and  with  it 
the  cilia,  over  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  up  upon  the  posterior  surface. 
If  the  distortion  of  the  lid  progresses,  the  entire  border  of  the  lid 
turns  backw^ard  and  entropion  is  produced.  In  trichiasis  and  entropion 
alike  there  is  a  permanent  condition  of  irritation,  which  is  excited  and 
maintained  in  the  eye  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  cilia  with  the 
cornea;  if  this  condition  lasts  any  length  of  time,  diseases  of  the  cornea 
make  their  appearance  as  a  consequence  of  the  mechanical  injury  pro- 
duced by  the  cilia  (see  §§34  and  44). 

The  opposite  kind  of  anomaly  of  position  of  the  lid — that  is,  its 
turning  outward,  or  ectropion — also  occurs  as  a  result  of  trachoma.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  conjunctiva,  when  it  is  thickened  and  has  un- 
dergone great  proliferation,  crowds  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball;  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  then  sufl^ces  to 
complete  the  eversion  of  the  lid.  This  kind  of  ectropion  is  usually 
found  only  in  the  lower  lid  (see  §  112). 

2.  Symblepharon  Posterius. — When  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva  reaches  a  high  degree,  the  folds  of  the  region  of  tran- 
sition flatten  out  completely;  the  conjunctiva  passes  directly  from  the 
lid  to  the  eyeball  (/,,  Fig.  46  B).  If  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down  with 
the  finger,  the  conjunctiva  stretches  tightly  in  the  form  of  a  vertical 
fold  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  if  the  lid  is  drawn  down  still 
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farther,  the  eyeball,  being  fastened  tightly  to  it  by  the  conjunctiva, 
must  follow.  This  condition  is  characterized  as  Symblepharon  posterius 
(see  §  23).  In  particularly  severe  cases  the  lower  half  of  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  groove  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball. 

3.  Xerosis  Conjunctivce. — This  condition  develops  when  the  con- 
junctiva, owing  to  excessive  atrophy,  loses  its  secretory  functions.  A 
steady  diminution  in  the  lachrymal  secretions,  which  occurs  at  the  same 
time,  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  xerosis.  Xerosis  manifests 
itself  by  the  following  signs:  The  secretion,  formerly  copious,  now  be- 
comes steadily  scantier  and  assumes  a  tough,  sticky,  viscid  character. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  a  feeling  of  dryness  develops  in  the  eye.  Sub- 
sequently there  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  several  dry-looking 
places,  to  which  the  lachrymal  fluid  can  not  adhere  any  more  than  if 
they  were  smeared  with  grease.  This  condition  tends  to  spread,  until 
finally  the  conjunctiva  may  be  affected  by  it  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  cornea,  which  as  a  rule  has  become  partly  cicatricial  from 
previous  pannus  and  ulcers,  likewise  suffers  from  the  deficient  moisten- 
ing; its  epithelium  becomes  thicker,  epidermoid,  dry  upon  the  surface, 
and  hence  opaque.  Thus  is  produced  that  melancholy  condition  which 
is  called  xerophthalmus  and  which  forms  the  worst  termination  of  tra- 
choma; the  eye  is  rendered  incurably  blind,  is  disfiguring  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  in  addition  keeps  torturing  him  with  a  constant,  very 
tormenting  sense  of  dryness  (see  §  24,  Xerosis  Conjunctivae). 

4.  Corneal  Opacities, — These  are  after-effects,  both  of  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  and  of  pannus.  A  recent  pannus,  it  is  true,  can  disappear  com- 
pletely by  a  process  of  resorption,  so  that  the  cornea  reacquires  its  nor- 
mal transparency.  But  often  further  changes  take  place  in  the  pannus, 
which  render  its  complete  disappearance  impossible.  Among  them  is 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  place  (a)  the  transformation  into  connective 
tisstie,  which  the  pannus  undergoes  if  it  lasts  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  pannus  as  in  the  trachomatous 
conjunctiva,  a  portion  of  the  cells  of  which  the  pannus  is  composed 
growing  into  spindle-cells-  and  finally  into  connective-tissue  fibers. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  the  pannus  becomes  thinner,  its  surface  grows 
smooth,  the  vessels  with  a  few  exceptions  disappear,  and  at  length 
the  pannus  is  transformed  into  a  thin  membrane  of  connective  tissue 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  hardly  admits  of  further 
resorption.  In  cases  in  which  the  pannus  is  quite  thick  and  succulent 
and  covers  the  whole  cornea,  (b)  ectasia  of  the  cornea  sometimes  results. 
That  is,  as  the  tissue  of  the  pannus,  which  is  soft  and  abounding  in  cells, 
penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea,  the  tissue  of  the  latter  softens 
and  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (keratectasia  e  panno). 
Such  a  cornea  never  becomes  perfectly  clear  again.  The  same  thing  is 
true,  finally,  of  those  cases  in  which  (c)  pannus  is  complicated  with 
ulcers;  the  regions  which  are  occupied  by  the  latter  likewise  have  per- 
manent opacities  left  upon  them. 
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Trachoma,  then,  is  a  disease  which  is  distinguished  by  its  duration, 
extending  over  years,  and  which  in  many  eases  renders  those  who 
are  attacked  by  it  half  or  wholly  blind.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
because  of  its  infectious  nature  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  spread,  we  shall 
understand  how,  for  those  regions  in  w^hich  it  is  endemic,  it  is  a  veritable 
scourge. 

15.  Etiology. — Trachoma  originates  exclusively  in  infection  pro- 
ceeding from  another  eye  affected  with  trachoma.  Infection  takes 
place  by  transfer  of  the  secretion;  contagion  by  means  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  existence  of  which  was  formerly  accepted,  seems  not  to 
occur.  In  all  probability  the  secretion  owes  its  infectious  character  to 
a  micro-organism,  as  to  whose  nature,  however,  investigations  so  far 
have  led  to  no  concordant  results.  Since  it  is  the  secretion  alone  that 
transmits  the  infection,  the  danger  of  infection,  which  any  given  case 
carries  with  it,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  secretion; 
the  more  profuse  the  latter,  the  greater  being  the  danger  to  those  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  [Per  contra,  ordinary  trachoma, 
which  is  attended  with  very  little  secretion,  is  in  all  probability  but 
slightly  contagious.  We  often  see  families,  some  member  of  which 
suffers  from  trachoma  and  yet  fails  to  infect  the  others  with  whom  he 
is  all  the  time  brought  into  intimate  contact — and  that  too,  when  the 
commonest  hygienic  precautions  are  entirely  neglected.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  something  must  be  added  to  chronic  trachoma  to  make  it 
actively  contagious,  and  that  in  most  cases  this  something  is  an  inter- 
current conjunctivitis  which  furnishes  the  secretion  that  acts  to  carry 
the  contagium. — D.]  The  transfer  of  the  secretion  from  one  eye  to 
another  generally  takes  place  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the 
finger  or  very  distinctly  through  the  medium  of  any  article  which,  like 
sponges,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
eyes  in  making  the  toilet.  A  special  opportunity  for  this  to  occur  is 
afforded  when  a  pretty  large  number  of  people  have  their  sleeping 
apartments  in  common,  and  so,  too,  make  common  use  of  the  articles 
above  mentioned.  Hence,  trachoma  spreads  most  extensively  in  bar- 
racks, penal  establishments,  poorhouses,  boarding  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  day  schools  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Moreover,  outside  of  such  insti- 
tutions the  same  factor  asserts  itself,  trachoma  mainly  attacking  poor 
people  who  live  crowded  close  together  and  bestow  little  care  upon 
cleanliness.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  in  many  countries  the  Jews  are 
special  sufferers  from  trachoma  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Trachoma,  finally,  varies  in  its  geographical  distribution.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  which  is  regarded  as  its  proper  home 
(ophthalmia  iEgyptiaca,  Egyptian  ophthalmia).  In  Europe  it  is  much 
more  wide-spread  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  Elevated  lands  (Switzer- 
land. Tyrol)  are  almost  entirely  free  from  it,  while  it  is  very  frequently 
found  in  the  low  lands  (Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  the  whole 
region  of  the  lower  Danube). 
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[In  this  country  it  is  common  in  our  Eastern  cities,  especially  among 
the  foreign  population  and  most  of  all  among  the  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  and  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  generally  and  among  the 
Irish  and  Italians.  It  occurs  frequently,  too,  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  is  also  common,  however,  and  often  in  a  severe  form, 
among  our  native  Americans,  particulariy  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  (Illinois,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia).  It  is  prevalent  among  the 
Indians,  while  negroes,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  in  Cuba,  are  almost 
exempt  (Swan  Burnett  and  others). — D.] 

Therapy. — The  treatment  of  the  trachomatous  conjunctiva  has  a 
twofold  object  in  view;  on  the  one  hand  it  seeks  to  do  away  with  the 
inflammatory  complications  and  the  increase  of  secretion,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  them;  on  the  other  hand,  to  further  the  disappearance  of 
the  conjunctival  hypertrophy.  In  this  way  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
process  of  shrinking  in  the  conjunctiva  will  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its  cicatri- 
cial contraction.  We  attain  both  objects  by  the  proper  employment  of 
caustics,  of  which  two  are  almost  exclusively  in  use;  nitrate  of  silver  in 
2-per-cent  solution  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  stick. 
The  silver  has  the  feebler  action,  and  is  therefore  borne  better;  copper, 
being  applied  in  substance,  has  a  correspondingly  stronger  cauterant 
action,  but  also  causes  more  irritation  (see  page  73).  These  remedies 
are,  as  a  rule,  apphed  once  a  day,  it  being  only  in  severe  cases  that 
they  are  used  twice  a  day.  The  indications  for  the  two  remedies  are  as 
follows:  Nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  in  all  recent  cases  with  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  and  great  secretion.  It  can  also  be  used  when 
there  are  ulcers  upon  the  cornea  that  are  still  in  the  progressive  stage, 
if  we  take  care  that  none  of  the  solution  comes  into  contact  with  the 
cornea  itself.  Copper  sulphate  is  suitable  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  small,  and  its  chief  use  is  in  removing  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva.  For  this  purpose  it  acts  much  more 
energetically  than  the  silver  solution,  and  should  therefore  be  used  in 
preference  to  it  in  all  those  cases  in  which  its  application  is  allowable 
at  all.  Great  inflammatory  irritation,  and  particularly  the  presence  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  in  a  state  of  active  progress,  contraindicate  the  use 
of  the  bluestone. 

From  these  indications  it  follows  that,  as  a  rule,  we  treat  a  recent 
case  with  the  silver  solution  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
disappeared  and  the  secretion  has  diminished.  As  soon  as  this  has 
occurred — and  several  weeks  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose — 
we  replace  the  silver  solution  by  bluestone.  At  any  rate,  we  must  avoid 
using  the  silver  solution  for  too  long  a  time  on  account  of  the  argyrosis 
which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  it.  The  copper  is  now  to  be  used, 
the  application  of  it  being  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
degree  of  hypertrophy,  and  is  to  be  kept  up  for  months  and  even  years, 
until   every  trace  of  hypertrophy  has  vanished  and  the  conjunctiva 
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has  become  free  from  congestion  and  smooth  throughout.  At  first 
the  application  is  made  every  day;  but  when  only  slight  remains  of  the 
hypertrophy  exist,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  apphcation  every  other 
day,  and  subsequently  every  third  day;  and  at  this  stage,  the  milder 
acting  alum  pencil  (a  sliver  of  alum  whittled  down  to  a  fine  edge)  may 
I«  substituted  for  the  bluestone.  Moreover,  the  application  should  be 
made  less  and  less  energetically  all  the  time,  until,  finally,  when  the 
cure  of  the  trachoma  is  complete,  the  application  is  entirely  suspended. 
In  these  later  stages  of  the  disease  we  can  instruct  the  patient  how  to 
evert  the  lid  himself  and  touch  it  with  the  bluestone,  so  that  he  need 
not  come  so  often  to  the  physician.  Or,  we  can  prescribe  for  him  an 
ointment  of  copper  sulphate  (J  to  1  per  cent)  or  of  copper  citrate 
(10 per  cent;  Arlt,  Jr.),  which  he  himself  can  rub  into  the  conjunctival 
sac.  When  there  is  great  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
the  bluestone  is  not  applicable  at  all,  and  must  be  replaced  by  oint- 
ments.     A  1-  or  2-per-cent  ointment  of  white  or  yellow  mercurial  pre- 


[Fio.  47. — Roller  Forckp»  for  Trachoma. 
A.  Knapp>  forrep«.   B.  Ru«t  's  modification.  Similar  forcepn  have  been  devis^ed  by  Noyes  and  othen«.— D.] 


cipitate  (the  latter  acts  more  energetically)  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
conjunctival  sac.  In  relapses  with  great  inflammatory  irritation,  such 
as  often  occur  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  copper  is  always  to 
l)e  replaced  for  a  short  time  by  the  silver  solution.  If,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  very  violent,  the  silver  solution  itself  can 
not  always  be  borne,  and  must  then  be  replaced  for  some  time  by 
milder  remedies,  such  as  instillations  or  compresses  made  with  weak 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  boric  acid* 

The  operative  treatment  of  trachoma  is  indicated  in  cases  in  which 
ver>'  numerous  granulations  are  present  in  the  retrotarsal  folds.  Exci- 
sion of  the  retrotarsal  folds,  which  would  be  the  most  radical  method 
has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  great  and  permanent  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva.  Much  to  be  preferred  are  those  methods  that  remove 
the  trachoma  granules  by  expression  without  destroying  the  conjunctiva. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  puncturing  the  granulations  individually 
with  a  .sharp  knife  and  then  squeezing  them  out  (Sattler),  or  by  passing 
the  retrotarsal  folds  through  the  blades  of  Knapp's  roller  forceps.     In 
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the  latter  instrument  each  blade  carries  a  fluted  roller,  and  when  the 
conjunctiva  is  drawn  in  between  the  two  rollers,  which  fit  closely  into 
each  other,  the  trachoma  granules  are  squeezed  out.  [Some  advise 
scarifying  the  conjunctiva  before  applying  expression  in  this  way.  A 
few  prefer  the  operation  of  grattage.  This  consists  in  making  a  series 
of  parallel  scarifications  in  the  conjunctiva  with  a  specially  constructed 
scalpel  and  then  brushing  the  scarified  area  vigorously  with  a  tooth- 
brush soaked  in  1 :  500  sublimate  solution. — D.] 

There  are  other  methods  also  for  removing  the  granulations  me- 
chanically. None  of  them,  however,  should  be  applied,  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  considerable  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  eye,  such  as 
marked  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  secretion  in  corre- 
sponding amount.  If  these  are  present,  they  are  to  be  allayed  by  a 
sufficiently  prolonged  treatment  with  the  silver  solution,  before  any 
operation  is  done. 

Neither  an  immediate  nor  a  radical  cure  of  trachoma  is  effected 
by  operative  means,  since  along  with  the  larger  granulations  small  ones 
in  process  of  development  are  always  present,  which  can  not  be 
removed,  and  which  grow  bigger  afterward.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
after  the  reaction  produced  by  the  operation  has  subsided  to  apply 
caustics  in  the  usual  way.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  suitable 
cases  the  duration  of  treatment  is  considerably  shortened  by  resort  to 
these  operative  procedures. 

Keining's  method  of  daily  repeated  friction  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  1:2,000  sublimate  solution  is  also  efficient  mainly  owing  to  its  me- 
chanical effect — i.  e.,  to  its  causing  expression  of  the  granules.  [A  sub- 
limate solution  of  1:  500  may  be  used,  rubbed  well  into  the  retrotarsal 
folds.  It  causes  no  more  irritation  than  the  copper  stick  and  by  many 
is  held  to  be  at  least  equally  effective. — D.] 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  must  be  kept  up  until  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  completely  done  away  with,  as  otherwise  relapses 
are  to  be  looked  for  sooner  or  later.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  treat- 
ment lies  in  its  great  length,  it  often  requiring  many  months  for  a  com- 
plete cure.  Those  patients  who  have  not  the  endurance  nor  the  means 
necessary  for  such  a  course,  give  up  treatment  as  soon  as  their  subjective 
troubles  have  disappeared,  without,  however,  being  completely  cured. 
Then  we  commonly  see  them  returning  after  some  time  with  a  relapse, 
which  is  often  more  severe  than  the  disease  for  which  we  originally 
treated  them.  This  lack  of  completeness  in  the  treatment  is  the  reason 
why  the  disease  with  many  men  drags  on  through  their  whole  life. 

The  treatment  of  complications  affecting  the  cornea  is  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  the  affections  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  a  conjunctival 
trouble,  are  best  cured  by  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctival  trouble 
itself.  Hence,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  when  occurring  in  connection  with 
trachoma  are  not  combated  directly,  but  have  their  cure  brought  about 
by  means  of  applications  made  to  the  conjunctiva.     The  only  limita- 
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tion  to  this  is  that,  where  there  are  corneal  ulcers  in  active  progress,  the 
silver  solution  is  demanded  and  the  bluestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
contraindicated,  and  further,  that  contact  of  the  caustic  with  the  cornea 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For  the  iritis,  which  not  rarely  is 
associated  with  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  atropine  in  1-per-cent  solution 
is  instilled.  In  other  respects,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  which  are  in  general  applicable  to  them  (see  §  34). 
Only  it  must  be  noted  that  bandaging,  which  is  generally  indicated 
in  the  case  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
when  trachoma  is  present,  because  by  the  closure  of  the  eye  the  secre- 
tion is  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  thus  both  the  conjunctival 
and  the  corneal  troubles  are  aggravated. 

Pannus,  in  recent  cases,  disappears  of  itself,  simply  from  applica- 
tions being  made  to  the  conjunctiva.  If  the  pannus  is  unusually  dense, 
it  is  allowable  to  make  careful  applications  of  the  caustic  to  the  pannus 
itself.  Since  pannus  is  often  associated  with  slight  iritis,  atropine 
should  l)e  instilled  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae.  Very  old  pannus, 
which  already  is  partly  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  has  lost  all  but 
a  few  of  its  vessels,  requires  special  treatment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  further  resorption  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  pannus  by  exciting  a 
violent  inflammation  in  it,  and  so  producing  an  increased  succulence 
and  a  greater  vascularity.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  the  je- 
quirity  treatment  (De  Wecker).  We  here  employ  a  3-  to  5-per-cent 
infusion  of  jequirity,  w^hich  is  prepared  by  extracting  the  ground 
jequirity  beans  for  twenty-four  hours  with  cold  water.  With  this  in- 
fusion, which  is  to  be  prepared  fresh  every  day,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
everted  lids  is  painted  very  thoroughly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
inflammation  that  is  thus  produced  reaches  the  desired  height  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  when  the  lids  are  reddened  and  become  sw^oUen  with 
(pdema,  the  conjunctiva  is  strongly  injected  and  covered  with  a  croup- 
oas  membrane,  and  slight  Chemosis  is  often  present.  This  inflammation 
we  call  jequirity  ophthalmia.  As  soon  as  it  has  attained  the  height 
just  described,  the  further  application  of  the  remedy  is  discontinued, 
as  otherwise  w^e  should  make  the  inflammation  increase  to  the  point 
where  it  would  cause  a  necrotic  disintegration  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea.  We  now  allow  the  inflammation  to  run  its  course,  simply 
keeping  the  eye  clean;  when  the  inflammation  has  completely  subsided, 
the  cornea  is  found  to  have  gained  in  transparency  as  compared  with 
its  former  state,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This 
very  energetic  treatment  is  adapted  only  to  those  old  cases  of  trachoma 
in  which  the  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  wanting, 
the  conjunctiva  is  in  great  part  cicatricial,  and  the  cornea  is  entirely 
covered  by  old  pannus. 

Of  the  sequelw  of  trachoma,  trichiasis  and  entropion  demand  opera- 
tive treatment  (see  the  section  on  Operations,  §§  168  and  171).     The 
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Symblepharon  posterius,  which  is  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
conjunctiva,  is  not  amenable  to  treatment.  Xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  also  incurable,  so  that  treatment  must  be  limited  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  patient's  sufferings.  To  diminish  the  sense  of  dryness,  frequent 
instillations  of  milk,  glycerin,  or  mucilaginous  substances  (e.  g.,  the 
mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum)  may  be  made.  For  bad  cases  Rudin, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  eyeball  from  desiccation,  has  advised  refresh- 
ing the  edges  of  the  Uds  and  stitching  them  together,  so  as  to  unite 
them  throughout  except  for  a  small  space  in  their  middle. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  measure  for  the  treatment  of  trachoma, 
it  is  self-evident  that  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  clean, 
for  which  purpose  we  may  prescribe  weak  antiseptic  solutions.  The 
patient  should  have  a  nourishing  diet;  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  his 
room,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  made  to  go  out  as.  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air  and  take  exercise,  and  if  necessary  may  be  directed 
to  engage  in  some  light  out-of-door  work. 

With  a  disetu^e  of  this  infectious  character,  its  dissemination  should 
1)0  checked  by  suitable  prophylaxis.  The  physician  must  set  a  good 
oxainplo,  and  must  cleanse  his  hands  carefully  after  touching  a  tra- 
chomatous eye.  He  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patient  affected  with 
trachoma  to  the  contagious  nature  of  his  disease.  He  must  teach  him 
how  to  protect  from  infection  the  other  eye,  which  may  be  still  healthy, 
and  how  to  avoid  spreading  the  disease  among  those  in  his  immediate 
iioighborhood,  his  family,  his  fellow-workmen,  etc.  For  securing  the 
lattor  object,  the  prime  requisite  is  that  the  patient  should  have  his 
own  washing  materials,  Hnen,  bed,  etc.,  and  should  keep  them  exclu- 
nlvoly  for  his  own  use. 

Tho  prtnontion  of  epidemics  of  trachoma  in  public  establishments, 
tk\\v\\  as  l)arra(»ks  anil  institutions  and  schools  of  every  sort,  constitutes 
an  Important  duty  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  places.  These  offi- 
oImIn  shouhl  tako  cartMhat  the  members  of  their  community  have  separate 
WHshiiiK  matorials.  linen»  etc.,  for  their  use.  They  should  be  kept  ap- 
prlstMl  of  tho  pirsonce  of  any  trachomatous  patients  by  means  of  fre- 
n\ionl  niiMlical  inspoctit>n.  and.  as  soon  as  such  a  patient  is  found,  he 
mIiouM  1m*  iinnitnliatoly  nMnt>ved  from  the  community;  for,  where  no 
trarl»omato\is  patioiit  is  found,  no  extension  of  the  disease  is  possible. 

1 1 II  iIiIm  ctiuntry  a  gn\*it  deal  has  l^een  done  recently  in  the  way  of 
iHoplivlasiN  Ivv  r\riutlin>:  trachomatous  immigrants  and  by  the  system- 
\\W  iiiM|MM'fi«»ii   ami  tiratnicnt   of  children  in  the  public  schools.— D.] 

\\  \\t\»  III  «lit»  ooininoniHMmMU  of  tho  last  oentun'  that  trachoma  began  to  attract 
III«  .»MonhMU  Ml  |»liVMUMuiw  to  any  prtmt  df^ree.  It  was  then  that  the  disease  first 
\  umI  H  .»»II  ♦»••  Ml»  i/M»/r»MM  ainoiiK  t!»o  Kun>|x*an  armies  (ophthalmia  müitÄris).  People 
?.!u!»  ol  n»«'  y^V\\y^^'^^  «•»»»'  »'  '"**^  ''*'*'"  intmductHl  into  Europe  from  Egypt  (hence  oph- 
iV  \\\\\^\  iMNr««'»«'»»^  •'>  ^"1**»^'***»^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'**^"  ^^^  latter,  in  July,  1798,  landed  in 
kV  *?I  wJili  »o«  »Minv  oi  Ihiriy  two  thoiu*and  men.  most  of  the  soldiers  were  very  soon 
u  *l  ^  I  l.\  H  \  ioIphI  ophihniniiu.  and  those  were  supposed  to  have  brought  with  them 
JIhuMI^^u  Hi|»nn  to  K»mM>t»  tho  di^wwo  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Egypt.    Sub- 
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sequent  historical  researches,  however,  have  shown  that  the  disease  had  already  been 
endemic  in  Europe  since  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ebers  papains  and  in  a 
pseudo-Hippocratic  manuscript.  Celsus  gives  a  good  description  of  the  roughness  of 
the  lids  and  the  purulent  discharge  that  it  occasions.  For  treatment  the  ancients 
employed  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  still  to-day  made  use  of  by  some, 
and  which  was  accomplished  both  by  means  of  various  instruments  and  also  by  friction 
with  fig  leaves. 

From  time  immemorial,  then,  trachoma  has  existed  in  Europe  as  an  endemic 
disease.  But  when  by  reason  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  armies  came  so  repeatedly 
in  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  civil  population,  the  disease  became  more 
widely  disseminated  and  occurred  in  epidemics.  In  some  countries  it  became  fright- 
fully prevalent.  In  the  English  army,  during  the  year  1818,  there  were  more  than  5,000 
on  the  invalid  list,  who  liad  been  rendered  blind  as  a  consequence  of  trachoma.  In 
the  Prussian  army,  from  1813  to  1817,  20,000  to  30,000  men  were  attacked  \*ith  it; 
in  the  Russian  army,  from  1816  to  1839,  76,811  men  were  subjects  of  the  disease.  In 
Belgium,  in  1840,  one  out  of  every  five  soldiers  was  affected  with  trachoma.  The  French 
army,  which  was  supposed  to  form  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  was  just  the  one 
that,  relatively  speaking,  was  least  attacked.  The  armies  disseminated  trachoma 
among  the  civil  population  through  the  discharge  of  soldiers  affected  with  eye  diseases, 
through  tlie  quartering  of  troops,  etc.  When  they  had  so  many  trachomatous  soldiers 
in  the  Belgian  army  that  tlicy  did  not  know  what  to  do,  the  Government  applied  to 
Jungken,  who  was  at  that  t  ime  a  celebrated  ophthalmologist  in  Berlin.  He  recommended 
tliem  to  dismiss  the  trachomatous  soldiers  to  their  homes.  By  means  of  this  fatal 
measure  trachoma  soon  l)ecame  diffused  in  Belgium  to  an  extent  that  has  been  observed 
in  no  other  European  state. 

Among  the  cii^  population  trachoma  finds  a  favorable  soil  for  its  dissemination 
in  places  where  many  men  dwell  together,  hence  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  par- 
ticularly in  large  public  asylums.  If  trachoma  has  made  its  way  into  such  an  establish- 
nH»nt,  and  no  measures  are  taken  against  its  spreading,  soon  a  great  niunber  or  even 
all  the  inmates  will  l)e  attacked  by  it.  In  a  pauper  school  at  Holbom,  the  whole  five 
hundred  children  suffered  from  trachoma  (Bader).  Hairion,  in  1840,  found  in  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Mecheln  sixty-four  out  of  sixty-six  orphan  girls  affected  with  trachoma; 
in  Mons,  seventy-one  out  of  seventy-four  orphan  girls  were  suffering  from  the  disease. 
On  board  ship,  where  the  crew  Uve  so  closely  crowded  together,  trachoma  can  spread 
very  quickly.  Mackenzie  tells  the  story  of  the  epidemic  which  raged  upon  the  French 
slave  ship  Ro<leur  in  tlie  year  1819.  The  disease  broke  out  during  the  voyage,  and  first 
among  the  negroes  who,  to  the  number  of  160,  were  crowded  together  in  the  hold. 
When  they  took  the  unfortunate  people  up  on  deck,  because  the  fresh  air  seemed  to 
have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  ophthalmia,  many  threw  themselves  overboard, 
so  that  they  had  to  desist  from  doing  this.  Soon  one  of  the  sailors  also  was  attacked, 
and  tliree  days  later  the  captain  and  almost  the  whole  crew  were  taken  down  with  the 
disease,  so  tliat  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difliculty  that  the  ship  could  be  brought 
to  its  destination. 

According  to  the  descriptions  of  that  time,  trachoma  then  ran  a  very  acute  course, 
and  was  attended  with  profuse  secretion,  circumstances  which  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  spread.  Now  that  epidemics  have  ceased,  this  acute  form  has 
become  rare.  At  present  trachoma  exists  in  many  coimtries  as  an  endemic  disease, 
but  mostly  occurs  under  that  chronic  form  under  which,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions, 
we  now  see  it.  At  the  same  time,  its  prevalence  has  diminished.  In  1888  the  Prussian 
army  had  but  10  trachoma  patients  for  every  1,000  soldiers.  In  Austria,  in  whose 
eastern  provinces  trachoma  is  still  very  prevalent,  8  out  of  every  1,000  were  affected 
with  trachoma  annually  during  the  years  1881  to  1890.  In  tlie  Orient  there  is  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs.  Thus  in  Egypt,  even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  native  who  has  a  normal  conjunctiva,  and  innumerable  people  there  are  blind. 

Trachpnia  therefore,  not  only  appears  under  a  varying  clinical  aspect,  sometimes 
acute  and  threatening,  sometimes  chronic  and  mild,  but  it  also  seems  to  have  clianged 
its  character  in  the  coiuse  of  time.    The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  has  oc- 
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curred  was  afforded  by  the  study  of  trachoma  in  it«  native  land,  Egypt,  where  ophthal- 
mia ajgyptiaca  still  mgea  as  iu  Uie  olden  time.  Investigations  have  showTi  (Müller, 
Morax)  that  in  Egypt  alniost  every  imtive  suffers  from  trachoma,  with  whieh  as  a 
rule  he  has  been  infected  already  in  childhood.  This  nina  just  as  clLronic  a  course  as  with 
us  and  very  frequently  produces  pannus.  But,  in  addition,  many  of  the  natives  are 
attacked  diu-ing  the  hot  öea&on  by  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  eyes^  in  the  secretion 
from  which  there  is  found  either  the  gonoeoccim  or  one  of  the  germs  causing  acute 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  moat  often  the  Koch- Weeks  hacillus.  It  is  cases  of  the  former 
kind  that  by  causing  suppuration  of  the  cornea  produce  the  blindness  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  Egypt.  Now  all  these  different  inflammations  of  the  eyes  were  lumped  l<>gether 
under  the  name  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia  and  were  regarded  as  identical  with  trachoma. 
But  in  reality  trachoma  in  Egyi>t"  runs  just  a^a  chronic  a  eourae  as  with  us,  and  the  acute 
cases  are  explainable  as  being  due  to  a  superadded  infection.  Ä  knowledge  of  this 
fact  leads  us  to  suppose  tfiat  in  Europe  too,  those  case^?  which  Ixith  during  the  great 
trachoma  epidemics  and  also  at  the  present  time,  either  begin  acutely  or  in  their  subee- 
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quent  course  are  associated  with  sympt-oms  of  acute  inBammation,  are  not  pure  i 

of  trachoma,  but  are  mixed  injections,  being  so  either  from  the  outset  or  from  the  aobse- 

quent  superadd! tiori  of  a  second  infection  (Morax), 

The  ^xcüing  ageni  of  trachoma  is  not  yet  known  with  certainty.  It  is  true  that 
various  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  trachomatous  secretion  and  in  the  trachoma 
granules,  but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  these  are  actually  the  cauee  of  the  trachoma. 
Among  animals,  monkeys  arc  the  only  ones  that  are  infected  by  trachoma. 

The  anait^mical  rhanffe^  in  trachoma  consist  in  the  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  in  the  development  of  the  trachoma  granulations.  Formerly 
the  cases  iu  which  the  one  or  the  other  sort  of  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  showed 
itself  were  regarded  a^  different  db?easea,  and  accordingly  a  distinction  was  made  between 
a  tracliome  papilläre  (also  called  chronic  blennorrhtea  or  ophthalmia  punilenta  chronica) 
and  a  trachoma  granulosum  (trachoma  verum,  trachoma  Arlti,  trachoma  foUiculare). 
The  c^es  in  which  both  kinds  of  changes  were  present  were  called  trachoma  mixtum. 
At  present  trachoma  is  regarded  as  a  single  dis<ise,  for  which  the  name  conjunctivitis 
granulosa  is  aluo  employed. 

The  papillaTy  growths  which  impart  to  the  conjunctiva  its  velvety  or  Vaspbeny- 
like  appearance  are  caused  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  surface  of  ibe  hypertrophic 
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conjunctiva.  The  latter  is  thrown  into  folds,  between  which  correspondingly  deep 
clefts  are  formed;  then  on  cross  section  the  folds  appear  under  the  form  of  papillse 
(Fig.  48,  P  and  P,).  The  connective  tissue  forming  the  papillae  is  stuffed  full  of  round 
cells;  the  surface  of  the  papillse  is  covered  with  a  very  much  thickened  epitheHum  (c,  e), 
which,  of  course,  is  continued  on  into  the  depressions  (t,  t)  that  exist  between  the  papillse. 
These  defH-easions  hence  have  in  microscopical  cross  section  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
canal  coated  with  epithelium,  and  were  accordingly  regarded  at  one  time  as  tubular 
^ands;  and  hence  the  formation  of  new  glands  was  alleged  to  occur  in  trachoma.  That 
this  in  fact  does  sometimes  occur  can  not  be  absolutely  denied,  for,  even  though  the 
depressions  between  the  papillse  are  not  glands,  yet  tubes  coated  with  epithelium  grow 
out  from  them  and  extend  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  these  tubes  are  then 
in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  true  glands. 

Papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  characteristic 
feature  of  trachoma,  in  the  sense  of  being  limited  to  it  alone.  In  a  less  marked  degree 
it  is  found  in  connection  with  every  long-continued  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva;  as 
in  chronic  catarrh,  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  that  has  lasted  a  long  time,  in  ectropion 


Fig.  40. — Trachomatous  Granulation  from  the  Fold  of  TRANsmoN.     Magnified  24  X  1. 

The  trachomatous  granulation.  T,  pushes  up  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  an  mound,  and  is 
indoMd  by  a  layer  of  thickened  conneptive  tissue,  the  capsule,  k.  The  conjunctiva  is  infiltrated  with 
eeli».  both  in  its  upper  layers,  a,  and  along  the  vessels,  0;  the  epithelium,  e,  shows,  above  the  place 
f*^r^»^  a,  bright  spots  which  correspond  to  the  goblet  ceOs;  at  d  it  lines  one  of  Henle's  glands. 

upon  the  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  that  is  exposed  to  the  air,  after  acute  blennorrhcea 
when  the  so-called  chronic  blennorrhcea  has  developed  from  it,  etc.  Papillse,  that  are 
large  but  compressed  and  flat  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of  spring  catarrh  (see  Fig.  53). 

The  trachoma  graniUations  appear  in  microscopical  cross  sections  under  the  form 
of  rounded  accumulations  of  cells,  between  which  a  very  delicate  connective-tissue 
framework  can  be  made  out.  The  cells  in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  granulations  are 
lymphocjrtes,  in  its  interior  parts  are  predominantly  uninuclear  leucocytes  (epithehoid 
cells)  between  which  he  a  few  particularly  large  cells  (phagocytes)  which  contain  in 
their  protoplasm  small  deeplynstaining  corpuscles.  The  trachomatous  granulation 
either  paases  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which 
is  also  very  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  48,  T  and  T,),  or  it  has,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  older 
granulations,  a  sort  of  incomplete  capsule  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  49,  k). 

The  subsequent  fate  of  the  trachoma  granulations  varies:  some  are  gradually 
transformed  into  tough  connective  tissue;  others  undergo  softening  in  their  interior, 
and  then  by  the  breaking  down  of  their  investing  epithelium  are  evacuated  externally. 
In  this  caae  the  loss  of  substance  that  remains  is  closed  in  by  cicatrization  (Raehlmann). 

The  so-called  trachoma  mixtum^  which  cUnical  observation  has  already  shown  to 
be  the  moat  frequent  form,  is  proved  by  microscopical  examination  to  be  almost  the 
only  form  that  occurs.  That  is,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  papillse  alone  appear  to 
the  naked  eye  to  be  present,  trachomatous  granulations  are  found  in  cross  sections 
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examined  ander  the  microscope,  either  lying  within  the  püpillse  themaelvies  or  imbedded 
in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  mucous  niembrane.  In  the  former  case  the  papillfie  have 
a  particularly  brwud  or  even  knob-siiaped  appearance  (Fig,  48.  Pi),  In  the  second 
case  the  trachomatous  granulations  are  concealed  by  the  papillary  lx>dies,  beneath 
which  they  lie;  then  we  often  see  tJiem  coming  into  view  af l4»rward  when,  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  treatment^  t  ho  iKipillary  growtlis  have  disappeared. 

The  gehiinmiJi  tracfwma  of  Stellwag  repreaenlÄ  a  later  stage  of  mixed  trachoma, 
in  which  a  more  uniform  lymphoid  infiltration  exijr^ts  in  conjunction  with  superficial 
cicatricial  cliangeü.  We  have  in  that  case  a  conjunctiva  which  is  tluckaned,  amooth 
on  the  surface,  yellowif^li,  and  of  gdutinoua  tnmslucency. 

Tlie  transformation  of  the  conjunctiva  into  iricuirkial  tissue  proceeds  as  follows; 
A  part  of  tJie  numennw  celL*  wliich  are  contained  in  the  conjtmctivft,  and  w*hich  at« 
either  uniformly  scattered  through  it  or  occur  in  circumscribed  accumulations  (trachom- 
atous granulations),  disappears  by  re^i^^trpt ion ;  another  part  owing  Ui  rupture  of  the 
granulatioi^  empties  exteroaUy;  and  still  another  part  graduaily  grows  'mt<o  spindle- 
ahappd  eell«,  and  finally  into  connect  ive-tissiue  fibers.  This  new*fornied  iTonni>ctJve 
tisijiue  shrinks  extremely,  so  that  the  oonjimctiva  contract*  and  L>ecomes  tiiinner  and  of 
tendinous  cliaracter.    We  have  here  a  process  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  cirrhosis 
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of  the  liver — i.  e.^  the  shrinking  of  a  new  connective  tissue  which  has  developed  out  of 
an  inflammatory  infiltration,  h  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  in  the  trachomatous 
conjunctiva  there  are  raw  spots  which  bec^ime  covered  with  a  cicatrix— a  mistake  into 
which  w*e  might  lie  more  apt  to  fall  because  of  the  term  granulationÄ.  What  we  o-oJJ 
fpiinulation»  in  trachoma  have  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  granulations  of 
woun*isr  except  their  external  appearance. 

riw?  tarHU^  in  recent  cases  is  tJuckened  by  the  deposition  of  numerous  lymphocytea, 
I^ter  «It»  it  öhrinkft,  its  glamls  (both  Meibomian  and  acinous  glands)  disappearing  and 
nothing  l>eing  left  but  a  tough  contiective  tissue  which  contains  very  few  vessels  and 
whjcii  wmctimcfi  is  cüu verted  u\  a  large  cxt*^nt  into  fatty  tissue. 

PunnuK  proves,  upon  histological  exatnitiuiion,  Ui  twj  a  layer  of  new-formed  tissue, 
wliich,  .-«itarting  from  rhe  hmbus,  spreads  over  the  cornea  (Fig.  50,  P),  It  is  a  soft 
tijuiue  which  is  extremely  rich  in  celb.  and  greatly  resembles  the  infiltrated  trachoma- 
ton«  ixinjunctiva.  This  tissue  alxnmd.H  iti  \^esi*t'ls,  and  occurs  in  alterimtely  thicker 
anil  thinner  layers*,  for  which  rea^^ju  the  pannua  loi>ks  uneven  and  nmlulated.  Pannus, 
iflir-n  it  iiegm«,  insinuates  itself  L*etween  Bowman *s  membrane  (Fig,  50,  B)  and  the 
epithelium  (Fig.  ^^^*  ^)»  the  latter  lieing  thus  lifted  off  fnjm  lawman's  niemlirane  and 
M>afli?  to  cover  the  pannus.  The  parencljyina  pr^jper  of  the  cornea  is  protected  by  tlie 
tftill  intai't  li^jwman'rt  membrane  and  suffers*  no  essential  clmngCH    Hence  it  is  possible 
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for  the  cornea  to  regain  completely  its  normal  structure  and  transparency  after  the 
resorption  of  the  pannus,  since  then  the  epithelium  is  once  more  directly  applied  to 
Bowman's  membrane.  Very  often,  however,  the  pannus  from  the  very  outset  penetrates 
beneath  Bowman's  membrane;  the  latter  is  destroyed,  and  the  most  superficial  layers 
of  the  cornea  are  infiltrated  with  the  cellular  tissue.  Then  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  has  become  impossible. 

For  some  forms  and  stages  of  pannus  special  names  are  in  use.  A  recent  pannus, 
which  has  not  yet  become  thick,  is  called  pannus  tenuis,  and,  if  it  is  very  vascular, 
pannus  vasculosus.  If  the  pannus  has  acquired  a  considerable  thickness,  it  is  then 
known  as  pannus  crassus  or  pannus  carnosus.  Sometimes  the  pannus  is  so  big  that  one 
might  imagine  that  he  was  looking  at  exuberant  granulations  (''proud  fiesh")  upon  the 
affected  region  of  the  cornea.  This  is  pannus  sarcomatosus.  This  adjective  is  also 
applied  to  the  hypertrophied  conjunctiva,  as,  for  example,  in  the  expression  ectropion 
sarromatosum.  It  would  be  best  to  discard  these  antiquated  expressions  altogether, 
and  especially  the  designation  sarcomatosus,  which  can  give  rise  to  confusion  with 
neoplasms — sarcomata.  An  old  pannus,  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  poor  in 
vessels,  is  a  pannus  siccus. 

A  rare  metamorphosis  that  has  been  observed  in  pannus  is  a  process  of  sclerosis 
in  which  there  develops  from  the  pannus  a  dense  white  or  yellowish  tissue  containing 
very  few  vesseb.  This  tissue  resembles  a  dense  scar,  e.  g.,  such  as  occurs  after  deep 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  replaces  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea — those  extending,  for  example,  from  the  upper  border  to  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
if  the  pannus  itself  had  covered  the  upper  half  of  the  latter.  Another  change  in  old 
pannus  consists  in  the  development  of  small,  intensely  white  spots,  which  frequently 
foim  a  group  in  the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea.  The  appearance  of  the  spots, 
which  he  close  to  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  pannus,  reminds  one  of  lead  incrus- 
tation.    The  spots  are  superficial  in  seat,  and  may  be  removed  by  scraping  (§  45). 

For  pseudO'p(€rygium,  see  §  22. 

What  are  the  causes  of  pannus  in  trachoma?  Some  see  in  pannus  a  direct  transfer 
of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea.  Against  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  transfer  per  continuitatem,  it  has  been  urged,  and  with  justice,  that  that 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  interposed  between  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  the 
rim  of  the  cornea,  namely,  the  conjunctiva  buibi,  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  tracho- 
matous process.  Another  explanation  starts  from  the  fact  that  pannus  in  trachoma 
as  a  rule  begins  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  has 
covered  this  portion  entirely,  before  the  lower  half  has  been  attacked  at  all.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  upper  hd,  by  reason  of  the  roughness  of  its  conjunctival  surface,  causes 
mechanically  an  irritation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  inflam- 
mation in  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  factor  does  come  into  play  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pannus,  but  it  can  not  be  the  only  nor  even  the  most  important  cause  of  pannus; 
for  we  often  find  the  greatest  roughness  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus, 
and  conversely  find  pannus  in  cases  in  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  almost  per- 
fectly smooth.  At  the  present  time  we  can  merely  say  that  anatomically  pannus  is 
analogous  to  trachoma  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva;  that  it  is  a  trachomatous  affection 
of  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  cornea — i.  e.,  of  the  conjunctival  layer 
of  the  cornea.  That  this  part  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  diseased  in  trachoma  as 
readily  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  or  of  the  fold  of  transition,  should  not  excite  our 
wonder;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the  remainder  of  the 
oonjunctiva,  the  conjunctiva  sclerae,  does  not  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  trachomatous 
process.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  is  the  correct  one.  Fig.  50  shows  that  the 
infiltration  of  small  cells  is  particularly  marked  in  the  limbus  of  the  cornea  (L),  and 
gradually  diminishes  as  it  extends  from  the  latter  over  the  cornea  itself.  So  also,  where 
we  make  a  macroscopical  inspection,  we  find  the  limbus,  at  the  spot  where  a  pannus  is 
on  the  point  of  developing,  intensely  reddened  and  so  greatly  swollen  that  sometimes 
it  forms  quite  a  thick  outgrowth.  Hence  the  impetus  to  the  formation  of  a  pannus 
•eems  to  be  given  by  a  trachomatous  affection  of  the  limbus.  Now,  then,  we  must 
propound  the  following  questions:     1.  Why  is  it  that  the  limbus  in  particular  is  affected 
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formation.  Even  in  the  histological  structure  no  thorough-going  distinction  can  be 
found  Ijetween  follicles  and  trachomatous  granulations.  A  further  resemblance  between 
follicular  catarrh  and  trachoma  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  both  chiefly  occur  among 
bodies  of  men  who  are  confined  in  a  small  space.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
that  these  two  diseases  have  repeatedly  been  confounded  with  each  other;  and  a  number 
of  authors,  in  fact,  explain  follicular  catarrh  as  being  a  kind  of  trachoma  distinguished 
by  its  mildness  and  freedom  from  danger.  But  to  such  a  view  the  following  objection 
must  be  raised:  It  is  not  yet  certain  ^whether  follicular  catarrh  occurring  among  con- 
fined bodies  of  men  is  propagated  by  contagion,  like  trachoma,  or  is  merely  a  result  of 
the  contamination  of  the  air  by  dust,  exhalations,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
satisfactorily  established  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  follicular  catarrh  may 
arise  without  any  contagion  whatever.  This  is  the  case  after  the  prolonged  instillation 
of  atropine,  which  is  followed  in  many  persons  by  the  development  of  a  typical  follicular 
catarrh  with  very  numerous  follicles.  But  trachoma  can  never  arise  without  contagion. 
A  further  and  more  important  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  is  the  course.  Follic- 
ular catarrh  is  not  associated,  or  is  associated  to  only  an  inconsiderable  degree,  with 
papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva;  it  never  leads  to  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva, 
to  panniLs,  or  to  any  of  the  other  sequela»;  it  is  a  disease  perfectly  devoid  of  danger, 
one  which,  even  without  any  treatment,  finally  gets  well  and  leaves  no  trace  behind; 
so  that  on  this  account  alone  the  differentiation  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  only  theo- 
retically, but  also  practically,  of  great  importance. 

Probably  we  must  regard  the  formation  of  granulations  composed  of  adenoid 
tissue  not  as  anjnhing  at  all  specific,  but  only  as  a  particular  form  of  reaction,  which 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  like  other  mucous  membranes,  exhibits  toward  many  different 
sorts  of  irritants.  Such  a  formation  of  granulations  occurs  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
in  trachoma  and  in  follicular  catarrh.  Furthermore,  in  the  chronic  stage  which  follows 
acute  blennorrhcca,  granulations  in  the  retrotarsal  folds  are  frequently  found  in  con- 
jrmction  with  the  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  in  such 
quantity  that  a  true  trachoma  is  thought  to  be  present.  Then  there  are  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  conjunctiva  (see  §  20)  which  b^in  with  an  abundant  development  of 
granulations,  quite  as  in  trachoma;  of  these  Rhein  has  described  some  examples,  and 
1  myself  have  seen  several.  Again,  Goldzieher  and  Sattler  have  seen  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  abundant  formation  of  granulations  in  a  conjunctival  affection  which  they 
regarded  as  syphilitic. 

In  regard  to  the  follicular  catarrh  produced  by  atropine^  it  appears  that  the  irritation 
it»  a  chemical  one,  and  hence  the  catarrh  disappears  when  the  atropine  is  replaced  by 
another  mydriatic. 

Nodules  resembling  follicles  may  also  form  about  small  foreign  bodies,  as  when 
caterpillar  hairs  or  plant  hairs  have  gotten  into  the  eye  and  penetrated  into  the  tissue 
o(  the  conjunctiva. 

A  disease  which  is  also  accompanied  by  granulations  is  the  infeciums  conjunctivitis 
of  Parinaud.  In  contradistinction  to  trachoma,  to  which  it  has  a  slight  resemblance, 
this  almost  always  occurs  in  one  eye  only.  It  developes  acutely  with  constitutional 
disturbance.  In  the  highly  inflamed  conjunctiva  reddish  or  yellowish  granulations 
form,  and  these  not  only  in  the  retrotarsal  folds  but  also  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids 
ind  even  in  the  conjimctiva  of  the  eyeball.  The  granulations  sometimes  grow  so  as 
to  form  quite  large  swellings;  in  many  cases  also  there  are  very  small 'superficial  gray- 
coated  ulcers  in  the  conjunctiva.  A  characteristic  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  swelling 
which  affects  the  pre-auricular  lymph  gland  and  indeed  the  whole  parotid  region,  some- 
times even  down  to  the  neck.  The  swollen  glands  not  infrequently  suppurate.  The 
disease  ends  in  recovery  within  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months  without  producing 
any  further  bad  results.  The  fever  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  and  also  the  marked 
imf^cation  of  the  lymph  glands  prove  that  the  condition  is  an  infectious  disease,  which 
P^naud  would  ascribe  to  a  contagium  derived  from  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at 
present  neither  the  causal  agent  of  the  disease  nor  the  path  of  transmission  is  known. 
The  granulations  of  trachoma  disappear  on  exposure  to  the  radiations  of  the 
Röntgen  rays  or  of  radium,  but,  it  is  said,  they  soon  come  back  again  (Birch-Hirschfeld). 
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For  getting  rid  of  a  thick  pannus  many  employ  peritomy.  This  is  the  operation 
of  dividing  the  conjunctival  vessels  running  to  the  pannus,  either  by  simply  making 
an  incision  round  the  cornea  through  the  conjunctiva,  or  by  excising  a  narrow  i^nnnlAr 
strip  of  the  latter. 

Jequirity  (the  seeds  of  the  Abrus  prsecatorius)  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  use  in 
Brazil,  where  trachoma  is  epidemic,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  this  disease.  To  De  Wecker 
IS  mainly  due  the  credit  of  having  subjected  this  remedy  to  scientific  examination  and 
of  having  introduced  it  into  Europe.  The  action  of  jequirity  does  not  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  infusion,  as  was  originally  believed,  but  upon  an 
unorganized  ferment  (abrin)  which  is  excessively  poisonous  (Hippel,  Neisser,  Salomon- 
sen,  Venneman).  A  pure  product  of  this  sort,  prepared  by  Römer  under  the  name  of 
jequiritol,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  infusion  of  jequirity. 

V.  Conjunctivitis  Diphtherica. 

16.  Conjunctivitis  dipiitiierica,^~  like  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis  and 
trachoma,  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  spreads 
by  contagion  and  the  secretion  of  which  is  infectious.     But  the  con- 
tagium  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  two  diseases,  being  in  this 
case  the  diphtheria  bacillus  of  Löffler.     The  inflammation  produced  by 
this  is  generally  violent,  and  in  the  severe  cases  is  among  the  most  in- 
tense of  any  that  are  observed  in  the  conjunctiva.     The  lids  are  much 
swollen  and  reddened,  hot,  and  painful  to  the  touch.     In  particularly 
severe   cases  the  lids  are  actually  of  board-like  hardness,  so  that  it  is 
itnpossihlo  to  evert  them,  and  scarcely  possible  even  to  open  the  palpe- 
bral lissuro.    The  lymphatic  glands  in  front  of  the  ear  or  in  the  neck  are 
s\vi>lleu.      The  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  characteristic  of  the 
pri>perty  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  possesses  of  producing  a  profuse 
oxiiilatiini  which  hiis  a  great  tendency  to  coagulate.     This  coagulation 
t^it  Uor  alTects  the  exudate  that  is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  con- 
j\ii\i*t\va,  and  which  consequently  clots  to  form  membranes  or  it  takes 
l>l*vi*o  within  tho  tiv^sue  of  the  conjunctiva.     Consequently  we  may  dis- 
t  lt\^\iisli  two  forms  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  clinical  aspect 
^"^C    \vl\ioh  is  depicted  l>elow.     This,  however,  does  not  suffice  for  a  sure 
^Wu^uosis.  since  tho  same  picture  may  be  produced  by  other  bacteria 
^  ^^^>*ido   tho    LotHor   bacillus    (see   remarks).      Hence,   a   bacteriological 
%^  Numinutii^n  is  also  nooossary,  and  the  more  because  upon  it  will  depend 
\  1\  port  tho  tivatmont  (o.  g.»  as  to  employment  of  antitoxin,  regulations 
t  i*   pn^vtMü   tl\o  transmission  of  the  disease).     [The  two  forms  are: — ] 
{^t)  Tlio  sufHrficial  or  croupous  form.     This  is  characterized  by  the 
^%n^onoo  of  a  jrniyish-whito  membrane,  which  adheres  pretty  closely  to 
\\\\\  HWvUu't^  of  tho  conjunctiva,  but  still  can  usually  be  removed  from  it 
wUh  M  foroops.     Whon  this  is  done  we  find  the  conjunctiva  beneath  to 
\io  wrontly  nnUlonotl  and  swollen  and  in  some  places  bleeding,  but  we 
uotioo  no  givat  Kv><st\s  of  sul^stance  in  it.    The  membrane  which  we  have 
dotaohod  ot^nsists  of  a  minute  fibrous  meshwork  of  clotted  fibrin,  in 
whioh  pns  oorpusolos  and  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  conjunctiva  are 

»«  From  &id«p«,  a  membraiM. 
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imbedded.  The  croupous  membrane  covers  the  tarsal  conjunctiva; 
more  rarely,  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  even  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball, 
lo  most  cases  after  from  one  to  two  weeks  the  membrane  gradually  dis- 
appears. The  eye  now  merely  presents  the  condition  of  an  intense 
catarrhal  inflammation  which  gets  well  without  leaving  any  permanent 
changes  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  severe  cases  the  disease  is  compUcated 
with  corneal  ulcers,  which,  however,  but  rarely  lead  to  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  cornea. 

(6)  The  deep  form  {diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  narrower 
sense).  This  runs  a  much  more  serious  course  than  does  the  superficial 
form,  as  in  order  for  it  to  occur  the  exudate  must  coagulate  while  still 
within  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  vessels  are  compressed 
by  it,  and  the  mucous  membrane  consequently  is  rendered  rigid  and 
bloodless  and  fulls  a  prey  to- necrosis.  Hence,  on  everting  the  lids  we 
find  beside  the  marked  swelling  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  spots  in 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat  depressed,  smooth,  and  of  a  grayish- 
yellow  color,  and  often  contains  a  few  dirty-red  speckled  markings 
(ecchy moses) .  In  the  severest  cases,  either  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  even  its  entire  surface,  acquires  this  character  and  is 
uniformly  gray  and  hard,  just  as  it  is  after  being  intensely  cauterized, 
e.  g.,  by  the  action  of  quicklime. 

The  condition  just  described,  which  develops  rapidly  after  a  short 
period  of  incubation,  is  called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  stage  of 
infiltration.  It  keeps  up  for  from  five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diphtheritic  process  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Then  the  spots 
of  diphtheritic  infiltration  begin  gradually  to  disappear.  Where  the 
infiltration  is  not  so  very  dense,  resorption  of  the  exudate  occurs,  but 
in  those  spots  from  which  the  circulation  has  been  altogether  cut  off 
by  the  infiltration  and  the  tissue  has  consequently  mortified  the  necrotic 
portions  slough  away.  Thus  are  produced  in  the  conjunctiva  losses 
of  substance,  which  soon  become  covered  with  granulations  such  as 
cover  a  raw  surface.  ^Meanwhile  the  secretion  has  become  more  abun- 
dant and  more  purulent,  for  which  reason  this  second  stage  is  character- 
ized as  the  stage  of  blennorrhwa.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  cicatrization, 
in  which  the  granulating  surfaces,  that  are  produced  by  the  sloughing 
off  of  the  gangrenous  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  gradually  grow  smaller 
and  are  covered  over  wdth  a  new  epithelial  lining.  Since  the  latter 
change  is  effected  by  a  drawing  in  of  the  neighboring  conjunctiva,  the 
conjunctival  sac  as  a  whole  is  contracted;  frequently,  too,  in  single 
spots  adhesions  are  produced  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  Ud  and 
that  of  the  eyeball  (Symblepharon).  The  more  extended  the  diphtherial 
prooes.s  the  more  striking  is  the  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva.  As  a  result  of  it  trichiasis,  cicatricial  entropion,  or 
even  xerophthalmus  may  subsequently  develop. 

The  deep  form  of  diphtheria  is  much  more  severe  than  the  croup- 
ous, not  only  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  conjunctiva,  but  also  in 
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other  respects.  Hence  the  cornea  is  much  more  frequently  and  much 
more  seriously  affected.  The  greater  the  extension  of  the  diphtherial 
process  upon  the  conjunctiva  the  more  certain  is  corneal  suppuration  to 
occur.  If  the  entire  area  of  the  conjunctiva  ia  infiltrated  and  rigid  the 
cornea  is  probably  always  irretrievably  lost. 

The  general  condition  of  the  little  patients  is  very  much  disturbed. 
They  have  high  fever  and  are  greatly  prostrated.  Weakly  children  not 
infrequently  succumb  to  the  severity  of  the  general  disease.  The  prog- 
nosis, therefore,  in  the  severe  cases  is  very  serious,  not  only  as  regards 
the  eye,  but  also  with  respect  to  life  itself. 

Etiology. — That  the  two  forms  just  described,  which  differ  so  much 
in  their  appearance  and  course,  are,  nevertheless,  the  same  disease, 
namely  diphtheria,  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  Löffler's  bacilli  are  found 
in  the  conjunctival  secretion  in  both.  Often,  too,  the  patients  present 
other  important  and  undoubted  diphtherial  affections.  Small-sized 
diphtherial  patches  are  frequently  found  at  the  edges  or  angles  of  the 
lids,  the  nostrils,  or  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  sometimes  even  there  is  a 
fully  developed  nasal  or  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  mainly  observed  in  those  countries 
where  diphtheria  of  all  sorts  is  a  frequent  occurrence,"  and  occurs  es- 
pecially at  times  when  an  epidemic  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  is  prevail- 
ing. It  can  often  be  proved  that  children  affected  with  diphtheria  of 
the  conjunctiva  had  previously  been  thrown  with  others,  who  soon 
afterward  developed  pharyngeal  diphtheria;  and  such  children  may 
themselves  in  their  turn  spread  the  disease  to  others  still.  The  predispo- 
sition to  diphtheria  diminishes  with  the  age.  Consequently,  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva  usually  attacks  children,  and  most  frequently  those 
between  the  second  and  eighth  year  of  life.  Adults  are  only  exception- 
ally attacked,  and  then  generally  by  one  of  the  lighter  forms. 

Treatment. — In  the  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva 
the  injection  of  antitoxin  is  indicated.  The  injection  is  best  made 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids.  In  addition  the  serum  is  often  instilled 
into  the  conjunctival  sac.  In  the  lighter  (croupous)  cases  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  employing  local  treatment  alone.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  this  is  chiefly  limited  to  careful  cleansing  of  the  eye, 
for  which  purpose  the  best  thing  for  us  to  employ  is  a  weak  antiseptic 
liquid  (beside  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  potassium  perman- 
ganate, a  solution  of  quinine  is  particularly  recommended).  Cold  com- 
presses, which  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  great  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  lids,  must  be  applied  only  when  the  conjunctival  circula- 
tion is  not  too  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  diphtherial  infiltration. 
Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  employ  warm  compresses  which  by  dilating 
the  blood-vessels  increase  the  circulation.  As  regards  the  conjunctiva 
itself  Fieuzal  has  recommended  painting  it  with  lemon  juice;  and  paint- 

»>  [In  America  severe  cases  of  conjunctival  diphtheria  are  of  rare  ocourranoe. — D.] 
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ing  it  with  strong  sublimate  solution  (1  :  1,000)  either  directly  or  after 
the  removal  of  the  membrane,  if  present,  is  highly  spoken  of.  Except 
for  this  purpose  there  is  no  object  in  removing  the  membranes  in  the 
croupous  variety,  since  these  at  once  reform.  When,  after  separation 
of  the  membranes  or  the  slough,  the  conjunctiva  has  become  strongly 
congested,  soft,  and  succulent,  and  the  secretion  begins  to  be  abundant, 
we  may  commence  the  application  of  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  by 
means  of  which  we  bring  the  swollen  conjunctiva  more  rapidly  back  to 
its  normal  state.  In  so  doing  we  must  at  first  proceed  with  great  caution, 
use  a  pretty  weak  solution  (one  per  cent)  and  discontinue  the  appUca- 
tion  at  once  if  membranes  or  deep  infiltrations  once  more  develop. 

We  keep  on  making  the  applications  to  the  conjunctiva  as  long  as 
the  latter  is  red  and  swollen  and  discharges  a  copious  secretion.  If  in 
the  deep  form  after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  partial  necrosis  and 
sloughing  of  the  conjunctiva  have  set  in,  we  try  during  the  subsequent 
period  of  cicatrization  to  oppose,  as  far  as  possible,  the  formation  of  ad- 
hesions between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball  (doing  this  by  frequently  draw- 
ing the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball  or  by  laying  a  pledget  soaked  in  oil 
between  the  two),  for  adhesions  once  formed  can  be  removed  only  by 
an  operation.  Complications  affecting  the  cornea  are  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  that  will  be  given  further  on  for  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  in  general. 

All  operative  procedures,  whether  upon  the  cornea  or  upon  the  lids, 
should  be  avoided  in  the  first  stage,  as  the  wounds  thus  produced  gen- 
erally become  diphtherial  too. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  infectious  character  of  diphtheria,  our 
special  aim  must  be  prophylaxis.  Accordingly,  we  remove  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  patient  all  persons  who  are  not  indispensably  necessary 
for  purposes  of  nursing;  but,  most  of  all,  we  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  children,  as  these  are  particularly  susceptible  to  infection.  If  diph- 
theria has  attacked  only  one  of  the  patient's  eyes,  the  other  must  be 
protected  against  infection  by  a  carefully  applied  occluding  bandage, 
just  as  in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis. 

The  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  patient  must  be  particularly 
enjoined  to  cleanse  the  hands  carefully  after  touching  the  diseased  eye, 
to  destroy  at  once  the  materials  employed  in  cleansing,  etc. 

We  owe  the  first  exact  description  of  conjunctival  diphtheria  to  von  Graefe,  who, 
in  Berlin,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  of  this  disease.  His  description 
r^tes  to  the  deep  variety,  of  which  he  distinguishes  two  groups  of  cases.  In  the  first 
^Toup — that  of  diphtheria  en  plaques — constituted  by  the  lighter  cases,  the  diphtherial 
spots  in  the  conjunctiva  are  found  under  the  form  of  large  or  small  islands,  which  occur 
especially  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  between  which  lie  areas  of  tissue  that  is 
not  so  much  diseased.  In  the  severer  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diphtherial  foci 
■apidly  coalesce,  so  that  the  entire  conjunctiva  becomes  rigid  and  bloodless  (confluent 
diphtheria). 

After  Löffler  had  discovered  in  the  membranes  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  bacillus 
that  bears  his  name,  it  was  soon  after  shown  to  be  present  in  diphtheria  of  the  con- 
junctiva also  (Babes,  Kolisko  and  Paltauf,  and  others).    On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
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supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  a  membrane  forms  upon  the  conjimctiva  must  also 
be  regarded  as  diphtheria  until  the  presence  of  the  Löffler  bacillus  was  demonstrated  in 
them  also  (first  by  Gallemaerts).  The  same  thing  occurred  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria  and  laryngeal  croup,  whose  etiological  identity  was  long  un- 
recognized. It  is  supposed  that  membranous  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane 
implies  a  feebler  action  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli  than  does  diphtheritic  inflammation 
proper,  the  comparatively  slight  effect  of  the  bacilli  in  the  former  case  being  due  either 
to  their  having  lost  their  virulence  or  to  the  patient's  being  more  refractory  to  the 
influence.  But  apart  from  this,  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  is  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  beside  tlie  Löffier  bacillus  other  germs  occur  on  the  inflamed  conjunctiva, 
such  as  the  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus.  In  fact,  the  streptococcus  by  itself  is 
competent  to  produce  a  disease  of  the  clinical  aspect  of  conjunctival  diphtheria;  and 
in  my  clinic  actually  the  severest  cases  were  those  in  which  the  streptococcus  alone  was 
present,  the  sUghter  or  croupous  caaes  being  associated  with  the  Löffier  bacilli.  Such 
cases  of  severe  streptococcus  conjunctivitis  are  found,  particularly  in  children,  as  a 
result  of  the  acute  exanthemata  (small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever),  which  may 
thus  cause  bhndness. 

Croupous  Membranes  on  the  Conjunctiva. — Croup  and  diphtheria  are  prima- 
rily anatomical  terms  denoting  definite  forms  of  inflammation.  Croupous  inflammation 
is  characterized  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  surface  of  a  tissue,  where, 
by  coagulation,  it  liardens  into  a  membrane.  The  essence  of  the  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation, on  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  exudation  of  a  great  mass  of  material  within 
the  tissue  itself,  with  consecutive  necrosis  of  the  latter.  Diphtheritic  inflammation 
may  be  regarded  as  a  croupous  inflammation  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  injurious  cause  may,  when  acting  to  a  slight  extent,  produce  a  croupous,  when 
acting  to  a  greater  extent,  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Sourdille  has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  by  painting  the  conjunctiva  with 
ammonia  one  can  at  will  produce  either  the  croupous  or  the  diphtheritic  form  of  inflam- 
mation, according  to  the  intensity,  greater  or  less,  with  which  the  agent  is  applied. 
We  meet  with  the  same  experience  in  our  medical  practice,  when,  by  making  too  strong 
or  too  frequent  applications  of  the  silver  solution  to  an  inflamed  conjunctiva,  we  pro- 
duce a  croupous  coating  upon  it,  and  then,  in  spite  of  this  result,  keep  on  with  the 
application.  In  this  case  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  with  partial  necrosis  of  the  tissue 
will  ensue.  Chemical  irritants  of  an  organic  nature  may  bring  about  the  same  result. 
Thus  the  repeated  application  of  the  jequirity  infusion  produces  first  a  croupous,  after- 
ward a  diphtheritic  inflammation.  And,  furthermore,  the  same  thing  holds  good  for 
many  of  those  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  that  are  caused  by  micro-organisms. 
Thus  in  an  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis,  when  the  inflammation  attains  a  high  degree  of 
severity,  either  a  croupous  coating  or  a  diphtheritic  infiltration  of  isolated  portions  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  be  observed,  and  such  cases  are  often  regarded  as  genuine  diphtheria. 

Accordingly,  the  same  clinical  picture — e.  g.,  that  of  a  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis — 
may  be  produced  by  the  most  various  kinds  of  pathogenic  agents,  both  of  a  chemical 
and  a  parasitic  nature;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  pathogenic  agent — e.  g., 
the  Ix)ffier  bacillus — may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  clinical  pictures — i.  e.,  to  both  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  inflammation  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  nothing  more  tlian  a  very 
slight  conjunctivitis  having  the  appearances  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  employ  the  expressions 
croup  and  diphtheria  of  the  conjimctiva  both  to  characterize  certain  anatomical  changes, 
and  also  to  denote  definite  types  of  disease,  each  of  single  etiology.  With  regard  to 
the  expression  diplitheritis,  I  have  adhered  to  Roser*s  proposition,  using  the  word 
diphtheritis  as  an  anatomical  term  for  that  variety  of  inflammation  in  which  the  exudate 
undergoes  coagulation  within  the  tissue  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  diphtheria  and 
diphtherial  are  used  in  an  etiological  sense  to  denote  those  affections  which,  whatever 
appearance  they  may  present,  are  caused  by  the  Löffier  bacillus.  The  expression  croup- 
ous conjunctivitis  should  be  used  simply  as  an  anatomical  term. 

Formerly  most  of  the  spontaneously  developing  conjunct  ivitides  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  of  a  membrane  were  comprehended  under  the  terms  con- 
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jundvnHs  cruposa  or  membranacea^  and  thought  to  constitute  a  single  independent 
disease.  But  recent  bacteriological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  most  various 
pathogenic  agents  niay  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  membrane  upon  the  conjunctiva. 
As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  a  croupous  conjunctivitis  may  originate  from  the  following 
causes: 

(a)  Spontaneously  developing  croupous  conjunctivitis.  This  usually  runs  an  acute 
course,  and  is  the  kind  tliat  was  formerly  described  under  the  name  of  conjunctivitis 
cruposa  as  a  distinct  disease.  We  have  seen  above  that  a  part  of  these  cases,  being 
caused  by  the  Löffler  bacillus,  are  to  be  attributed  to  diphtheria.  This  knowledge  is 
practically  important,  because  we  now  know  tliat  even  these  apparently  light  cases  of 
conjunctivitis  may  by  transfer  to  others  produce  severe  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva 
or  of  the  pharynx,  and  tliat  we  must  consequently  apply  to  them  all  customary  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Croupous  inflammations,  sometimes  of  a  serious  character,  are  caused  by  the 
streptococcus,  and  less  severe  kinds  by  the  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus,  etc.  Among 
the  cases  that  run  a  light  course  belong  also  those  of  acute  catarrh,  that  are  produced 
by  the  bacillus  of  Weeks,  and  are  associated  with  the  formation  of  membrane  (Morax); 
and  that  the  conjunctivitis  caused  by  the  gonococcus  not  infrequently  shows  mem- 
brane formation  has  already  been  stated  above.  A  severe  form  of  conjunctivitis  with 
membrane  is  caused  by  the  thrush  fungus  (Pichler). 

To  the  cases  of  membrane  formation  upon  the  conjunctiva  that  pursue  a  more 
duronic  course  belong  the  very  rare  instances  of  herpes  iris  of  the  conjunctiva.  These 
latter  can  readily  be  diagnosticated,  provided  the  characteristic  exanthem  of  herpes 
iris  (a  central  reddened  or  pigmented  area  of  skin  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  vesicles) 
is  also  to  be  found  upon  the  skin.  This,  however,  is  not  always  present.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  formation  of  membrane  like  that  upK^n  the  conjunctiva  occurs  u]X)n  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.     In  some  cases  the  disease  recurs  frequently. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  described  cases  of  membrane  formation  upon  the 
conjunctiva  which  were  peculiarly  chronic  cases — lasting  for  months,  or  even  years — 
the  nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful  (Arlt,  Hulme,  Morton,  and  others). 

(6)  By  the  application  to  it  of  external  irritants  of  a  chemical  nature  the  conjimctiva 
may  take  on  an  inflammation  with  membrane  formation.  As  already  mentioned,  such 
irritant  substances  include  bodies  both  inorganic  and  organic,  like  ammonia,  nitrate- 
of-«ilver  solution,  and  jequirity  infusion. 

(r)  Losses  of  substance  in  the  conjunctiva  (and  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  other 
mucous  membranes)  very  soon  become  covered  with  a  membrane  of  coagulated  fibrin, 
under  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  proceeds.  This  process  is  observed  after  opera- 
tions (e.  g.,  tenotomy),  injuries,  and  also  spontaneously  developing  woimds — ^as,  for 
example,  those  occurring  after  rupture  of  pemphigus  vesicles  (see  §  18). 

VI.  Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa.^^ 

17.  Symptoms. — In  its  simplest,  typical  form,  conjunctivitis  ec- 
zematosa  presents  the  following  picture:  A  little  red  eminence,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  develops  at  some  point  upon  the  limbus 
of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  the  efflorescence  (Fig.  51).  In  the  beginning 
it  is  conical,  its  apex  being  covered  by  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva. 
In  a  short  time  the  epithelium  at  the  summit  of  the  efflorescence  sepa- 
rates, and  the  tissue  that  lay  beneath  it  breaks  down,  so  that  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  so  to  speak,  melts  away;  and  the  cone  itself  bears  on  its 
top  a  minute  gray  ulcer,  which  thus  lies  above  the  level  of  the  neighbor- 

»« Synonym« :    Conjunctivitis  lymphatica  (scrofulosa,  phlyctapnulosa,  pustulosa,  exanthematica), 
herpes  conjunctive  (Stellwag). 
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ing,  healthy  conjunctiva.  By  a  continuation  of  the  breaking-down 
process  the  cone  at  length  disappears  entirely,  the  ulcer  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  speedily  becomes  clean  and  then  covered 
with  epitheUum.  Thus  the  ulcer  heals,  without  a  visible  mark  being 
left  upon  the  conjunctiva. 

As  the  efflorescence  springs  up,  the  adjacent  part  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva becomes  hyperaemic,  the  injected  vessels  being  directed  from  all 
sides  toward  the  little  nodule.  Hence,  the  reddened  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  shows  the  form  of  a  triangular  sector,  the  apex  of  which 
lies  in  the  limbus  and  corresponds  to  the  nodule.  The  remainder  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  perfectly  free  from  congestion. 


Fio.  51. — EczEMATous  E1TLORE8CEKCE  IN  THE  L1MBU8.    Magnified  62  X  1. 

The  sclera,  S,  ia  distinguished  by  its  more  delicate  fibrillation  and  its  blood-vesselB  from  the  more 
homogeneous,  non- vascular  cornea,  //.  The  nodule  is  situated  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  boundary 
between  the  two  membranes  but  more  over  the  sclera  than  over  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  densely 
packed  round  cells,  between  which  the  blood-vessels  are  recognisable  under  the  form  of  lighter-colored 
strisp.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nodule  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  (c)  and  episdera  (e)  are  bordered  by 
extravanated  leucocytes.  The  epithelium  (E)  of  the  conjunctiva  is  bulged  forward  b^  the  nodule,  and 
at  the  apex  of  the  latter  is  thinned,  and,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  the  roimd  cells  mto  the  epithelial 
layer  itself  has  lost  the  sharp  border  ordinarily  existing  between  it  and  the  connective  tissue. 


The  simplest  type  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  formation  of  a  sharply  circumscribed,  nodular  exudate,  to  which 
there  corresponds  an  injected  district  of  the  conjunctiva.  Conjunc- 
tivitis eczematosa  is  hence  a  focal  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  all  the  varieties  of  conjunctival 
inflammation  hitherto  described  which  are  diffused  inflammations,  in 
that  they  extend  in  a  uniform  fashion  over  large  sections  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

The  rlinical  pictures  which  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  actually  ex- 
hibits proHont  modifications  of  the  simple  type  above  described,  which 
rliffcjr  most  widely  from  each  other.     These  modifications  concern — 

(a)  The  number  of  the  efllorescences.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  but 
one  of  those;  ^onorally  there  are  several,  and  not  infrequently  a  good 
many,  present  at  the  same  time.     The  fewer  they  are  the  larger  they 
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generally  grow;  in  rare  cases  they  attain  almost  the  size  of  a  lentil. 
When  there  are  many  nodules  present  they  are  small;  often  we  find  the 
entire  limbus,  or  even  the  cornea  itself,  covered  with  very  minute  emi- 
nences, so  that  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  looks  as  if  fine  sand  had  been 
strewn  over  it.  Such  very  small  nodules  commonly  disappear  in  a  few 
days  by  resorption,  without  any  preliminary  disintegration.  When 
multiple  efflorescences  are  present,  the  injected  portions  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  belonging  to  the  separate  nodules  become  confluent,  and 
the  conjunctiva  then  appears  reddened  all  over,  so  that  the  focal  char- 
acter of  the  disease  is  obscured,  and  declares  itself  only  by  the  presence 
of  separate  nodular  exudates.  So,  too,  when  the  inflammation  is  great, 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  also  participates  in  the  injection,  so  that, 
in  that  case,  conjunctivitis 
eczematosa  is  no  longer  an 
affection  limited  to  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva. 

(6)  The  site  of  the  efflo- 
rescences may  be  not  only  in 
the  Hmbus  itself,  but  also  ex- 
terior to  the  latter,  in  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  bul- 
bar conjunctiva,  and  likewise 
interior  to  the  limbus,  in  the 
cornea  itself.  In  the  latter 
the  small  gray  nodules  are  sit- 
uated in  the  most  superficial 
layers  of  the  cornea.  By  the 
breaking  down  of  the  nodule 
there  is  produced  in  the  cor- 
nea a  very  shallow  loss  of  sub- 
stance, which  leaves  scarcely 
any  opacity.  Often,  however, 

the  affection  assumes  a  more  serious  form,  from  the  fact  that  the  exuda- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  spread  farther  in  the  cornea,  extending  either 
into  the  depth  of  the  latter  or  along  its  surface.  If  the  infiltration 
extends  through  Bowman's  membrane  into  the  parenchyma  proper  of 
the  cornea,  an  ulcer  is  produced  by  its  disintegration,  which  penetrates 
more  deeply  and  can  even  perforate  the  cornea.  In  that  case,  after 
the  ulcer  heals,  a  permanent  opacity  remains. 

(c)  The  corneal  ulcers  which  result  from  the  efflorescences  may 
assume  a  serpiginous  character — that  is,  they  may  spread  by  a  sort  of 
creeping  process  along  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  vascular  fasciculus  (Fischer),  which  is  also  called  keratitis 
fascicularis.  This  affection  begins  by  the  development  of  a  small  ulcer 
out  of  an  efflorescence  at  the  rim  of  the  cornea.  After  some  days  this 
ulcer  becomes  clean  in  its  peripheral  half — that  is,  in  the  part  turned 


Fig.  62. — Efflorescence  on  the  Cornea  in 

Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa. 

(After  Iwanoff). 

The  nodule,  which  consiats  of  cells,  lies  between  Bow- 
man's membrane,  B.  and  the  epithelium,  E,  which  latter 
is  thus  raised  so  as  to  form  a  prominence.  As  a  rule,  the 
nodules  are  not  so  superficially  seated  as  the  one  here 
depicted,  but  develop  beneath  Bowman's  membrane, 
which  in  that  case  is  destroyed  at  this  spot  (Baas).  In  the 
epithelium  we  distinguish  the  lowermost  layer  of  cylin- 
drical cells,  u,  the  middle  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  m,  and 
the  uppermost  layer  of  flat  cells,  o;  scattered  between  the 
epithelial  cells  lie  a  few  round  cells,  r.  A  nerve,  n,  is  seen 
extending  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  C,  and 
between  the  corneal  corpuscles.  iC,  up  to  the  nodule. 
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toward  the  corneal  rim.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  behavior  of  regressive  corneal  ulcers,  blood-vessels  develop, 
which  run  from  the  limbus  to  that  edge  of  the  ulcer  which  is  healing. 
These  serve  to  keep  up  the  process  of  cicatrization.  But  in  the 
meantime,  that  margin  of  the  ulcer  which  is  toward  the  center  ha^ 
remained  infiltrated  and  gray.  Inasmuch  as  at  this  place  the  infiltration 
and  the  subsequent  purulent  disintegration  keep  on  extending,  the 
ulcer  constantly  advances  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea,  while  on  its 
peripheral  side  it  heals  equally  fast,  and  trails  the  blood-vessels  after  it. 
The  vascular  fasciculus  accordingly  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  nar- 
row red  band  formed  of  blood-vessels  (hence  the  name),  and  extend- 
ing from  the  corneal  margin  some  distance  into  the  cornea.  At  its 
apex  it  bears  a  small  gray  crescent,  the  infiltrated,  advancing  margin 
of  the  ulcer.  The  arrest  and  recession  of  the  process  first  occur  when 
the  ulcer  is  completely  healed.  Until  this  has  taken  place  the  vascular 
fasciculus  can  advance  far  into  the  cornea,  to  its  center  or  even  beyond 
it.  The  small  ulcer,  however,  always  remains  superficial,  and  a  per- 
foration of  the  cornea  due  to  it  is  never  observed.  When  the  vascular 
fasciculus  has  at  length  come  to  a  standstill,  the  vessels  gradually  dis- 
appear from  it,  and  there  only  remains  a  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea 
which  corresponds  in  shape  to  the  long-drawn-out  form  of  the  vascular 
fasciculus.  This  opacity  never  clears  up  again  completely,  and  hence, 
when  found  at  any  time  during  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  the  patient, 
enables  us  to  diagnosticate  the  previous  existence  of  a  vascular  fasciculus. 

(d)  The  severest  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  are  those  in 
which  the  exudation  from  the  start  makes  its  appearance  in  the  deep 
layers  of  the  cornea  as  a  widely  diffused  deep-lying  infiltration.  We 
then  find  the  cornea  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an  opacity  of 
a  uniform  gray  or  yellowish  color,  with  hazy  outline  and  seated  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cornea;  the  surface  of  the  cornea  over  it  is  stippled. 
In  the  bad  cases  the  infiltrate,  originally  gray,  becomes  more  and  more 
yellow,  and  finally  breaks  down  into  pus,  so  that  an  extensive  loss  of 
substance  is  produced  in  the  cornea.  In  the  benign  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  infiltrate  gradually  disappears  again  by  resorption,  and  the 
cornea  regains  its  transparency  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  an  extent  even  extensive  infiltrates  can  undergo  resolution. 

(e)  Instead  of  appearing  as  separate  circumscribed  foci,  the  exudate 
may  occur  under  the  form  of  a  continuous  new  formation  of  tissue 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea — that  is,  under  the  form  of  pannus. 
This  is  called  pannus  eczematosus,  to  distinguish  it  from  trachomatous 
pannus.  It  does  not,  like  the  latter,  show  a  predilection  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea,  but  develops  from  any  spot  whatever  upon  the  cor- 
neal margin.  It  is  ordinarily  thin  and  not  very  vascular,  and  is  quite 
apt  to  undergo  complete  resolution. 

Conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  generally  accompanied  by  profuse 
lachrymation.     Mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  on  the  contrary, 
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such  as  occurs  in  catarrh,  is  not  present  as  a  rule;  hence  the  Hds  do 
not  ordinarily  stick  together  in  the  mornings.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  formed  by  those  old  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  has 
passed  over  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  has,  we  may  say,  thrown 
it  into  a  state  of  concomitant  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  subjective  symjitorns  consist  of  photophobia  combined  with 
spasm  of  the  lids  (blepharospasm).  Slight  in  some  cases,  in  others 
they  reach  an  extraordinary  pitch;  children  creep  into  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  bury  their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  struggle  so  violently 
against  any  attempt  at  opening  their  eyes  that  the  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  is  made  with  great  difficulty.  The  intensity  of 
these  symptoms  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  disease; 
in  fact,  it  is  precisely  in  that  form  of  corneal  affection  which  spreads 
more  extensively  and  penetrates  more  deeply  that  the  evidences  of  irri- 
tation are  often  pretty  slight.  The  annoyance  suffered,  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  conjunctival  catarrh,  is,  generally  speaking,  greater  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — A  single  typical  efflorescence  upon  the 
limbus  passes  through  all  its  phases  up  to  complete  subsidence  in  eight 
to  fourteen  days.  If  several  efflorescences  are  present,  the  process  of 
cure  requires  a  proportionately  longer  time.  Nevertheless,  the  disease 
would  not  last  so  very  long  if  it  limited  itself  to  a  single  attack.  This, 
however,  is  but  rarely  the  case.  Usually,  after  a  period  of  quiescence, 
or  even  before  the  first  attack  of  inflammation  has  quite  run  its  course, 
the  eye  becomes  red  again,  and  new  nodules  shoot  up  in  or  near  the 
limbus.  Thus  the  disease  may,  with  longer  or  shorter  intermissions, 
last  on  for  months  or  years.  Its  beginning  occurs  in  childhood;  the 
separate  attacks,  however,  are  often  protracted  until  the  time  of  puberty, 
or  sometimes  even  later;  the  affection  being  situated  now  in  one  eye, 
now  in  the  other,  then  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  the  attacks 
become  less  and  less  fre(iuent,  and  at  length  cease  altogether. 

The  constant  wetting  of  the  lids  by  the  tears  frequently  leads 
to  blepharitis,  to  eczema  of  the  skin  covering  the  lids,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid.  Excoriations  are  frequently 
present  at  the  external  angles  of  the  lids,  and  blepharophimosis  oftfen 
develops  later  on. 

The  prognosis  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  favorable,  in  so  far  as 
the  eye  is  but  rarely  rendered  entirely  blind  by  it.  Superficial  efflores- 
cences disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind;  ulcers  which  penetrate 
into  the  parenchyma  proper  of  the  cornea  leave  permanent  opacities, 
which,  however,  are  in  most  cases  thin  and  superficial  (maculae  of  the 
cornea).  In  persons  wiio  have  gone  through  many  recurrences  of  con- 
junctivitis eczematosa  the  corneae  often  bear  quite  a  number  of  such 
maculae  as  signs  of  past  attacks.  Thus  the  sight  is  impaired,  the  patients 
being  often  incapable  of  doing  fine  work.  In  addition  to  this,  chil- 
dren, in  consequence  of  the  frequently  repeated  inflammation  of  the 
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eyes,  fall  behind  in  their  physical  and  mental  development.  So,  even 
if  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  only  in  exceptional  cases  leads  to  blindness, 
it  nevertheless  does  so  much  harm  to  those  who  are  attacked  by  it,  that 
we  ought  to  strive  to  combat  it  with  every  means  in  our  power. 

18.  Etiology. — Conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent of  eye  diseases,  and  it  has  its  origin  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  very  young 
children — those  under  the  age  of  one  year — it  occurs  but  seldom,  and 
it  generally  ceases  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Adults  are  attacked  by  it 
only  in  case  they  have  carried  the  disease  along  with  them  from  their 
childhood.  The  enormous  majority  of  children  affected  with  conjunc- 
tivitis eczematosa  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.  Such  children  receive 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  nourishment,  Uve  in  damp,  poorly  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  are  kept  constantly  dirty.  Other  children  affected  are 
those  who,  though  once  healthy,  have  become  run  down  as  a  result  of 
other  diseases  (scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough, 
etc.).  Such  children  as  these  look  either  pale  and  thin  or  bloated  and 
flabby,  like  a  sponge.  The  glands  at  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  neck,  and 
in  front  of  the  ear,  are  swollen.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  suppuration 
of  these  glands,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  scrof- 
ulous infiltrations  in  the  skin,  ulcers  and  fistulous  passages  are  produced, 
which  require  months  and  years  for  their  cure,  and  leave  characteristic 
and  disfiguring  scars  behind.  Patches  of  moist  eczema  occur  at  various 
spots  upon  the  body,  most  frequently  upon  the  face;  and  the  constant 
coryza  from  which  many  of  these  children  suffer  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  eczematous  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
lids  we  find  blepharitis.  The  nose  and  the  upper  lip  are  rendered  thick 
by  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  inflammation.  More  profound  affec- 
tions that  occur  are  caries  of  bones  (caries  of  the  petrous  bones  appear- 
ing under  the  form  of  an  otorrhoea  being  frequent),  tuberculosis,  and, 
in  girls,  delayed  and  irregular  menstruation. 

Some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  scrofula,  and  often 
several  of  them  at  once,  accompany  most  cases  of  conjunctivitis  ec- 
zematoza.  Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  comparison  with  the  other 
cases,  the  disease  is  observed  in  an  individual  who  otherwise  is  quite 
healthy,  just  in  the  same  way  that  other  indications  of  scrofula  occur 
at  times  as  altogether  isolated  phenomena. 

Therapy. — In  the  lighter  cases,  the  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  irritants,  of  which  calomel  and  the  yellow-precipitate 
ointment  (Pagenstecher's  ointment)  are  most  in  use.  The  calomel  in 
a  finely  powdered  state  is  sprinkled  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  lower  lid  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  brush;  the  precipitate 
ointment  (0.05  to  0.15  of  yellow  precipitate  to  5  of  fat),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
or  a  brush,  and  is  then  rubbed  about  with  the  lids,  so  as  to  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  conjunctiva. 
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Both  remedies  are  irritant  in  their  action;  the  precipitate  ointment 
more  so  than  the  calomel.  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
where  the  eyes  are  in  a  marked  state  of  irritation,  it  is  best  to  employ 
calomel;  and  subsequently,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
diminishing,  to  replace  this  by  the  yellow  ointment.  The  remedies 
mentioned  are  to  be  applied  only  once  a  day,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
on  with  their  application  for  quite  a  long  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
relapses.  Both  find  a  contraindication  in  the  presence  of  recent  infil- 
trates or  progressive  ulcers  in  the  cornea.  In  such  cases,  before  having 
recourse  to  irritant  remedies,  we  must  wait,  meanwhile  employing 
atropine,  until  the  process  of  infiltration  has  subsided  or  the  ulcer  has 
become  clean.  Pannus  and  vascular  fascicuU  do  not  contraindicate 
calomel  or  the  yellow  ointment. 

In  the  case  of  ulcers  of  larger  size  covered  with  exudation,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  deep  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  moist  and  warm  com- 
presses, applied  several  times  a  day  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time 
over  the  closed  eyes,  prove  most  efficient.  With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  deep  ulcers  and  of  the  cicatrices  that  follow  ulcers,  the  general 
rules  set  forth  under  the  head  of  affections  of  the  cornea  are  applica- 
ble. A  bandage  should  be  applied  only  in  case  of  imperative  necessity 
(e.  g.,  when  there  are  ulcers  penetrating  deeply  into  the  cornea);  other- 
wise its  use  had  better  be  avoided.  It  hinders  the  ready  escape  of  the 
tears  which  are  so  copiously  secreted,  and,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  wet 
through  with  the  secretion,  it  is  likely  to  set  up  eczema  of  the  skin  of 
the  lids. 

In  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  general  treatment,  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  etiology,  is  of  especial  importance.  The  child's  nourish- 
ment should  be  strengthening  and  administered  at  regular  hours. 
[Sweets,  especially  candy,  cakes,  pies  and  pastry  of  all  kinds  should  be 
forbidden,  and  only  very  plain,  but  substantial  food  allowed.  It  would 
seem  that  regulation  of  the  diet  alone  may  do  a  great  deal  toward  effect- 
ing a  cure  in  these  cases. —  D.]  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  dwelling 
place  be  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  child  should  be  sedulously 
kept  out  in  the  open  air,  irrespective  of  any  photophobia  that  may  exist. 
Indeed,  in  any  case,  we  must  not  yield  too  much  to  this  symptom  of 
photophobia,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  keep  children  in  a  dark 
room  jast  because  they  shun  the  light.  As  invigorating  measures, 
spongings  with  cold  water  are  of  service;  also  a  sojourn  in  the  country, 
especially  at  the  mountains  or  the  seashore.  After  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion has  run  its  course,  the  use  of  brine  baths  or  of  sea  baths  is  of  great 
perv^ice  in  preventing  relapses.  Unfortunately,  the  carrying  out  of  all 
these  regulations  is  only  too  often  frustrated  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  by  the  poverty  of  the  patients. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scrofula  consists  in  the  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
quinine.    [Calomel  in  broken  doses  (0.003-0.006  gm.  three  or  four  times 
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a  day)  is  also  used  a  good  deal.    It  may  be  given  in  these  doses  for  weeks 
at  a  time  with  advantage. — D.] 

The  sort  of  remedy  employed  and  its  dose  must  be  adapted  to  each 
individual  case.  Furthermore,  the  cure  of  the  eye  disease  is  favorably 
influenced  by  treating  any  coexisting  scrofulous  affections,  especially 
blepharitis,  and  also  eczema  of  the  face  and  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  these  affections  the  application  of  white-precipitate  oint- 
ment (1  to  2  per  cent)  does  good  service.  In  blepharitis  this  ointment 
is  smeared  at  night  over  the  closed  palpebral  fissure.  Eczematous 
spots  upon  the  face  are  covered  with  a  pledget  of  linen  smeared  with 
the  ointment,  and,  to  relieve  eczematous  coryza,  the  ointment  is 
introduced  from  the  anterior  nares  as  far  into  the  nose  as  possible 
and  rubbed  in.  For  relieving  moist  eczema  of  the  face,  we  can  also 
employ  with  great  advantage  a  5-  to  10-per-cent  nitrate-of-silver  solution 
applied  with  the  brush,  after  removal  of  the  crusts,  to  the  raw  cuta- 
neous surface,  which  thus  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  eschar,  under 
which  the  raw  spots  heal  rapidly.  This  application  must  be  repeated  at 
first  daily,  afterward  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  crusts  continue  to  form. 

The  synonyms  which  are  used  for  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  such  as  conjunctivitis 
phlyctaenuiosa,  conjunctivitis  pustulosa,  herpes  conjunctivae  (Stellwag),  originate  from 
the  view  that  the  efflorescence  on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea  is  a  hollow  vesicle  filled 
with  fluid  (<;>?.vKTaiva  [bladder],  pustula,  herpes  vesicle).  But  the  efflorescence  is  in 
reality  never  a  vesicle,  but  a  solid,  though  soft,  projection,  which  is  formed  chiefly 
by  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes  (Figs.  51  and  52).  The  softening  and  liquefaction 
of  this  cellular  mass  do  not  begin  in  the  interior  of  the  projection,  but  at  its  apex,  so 
that  there  is  no  formation  of  a  cavity  (vesicle  or  pustule),  but  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer) 
occurs,  lying  upon  the  free  surface  at  the  apex.  The  name  herpes  corneae,  moreover, 
can  give  rise  to  a  confusion  with  true  herpes  corneae  (herpes  febrilis  and  herpes  zoster, 
see  §  40). 

In  accord  with  the  precedent  set  by  the  older  authors,  I  formerly  caUed  conjunc- 
tivitis eczematosa  by  the  name  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  (or  scrofulosa)  on  account 
of  its  undeniable  connection  with  scrofulosis.  Now,  following  many  recent  authors, 
I  replace  this  etiological  term  by  that  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which  is  indicative 
of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease,  and  denotes  the  nature  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, since  there  are  indications  for  considering  this  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  as 
analogous  to  eczema  of  the  skin.  The  latter,  under  the  form  of  moist  eczema,  is  found, 
like  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  particularly  often  in  scrofulous  children,  being  present 
especially  upon  the  face  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  themselves  (blepharitis 
ulcercx^a);  and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  also  frequently  attacked  by  it.  This 
simultaneous  occurrence  on  the  skin  and  in  the  eye  denotes  in  many  cases  a  common 
origin  from  the  scrofulous  diathesis  that  is  present;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  eczema  develops  in  one  spot  and  has  been  transferred  from  it  to  the  other — 
i.  e.,  from  the  skin  to  the  eye  or  from  the  eye  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Even  in  adults  who 
have  IxKjn  attacked  by  a  very  extensive  eczema  I  have  several  times  seen  inflammations 
of  the  eye  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  which  were  associated  with  marginal 
infiltnit<*H  of  the  cornea,  and  even  led  to  perforation,  and  which  therefore  presented  the 
picture  of  ii  Wivere  conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 

A  rurtairi  prf)of  of  the  identity  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  with  eczema  of  the 
skin  will  not  l)e  forthcoming  until  the  same  pathogenic  agent  has  been  proved  to  exist 
in  lx>th  diseaiios. 
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The  authors  separate  the  eczematous  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  from  those  of 
the  cornea;  they  speak  of  conjunctivitis  and  of  keratitis  eczematosa  or  phlyctsenulosa, 
iccording  as  the  efflorescence  is  located  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cornea.    In  this 
iray,  for  mere  love  of  system,  a  picture  of  disease  that,  clinically  speaking,  is  a  perfect 
unit,  is  torn  in  two.    In  fact,  we  have  here  really  but  one  single  disease,  which  is  localized 
sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.    Frequently  enough  we  find  in  the  same 
eye,  at  the  same  time,  an  efflorescence  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  a  second  in 
the  limbus,  half  in  the  conjunctiva  and  half  in  the  cornea,  and  a  third  upon  the  cornea 
itself  (very  exceptionally  efflorescences  occur  even  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids). 
Hence,  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  disease  the  expression  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa is  employed  for  the  disease  in  general,  no  matter  upon  what  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  it  is  localized.    This  can  be  done  without  doing  violence  to  anatomy,  inas- 
much as  the  outermost  layer  of  the  cornea  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea.    Accordingly,  we  can  regard  the  involvement  of  the 
cornea  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  as  an  involvement  of  the  "conjunctival  layer" 
of  the  cornea.     For  the  same  reason  we  regard  pannus  trachomatosus  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  conjunctivitis  trachomatosa,  and  not  as  an  independent  affection  of  the 
cornea. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  and  the  other  affec- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  made.  The  characteristic  mark 
of  tlie  former  lies  in  the  focal  character  of  the  affection  as  well  as  in  its  localization  upon 
and  immediately  about  the  cornea.  Only  one  other  variety  of  conjunctivitis,  the  con- 
junctivitis ex  acne,  shares  this  peculiarity  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa;  but  that 
disease  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  accompanying  acne  rosacea  upon 
the  face  (see  infra).  In  spring  catarrh  also  (§  19)  little  nodules  occur  upon  the  limbus, 
but  never  break  down  into  ulcers.  Of  the  diffuse  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
catarrh  might  be  confounded  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  For  in  intense  and 
obstinate  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  the  affection  spreads  to  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  which  may  become  very  much  reddened,  swollen,  or  even  velvety;  in 
that  case,  too,  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion  forms  upon  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  such  cases  and  catarrh,  especially  if  just  at  the 
moment  of  examination  there  are  no  characteristic  efflorescences  present  upon  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Fortunately,  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  does  no  harm,  since, 
with  such  a  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  existing,  gentle  cauterization  with  the  nitrate- 
of-silver  solution  is  always  indicated,  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The 
pustular  form  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  stage  between 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  (see  page  62). 

Ectematous  pannus  is  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  from  pannus  trachomatosus  by 
the  fact  that  an  exact  examination  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  retrotarsal 
fold  either  discloses  the  changes  of  trachoma  or  establishes  the  fact  of  their  absence. 

Corneal  ulcers  which  have  been  preceded  by  the  efflorescences  of  a  conjunctivitis 
eciematosa  sometimes  are  located  so  very  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  that  they 
extend  into  the  limbus  conjunctiva;  and,  since  corneal  ulcers  as  peripherally  situated 
as  this  occur  only  in  connection  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  the  diagnosis  of  an 
antecedent  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  can  be  made  even  years  after  it  has  elapsed 
from  scars  having  such  a  situation  (Fig.  91). 

The  vascular  fasciculus  can  readily  be  confounded  with  an  ordinary  corneal  ulcer, 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  healing,  vessels  have  made  their  way  from  the  limbus  so  as 
to  form  a  red  bridge  between  the  limbus  and  the  ulcer.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  ulcer's  extending  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea,  and,  after  the  ulcer  heals, 
only  a  small,  rounded  macula  is  left,  and  not  a  long,  opaque  stria,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vascular  fasciculus.  The  distinction  between  these  two  affections  can  be  made  as  fol- 
bws:  In  the  vascular  fasciculus,  the  advancing  margin  of  the  ulcer,  infiltrated  with 
gray,  is  readily  visible;  the  blood-vessels  as  they  run  up  to  it  lie  in  the  furrow  which 
the  ulcer  has  channeled  in  the  course  of  its  progress — lie,  therefore,  at  or  below  the  level 
of  the  corneal  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  ulcer  with  development  of  vessels,  this 
furrow  and  the  opacity  corresponding  to  it  are  wanting. 
8 
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In  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  calomel  plays  the  greatest  part. 
Since  this  remedy  under  its  own  form  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  was  at  first  believed  that 
a  purely  mechanical  action  should  be  ascribed  to  it  (a  scratching  open  of  the  efflores- 
cences, which  were  considered  to  be  vesicles).  But  opposed  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
indifferent  powders,  for  instance,  finely  pulverized  glass,  which  were  also  employed  for 
inspersions,  did  not  develop  the  same  action.  More  recent  investigations  have  proved 
that  the  action  of  calomel  is  a  chemical  one.  The  calomel  powder,  when  sprinkled  into 
the  eye,  remains  a  long  time  in  the  conjunctival  sac;  minute  quantities  of  it  are  trans- 
formed by  the  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  tears  into  corrosive  sublimate,**  which 
is  thus  continually  being  formed  in  small  quantities,  and  exerts  a  steadily  continued 
action  upon  the  conjunctiva.  According  to  others,  calomel  itself  is,  to  a  small  extent, 
soluble  in  a  salt  solution  such  as  the  tears  represent,  and  is  hence  efficient  under  its 
own  form.  If  we  undertake  the  inspersion  of  calomel  in  patients  to  whom  at  the  same 
time  iodine  is  being  administered  internally,  we  not  infrequently  observe  a  strong 
corrosive  action  from  the  calomel;  for  the  latter  forms  with  the  iodine  excreted  in  the 
tears  the  very  corrosive  mercuric  iodide  (Scliläfke).  These  two  remedies,  therefore, 
are  incompatible. 

The  yellow  ointment,  if  it  is  not  to  cause  too  great  irritation  must  be  prepared  so 
that  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  subdivided  as  minutely  as  possible  in  the  vehicle. 
(At  the  suggestion  of  Schanz,  an  ointment  thus  made  is  prepared  in  bulk  by  the  firm 
of  Schweissinger  in  Dresden.)  For  the  vehicle  American  vaselin  is  selected.  The 
ointment  when  made  should  be  kept  in  an  opaque  vessel,  since  it  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  light. 

A  symptom  that  is  especially  tormenting  for  the  patients  is  the  photophobia  so 
often  connected  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  In  many  cases  this  persists  obstinately 
for  months.  The  parents  then  bring  the  children  to  the  phjrsician,  with  the  statement 
that  they  have  been  "blind"  for  such  or  such  a  number  of  weeks.  The  children  offer 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  forcible  opening  of  the  eyes,  especially  when  there  are 
excoriations  at  the  external  commissure,  which  give  pain  and  are  prone  to  bleed  when 
the  lids  are  separated.  Hence,  in  such  cases  the  palpebral  fissure  is  to  be  opened  cau- 
tiously and  not  too  wide,  so  as  to  avoid  making  the  struggles  of  the  children  still  greater. 
The  lids,  and  especially  the  upper  lid,  are  rendered  oedematous  by  the  constant  ble- 
pharospasm, because  the  veins  of  the  lids,  which  pass  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, are  compressed  by  persistent  contraction  of  this  muscle.  Furthermore,  a  state 
of  inversion  of  the  lids  (entropion  spasticum)  may  be  induced  by  this  forcible  squeezing 
together  of  the  eyelids.  Finally,  cases  have  been  described  in  which  children  who  have 
suffered  for  a  long  time  from  blepharospasm  were  perfectly  blind  after  the  disappearance 
of  this  symptom  (von  Graefe,  Schirmer,  Leber,  and  others).  Such  blindness  is  transient. 
As  in  most  cases  no  objective  changes  were  demonstrable  as  the  cause  of  the  blindness, 
the  latter  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  central,  purely  functional  affair,  like  hysterical 
amaurosis.  In  other  words,  the  light  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
but  does  not  there  pass  the  threshold,  i.  e.,  does  not  reach  the  consciousness. 

In  most  cases  the  blepharospasm  soon  yields  if  the  conjunctival  trouble,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  it,  has  been  ameliorated  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  case  the 
spasm  of  the  lid  is  particularly  obstinate,  we  often  obtain  rapid  improvement  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  the  child  to  open  the  eyes  for  some  time  at  least  once  a  day.  We  may 
secure  this  if  we  drop  in  cocaine  a  number  of  times  in  quick  succession  until  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball  has  become  insensitive.  Other  effective  measures  are  to  douche  the  child 
all  over  with  cool  water  or  to  dust  dionin  powder  into  the  eye.  These  procedures  must 
be  repeated  daily  until  the  spasm  of  the  lids  has  yielded.  The  oedematous  thickening 
of  the  lids  produced  by  their  spasm  is  combatted  by  massaging  them. 

Beside  eczema,  the  following  exanthemata,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  associated 
with  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva. 

^^  [According  to  8ome,  however,  calomel  can  remain  in  contact  with  tear  fluid  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  change. — D.] 
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(a)  Acute  Exanthemata. 

Meades  is  re^arly  associated  with  a  conjunctivitis.  This  appears  under  the  form 
of  an  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  develops  early  (before  the  eruption  of  the  exanthem 
upon  the  skin),  and  generally  disappears  of  itself  after  two  or  three  weeks  without 
leading  any  bad  consequences  behind. 

Only  in  exceptional  instances  does  the  conjunctivitis  of  measles  take  on  a  blen- 
Dorrhceal  or  even  a  diphtheritic  aspect  (without  actually  turning  into  true  blennorrhcea 
or  diphtheria).  In  such  cases  the  cornea  is  endangered.  During  convalescence  in  some 
cases  of  measles,  when  the  conjunctival  inflammation  had  already  become  pretty  slight, 
I  have  observed  numerous  Meibomian  glands,  both  on  the  upper  and  the  lower  Uds, 
becoming  inflamed  and  ultimately  suppurating  (hordeola  meibomiana,  see  }  109). 
The  purulent  contents  were  evacuated  partly  through  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  partly 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  after  breaking  through  the  tarsus  and  the  conjunctiva. 

In  variola,  smallpox  pustules  not  infrequently  develop  upon  the  conjunctiva, 
generally  upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  near  the  intermarginal  line.  Smallpox  pustules 
which  develop  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  near  the  limbus  are  dangerous  from 
tlieir  setting  up  a  purulent  keratitis  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cornea — a  condition 
which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ulcus  serpens  that  develops  in  smallpox 
(aee  |  36). 

(6)  Chronic  Exanthemata. 

(1)  Acne  Rosacea  Conjunctiva. — This  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  described  by 
Arit,  begins  as  follows:  A  minute  nodule  forms,  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation, 
upon  the  limbus.  This  efflorescence  breaks  down  after  some  days,  and  the  ulcer  thus 
produced  heals  without  leaving  any  visible  cicatrix  behind.  This  affection  bears  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  simple  typical  picture  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  and 
shares  with  the  latter  its  peculiar  tendency  to  frequent  recurrence.  On  this  account  it 
is  very  tormenting  to  the  patient.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  attacks  only  adults  and  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  affected  with  acne  rosacea.  It  is  important  to  make  the  correct  diag- 
nosis, since  otherwise  we  might  labor  in  vain  to  prevent  the  recurrences — a  thing  which 
can  be  done  only  by  a  suitable  and  long-continued  treatment  of  the  acne  rosacea. 
The  conjunctivitis  itself  is  most  speedily  cured  by  dusting  in  calomel. 

(2)  Pemphigus  CkjNJUNCTiv.E. — In  this  disease  the  conjunctiva,  although  red- 
dened as  a  whole,  displays  one  or  two  spots  that  are  deprived  of  their  epithelium  and 
covered  with  a  gray  coating.  While  these  spots  are  slowly  undergoing  cicatrization — 
a  process  attended  with  shrinking  of  the  subjacent  conjunctiva— spots  of  the  same 
nature  appear  in  other  places.  Thus  there  is  produced  a  constantly  increasing  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  conjunctiva,  whose  progress,  it  is  true,  is  very  slow  (extending  over 
months  and  years),  but  is  irresistible.  Tlie  conjunctiva  becomes  whitish,  cloudy,  and 
tense.  First,  the  retrotarsal  folds  vanisli,  then  folds  make  their  appearance,  stretching 
from  the  lids  across  to  the  eyeball,  and  finally  the  lids  arc  drawn  in  so  that  trichiasis 
results.  The  conjunctiva  at  the  same  time  grows  continually  drier,  and  the  lachrymal 
secretion  dries  up,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  excretory  ducts  of  tlie  lachrymal  gland 
become  occluded  by  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva.  Ulcers  form  upon  the  cornea, 
«'hich  later  gets  to  be  clouded  all  over,  and  likewise  dry  ujwn  its  surface.  In  the  bad 
cases  the  lids  at  length  l)ecome  completely  adherent  to  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  cornea 
is  permanently  covered  by  the  lids  and  the  eye  is  incurably  blind  (Symblepharon  totale). 
Hence,  the  prognosis  of  pemphigus  is  very  unfavorable — the  more  so  as  both  eyes  are 
always  attacked. 

In  pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  pemphigus' of  the 
skin,  bulls  are  only  exceptionally  found,  their  place  being  taken  by  denuded  areas  in 
the  conjunctiva.  This  is  explainable  from  the  anatomical  character  of  the  latter.  Its 
epithelium  is  so  soft  and  delicate  that  it  can  not,  like  the  epidermis,  be  lifted  up  in 
brckad  layers  by  serous  exudation,  but  ruptures  and  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  shreds; 
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hence  the  raw  spots  upon  the  conjunctiva,  which  soon  become  covered  with  a  gray 
coating,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  wounds  of  mucous  membranes. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  eruptions  of 
pemphigus  upon  the  skin.  Still  more  frequently  there  exists  with  the  pemphigus  of  the 
conjunctiva  an  analogous  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  or 
nose.  In  these  localities  the  pemphigus  runs  a  course  like  that  in  the  conjunctiva  and 
may,  particularly  in  the  buccal  cavity,  lead  to  shrinking  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thus  to  stenosis  of  the  mouth.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  a  lesion  of  the  kind  just 
described  exists  in  the  conjunctiva  without  pemphigus  being  present  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  That  such  cases  as  these,  which  were  first  described  by  von  Graefe  as  essential 
phthisis  of  the  conjunctiva,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  pemphigus,  is  not  certain,  though 
probable. 

Treatment  has  no  power  to  restrain  the  process.  Arsenic  is  administered  internally 
for  the  pemphigus;  and  to  make  the  patient  easier,  mucilaginous  remedies  are  instilled 
into  the  eyes  as  in  xerophthalmus  (see  page  92).  Transplantation  of  pieces  from  another 
mucous  membrane  into  the  conjunctival  sac  may  be  tried  in  order  to  replace  the  con- 
junctiva that  has  been  destroyed. 

(3)  Lupus  CoNJUNcriViB. — Lupus  of  the  skin  sometimes  is  continued  over  the 
edges  of  the  lids  upon  the  conjunctiva.  In  this  situation  it  appears  as  an  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  granulations  in  w^hich  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  made  out. 
Lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  tuberculous  disease,  for  which 
reason  reference  for  further  details  must  be  made  to  the  section  on  tuberculosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  (§  20). 

In  the  case  of  other  exanthemata ,  too,  for  instance  in  macular  and  papular  syphilides, 
in  pityriasis,  psoriasis,  ichthyosis,  herpes  iris,  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  lepra,  etc.,  the 
conjunctiva  is  sometimes  characteristically  implicated.  In  lepra,  yellowish,  translucent, 
non-vascular  nodules  generally  develop  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  lie  both 
in  the  conjunctiva  and  in  the  subjacent  sclera  and  sometimes  grow  out  up>on  the 
cornea;  when  upon  the  latter  they  not  infrequently  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  growth. 
There  is  an  associated  iritis  sometimes  combined  with  the  formation  of  lepra  nodules 
in  the  iris;  also  cyclitis.  The  nodules  in  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  finally  break 
down,  and  the  eye  is  lost. 

VII.  Conjunctivitis  Vernalis  *•  (Spring  Catarrh). 

19.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Spring  catarrh  (Saemisch)  is  a  chronic 
disease,  persisting  for  years  and  setting  up  very  characteristic  changes 
in  the  conjunctiva,  both  of  the  tarsus  and  of  the  eyeball.  The  con- 
junctiva of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  are  broad  and 
flattened,  so  as  to  make  the  conjunctiva  appear  like  a  pavement  of 
cobble-stones  (Fig.  53).  Over  the  whole  lies  a  delicate,  bluish-white 
film,  as  if  a  thin  layer  of  milk  had  been  poured  over  the  conjunctiva. 
The  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  are  still  more  striking. 
Growths  arise  from  the  limbus  at  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea, 
under  the  form  of  brownish,  uneven,  hard  nodules  of  gelatinous  appear- 
ance (Fig.  54).  These  extend  partly  into  the  transparent  cornea  for 
a  short  distance,  and  still  farther  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  con- 
junctiva. In  contradistinction  to  the  nodules  of  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa,  which  break  down  so  speedily,  these  nodules  never  ulcerate;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  stable  bodies,  often  lasting  for  years  with 
but  slight  variations  in  size. 

'•  Synonym  :  Conjunctivitis  ftstivalis. 
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Quite  as  characteristic  as  the  changes,  objectively  perceptible  are  the 
üraieuuent^  given  by  the  patients.  They  say  that  during  the  winter 
they  experience  little  or  no  annoyance  from  their  eyes,  but  hb  soon  as 
ibe  finst  warm  days  come  in  spring  the  eyes  begin  to  grow  red  and  to 
ter:  the  patients  are  greatly  tormented  by  photoph(*biat  and  espe- 
Ily  by  a  constant  itching  in  the  eyes.  The  warmer  the  weather,  the 
greater  the  inteasity  of  the  subjective  troubles;  convei^ely,  the  patients 
feel  easier  if.  for  instance,  there  occur  in  summer  a  series  of  cool,  rainy 
days.  In  autumn  the  troubles  once  more  abate,  and  during  the  cold 
I  üason  they  disappear  completely,  only  to  begin  anew  in  the  following 
ipring.  The  difference  in  the  objective  condition  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  is  conmderably  leas  than  one  would  suppose  from  the  great 
ckange  in  the  patieni*s  subjective  state,  and  consists  principally  in  the 
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fyes  being  free  from  discoloration  in  winter  and  injected  in  summer, 
while  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  appear  but  sUghtly  smaller  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Spring  catarrh  i^  a  pretty  rare  disease,  chiefly  afifectinj^  the  male 
9ex  and  the  ag^  of  boyhood  and  youth*  Many  patients  seem  to  be 
in  other  respects  quite  healthy,  while  others,  without  being  scrofulous, 
ffoptay  besides  pallor  of  the  complexion  nvultiple  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phalie  glands,  especially  on  the  nerk  anrJ  lower  jaw.  Almost  always 
both  eyes  are  attat^ked.  The  dbease  generally  keeps  on  making  its 
rvtum  annually  for  three  or  four  yearn,  and  often  longer  still,  for 
fen  fir  e%^en  twenty  years,  until  finally  it  l>ecomes  extinct,  without 
li*-fiving  any  marked  trace  of  its  presence  behind.  The  i>rognosiö  is 
therefore  good  as  regards  the  ultimate  outcome,  but  bad  as  regards 
the  duration,  as  up  to  the  present  time  we  know^  of  no  remedy  for 
miring  the  disease  or  for  preventing  its  annual  return.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  unknown. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  cure  the  disease,  the  treatment  must 
be  limited  to  the  amelioration  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  We  com- 
bat the  inflammation  by  instilling  mild  astringents  (zinc  or  boric  acid 
solutions).  For  the  itching  the  frequent  instillation  of  a  weak  solution 
of  acetic  acid  (5  drops  of  acidum  aceticum  dilutum  to  10  gm.  of  water) 
does  good  service.  In  many  cases  the  dusting  in  of  xeroform  or  the 
instillation  of  suprarenal  extract  has  a  good  effect.  If  we  have  patients 
of  pale  aspect  and  with  swollen  glands  we  administer  arsenic  and  iron 
internally.  Furthermore  in  summer  the  advice  must  be  given  to  keep 
cool,  use  cold  baths  and  showers,  or  reside  in  the  mountains. 

If  the  growths  are  of  a  considerable  size  they  may  be  removed. 

Spring  catarrh  is  not  a  catarrh,  as  the  not  altogether  suitable  name  chosen  for 
it  would  indicate,  but  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  It  was  first  described  by  Arlt  (1846), 
who  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  Subsequently 
Desmarres  mentioned  it  under  the  title  "  Hypertrophie  p^rik^ratique,"  von  Graefe  as 
gelatinous  thickening  of  the  limbus,  Hirschberg  as  phlyct®na  pallida.  Saemisch  first 
brought  into  prominence  the  characteristic  exacerbation  of  the  disease  during  the 
warm  season,  and  therefore  called  it  spring  catarrh,  by  which  name  it  is  at  present 
commonly  designated.  Horner  discovered  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  tarsal  conjunc- 
tiva, and  thus  completed  the  picture  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  its  cause  Kreibich 
and  Dimmer  propounded  the  view  that  it  is  founded  in  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  on 
the  conjunctiva. 

The  p)apill8e  on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  are  hard — sometimes  as  hard  as  cartilage. 
They  are  produced  by  overgrowth  of  the  sub-conjunctival  connective  tissue  and  of 
the  elastic  fibers  which  lie  beneath  it  and  which  belong  to  the  most  superficial  layers  of 
the  tarsus.  The  elastic  fibers,  growing  out,  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  tarsus  and  radiate 
in  tufts  into  the  overgrown  connective  tissue.  In  the  most  superficial  layers  they 
undergo  a  hyaline  swelling,  as  a  result  of  which  these  layers  in  contradistinction  to 
those  which  are  deeper  and  which  contain  numerous  cells  get  a  more  homogeneous 
appearance.  The  presence  of  the  hyaline  layer  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  bluish- 
white  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  epithelium  becomes  diseased  secondarily  as 
a  result  of  the  changes  of  the  underlying  tissue;  it  proliferates  and  sends  outshoots  into 
the  deeper  parts  (Schieck). 

The  proliferations  in  the  limbus  develop  like  the  papülse  in  the  lid,  except  that  in 
place  of  the  tarsus  it  is  the  episcleral  tissue  that  produces  the  outgrowing  elastic  fibers. 
The  proliferations  are  sharply  demarcated  from  the  healthy  cornea.  Sometimes  we 
can  see  in  the  cornea,  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  nodule,  a  narrow  gray  stria  like 
the  arcus  senilis,  separated  from  the  margin  of  the  nodule  by  a  narrow  strip  of  trans- 
parent cornea.  Very  rarely  the  proliferations  advance  a  greater  distance  into  the 
cornea  under  the  guise  of  a  tissue  which  is  like  a  pannus  but  which  contains  very  few 
vessels  and  hence  is  pale  and  gelatinous-looking.  This  may  actually  cover  the  whole 
cornea. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  of  spring  catarrh  that  the  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  and  in  the  limbus  are  equally  pronounced.  Generally  we  find  changes  of  one 
sort  only,  while  those  of  the  other  sort  are  merely  indicated  or  are  absent  altogether. 
The  cases  with  proliferations  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  proliferation  of  the 
limbus,  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  contrary  kind.  Furthermore  we  must  not 
expect  always  to  find  the  changes  so  striking  as  the  pictures,  which  purposely,  are 
taken  from  quite  far  advanced  cases,  show.  The  papilke  are  often  quite  small  or  alto- 
gether absent,  so  that  the  bluish-white  veil  which  covers  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus 
is  the  only  evidence  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  a  peculiar  palish,  persistent  reddening 
of  the  eyeball,  consisting  of  a  coarse  reticulate  conjunctival  injection  combined  with 
a  distinct  ciliary  injection,  is  the  only  thing  to  indicate  the  trouble.    In  such  doubtful 
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cises  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  sure  only  by  the  history,  of  which  the  specially  character- 
istic features  are  the  dependence  of  the  symptoms  upon  the  external  temperature,  and 
the  itching. 

The  papillary  growths  in  spring  catarrh  are  the  reason  for  this  disease  being  com- 
monly regarded  as  trachoma,  and  being  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  bluestone. 
The  result  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  growtlis  do  not  recede  and  the  irritation  of  the 
eye  is  heightened.  The  papillae  in  vernal  catarrh  are  much  larger  (broader),  harder, 
and  also  paler  than  in  trachoma,  and  above  all  are  distinguished  by  the  bluish-white 
lining  which  is  absent  in  papillary  trachoma.  Particularly  important  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  the  history.  The  extremely  characteristic  statements  in  regard  to  the  fact 
of  a  return  of  the  disease  every  year  in  the  spring  often  establish  the  correct  diagnosis 
before  we  have  even  looked  at  the  eye.  In  hay  fever,  to  be  sure,  there  is  also  generally 
a  return  of  the  conjunctivitis  every  year  in  the  spring  (see  page  61).  But  this  recurrence 
is  an  acute  one,  and  nms  its  course  within  a  few  weeks,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
S3rmptoms  of  spring  catarrh  last  during  the  whole  of  the  warm  season. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Conjunctiva. — This  rare  disease  has  hitherto 
been  observed  only  in  Russia  and  the  countries  adjacent,  and  was  first  described  by 
Oettingen  in  Dorpat.  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva,  by 
reason  of  which  the  latter  becomes  yellowish,  translucent  like  wax,  non-vascular,  and 
very  friable.  With  this  there  is  associated  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
so  that  it  forms  large  swellings  which  look  like  new  growths.  The  affection  begins  in 
the  retrotarsal  fold,  and  from  this  passes  over  to  the  conjunctiva  of  t^e  eyeball  and  of 
the  lids;  in  the  lids  the  tarsus  also  is  subsequently  implicated  in  the  degeneration.  In 
a  case  that  has  lasted  a  long  time  the  follo\^nng  clinical  picture  is  found:  The  patient 
can  not  open  the  eye  because  the  two  lids,  transformed  into  large,  misshapen  swellings, 
cover  it  up.  If  the  lids  are  drawn  as  far  apart  as  possible,  the  wax-like  conjunctiva  is 
seen  rising  up  under  the  form  of  a  rigid  prominence  all  about  the  cornea,  which  latter 
is  either  clear  or  is  covered  by  pannus.  Thick  swellings,  seated  in  the  retrotarsal 
fold,  i>rotrude  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball;  the  plica  semilunaris  also  is  enlarged 
until  it  forms  a  misshapen  mass.  These  various  swellings  are  so  friable  that  they  often 
tear  when  an  attempt  is  made  simply  to  separate  the  lids  for  examination,  although  in 
so  doing  they  bleed  very  little.  The  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  dragging  on 
for  years  without  any  real  inflammatory  symptoms,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  eyes  by  his  inability  to  open  the  misshapen  lids. 

Microscopic  examination  has  shown  that  the  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva 
originates  from  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue.  This  at  first  is  found  to  be  very 
abundantly  infiltrated  with  cells  (adenoid  proliferation).  This  is  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  dully  lustrous,  homogeneous  bodies,  which  are  called  by  the  name 
either  of  amyloid  or  of  hyalin,  according  to  the  reaction  that  they  give  with  stains. 
Hyalin  may  occur  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  development  of  amyloid;  but  generally 
it  represents  a  variety  of  tissue  degeneration  {hyaline  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva) 
distinct  from  the  amyloid,  and  showing  no  tendency  to  pass  over  into  the  latter.  Hyaline 
and  amyloid  degenerations  present  almost  precisely  the  same  clinical  picture,  so  that  a 
positive  distinction  between  the  two  can  be  made  only  by  examining  excised  pieces  of 
conjunctiva.  Finally,  calcification  or  ossification  may  take  place  in  the  degenerated 
mucous  membrane. 

The  disease  attacks  people  in  middle  life,  and  ordinarily  both  eyes  are  affected. 
Very  frequently  amyloid  degeneration  is  preceded  by  trachoma  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which,  however,  should  not  l)e  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  affection,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  can  develop  in  eyes  that  previously  were  healthy.  The  actual  cause  of  the  disease 
is  not  known.  In  every  instance  it  is  a  purely  local  process,  for  the  individuals  attacked 
by  it  are  sound  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  body  is  concerned,  and  do  not  suffer  from  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  internal  organs,  with  which,  therefore,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
conjunctiva  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Medical  treatment  is  powerless  against  this  disease.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
to  removing  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Hds  can  be 
opened  and  vision  thus  rendered  possible.    It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  indeed  it  is 
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not  at  all  advisable,  to  remove  by  a  radical  operation  all  the  diseased  parts,  since  the 
portion  of  the  growth  that  is  left  behind  generally  atrophies  of  itself  afterward. 

Leber  describes  under  the  name  of  conjunctivitis  petrificana  a  disease  in  which 
white  spots  appear  in  the  conjunctiva  that  are  produced  by  the  deposition  of  lime  and 
from  which  ulcers  develop  whose  floor  is  rendered  white  and  hard  by  lime  deposits. 
This  disease  drags  on  for  years  with  frequent  remissions,  and  produces  adhesion  of  the 
lids  to  the  eyeball. 

VIIL  Tuberculosis  op  the  Conjunctiva. 

20.  In  the  conjunctiva  tuberculosis  ordinarily  appears  under  the 
guise  of  ulcers.  Tuberculous  ulcers  are  located  as  a  rule  in  the  tarsal 
conjunctiva.  The  diseased  lid  even  on  external  inspection  looks  thick- 
ened. On  everting  the  lid  there  appears  upon  its  conjunctival  surface 
an  ulcer  which  is  either  covered  by  grayish-red  granulations  (Fig.  55), 

or  has  a  yellowish-red,  lardaceous-looking 
base.  In  its  vicinity  small  gray  nodules 
(tubercle  nodules)  or  outgrowths  resem- 
bling a  cock's  comb  are  often  found  in  the 
conjunctiva.  The  ulcer  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal;  on  the  contrary,  it  spreads, 
Fio.  56.— Tdbercuixm»  or  the  although  it  does  so  very  slowly.  It  may 
Conjunctiva.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  coujunctiva  of  the  eyeball; 

«e^wh'S  looked ^Ä^StTiS  -i  and  even  the  cornea  is  sometimes  covered 
Si^'^Äüfw*^^^^^  ^^^^  by  a  sort  of  pannus.     In  especially 

tiva  of  the  lower  lid  im  to  a  large  severe  cases  the  ulcer  does  not  remain  con- 
extent  occupied  by  a  Kraywh-retl  out-       r-        i  i  ... 

growth,  demarcated  from  the  re^t  of  fined  tO  the  COnjUnctlVa,  but  eatS  thrOUffll 
the  conjunctiva  by   a  border  which        .,  ,.         ..  •    i  r  ^i       tj  ^^i      ^ 

risefl  abruptly  and  in  places  i»  actually       trie  entire  tlUCKneSS  OI  the  llCl,  SO  that  eveU 

growth"£are  numerouH^grayTHh-wated  Oil  cxtemal  examination  a  deficiency  of  tis- 
SfTe'uUTiid  tw  i" Ä^a'ii?  sue  is  observable  in  the  lid.  Quite  early  in 
iiri?SrahV'?S?Ä^In%"^^  the  disease  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front 
üon  to  be  the  size  of  a  pea.  of  the  ear  becomes  swollen;  afterward  the 

lymph  glands  about  the  lower  jaw  and  in 
the  neck  also  become  enlarged.  The  clinical  picture  afforded  by  the 
disease  is  sufficiently  characteristic,  to  make  the  diagnosis  from  it  alone; 
but  to  be  quite  sure  upon  this  point,  we  should  remove  bits  of  tissue 
from  the  ulcer  and  either  demonstrate  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  them  by  the  ordinary  methods,  or  else,  by  inoculating  them  into 
rabbits'  eyes,  set  up  tuberculosis  in  the  latter. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  generally  attacks  only  one  eye. 
The  patient  does  not  suffer  pain;  it  is  only  by  the  swelling  of  the  lid, 
the  purulent  secretion,  and  subsequently  by  the  diminution  of  visual 
power,  that  he  is  annoyed  and  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  trouble. 
The  disease  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  in  young  people,  and  runs 
an  uncommonly  chronic  course,  being  often  protracted  over  many  years. 
Even  after  an  apparently  radical  cure  it  shows  a  great  tendency  to  recur, 
and  it  can,  by  infecting  the  rest  of  the  organism,  finally  lead  to  the 
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patient's  death  from  tuberculosis.  The  treatment  in  the  cases  where 
a  complete  removal  of  all  the  diseased  parts  seem  still  possible  consists 
in  the  radical  excision  or  curetting  of  the  ulcer  with  a  subsequent  thor- 
ough cauterization  of  the  raw  surface.  If  the  tuberculous  foci  are  so 
extensive  that  their  complete  removal  would  be  followed  by  great  de- 
formity of  the  lids  or  a  marked  Symblepharon,  we  may  try  to  make 
the  tuberculous  tissue  disappear  by  injections  of  tuberculin  or  by  pho- 
totherapy. For  the  after  treatment  it  is  advisable  to  use  iodoform,  since 
this  is  particularly  efficacious  in  tuberculous  processes.  This  is  to  be 
introduced  for  a  long  period  of  time  into  the  conjunctival  sac  either  in 
the  form  of  powder  or  of  a  10-  to  20-per-cent  ointment. 

TtU)erctdosi8  and  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  affections  which 
are  identical  in  their  essential  character,  in  so  far  as  both  represent  ulcerative  processes 
which  are  produced  and  maintained  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  In  fact,  the 
first  cases  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  were  described  as  primary  lupus  of 
the  conjunctiva  (that  is,  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  without  any  coincident  lupus  of  the 
skin)  (Arlt).  The  two  processes  are  distinguished  only  by  external  points  of  difference 
relating  to  their  outward  aspect  and  their  course.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  lupous  are  distin- 
guished from  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  fact  that  they  have  migrated 
from  the  skin  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  that,  Uke  lupus  of  the  skin,  they  show  a  spon- 
taneous cicatrization  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  ulcer  keeps  advancing  (see 
also  pages  99  and  116). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  originates  as  a  rule  in  ectogenous  infection.  For 
example,  a  particle  of  dust  containing  bacilli  gets  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  with  it« 
sharp  angles  produces  a  small  superficial  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  thus  infected 
(tubercle  bacilli,  according  to  the  researches  of  Valude,  not  penetrating  into  the  con- 
junctiva when  the  epithelium  is  intact).  In  favor  of  an  infection  of  this  sort  is  the  fact 
that  we  see  tuberculous  ulcers  so  frequently  beginning  in  the  region  of  the  sulcus  sub- 
tarsalis,  where  small  foreign  bodies  are  most  readily  retained.  In  such  cases,  the  tuber- 
culosis of  the  conjunctiva  may  represent  the  only  focus  of  the  disease  in  the  body — 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  may  remain  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  the  conjunctiva;  indeed,  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  even  heal  spontaneously.  The 
rule,  however,  is  for  tuberculosis  to  spread  from  here  to  the  other  parts  of  the  organism. 
This  extension  may  take  place  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  the  neighboring 
l3rmph  glands  becoming  first  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Or,  the  disease  may  extend 
by  continuity,  the  lachrymal  p>assages  first  and  subsequently  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane being  infected  by  means  of  the  tears  which  contain  bacilli. 

Those  cases  of  conjunctival  tuberculosis  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  in 
which  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  evident  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs  (especially 
of  the  lungs).  The  eye  may  then  be  infected  by  the  patient's  getting  some  of  his  tuber- 
culous sputum  into  the  eye.  Or  the  tuberculosis  extends  by  continuity,  a  tuberculous 
or  lupous  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  passing  to  the  conjunctiva  through 
the  lachrymal  passages. 

Not  infrequently,  therefore,  we  find  conjunctiva,  lachrymal  sac,  and  nasal  mucous 
membrane  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  tuberculosis,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  case  and  an  exact  examination  generally  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  to  a 
certainty  whether  the  affection  has  passed  down  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  nose 
or  vice  versa. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  prognosis  and  treatment  to  determine 
whether  tuberculosis  is  confined  to  the  conjunctiva  or  not.  In  the  former  case  we  would 
rei^ard  the  operation  of  removing  thoroughly  all  the  diseased  parts  as  of  very  great 
value,  since  by  it  the  patient  may  be  permanently  relieved  of  his  tuberculosis;  while 
in  the  second  caae  a  radical  cure  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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Ulcers  op  the  CJonjunctiva. — Ulcere  of  the  conjunctiva,  besides  occurring  as  a 
result  of  tuberculosis,  are  also  observed  iathe  following  conjunctival  affections: 

(a)  As  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctivitis,  an  example  being  the  minute 
ulcers  originating  in  the  efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  or  those  which  have 
given  its  name  to  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh. 

(6)  After  the  separation  of  necrotic  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in  diphtheria, 
or  after  burning  of  the  conjunctiva  with  heat  or  caustics.  Here  belong  also  the  eschars 
produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  too  strong  applications. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  exanthemata;  ulcers,  for  instance,  which  are  derived  from  a 
variolous  pustule  or  from  the  rupture  of  a  bulla  of  pemphigus  upon  the  conjunctiva. 

(d)  Upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  there  is  quite  often  found  a  small  raw  spot,  from 
which  rises  a  little  mass  of  granulations.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  chalazion  which 
has  broken  through  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lid.  As  a  rule,  a  slender  sound  can  be 
introduced  through  the  granulations  into  the  cavity  of  the  chalazion. 

(e)  Vaccine  ulcers  due  to  transfer  of  the  vaccine  poison  from  a  vaccine  pustule 
(Purtscher).  They  are  heavily  coated  ulcers  and  are  attended  with  considerable  sw^ell- 
ing  of  the  pre-auricular  lymph  gland  (cf.  §  36,  Keratitis  Disciformis  and  §  107,  Vaccine 
Ulcers  of  the  Margin  of  the  Lids). 

(/)  Ulcers  which  have  developed  from  the  breaking  down  of  epitheliomata  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

(g)  Syphilitic  ulcers.  Generally  we  have  here  to  do  with  those  losses  of  substance 
which  have  arisen  from  the  breaking  down  of  an  initial  sclerosis.  These,  as  a  rule,  are 
situated  near  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  but  are  also  observed  in  the  retrotarsal  fold  and 
even  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  The  transmission  of  syphilis  appears  to  take 
place  most  frequently  by  kissing,  and  in  small  children  also  by  the  practice  which  many 
nurses  have  of  moistening  the  agglutinated  edges  of  the  lids  with  sidiva  in  order  to  open 
them.  In  some  countries  it  is  the  custom  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  conjunctival 
sac  by  licking  them  out  witlf  the  tongue.  Occasionally,  also,  syphilitic  ulcers  have  been 
observed,  which  were  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  gummata  of  the  conjunctiva 
(Hirschberg).  Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities. 
Still  rarer  is  soft  chancre  of  the  conjunctiva. 

IX.  Injuries  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

21.  The  following  varieties  of  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  are  observed: 

(a)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  Small-sized  foreign 
bodies,  like  grains  of  dust,  particles  of  coal  or  of  ashes,  which  so  often 
get  into  the  eye  during  a  railroad  journey,  the  wing  cases  of  small  beetles, 
etc.,  fall  first  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  are  brushed  away  from 
this  spot  by  the  movement  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  generally  stick 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  at  a  spot  not  far  from  its  free  border, 
where  a  shallow  furrow,  the  sulcus  subtarsalis,  runs  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  lid  and  catches  the  foreign  body.  The  pain  which  such  a  foreign 
body  causes,  and  which  is  often  quite  considerable,  does  not  originate 
in  the  conjunctiva  itself,  which  has  very  little  sensitiveness,  but  in 
the  cornea,  inasmuch  as  with  every  movement  of  the  lid  the  foreign 
body  is  carried  over  the  cornea  and  scrapes  it.  Hence  the  pain  is  absent 
as  long  as  the  eye  is  kept  quietly  closed.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  foreign 
body  after  the  lid  is  everted. 

In  other  cases,  small,  sharp-pointed  foreign  bodies  penetrate  into 
the  conjunctiva,  and  may  remain  there  a  long  time.     Grains  of  pow- 
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der  remain  fixed  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  without  giving  rise 
to  any  further  irritation,  and  may  therefore  be  left  in  the  conjunctiva. 
Larger-sized  foreign  bodies  are  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac  only 
when  they  get  into  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold.  In  this  spot  they  stay, 
remaining  still  even  during  the  act  of  winking,  cause  no  irritation  of 
the  cornea,  and  therefore  produce  but  Uttle  trouble.  After  some  time 
has  elapsed  they  begin  to  excite  the  symptoms  of  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh. 

(6)  Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  conjunctiva  are  not  rare,  and 
often  associated  with  extensive  infiltration  of  blood  (ecchymosis).  If 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  not  too  greatly  lacerated,  the  conjunctival 
wound  can  be  closed  with  a  stitch. 

(c)  Burns  of  the  conjunctiva  and  corrosive  injuries  are  pretty 
frequent.  Burns  are  the  result  of  hot  water  or  steam,  hot  ashes  (espe- 
cially cigar  ashes),  exploding  powder,  flames  striking  against  the  eye, 
molten  metals,  etc.  Of  corrosive  injuries,  which  may  be  produced 
both  by  acids  and  by  alkahes,  those  that  arise  from  the  action  of  lime 
are  the  most  frequent,  the  lime  getting  into  the  eye  usually  under  the 
form  of  mortar. 

The  action  of  burns  is  the  same  as  that  of  caustics;  the  conjunc- 
tiva at  the  affected  spots  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  an  eschar. 
These  spots  stand  out  as  gray  or  white  patches  in  the  midst  of  the 
reddened  and  swollen  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  that  are  not  escha- 
rotic.  The  eschars  separate  in  consequence  of  a  delimiting  sup- 
puration, and  the  resultant  granulating  losses  of  substance  in  the 
conjunctiva  heal  b^  a  drawing  in  over  them  of  the  neighboring 
healthy  conjunctiva.  The  final  result  is  therefore  always  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix.  This  may  lead  to  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  conjunc- 
tival sac,  or,  if  of  great  extent,  to  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  eyeball 
(Symblepharon). 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  by  burns  or  caustics  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  sight  depends  primarily  upon  the  condition  of  the  cor- 
nea, which,  indeed,  is  alw^ays  simultaneously  affected  when  there  is  an 
extensive  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Next,  although  of  secondary  consequence,  the  losses  of  substance  in 
the  conjunctiva  itself  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  adhesions 
that  develop  from  them  may  cause  subsequently  more  or  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  function  of  the  eye. 

The  prime  therapeutic  requisite,  when  we  get  an  eye  under  treat- 
ment a  short  time  after  it  has  been  injured  by  caustics,  is  the  com- 
plete removal  of  any  corrosive  substance  that  may  still  be  present.  We 
remove  solid  particles  with  a  pledget  of  linen  or  with  a  forceps,  and 
then  wash  the  conjunctival  sac  out  thoroughly,  with  a  gentle  stream 
of  water. 

In  the  further  course  of  an  injury  produced  by  burns  or  caustics,  it 
is  incumbent   upon   us   to   restrain  the  subsequent   inflammation   by 
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means  of  cold  compresses,  atropine,  the  application  of  a  bandage,  etc. 
After  the  separation  of  the  eschars,  our  aim  must  be  to  confine  the  re- 
sulting adhesions  within  the  smallest  possible  Umits.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  repeatedly  draw  the  lids  away  from  the  eyeball  in  order  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  two  opposite  raw  surfaces.  If  the  loss  of 
substance  extends  so  far  as  to  impHcate  the  retrotarsal  fold,  an  adhe- 
sion between  the  lid  and  eyeball,  starting  from  the  fornix  (Symble- 
pharon posterius),  can  not  in  any  way  be  avoided.  Such  an  adhesion 
must  be  removed,  as  far  as  can  be  done  afterward,  by  operative  measures. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodies  are  introduced  into  the  eye  purposely.  Chief  among 
those  thus  used  are  what  are  called  crab's  eyes — the  lapides  cancrorum.  These  are  flat, 
calcareous  concretions  derived  from  the  stomach  of  the  crab,  which  are  in  great  favor 
among  the  laity  as  a  means  of  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye.  The  crab's  eye 
is  introduced  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  then  is  pushed  across  the  cornea, 
carrying  with  it,  it  may  be,  mechanically  any  foreign  body  that  chances  to  be  there. ^' 
Sometimes  it  happens  in  the  performance  of  this  manipulation  that  the  crab's  eye 
slips  into  the  superior  fornix  and  remains  there  unnoticed.  We  may  then  find  it  there 
months  or  even  years  afterward,  entirely  imbedded  in  the  outgrowths  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  has  undergone  chronic  inflammation. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  sand,  ashes,  and  the  like,  are  also  intentionally  introduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  simulating  an  eye  disease,  into  the  eye,  where  they  set  up  a  con- 
junctival catarrh. 

By  the  entrance  of  caterpillar  hairs  (see  §  74,  Ophthalmia  Nodosa)  or  of  plant 
hairs  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  acute  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  develop  with 
the  formation  of  small  nodules  in  the  conjunctiva,  inclosing  the  hairs. 

After  the  action  of  irritant  substances  upK)n  the  eye  an  acute  traunuUic  conjunctivitis 
is  produced,  evidenced  by  intense  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva  with  great  photophobia, 
lachrymation,  and  pain,  with  which  is  associated  in  violent  cases  an  cedematous  swelling 
of  the  lids.  Such  irritant  substances  are  acrid  vapors,  liquids,  or  dust-like  particles, 
which  get  into  the  eye  either  by  accident  or  as  part  of  the  day's  work  in  certain  indus- 
tries. For  the  physician  it  is  important  to  know  that  chrysarobin,  which  used  as  a 
remedy  (especially  for  psoriasis)  may  cause  an  acute  conjunctivitis,  and  in  that  case, 
therefore,  must  be  discontinued.  Under  the  same  guise  of  an  acute  traumatic  con- 
junctivitis appears  and  runs  its  course  that  form  of  conjunctival  inflammation  which 
develops  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  an  intense  light  as,  for  example,  aft«r  dazzling  by 
the  reflection  from  snow  (snow  blindness)  ^  or  by  the  electric  arc  light  (ophthalmia  elec- 
trica). In  very  severe  cases  of  this  sort  there  are  found,  besides  the  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  also  slight  opacities  and  erosions  of  the 
cornea.  These  symptoms,  like  the  erythema  of  the  skin  occurring  as  a  result  of  inso- 
lation, are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet,  chemically  active  light  rays 
(Widmark).  These  cases  of  traumatic  conjunctivitis,  in  spite  of  the  violent  symptoms 
which  they  present  in  their  beginning,  generally  get  well  within  a  few  days  without 
further  bad  results. 

X.  Pterygium. 

22.  Symptoms  and  Course. — A  pterygium  is  a  triangular  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  which  extends  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
to  the  cornea,  either  at  the  inner  or  the  outer  side  of  the  latter  (Fig. 
56).    The  blunt  apex  of  the  triangle  lies  in  the  transparent  portion  of  the 

1^  [In  this  country  eyestones  (the  flat  opercula  of  certain  moUuM»)  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.—D.] 
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cornea,  and  is  solidly  and  immovably  united  to  it.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  spreads  out  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  and  passes  into 
it  without  there  being  any  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  two.  The 
apex  is  called  the  head,  the  base  the  body,  of  the  pterygium.  The 
part  that  Ues  between  the  two  and  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  is  the  neck  of  the  pterygium.  Here  the  Umits  of  the  fold  of 
conjunctiva  are  the  most  sharply  defined,  its  borders  being  inverted  in 
such  a  way  that  a  small  sound  (S,  Fig.  56)  can  be  pushed  beneath  them 
for  a  short  distance.  A  pterygium  of  recent  origin  is  succulent,  and 
abounds  in  vessels  which  run  converging  from  the  base  to  the  apex  and 
impart  to  the  pterygium  its  red  color.  In  fact,  from  its  similarity  in 
form  and  vascularity  (venation)  to  the  wings  of  many  insects  (Hyme- 
noptera),  the  name  of  pterygium 
is  derived.**  The  fold  of  con- 
junctiva forming  the  pterygium 
is  tightly  stretched,  so  that  there 
are  produced  a  number  of  radi- 
ally disposed  furrows  or  flutings; 
furthermore,  in  pterygia  which 
are  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  eye  the  plica  semilunaris  is 
often  quite  obliterated  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  pte- 

ngium  (Fig.  56).  "  '^^^^:7;;;^-=^ 

In  the  course  pursued  by  a  ^  « 

*  ^     ,  Fig.  56. — Pterygium. 

pterygium  two  stages  must  be         ^  „„„j  .,  ;,  ^„„^^  ^„^,,^  ^^^  ^^  „,  ^^. 

distinc^uished.       In    the    first    the  pterygium,/'.   The  dotted  hneshows  the  way  in  which 

.  ,  J       11  *^*®  section  is  made  in  removing  the  pterygium.    C, 

pterygium     keeps    on    gradually  caruncle.    The  adjacent  plica  semilunaris  has  been 

-  .,  ,  flattened  out  by  the  tensive  force  of  the  pterygium, 

growing,    tor    years    it    may    be,  and  is  hence  invisible.    P,  upper  punctum  Ucrimale. 

toward  the  center  of  the  cornea, 

which  it  may  finally  reach  or  even  pass  (progressive  pterygium).  Finally, 
the  pterygium  comes  to  a  standstill  so  as  to  remain  permanently  attached 
to  the  same  point  upon  the  cornea  (stationary  pterygium).  Whether  in 
any  given  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  progressive  or  a  stationary  pter- 
ygium is  determined  mainly  by  the  character  of  the  apex  of  the  growth. 
In  the  progressive  stage  this  appears  surrounded  by  a  gray  non-vascular 
zone  which  looks  thick  and  gelatinous.  In  a  stationary  pterygium  this 
mai^nal  zone  is  found  to  be  thin  and  cicatricial  looking  and  the  whole 
pterygium  is  thin,  pale,  nearly  destitute  of  vessels,  and  tendinous. 

Pterygium  occurs  only  in  that  part  of  the  cornea  corresponding  to 
the  interpalpebral  fissure.  It  is  found  most  frequently  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cornea;  when  there  is  already  one  in  this  spot  another  may 
form  on  the  outer  side  also.  The  two  pterygia  may  even  meet  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.     A  genuine  pterygium  is  practically  never  ob- 

w  From  [irTcpvyio»',  the  diminutive  of]  vripv^,  a  wing. 
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served  at  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  both  eyes  are  attacked  simul- 
taneously by  pterygium,  so  that  we  sometimes  see  patients  who  have 
four  pterygia,  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  either  cornea. 

Among  the  injurious  resvUs  which  a  pterygium  entails,  the  worst 
is  the  damage  done  to  the  eyesight.  This. begins  to  be  produced  as 
soon  as  the  point  of  the  pterygium  projects  into  the  pupillary  area  of 
the  cornea,  and  it  increases  in  proportion  as  the  point  approaches  the 
center  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  pterygium  by  the  tension  to  which  it 
gives  rise  often  causes  a  condition  of  irritation  in  the  eye,  as  is  shown 
by  the  marked  injection  and  succulence  (catarrhal  inflammation)  of  the 
pterygium  itself.  In  addition,  the  membrane,  particularly  if  very 
much  reddened,  forms  a  striking  disfigurement  and  can  also  cause  a  re- 
striction of  the  mobiUty  of  the  eye.  If,  for  example,  a  pterygium  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  and  the  eye  is  meant  to  be 
turned  strongly  outward,  the  eye  may  be  restrained  in  its  movement 
by  the  tension  of  the  pterygium,  and  therefore  fail  to  move  laterally  as 
far  as  the  other  or  healthy  eye,  so  that  binocular  diplopia  may  be  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  this  faulty  placing. 

Etiology. — A  pterygium  is  nothing  but  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  drawn 
up  over  the  cornea  and  fastened  to  it.  It  originates  from  the  Pinguec- 
ula, the  degenerative  process  which  exists  there  making  its  way  into 
the  limbus,  and  then  gradually  upon  the  cornea  itself.  The  Pinguec- 
ula, therefore,  grows  up,  as  it  were,  over  the  cornea,  and  in  so  doing 
draws  the  conjunctiva  after  it.  Since  the  pterygium  originates  in  the 
Pinguecula,  it  is  evident  why,  like  the  latter,  it  should  occur  only  at  the 
inner  and  outer  margins  of  the  cornea.  And  as  the  Pinguecula  develops 
in  consequence  of  the  injurious  influences  which  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
like  is  true  of  pterygium  and  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Hence  it  is  found 
only  in  elderly  people,"  and  in  them  especially  when  they  are  much 
exposed  to  wind  or  dust,  as  in  the  case  of  country  people,  coachmen, 
masons,  stonecutters,  etc.,  while  among  the  well-to-do  classes  ptery- 
gium belongs  among  the  rarities.  The  fact  that  the  conjunctiva  is 
stretched  tightly  over  the  cornea  accounts  for  the  triangular  form  of  the 
fold,  its  incurved  margin,  and  its  great  tension  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pterygium  consists  in  its  ablation  by 
Arlt's  method.  With  a  toothed  forceps  we  grasp  the  pterygium  at  its 
neck,  where  the  incurving  of  its  margin  permits  it  to  be  partially  lifted 
from  its  bed.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  carefully  dissect  off  the 
head  from  the  cornea,  upon  which  it  lies,  keeping  strictly  to  the  line  of 
division  between  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea.  We  must 
be  particularly  careful  to  remove  thoroughly  the  gray,  gelatinous  zone 
at  the  apex  of  the  pterygium,  scraping  it  away  if  necessary.      When 

1*  [But  in  this  country  at  leMt  is  observed  in  comparatively  young  persons.    Thus  I  have  seen  it  in 
a  boy  of  nineteen.— D.J 
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the  whole  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  limbus  has  been  separated  from  the 
cornea  we  circumscribe  this  segment  by  carrying  from  the  upper  and 
lower  margins  of  the  neck  two  converging  incisions  into  the  body  of 
the  pterygium  (the  dotted  line,  Fig.  56).  In  this  way  a  rhomboidal 
piece,  containing  the  head  and  part  of  the  body,  is  excised  and  a  raw 
surface  remains,  one  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  cornea,  the  other  in 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This  last  is  covered  by  uniting  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  section  by  means  of  one  or  two  interrupted 


Fio.  57. — LoNorruDiNAL  Section  throuoh  a  Ptertoiüm.     Magnified  12  X  1. 


The  apex  of  the  pterysium  is  shown  at  m  through  the  end  of  Bowman's  membrane.  At  0  is  the 
boundary  between  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cornea.  At  6,  61.  611.  He  cavities  lined 
with  epithelium.  These  are  the  crost«  sections  of  spaces  which  jut  in  from  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
pterygium,  between  the  latter  and  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which  are  divided  bv  the  section 
doM  to  their  blind  extremity.  Beneath  them  at  m  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  Bowman  s  membrane. 
The  eye  had  a  wide jpupil,  consequently  the  iris  in  the  section  looks  short  and  thick;  its  pupillary  por- 
tion nseff  abruptly  from  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  and  indeed  actually  is  overhanging  so  as  to 
eooccal  the  ret  mal  pigment  layer  of  the  iris  (compare  Fig.  143).  Conspicuously  visible  on  the  anterior 
furface  of  the  iris  are  the  very  protuberant  contraction  folds,  /,  also  the  orifice  of  a  crypt,  c,  and  lastly 
an  aeeumulation  of  pigmented  cells  n  in  the  superficial  layers  which  appear  as  a  brown  spot  in  the 
ocberwiae  blue  iris  (nnvus  iridis). 


sutures.  The  wound  in  the  cornea  heals  by  a  cicatrix  forming  over  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  permanent  opacity  remains.  Care  in  sewing 
up  the  conjunctival  wound  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  limbus,  as  otherwise  the  conjunctiva  grows 
anew  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  the  pterygium  recurs. 
However,  even  after  carefully  performed  operations  relapses  are  not 
infrequent,  and  then  a  second  removal  is  required. 

Ablation  is  indicated  in  every  case  of  progressive  pterygium.    Even 
though  the  pterygium  is  still  small,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
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grow  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea.  Hence  we  prefer  by  per- 
forming ablation  to  guard  in  time  against  injury  to  the  eyesight.  If 
the  pterygium  has  approached  sufficiently  near  the  center  of  the  cornea 
to  cause  disturbance  of  vision,  this  disturbance  is  indeed  rendered  less 
by  the  operation  of  ablation,  but  is  not  completely  done  away  with, 
since  those  spots  of  the  cornea,  which  were  occupied  by  the  pterygium, 
never  again  become  perfectly  transparent.  In  any  case,  the  associated 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  restriction  of  mobility,  and  the  disfigure- 
ment are  removed  by  the  ablation.  A  stationary  pterygium  does  not 
necessarily  require  ablation;  in  this  case  we  shall  be  guided  mainly  by 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  disfig- 
urement, etc.  [Many  prefer  transplanting  the  pterygium  (see  infra)  to 
ablation.— D.] 

The  older  writers  distinguished  a  pterygium  crassum  (vasculosiun,  carnosum, 
sarcomatosum)  and  a  pterygium  tenue  (membranaceum).  The  former  corresponds  to 
a  catarrhally  inflamed,  and  hence  therefore  red  and  thick  pterygium,  the  latter  to  a 
stationary  pterygium,  which  has  become  thin  and  tendinous. 

A  pterygium  has  been  shown  to  be  histologically  identical  with  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyeball,  of  which  indeed  it  is  only  a  drawn-out  and  projecting  fold.  It  consists 
mainly  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which  is  covered  with  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
junctiva. The  apex  of  the  pterygium,  however,  is  often  covered  by  the  corneal  epithe- 
lium, so  that  the  pterygium  may  be  said  to  force  its  way  underneath  the  latter  (Fig. 
57,  g).  In  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium  are  found  new-formed  tubular  glands  and  also 
larger  spaces  lined  with  epithelium  (6,  by,  6,,,);  from  both  of  these  small  cysts  may  de- 
velop. Bowman's  membrane,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  pterygium,  is  destroyed;  indeed, 
the  uppermost  lamellse  of  the  cornea  even  are  replaced  here  and  there  by  the  tissue  of 
the  pterygium.  This  explains  why,  even  after  the  ablation  of  the  pterygium,  the 
oomea  does  not  regain  its  normal  transparency. 

Aiit  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  operation  for  pterygium  a  success  by 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  closing  the  conjunctival  wound.  Previously  people  had 
been  satisfied  with  simple  ablation,  and  had  so  frequently  had  recurrences  after  this 
operation  that  with  many  it  liad  altogether  fallen  into  disrepute. 

In  very  broad  pterygia  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  con- 
junctival wound  by  a  suture.  In  that  case  liberating  incisions  are  made  Üirough  the 
adjacent  conjunctiva  in  order  to  make  it  easy  to  draw  it  down;  and,  instead  of  cutting 
off  the  point  of  the  pterygium,  it  may  be  sewed  into  the  gaps  which  have  been  made  by 
the  liberating  incisions.  [This  is  called  transplanting  the  pterygium.  Knapp's  method 
of  transplantation  is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  Mc Reynold's  method  is  somewhat  like  this,  but 
the  conjunctiva  is  divided  only  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  pterygium,  the  conjunctiva 
below  the  pterygium  is  undermined,  and  the  pterygium  is  drawn  down  and  sewed  into 
the  pocket  thus  formed.  The  other  edge  of  the  pterygium  with  the  conjimctiva  still 
attached  to  it  is  thus  drawn  out  smooth  and  flat. — D.] 

Pseudo-Pterygium  (Cicatricial  Pterygium). — Sometimes  we  observe  as  a  result 
of  inflammatory  processes  fixation  of  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  upon  the  cornea,  giving  a 
picture  similar  to  that  of  true  pterygium.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis,  with  great  Chemosis  and  a  pretty  large  marginal  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
The  chemotic  protuberance  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  and  adheres  to  it.  After  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva goes  down,  and  the  chemotic  protuberance  disapp>ears;  but,  at  the  s|X)t  where 
union  with  the  cornea  has  taken  place,  the  conjunctiva  remains  permanently  fixed  to  the 
latter.  We  then  see  a  triangular  fold  formed  of  conjunctiva  extending  over  the  limbus 
and  upon  the  cornea,  and  attaching  itself  there.    Ordinarily,  at  that  part  of  the  fold 
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ooROBponding  to  the  limbus  a  small  sound  can  be  passed  all  the  way  beneath  the  fold, 
a  sign  that  the  latter  is  adherent  to  its  bed  at  its  apex  only  and  not  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  This  is  the  most  important  distinguishing  mark  between  a  true  and  a  false 
pterygium;  another  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  pseudo-pterygium  does  not  keep  on 
growing  over  the  cornea,  as  a  true  pterygium  does,  but  remains  fixed  forever  to  the 
spot  at  which  it  first  became  adherent.  In  its  origin  and  its  behavior  a  pseudo-ptery- 
gium is  more  like  a  symblepliaron  than  a  genuine  pterygium. 

PBeudo-pterygia  are  observed  not  only  after  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis,  but  also 
after  diphtheria,  burning  by  heat  and  by  caustics,  prolapses  of  the  iris,  the  removal  of 
new  growths,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  they  may  develop  not  only  at  the  outer  and  inner 
fides,  but  at  any  side  whatever  of  the  cornea.  The  pseudo-pterygia  remaining  after 
gODorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  are  usually  found  above,  those  produced  by  bums,  etc., 
most  frequently  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  (in  the  area  corresponding  to  the  palpe- 
bral fissure). 

Another  kind  of  pseudo-pterygium  is  that  which  develops  after  a  chronic  super- 
ficial ulceration  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  marginalis  superficialis, 
Fig-  76).     Owing  to  the  cicatrization  which  follows  the  ulcerative  process  the  con- 


[Fio.  68. — Knapp '8  Transplantation  of  Pterygium.     (After  Norria  and  Oliver.) 

The  head  of  the  pteryRium  (I.  a)  is  (lia8ecte<l  off,  and  the  inciMon»  bu  and  6/  carried  along  the 
noarKina  of  the  pterygium  through  the  conjunctiva.  These  incibionä  are  prolonged  into  the  upper  and 
the  lower  fornix  producing  in  each  an  angular  gap  (II,  dl  and  du).  The  pterygium  i»  then  detached, 
it»  head  ia  cut  oft,  and  the  pterygium  t^pVit  by  a  horizontal  incision  (I,  c)  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
haJf.  The  tip  of  the  upper  lialf  is  stitched  into  the  defect  du,  the  tip  of  the  lower  half  into  dl.  The 
ineuions  eu  and  el  are  made,  delimiting  two  quadrangular  conjunctival  flaps,  which  are  undermined 
and  then  brought  together  and  stitched  so  as  to  cover  the  defect  dm.  The  innermost  stitch  connecting 
these  flap«  ia  also  passed  through  the  base  of  the  pterygium. — D.] 

junctiva  is  drawn  up  steadily  over  the  cornea.  These  pseudo-pterygia  are  very  similar 
to  true  pterygia,  for  hke  the  latter  they  keep  on  growing  slowly  over  the  cornea,  and 
unlike  other  pseudo-pterygia  are  not  completely  perforate  at  the  limbus.  The  differential 
dia^osis  between  these  and  the  true  pterygia  can  be  made  only  in  case  we  find  the 
ulcerative  process  or  its  se(]uelaß  (a  superficial  corneal  opacity)  upon  the  marginal 
portions  of  the  cornea  not  implicated  in  the  pterygium. 

Small  pseudo-pterygia  may  without  disadvantage  be  felt  undisturbed;  larger  ones 
we  generally  remove  in  the  same  way  as  genuine  pterygia,  and  unite  with  stitches  the 
wounds  left  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  pseudo-pterygium  is  not 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  limbus,  ablation 
and  the  use  of  the  suture  may  be  dispensed  with;  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  free  the  point 
of  the  pseudo-pterygium  from  the  cornea,  upon  doing  which  the  former  retracts  of  itself 
and  disappears  by  a  process  of  atropliy. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  old  pannus  which  has  already  been  transformed 
into  connective  tissue  is  united  to  the  subjacent  cornea  only  by  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  thus  acquires  a  certain  freedom  of  movement,  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  this  way 
and  that  upon  its  bed  along  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  So  in  this  way,  too, 
a  (Mcture  similar  to  that  of  a  pterygium  may  be  produced. 
9 
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XI.  Symblepharon. 

23.  Symptoms. — By  Symblepharon^  we  understand  a  cicatricial 
adhesion  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyeball.  In  that  case,  when  we  attempt  to  draw  the  lid  away  from 
the  eyeball,  we  observe  that  in  one  or  more  places  bands  extend  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  these 
become  tightly  stretched  and  prevent  us  from  drawing  the  lid  away 
completely.  These  bands  generally  look  tendinous,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
and  may  be  attached  not  only  to  the  conjunctiva  sclerae,  but  also  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  itself.  If  the  adhesion  between  the  two  con- 
junctival surfaces  extends  so  far  peripherally  as  to  reach  into  the  fornix, 
we  call  this  Symblepharon  posterius  (Fig.  59  B).  If  the  adhesion  does 
not  extend  as  far  as  this,  so  that  the  cicatricial  bands  stretch  like  a 
bridge  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  we  can  introduce  a  sound 


/ 

Fio.  59. — Symblepharon  (Schematic). 

A,  Symblepharon  anterius;   B,  Symblepharon  posteriun  by  adhesion;  C,  Symblepharon  posterius  by 

cicatricial  shrinking;  /,  fornix. 

beneath  them  and  carry  it  along  the  fornix  between  the  lid  and  the 
globe,  it  is  then  called  Symblepharon  anterius  (Fig.  59  A).  This  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  for  practical  reasons,  inasmuch  as  Symblepharon 
anterius  can  be  readily  cured  by  an  operation,  while  Symblepharon 
posterius  can  be  cured  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Symblepharon  totale 
is  a  total  adhesion  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball — a  condition  which 
occurs  but  rarely. 

Etiology. — Symblepharon  develops  whenever  two  opposed  spots  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and  of  the  eyeball  have  raw  surfaces  w^hich 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  in  consequence  become  adhe- 
rent. Such  a  process  of  adhesion  results  of  necessity  when  the  two  raw 
surfaces  extend  up  into  the  fornix  and  there  become  continuous,  since 
two  raw  surfaces  which  meet  at  an  acute  angle  always  begin  to  unite 
at  this  angle  of  junction.    Causes  which  may  give  rise  to  the  formation 

*•  From  vvy,  together,  and  ßXi^apov,  eyelid. 
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of  raw  surfaces  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  burns  by  the  action  of  heat, 
burns  from  caustic  substances,  diphtheria,  operations,  ulcers  of  all 
kinds,  etc. 

The  expression  Symblepharon  is  also  employed  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  to  denote  the  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  its  gradual  shrinking.  In  this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of 
an  adhesion  between  two  raw  conjunctival  surfaces,  but  of  a  gradual 
diminution  in  size  of  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  folds  of  the  retrotarsal 
region  are  first  smoothed  out;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  hd  passes  to  the 
eyeball  directly  (Fig.  59  C)  and  whenever  the  lid  is  drawn  away  is  pulled 
out  into  tense  perpendicular  folds.  In  advanced  cases  the  conjunctival 
sac  is  converted  into  quite  a  shallow  groove  between  the  eyeball  and 
the  lid.  Since  contraction  of  the  conjunctival  surface  due  to  shrinking 
always  makes  itself  first  ap- 
parent by  disappearance  of  the 
retrotarsal  fold,  all  these  cases 
belong  to  Symblepharon  pos- 
terius. This  kind  of  Symble- 
pharon is  observed  principally 
after  trachoma;  furthermore,  in 
the  rare  cases  of  pemphigus  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

Very  light  cases  of  Symble- 
pharon produce  no  bad  results 
worth  mentioning.  When  there 
are  more  pronounced  adhesions, 
the  excursions  of  the  eye  are 
hindered,  and  thus  possibly  di- 
plopia may  be  produced  just  as 
in  the  case  of  pterygium.  Inas- 
much as  with  the  movements 
of  the  eye  traction  is  made  at 
the  site  of  the  adhesions,  the  eye 

gets  into  an  irritated  condition.  If  the  adhesions  extend  into  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  they  become  disfiguring,  and  if  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  cornea  they  may  injuriously  affect  the  sight.  Some- 
times the  lids  are  so  fastened  down  by  extensive  adhesions  that  their 
complete  closure  is  impossible,  and  lagophthalmus  is  produced  with 
its  consequences  that  are  so  baneful  to  the  cornea.  Total  Symblepharon 
is  ob\nously  associated  with  complete  blindness  (or  at  most  with  quanti- 
tative perception  of  light). 

Treatment.— This  involves  an  operation.  Cases  of  Symblepharon 
anterius  are  easily  cured.  We  separate  the  adhesions  between  the  Hd 
and  eyeball  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  sclera  or  the  tarsus. 
When  the  lid  has  been  set  free,  we  must  then  make  it  our  business  to 
prevent  a  readhesion  of  the  freshly  made  raw  surfaces,  and  to  make 


Fig.  60. — Operation  for  a  Symblepharon 
postkrii'8. 

The  wound  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  (a)  has 
been  left  open,  that  in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  closed 
by  two  interrupted  sutures.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  conjunctiva  up  over  the  raw  surface,  a  lib- 
erating incision  has  been  made  along  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  inward  and  outward  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  woimd. 
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each  of  these  cicatrize  by  itself.  This  is  effected  by  repeatedly  drawing 
the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  and  also  by  interposing  a  pledget  dipped 
in  oil  or  smeared  with  ointment  between  the  Ud  and  the  eye. 

In  Symblepharon  posterius  we  also  begin  by  separating  the  adhe- 
sions as  far  back  as  the  fornix.  We  then  see,  when  we  have  drawn  the 
lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  two  corresponding  raw  surfaces,  one  in  the 
eyeball,  the  other  on  the  lid  (Fig.  60).  These  two  opposed  surfaces, 
which  meet  at  the  fornix,  would  soon  reunite,  beginning  at  the  fornix, 
if  we  did  not  take  care  to  have  one  of  the  raw  surfaces  covered  with 
conjunctiva,  so  that  a  place  coated  with  epithelium  lies  opposite  to  the 
raw  surface  remaining.    The  wound  on  the  eyeball  is  the  one  we  select 


[FiQ.  61. — Operations  for  Symblepharon.     (After  Kmtpp  in  Noma  and  Oliver.) 

A.  Arlt'8  second  method  lued  when  the  cornea  is  encroached  upon  (pseudo-pterygium).  This 
latter  is  detached  from  the  cornea  and  eyeball  down  to  the  fornix,  and  the  nead  of  it  is  stitched  into 
the  fornix  by  a  double-armed  thread,  which  is  passed  through  the  lid  so  as  to  form  a  loop  on  the  cu- 
taneous surface  of  the  latter.  This  loop  is  tied  over  a  roll  of  gauze  or  bit  of  rubber  tubing.  The  raw 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  covered  in  as  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

B.  Knapp's  method  for  covering  the  defect  with  two  sliding  flaps  of  conjunctiva.  To  prevent 
thPHe  flapH  from  over-riding  the  cornea  their  lower  borders  are  fastened  down  with  stitches  carried 
through  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  fornix  or  through  the  thickness  of  the  lids  as  described  in  A. 

C.  Teale's  method.  A  sliding  quadrangular  vertical  flap  is  fashioned  out  of  conjunctiva  at  c  and 
another  one  at  d.  Flap  c,  is  brought  down,  rotated  90°,  and  stitched  in  place  so  as  to  cover  the  defects 
in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  flap  a  covering  that  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva.  The  raw  spots  left  by  the 
removal  of  these  naps  are  covered  in  by  drawing  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over  them  and  stitching  it 
in  place. — D.] 

for  covering  over,  because  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  can  readily 
l>e  displaced,  while  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  is  adherent  immovably  to 
the  tarsus.  We  loosen  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  on  both  sides  of 
the  wound,  draw  it  down  over  the  latter,  and  unite  it  by  sutures.  Espe- 
cial care  must  be  devoted  to  uniting  the  wound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fornix.  If,  after  dividing  the  adhesions,  the  raw  surface  upon  the 
eyeball  is  so  large  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  covered  by  conjunctiva, 
reunion  of  the  Symblepharon  will  inevitably  result.  Hence,  cases  of 
exten-sive  Symblepharon  posterius,  and  obviously  also  cases  of  Symble- 
pharon totale,  are  incurable.  The  same  is  true  of  Symblepharon  induced 
by  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 

We  sometimes  also  op>erate  for  Symblepharon  in  the  case  of  a  blind  and  shriveled 
eye  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  an  artificial  eye  over  it. 

Different  methods  [besides  the  above  of  Arlt'sl  have  been  devised  to  enable  us  to 
operate  for  cases  of  Symblepharon  posterius  with  extensive  adhesion.    Himly,  in  an 
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c^)eratioii  analogous  to  that  for  syndactylism,  first  made  a  preliminary  perforation  of 
the  adhesion  along  the  fornix,  and  carried  a  lead  wire  through  the  canal  so  formed« 
The  latter,  after  the  wire  has  been  in  it  a  pretty  long  time,  becomes  covered  with  epi- 
thelium (like  the  canal  made  by  piercing  the  lobule  of  the  ear  for  earrings),  so  that  the 
symUepharon  posterius  is  changed  into  a  Symblepharon  anterius,  and  can  be  operated 
upon,  like  the  latter,  by  simply  separating  the  adhesion.  Some  have  attempted  to 
cover  a  large  loss  of  substance  upon  the  eyeball,  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  Symble- 
pharon, by  making  the  conjunctiva  that  is  to  be  drawn  up  over  it  movable  by  means  of 
liberating  incisions,  or  by  fashioning  pedicellate  flaps  out  of  conjunctiva  and  attaching 
them  to  the  wound  (Teale,  Knapp).  Others  (Stell wag,  Wolfe)  have  grafted  non-pedi- 
oellate  flaps  formed  out  of  bits  of  mucous  membrane  from  other  localities  (the  conjunc- 
ti%-a  of  the  other  eye,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  or  that  from  the  mouth  or 
vagina,  or  even  the  mucous  membrane  of  animals)  upon  the  raw  spot,  and  have  ob- 
tained union.  Others  again,  for  covering  a  loss  of  substance,  take  the  external  skin 
either  in  the  form  of  small  flaps  grafted  upon  the  surface,  or  as  pedicellate  flaps  which 
are  thrust  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lid  through  a  fenestra  cut  through  the  latter 
(Kuhnt,  Snellen).  Generally  speaking,  we  are  obhged  to  acknowledge  that  in  exten- 
sive adhesions  all  methods  have  but  scanty  results  to  offer,  since  the  symplepharon 
oommonly  returns  on  account  of  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 
For  epitarsuB,  see  page  78. 

XII.  Xerosis. 

24,  Symptoms. — Under  the  name  of  xerosis-*  conjunctivae  we  desig- 
nate an  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  consists  in  the  latter  being 
dry.  The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  xerotic  spots  glistens  Uke 
fat  and  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  looks  either  like  epidermis  or  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  dried  foam.  In  such  places  the  conjunctiva  is  thicker, 
less  pliable,  and  Ues  in  stiff  folds.  The  tears  flow  over  the  diseased  spots 
without  moistening  them.  An  analogous  change  is  also  observed  in  the 
cornea,  the  surface  of  which  looks  dull,  lusterless,  and  dry,  while  the 
parenchyma  of  the  cornea  at  the  same  time  is  found  to  have  lost  its 
transparency   (xerosis   corneae). 

Etiology. — The  cases  in  which  xerosis  is  observed  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  In  the  first,  xerosis  is  the  result  of  a  local  affection  of  the 
eye;  in  the  second,  it  is  an  accompanying  symptom  of  a  general  disease. 

Xerosis  resulting  from  a  local  affection  of  the  eye  is  found: 

(a)  In  cicatricial  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  observed 
most  frequently  as  the  final  outcome  of  trachoma,  and  also,  but  more 
rarely,  after  diphtheria,  pemphigus,  burns,  etc.  It  begins  in  isolated 
spots,  but  may  ultimately  spread  over  the  entire  conjunctiva,  and  over 
the  cornea  also.  In  the  latter  case,  since  the  xerotic  cornea  grows 
opaque,  the  eye  becomes  blind.     This  form  of  xerosis  is  incurable. 

(6)  Deficient  sheltering  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  the  air,  may  likewise  lead  to  xerosis.  This 
occurs  in  ectropion  and  in  lagophthalmus  (incomplete  closure  of  the 
lids).  In  the  former  case  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva, 
in  the  second  case  that  part  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cor- 
nea Iving  in  the  course  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  becomes  covered  with 

•»  From  ^'»po«,  dry. 
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a  thickened,  dry,  epidermoid  epithelium,  by  means  of  which  these  parts 
protect,  so  to  Ipeak,  their  deeper  layers  against  desiccation.  In  such 
cases  assistance  can  be  rendered  only  when  it  is  possible  (by  operative 
interference)  to  provide  the  exposed  conjunctiva  or  cornea  with  its 
normal  shelter  again. 

Xerosis  also  appears  as  a  concomitant  manifestation  and  an  im- 
portant symptom  of  a  general  disease  of  a  pecuUar  nature,  which  occurs 
in  persons  who  are  depressed  in  nutrition,  and  the  real  nature  of  which 
is  as  yet  unknown.  The  xerosis  in  these  cases  begins  at  the  outer  and 
inner  part  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  under  the  form  of  small 
triangular  areas  which  are  covered  by  what  looks  like  a  fine  dried  foam 

and  are  not  wet  by  the  tears  (Bitot).   As 
a  rule  there  is  present  at  the  same  time  a 
peculiar   disturbance   of  sight,  namely 
hemeraiopia  or  night  blindness  (see  §  105). 
If  it   is   adults   that   are   affected, 
the   xerosis   and  hemeralopia   pass   off 
within  a  few  weeks.     In  small  children 
on  the  other  hand,  the   disease   often 
takes  a  malignant  course.     The  xerosis 
spreads  from  the  area  occupied  by  the 
palpebral  fissure  over  the  whole  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eyeball  and  then  over  the 
cornea  too.     The  latter  becomes  cloudy 
and  suppurates  under  the  guise  of  kerato- 
malacia  (see  §  38),  and  the  little  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  general  disease.     For  the  treatment  see  under  Xerophthalmus, 
Lagophthalmus,  Keratomalacia,  and  Hemeralopia. 

The  separation,  first  made  by  Cohn,  of  xerosis  into  a  variety  dependent  upon  local 
causes  and  one  caused  by  a  general  disease  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ordinary  division 
into  xerosis  parenchymatosa  and  xerosis  epithelialis.  In  local  xerosis  the  mucous 
membrane  is  diseased  in  its  deeper  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  layers  (xerosis  parenchy- 
matosa); wliile  in  xerosis  produced  by  a  general  disturbance  of  nutrition  the  cliange 
affects  the  epithelium  only  (xerosis  epitheliahs).  Many  also  make  a  distinction  between 
xerosis  partialis  (sive  glabra)  and  xerosis  totalis  (sive  squamosa). 

The  anatomical  changes  which  underlie  xerosis  mainly  affect  the  epithelium.  The 
uppermost  layers  of  epithelial  cells  undergo  keratosis,  the  protoplasm  of  the  succeeding 
layers  containing  abundant  granules  of  keratohyalin  (Fig.  62).  In  consequence  the 
epithelium  appears  thickened,  whitish,  cloudy,  and  epidermoid.  Moreover,  it  is  covered 
with  the  sebum-like  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  hence  assumes  a  fatty 
character,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lachrymal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  it.  To  this 
circumstance  the  peculiar  dry  appearance  is  chiefly  owing,  for  if  the  diseased  s|X)tfi  are 
freed  from  their  fat  by  pencilling  with  soap  they  become  capable  of  being  wetted  by 
the  tears  (Leber). 

Reymond  and  Colomiatti  and  shortly  afterward  Kuschbert  and  Neisser  described 
as  occurring  in  xerosis  a  special  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  of  xerosis,  which  is  ex- 
tremely like  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  is  found  under  the  form  of  short  rods  adhering 
in  great  quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  62).  It  is,  however,  neither 
the  cause  of  xerosis,  nor  indeed  characteristic  of  the  latter.    It  occurs  frequently  in 


Fio.  62. — ^Xerosis  Ckj.NjuNcriViB 
Magnified  820  X  1. 

Epithelial  cell  scraped  from  the  xer- 
otic conjunctiva  and  stained  b^  Gram's 
method.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  marked 
by  the  fact  that  numerous  (rranules  of 
keratohyalin  lie  immediately  about  it,  al- 
though Htill  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 
Upon  the  cell  are  seen  xerosis  bacilli. 
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the  oonjunctival  sac  anyhow,  and  simply  seems  to  find  in  the  dying  epithelium  of 
the  xerotic  spots  a  specially  favorable  soil  for  growth,  so  that  it  develops  there  in 
great  quantities.  ^ 

What  part  does  the  lachrymal  secretion  play  in  xerosis?  The  real  cause  of  the 
dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  the  deficiency  of  tears.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  as  long  as  only  small  isolated  spots  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
xerotic,  we  often  find  actually  an  increase  in  the  lachrymal  secretion.  Per  contra, 
xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  has  never  been  known  to  occur  after  extirpation  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland.  The  real  cause  of  the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rather  the  fact  that  the 
tears  do  not  adhere  to  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  in  advanced  xerosis  the  lachrymal 
secretion  diminishes,  and  may  even  disappear  altogether,  for,  owing  to  the  marked 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  secretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  empty 
along  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  become  closed,  and  as  a  resiüt  of  this,  atrophy  of  the 
gland  itself  ensues.  The  patients,  when  led  to  weep  by  their  melancholy  state,  feel  only 
a  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  eyes;  they  cannot  shed  tears.  Arlt  found  in  a  case  of 
xerosis  obliteration  of  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  produced  by  the  great 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  lachrymal  gland  itself  being  diminished  to  one  third 
of  ita  normal  volume  and  transformed  into  a  tissue  resembling  fat.  In  that  form  of 
xerosis  also  which  occurs  in  connection  with  keratomalacia  there  is  a  striking  deficiency 
in  the  lachrymal  secretion;  but  here  probably  we  have  to  do  with  a  nervous  disturb- 
ance, namely,  with  an  absence  of  the  reflex  lachrymal  secretion,  due  to  depression  of 
the  general  nutrition  and  particularly  of  the  nervous  functions.  In  a  case  of  this  sort 
Cirincione  has  found  on  autopsy  an  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  ganghon 
GasserL 

XIII.  Extravasation  of  Serum  and  Blood  beneath  the 

Conjunctiva. 

25.  (Edema  and  also  extravasation  of  blood,  if  of  any  great  extent, 
are  observed  only  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  in  the  retro- 
tarsal fold,  as  these,  on  account  of  the  laxity  with  which  they  are  fixed 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  can  be  readily  lifted  up  over  quite  large  areas 
by  fluid.  The  same  thing  does  not  occur  in  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  be- 
cause it  is  too  intimately  adherent  to  the  underlying  cartilage. 

In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  we  meet  with  both  inflammatory 
oedema  (oedema  calidum),  occurring  in  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  or 
the  organs  near  it,  and  with  non-inflammatory  oedema  (oedema  frigi- 
dum),  resulting  from  simple  transudation  of  fluid.  Since  oedema,  as  a 
rule,  is  of  importance  merely  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  affection, 
treatment  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  latter.  Should  it  be  desirable 
to  take  any  special  measures  against  the  oedema  itself,  the  most  suita- 
ble means  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  pressure  bandage,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  tense  oedema,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  exudation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is 
known  as  ecchymoma  suhconjuncthale.  We  then  see  a  spot  of  varying 
extent  and  of  a  vivid-red  or  dark-red  color;  sometimes  the  whole 
conjunctiva  sclerse  is  suffused  with  blood.  Ecchymosis  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  an  inflammatory  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its 
uniformly  red  coloration,  in  w^hich  no  network  of  vessels  can  be  recog- 
nized, and  also  by  its  sharp  limitation  from  the  unsuffused  portions 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  are  ordinarily  quite  normal  and  uncolored. 
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Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  develop  after  injuries  and  operations 
upon  the  conjunctiva  (particularly  after  squint  operations) ^  and,  fur- 
thermore, in  violent  inflammations,  especially  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
Spontaneous  suffusions  in  an  otherwise  healthy  conjunctiva  are  fre- 
quent in  old  people,  whose  blood-vessels  have  brittle  wallsj  the  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels  being  often  occasioned  by  great  bodily  exertion  *  or 
by  coughing,  sneezing^  vomiting,  straining,  etc.  In  children  also  spon- 
taneous ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  are  observed,  chiefly  after 
whooping  cough.  A  special  symptomatic  significance  belongs  to  those 
ecchymoses  which  develop,  to  all  appearance  spontaneously ,  after  an 
injury  to  the  skull.  Here  we  have  to  do  wdth  case^  in  which  a  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  has  occurred,  and  the  blood ,  as  it  escapes,  gradu- 
ally oozes  forw^ard  through  the  orbit  until  it  lodges  beneath  the  con* 
junctiva  (see  g  133). 

Subconjunctix^al  ecchymoses  become  absorbed  in  from  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks  without  producing  any  ulterior  serious  consequences,  and 
in  themselves  require  no  treatment  whatever*  We  generally  prescribe 
compresses  of  lead  water  [or  hot  water]  i  more  for  the  purpose  of  appeas- 
ing the  patient  than  of  obtaining  a  more  speedy  resorption, 

Inffammaiory  (Edema  is  associated  with  the  most  various  inflammatory  affections, 
auch  as  inflammations  of  the  Uds  (erysipelas,  hordeolum),  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
(periostitis),  of  the  lachrymal  sa<;  {dacryocyntitis),  of  the  conjunctiva  (particularly 
gonorrhreal  conjunctivitis),  of  the  eyeball  itaelf  (purulent  keratitis,  irido-cyclitis,  and 
panoplil  halmitis) ,  and,  furthermore,  of  structures  posterior  to  the  eyeball  (tenonitis, 
phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  cerebrospinal  meningitis).  Inflammatory  cedema  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  whose  conjunctiva  is  particularly  extensible  and  so  loosely 
attached  thai  we  observe  oedema  in  this  situation  sometimes  with  trifling  conjunctival 
catarrhs.  We  commonly  find  the  oedema  most  pronounced  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  J  because  here  the  count  er- pressure  exerted  by  the  lids  is  wanting;  and  not  in- 
frequently an  cedematous  fold  of  conjunctiva  is  found  in  tlie  palpebral  ßasure,  pinched 
off,  HO  to  apeak,  from  the  rest  by  the  lida* 

An  inflammatory  cedema  of  the  conjunctiva  m  produced  artificially  for  therapeutic 
purposes  by  diönin  (or  the  chemically  allied,  less  soluble  peronin).  If  a  little  finely 
powdered  dionin  is  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sac  or  a  5-per-cent  solution  is  instilled, 
a  moderate  inject  ion  of  the  eye  develops  within  a  few  mimites,  associated  with  some 
burning  and  xvith  a  very  marked  cedema  of  the  conjunctiva  so  tliat  a  tense  Chemosis  is 
produced  [with  often  considerable  puffiness  of  the  lids].  I'his  inflammatory  tEdema 
disappjears  after  some  laours.  With  repeated  applications  the  efl'ect  of  the  drug  pro- 
gressively diminiBhee.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  exudation  of  blood  serum  in 
laige  quantities  into  the  eon  junctiva  may  act  to  modify  the  circulation  in  the  eye. 
To  dionin,  therefore,  has  been  attributed  the  property  of  faciUtating  absorption,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  employed  for  clearing  up  corneal  opacities.  In  scleritis  and  irido- 
cyclitis dionin  ameliorates  the  violent  pain  and  also  little  by  little  diminishes  the 
injection  of  the  eye.  Furthermore,  it  acts  \^Ty  well  to  counteract  marked  photo- 
phobia in  conjunctivitis  eczema tosa,  parenchymatous  keratitis,  etc* 

Noninflammatory  eedema  is  caused  by  hydrwmia  or  by  atasia.  In  the  former  case 
it  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  albuminuria,  and  sometimes  then  recurs  a  number  of  times, 
but  each  titne  disappears  again  rapidly  (oedema  fugax)*  A  peculiar  sort  of  i^dema  ia 
the  ßUraHo7i  tpilema  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  It  is  observed  after  operation» 
or  injuries  whicl»  liave  produced  a  perforation  in  the  most  anterior  section  of  the  sclera, 
sod  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  aqueous  from  the  anterior  chamlier  ooäos  between 
the  incompletely  cloaed  edges  of  the  wound  and  lodges  under  the  conjunctiva*    Aocord- 
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ingly,  when  cicatrization  occurs,  the  cedema  commonly  disappears.  But  if  a  minute 
opening  remains  in  the  sclera,  the  oedema  too  persists — a  condition  which  is  designated 
as  cystoid  cicatrization  (see  Fig.  131).  (Edema  from  filtration  is  found  either  in  the 
region  of  the  fistulous  opening  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  the  fluid 
sinking  in  obedience  to  gravity. 

Not  infrequently  we  see  in  the  scleral  conjunctiva  small  bright  vesicles,  arranged 
in  a  row  like  a  string  of  pearls,  or  even  joined  so  as  to  form  longer  sausage-like  swell- 
iDgiw  Here  we  have  to  do  with  dilated  lymph  vessels  that  are  filled  with  a  clear  liquid 
—that  is,  with  lymphangiectasice.  These  occur  both  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  also  when  the  conjunctiva  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Ecehymoses  of  the  conjunctiva,  free  from  danger  as  they  are,  terrify  the  patient 
by  their  conspicuous  look,  especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  spread  still  further 
in  the  next  few  days  after  they  first  develop.  In  these  cases  the  Pinguecula  stands  out 
with  peculiar  distinctness,  as  a  light,  white  or  yellowish  spot  upon  the  red  substratum. 
From  the  transparent  cornea  the  ecchymosis  is  delimited  by  a  narrow  gray  border. 
This  18  the  inner  margin  of  the  limbus,  which  is  too  closely  adherent  to  the  cornea  to  be 
lifted  up  by  the  blood.  In  eyes  with  blue  iris,  the  latter  often  has  its  color  apparently 
changed  to  green  in  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  ecchymosis.  This  is  caused  by  the 
extension  of  the  blood  in  a  very  thin  layer  (in  which  it  appears  green)  between  the 
Umellgp  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  make  the  iris  which  lies  behind  it  seem  green. 

The  entrance  of  air  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  (emphysema)  is  some- 
times observed  simultaneously  with  the  escape  of  air  beneath  the  skin  of  the  hds  or  into 
the  orbital  tissue  (see  {  {  115  and  133). 


XIV.  Tumors  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

26.  Both  malignant  and  benign  tumors  occur  in  the  conjunctiva. 
The  most  important  form  of  benign  tumors  is  the 

Dermoid  Tumor. — This  is  a  flat  growth  of  solid  consistence,  which, 
so  to  speak,  straddles  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  being  situated  partly 
in  the  conjunctiva  and  partly  in  the  cornea,  with  w^hich  latter  it  is 
immovably  connected.  It  most  frequently  occurs  on  the  external  (tem- 
poral) side  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  63).  Its  color  is  white  or  reddish,  its 
surface  epidermoid  and  often  dry.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  fine 
down,  or  even  with  longer  hair.  Histological  examination  shows  that 
the  growth  possesses  the  composition  of  the  external  skin;  it  consists 
of  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue,  covered  with  epidermis,  and  contains 
hair  follicles  and  various  glands.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  island  of  skin 
upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball. 

Dermoid  tumors  are  always  congenital,  and  are  frequently  found 
along  with  other  congenital  anomahes,  like  congenital  harelip  or  wart- 
like appendages  of  skin  in  front  of  the  ears.  Sometimes  they  grow 
still  larger  after  birth. 

The  chief  harm  that  dermoids  do  is  to  produce  a  considerable  dis- 
figurement. If  they  are  large,  and  especially  if  they  are  covered  with 
hair,  they  cause  mechanically  an  irritation  of  the  eye,  and  also  inter- 
fere with  vision,  in  so  far  as  they  encroach  upon  the  pupillary  area  of 
the  cornea.  They  are  removed  by  a  simple  process  of  ablation,  which 
consists  in  detaching  the  tumor  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  sub- 
jacent cornea  and  sclera.  The  resulting  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  should, 
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as  far  as  possible,  be  covered  by  drawing  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
it.  That  portion  of  the  cornea  upon  which  the  tumor  was  formerly 
situated  remains  clouded  permanently.  If  remnants  of  the  tumor  have 
been  left,  the  latter  may  in  part  form  again. 

Of  malignant  tumors,  epithelioma  and  sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva 
occur.  These  originate  ordinarily  in  the  limbus  conjunctivse,  and  thence 
extend  both  into  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  cornea. 

Epithelioma  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva forms  a  non-pigmented,  flat, 
sessile  tumor  with  a  broad  base. 
It  remains  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined to  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
its  extension  in  the  latter  often 
resembUng  a  pannus  (Figs.  64 
and  65).  The  tumor  shows  a 
great  tendency  to  superficial 
ulceration. 

The  sarcomata  that  start 
from  the  limbus  are  generally 
pigmented  (melano-sarcomata). 
In  opposition  to  an  epithelioma, 
they  grow  more  in  height  than 
in  breadth,  and  are  attached  to 
the  substratum  by  only  a  slen- 
der base.  They  hence  form  dark- 
colored,  very  prominent  mush- 
room-like growths,  which  often 
overlie  a  great  part  of  the  cor- 
nea, although,  if  we  lift  them 
up,  we  find  the  cornea  beneath 
for  the  most  part  normal  (Figs. 
66  and  67).  Both  epitheliomata 
and  sarcomata  develop  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and,  if  they  are  not  removed,  spread  steadily;  sarcomata, 
especially,  grow,  until  at  length  they  form  gigantic  tumors.  At  last  the 
patient  succumbs  from  exhaustion,  or  from  metastases  which  form  in 
the  internal  organs.  The  tumors  must  therefore  be  removed  as  early 
and  as  radically  as  possible.  As  long  as  they  are  still  quite  small  and 
superficial,  radical  removal  can  be  performed  with  preservation  of  the 
eyeball.  The  tumor  is  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  partly  with 
the  knife,  partly  with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  the  spot  which  it  has 
occupied  is  thoroughly  burnt  with  caustics,  or,  still  better,  with  the 
actual-  cautery.  If  complete  removal  of  the  growth  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible in  this  way,  the  eye,  too,  must  be  removed,  even  though  it  still 
possesses  visual  power. 


Fio.  63. — Dermoid  Tumor  of  the  Ck>RNEA  and 
Subconjunctival  Lipoma  in  a  Thirtebn-tbab- 
OLD  Girl. 

The  h&iry  dermoid  tumor  is  situated  on  the  outer 
and  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  lying  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  cornea,  and  more  largely  in  the  sclera.  The 
eye  h&n  to  be  turned  stroni^ly  inward  in  order  to 
bring  the  lipoma  well  into  view.  The  lipoma  has  a 
form  differing  from  the  ordinary  in  that  it  consists 
of  two  lobules,  one,  more  bulging,  lying  beneath  the 
lower  lid,  the  other,  flatter  and  lymg  under  the  upper 
lid.  In  addition  it  sends  out  a  process  which  runs  in 
the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  eyeball  as  far  as  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  is  everywhere  covered 
by  compact  conjunctiva  which  resembles  skin,  but 
which  nevertheless  allows  the  yellow  color  of  the 
underlying  fat  to  show  through. 
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Dertnoid  tumors  are  solid  not  hollow  and  hence  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  der- 
moid cjTBta  ({  135).  They  occupy  a  position  midway  between  that  of  skin  and  mucous 
membniDe.  Their  thick  epithelium  is  like  epidermis  but  does  not  become  corneous. 
The  tough  connective  tissue  lying  beneath  the  epithelium  resembles  the  cutis  and,  like 
the  latter,  contains,  besides  hair  follicles,  sebaceous  glands  and  often  also  sweat  glands. 
On  the  other  hand  acinous  glands  also  occur  such  as  are  present  in  mucous  membranes 
(like  Krause's  glands  of  the  conjunctiva).  In  rare  cases  dermoids  contain  hyaline 
cartilage  or  bone  (the  latter  cases  being  described  as  osteomaia)^  so  that  complicated 
ftructures  <fevelop  which  may  be  called  teratomata. 

Remak  supposed  that  dermoids  like  dermoid  cysts  originated  in  a  fetal  invagina- 
tion of  the  outer  germ-layer.  On  the  other  hand  Van  Duyse  believed  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  a  circimiscribed  adhesion  between  the  amnion  and  the  siuiace  of  the  eye- 
ball, which  before  the  fourth  month  is  not  covered  by  the  hds.  The  adhesion  between 
the  amnion  and  the  eyeball  afterward  is  drawn  out  into  a  cord  and  finally  breaks  in 
two,  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  eye  remaining  behind  as  a  dermoid  tumor.  But 
this  hypothesis  does  not  explain  why  this  point  of  attachment  shows  the  structure  of 

Fio.  64. 

Kir..  Ck). 


Fio.  64. — ^Epithelioma  or  the  Limbub  and  Cornea.  The  patient  a  man  of  fifty-six  yean  of 
■ce  had  noticed,  as  much  as  thirteen  yeam  before,  that  a  pellicle  was  beginning  to  grow  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  oomea  in  the  left  eye.  With  the  exception  of  its  lower  mner  9uadrant  the  cornea  is 
eotirdy  covered  by  a  gray  deposit,  the  surface  of  which  is  coarsely  nodular  and  is  traversed  by  numer- 
ous vessels  which  arise  from  the  limbus.  In  the  deposit  can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass 
Msttered  bright  dots  (epithelial  pearls).  Owing  to  these  the  deposit  in  spots  aoauiree  a  greasy  aspect. 
The  new  growth  passes  from  the  cornea  on  into  the  limbus  ana  at  the  temporal  side  a  little  way  into 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  which  at  this  spot  has  also  taken  on  a  nodular  and  in  places  gelatinous 
charmcter. 

Fio.  65. — Section  throuor  the  Anterior  Skgment  of  the  Same  Etk.  The  section  starts 
from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  eye  and  runs  downward  and  inward. 

the  external  skin  with  glands,  since  the  amniotic  bands  are  simple  connective  tissue. 
It  is  hence  more  probable  that  the  amnion  contributes  to  the  development  of  dermoids 
only  to  this  extent,  that  when  there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  the  amnion 
is  in  closer  contact  with  the  eye  and  may  press  the  lid  against  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  same  thing  might  be  done  by  amniotic  bands.  As  a  result  of  the  pressure 
there  might  develop  a  circumscribed  adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  which 
afterward  becomes  detached  bu^  not  without  rudimentary  portions  of  skin  tissue  being 
left  on  the  siuiace  of  the  eyeball,  which  rudimentary  portions  afterwards  develop  into 
a  dermoid. 

Lipoma  svbconjunctivale  forms  a  tumor,  situated  upon  the  upper  and  outer  circum- 
ferenc«  of  the  eyeball,  between  the  rectus  extemus  and  rectus  superior  muscle,  and 
appearing  of  a  yellowish  color  as  seen  through  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  of  triangular 
form,  the  sharply  defined  base  of  the  triangle  looking  toward  the  oomea,  while  the  two 
sides  of  the  triangle,  which  are  directed  outward  pass  gradually  into  the  orbital  fat. 
If  the  tumor  is  small  it  ordinarily  remains  concealed  beneath  the  outer  canthus,  and  can 
be  brought  into  view  only  by  turning  the  eye  strongly  inward  (Fig.  63).  Larger  hpo- 
mata  are  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward, 
and  hence  cause  disfigurement;  but  they  do  no  other  harm.  Microscopical  examination 
shows  that  the  tumor  consists  of  fat  lobules.  The  conjunctiva  that  coats  it  is  thickened 
and  of  a  character  reeembhng  skin,  and  in  this  regard  a  lipoma  is  akin  to  the  dermoids 
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(Hptwlermoid).  Like  the  latter,  it  Is  congenital,  but  sometimes  grows  to  a  eoiisiderable 
size  at  the  time  of  puberty*  If  it  h  dt-öired  to  remove  the  tumor  on  account  of  tiie 
disfigurement  it  prodiices,  we  divide  the  tiiickened  oünj\m<^tiva  ü&  far  as  niay  be,  and 
then  remove  as  much  of  the  ina^s  of  fat  as  is  visible  in  the  palpebral  hssiure;  a  radical 
removal  of  ail  the  adipose  tissue  is  unne€eÄ34^^J^ 

Cyd«  in  the  forijmictiva  are  commonly  represented  by  small  vesicles  filled  with  a 
limpid  lirjuid.  Most,  of  the^e  vesicles^  and  particularly  thase  sHuated  upon  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  eyeball^  originate  from  dilated  lymph  vessel«  (see  p^e  lii7)*  In  the 
fetrotarsal  fold  cyst«  occur  which  take  their  starting  pimi  from  Ivrauae's  glands  or 
from  new-formed  glands  in  the  conjunctiva  (puge  56) j  and  there  are  alüo  congenital 
cysts  and  cysts  that  are  produced  in  the  conjvmctiva  by  traumatism.  Larger  cysts  i 
situated  beneath  the  eonjvinctiva  are  formed  by  the  Cysticercus  ceDuloso?.  The  latter  is 
üt>ser\^ed  for  tlie  niost  part  in  children  or  in  adolescents*.  In  «ut*h  a  case  I  he  conjunctiva 
at  one  particular  j^poi  i«  found  tra^'ersed  by  dilated  vesseb,  and  forms  a  nodular  pro- 
tuberance (Fig,  68).  underneath  may  be  fell  the  cyst  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  readily 
pushed  about  upon  the  subjacent  part»;   in  individual  easels,  however,  it  is  intimately 


Fig,  67, 


Fm.  fiO. — Mia.ANo-^^i;  M  \  *ii  Tiik  l.iMJii  E^  EsrRftArrtiNO  upon  tre  Cornea»  The  djirk  browii 
«auH&ge-Eilmpec]  rumor  xi;m  i  -  Fnicn  I  tic  linibut*  find  overlie»  the  tippd'  tlurd  of  Ui«  coroea.  Oii  iu  lur- 
fiLCft  cam  be  h^ea  iJihit'^J  ^«mii^.  In,  the  i>mlcrii.  the  anterior  ciliary  vi^iuh  jLfe  oomfpieiiiüum^ly  viidbis 
emereiiie  ut  tM>me'  «(wrnnre  früm  the  mnririri  of  the  foriiea.  The  buriler  lA  ihv  upper  lid  prvpent^  near 
tlie  irijjer  unjiile  of  t  lie  ]i<ls,  ii  !-insll  limpid  vysi.  This  is  E<itiiat«cl  rtgbl  in  the  row  of  Ijuilica  and  is  derived 
frotii  a  gtatid  ni  Moll, 

Fiii.  rt7. — A  pcuPK^ntctrt^Ait  Sfx'TJo«  or  thjc  Samis  Evü.  The  tumor  aitoply  Ilea  upon  the  eoruBa 
withuut  pciiietriitinf  into  it. 


adherent  to  the  suhjaeent  sclera  or  to  one  of  the  ocular  muscles.  If  the  cyst  has  very 
tliin  walls,  the  bead  of  rhc  wortn  can  be  retHjgniaed  as  a  whitish  spot  in  its  interior.  It 
is  eajsy  to  remove  the  cyaticercus  by  splitting  up  the  conjunctiva  and  diasecting  out  the 
cysty  which  consi'^ti*  of  the  Cysticercus  vesicle  inclo^^ied  in  a  Capsula  of  connective  tissua 
that  has  been  formed  about  the  animal. 

Under  the  name  of  pot^pi  of  tlio  conjunctiva  we  understand  soft,  rarely  rather 
hard,  outgrowths  which  are  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  by  a  pedicle^  and  whose  smooth 
surface  la  covered  with  mucous  membrani^.  These  originAte  nwiat  frecjuently  in  the 
retrotanuil  fold  or  in  ihe  eonjimctiva  of  the  lids.  As  a  rtde,  they  are  eo  small  as  not  to 
be  disclosed  until  the  lid«  are  everted;  sometimes^  however,  they  are  large  enough  to 
project  out  l)etv\een  the  hds.  Larger  polypi  are  frequently  ulcerated  uiion  their  surface, 
as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  injuries  to  winch  they  are  necessarily  aubjected.  In  their 
nature  polypi  are  small  fibromata,  which  push  out  the  conjunctiva  in  a  sac-like  pro- 
trusion Wore  thejn.  Their  treatment  consist-^  in  ablation  and  a  subsequent  cautetix^ 
tion  of  their  liase  with  the  silvt^r-nitrate  stick. 

PfipUhmaia  of  tbe  conjunctiva  are  frequently  confounded  with  polj'pi,  but  are 
diatinjfuished  from  them  by  their  surface  being  not  smcMith,  but  papiÜÄrj*— that  is 
nodulated,  like  a  raspberry  or  cautifiower.  They  are  either  provided  with  a  pedicle  or 
are  sessile,  having  a  broad  base  and  extending  in  a  flat  layer  over  quite  a  large  seetion 
of  the  t^njunctiva.   They  sUrt  moat  frequently  from  the  region  of  the  caruncle,  but  may 
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take  their  origin  from  other  portions  of  the  conjunctivae  and  sometimes  seveml 
tXSk  Ät  onee  are  present  in  different  portioris  of  iJie  ronjiini-tiva*    They  muit 
bo  nnicnn&cl  very  thoroughly^  äince  ihey  are  extretneiy  apt  to  reeur, 

A  third  form  of  tuiwor,  having  an  external  rcaeniblance  to  polypi  of  the  conjunctiva, 
an  tho  granulatktn  iumitra.  fheHe^  like  polypi^  fonn  »uiall,  namh room-like^  pedicled 
tymocs.  Unlike  pulypi,  however,  they  are  nc*t  covered  by  ccmjuuctiva,  but  consist  of 
lalycd  granulation  tiasue.  They  develop  in  places  where  a  loäs  of  subi^tanre  exiaU  in 
tbr  iimjUJM''iiva,  whether  a^  a  result  of  ulecrB  (or  even  large  eiflorest*ences  in  ease^  of 
«Dnjiuiettviti:^  €^zeinalosa)  or  as  a  nwuit  of  injurie^ä  or  of  operations  (most  frequently 
aft4!r  tonotoinie»,  at  the  »ite  of  the  conjunctival  waitnd^  and,  after  enucleation,  at  the 
biKtcrtti  cl  the  eon junct  ival  sac) .  I n  the  case  of  chalajsiai  aIi»o^  which  have  broken  through 
tbe  conjunctiva  of  the  lid^^  we  quite  often  see  a  granulation  mass  growing  out  of  the 
o|ic*ning-  Alf  er  existing  for  some  time  granulation  tumors  become  more  and  more  con- 
sCfieied  at  tlieir  base  by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  surrounding  conjunctiva, 
•o  tliat  iJiey  ultimately  fall  olT  of  themsiflves  jf  they  have  not  been  previously  removed* 

*rhe  ihn«  varieties  of  tumora  above  mentioned  often  contain  an  abundance  of 
dOatcid  veesckj    in  fact,  some  ca^es  of  very  vascular  polypi  have  l>e<!n  described  ba 
pedieiiliLb'^l  angioiTiata  of  the  conjunctiva.     It  is  hence  easy  to  conceive  how  theiQ 
iutnora  can  rtwlily  give  nae  to  re- 
^mtAtsA,   lieinorrluigea,  especially    if 
they  «Pd  ulcerated  in  spots  v^nd  are 
mecliftnicaUy  injured,  a»,  for  exatn- 
|il*,  b^  the  nibbing  of  the  lids  upon 
tlMm.      \tany  legends   of   \m\t^   of 
btood  may  be  referrfid  to  this  t*tivtE*e. 

Hmmmi^fiamatü  of  the  conjunc- 
w%  a»,  WA  a  rule,  those  which  were 
criginally  situated  in  the  lidj$  and 
itave  graduaUy  pa^«ed  over  ufion 
%hm  conjunctiva.  Primary  angio- 
iBAta  ai«  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
conjunct  iva^and  are  generally  found 
in  llie  T^on  of  the  inner  angle  of  the 
«ye.  Thejr  are  for  the  most  part 
«oagiiailal,  aftd  increase  in  sikp  aftt^r 
binli.  With  regard  to  treat  jnent^ 
see  Angioiniil«  of  the  Lid^  (}  11Ö). 

.4ji  regards  the  malignant  tumors ^  the  epitheliomata  and  sarconiata,  we  must  die- 
linir^nHkh  bi'lween  tiuii^e  which  originate  in  the  surrounding  structures,  especially  the 
lick,  and  MH^jialarily  pass  over  upjn  ihe  conjunctivH,  and  tho»e  whiuh  from  the  l:>egiimjng 
arr  sitvmied  upon  (he  conjunctiva  and  are  hence  to  be  kjoked  u|)on  as  primary  con- 
junctival tumors.  Thft4e  lallcr  originate  moülly  from  the  linibtis.  7  he  predilection 
•bowti  by  epitheliomata  for  the  l»ounilary  line  betw&en  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is 
to  b©  considered  an  an  analogue  of  t  he  fart  that ,  in  other  |mrts  of  the  iKidy  also,  epitheUo- 
luata  occupy  by  prcfereni^  tho«^  !«|Kit^  where  one  kind  of  epithelium  paase«  into  anothefi 
as«  for  indlan4t\  the  Ijoundary  line  Ijetween  skin  and  mucous  membrane  (atius,  lipe, 
gnafginii  of  the  lidä,  etc.).  An  additional  factor  giving  rim  to  the  development  of  epi- 
tJarlioinala  at  the  limbus  is  proliably  furnished  by  the  anatomical  character  of  the 
litifir.  *rhe  limbtm  ia  the  only  place  in  the  (x^ular  conjtmctiva,  in  which  small  papillae 
arp  fiomially  present.  Between  the8e  papillsp  we  sometimes  find  even  in  the  healthy 
eyt,  a  prolif  oral  ion  of  epitheUum,  the  latter  growing  in  the  form  of  c-onical  proceesefl 
l^to  iImi  depth  of  tho  timue. 

8arci>n>ata  of  the  conjunctiva  are  almost  always  pigmented,  di^ering  in  thli  respet^t 
horn  the  epLllietiomata  (although^  as  an  extreme  rarity,  ve»m  of  pigmented  epitheli^ 
ctitata  do  occur).  Melanotic  Hareomata^  a«  h  known,  develop  in  those  localities  in 
irhirh  pignirnt  is  already  nonnally  [iresent.  They  hence  occur  upon  the  conjunctiva  of 
Ibe  lids,  and  above  all  upon  the  Umbusr  two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  even 


Fia,  68.—  L'\ja  I  It  j:uc"  l  ^  rii  U40\j  u^cit val.!«. 
»lagnititHl,  1|  >   1. 


In  m  tthi  t«n  yvnTn  cif  tif^  n  jimiill  tilcHnJ-rerl  ap^t  vam 
ubsfrv'od  uti  the  uiuiflJ  sH\m  of  ihc  pume»  two  luoiilhj  h9- 
hitf  »tie  rsinc  iifi<kr  in^atmenl.  TtiiiK  ntpol  bvi^mfs  coa- 
^Itinily  niurr  «"li^viiteiL  Ein<J  til  iJn^aum?  time  p^ler  imtit  if 
AMtimfd  i!-  pr*'w»n!  ftirm,  tlml  of  a  freely  movAbt«  oy«t^ 
l^'ing  ii^ueath  the  ixjtijunctivft. 
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under  physiological  conditions  contÄin  pigment.  At  the  limbus  particularly  the  quan- 
tity of  pigment  contained  is  sometimes  so  consideraUle  in  persons  of  the  brunette  type 
that  even  with  the  naked  eye  we  DOtice  in  it  either  tliserete  dark-brown  spots  or  a 
more  uniform  brovÄrn  coloration-  Apart  from  ihia  simple  condition  of  pronounced  pig- 
mentation, real  pigment  moles  {turn  pigmentosi)  occur.  These  are  most  frequent  in  the 
limba?  (Fig.  6t>)  and  at  the  border  of  the  lid.  They  are  small,  flat,  superficially  smooih. 
tumors  which  are  sometimes  but  httle,  sometimes  very  much  pigmented.  Their  struct- i 
ure  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  soft  na?vi  of  the  skin,  cells  being  deposited  in  the  con- 
junctiva which  are  grouped  to  form  nests  or  globes  composed  of  cells  (Fig,  70,  r).  The 
origin  of  these  cells  is  contested,  since  some  derive  them  from  the  endothelial  cells  of 
the  lyn^ph  vessels  (Eleckhnghauaen),  others  from  the  surface  epithelium  (Unna)  or 
fronj  the  Chromat ophorcö  (Ribhert).  Apart  from  this,  there  is  also  a  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium^  the  latter  growing  down  into  the  deeper  parts  in  the  form  of  gland-like 
invaginations  which  are  sometimes  solid,  sometimes  hollow  (Fig.  70,  I).    This  fact  ia 


Fir..  70. 


Fio,  BOh — N^vim  FJaMENTOBU»  laaiBK     Natural  et^if. 

Fia.  70. — A  PoRTios  of  the  Sjuce  N.evua*     MaKnifi«!  llJl  <  I,    Thp  tumar  enn^tisin  of  im  ecto 
nvtnaj  and  d  m^s^HlernuU  portiOD«    The  lattf)r  is  formal  of  gpUh  which  being:  paekenJ  donely  to^(ber,l 
mtm  arrangiHi  m  Hphffric&l  Ajfglame'ratlofLiPi.  z.    Th*we  arei  »eparatfsi  hy  ulender  bandu  of  connective  liasusl 
which  ciUTV  pJRinfmt  i-elb.    Thi«  4!<pi1  helium,  e^  of  the  conjunctiva  m  mafiy  plncc6  penetral««  into  th4i| 
depth  of  the  tfruwlh  no  that  the  e<-tod«rin»l  ronstjtuenl  of  the  tumur  j 
eration»  of  cellfl+    There  are  thu*  forme*]!  either  i«olid  phig^  compo^ied  ni 
ing  pearl *>  of  lamirtitte«!  ppitheliiim,  p;  or  hollisw  Kla'iu-hlte  invaKinatiürts.  I,  wlia^e  lum 
portion  isN  ortlininnly  dilated  to  form  rather  larjie  caviEiej^.  h.     [u  many  of  theoe  iipaee/i,  e.  g.,  »tA.  theftt 
are  fciutid  withiti  the  epithelial  celk  coccidia,  which  settle  by  prefereaße  in  prot«ct«d  portiooB  of  ihs 
ociQJitactiva  aud  act  aa  oellular  parafliten^ 


the  reason  why  auch  tumors  have  been  classed  by  aome  authorities  aa  epithehomata. 
If  stich  nie\1,  as  not  seldom  happens,  stürt  to  grow  and  develop  into  malignant  tumors, 
it  \a  always  a  »arconm  that  fortns  from  them,  because  the  gmwth  of  epithelium  aoon 
falls  quite  in  the  bai^kground  in  comparison  with  tfie  growth  of  the  t^eU  ne^ts. 

ll  is  itnpossible  to  make  a  radical  ren^oval  of  epibulbar  epitheliomat^  and  sarco* 
mata  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  eye,  in  easjea  in  which  these  tumore  have  so 
great  an  extent  siiperfie tally  tliat  tfie  (H>njunctiva  has  to  be  extensively  sacH^t^ed;  for 
tn  that  case  there  would  occur  a;s  a  res  id  t  of  the  operation  so  extensive  a  formation  of 
cicatricial  tissue,  w*ith  consefiuent  distortion  and  fixation  of  the  eyeball,  that  the  letter 
would  become  unserviceable  for  purp>3os  of  vision,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to 
extirpate  it  at  the  beginning.  So,  alao,  the  eyeball  mufitt  lie  sacrificed  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  tumor  grows  down  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues  at  any  one  point. — a  tiling 
which  is  ^peciEÜly  apt  to  happen  along  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels.  Such  an  occurrence 
is  often  not  discovered  until  after  the  removal  of  the  superficial  grtjwth,  or  may  e%*en 
not  lie  discovered  at  alL  In  the  latter  case  a  recurrencie  in  the  same  locality  occurs  soon 
after  the  apparently  radical  tTerttovah  The  following  history  serves  to  show  the  malig- 
nancy of  these  tumors  which  In  the  beginning  are  of  auch  iusignlflcani  minuteness: 
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In  the  year  1879  there  appeared  in  the  eye-clinic,  at  that  time  directed  by  Arlt,  a 
woman  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  having  a  melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eyeball.  This 
had  developed  from  a  minute  red  s]3ot  which  had  already  existed  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  which  had  begun  growing  larger  the  year  before.  It  had  the  dimensions  of  a  large 
pea,  was  of  reddish-brown  color,  and  was  situated  in  the  conjunctiva  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  cornea.  The  base  of  the  tumor  projected  from,  the  limbus  somewhat  into  the 
cornea,  but  nevertheless  did  not  extend  into  the  pupillary  area,  so  that  the  visual 
power  was  perfectly  normal.  I  extirpated  the  tumor  by  cutting  through  the  conjunc- 
tiva some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  tumor,  and  then  removed  the  latter  as  care- 
fully as  possible  from  its  base.  The  wound  surface  thus  formed,  which  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  the  conjunctiva  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  cornea,  was  scraped,  and  then 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  were  united  by  a  suture.  Healing  followed 
by  first  intention,  and  for  a  time  the  patient  remained  well.  It  was  not  till  May,  1886 
— that  is,  seven  years  later — that  the  patient  returned,  having  again  an  epibulbar 
melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eye,  which,  however,  this  time  was  situated  on  the  limbus  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  cornea,  and  formed  a  brov^TQ  tumor  half  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The 
thin  cicatrix  remaining  from  the' first  tumor  was  still  present,  quite  unchanged,  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  limbus  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cornea  also 
was  quite  normal.  For  this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  regard  the  melano-sarcoma, 
now  situated  at  the  inner  corneal  margin,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  tumor  removed  seven 
years  before  from  the  external  corneal  margin.  In  fact,  it  could  only  be  referred  to  a 
disposition  toward  the  formation  of  tumors,  inherent  in  the  limbus,  so  that  after  the 
removal  of  a  tumor  at  one  spot  a  similar  one  developed  in  another.  (I'he  same  thing 
holds  good  for  a  case  of  epithelioma  that  I  observed,  which  developed  simultaneously 
and  quite  independently  in  both  eyes,  and  in  both  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea.) 
The  small  tumor  was  removed,  and  the  place  where  it  had  been  situated  was  super- 
ficially cauterized  with  the  galvano-cautery  loop.  Recurrences,  however,  followed 
this  extirpation  in  rapid  succession.  Four  months  later,  in  September,  1886,  the  woman 
returned  with  a  recurrent  growth  at  the  upper  corneal  margin,  and  upon  the  removal 
of  this,  after  another  four  months,  two  nodules  formed  in  the  conjunctiva  to  the  inner 
and  lower  side  of  the  corneal  margin  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  order  the  more 
certainly  to  remove  everything  that  was  diseased,  I  resolved  this  time  to  enucleate  the 
eye,  although  it  was  still  serviceable  for  purposes  of  vision.  In  spite  of  this,  a  solid 
nodule  made  its  appearance,  not  more  than  six  montlis  later,  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 
The  woman  put  off  having  this  removed,  and  did  not  come  to  the  clinic  until  five  months 
later.  Meanwhile  the  glands  in  front  of  the  ear,  at  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  neck  had  become  enlarged  and  could  be  readily  felt.  Although  now  a 
radical  operation,  consisting  of  a  complete  exenteration  of  the  orbit  and  the  removal  of 
all  discoverable  glands,  was  performed,  nevertheless  only  a  few  months  afterward 
enlarged  glands  were  again  observed.  Since  then  (in  February,  1890)  the  woman  has 
succumbed  to  an  extension  of  the  growth  to  the  internal  organs. 

Other  tumors  that  may  be  mentioned  as  occurring,  although  very  rarely,  in  the 
oonjimctiva,  are  fibromata,  myxomata,  cylindromata,  and  lymphangiomata. 

The  plica  semilunaris  and  the  caruncle  which  is  situated  upon  it  partici{)ate  in  the 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the  disease  of 
these  parts  separately.  Sometimes  the  little  hairs  which  the  caruncle  always  has  upon 
it  are  so  long  as  to  irritate  the  eye;  in  that  case  the  hairs  must  be  epilated.  The  new 
formations  of  the  caruncle  are  designated  by  the  old  name  encanthis;"  benign  new 
formations,  such  as  simple  pwlypoid  or  papillary  outgrowths  of  the  caruncle,  are  called 
encanthis  benigna;    malignant  new  formations  are  called  encanthis  maligna. 

S2  From  <V,  in.  and  KavBö^,  angle  of  the  eye. 
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27,  The  cornea^  together  with  the  sclera,  represents  the  outer  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  eyeball,  of  which  the  cornea  forms  the  traiiii; parent  por- 
tion,  Seen  from  in  fronts  the  cornea  has  the  form  of  a  horizontal  elhpse, 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  its  ba^e,  which  is  12  mm.,  surpassing  the 
vertical  tliameter,  which  is  11  mm.  It  is  thinner  in  the  center  than 
at  the  edge«,  where  its  thickness  amounts  to  about  I  mm.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  cur%^atiire  of  the  posterior  surface  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  anterior.    The  latter  has  on  the  average  a  radius  of 

curvature  of  7*5  mm.  Since  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  whole 
eye  18  more  than  this — amount- 
ing,in  fact*  to  12  mm.— the  curv- 
ature of  the  cornea  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  eye- 
liall;  the  cornea  therefore  rests 
on  the  sclera  like  a  watch  crys- 
tal. The  same  comparison  also 
obtains  for  the  method  in  which 
the  cornea  is  inserted  into  the 
sclera;  for»  in  its  posterior  layers 
the  cornea  extends  farther  to- 
ward the  periphery  than  in  the  anterior,  where  the  sclera,  as  It  were,  laps 
over  the  edge  of  the  cornea*  The  microscope,  however,  does  not  show 
any  sharp  boundary  line  between  cornea  and  sclera;  on  the  contrary. 
the  fibers  of  one  pass  continuously  into  those  of  the  other. 

The  healthy  cornea  is  transparent.  Almost  all  morbid  changes  of 
the  corneal  tissue  make  themselves  known  at  once  by  a  diminution  of 
thiö  transparency.  In  advanced  age,  however,  a  cloudiness  makes  its 
appearance  even  in  the  healthy  cornea  (areus  senilis  corneae  or  geron- 
toxon').  This  consists  of  a  narrow  gray  line  which  runs  near  the 
corneal  margin,  and  is  concentric  with  it.  It  shows  itself  under  the 
form  of  a  ^ray  arc,  first  at  the  upper,  soon  after  at  the  lower,  margin 
of  the  cornea:  finally  the  two  arcs  unite  at  the  outer  and  inner  side 
of  the  cornea  to  form  a  closed  ring.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  areas 
senilis  is  sharply  defined,  and  is  separated  from  the  limbus  by  a  strip 
of  perfectly  clear  cornea;   on  its  inner  aspect,  or  the  one  turned  to- 
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viird  the  center  of  the  eornea,  on  the  other  hand^  the  cloudiness  grad- 
wM\  ühiides  away  uniil  it  is  tost  in  the  traasparent  cornea. 

The  conieu  euaj^ifjis  of  the  following  layens; 

L  The  anlerior  epUhelium  (Fig.  72 j  E;  Fig.  71).  This  is  a  pavement 
e|>tt helium  cunsiötmg  of  several  layers;  the  lowermost  cells  (foot  cells, 
Fig.  71 1  u)  are  cylindrical,  then  follow  rounded  cells  (Fig.  71^  m),  and 
fianlly    flat    rells    (Fig.    71 1    o). 

2»  Bowman's  vievibrane 
(laaiiaa  elastica  unteriürj  Fig.  72, 
£)  is  a  Ihin,  homogeneouB  mem- 
bmne  ch*sely  fonnected  with  the 
comeiil  lamella?  lying  beneath  it. 
It  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
ypperniost  layer  of  the  stroma 
of  the  cornea,  which  has  become 
hiimugeneoug  and  destitute  of 
cells.  From  the  epithelium  it  Is 
ifepHrated  by  a  sharply  defined 
border:  and*  under  pathological 
to  -  öÄ  well  as  after  death, 

tl  I     ^       rlium  separates  readily 
from  Bowman'ö  membrane. 

3.  The  Btroma  {Fig.  72,  S), 
Tills  is  composed  of  a  ground 
ßuljstance  and  of  cells.  The 
ground  substance  in  its  ulti- 
mate constitution  consists  of 
fine  fibrilte  of  connective  tis- 
^uc,  united  by  a  cement  sub- 
stance into  flat  bundles.  The 
bundles  are  st»  apphed  to  one 
another  that  lamellae  (Fig,  72,  /) 
are  produced;  by  the  arrange- 
irent  of  thc^e  lamella?  in  layers 
otie  alxjve  another,  the  cornea  is 
built  up.  The  hitter  has,  there- 
fore, a  laminated  structure.  The 

indivtihial  Iamell3[>,  are  connected  together  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  Cornea  into  its  lamella;  perfectly  and  without  tearing  many  fibers. 

Between  the  lamellae  he  the  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  the 
ewnea!  corpn^clvR,  which  are  of  two  kinds — non-motile  and  motile  cells. 
The  former  are  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the  cornea.  They  are  cells  with 
a  lar|£e  nucleus  and  a  very  flat,  protoplasmic  cell  body,  the  numerous 
branched  processes  of  which  are  connected  with  the  processes  of  ad- 
joining cells  so  that  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  system  of  connected 
protoplasmic  bodies  (cells  and  their  processes.— Figs.  73,  74,  and  75). 
10 
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The  second  variety  of  cells  belonging  to  the  stroma  are  the  motile 
corpuscles  of  the  cornea  (wandering  cells),  which  were  discovered  by 
Recklinghausen.  These  are  nothing  but  white  blood  corpuscles  which 
have  made  their  way  into  the  cornea,  and  which  move  about  in  its  sys- 
tem of  lymph  passages.  In  the  normal  cornea  they  are  present  in  very 
small  amount;  but  whenever  any  irritation  acts  upon  the  cornea  they 
at  once  increase  considerably  in  number,  since  they  escape  from  the 


Fio.  73. — Fixed  Corneal  Corpuscles  of  the  Froo.   (After  v.  Ebner).  BCagnified  325  x  1. 

k  nuclei  of  the  corneal  corpuscles,  p,  processes  of  the  oella.  which  either  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  or  anastomose  with  each  other,  a,  pressure-ridges  so-called  beokuse  the  wav  they  are  produced 
is  that  the  cell  protoplasm  is  squeezed  into  the  gaps  adjoining  the  lameU»,  ana  being  compressed 
there,  are  moulued  into  a  rectilmear,  ridge-like  shape. 


network  of  blood-vessels  forming  the  marginal  loops  and  pass  into  the 
cornea.  These  cells  play  an  important  part  in  inflammation  of  the 
cornea. 

4.  DescemeVs  membrane  (lamina  elastica  posterior,  D  Fig.  72)  is 
a  homogeneous,  hyaloid  membrane  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary 
of  the  cornea.  Unlike  Bowman's  membrane,  it  is  quite  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  from  which  also  it  is  chemically 
different.  It  is  very  resistant  to  chemical  reagents,  and  likewise  to 
pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  cornea.  When  the  entire  stroma 
of  the  cornea  has  broken  down  into  pus,  we  often  see  the  thin  Descemet's 
membrane  still  for  days  offering  resistance  and  remaining  unimpaired 
(see  §  33). 
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5.  The  posterior  epithelium  (endothelium,  e,  Fig.  72).  This,  under 
the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  coats  the  posterior  surface 
of  Descemet's  membrane. 

The  cornea  at  its  margin  abuts  against  three  membranes,  the  con- 
junctiva, the  sclera,  and  the  uvea  (iris  and  ciliary  body).  Embryology 
teaches  us  that  the  cornea  consists  of  three  superimposed  layers,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  membranes  adjacent,  and  may  be 
said  to  represent  its  continuation  over  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
eyeball.  The  cornea  hence  consists  of  three  divisions — a  conjunctival, 
a  scleral,  and  a  uveal.  The  conjunctival  portion  of  the  cornea  (the  so- 
called  conjunctiva  corne®)  consists  of  the  anterior  epithelium  and  of 
Bowman's  membrane,  and  also  in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea 
of  the  most  anterior  lamellae  of  the  corneal  stroma,  which  at  the  limbus 
merge  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  (Fig.  76,  L.).    The  most  pos- 


Fio.  74.^-CoRNEAL  CoKPuscL»:»  OF  Man.     Maicnified  145  X  1. 

The  description  of  corneal  corpuncles  ordinarily  nven  ia  taken  from  the  com«p  of  animals,  and  it 
correspond!)  to  the  picture  ffiven  in  Fig.  73  of  the  iroic's  cornea.  The  figure  above  given,  is  drawn 
from  a  section  which  wh»  made  through  the  cornea  parallel  to  it«  surface,  and  which  was  stained  while 
still  quite  fresh  with  t^old  chloride.  The  section  comprises  several  successive  lamells  and  hence  shows 
eomeal  corpuscles  which  lie  in  different  planes,  tha<ie  which  are  drawn  of  lighter  shade  being  the  deeper. 
The  proceciset»  of  the  cells  are  few  and  thick;  the  nuclei  of  the  oeUs  in  this  preparation  are  not  stained 
enough  to  be  visible. 

terior  lamellsB  of  the  corneal  stroma  and  Descemets  membrane  together 
with  the  posterior  epithelium  lining  it  belong  to  the  uvea,  while  the 
middle  lamellse  of  the  cornea  represent  the  continuation  of  the  sclera 
(Waldeyer). 

In  the  fully  developed  eye  these  three  divisions  are  fused  into 
a  common  whole,  although  their  community  of  origin  with  the  adja- 
cent membranes  still  finds  expression  under  pathological  conditions; 
the  conjunctival  division  suffering  most  of  all  in  diseases  of  the  con- 
junctiva, the  uveal  division  in  diseases  of  the  uvea. 

The  cornea  contains  no  vessels.  These  cease  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  forming  there  at  the  limbus  the  network  of  marginal  loops. 
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which  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  (see  page  54,  and  Figs» 
41  and  42).  From  the  marginal  loops  the  blood  plasma  passes  over  into 
the  stroma  of  the  cornea. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  arise  partly  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  partly 
from  the  nerves  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  They  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  etroma,  from  which  the 
nerve  fibers  pass  forward  through  Bowman's  membrane  into  the  epi- 
theUum  as  far  as  the  most  anterior  layers  of  the  latter  (Fig. 74,  n). 
The  cornea  is  therefore  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  in- 
duction of  narcosis  the  reflex  that  follows  from  touching  the  cornea 
(squeezing  together  of  the  lids)  is  employed  to  test  the  depth  of  the 
narcosis,  since  this  reflex  is  amorig  those  that  are  the  last  to  disappear* 
^  Lesions  of  the  cornea  are  particularly  painful  \vhenever  they  affect 
the  uppermost  layers  which  are  so  rich  in  nerves,  as,  for  instance*  in  the 
case  of  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium,  by  which  the  numerous  fibers  of 
the  epithelial  plexus  of  nerves  are  laid  bare. 


Ftü.  TS, — CüeNmAt^  C!oRPuaci#iS  or  Mam.    Magnified  250 

From  another  crirnea^  a\so  stained  wKile  ^till  fre«h  with  gold  chlofide.    'Hm 
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While  the  cornea,  viewed  from  in  front,  appears  ellipticiil,  it  Is  circular,  tf  looked 
at  from  beltinJ.  Hence  the  elliptical  form  of  the  front  iturfaee  of  the  cornea  is  due  to 
the  fart  that  both  sotera  and  conjunctiva  overlap  it  farther  above  and  below  than  at 
either  mde. 

It  tifls  been  aeaunied  with  R/acklinghauacn  that  the  üxad  corpuscles  of  the  cornea 
together  wit.h  their  processes  lie  in  a  correspondingly  shaped  network  of  hollow  spaces. 
Inasmuch  m  this  systetti  of  holbw  spat'eft  is  aupiKJ^d  to  he  somewlmt  wider  than  the 
protophisniic  network  lying  iii  it,  there  üliould  be  a  free  apace  left  }>etweon  the  two. 
This  spaee  waa  supposed  to  öitbserve  the  circulatio«  of  lytuph  for  wliich  tfiuion  these 
hollow  spaces  were  called  juice  canak.  But  Leber  lia»  proved  that  the  cornea  has  an 
extremely  great  tendency  to  swell  up,  acting  like  a  kind  of  gelatin,  rhere  can  he  there* 
fore  no  free  liquid  in  a  system  of  Ijollow  s|>acea,  which  have  no  special  lining,  since  »uch 
a  liqyid  would  be  at  once  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  Hence  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  system  of  juice  hicunte  can  not  be  nmifttained.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  view  of  t tie  older  authors  regarding  the  niärii'um  of  the  cornea,  in  which  they 
attributed  an  important  part  to  the  ar|ueou;9,  which  wa«  supposed  constantly  to  soak 
into  the  cornea,  nourish  it,  and  provide  for  its  transparencT.  Froin  experiments  w^hich 
were  first  oontrived  by  Leher  this  view  muat  i^te  considerably  modified.  The  exchange 
of  fluid  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  eomea  and  the  aqueous  is  eoneeivable  aa  taking 
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fi»tcm  in  two  wa^fs:  in  the  way  of  di fusion  or  diosmosiä  (exchange  of  diiaolved  sub- 
mmßcm}  A&d  in  the  quicker  way  of  Hltmtiun,  in  which  the  Ü\üd  it4^1f  passes  through 
qmtm  Isige  gaps  in  rbe  tissue.  In  the  healthy  eornea  only  the  former  kind  of  exchange 
oil  tluid»,  titttiM*ly  hy  diffujsioii,  occui^;  and  llie  mibstances  which  get  from  the  atiueoiiK 
lo  the  cörtiou  ill  üüb  way  probably  do  contribute  iv  the  nouriähnient  of  thf*  pobterior 
^ym»  of  Thi:  latter.  DifTiiaion  »*ay  abo  tiike  place  in  the  reverse  direction,  i.  e.,  from 
before  lmt*k wards.  If  for  example  we  drop  a  solution  of  at  ropine  on  the  comiJa,  atropine 
ii  found  after  a  short  time  in  the  aciueou^.  An  exchange  of  fluids  by  filtration,  on  the 
otbrr  hand,  tiocs  not  occur  in  the  normal  cornea*  Lcljer  has  show^n  that  it  is  the  poBtertor 
fpitbdhjm  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  filtration  of  fluid.  Jf  the  epithelium  m  removed 
tlv  iwtut^u»  in  great  qnaniitic«  enters  the  cornea  which  consequently  becomes  cloudy 
mud  swollen.  Wo  sometimes  see  thin  even  in  the  living  eye  after  pretty  lörge  per- 
fcimting  injuricö  of  the  cornea,  in  which  the  corner  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  wound 
m  t)ll€ii   found   to  be  considerably  swollen  and  hence  also  clouded  ("  tumefaction 


B 


C^ 


Fto.  76,— Abicub  SroiitM.     (After  TakftyasaJ     Magnified  76  ■    1, 

Bowman '•  nidiiibmne  B,  in  rviidfirfid  cfniirly  hv  a  dtpri*it  of  i*striMtiiply  fiiii*  fat  Kmnule«*  Ttiis  a 
flBlMor«  Itw  Dftie  with  llic^  lam«'!]»'  M  iht^  mmeu  f\  whpre  iLe  jicranuith  are  larjser  iiid  Uv  ita^id^  of  the 
wVNllVt  not  in  Ibe  iiiC«nipsonp  brLwot^n  (Ki*m,  wEücli  in  ttii*  firawin»;  itrf  left  lighf.  In  the  piai^t  Huper* 
BfW  Itttnelltt  Ihe  clepoMt  uf  fat  icrantilen  nUip«  whpre  l^jwtunti '»<  tneuil>r»«e  end?',  and  tbe  cuiijuQCliva 
4fr  lib«  linifcruA  L,  b^ciSiA»  Tbe  draper  «e  to,  Üie  fiirtlicr  towarri  Ihp  periphery  du  th«  icranuif«  extciiidt 
rtrnxLhrnm  evea  mm  far  m*  111«  ««lera  iS, 


The  atcu»  senilis  tn^nsisls  of  very  minute  drops  of  fat  which  lie  in  the  lameU^  of 

iim  cornea  as  fnf  back  as  Descemet 's  membrane  (Fig.  73)^    In  adflition  to  these  there 

mm  offen  Bakes  of  hyahn  the  size  of  whicli  varies  from  that  of  the  finest  dust  to  pretty 

concretions.     Sonietiriies  also  there  k  fotmd  a  deposii  of  litne  gmnule».     The 

of  the  arcus  senilis  is  supposed  to  be  a  senile  atrophy  of  the  limbus  conjunctiva 

with  destruction  of  a  pait  of  the  vascuhir  loops  contained  in  it. 


Clinical  Examination  op  the  Cornea, 

2ft.  An  exaniination  of  the  cornea  muBt  have  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing points: 

L  The  size  and  iarm  of  the  cornea*  Both  may  be  altered  either 
in  eonBeqiience  of  congeiiital  defects  or  because  of  morbid  processes- 
Overlapping  of  the  cornea  by  the  hmbus  to  an  nnu.sual  extent,  or  the 
pr^ence  of  marginal  opacities  in  the  corneal  not  infrequently  simulates 
m  ditninution  in  size  or  an  irregularity  of  form. 
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2.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  must  be  examined  with  regard  to  its 
curvature,  its  evenness,  and  its  polish.  In  respect  to  (a)  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea  as  a  whole,  marked  anomalies  are  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance;  slighter  changes,  however,  require  more  precise  examination  by 
means  of  the  reflex  images  (see  page  3).  The  cornea  acts  as  a  convex 
mirror,  the  greater  the  curvature  of  which  the  smaller  is  the  reflected 
image.  In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  reflex  image  given 
by  a  particular  cornea  is  of  abnormal  dimensions,  we  must  compare 
it  with  the  image  reflected  from  another  cornea  which  is  healthy,  and 
most  conveniently  with  that  from  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye,  in  case 
it  is  normal.  The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  curvature  varies  at  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  same  cornea  (as,  for  instance,  in  keratoconus,  in  which 
the  central  portions  have  a  greater  curvature  than  those  at  the  pe- 
riphery). In  this  case  we  cause  the  eye  to  move  about  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reflection  of  a  window  opposite  falls  successively  upon  different 

_/  ff  m  nr 

o  o  •  • 

Fia.  77. — Behaviob  of  Reflex  Images  ox  the  Cornea. 

I.  On  the  normal  cornea.     Reflex  image  brilliant,  sharp  and  regular. 

II.  In  unevenea»  of  the  surface.  Reflex  image  sharp  and  brilliant,  but  irr^ular.  Over  the  old 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  is  associated  with  flattening,  the  image  of  the  window  is  broader  beoiuse 
the  surface  is  less  convex. 

III.  In  dulnea»  of  the  surface.  Reflex  regular,  but  ill-defined  and  not  brilliant.  The  cornea  ia 
stippled  and  hence  the  outlines  of  the  reflex  image  show  a  very  fine  zig-sag  indentation. 

IV.  In  combined  unevenes»  and  dulnea»  of  the  surface.  Reflex  image  irregular,  ill-defined,  and  not 
brilRant.     IV  represents  II  after  the  cornea  has  become  dull  by  the  deväopment  of  increase  of  tension. 

portions  of  the  cornea,  and  then  we  see  the  reflex  image  becoming  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  varying  curvature  of  the  cornea.  [A  still 
better  way  is  to  get  the  reflex  images  with  the  Placido  disk  (see  §  149 
and  Figs.  393  and  394). — D.]  The  evenness  (b)  of  the  corneal  surface, 
together  with  the  perfection  of  its  poUsh,  gives  to  the  normal  cornea  its 
brilliant  luster.  Here,  again,  the  reflex  images  afford  the  best  means  of 
testing  both  of  these  properties.  These  images  lose  their  regularity  of 
form  at  the  spot  where  the  cornea  is  uneven;  they  appear  distorted, 
owing  to  their  outlines  being  irregularly  bowed  in  or  out.  (Fig.  77,  II). 
The  form  and  extent  of  the  inequality  may  be  deduced  from  the  kind 
of  distortion  of  the  reflex  image.  By  the  ophthalmoscope,  too,  we  can 
recognize  inequalities  of  the  corneal  surface,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
astigmatism  which  they  produce  (page  25).  The  uneven  spots  upon 
the  corneal  surface  are  either  depressions  (losses  of  substance)  or  eleva- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  cornea  may  be  uneven  from  being  wrinkled 
(rhytidosis^  corneae)  or  from  being  entirely  collapsed  (collapsus  corneae). 
Both  of  these  conditions  occur  in  cases  of  great  diminution  in  the  ten- 

*  From  pvrif,  a  wrinkle. 
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the  eyeball,  hence  particularly  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
or  %itre<^us  humors*  If  (c)  the  jmlish  of  the  cornea  is  entirely  lost,  the 
latter  become  luäterletsä  (dull);  it  looks  like  glass  that  has  been  breathed 
ypon,  or  iook^  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  grease.  The  reflex  imagßä 
show  their  normal  size  and  form,  but  have  lost  their  sharp  outline. 
Lack  of  luster  of  the  cornea  is  also  caused  by  the  presence  of  inequali- 
lies  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Such  inequalities  may  consist  either  of  elevations  or  depressions.  The 
latter  are  produced  by  the  de- 
tachment of  isolated  epithelial 
cells  in  a  number  of  places,  thus 
leaving  minute  excavations  (Fig. 
78,  b)i  the  äurfaee  of  the  cornea 
looks  as  if  stippled  by  needle 
pricks.  In  other  cases  we  see 
the  roughness  of  the  cornea 
produced  in  the  opposite  way — 
that  is,  by  its  surface  being 
covered  with  many  small  eleva- 
tions, in  which  case  the  cornea 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  sha- 
green. Here  we  have  to  do  with 
multiple  elevations*  produced  by 
a  lifting  up  of  the  epithelium, 
and  occurring  under  t  he  form  of 
nunute  vesicles  (Fig.  78,  a), 

3.  The  tran^parennf  of  the 
eomea  is  a  property  which  be- 
longs to  its  parenchyma^  not  its 
surface;  which  latter,  in  fact,  is 
anl\'  a  mathematical  concept^ 
an  expression  for  the  superficle^s 
that  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  the  air. 

Dense  opacities  of  the  cor- 
nea are  visible  from  a  distance; 
but  for  the  recognition  of  slight 
opacities,  lateral  illuounation  and  often  also  the  use  of  the  magnifying 
gl&ßs  are  indispensable.  By  means  of  these  aids  to  diagnosis  we  deter- 
mine the  form,  extent,  and  denseness  of  the  opacity,  Wc  make  out 
whether  it  is  found  in  the  superficial  or  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cctrnea, 
and  further  whether  it  is  diffuse  or  is  composed  of  separate  small  points^ 
spots,  or  stride.  Many  an  opacity  which  appears  diffuse  when  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  proves,  when  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  to  be  com- 
pounded of  smaller  opacities.  Such  an  opacity  may  subsequently  become 
really  homogeneous  by  enlargement  and  confluence  of  its  components. 


Fiok  78, — c:uiL^i;ja,  EriTUKU^u  is  a  Case  of  1m* 
ctL^AStt  or  TXMSIOM.     MjignJtied  500  >:  t. 

The  »pedixien  mmm  imm  a  coj*«  in  which  j,nirr«ue  of 
t«^Tii*ian  Nct  in  aXUsw  irtdo-ijycliii^-  t",  peiretLcbynui  of 
the  corn<5a  willi  the  flat  nuclfi  of  the  aornMili  ctirpiia- 
clej«.  M,  Howman'^«  membrnno.  thniiiKh  whiiüh  la  twd 
pIacc9  Bn«  tiert'r  filament»  &tc  nef-n  pstfi^iufi.  At  the 
anterior  ends  of  th€^t«  ni^rve  hlameiitji  >nij  aUto  At 
cjther  jiptyt»  there  n/e  !«eeii  between  the  hnÄC?  of  thf* 
lowermi^fit  ryhntiripaL  celln  iioat  cell;*)  hght-cohireid 
roundeil  pipace.*,  whieh  reprewiit  very  painute  drop- 
letji  of  liquid.  The  line»  of  dtvirfioa  Mtween  the  fctctt 
cell«  are  in  ^tieral  represented  hy  lighter  oalorect 
lines,  which  indicate  (hat  the  ceUic  are  to  n  eertttln 
r\t*nt  pres«^J  apart  by  fluid  and  their  in|eTeouii«<o^ 
(ions  broken  \tp.  On  the  other  hand^  the  cells  of  th« 
miflille  hi.ver  are  honien^i  by  bro»d^  dark  linp»  repre- 
Bebtiti^  the  ititerhiekin^  teeth  of  theve^  the  peetmat« 
celh-*.  In  the  uppermciüt  layer»  there  are  nnmerouA 
eellF  aiteml  by  imbibition  of  ^uirJ.  In  the  cell  a.  this 
ffniil  oeeupie;^  ihe  (rreater  part  of  the  e»"!!  hchjy,  no 
that  theeell  itf<elf  1»^  ei^lHrgeüL  At  b  the  anierior  wall 
f>f  a  cf?!i  that  wa^  fillefl  with  fluid  ba^  fat  I  mi  ofT.  At 
c  the  liqiiefi^  eoatent^  of  a  cell  have  be«-»  dji^eharged 
throuirh  a  ntender  opening.  Owing  to  the^e  ebanir^ 
in  the  upp^nnott  ceUs,  the  surfaee  of  the  epitbehuni 
ad  a  wluue  w  uötfr^m. 
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4.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  is  tested  by  touching  it  with  the 
end  of  a  thread  or  a  shred  of  paper.  In  many  diseases  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  cornea  is  diminished,  or  is  abolished  altogether. 

I.  Inflammation  op  the  Cornea. 

General  Statement, 

29.  In  the  course  of  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea  (keratitis ')  we 
observe  the  following  stages.  The  inflammation  begins  with  an  infil- 
trate (Fig.  79).  Cells  in  increased  number  make  their  appearance  within 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  and  these  constitute  the  exudate.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  the  diseased  part  loses  its  transparency.  The 
level  of  the  cornea  over  it  is  either  normal  or  is  elevated;  in  no  case,  is 
it  depressed.  The  epithelium  suffers  to  the  extent  of  losing  its  polish, 
so  that  this  portion  of  the  cornea  appears  dull  upon  the  surface.    The 


Fio.  79. — Infiltrate  in  the  Cornea.     (After  Saemisch.) 
The  epithelium,  e,  and  Bowman's  membrane«  &.  over  the  infiltrate  are  pretierved. 

clinical  signs  of  the  existence  of  an  infiltrate  hence  are  cloudiness  of  the 
cornea,  and  loss  of  luster  over  the  clouded  portions,  but  no  depression 
of  the  surface.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  infiltrate  varies.  It  may  go 
on  to  resorption  or  to  suppuration. 

(a)  Resorption  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  proceed  to  the  point  of  producing  actual  destruction 
of  the  corneal  lamellae  with  their  exfoUation.  In  that  case  no  loss  of 
substance  is  produced  in  the  cornea,  but  when  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  past,  the  exudate  gradually  disappears  from  the  cornea — second 
or  regressive  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  favorable  cases,  when  the 
exudate  has  disappeared  by  resorption,  the  diseased  spots  may  become 
perfectly  normal  once  more  and  regain  their  transparency  (healing 
without  permanent  sequelae — i.  e.,  without  opacities).  But  it  may  also 
happen  that  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  may  not  be  absolutely  destroyed 
by  the  deposition  of  the  exudate,  and  may  yet  have  experienced  such 

*  From  «<pa«i  horn. 
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an  alteration  of  its  structure  that,  even  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
exudate,  it  never  again  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  exudate  deposited  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  does  not 
disappear  completely  by  resorption,  but  in  part  becomes  organized  and 
is  left  permanently  fixed  in  the  cornea.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  in- 
filtrate disappears  by  a  process  of  healing,  but  leaves  a  permanent 
opacity  behind.  All  those  cases  in  which  resorption  of  the  exudate 
occurs  without  breaking  down  of  the  corneal  stroma  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  common  name  of  nonsuppurative  keratitis. 

(b)  The  infiltration  goes  on  to  suppuration,  when  the  exudation  is 
such  as  to  be  no  longer  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  life  by  the 
corneal  stroma,  so  that  the  latter  breaks  down.  The  inflammation  then 
enters  upon  its  second  stage,  that  of  suppuration,  which  is  associated 
with  a  localized  destruction  of  the  cornea.  These  cases  of  keratitis  are 
known  as  suppurative  keratitis. 


Fio.  80. — Corneal  Ulcer  in  the  Progressive  Stage.    (After  Saemisch). 

The  floor  of  the  ulcer  Is  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  pus  cells,  which  also  push  their  way  i 

distance  in  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  that  adjoin  the  ulcer.    At  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  which 
are  somewhat  raised,  the  epithelium,  e,  and  Bowman's  membrane,  &,  end  as  if  cut  short  off. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  suppurative  keratitis  is  the  corneal  ulcer 
in  which  the  process  of  purulent  disintegration  begins  in  the  most 
anterior  layers  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  80).  In  this  way  a  superficial  loss  of 
substance  is  produced  which  is  recognizable  as  a  depression  in  the 
corneal  surface.  In  the  beginning,  the  loss  of  substance  represents 
only  those  parts  which  are  most  markedly  infiltrated,  and  hence  are 
the  first  to  break  down.  Surrounding  these  are  layers,  which  likewise 
are  infiltrated  with  the  exudate,  although  not  to  as  high  a  degree.  Hence 
both  the  floor  and  the  walls  of  the  ulcer  are  still  infiltrated,  for  which 
reason  we  call  it  a  foul  (coated,  infiltrated,  or  progressive)  ulcer.  Later 
on  the  infiltrated  portions  forming  the  floor  and  the  wall  of  the  ulcer, 
so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of  living,  are  also  cast  oflF;  but  those  part« 
of  the  corneal  tissue  jvhich  have  retained  their  ability  to  live  remain, 
are  freed  by  a  process  of  resorption  from  the  exudate  which  infiltrates 
them,  and  become  once  more  transparent.     Thus,  the  ulcer  has,  it  is 
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It  is  very  important  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  vessels  in 
the  cornea  that  is,  whether  superficial  or  deep — since  by  this  fact  alone 
we  can  often  diagnosticate  what  sort  of  keratitis  we  are  confronted 
with.  The  type  of  superficial  vascularization  is  afforded  by  pannus, 
that  of  deep  vascularization  by  keratitis  parenchymatosa. 

The  signs  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  vascular- 
ization from  each  other  may  be  contrasted  as  follows: 


Fio.  83. 


Fig.  84. 


Fio.  85. 


S'®*  §3.— SppBRFiciAL  Blood-vbsskls  IN  PANNUS.    Magni6eci  2X1. 

'W.  84. — Deep-Lyinq  Blood-vessels  in  PiLRENCHTMATODS  Keratitis.  Magnified  2  X  1. — 

Kecent  case  with  bni.sh-like  branching. 

''<*•]»• — Deep-Lying  Blood-vessels  in  Pabenchtmatous  Kbratitib.  Magnified  2X1. — 

Old  case  with  broom-like  branching  of  veeseb. 


Superficial  Vessels 
(Fig.  83) 

spring  from  the  net-work  of  mar- 
ginal loops  of  the  limbus,  and  can 
therefore  be  followed  from  the  cor- 
nea into  the  limbus,  and  thence  on 
to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 

On  account  of  their  superficial 
position  are  clearly  visible  and 
well-defined,  and  have  a  vivid-red 
color. 


The  vessels  branch  in  an  ar- 
borescent fashion. 


The  corneal  surface  is  uneven, 
because  the  vessels  raise  up  the  epi- 
thelium lying  directly  over  them. 


Deeply  Situated  Vessels 
(Figs.  84,  85) 

spring  from  the  vessels  of  the 
sclera  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  hence  appear  to  come 
to  an  end  suddenly  at  the  limbus, 
as  they  disappear  behind  the  lat- 
ter to  enter  the  sclera. 

Are  not  distinctly  recogni- 
zable, or  are  even  unrecognizable, 
except  as  a  diffuse  red  coloration, 
and  have  a  dirty  red  (grayish- 
red)  hue;  the  reason  for  these  ap- 
pearances being  that  the  vessels 
are  veiled  by  the  clouded  layers  of 
cornea  lying  in  front  of  them. 

The  vessels  either  form  fine 
twigs  running  *'broomstraw-f ash- 
ion" — i.e.,  parallel  to  each  other 
— or  else  diverge  like  the  hairs  of 
a  paint-brush. 

The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
lusterless,  it  is  true,  but  not  un- 
even. 
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Participation  of  Neis:liborins:  Org:ans  in  tlie  Process.— Every 
keratitis  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are — 

(a)  The  injection  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
corneal  inflammation  is  cihary  injection.  When  the  inflammation  is 
great,  conjunctival  injection  also  makes  its  appearance,  and  may  con- 
ceal the  ciliary  injection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Very  violent  sup- 
purative inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  accompanied  by  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  even  of  the  lids. 

(6)  The  iris  and  even  the  ciliary  body  become  inflamed  in  cases  of 
marked  keratitis,  so  that  we  see  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis 
set  in  (see  §§67  and  6S).  These  accompanying  inflammations  may  be 
intense  enough  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  The  exudate 
poured  out  by  the  uvea  very  often,  especially  in  suppurative  keratitis, 
appeal's  under  the  form  of — 

(c)  Hypopyon.*  This  is  the  accumulation  of  a  purulent  exudate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It  forms  a  frequent  symptom  in 
keratitis  suppurativa.  We  then  find  collected  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  chamber  a  yellow  mass  which,  because  it  is  fluid,  is  Hmited  above 
by  a  horizontal  line,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  seen  to  change  its  place 
and  seek  the  deeper  portions  of  the  chamber  when  the  head  is  moved. 
In  other  cases  the  mass  is  pultaceous,  so  that  w^hen  seen  from  in  front 
it  has  a  border  that  is  convex  upward,  or  it  lies  quite  Hke  a  solid  ball 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  does  not  change  its  position  with  the 
movements  of  the  head.  The  amount  of  the  pus  varies  greatly,  ranging 
from  a  scarcely  perceptible  crescent  lodged  in  the  lowest  sinus  of  the 
chaml^er  up  to  ma.sses  of  such  size  that  the  entire  chamber  is  filled  by 
the  hypopyon.  Hypopyon  may  disappear  by  resorption,  this  process 
taking  place  the  more  rapidly  the  more  fluid  the  hypopyon  is.  Pretty 
thick  mas.ses  of  exudation  may  become  organized  and  lead  to  occlusion 
of  the  pupil,  or,  in  rare  cases,  to  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea. 

(d)  The  subjective  phenomena  associated  with  keratitis  are  pain 
and  photophobia,  together  with  the  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm 
which  these  conditions  cause,  and  also  disturbance  of  vision — symp- 
toms which  are  met  w4th  in  very  varying  degree. 

The  hititological  processes  occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  zealous  investigations,  and  especially  of  investigations  experimentally 
conducted,  l)ecause  the  attempt  was  made  to  study  in  this  field  the  problem  of  inflam- 
mation in  f^eneral.  For  sucli  studies  the  cornea  is  particularly  adapted  on  account  of  its 
transjKirency,  and  also  on  account  of  the  characteristic  form  of  the  fixed  elements  of 
its  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  every  keratitis  there  occurs  an  increase  in  the 
numl)or  of  the  cellular  elements,  whose  accumulation  causes  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea, 
visible  to  tlie  naked  eye,  and  finally,  if  very  considerable,  termiimtes  in  the  formation 
of  pus.  Nevertheless  observers  could  not  agree  as  to  the  source  of  the  new  cells  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  cornea.    Some,  the  leader  of  whom  was  Cohnheim,  look 

*  From  vv6,  beneath,  and  irvoi^,  pua. 
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upon  them  as  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  into  the  oomea  from  the 
vessels  of  the  corneal  margin.  Others,  and  especially  Strieker,  consider  them  derived 
from  an  increase  in  number  of  the  normal  fixed  cells  of  the  cornea.  It  is  certain  that 
both  processes  occur,  although  a  different  significance  attaches  to  the  two.  Whenever 
an  irritant  productive  of  inflammation  affects  the  cornea  numerous  white  blood  cor- 
puscles wander  into  the  latter,  entering  it  by  two  ways.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cells  is 
derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  corneal  margin,  from  which  they  make  their  way  between 
the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  until  they  reach  the  inflammatory  focus.  In  certain  cases 
these  cells  form  a  ring-shaped  infiltration  (invasion-ring.  Fig.  95)  about  the  diseased 
area.  A  few  cells  wander  into  the  diseased  area  of  the  cornea  from  the  conjunctival  sac. 
This  occurs  when  an  epithelial  defect  present  in  the  affected  part  gives  the  cells  access  to 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea.  The  proliferation  of  fixed  corneal  corpuscles,  takes  but 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  formation  of  the  exudate,  but,  on  the  other  hand  produces 
most  of  the  material  for  the  reparative  process,  which  follows  the  inflammation,  and 
which  results  in  the  development  of  new  tissue. 

In  the  healing  of  the  losses  of  substance  produced  by  inflammation,  the  regeneration 
of  the  epithelium  and  the  regeneration  of  the  stroma  require  separate  consideration. 
The  epithelium  is  replaced  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelium  from  the  edge  of  the 
ulcer.  Losses  of  substances  which  affect  the  epithelium  only,  heal  with  a  perfect  resto- 
ration to  the  normal  state  and  without  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  loss  of  substance  of  the  corneal  stroma  is  filled  up  by  cicatricial  tissue  which 
forms  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ulcer.  The  chief  part  in  this  is  taken  by  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  cornea  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer,  as  these  increase 
by  division,  and  the  cells  which  thus  arise  grow  into  connective-tissue  fibers.  The 
tissue  thus  formed  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  the  normal  tissue  of  the  cor- 
nea (Fig.  82).  The  regular  arrangement  of  the  normal  fibers  of  the  cornea  is  wanting, 
and  so,  too,  are  the  stellately  branched  fixed  corneal  corpuscles,  which  are  replaced 
by  ordinary  connective-tissue  cells.  Bowman's  membrane  is  never  regenerated  (Figs.  82, 
86,  and  87).  The  epithelium  (Fig.  82,  e)  hence  lies  directly  upon  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
from  which,  being  thinner  in  some  places  and  thicker  in  others,  it  is  separated  by  an 
irregular  line. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  the  cicatricial  tissue  never  possesses  the 
perfect  transparency  of  the  normal  cornea,  and  is  hence  recognizable  even  with  the 
naked  eye  as  an  opacity.  After  having  existed  for  a  long  time,  the  texture  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  approximates  somewhat  more  closely  to  the  regular  structure  of  the 
corneal  tissue.  It  accordingly  gains  in  transparency,  and  a  *' clearing  up"  of  the  opacity 
is  observed  to  take  place — ^a  process,  liowever,  which  never  gets  to  the  point  of  producing 
&  complete  disappearance  of  the  opacity  except  in  the  case  of  quite  sniall  and  superficial 
cicatrices. 

In  deep  losses  of  substance  the  restoration  of  the  normal  epithelial  coating  does 
not  wait  to  make  its  appearance  until  the  ulcer  itself  has  been  completely  filled  up  by 
cicatricial  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  when  the  ulcer  has  become  clean 
the  epitheliu'ii  begins  to  grow  over  the  latter,  and  hence  begins  to  cover  it  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  cicatricial  tissue  present,  or  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  it  (Figs.  86  and 
87).  At  this  time  the  ulcer  (on  account  of  the  absence  of  opaque  cicatricial  tissue)  is 
still  almost  completely  transparent,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
epithelial  covering,  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  now  goes 
on  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  by  this  process  the  latter  is  gradually  lifted  up  to  its 
normal  level.  In  proportion  as  the  layer  of  cicatricial  tissue  becomes  thicker,  the  degree 
of  opacity  naturally  increases;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  the  physician  to 
conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  disease  was  advancing. 

The  sigiLs  l)eforo  given,  having  regard  to  changes  in  the  luster,  evenness  of  surface, 
and  transparency  of  the  cornea,  serve  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  variety  of  corneal  disease 
that  is  present.  The  recognition  of  these  changes  requires  a  certain  amount  of  practice 
anJ  experience.  Particularly  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  alteration  in  luster  of  the 
cornea  escapes  the  beginner,  and,  especially  so  when  the  cornea  has  tears  running  over 
it.     These  fill  up  the  small  ine^iualities  in  the  corneal  surface  and  cause  a  dull  cornea  or 
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actually  one  which  is  a  little  uneven,  to  appear  smooth  and  even  and  therefore  of  normal 
luster.  Moreover,  the  changes  that  are  characteristic  of  the  different  stages  of  corneal 
inflammation  are  not  always  found  combined  in  a  manner  as  schematic  as  has  been 
represented.  Some  examples  may  show  in  what  way  exceptions  to  them  occur.  The 
opacities  that  are  present  upon  the  cornea  may  be  old,  and  yet  the  cornea,  because  of 
a  coincident  increase  of  tension,  may  look  dull  and  stippled.  The  siuiace  of  the  cornea 
is  not  al^-ays  smooth  when  there  are  infiltrates,  nor  yet  when  there  are  cicatrices.  In 
tlie  case  of  infiltrates,  a  bulging  forward  of  the  surface  of  the  coinea  often  takes  place 
on  account  of  the  deposition  of  an  excessive  (quantity  of  exudation;  in  the  cases  of 
cicatrices,  on  the  other  liand,  a  flattening  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient 
filling  in  of  the  loss  of  substance.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  must  take  still  other  factors 
into  consideration,  which  may  furnish  points  that  will  establish  our  diagnosis.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  cicatrix,  the  outline  of  the  opacity  is  conunonly  better  defined  than  in 
the  case  of  a  recent  opacity  due  to  inflammation.  The  color  of  the  latter  form  of  opacity 
varies  from  gray  to  yellowish  white  and  to  yellow;  cicatrices,  on  the  contrary,  present 
rather  a  pure  white,  or,  if  thin,  a  bluish-white  hue.  Recent  inflammatory  processes  are 
associated  with  attendant  inflammatory  symptoms  (ciliary  injection,  etc.),  which  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  cicatrices.  By  putting  all  these  facts  together  the  right  diagnosis 
can  almost  always  be  made. 

Fluorescin  is  used  to  make  more  apparent  those  spots  upon  the  cornea  that  are 
destitute  of  epithelial  covering  (erosions  and  ulcers).  If  a  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  fluorescin  is  instilled  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  the  higlily  fluorescent  hquid 
penetrates  solely  into  those  portions  of  the  cornea  that  are  unprotected  by  epithelium, 
and  such  portions  conse<)uently  are  stained  a  vivid  green  and,  when  the  excess  of  potas- 
sium fluorescin  is  removed  by  washing  the  eyeball  off  with  water,  contrast  very  dis- 
tinctly with  the  uncolored  surrounding  parts.  I  use  this  method  in  clinical  instruction 
to  make  small  epithehal  defects  more  visible.  But  even  when  the  epithelium  is  intact, 
fluorescin  may  produce  a  green  coloration  of  the  cornea,  if  the  endothelium  of  the  latter 
is  deficient,  as  occurs  in  many  cases  of  deep  keratitis.  Hence  fluorescin  serves  for  the 
demonstration  of  tliese  endothelial  defects  too.  [Fluorescin  is  of  especial  value  in 
demonstrating  the  very  slight  defects  present  in  recurring  erosions.    See  §  43. — D.] 

The  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  which  accompanies  every  well-marked 
keratitis,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  irritant  sul)6tances  from  the  inflamed  cornea 
diffuse  into  the  aqueous  and  then  act  upon  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  (i.  e.,  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body).  From  the  latter  both  fibrin  and  white  blood  corpuscles  pass  into  the 
aqueous.  Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  aqueous,  coagula  are  formed 
on  the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber;  a  layer  of  fibrin  is  precipitated  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  177),  and  often  also  upon  the  anterior  siuiace  of  the  iris 
(Fig.  168).  In  such  cases  the  cornea,  in  addition  to  the  circumscribed  opacity  that  cor- 
responds to  the  area  diseased,  presents  over  its  entire  extent  a  delicate  diffused  cloudi- 
ness produced  by  the  layer  of  exudate  upon  its  posterior  surface. 

The  leucocytes,  which  emigrate  from  tlie  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  cause  a 
cloudiness  of  the  aqueous,  in  which  they  become  suspended.  Later,  by  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  cliamber  these  cells  form  the  hypopyon.  The  latter,  therefore, 
originates,  not  from  the  cornea,  but  from  the  vesseb  of  the  uvea,  as,  indeed,  is  also  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pus  corpuscles  contain  pigment  granules,  which  they 
have  transported  with  them  from  the  inflamed  uvea.  For  this  reason,  too,  we  under- 
stand why  a  hypopyon  is  found  to  be  free  from  pus  cocci.  It  is  owing  to  this  freedom 
from  germs  that  the  hypopyon  is  tolerated  by  the  tissues  l)ordering  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  produces  no  special  reaction  in  them.  If  ordinary  pus  containing  cocci  is  injected 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  rabbit,  the  eye  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  panophthalmitis. 
But  the  pus  that  constitutes  a  hyjwpyon  is  not  only  tolerated  by  the  eye  with  impunity, 
but  can  even  undergo  absorption  without  leaving  any  injurious  effects  behind. 

The  resorption  of  the  hypopyon  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  meshwork  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum  (§60).  The  rapidity  with  which  absorption  proceeds  varies 
exceedingly.  In  many  cases  a  hypopyon  of  considerable  size  disappears  so  completely 
that  after  twenty-foiu*  hours  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found;   in  other  cases  the 
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hypopyon  remains  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  so  long  that  it  becomes  organized. 
Sometimes  we  observe  a  rapid  alternation  in  the  height  of  the  hypopyon  which  at  times 
decreases,  and  again  increases  once  more. 

Subdivision  of  Keratitis. 

31.  The  subdivision  of  keratitis  into  keratitis  suppurativa  and  kera- 
titis non-suppurativa  corresponds  most  fully  to  practical  requirements. 
Every  suppurative  keratitis,  since  it  is  associated  with  destruction  of 
corneal  tissue,  leaves  behind  it  a  permanent  opacity,  which  in  many 
cases  injuriously  affects  the  visual  power.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
purulent  dissolution  of  the  cornea  has  not  taken  place — that  is,  in  non- 
suppurative keratitis — a  complete  restoration  of  its  transparency,  and 
with  it  of  the  normal  power  of  vision,  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  often  does 
take  place.  Moreover,  the  above  subdivision  also  corresponds  to  the 
■essential  characters  of  the  corneal  inflammations.  For  it  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  accident  nor  something  that  depends  altogether  on  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  that  determines  whether  an  infiltrate  in  the 
cornea  goes  on  to  suppuration  or  to  resorption.  On  the  contrary,  the 
forms  which  tend  to  the  production  of  suppuration  ordinarily  present 
from  the  very  beginning  characters  differing  from  those  borne  by  forms 
in  which  there  is  no  progress  toward  suppuration,  so  that  these  two 
categories  are  distinct  not  only  in  their  consequences  but  also  in  their 
clinical  aspect.  The  suppurative  keratitides  develop  as  a  rule  from  the 
entrance  of  pyogenic  bacteria  into  the  cornea  from  its  surface  (ecto- 
genous  infection).  They  have  their  origin,  therefore,  generally  in  ex- 
ternal morbific  agents;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  one  focus  of 
disease  is  present,  which  starts  at  some  point  on  the  surface  and  from 
this  spreads  continuously  either  along  the  surface  or  into  the  depth  of 
the  cornea.  The  deep  forms  of  non-supparative  keratitis,  on  the  con- 
trary are  caused  as  a  rule  by  constitutional  disease.  The  morbific  agent 
is  carried  to  the  cornea  by  the  circulation  of  blood  or  lymph,  and,  since 
it  exerts  its  action  on  many  points  of  the  corneal  parenchyma  at  once, 
many  distinct  foci  of  disease  are  produced.  Hence  the  cloudiness  in 
the  cornea  can  be  resolved  by  the  loupe  into  numerous  small  spots  which 
are  the  separate  infiltrates.  These  lie  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of 
the  cornea. 

To  each  of  the  two  categories  of  keratitis  a  number  of  different 
forms  belong,  the  most  important  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
list: 

A.  Keratitis  Suppurativa. 

1 .  Ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Ulcus  serpens  corneae. 

3.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 

4.  Keratomalacia. 

5.  Keratitis  neuroparalytica. 
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B.  Keraiäis  Non-Suppuraliva. 
(a)  Superficial  forms. 

1.  Pannus. 

2.  Keratitis  with  the  formation  of  vesicles. 
(6)  Deep  forms. 

3.  Parenchymatous  keratitis. 

4.  Keratitis  profunda. 

5.  Sclerosing  keratitis. 

6.  Keratitis  starting  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

A.  SUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS 

1.   Ulcer  of  the  Cornea. 

32.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Every  ulcer  of  the  cornea  develops 
from  an  infiltrate.  In  the  beginning  we  find  one  spot  upon  the  cornea 
cloudy  and  the  surface  over  it  dull  (infiltrate).  Then  the  epitheUum 
exfoliates  upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  spot,  and  soon,  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  most  strongly  infiltrated  portions  of  the  cornea,  a  loss 
of  substance  forms  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  so  that  an  ulcer  is 
produced.  This  is  at  first  surrounded  by  infiltrated  portions  of  the 
cornea — a  fact  which  we  recognize  by  the  base  of  the  ulcer  being  gray 
and  uneven,  and  its  walls  likewise  gray  and  clouded.  The  walls  of  the 
ulcer  are  often  surrounded  for  quite  a  distance  by  a  gray  area,  or  slender 
gray  striae,  extending  from  the  ulcer  in  different  directions  into  the 
transparent  cornea.  This  is  an  unclean  or  progressive  ulcer  (Fig.  80). 
In  a  favorable  case,  only  so  much  of  the  corneal  tissue  breaks  down 
during  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  as  was  from  the  very  beginning 
too  strongly  infiltrated  to  live.  In  this  case  the  ulcer  rapidly  becomes 
clean  without  attaining  great  dimensions.  But  it  very  often  happens 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  parts  that  are 
most  strongly  infiltrated,  the  inflammatory  cloudiness  keeps  spreading, 
new  portions  of  the  cornea  being  constantly  attacked  by  the  infiltration. 
And  since  these,  too,  break  down  into  pus,  the  ulcer  grows  constantly 
larger.  This  progressive  growth  of  the  ulcer  takes  place  sometimes 
more  in  the  direction  of  its  depth,  sometimes  more  along  the  surface. 
In  the  former  case,  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  apprehended;  in 
the  second  case,  larger  and  larger  areas  of  the  cornea  may  be  destroyed, 
and  thus  extensive  opacities  be  produced.  Progressive  growth  along 
the  surface  often  takes  place  chiefly  in  one  direction — a  fact  which  can 
he  easily  recognized  by  a  particularly  marked  gray  cloudiness,  or  even 
a  yellow  cloudiness,  of  the  ulcer  wall  on  the  corresponding  side.  It 
may  even  happen  that  the  ulcer  keeps  constantly  advancing  in  one 
direction,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it  heals  just  as  fast,  so  that  it  goes 
creeping  over  the  cornea  (serpiginous^  ulcer). 

•  From  terpere,  to  creep. 
11 
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The  progressive  stage  of  the  ulcer  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 

irritatioUj  like  ciliary  injection,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  pain, 
which  not  infrequently  reach  a  considerable  height;  moreover»  in  this 
stage  hypertemia  and  even  inflammation  of  the  iris  make  their  appear- 
ance (evidenced  by  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  hypopyon,  dis- 
coloration of  the  irist  contraction  of  the  pupil,  posterior  synechias). 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  ulceration  in  which  the  irritative  symp- 


Fin,  Sti. — Hlalho  Ulcer  op  thei  Cornea.    Mognifieil  ^4&  X  1. 

The  lonfl  of  9ub[it&nce  develobiiuf  tui  a.  reauU  of  ronjunctivitin  tH?K^I»A^tDaA  AffcH^ta  BoimVfta's  mem- 
br&iit.%  B^  mud  tbe  mcHttmip^rHcrinl  l&iiidl».^  i>r  the  corüeii,  C.    The  Iokto  of  aubaUuiGe  in  filled  up  with  epi- 
ihHium,  E:  riight  beneath  I  he  epithehuiii,  tinwc-ver,  i[\e  nuclf^J  in  the  «iruea  nrv  o^ppgrcf^atf^i  sotnovrhal  1 
raare  da»ely  tbiui  riDrniiil,  i^  lliat  perhaps  we  are  lo  o.-^ume  that  there  ut  here  a  vt^ry  thin  Iay«T  of  ^ 
i*onn««;tive-ti«äiie  Hiberp.    In  the  fiye  dunaji  Ufe,  fkerc  wa*  no  Qpaeity  «f  (he  oorjiea  visible;  injr  was  tberfl 
sDy  f&eet  either,  «linoe  th<»  »^urfac«  of  the  eptlheliuni  lie«  civerywhere  at  the  »ame  tevd» 


~"'       "^^3d 


FitJ*  87. — Facet  of  thk  CottstA,     Ma«DJßeti  90  •.  L 

In  the  area  of  the  facet  tlie  epithebnm  E  rthow^i  n  Ahallow  depreH^ion;  fiowmaB'ii  membmcie,  A» 
JÄ  woatinK  here,  and  !*ij  an»  ihf  HU|;>erfieiaI  layer*  »f  f  he  eornea,  C*  Ihe  lar^r  portiOD  of  tbe  lorn  of  «tib- 
ülance  lüs  mied  with  i^pithfhutii  only;  only  at  n  in  there  a  lnyet  öl  «innedive  ttaflue  belwveo  epirhehnm 
And  cornf'Jil  puren chy ma.  Corrpj^priiiding  to  thifl.  cnnncetiviß  tlfi^ue  tbsre  wee  k  dbUcate  BeDii-^eircuiar 
opacity  which  miirkt>i  ouc  ed^e  of  the  8car.  In  it«  other  parts  the  «car  mis  tlmö«!  entinely  tra.nicpariml 
and  cKfUild  be  reco^nised  only  by  the  flatteinnE  uf  the  Murface  of  tlie  oom«.  I>,  DcfioenMl  s  msmhrvi^  ^ 
with  ita  undothehuin^ 


toms  are  very  slight,  or  are  wanting  altogether — cases  constituting 
what  are  called  torpid  or  aj^thenic  ulcers^which  nevertheless  may  be 
very  dangerous. 

When  the  infiltration  has  finally  come  to  a  standstill,  the  ulcer 
enters  upon  its  regressive  stage.  The  tissue  that  has  been  destroyed  is 
east  off^  that  which  baa  not  been  destroyed  becomes  transparent  once 
more  from  resorption  of  the  exudate.  The  ulcer  "cleanses*'  itself 
(Fig.  81),    A  clean  ulcer  presents  a  smooth  base  and  edges  with  littte 
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or  no  opacity,  and  is  to  be  diagnosticated  chiefl)'^  by  the  excavation  of 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  we  recognize  when  examining  the  cor- 
neal reflex.  In  proportion  as  the  ulcer  becomes  clean,  the  associated 
>ymptoms  of  irritation  disappear. 

After  the  ulcer  has  become  entirely  clean,  cicatrization  begins. 
Vessels  extend  from  the  nearest  portions  of  the  limbus  to  the  ulcer, 
which  latter,  in  consequence  of  becoming  filled  with  the  opaque  mass 
of  the  cicatrix,  becomes  again  more  clouded,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly shallower,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
normal  cornea.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  new  formation  of  the 
cicatricial  mass  comes  to  a  standstill  before  the  loss  of  substance  has 
l>een  quite  filled  up,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix  remains  perma- 
nently a  little  sunken.  When  such  cicatrices  are  small  they  are,  on 
account  of  the  thinness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  almost  or  quite  transpa- 


FiQ.  88. — Keratei.tasi\  Produckd  by  an  Ulckr.     Magnifieil  25  X  I. 

The  thinned  and  protru<lin(e  cicatrix  in  dixtiuKuished  by  it:«  deuner  texture  from  the  adjacent 
normal  cornea.  The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  w  thickened,  while  Bowman'»  membrane,  6,  is  wanting. 
Ih)  the  other  hand,  Descemet '?«  membrane,  d,  with  it»  epithelium,  is  everywhere  predent — a  proof  that 
the  ulcer  hai*  not  perforated. 

rent,  and  disclose  their  presence  by  a  flattening  of  the  cornea  (corneal 
facet),  only  discernible  upon  examination  of  the  corneal  reflex  (Figs.  86 
and  87).  On  the  other  hand,  cicatrices  not  infrequently  occur  which 
project  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cornea.  Such  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  cornea  on  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  having  become  thinned,  does 
not  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  bulge«  forward. 
The  bulging  may  disappear,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue;  but  it  may  also  remain  permanently  (ectactic  cicatrix,  keratectasia • 
ex  ulcere,  Fig.  88).  The  formation  of  ectactic  cicatrices  is,  however,  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  after  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

33.  Perforation  of  the  Cornea. — The  course  which  an  ulcer  takes 
is  much  more  complicated  when  the  latter  perforates  the  cornea.  Per- 
foration takes  place  when  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  down  to  the  deepest 
layers  of  the  cornea.  The  patient  suddenly  experiences  violent  pain, 
and  feels  a  hot  liquid  (the  aqueous  humor)  gushing  out  of  the  eye,  after 

*  From  K^pa«,  horn,  and   ««rao-t«,  distention,  from  ««rciVcif,  to  stretch  out. 
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which,  not  infrequently,  the  severe  pains  previously  existing  subside. 
Perforation  may  occur  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
increase  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  bodily 
exertion  (even,  for  example,  stooping),  or  by  coughing,  sneezing,  squeez- 
ing together  of  the  lids,  crying  (in  children),  etc.  The  increase  in  intra- 
ocular pressure,  which  develops  under  these  circumstances  is  to  be 
referred  to  two  causes:  it  is  partly  a  result  of  the  increase  of  blood 
pressure  (from  the  straining  of  the  muscles,  and  also  from  congestion 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  superior  vena  cava),  partly  produced  by 
direct  compression  of  the  eyeball,  and  particularly  by  the  pressure 
which  the  ocular  muscles,  and  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
at  such  times  exert  upon  it.  The  perforation  produced  by  such  causes 
may  develop  with  violent  symptoms  and  entail  very  damaging  results. 

After  perforation  has  occurred  we  find  the  anterior  chamber  obliter- 
ated in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor;  the  iris  and,  in 
the  region  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  also  are  applied  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  If  the  aperture  made  by  the  perforation  is  of  suitable 
position  and  size,  we  see  lying  in  it  the  iris  which  has  been  swept  into 
the  wound  by  the  jet  of  escaping  aqueous.     The  eye  feels  quite  soft. 

Perforation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  keratoceW .  For,  Descemet's 
membrane  being  distinguished  by  the  great  resistance  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  corneal  lamellae,  it  offers  to  the  inflammatory  process, 
it  often  happens  that  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed  throughout 
its  entire  thickness  by  suppuration,  while  Descemets  membrane  still 
remains  resistant.  In  that  case  it  is  protruded  by  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  under  the  form  of  a  transparent  vesicle  which  is  visible  upon 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  or  which  may  even  project  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  cornea  (keratoccle  or  descemetocele) .  When  this  vesicle,  too, 
ruptures,  the  perforation  becomes  complete.  Sometimes  the  ulcer  heals 
without  the  keratocele  either  rupturing  or  being  flattened  out.  The 
latter  then  remains  permanently  under  the  form  of  a  vesicle  which  pro- 
jects above  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which,  itself  transparent,  is 
surrounded  by  a  cloudy,  cicatricial  ring. 

The  direct  effect  of  a  perforation  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
for  the  most  part  favorable,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  pain  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  abate,  but  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  also 
is,  as  a  rule,  arrested,  and  the  ulcer  rapidly  becomes  clean.  The  reason 
for  this  favorable  influence  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  the  intra-ocular  pressure  sinks 
considerably,  and  the  resulting  diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  cornea 
facilitates  the  circulation  in  the  latter. 

The  method  in  wliich  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  closes  again 
varies  according  as  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  iris  or  the  pupil.  If  the 
opening  is  found  in  front  of  the  iris,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  quickly 

"  From  «c<pa«,  horn,  and  «»jAiy,  rupture. 
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Fig.  89. — Partial  Prolapsr  of  the  Iru 
(Schematic). 

The  iriM,  which  is  thickened  by  the  process  of 
infiltration,  and  ia  covered  on  it»  anterior  and 
posterior  surface  by  the  exudate,  *,  ei,  rises  up 
between  the  sharp  edge»  of  the  marginH  of  the 
perforation,  which  are  «till  infiltrated.  Periphe- 
rally from  the  pn)lapne  the  iris  is  approximated 
to  the  cornea,  althoush  here  a  remnant,  17.  of  the 
"1  e 


anterior  chamber  .still  exists. 


covered  by  the  iris,  which,  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  is 
driven  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this  way  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  anterior  chamber  to  be  restored  within  a  very  short  time,  al- 
though, to  be  sure,  the  iris  at  the  site  of  the  perforation  remains  per- 
manently connected  with  the  cor- 
nea. If  the  perforation  is  quite 
small,  the  iris  simply  appUes  itself 
to  it  from  behind  and  there  be- 
comes solidly  adherent.  In  case, 
however,  the  perforation  is  larger, 
the  iris,  as  a  rule,  is  driven  into  it 
by  the  escaping  aqueous  humor, 
and  thus  a  jyrolapse  or  hernia  of 
the  iris  is  produced  (Fig.  89).  This 
is  represented  by  a  hemispherical 
prominence  which,  while  recent, 
has  the  gray  or  brown  color  of  the 
iris.  Soon,  however,  this  color  is 
changed  because  of  a  layer  of  gray 
exudation  (e,  Fig.  89)  which  covers 
the  prolapse  like  a  cap,  and  may  be  removed  with  a  forceps.  When  the 
prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  is  much  stretched,  the  proper  color  of  the 
iris  is  lost  and  the  prolapse  looks  black,  because  of  the  retinal  pigment 
on  its  posterior  surface,  which   appears  through  the  thinned  stroma. 

This  is  particularly  often  the  case 
in  large  prolapses  of  the  iris.  The 
extent  of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  is 
proportional,  first  of  all,  to  the  size 
of  the  perforation.  In  the  worst 
cases  the  perforation  may  comprise 
the  whole  cornea,  which  has  sup- 
purated throughout;  in  that  case 
the  iris  prolapses  through  it«  entire 
extent  {total  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
Fig.  90).  The  pupil  is  then  gener- 
ally closed  up  by  a  plug  of  exuda- 
tion (p).  But  the  way  in  which 
the  prolapse  occurs  has  also  an 
influence  upon  its  size.  If  the 
perforation  takes  j)lace  with  great 
force  (e.  g.,  while  the  patient  is 
straining  hard),  or  if  the  patient 
l>ehaves  in  a  restless  manner  after  it  has  taken  place,  a  relatively 
larger  portion  of  the  iris  will  be  driven  into  the  perforation. 

The  cicatrization  of  a  corneal  ulcer,  which  is  associated  with  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris,  occurs  in  the  following  manner,  if  the  prolapse  is  left 


Fig.  90. — Total  Pkolaprk  ok  thk  Ikim 
(Schematic). 

Only  the  manrinal  portions,  r.  of  the  cornea 
are  pre!4er\'ed.  and  these  are  still  partiallv  infil- 
trate<l.  Between  them  bulges  the  iris,  wliich  is 
driven  strongly  forward  and  which  consequently 
i^«  thinne«!  so  that  the  pifrment,  t,  upon  its  poste- 
rior surface  shines  throuKh  it  and  gives  the  pro- 
lap'ie  a  blackish  hue.  The  pupil,  /»,  is  close* I  by 
a  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  a  thin 
layer  of  exudate  that  covers  the  entire  iris.  The 
ypace.  A,  l)etwcen  the  iris  and  tlie  lens  is  the  on- 
laneerl  misterior  diamber.  Of  the  anterior  cham- 
t>er  onI\-  the  shallow,  slit-like,  annular  space,  r,  is 
h'ft.  Tili.«  no  longer  communicates  anvwhere  with 
the  posterior  chamber  (seclusio  pupilur). 
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to  itself:  The  prolapsed  iris  in  the  first  place  becomes  solidly  aggluti- 
nated to  the  walls  of  the  opening  caused  by  the  rupture,  and  wherever 
it  is  exposed  it  is  converted  by  inflaramatlon  into  a  sort  of  granulating 
tissue,  so  that  the  prolapse  soon  loses  the  color  of  the  iris  and  becomes 
gra>ish*red.  Subsequently  there  develops  from  the  proliferating  tissue 
of  the  iris  cicatiicial  tissue,  which  first  becomes  visible  under  the  form  J 
of  isolated  gray  bands.  By  the  contraction  of  these  latter,  constrictions 
are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  prolapse.  As  the  formation  of  the 
cicatrix  proceeds,  these  bands  become  broader,  fuse  together»  and  render 
the  prolapse  constantly  flatter  and  flatter*  Hence  in  favorable  cases 
the  process  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  situated  at  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  at  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
bulging  prolapse.     This  cicatrix  being  mainly  a  portion  of  iris  that  has 


Fl. J  m. 


FlG*£iK — Slaii  Arit'H  Pi.H$.uK^xixj\  OP  A  MAAomAi^  Ulcer  wnfi  iNciuraioN  of  the  Itua«  Th» 
9tmr  m  situ&t^  v^ry  pefiph(fnilii%  partly  m  faiit  m  the  scLßra,  a  thinff  which  can  happen  only  as  the  re- 
sult of  ulcf^r»  cJue  lo  conjiinutir  iti.4  eeieiiiAtosw.  The  dark  central  portion  of  the  t^axr  ßartt^-pozitJA  tt;i  the 
laoarcerateil  iriÄ,  th©  white  mAri^in  U*  the  floUd  scur-tiflaue  lyiri«  hetweiMi  the  iris  Ain\  th*ü  Vjor»Jer  of 
the  former  perforation  apcrtup.  The  pupjii  It  pear-^hapeti^  with  ilH  point«ft  «iid  HLtplaccd  towajii  the 
scaTi  and  ooimpondini  to  thi«  the  iris  an  Ihe  oppof^ite  .^tde  is  put  on  the  »stretch.  ConA«qiJLMitl>\  the 
pupiUary  «otie  and  the  ciUary  lone  are  bnmdeneil.  and  furthermore  (he  lone  ot  pf^ripheral  cr^iitjo^  which 
otherwise  wguld  he  («ünppided  tiehiiid  the  liinbu^,  hecxitnen  \\ijiiLile  under  the  form  of  a  dark  lütripe  at 
that  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  opptwite  the  Kcar. 

FiQ.  O'i. — i^t\\n  Without  Intlusjon  of  thk  Imi».  Here  there  wai;alsn{i.n  ecEematouji  idc>er  which 
hmi  perforated.  The  prolnpfted  iri»  harl  been  exeine*:!  in  the  proper  wn>%  Günsequ^iÜy,  it  is  no  Looieer 
[Xjfinecle^i  with  the  >ear,  but  over  an  area  eorrenpuuflinj^  to  the  «car  e^Iiowh  tk  itjthhQtiuk,  The  pui^l 
in  permanently  ddaCed  because  of  the  ^ap  made  m  tho  nphiiieter  pupillw. 


become  cicatricial,  it  follows  that  the  remainder  of  the  iris  still  lying 
in  the  anterior  chamber  is  solidly  united  to  it.  Such  an  adhesion  of  the 
iri.s  to  a  corneal  cicatrix  is  called  an  anterior  synechia.^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  iris  is  drawn  forw^ard  to  the  scar,  the 
pupil  lose.s  it^  round  shape  and  is  draw^n  in  tow^ard  the  site  of  the  adhe- 
sion. To  what  extent  this  is  the  case  depends  upon  where  the  perfora* 
tion  is  situated  and  what  part  of  the  iris  is  prolapsed.  In  peripherally 
situated  ulcers,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  ciliary  zone  of  the  iris  that  pro- 
lapses into  the  corneal  wound.  In  this  case  the  pupil  is  drawn  strongly 
toward  the  site  of  the  perforation ;  it  has  the  shape  of  a  pear,  the  taperinj^ 
end  of  w^hieh  is  directed  toward  the  site  of  the  synechia.  If,  however, 
the  perforation  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  cornea  (as  in  Fig, 
S9),  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  becomes  engaged  in  it  in  healing 
and  in  this  case  the  distortion  of  the  pupil  is  slight,  or  entirely  absent. 


'  FVtnn  ffvHj([<4i'^,  to  connect.    The  term  leueoma  adhi^reD^  (  from  Atuiicfk,  white )  \»  also  employ'^ 
td  denote  a  cleat riv  nf  the  enmea  with  anterior  s^^necihia. 
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If  the  perforation  is  so  large  that  the  entire  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  involved  in  the  prolapse  and  becomes  attached  to  the  cornea  in  healing, 
the  pupil  is  permanently  closed  by  the  cicatrix  that  is  formed  (Figs. 
122  and  123);  there  are  produced  occlusio  and  seclusio  pupillae,  together 
with  their  destructive  consequences. 

In  the  healing  of  large  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  often  so  great  that  the  corneal  cicatrix 
appears  flattened  when  compared  with  the  normal  curvature  of  the 
cornea.  This  flattening,  moreover,  may  extend  beyond  the  cicatricial 
spot  to  the  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  still  transparent,  and  then 
the  cornea  as  a  whole  becomes  flatter  {applanatio  cornece).  If  the  cornea 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration,  so  that  a  total  prolapse  of 
the  iris  has  developed,  the  latter  ultimately  becomes  reduced  to  a  small 
and  perfectly  flat  cicatrix,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cornea  (phthisis 
corneas).  The  distinction  between  applanatio  and  phthisis  of  the  cornea 
is  as  follows:  In  the  former  the  cornea  is  still  present,  although  it  is  in 
part  cicatricial,  and  thus  as  a  whole  is  flattened.  In  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  jiothing  of  the  cornea  is  left  except  a  very  narrow  marginal 
rim,  which  generally  withstands  the  destructive  process  of  ulceration. 
The  flat  scar  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cornea  is,  in  this  case,  the 
cicatrized  iris. 

The  healing  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  with  the  formation  of  a  flat 
cicatrix  must  be  regarded,  even  though  the  latter  is  opaque,  as  a  com- 
paratively favorable  outcome  of  a  large  corneal  perforation.  Such  an 
eye,  of  course,  is  seriously  affected,  so  far  as  its  function  is  concerned, 
but  yet  after  the  process  has  run  its  course,  it  remains  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  and  generally  causes  its  owner  no  further  trouble.  The  case 
is  different  when  heaUng  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  an  ectatic 
cicatrix.  This  occurs  in  the  following  manner:  The  prolapsed  iris  be- 
comes covered  with  cicatricial  tissue,  but  this  is  not  strong  enough  to 
effect  the  flattening  of  the  prolapse.  Hence  the  latter  becomes  consoli- 
dated in  its  original  form  as  a  protrusion,  and  is  converted  into  an 
ectatic  cicatrix  with  inclusion  of  the  iris  (staphyloma  cornece).  A  large- 
sized  perforation-opening  and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
favor  the  formation  of  such  an  ectasis.  Whenever  a  prolapse  of  the 
iris  has  become  so  extensive  that  it  is  constricted  by  the  margin  of  the 
perforation  (or  hernial  orifice),  and  hence  has  acquired  a  mushroom 
shape,  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix,  without  artificial  aid,  becomes 
altogether  impossible. 

If  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  is  not  in  front  of  the  iris,  but  lies 
in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  it  can  not  be  covered  by  the  iris.  Its  occlu- 
sion in  this  instance  takes  place  more  slowly  by  an  outgrowth  of  new- 
formed  tissue  (cicatricial  tissue)  from  the  margins  of  the  opening,  until 
the  opening  is  filled  up.  In  such  a  case  the  anterior  chamber  remains 
absent  for  a  somewhat  longer  time,  and  meanwhile  the  lens  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  posterior  opening  in  the  cornea.    The  lens  may  bear  away 
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permanent  marks  of  this  contact,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed opacity  at  its  anterior  pole  (anterior  capsular  cataract;  see 
§  89).  Sometimes  the  perforation  does  not  close  completely  by  cicatri- 
zation, so  that  a  minute  aperture  remains  permanently  (fistula  of  the 
cornea).  This  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  small  dark  point,  surrounded 
by  opaque,  whitish  cicatricial  tissue;  the  anterior  chamber  is  absent, 
the  eye  is  soft.  If  the  fistula  of  the  cornea  persists  for  a  long  time,  the 
eye  gradually  perishes.  The  cornea  flattens  out,  the  eye  grows  softer 
and  softer,  and  at  length  goes  blind  from  detachment  of  the  retina. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  fistula  closes  up,  an  increase  of 
tension  is  apt  to  set  in,  that  may  lead  to  a  renewed  rupture  of  the 
occluding  substance,  which  is  still  but  slightly  resistant.  An  alterna- 
tion of  this  sort  between  an  open  fistula  with  softness  of  the  eyeball, 
gradual  closure  of  the  fistula,  and  a  consequent  steady  increase  of  pres- 
sure until  the  cicatrix  ruptures  anew,  may  be  repeated  for  a  long  time, 
until  finally  a  severe  inflammation  or  an  intra-ocular  hemorrhage 
occurs,  which  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  the  eye,  and  thus  puts  an  end  to 
the  process. 

Other  bad  consequences  of  perforation  of  the  cornea,  which  are 
sometimes  observed,  are: 

(a)  Luxation  of  the  Lens, — After  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
the  lens,  to  reach  the  cornea,  must  be  pushed  forward  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  (2.5  mm.),  a  movement  associated  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  stretching  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  If  the  forward 
movement  takes  place  very  suddenly,  or  if  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  have 
been  rendered  fragile  by  disease,  the  zonula  ruptures  In  consequence 
the  lens  may  become  tilted,  or,  if  the  perforation  is  large  enough  may 
even  be  expelled  from  the  eye. 

(6)  Intra-ocular  hemorrhages  are  the  result  of  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  tension,  by  virtue  of  which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  flows 
into  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which  have  been  thus  sud- 
denly relieved  of  external  pressure,  and  causes  their  rupture.  Hem- 
orrhage takes  place  if  the  perforation  occurs  very  suddenly,  or  if  the 
eye  beforehand  was  under  an  abnormally  high  tension.  The  latter  is 
the  case  in  glaucomatous  and  staphylomatous  eyes,  in  which,  further- 
more, there  is  generally  also  a  degeneration  of  the  vessels  associated 
with  an  increased  fragility  of  their  walls.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  so 
great  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  extruded  by  reason 
of  it;  nay,  more,  the  patient  may  almost  be  in  danger  of  bleeding 
to  death. 

(c)  Suppuration  starting  from  the  cornea  may  be  carried  over  into 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
by  purulent  irido-cyclUis,  or  even  by  panophthalmitis.  This  occurs 
mainly  in  the  case  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea,  especially  if. 
at  the  same  time,  the  suppuration  is  of  a  particularly  virulent  character, 
as  in  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  or  in  ulcus  serpens. 
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The  Clearing:  of  Corneal  Cicatrices. — After  a  long  time  has  elapsed 
— months  or  years,  that  is — the  cicatrix  left  by  an  ulcer  appears 
less  large  and  less  opaque  than  it  was  directly  after  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer  was  completed;  the  cicatrix  has  partially  ''cleared  up."  In  this 
way  quite  small  cicatrices  may  become  altogether  invisible.  The  extent 
to  which  clearing  takes  place  depends  principally  upon  two  circum- 
stances: upon  the  thickness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  and  upon  the  age  of 
the  individual.  The  deeper  the  cicatrix  penetrates  into  the  cornea,  the 
less  it  clears  up;  perforating  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  if  they  are  ever  so 
small,  remain  permanently  opaque.  (A  fine  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  punctures  which  the  discission  needle  makes,  and  which  remain 
visible  as  gray  points  upon  the  cornea  all  during  life.)  The  age  of  the 
individual  influences  the  process  of  clearing,  in  that  the  latter  makes 
greater  advances  the  younger  the  patient  is.  For  this  reason  cicatrices 
after  ophthalmia  neonatorum  often  clear  up  in  a  wonderful  way. 

34.  Etiology. — With  reference  to  their  etiology,  all  inflammations 
of  the  cornea  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups;  primary  and  sec- 
ondary keratitides.  By  the  former,  we  understand  those  which  have 
their  starting  point  in  the  cornea  itself;  by  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  have  passed  over  to  the  cornea  from  other  structures,  and 
most  frequently  from  the  conjunctiva.  This  distinction,  true  with  re- 
gard to  keratitis  in  general,  is  especially  so  with  respect  to  ulcers  of  the 
cornea. 

Primary  ulcers  of  the  cornea  most  frequently  owe  their  develop- 
ment to  traumatism.  Under  this  head  belong  not  only  injuries  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a  lesion  of  the  cornea  by  means 
of  small  foreign  bodies,  by  faultily  placed  cilia,  by  papillary  growths 
on  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  etc.  Ulcers,  furthermore,  develop  after 
the  separation  of  eschars  produced  by  burns  or  the  action  of  caustics. 
Other  ulcers  are  dependent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
cornea,  as  the  ulcers  in  eyes  with  absolute  glaucoma  where  the  cornea 
has  become  insensitive,  or  ulcers  which  develop  in  old  cicatrices  of  the 
cornea  (atheromatous  ulcers). 

Secondary  ulcers  are  the  results  of  an  affection  of  the  conjunctiva. 
All  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  compHcated  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea;  and  in  severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
as  in  gonorrhcral  conjunctivitis  and  diphtheria,  this  is  quite  the  rule. 

In  accordance  with  our  present  views  regarding  suppuration  we 
must  expect  to  find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  direct  cause  of 
the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  cornea  is  constituted  by  the  entrance  of 
micro-organisms  into  the  corneal  tissues.  Micro-organisms  are  found 
very  frequently  in  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  and  even  of  the  normal 
conjunctiva.  If,  now,  owing  to  slight  traumatism,  to  detachment  of 
the  epithelium  by  the  formation  of  a  vesicle  (in  herpes  cornea^),  or  to 
any  other  cause,  the  protective  epithelial  covering  of  the  cornea  is  in- 
jured at  some  spot,  the  door  is  opened  for  the  entrance  of  bacteria 
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into  the  tissue  of  the  cornea.  In  people  of  the  working  class  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  occur  much  more  frequently  than  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  because  they  very  often  suffer  from  neglected  chronic  catarrhs, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  frequently  render  themselves  liable  to  in- 
juries of  the  cornea. 

Treatment.— Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  very  amenable  to  proper 
and  energetic  treatment.  They  hence  in  general  afford  a  favorable  prog- 
nosis if  they  come  under  treatment  early;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  and  produce  regular  cica- 
trization. The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  in  which  the 
ulcer  comes  under  treatment. 

(a)  Recent  ulcers  that  are  still  foid  (progressive)  require,  most  of 
all,  the  consideration  of  the  causal  indication.  In  traumatic  ulcers 
any  foreign  bodies  that  are  still  present  must  in  every  case  be  removed. 
Cilia  which  are  directed  against  the  cornea  must  be  epilated;  papillo- 
mata  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  when  causing  trouble  in  the  cornea,  must 
be  removed.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
is  caused  by  a  conjunctival  lesion,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  forms,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  important  part  of  our  therapeutics,  and  under  it,  more- 
over, the  ulcer  advances  toward  recovery.  Hence,  in  corneal  ulcers 
resulting  from  catarrh,  trachoma,  or  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  we  must  by  no  means  desist  from  cauterization  of  the 
latter,  if  it  is  required  by  the  conjunctival  trouble.  The  only  precau- 
tion that  must  be  observed  is  that  the  caustics  applied  should  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  cornea  itself — a  contingency  which  can  be 
avoided  by  carefully  washing  off  from  the  conjunctiva  any  excess  that 
may  be  present.  Furthermore,  we  should  cauterize  with  the  silver  solu- 
tion only,  and  not  with  the  copper  stick,  which  is  too  irritating,  and  still 
less  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  in- 
crustations of  lead  upon  the  cornea.  Moreover,  as  long  as  progressive 
ulcers  are  present  in  the  cornea,  no  irritating  collyria,  such  as  the  col- 
lyrium  adstringens  luteum  and  the  like,  should  be  instilled,  as  they 
would  then  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea. 

The  indicatio  morbi  requires  in  most  cases  the  application  of  a 
bandage.  Bandages  are  distinguished  into  protective  bandages  and 
pressure  bandages,  according  as  they  are  applied  lightly  or  firmly.  In 
recent  ulcers  a  simple  protective  bandage  is  sufficient.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  lids  closed  and  at  rest  without  exerting  any  pres- 
sure upon  the  eyeball.  The  immobilization  of  the  lids  acts  chiefly  to 
prevent  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  from  being  swept  by  the  lids  with  every 
movement  of  winking,  which  would  give  rise  to  constant  irritation  of 
the  ulcer,  and  also  to  pain  through  contact  with  the  nerve  fibers  lying 
exposed  in  it.  Hence  the  pain  is  sometimes  cut  short  at  once  by  the 
application  of  a  proper  bandage.  The  bandage,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  kept 
on  until  the  ulcer  gets  to  be  clean  and  becomes  lined  with  an  epithelial 
covering  which  protects  the  cornea  against  exterior  influences.     When 
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the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  thinned  and  shows  a  tendency  to  bulge,  the  use 
of  the  bandage  must  be  kept  up  until  the  freshly  formed  cicatrix  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

A  contraindication  against  the  bandage  is  furnished  by  a  profuse 
secretion,  because  the  latter  would  be  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac 
by  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  would  remain  in  constant  contact  with 
the  ulcer.  For  this  reason,  in  ulcere  resulting  from  conjuncti\itis  the 
bandage  must  be  very  often  dispensed  \**ith.  In  quite  small  children, 
also,  the  bandage  is  generally  useless,  since  it  soon  gets  displaced;  and 
a  badly  applied  bandage  is  more  hurtful  than  any  exposure  of  the  eye 
could  be. 

Next  to  the  bandage  atropine  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcere.  It  combats  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  hence 
diminishes  the  general  state  of  irritation,  and  so  reacts  favorably  upon 
the  ulcer  itself.  It  must  be  instilled  as  often  as  is  necessar>',  in  order 
to  keep  the  pupil  steadily  dilated. 

With  these  two  remedies  alone — the  bandage  and  atropine — we 
attain  our  object  in  mild  cases.  For  those  ulcere,  however,  which  from 
the  purulent  hue  or  from  the  strong  infiltration  of  their  surrounding 
parts  show  a  rapidly  progressive  character,  we  must  employ  still  other 
remedies.  These  are  moist  warm  compresses,  iodoform,  subconjunctival 
injections,  the  actual  cautery,  and  paracentesis  of  the  cornea. 

Moist  warm  compresses  are  made  by  taking  a  very  light  linen  cloth 
folded  several  times,  which  simply  covere  the  closed  eye  without  press- 
ing upon  it  by  its  weight.  Before  being  applied  this  is  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  then  well  wrung  out  and  placed  on  the  eye.  The  side  of  the 
compress  that  is  directed  away  from  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
waterproof  material,  so  that  the  compress  may  cool  less  quickly.  The 
patient  must  lie  in  a  horizontally  recumbent  position,  so  that  the  com- 
press may  remain  in  position  on  the  eye  of  itself  and  not  require  to 
be  held  on  by  a  bandage.  It  must  be  changed  frequently  in  order  to 
be  constantly  warm.  The  warm  compresses  are  applied  every  day  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  the  dressing  must  be  left  off  each  time  for  the  same 
period. 

Ver\'  finelv  powdered  iodoform  mav  be  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer 
itself. 

Subconjunctival  injections  of  a  1-to- 1.000  sublimate  solution  or  a 
10-per-cent  salt  solution  may  be  made  beneath  the  bulbar  conjunctiva. 

If  in  spite  of  these  remedies  the  ulcer  is  evidently  spreading,  we 
must  proceed  to  the  operation  of  cauterizing  the  ulcer  by  means  of  the 
actual  cauter>'  (Gayet).  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  small  sharp-pointed 
cautery*  iron,  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop,  or  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery. 
With  one  of  these  instruments  the  ulcer  is  cauterized  wherever  it  shows 
a  gray  coating.  In  the  case  of  extensive  ulcere  it  is  not  necessar>'  to 
cauterize  the  entire  ulcerating  surface,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
most  infiltrated  portion  of  its  margin,  at  which  an  advance  of  the  ulcer- 
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ative  process  is  to  be  expected.  In  performing  the  cauterization  we 
make  the  cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated  instillation  of  a  5-per- 
cent solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride. 

Another  potent  remedy  for  combating  rapidly  spreading  ulcers  is 
paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (for  the  method  of  its  performance 
see  the  section  on  Operations,  §  155).  People  were  led  to  do  this  opera- 
tion by  observing  that  ulcers  after  spontaneous  perforation  generally 
went  on  to  rapid  heaüng.  In  a  similar  manner,  artificial  perforation — 
i.  e.,  puncture  of  the  cocnea — performed  eariy  prevents  the  extemsion 
of  the  ulcer  and  its  threatened  rupture.  Why  should  we  not  wait  until 
the  ulcer  spontaneously  perforates  the  cornea?  Because  in  the  mean- 
time the  ulcer  keeps  enlarging  superficially  and  thus  would  produce 
a  more  extensive  opacity,  and,  furthermore,  because  after  ulcerative 
perforation  of  the  cornea  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  almost  always  develops, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  anterior  synechia,  while  with  a  properly 
performed  puncture  this  is  not  the  case. 

If  perforation  is  imminent,  and  we  prefer  not  to  bring  it  about 
artificially  by  puncture,  we  take  care  to  have  the  patient  kept  quiet — a 
thing  best  done  by  making  him  lie  in  bed,  in  order  that  the  perforation 
may  take  place  gradually,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  iris  may 
be  driven  into  the  opening. 

(6)  When  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  treatment  has 
to  aim  at  the  following  objects:  in  the  first  place,  that  the  iris  shall 
not  adhere  to  the  cornea,  or  at  least  shall  do  so  to  the  smallest  possible 
extent;  in  the  second  place,  that  a  firm  and  flat  (not  ectatic)  cicatrix 
shall  be  formed.     The  two  objects  are  attained  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  perforation  is  quite  small  the  iris  does  not  prolapse  into 
it,  but  simply  becomes  applied  to  its  posterior  orifice.  In  such  cases, 
rest,  a  bandage,  and  atropine  suffice  for  the  treatment.  There  then 
remains  only  a  punctiform  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  corneal  cicatrix, 
and  this  is  often  subsequently  drawn  out  into  a  thin  filament.  In 
particularly  favorable  cases  no  anterior  synechia  at  all  may  be  pro- 
duced; for  instance,  if  the  iris,  before  it  has  become  firmly  adherent 
to  the  site  of  perforation,  is  pushed  away  from  it  again  by  the  reaccu- 
mulating  aqueous. 

2.  If — in  the  case  of  a  perforation  of  greater  size — the  iris  has  pro- 
lapsed, it  should  be  excised.  A  replacement  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior 
chamber  (reposition)  in  most  cases  would  be  impossible  of  performance, 
and  even  if  it  should  succeed,  would  have  no  lasting  results,  since  the  iris 
would  continually  prolapse  again.  For  the  performance  of  excision  we 
first  make  the  cornea  insensitive  by  means  of  cocaine.  Then  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  (conical  sound)  we  separate  on  all  sides  the 
adhesions  of  the  prolapse  to  the  perforation  opening,  draw  the  iris  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  off  close 
to  the  Cornell  (Leber).  If  the  operation  has  been  successful,  the  iris 
ought  no  longer  to  be  attached  anywhere  to  the  margin  of  the  aper- 
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ture;  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  (Fig.  92) 
with  free  pillars,  as  after  a  regular  iridectomy.  In  this  way  we  obtain 
a  firm  cicatrix  without  inclusion  of  the  iris. 

The  performance  of  excision  is  possible  only  in  recent  prolapses 
(prolapses  a  few  days  old),  as  afterward  the  prolapsed  iris  becomes 
so  solidly  adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  perforation  that  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  the  latter  is  no  longer  feasible.  Similarly  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  perforation.  In  these  two 
cases — i.  e., 

3.  In  old  or  very  extensive  prolapses  of  the  iris  we  abstain  from  re- 
leasing the  iris  from  the  cornea;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  attempt 
to  transform  the  prolapse  into  a  firm  and  flat  cicatrix.  In  many  cases 
a  pressure  bandage  applied  for  a  long  time  accomplishes  this  end.  If 
we  can  not  attain  our  object  in  this  way,  as  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  prolapse  is  constricted  at  its  base  like  a  mushroom,  we  must 
produce  flattening  of  the  prolapse  by  repeatedly  puncturing  it  or  by 
excising  a  small  portion.  In  the  case  of  a  very  bulging  total  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  it  is  advisable  to  split  it  transversely,  and  then,  after  open- 
ing the  anterior  capsule,  to  expel  the  lens.  If  there  is  a  remnant  of 
sound  cornea  left  broad  enough  for  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy, 
this  operation  is  an  excellent  means  for  securing  the  formation  of  a 
flat  cicatrix. 

4.  In  kercUocele,  the  maintenance  of  rest,  the  application  of  a  band- 
age, and  ultimately  the  puncture  or  cauterization  of  the  protruding 
vesicle,  are  employed. 

5.  In  fistiUa  of  the  cornea,  in  order  to  effect  its  closure,  everything 
must  be  avoided  that  might  temporarily  increase  the  ocular  tension,  and 
thus  force  the  fistula  open  again  just  as  it  is  closing.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  order  rest  in  bed,  with  the  application  of  a  light  bandage  to 
both  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  we  instill  a  miotic  (eserine  or  pilo- 
carpine, see  §  64)  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  An  iridectomy  has  a  very  good  effect,  but  this  can  be  per- 
formed only  when  the  anterior  chamber  has  been,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, restored.  If  these  measures  fail,  we  must  remove  the  cicatricial 
margins  of  the  fistula  either  by  excising  or  by  cauterizing  them  (with 
a  blunt  galvano-cautery  or  thermo-cautery  point)  so  as  to  fill  the  fistula 
up  with  new,  firm  scar  tissue.  If,  however,  we  are  going  to  perform  cau- 
terization, there  must  be  some  remnant,  even  though  a  shallow  one,  of 
the  anterior  chamber  present,  as  otherwise  we  should  singe  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  ulcers  in  the  regressive  period,  or  period  of 
cicatrization,  should  aim  at  filling  the  loss  of  substance  completely 
Tilth  a  resistant  cicatrix,,  and  at  rendering  the  latter  as  transparent  as 
possible.  For  the  attainment  of  both  objects  irritants  are  employed. 
We  begin  cautiously  with  the  weaker  remedies,  passing  gradually,  if 
these  are  well  borne,  to  the  stronger  ones.    One  of  the  mildest  of  irri- 
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tants  is  powdered  calomel;  more  energetic  is  the  action  of  the  yellow- 
precipitate  ointment  (from  1-  to  4-per  cent),  the  collyrium  adstringens 
luteum,®  tinctura  opii  crocata,*'*  and  dionin.  In  applying  the  yellow- 
precipitate  ointment,  we  insert  it  into  the  conjunctival  sac  with  a  brush 
or  glass  rod,  and  then  by  rubbing  it  about  with  the  upper  hd  perform  a 
sort  of  massage  upon  the  clouded  cornea.  Another  irritant  remedy 
that  is  recommended  is  nebulization — that  is,  the  application  of  hot 
vapor  (of  water  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  irritant  fluids)  to 
the  cornea  by  means  of  an  atomizer,  such  as  is  employed  for  inhala- 
tion. It  is  advisable  to  continue  the  application  of  these  irritants  for  a 
long  time  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  clearing  up  of  the 
cornea,  but  in  so  doing  the  remedies  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time, 
as  otherwise  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  them  and  they  lose  their  efficacy. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  among  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  eyes,  and  special 
significance  attaches  to  them  because  the  opacities  that  they  leave  very  often  impair 
the  sight.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  if  we  except  those  resulting  from  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa,  are  found  much  more  frequently  in  adults,  and  especially  in  elderly  people,  than 
in  children.  It  seems  that  in  the  later  years  of  life  the  cornea  is  less  well  nourished,  and 
is  hence  more  disposed  to  disintegrate  than  in  youth. 

The  ph3r8ician  who  is  called  to  a  patient  with  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  must,  after 
examining  the  eye,  have  acquainted  himself  not  only  with  the  diagnosis  but  also  the 
prognosis;  he  must  tell  the  patient  beforehand  to  what  extent  his  sight  will  suffer  per- 
manent impairment,  in  order  that  such  impairment  may  not  afterward  be  chai^ged 
against  the  medical  treatment.  The  prognosis  for  vision  depends  upon  the  sitxiation, 
the  extent,  and  the  density  of  the  opacity  which  the  ulcer  has  left  behind  it.  Small 
opacities,  even  when  dense,  are  generally  less  injurious  to  vision  than  those  which  are 
less  dense  but  extensive  (§  45).  It  is  hence  less  serious  for  an  ulcer  to  extend  into  the 
depth  of  the  tissues  than  upon  the  surface.  If  an  ulcer  is  progressing  in  the  direction 
of  the  center  of  the  cornea,  every  millimetre  of  advance  causes  additional  injury  to  the 
vision,  while  an  extension  toward  the  corneal  margin  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference. 
No  further  disintegration  is  to  be  apprehended  at  those  portions  of  the  margin  of  the 
ulcer  to  which  vessels  have  already  penetrated,  and  so,  .too,  a  portion  of  the  cornea, 
covered  by  pannus,  is  protected  against  suppuration  in  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis.  In 
every  instance  the  ulcer  is  arrested  at  the  limbus,  as  it  never  makes  its  way  into  this  or 
into  the  adjacent  sclera.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  formed  by  those  ulcers  which 
not  infrequently  develop  from  the  nodules  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  situated  in  the 
limbus  (Figs.  91  and  92).  Even  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  as  in  gonorrhceal 
conjunctivitis,  ulcus  serpens,  etc.,  always  leaves  a  narrow  rim  of  cornea  intact,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  often  not  of  sufficient  size  to  render  possible  an  iridectomy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  vision. 

Corneal  ulcers  occiu*  under  many  various  forms,  some  of  which  are  well  character- 
ized, partly  by  their  etiology,  partly  by  their  aspect  and  course.  These  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

1.  In  conjunctivitis  eczematosa ,  as  well  as  in  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  rosacea,  we  find 
small,  superficial,  generally  marginal  ulcers,  which,  as  a  rule,  get  well  rapidly.  There 
are,  however,  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  in  which  the  ulcers,  without  spreading 
along  the  surface,  keep  on  steadily  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  imtil  abrupt  crater- 
shaped  losses  of  substance  are  produced  which  speedily  perforate  the  cornea.    These 

•  gee  page  67.  ] 

10  [The  tinctura  opii  crocata  of  the  Austrian  Pharmaoopceia  is  made  by  «xtraotinc  10  part«  of 
saffron  with  100  parts  of  aqua  cinnamomi  aquosa  (cinnamon-water  containing  5  per  oent  of  alcohol) 
and  mixing  the  solution  thus  obtained  with  opium  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  of  the  formar  to  1  part 
of  the  latter.— D.] 
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ukera,  too,  are  commonly  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  leave  behind 
those  peripheral  incarcerations  of  the  iris  with  marked  displacement  of  the  pupil  that 
are  characteristic  of  a  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  which  has  run  its  course  (Fig.  91). 

2.  The  vascular  faacictdus  (keratitis  fascicularis)  is  likewise  observed  in  conjuncti- 
vitis eczematosa,  and  is  produced  by  an  ulcer  making  its  way  from  the  margin  of  the 
oomea  farther  and  farther  into  the  latter,  and  trailing  after  it  a  leash  of  vessels  from  the 
limbus  (page  107). 

3.  Catarrhal  ulcers  are  characterized  by  their  crescentic  shape,  as  well  as  by  their 
position  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  concentric  with  it. 

4.  In  pannua  trachomatosua  small  ulcers  frequently  occur,  which  develop  from  the 
infiltration  at  the  margin  of  the  pannus.  Sometimes  sdong  the  margin  of  the  pannus  a 
whole  series  of  such  ulcers  is  found,  which  also  may  coalesce  into  one  large  crescentic 
ulcer.  Other  ulcers  develop  in  the  midst  of  the  pannus  in  spots  where  the  infiltration 
penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea  and  leads  to  ulcerative  disintegration. 

5.  The  central^  nonr4rriUU%ve  ulcer  occurring  in  trachoma  develops  generally  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  accompanying  symptoms  of 
irritation,  so  that  often  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  the  only  thing  that  calls  the  patient's 
attention  to  his  trouble.    Objectively,  the  ulcer  is  distinguished  by  the  fa^t  that  even 
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Fig.  93. — Forms  or  Ulcer  that  Develop  from  Herpes  Febril»  Cornea. 

A. — Large  but  Quite  Superficial  Ulcer.  The  central  gray  ring  corresponds  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  ulcer,  which  since  then  has  advanced  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

B. — Keratitis  Dkndritica.  To  the  left  of  the  large  branched  ulcer  lies  a  group  of  delicate  minute 
maculflp,  representing  the  remains  of  the  herpetic  efflorescences. 

C. — Keratitis  Stell  AT  A.  In  the  inner  naif  of  the  cornea,  which  is  moderately  clouded  all  over, 
are  four  large  and  two  very  small  ulcers,  showing  a  stellate  branching. 

during  the  progressive  period  it  is  but  very  slightly  clouded,  so  that  it  scarcely  gives 
any  evidence  of  its  presence,  except  the  loss  of  substance  that  it  produces;  it  may  there- 
fore be  very  easily  overlooked  if  we  do  not  examine  the  cornea  by  carefully  testing  its 
reflex.  It  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up  incompletely  with  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  a  central 
facet  remains  which  causes  very  great  deterioration  of  sight  by  the  production  of 
irregular  astigmatism. 

6.  Ulcers  in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  and  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  generally 
spread  rtipidly,  and  often  lead  to  destruction  of  the  entire  cornea,  or  even  to  panophthal- 
mitis. 

7.  Traumatic  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and  superficial,  and  occur 
for  the  most  part  in  elderly  people.  They  are  located  in  the  zone  of  the  cornea  that 
lies  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  the  upper  third  of  the  cornea,  which  is  covered  by  the 
upper  lid,  therefore  generally  is  exempt  from  them.  But  besides  these  ulcers,  which 
run  a  rapid  course  and  are  benign,  there  also  occurs — ^and  usually  after  inconsiderable 
injuries — ^the  dangerous  sort  known  as  ulcus  serpens  (see  §  35). 

For  the  ulcers  which  develop  as  a  result  of  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  see  keratitis 
e  lagophthalmo  (}  37). 

8.  Small  marginal  ulcers  of  the  cornea  occur  frequently  in  elderly  people,  especially 
of  the  male  sex,  without  any  conjunctival  lesion  or  external  traumatism  being  discover- 
able as  their  cause.  They  develop  with  pretty  violent  complications,  but  are  scarcely 
of  the  sise  of  a  pin's  head,  and  heal  rapidly  without  penetrating  deeply.    They  are 
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particularly  troublesome  from  the  fact  that  they  are  prone  to  recur,  so  that  many 
people  have  to  go  through  with  attacks  of  this  kind  of  keratitis  one  or  more  times  every 
year.  The  uratic  diathesis  appears  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  these  ulcers,  and  general 
treatment  directed  against  this  diathesis  and  consisting  of  the  proper  dietetic  regulations 
or  the  use  of  mineral  waters  often  puts  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  the  ulceration. 

9.  Herpes  cornecB  febrilis  (rarely  also  herpes  corneoB  zoster,  see  §  40)  may  give  rise 
to  ulcers  formed  from  the  ruptured  herpetic  vesicles.  These  have  the  property  of  not 
penetrating  deeply,  but  of  being  very  prone  to  spread  superficially.  This  superficial 
extension  may  take  place  in  two  ways;  either  the  ulcer  extends  in  all  directions  uni- 
formly, in  w^hich  case  we  have  a  large  but  quite  superficial  loss  of  substance  everywhere 
surrounded  by  a  narrow,  sharp,  usually  festooned,  gray,  and  infiltrated  margin,  which 
pushes  its  way  farther  every  day  (Fig.  93,  A);  or  extension  takes  place  in  certain  direc- 
tions only.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the  loss  of  substance,,  w^hich  originally  is  small, 
gray  strise  extend  in  one  or  more  directions  into  the  transparent  cornea,  and  grow 
constantly  longer,  at  the  same  time  becoming  forked,  and  also  sending  out  lateral 
branches.  Thus  there  is  produced  in  the  cornea  a  very  pretty  gray  figure  which  is 
branched  like  a  tree,  and  often  bears  nodular  swellings  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches 
— keratitis  dendritica  (Emmert).  This  branched  infiltrate  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer 
having  the  form  of  a  deep,  branched  furrow,  with  gray  margins  inclosing  it  (Fig.  93  B). 

Then  this  ulcer  becomes  clean  and  heals,  leaving 
behind  it  an  opacity,  whose  branched  form  allows 
us  to  recognize,  even  some  time  afterward,  the 
nature  of  the  antecedent  afifection. 

[Dendritic  keratitis  was  first  described  by  Kipp, 
who  pointed  out  that  in  this  country  at  least  it  is 
caused  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  malaria,  ai\d  is 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  quinine.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  cases  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
herpes  febrilis  corneae  (De  Beck). — D.] 

„     ^,     „  ,,  In  many  cases  of  herpes,  instead  of  a  single 

Fig.  94. — Kkratitis  Marqimalis  ,  ,  *^  •      *       i  j       i  u*  u 

Superficialis  large  ulcer,  numerous  mmute  ulcers  develop  which 

,     .  ,    *  are  star-shaped  and  provided  with  short  processes 

At  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  is  ,,        ....       j  ii  j      /c"       r\o  /^\ 

a  pwudo-pterygium.  (keratüis  steUata   (Fig.  93  C). 

All  these  forms  of  keratitis  are  characterized 
by  long  duration  (one  to  three  months). 

10.  Ulcus  rodens  (Mooren).  A  superficial  ulcer  develops  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  (usually  the  upper  margin)  with  marked  inflammatory  complications.  From 
the  sound  portion  of  the  cornea  it  is  limited  by  a  gray,  clouded  margin,  which  is  evi- 
dently undermined.  This  latter  symptom  is  characteristic  of  ulcus  rodens.  After  a 
short  time  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean  and  to  cicatrize,  becoming  covered  with 
vessels  from  the  limbus.  Just  when  one  supposes  the  process  to  be  nearing  complete 
recovery,  a  relapse  sets  in  with  a  return  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  in  this  the 
ulcer  pushes  its  w^ay  forward  somewhat  farther  in  the  cornea.  So  the  disease  goes  on 
with  discontinuous  attacks  and  intervening  remissions,  until  the  ulcer  has  covered  the 
entire  cornea.  The  latter  is  thus  everywhere  deprived  of  its  superficial  layers,  and 
hence  remains  permanently  clouded  throughout  its  entire  extent,  so  that  vision  is  very 
greatly  diminished.  Perforation  of  the  cornea  in  this  affection  has  never  been  observed. 
This  rare  disease  attacks  elderly  people,  and  not  infrequently  invades  both  come» 
either  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  It  was  regarded  as  incurable  as  long  as  surgeons 
were  unac(|uainted  with  the  cauterization  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  the  actual  caut-ery. 
If,  however,  we  destroy  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  by  this  means,  the  ulcer  in  most  cases 
is  brought  to  a  cure. 

11.  Keratitis  marginalis  superficialis  is  another  rare  disease,  found  in  persons  in 
middle  life.  A  quite  superficial  ulceration  spreads  over  the  cornea,  starting  from  it« 
margin.  It  does  not.  however,  start  from  all  parts  of  the  margin  at  the  same  time, 
nor  does  it  advance  uniformly.  Consequently  the  ulcerated  marginal  zone  of  the  cornea 
is  demarcated  from  the  transparent  central  portion  by  a  sinuous  border  formed  by 
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a  fine  gray  line  (Fig.  94).  This  variety  of  keratitis  drags  on  for  a  long  time — sometimes 
for  years — periods  of  intermission  alternating  with  relapses,  which  are  associated  with 
moderate  symptoms  of  irritation.  It  is  distinguished  from  ulcus  rodens  in  that  the 
ulcer  is  extremely  stiallow,  and  hence  the  cornea  within  its  limits  shows  only  a  very 
faint  and  grayish  ojwcity.  Moreover,  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  scarcely  visible  in  any  case, 
is  not  undermined.  The  ulceration  never  reaches  the  center  of  the  cornea,  so  tliat  the 
extremely  faint  opacities  that  remain  do  not  interfere  with  sight.  Keratitis  marginalis 
superficialis  often  gives  rise  to  a  drawing  of  the  conjimctiva  up  over  the  cornea  in  the 
fonn  of  a  pseudo-pterygium  (see  page  129). 

Tlie  vascular  fasciculus,  keratitis  dendritica,  ulcus  rodens,  and  keratitis  marginalis 
superficialis  liave  the  common  trait  of  creeping  along  slowly  in  the  cornea,  for  which 
reason  they  are  also  designated  by  the  name  of  serpiginous  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

12.  Atheromatous  ulcers  develop  in  old  scars  of  the  cornea  when  the  latter  have 
undergone  degeneration  through  the  deposition  of  lime  or  colloid  masses  or  when  they 
are  exposed  to  mechanical  injuries  (as,  for  example,  when  at  the  apex  of  a  comecd 
staphyloma).  The  result  is  exfohation  of  the  epithelium  and  consequently  necrosis  of 
the  poorly  nourished  cicatrical  tissue  ("sequestrt^ting  cicatricial  keratitis*').  As  the 
necrosis  fretjuently  extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  scar,  perforation  often 
occurs  and  as  a  sequel  to  this  even  panophthalmitis. 

13.  In  the  eyes  which  are  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma  absolutum^  purulent  ulcers, 
usually  under  the  form  of  ulcus  serpens,  may  develop.  These  are  ordinarily  associated 
with  considerable  hypopyon,  and  frequently  terminate  either  in  perforation  of  the 
cornea  with  resultant  hemorrhages  from  the  eyel>all  or  in  panophthalmitis.  Like 
atheromatous  ulcers,  they  are  caused  by  insufficient  nutrition  and  innervation  of  the 
cornea,  an  insufficiency  already  made  apparent  from  the  insonsitiveness  of  the  latter. 
\Mth  Ixjth  varieties  of  ulcers,  the  enucleation  of  the  blinded  eye  is  sometimes  the 
only  remedy  that  permanently  relieves  the  patient  of  the  repeatedly  recurring,  tor- 
menting ulceration. 

14.  Likewise  due  to  impaired  nutrition  are  the  marantic  ulcers  which  occur  in 
persons  who  are  run  down  as  a  result  of  a  serious  disease  of  the  liver  (cirrhosis,  carci- 
noma). These  ulcers  are  torpid  in  course  but  may,  nevertheless,  produce  destruction 
of  the  cornea.  As  they  are  associated  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  with  hemera- 
lopia.  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  cases  of  simple  hemeralopia 
with  xerosis  (see  §  105)  and  tlie  keratomalacia  of  small  cliildren  (see  page  191). 

rp  to  tlie  present  time,  bacterioUxjical  examinatiAm  has  not  lieen  able  to  afford  such 
constant  and  hence  cliaracteristic  findings  in  the  various  forms  of  corneal  ulcers  as  ia 
possible  in  the  case  of  ulcus  serpens.  In  many  cases  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
masses  scraped  from  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  remains  without  any  result  whatever,  while 
in  other  cases  we  do  find  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  but  not  with  such  regularity 
as  to  make  them  distinctive  of  a  definite  form  of  ulceration.  In  the  ulcers  there  occur 
namely  the  ordinary  pyogenic  bacteria:  staphylococci,  streptococci,  pneumococci, 
also  when  there  is  a  coincident  gonorrhcpal  conjunctivitis  the  g(mococciLs,  and  lastly 
the  diplobacilliLs  of  .Morax-Axenfeld  or  very  rarely  the  influenza  bacillus  and  yeast 
fundus.  In  larger  ulcers  associated  with  hypopyon  there  is  sometimes  found  Pet  it's 
dipl(K'OCcus  li<juefaciens,  and  in  marginal  ulcers  in  elderly  people  a  l>acillus  described 
by  Zur  Nedden. 

Ik)th  cold  and  xamn  compresses  are  employed  in  ophthalmology.  The  former  are 
use<l  in  the  initial  stage  of  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  and  also  in  the  days  inunediately 
following  an  injury  in  order  to  counteract  inflmiunation,  provided  a  bandage  is  not 
imlicated  by  the  presence  of  a  i)erforating  wound.  Furthermore,  cold  applications 
prove  effective  in  checking  the  swelling  of  the  lens  after  the  cai>sule  has  l)een  opened 
either  by  injury  or  by  operation.  Warm  applications  under  the  form  of  moist  warm 
compresses  are  nnich  more  extensively  employed  than  are  the  cold.  They  are  indicated 
whenever  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  exudates;  consecjuently,  there- 
fore, in  the  most  various  forms  of  scleritis,  keratitis  and  irido-<'yclitis.  If  suppuration 
18  already  inmiinent  they  accelerate  the  formation  of  an  almcess  and  hence  shorten  the 
oourseof  the  trouble.  They  are  hence  employed  in  abscesses  of  the  lids,  dacryocystitis 
12 
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etc.  At  the  same  time,  moist  heat  in  many  cases  proves  to  be  an  excellent  means  of 
relieving  pain.  The  compresses  are  applied  to  the  closed  lids,  and,  as  the  latter  are 
thin,  the  compresses  are  able  to  influence  essentially  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball.  Under  normal  conditions  the  temperature  in  the  anterior  chamber  and 
even  in  the  vitreous  itself  is  much  lower  than  the  body  temperature  when  the  eye  is 
open  and  is  somewhat  lower  when  the  lids  are  closed  (Michel,  Silex).  Iced  compresses 
depress  the  temperature  in  the  conjunctiva  sac  more  than  4^,  warm  compresses  ele- 
vate it  more  than  1°,  and  this  alteration  of  temperature  extends  although  in  diminish- 
ing amount  into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  (Hertel). 

The  treatment  of  corneal  ulcers  has  very  recently  made  great  progress,  chiefly 
because  of  the  introduction  of  caiUerization  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  which  we 
owe  principally  to  Gayet;  for  those  very  purulent  and  infiltrat^sd,  rapidly  progressive 
ulcers  that  we  hitherto  were  often  pK)werless  to  opi)ose  are  just  the  ones  that  are  usually 
arrested  at  once  by  this  means.  The  application  of  the  cautery  is  painless  when  co- 
caine is  employed,  and  does  not,  as  might  be  supi)osed,  cause  any  marked  irritation  of 
the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  after  its  application,  the  pain  often  ceases  instantly,  while 
the  other  symptoms  of  irritation  abate.  In  private  practice,  when  one  has  no  other 
means  to  resort  to,  the  head  of  a  probe  or  of  a  knitting  needle,  heated  red-hot,  may  be 
employed  for  cauterization.  The  chief  thing  is  to  make  the  cauterization  extensive 
enough.  Perforation  of  the  thinned  floor  of  the  ulcer  can,  with  care,  be  easily  avoided; 
should  it  occur,  however,  it  has  no  bad  results  beyond  what  the  periforation  itself  gives 
rise  to,  since  the  hot  point  is  cooled  at  once  by  the  outpouring  aqueous  humor.  An 
opacity  remains  permanently  at  the  cauterized  spot;  but  since  we  only  cauterize  such 
places  as  would  otherwise  go  on  to  purulent  disintegration,  the  final  opacity  is  not 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  any  case. 

For  rapidly  advancing  ulcers  transplantation  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  advised. 
The  ulcers  are  cleansed  by  scraping  the  floor  and  walls  and  then  a  flap,  either  with  a 
single  pedicle  or  bridge-shaped,  is  cut  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  This  flap  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  without 
being  attached  to  it  in  any  special  way. 

The  most  serviceable  of  the  antiseptics  in  pus-coated  ulcers  is  iodoform  which  is 
either  dusted  in  fine  powder  on  the  diseased  spK)t  or  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  in  the  form  of  a  10-per-cent  ointment.  Progressive  ulcers  we  may  often  render 
clean  quickly  if  we  rub  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  with  a  small  pledget  of  cotton  which  is 
held  in  a  forceps  and  has  been  dipped  in  absolute  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine.  In  doing 
this  we  must  be  careful  that  these  liquids  do  not  flow  over  the  soimd  portion  of  the 
cornea.  [Tincture  of  iodine  however,  seems  to  cause  no  damage  to  the  healthy  cornea 
even  when  applied  in  considerable  excess.  It  is  quite  a  painful  application,  the  pain 
often  lasting  for  hours  and  not  being  helped  much  by  the  use  of  cocaine.  Less  painful 
and  apparently  equally  efficient  is  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  iodine  in  vasogen.  Nitric 
acid  and  95-per-cent  carbolic  acid  are  also  used  but  with  them  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  healthy  cornea. — D.]  The  minute  branched 
ulcers  of  keratitis  dendritica  are  usually  arrested  if  a  piece  of  blue  stone  whittled  to 
a  fine  point  is  carried  carefully  along  the  furrow  made  by  the  ulcer.  [But  these  cases 
usually  require  constitutional  treatment  (see  page  176). — D.] 

Sublimate  has  been  repeatedly  employed  in  corneal  ulcers  under  the  form  of  sub- 
conjunctival injection  (Reymond,  Darier).  After  the  eye  has  been  cocainized,  a  few 
minims  of  a  l-to-1,000  sublimate  solution  (to  which  cocaine  may  also  be  added)  are 
injected  l)eneath  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  not  too  close  to  the  limbus.  The  injection  is 
followed  by  pain  as  well  as  by  marked  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  the 
latter  syinptoma  not  usually  disappearing  until  after  several  days.  The  injections  are 
made  at  intervals  of  several  days.  Subconjunctival  injections  of  mercury  oxycyanate 
(in  the  same  dose  as  the  sublimate)  or  of  salt  (one-half  or  one  syringeful  of  a  5-to  10-per- 
cent  solution)  liave  the  same  effect  as  injections  of  sublimate.  The  action  of  none  of 
these  subconjunctival  injections  is  as  a  specific  one  but  depends  on  the  stimulation  that 
they  cause  in  the  lymphatic  circulation.  Besides  being  employed  in  suppurative  pro- 
cesses in  the  cornea,  they  are  used  in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  scleritis,  iritis,  and 
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irido-cyditis;  likewise  in  chorioiditis  and  retinitis.  Moreover,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  apply  them  in  purulent  infection  from  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  whether  conse- 
quent upon  injury  or  upon  operation. 

FistiUa  of  the  cornea  occur  mainly  as  a  sequel  of  perforations  that  lie  opposite  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  iris  can  not  block  the  opening  completely,  but 
simply  lies  with  its  pupillary  border  in  the  perforation  orifice.  In  this  case  often  there 
is  no  solid  connection  present  between  the  iris  and  the  cicatricial  tissue,  minute  inter- 
\'als  remaining  between  the  two.  Hence,  corneal  fistuhe  do  not  as  a  rule  present  wide 
canals  lined  with  epitheUum,  and  yet  the  scar-tissue  filling  the  perforation  opening  is 
not  dense,  but  is  permeated  by  fissures  through  which  the  aqueous  keeps  oozing  until 
it  reaches  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (Czermak).  The  origin  of  other  fistulse  is 
that  the  prolapsed  iris  splits  apart  under  the  strain  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous,  and  the  opening  thus  formed  never  closes  solidly  again.  Lastly,  in  very  exten- 
sive prolapses  of  the  iris,  it  may  happen  that  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  a  fistula  is 
left  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  pupil. 

It  is  usually  hard  to  effect  firm  union  in  fistulse  of  the  cornea.  If  the  fistulse  will 
not  close  at  all,  we  may  often  attain  success  by  sewing  over  the  fistula  a  fiap  taken  from 
the  adjacent  conjunctiva.  The  fiap  by  growing  fast  to  the  surface  of  the  scar,  whose 
epithelium  had  previously  been  removed,  closed  the  fistulous  opening.  Another  pro- 
cedure consists  in  excising  by  means  of  the  corneal  trephine  the  fistula,  together  with 
the  cicatrical  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  implanting  in  the  opening  an  equally  large 
piece  of  healthy  cornea  (see  {45). 

2.  Ulcus  Serpens  Cornece,  " 

3S.  Symptoms. — A  recent  ulcus  serpens  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  grayish-white  or  yellowish  disk,  which  occupies  nearly  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cornea.  The  opacity  of  the  disk  is  greater  at  its  edges  than 
in  the  center,  and  generally  the  edges  themselves  show  a  particularly 
well-marked  gray  or  yellow  opacity  in  one  special  direction.  The  disk 
is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  gray  area,  and  frequently  fine,  radiating, 
gray  striae  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  disk  into  the  transparent 
part  of  the  cornea.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  disk  is  dotted, 
and  often  at  the  beginning  is  raised  some  distance  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  Soon,  however,  this  spot  is  seen  to  be  depressed, 
although  not  with  abruptly  depressed  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ulcer, 
but  rather  under  the  form  of  a  shallow  dimpling.  Moreover,  the  rest 
of  the  cornea  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  serpent  ulcer  proper  is  less 
lustrous,  being  covered  with  a  delicate  uniform  cloudiness.  These 
changes  in  the  cornea  are  always  associated  with  a  violent  iritis.  The 
aqueous  humor  is  turbid,  a  hypopyon  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  iris  is  discolored  and  is  fastened  by  posterior  synechifie 
to  the  lens  capsule.  Corresponding  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation 
is  the  \nolence  of  the  irritative  symptoms:  slight  crdema  of  the  lids, 
intense  injection  of  the  conjunctival  and  ciUary  vessels,  photophobia, 
and  pain,  which  latter  often  reach  a  very  considerable  height.  Never- 
theless there  are  also  torpid  cases,  w^hich  are  associated  with  very  slight 
symptoms  of  irritation. 

"  Synonymous  terms  for  ulcus  serpens  ( Saemisch  )  are  hypopyon  keratitis  ( Roser  )  and  abbcess  of 
the« 
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The  subsequent  course  consists  in  the  enlargement,  both  super- 
ficially and  in  depth,  of  the  serpent  ulcer.  The  superficial  enlargement 
takes  place  chiefly  in  that  direction  in  which  the  margin  is  marked 
by  a  specially  dense  opacity — an  opacity  which  not  infrequently  looks 
like  a  yellow  crescent  placed  upon  the  serpent  ulcer.  Inasmuch  as  the 
anterior  lamellae  of  the  cornea  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  ulcus 
serpens  keep  breaking  down  constantly  more  and  more,  there  is  formed 
an  extensive  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  coated  with  pus.  Soon  after 
this,  generally,  those  lamellas  of  the  cornea  which  now  form  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  are  also  destroyed,  so  that  an  extensive  perforation  of 
the  cornea  is  produced.  The  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  con- 
sisting of  aqueous  humor  and  pus,  are  discharged,  and  a  large  prolapse 
of  the  iris  forms. 

While  the  ulcus  serpens  is  going  through  with  its  process  of  devel- 
opment, the  accompanying  iritis  keeps  on  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion up  to  the  time  of  perforation  of  the  cornea;  the  hypopyon,  too, 
keeps  growing  until  it  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  the  pupil  is  closed  by  an  exudation  membrane. 

After  the  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  the  irrita- 
tive symptoms  generally  abate  and  the  suppuration  may  now  come 
to  a  standstill.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  purulent  disintegration 
of  the  cornea  keeps  on  just  the  same,  so  that  the  latter  is  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  marginal  rim.  Panophthal- 
mitis even  may  result  from  the  suppuration  passing  over  into  the 
deep  parts. 

An  ulcus  serpens  always  leaves  a  very  dense  corneal  cicatrix  which 
can  not  be  cleared  up,  and  in  which  the  iris  is  almost  always  incarcer- 
ated. Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  the  iritis,  there  are  usually  left 
adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  (posterior  synechiae),  and  even  a 
closure  of  the  pupil  by  a  membrane  (occlusio  pupillae).  The  corneal 
cicatrix  itself  is  in  favorable  cases  flat,  in  unfavorable  cases  ectatic,  so 
that  the  ulcus  serpens  ends  by  forming  a  staphyloma.  If  panophthal- 
mitis has  followed  upon  the  ulcus  serpens,  a  shriveling  up  of  the  eye 
(phthisis  bulbi)  takes  place. 

The  clinical  picture  which  is  characteristic  of  ulcus  serpens  and  by 
which  the  diagnosis  is  made  is  present  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease. Its  important  features  are  the  disk-like  form  and  central  situation  of 
the  opacity y  the  more  pronounced  opacity  of  the  margin  in  comparison 
with  the  center,  the  character  of  the  corneal  surface,  which,  at  the  site  of 
the  ulcus  serpens,  shows  only  a  shallow  depression ,  and  finally  the  early 
onset  of  hypopyon  and  iritis. 

The  prognosis  of  ulcus  serpens  is  always  serious,  as,  on  account  of 
the  malignancy  of  its  course,  it  belongs  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and,  if  not  checked  early,  it  generally  ends  by  pro- 
ducing blindness  through  an  incurable  opacity  of  the  cornea.  And 
even  in  the  favorable  cases,  which  either  spontaneously  or  with  the 
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help  of  art  come  to  a  stop  early,  a  dense,  centrally  situated  opacity  re- 
mains, so  that  usually  the  sight  can  be  restored  only  by  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  (iridectomy). 

36.  Etiology. — An  ulcus  serpens  originates  in  infection  of  the  cor- 
nea by  organisms  (the  pneumococcus)  which  set  up  in  it  a  purulent  in- 
flammation. Such  infection  presupposes  two  conditions:  first,  a  lesion 
of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which  in  the  normal  state  protects  the  cornea 
against  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms;  and,  second,  the  presence 
of  pyogenic  organisms  which  find  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the  epi- 
thelium is  wanting.  Both  of  these  conditions  occur  in  many  cases 
of  injury  of  the  cornea.  The  body  which  inflicts  the  injury  may  itself 
be  the  carrier  of  infection  and  inoculate  the  cornea  with  germs.  Much 
more  frequently  the  injury,  by  producing  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
epithelial  covering,  simply  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of 
infection,  the  infecting  germs  being  furnished  by  the  secretion  con- 
tained in  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  injuries  which  in  this  manner  lead 
to  the  formation  of  ulcus  are,  as  a  rule,  very  slight,  consisting  in  a  simple 
scaling  off  of  the  epithelium,  such  as  is  caused  by  a  rough  cloth,  a  leaf, 
or  a  branch  grazing  the  cornea,  small  foreign  bodies  flying  into  the 
eye,  and  scratches  produced  by  contact  with  slivers  of  wood  in  those 
engaged  in  wood-chopping  or  fragments  of  stone  in  those  engaged 
in  breaking  stone.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  a  typical  ulcus  serpens 
has  appeared  to  originate  spontaneously,  it  is  probable  that  there  has 
been  an  antecedent  injury,  since  such  sUght  injuries  of  the  cornea  as 
these  are  readily  overlooked  by  the  patients.  In  exceptional  cases 
severe  perforating  injuries,  and  likewise  operation  wounds,  may  also 
give  rise  to  an  ulcus  serpens.  Associated  with  the  injury,  and  consti- 
tuting the  second  factor  in  the  production  of  ulcus  serpens,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  chronic  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  (catarrh  or  trachoma),  or 
an  affection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (present  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases 
of  serpent  ulcer),  by  which  the  infecting  secretion  is  furnished. 

Traumatic  ulcus  serpens  attacks  adults  exclusively,  and  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  working  class.  These  are  more  frequently  ex- 
posed to  injuries  of  all  kinds,  and,  besides,  more  often  suffer  from 
neglected  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal  sac  than  do  mem- 
bers of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Great  heat  favors  the  formation  of  ulcus 
serpens,  which  is  hence  much  more  frequent  in  the  hot  season  than  in 
winter.  For  this  reason  reapers  are  not  infrequently  affected  with  the 
disease,  since  in  cutting  the  grain  they  scratch  their  eyes  with  its  awns, 
and,  besides,  do  their  work  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  year.  Stone 
masons  also  are  particularly  apt  to  be  attacked  by  ulcus  serpens. 

Ulcus  serpens  also  occurs  in  acute  infectious  diseases  y  such  as  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.  The  form  that  results  from 
variola  is  most  frequently  observed.  In  this  case  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance not  at  the  height  of  the  disease  but  in  the  stage  of  desiccation, 
and,  in  fact,  sometimes  even  in  patients  who  have  already  left  their 
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beds.  These  variolous  ulcers  are  found  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults, 
and  not  infrequently  affect  both  eyes  so  that  total  blindness  may  be 
produced  by  them. 

Since  the  ulcus  serpens  in  variola  develops  such  a  length  of  time 
after  the  stage  of  eruption,  it  obviously  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  small- 
pox pustule  that  has  been  localized  upon  the  cornea.  Such  pustules 
do  occur,  but  only  in  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  true  they  may  then,  if  they 
lie  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  give  rise  to  a  suppurative  infiltration 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  latter,  but  not  to  the  typical  picture  of 
the  centrally  situated  ulcus  serpens.  When  the  latter  develops  in  the 
stage  of  desiccation  of  variola,  it  must  be  attributed,  like  a  traumatic 
ulcus  serpens,  to  an  infection  of  the  cornea  from  without.  There  is  no 
lack  of  opportunity  for  such  infection  to  take  place,  since  the  free  border 
of  the  Uds  is  a  favorite  seat  for  variolous  pustules,  which  thus  can  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — In  consideration  of  the  rapid  progress  which  an  ulcus 
serpens  usually  makes,  and  which  threatens  the  entire  cornea  with  de- 
struction, a  particularly  prompt  and  energetic  interference  is  required. 
The  treatment  is  partly  medicinal,  partly  operative. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  pus-infiltrated  ulcers  of  the 
cornea — namely,  the  application  of  a  bandage,  atropine,  iodoform,  moist 
and  warm  compresses,  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  sublimate.  At 
the  same  time,  any  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  or  lachrymal  sac  that  may 
happen  to  be  present  is  to  be  suitably  treated.  This  treatment  is  only 
adapted  to  the  case  of  small  recent  ulcers  without  an  excessively  large 
hypopyon.  It  should  be  undertaken  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
disease  is  closely  watched,  so  that  in  case  the  latter  progresses  in  spite 
of  it,  we  may  immediately  proceed  to  operative  treatment. 

Operative  treatment  must  be  initiated  without  delay  in  all  severe 
cases  of  ulcus  serpens,  but  is  also  required  in  the  milder  cases  when 
they  resist  the  mild  treatment.  It  consists  either  in  the  cauterization  of 
the  ulcer  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  or  in  its  incision  according  to 
the  method  of  Saemisch.  Cauterization  is  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  progressive  ulcers  of  the  cornea:  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  the  progressive  portion  of  the  mar- 
gin. Cauterization  has  the  advantage  over  incision  of  not  causing  a 
perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  of  not  giving  rise  t6  inclusion 
of  the  iris.  It  is  suitable,  however,  only  for  those  ulcers  that  have 
not  yet  undergone  perforation,  and  in  which  the  hypopyon  is  not  ex- 
cessively large,  for  the  latter  is  not  removed  from  the  eye  by  this  method; 
it  can  disappear  from  the  anterior  chamber  only  by  resorption.  Incision 
of  the  ulcus  serpens  (puncture  by  Saemisch's  method,  see  the  section 
on  Operations,  §  155),  beside  dividing  freely  the  corneal  lamellse,  which 
are  saturated  with  pus,  also  effects  the  discharge  of  the  hypopyon; 
it,  however,  entails  the  disadvantage  of  a  frequently  extensive  incar- 
ceration of  the  iris.     Incision  is  suitable  for  very  extensive  ulcers,  for 
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those  in  which  perforation  is  imminent,  and  for  those  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  deep  hypopyon.  We  should  not  let  the  matter  rest  with 
a  single  performance  of  the  incision,  but  must  every  day  separate  anew 
with  a  blunt  instrument  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  speedily  reunite, 
and  we  must  keep  this  up  until  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  operative  procedure  is  being  performed,  the  medicinal 
treatment  above  mentioned  must  be  continued.  Perforation  and  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  when  once  they  have  occurred,  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  plan  that  has  been  laid  down  for  perforating  ulcers  (page  172). 

According  to  our  present  views,  puru- 
lent inflammations  everywhere  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  to  be  referred  to  the  presence  of 
schizomycetes. 

In  typical  ulcus  serpens  the  pneiunococcus 
is  found  so  extremely  often  (Uhthoflf  and  Axen- 
feld)  that  ulcus  serpens  has  been  called  by  the 
name  of  pneumococcus  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
Exceptionally,  it  is  true,  other  bacteria,  e.  g.,  the 
streptococcus,  the  pneumobacillus,  the  bacillus 
subtilis,  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  produce 
the  clinical  picture  of  ulcus  serpens.  That  these 
fungi  found  in  ulcus  serpens  are  really  patho- 
genic for  the  cornea  can  be  readily  proved  by 
making  inoculations  with  them  in  the  cornea  of 
an  animal.  Traumatism  alone,  without  infection, 
does  not  give  rise  to  suppuration.  We  may  cut, 
scrape,  crush,  or,  in  short,  mechanically  injure, 
or  even  cauterize  the  cornea  of  an  animal  with- 
out getting  any  purulent  inflammation  of  it;  in 
every  case  simply  a  gray  cloudiness  develops, 
which  generally  disappears  again  quickly.  But 
when,  by  repeatedly  brushing  the  conjunctiva 

with  nitrate-of -silver  solution,  we  have  artificially  produced  a  conjunctival  catarrh,  and 
in  this  way  have  given  the  opportunity  for  the  production  of  infection,  w^e  then  see 
purulent  infiltration  follow  upon  these  same  lesions  of  the  cornea.  What  is  true  of  the 
cornea  of  animals  is  also  true  of  that  of  man.  Provided  we  avoid  infection  by  clean- 
liness and  antiseptic  measures,  we  can  with  impunity  subject  the  cornea  to  operations 
both  light  and  severe ;  even  crushing  of  the  cornea,  such  as,  for  example,  is  often 
enough  produced  in  the  expression  of  a  cataract,  does  not  always  by  any  means  lead  to 
suppuration.  But  if  we  undertake  the  same  operation  in  the  presence  of  a  conjunctival 
catarrh  or  a  suppuration  of  the  laclirymal  sac,  we  risk  the  loss  of  the  eye  from  a  puru- 
lent infection  of  the  wound. 

In  what  way  does  infection  of  the  cornea  by  pus  germs  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
suppurative  keratitis  f  We  owe  oiu*  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  processes  and  the  true 
explanation  of  them  chiefly  to  the  investigations  of  Leber,  who  made  inoculations  of 
various  kinds  of  germs  upon  the  come«  of  animab.  The  morbid  processes  that  he 
observed  to  result  from  these  inoculations  he  refers  to  the  toxic  effect  which  the  products 
of  the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  cocci  induce.  He  assumes  that  the  chemical  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  cocci  exert  upon  the  cell  protoplasm  an  irritant  action,  when 
but  slightly  concentrated,  and,  when  more  concentrated,  a  paralyzing  and  ultimately 
fatal  effect.  When  pus  cocci  are  introduced  into  the  cornea  by  inoculation  they  first 
increase  in  niunber  within  the  corneal  tissue.  Then  the  cornea  for  a  certain  distance 
about  the  colony  of  cocci  dies,  because  the  toxic  substances  excreted  by  the  cocci  are 
present  within  this  area  in  a  state  of  strong  concentration.    Accordingly,  the  colony  of 


Fio.  95.— Inoculation  Keratitxs.  (After 
Leber.)     Magnified  3X1. 

Surface  dection  throuKh  a  rabbit's  oor- 
nea  into  the  center  of  which  a  dilute 
9UMpeQ8ion  of  Staphylococcun  aureus  had 
been  injected  three  days  before.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cornea  is  seen  the  mass  of 
proliferating  cocci,  surrounded  by  a  ne- 
crotic sone.  This  latter  is  bordered  bv 
a  broad  migration  ring,  adjoining  which 
below  there  i«t  a  second  one,  narrower  and 
not  complete. 
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cocci  now  lies  in  tlie  center  of  the  necrotic  area  (Fig.  95),  In  the  meantime  violent 
inflammutory  sytnptoms  have  nuide  their  appearanc«  in  tlie  eye.  The  toxic  substaticea 
by  ditTij^nitjn  have  reached  the  lU^rgin  of  the  cornea,  and  there  cam>e  dibtation  of  thol 
vessels  and  increased  permeability  of  the  vessvl  vvaUa^  emailing  us  a  necessary  eonse»^ 
quence  increased  dtapedeais  of  the  blood  plasma,  in  addilion  to  this  djatx^ilet^is  of 
semm  an  emigration  ol  wbit-e  lilooil  corpuscles  also  takes  place  from  the  vessels.  This 
l»  effected  by  active  lOüvements  of  the  leucocyr-es^  which^  irritated  by  the  toxic  sub- 
utaneas,  emigrate  toward  the  focus  of  inftanimaLion  {ehemoiitxia).  This  migralHiu  of 
the  lencocyt-es  may  Ije  explained  m  the  following  manner;  The  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  toxic  substances  diminishes  gradually  frtim  the  spc^t  where  the  irritation  origi- 
nates t'O  the  periphery.  Hence^  tliat  side  of  the  l>ody  of  a  leucocyte  tliat  ijs  turned 
toward  the  starting  point  of  the  irritation  m  hi  contact  with  a  more  irrif at  ing  liuid  than 
m  the  aide  which  is  turned  in  the  opjxisit^  direction.  Hence  the  protoplasmic  processes 
push  out  more  on  the  former  side  than  on  tlie  latter,  and  ihe  whole  cell  consequently 
moves  toward  the  source  of  irritation*  The  leucocyte»,  however,  on  not  make  their 
way  into  the  necrotic  district  itself,  the  pus  celJs  that  are  fotjnd  there  l>eing  such  as  have 
emigrated  from  the  conjunctival  aac.    In  fact,  the  Iettoocyt«a  derived  from  the  margin 


Fio.  Öß. — UiiCüs  Serpen».     Mam1i5c^d  10  X  K 


The  iilc*T  i*  largf*,  iii  pliU  c^overed.  with  put*  in  ev*r>'  part,  and  tin,^  a  yellow  t>orf]pr  a  n^,  mimnmd\u];f 
it  tm  Jill  üidpN.     'I'liiJ^  btjrder  irt  eltivatfld  bccau-^^  i}ift  nntorior  laniplln^  of  the  curtieii  ar*  riü^^cd  by  Uie  ^ 
flubjat^'nr  inBttrntion.     J^ycm  tliat  mre  infiltrate«!  with  pna  furiii  the  Huur  uf  th«  uloer^     The  Ukyvt 
lllAt  #iiccee<J  iheM^  dci^por  down,  »how*  to  b*  »ure,  no  in^ftration.  but  ncitht-r  do  they  thow  any  Jivio 
Domeol  rorpn-HeloN,  m>  that  t hi?  cornea  here  i.«  necrotic  in  iti^  entire  thifknea«««     At  tbe  mawin  of  th 
oomea  iKei^e  i»  iiiarkM  mliltreLtion  beneath  the?  Umbufi  bb,  tuid  under  thi»  lie  liviiig  eoroeal  IsmeJlcc 
pnaavntinff  n  inmlenitc  itifilt  ration  whivh  ufilv  towanis  the  mcMt  poeienor  layers  c  ci,  becoin^  more 
Eoarked.     A  pä«terior  abeoras  \a  waaiiug  in  luis  case. 


of  the  comea  am  puratyi^  at  the  border  of  the  necrotic  are^  owing  to  ihe  great  degnee 
of  concentration  of  the  toxic  substances  at  this  spot.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  constantly 
inoreoAing  numl>er  of  cells  are  arreöted  at  the  margin  of  the  necrottc  sjKit,  and  die  there. 
In  this  way  is  produced  the  infxJt ration  (or  Tnigration)  ring,  which  is  apimrent  to  the 
naked  eye.  Now  leucocytes  have  the  property  of  di^isolving  hy  a  kind  of  dig^^tive 
action  ti^jsues  in  which  they  ar«  present  in  large  quantities.  Tliey  effect  by  this  meanftl 
the  exfohatitjn  of  tho  necrotic  area,  and  give  rise  to  a  delimiting  suppuration.  The 
infiammatory  ]>Jienoniena  in  tjie  comea,  conserjuently,  apjx^ar  under  the  gniae  of  a  pro- 
cess having  a  definite  purpose  to  sul>serve,  the  principal  end  and  object  of  which  are 
to  elitninat**  il>e  necroHc  area,  and  with  it  the  morbific  agents  that  it  contains.  But 
beeides  this  the  pus  corpuscles,  üä  experiment  )ias  shown,  have  the  additional  property 
of  directly  inhibiting  the  growth  of  germs,  so  that  they  oppose  the  diffusion  of  those 
schizomyc^^tes  that  may  have  chanced  to  li^row  out  lieyond  the  necrotif!  maas. 

Since  the  corner  is  an  organ  which  extends  mainly  in  one  plane,  the  migration 
zone  does  not  form  a  spherical  shell,  but  a  ring.  Yet,  according  to  T^eljer,  migration 
is  not  wanting  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  romea  also.  The  way  in  -which  this 
occura  is,  thai  first  the  endothelium  of  Descemet 's  membrane  over  the  necrotic  area 
becomes  detached  and  a  clot  of  fibrin  Is  precipitated  fmrn  the  aqueous  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  comea.    Then  leucctcyt^ra  migrat«  into  the  dot,  so  that 
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soon  a  plug  of  pus  can  be  seen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  of  the  inoculation.  This  pus  by  sinking  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  forms  the  hypopyon. 

Leber's  experiments  were  all  made  upon  animals,  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  morbid  picture  perfectly  similar  to  the  ulcus  serpens  in  man.  Anatomical 
researches  on  human  eyes  affected  with  ulcus  serpens  give  the  following  results:  An 
infiltrate  forms  in  al)out  the  center  of  the  cornea.  This  infiltrate  is  like  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  79,  but  is  somewhat  more  superficially  placed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
denser.     The  corneal   lamella»   placed 

over  the  infiltrate  become  necrotic,  and  B  A 

then  swell  up  and  exfoliate.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  infiltrate  there  is  formed  a 
flat  open  ulcer,  at  whose  margin,  where 
the  superficial  lamella;  have  not  yet 
l)een  thrown  off,  the  infiltration  is  con- 
tinued on  within  the  substance  of  the 
cornea.  This  infiltration  appears  on 
cross  section  as  a  wedge-shaped  mass 
of  cells,  the  apex  of  tlie  wedge  being 
directed  toward  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea  (Fig.  96,  a  and  a,).  It  keeps 
insinuating  itself  farther  and  farther 
along  l)etween  the  lamella^  of  the  cor- 
nea, so  as  first  to  lift  up  and  then  to 
detach  the  layers  that  overlie  it. 

It  is  this  marginal  zone  of  infil- 
tration that  corresponds  to  the  yellow^ 
progressive  border  which  is  visible 
clinically.  The  contrast  between  this 
border  and  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is 
soon  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
purulent  masses  are  thrown  off  from 
the  floor,  so  that  the  latter  is  made  up 
of  lamelke  which  are  but  little  or  not 
at  all  infiltrated,  are  swollen  to  form 
a  homogeneous  mass,  and  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  yellow  border,  are  but 
slightly  cloudy. 

In  many  cases  of  ulcus  serpens  the 
infiltration  of  the  margin  soon  disap- 
pears at  some  portion  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, so  that  the  ulcer  advances  in  one 
direction  only.     This  progressive  por- 

Fio.  97. — I'lcv»  5r*KRPKN8.  A,  front  view; 
B,  cTnss  section.     Man^niHetl  2.5  X  1 . 

Fio.  98. — The  8amr  in  Cross  Section. 
Magnifietl  20  X  1.  In  thiit,  as  in  most  of  the 
Okiv»  of  ulcuit  serpen»  that  have  been  exam- 
inefl  anatomically,  the  eye  was  affected  with 
abfMilute  glaucoma.  The  ulcer  occupied  about 
the  center  of  the  cornea;  its  upper,  advancing 
bonier,  a,  was  clearly  recognizable  a;;  a  yellow 
rre>cent,  while  the  lower  border,  6,  being  but 
slightly  opaque,  did  not  specially  stand  out 
againot  the  «ubjacent  ma.«««»e8  of  pus  which  lay 
in  the  anterior  chamber  and  extended  as  low 
down  as  c.  Farther  below,  between  the  cornea 
and  the  iris,  is  seen  the  hypopyon,  the  upper 
border  of  which  (d)  is  convex.  Owing  to  the 
glaucoma,  the  iris  has,  rather  peculiarly,  be- 
come adherent  by  its  periphery*  to  the  oomea. 
e,  posterior  abtoeas  in  the  cornea. 
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tion  <if  tte  uloerV;  \frirtier  then  looks,  not  like  a  ring  but  a  yellov  creBoent  (Fig. 
U7  A,  a)  af/pberJ  Ui  i\te  disk-shaped  uloer,  which  itself  is  often  so  little  cknided  that 
one  «an  afttLrct^y  retxjgnize  it  except  by  the  shallow  depression  that  it  produces  in  the 
surface  '/f  t^ie  ry^mea.  In  this  case  wherever  in  the  living  eye  the  yellow  margin  is 
wt  UHiisar  vMAti  anatomical  dissection  shows  the  wedge-shaped  infiltrate  to  be  absent 
(Fig.  HH,  h).  At  this  ptAni  x\te  epithelium  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  and  out 
upTiu  iu  Hfftfr,  covering;  the  latter  in  an  irregular  uneven  layer,  often  as  far  as  the  ad> 
ran/ring  fmriion  of  tlie  Fxirder.  Tliis  fact  explains  why  such  ulcers  give  an  almost 
tnirrorAiku  reflex.  It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  portions  of  the 
Crimea  tfiat  liave  om^  more  hjecome  covered  in  this  way  with  epitheUum  have  healed. 
Nature  tries  Ut  t^tver  every  wound  with  epithelium  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
pT'itect  it  from  tfie  outside  world.  In  such  a  case  it  often  happens  that  the  epithelium 
dvers  massffs  of  dying  tissue,  and  even  masses  of  pus.  So  also  in  Fig.  98,  we  see  at  a 
\mw  i\ut  epitlielium  has  g^own  over  the  advancing  portion  of  the  border,  which  is  on 
tlie  very  fjoint  of  disintegration.  Moreover,  those  lamellse  of  the  cornea  that  lie  directly 
lienealh  tlie  epitlielium  and  form  tlie  floor  of  the  ulcer  are  no  longer  capable  of  surviv- 
ing ;  Üyty  are  swollen  up,  destitute  of  corneal  corpuscles,  and  contain  simply  a  few  pus 
cells.  The  deeper-lying  lamelLc  are  apparently  normal ;  but  upon  careful  examination 
it  is  found  tliat  m>  mmeal  corpuscles  susceptible  of  staining  can  be  distinguished  in 
tliern,  so  that  tliey  also  in  large  part  are  on  the  way  to  destruction.  Hence  it  is  that 
altlv>ugh  in  ulcus  serpens  the  purulent  infiltration  does  not  go  very  deep,  nevertheless 
a  mu/;h  tru}re  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea  occurs  than  we  should  expect  from 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

Tlie  cluinges  which  simultaneously  take  place  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
Cf^ntrihute  to  tlie  pnxluction  of  perforation.  Here  an  accumulation  of  pus  corpuscles 
takiw  \)\iU'Ai  early,  and  these  migrate  toward  the  inflammatory  deposit,  making  their 
way  rtuihily  along  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane.  They  are  derived 
from  thn  vessels  of  the  uvea,  and  chiefly  from  the  vessels  surrounding  the  sinus  of  the 
anterior  ctiarnlKir;  and  as  proof  of  their  origin,  many  of  them  contain  small  granules  of 
pigtrient  cl(*rived  from  the  uvea.  The  pus  corpuscles  congregate  to  form  a  mass  of  pus 
ujjoii  th«  inmUmnr  wall  of  the  cornea;  they  then  penetrate  into  Descemet's  membrane 
and  111 ti mutely  into  the  cornea  itself.  In  this  latter,  therefore,  there  is  formed  a  sort 
of  jK)«l4trior  uInkhmh  (Fig.  98,  e)  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  ulcus  ser- 
|N)rM,  Directly  in  front  of  this  abscess  lie  those  corneal  lamellse  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned are  d(Mtitute  of  corneal  corpuscles  and  are  undergoing  dissolution;  and  their 
necffMiH  in  conjunction  with  the  al^scess  gives  rise  to  the  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

The  puN  of  the  {XMtorior  abscess,  which  lies  within  the  cornea  itself,  is  in  direct 
communication  with  tlie  purulent  masses  that  are  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  (!orn(ia.  Thtvi«  latter  form  coherent  lumps  (c,  Fig.  98),  which  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  til«  anterior  <!harnlwr  until  tlioy  unite  with  the  hypopyon  (d.  Fig.  98)  present  there. 

The  hyjMipyon  has  unually  a  border  that  in  front  view  appears  convex  upward 
(Fig.  97  A,  (/).  It  is,  niort»ovor,  agglutinated  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
(Fig.  9S,  d),  MO  that  when  wo  look  into  the  anterior  chamber  from  above  we  can  see 
down  lM)tW(Hni  the  hypopycm  and  the  iris. 

Tht»  oMor  authors  wore  well  acquainted  with  these  appearances,  but  gave  them  a 
diffonrnt  inti»rpnMati(m.  They  regarded  the  thread  of  pus  extending  down  into  the 
anti^rior  c^IuiiiiImt  ils  a  hy{M)pyon  situated  in  the  cornea  itself  assuming  that  the  pus 
sottlcMl  <l<»wn  ImM  woon  the  corneal  lamellie.  They  explained  the  flattened  shape  of  the 
hypopyon  and  tho  convex  curve  of  its  upper  border  as  being  due  to  the  contracted 
space  occupied  hy  the  pus  inclosed  between  the  corneal  lamella;.  On  account  of  the 
convexity  of  it.s  upfXT  border  they  comjiared  the  hypopyon  to  the  lunula  of  the  finger 
nail,  and  lienct*  called  it  unguis  or  onyx  (nail).  These  expressions  would  therefore 
denote  a  settling  of  pus  down  Iwtween  the  lamelke  of  the  cornea — a  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, that  d»H»s  not  actually  occur. 

In  tin*  clinical  examination  of  an  ulcus  serpens  it  is  only  by  careful  investigation 
with  tlie  lt>ujM»  or  with  a  corneal  microscope  and  not  always  even  then  that  w^  can 
discriminate  U^twinMi  that  part  of  the  gray  or  yellow  disk  which  lies  in  the  cornea  itself 
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and  that  which  lies  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  that  is,  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
If  the  infiltration  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  which  constitutes  the  ulcus  proper, 
and  the  posterior  abscess — in  case  one  is  present,  which  is  not  always  the  case — and 
the  masses  of  pus  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  lie  right  behind  each  other, 
they  in  large  part  conceal  one  another.  But  often  they  are  displaced  laterally  with 
regard  to  each  other;  the  yellow  pus  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea  projects  on  one 
side  or  even  all  around  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulcer  and  makes  the  latter  appear  more 
extensive  than  it  is.  In  cases  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  filled 
with  pus  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  ulcer  with  certainty, 
since  the  ulcer  does  not  contrast  with  the  yellow  background;  it  is  only  after  the  pus 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  chamber  by  splitting  the  cornea  that  the  limits 
of  the  ulcer  become  evident.  The  faint  g^ay  circular  line  which  not  infrequently  sur- 
rounds a  small  ulcus  serpens  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  is  generally  not  located  in  the 
oomea  itself  but  is  the  margin  of  a  disk-shaped  clot  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea. 

The  variety  of  keratitis  produced  by  mold  fungi  (keratomycosis  (isperffillina,  Fig. 
99)  presents  even  upon  external  examination  a  clinical  picture  differing  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  ulcus  serpens.  There  forms  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  an  infil- 
trate which  later  undergoes  superficial  disintegration,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  pecul- 
iar, dry,  crumbly  surface.  About  this  area  a  gray  or  yellow 
annular  line  of  demarcation  forms,  which  gradually  deepens 
into  a  gutter  and  ultimately  leads  to  the  exfoliation  of  the 
inclosed  portion  of  cornea,  which  in  the  meantime  has 
become  necrotic.  The  latter  being  thus  detached  en  masse 
from  the  cornea,  cicatrization  of  the  resulting  loss  of 
substance  ensues.  Hypopyon  is  present,  but  the  irritative  ^'°-  99.— Kkratomyco«» 
symptoms  are  slight,  and  the  whole  course  is  very  chronic.  Aspekoillina.  Natural 

Examination  of  the  sequestrum   shows  it  to  be  permeated  ^^^' 

V  a  gromh  of  the  mycelium  of  the  AspergiUus  fumigatus.  hoS'chSt  hirfSaU« 
It  is  probable,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  this  fungus  is  carried  into  the  eye  of  the  iMtient* 
into  the  cornea  by  the  foreign  body  that  caused  the  original  Jf^ii^ fourtÄ'dTyrbS! 
injury.  fore.     The  fungus  mass  is 

A  keratitis  that  is  allied  to  ulcus  serpens  consists  in  the  dSJS'rJÄ  ^'Lt  ii^'etm 
development  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea  of  a  gray,  solidly  connected  with  the 
disk-shaped  opacity,  whence  the  name  keratUis  discijormis.  ^.SiT&JS^ung?^ 
In  the  center  of  the  disk  a  small,  more  deeply  clouded  speck  grown  ahnoat  up  to  the 
is  commonly  observed  (Fig.  100).  The  periphery  of  the  disk  "°«  °'  demarcation, 
is  sharply  delimited  by  a  border  of  deeper  gray,  which  in 

many  cases  is  made  up  of  several  concentric  lines  (Fig.  101).  This  disk-shaped 
infiltrate  never  becomes  yellow  and  never  leads  to  disintegration  of  the  cornea;  only 
exceptionally  a  small  loss  of  substance  develops  over  a  circumscribed  area.  The  irrita- 
tive symptoms  are  mostly  not  very  pronounced,  and  hypopyon  is  absent  or  but  scanty. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  a  protracted  one,  as  it  takes  one  or  more  months  for  the  eye 
to  become  free  from  congestion  and  for  the  infiltrate  to  be  transformed  into  a  corneal 
opacity.  The  latter  is  permanent.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  it  often  happens  that 
scattered,  superficial,  or  deep-seated  blood-vessels  develop  which  extend  into  the  infil- 
trate. 

The  cause  of  the  disease,  just  as  in  ulcus  serpens,  is  an  infection  of  the  cornea 
from  without,  the  central  grayer  speck  representing  the  point  of  entry  of  the  bacteria. 
The  epithelial  lesion  that  precedes  the  infection  may  often  be  attributed  to  a  slight 
injury  and  in  some  cases  to  an  antecedent  herpes  come»  febrilis  ;  but  in  very  many 
cases  the  cause  remains  unknown. 

Schirmer  has  observed  a  typical  keratitis  disciformis  when  the  cornea  had  been 
infected  by  vaccine  virus  (keratitis  post-vaccinolosa).  This  occurs  most  frequently  in 
persons  who  in  nursing  children  that  have  been  recently  vaccinated  have  acfjuired  a 
vaccine-blepharitis  (§  107),  from  which  the  cornea  has  become  infected.  These  cases 
represent,  we  may  say,  a  milder  form  of  the  ulcus  serpens  of  variola  and  are  instructive 
in  two  regards.    They  show  that  without  doubt  the  ulcus  serpens  of  variola  does  not 
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originate,  as  was  formerly  supposed  in  a  metastatic  way,  but  by  infection  from  with- 
out, probably  from  the  lid  margin.  They  further  prove  that  keratitis  disciformis  is 
closely  related  to  ulcus  serpens  ;  is,  we  may  say,  a  milder  form  of  the  latter,  in  which 
the  inflammation  does  not  go  on  to  suppuration — a  fact  which  probably  depends  on 
the  slighter  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  that  have  entered  the  cornea. 

Older  authors,  properly  recognizing  the  relationship  of  keratitis  disciformis  to 
ulcus  serpens  (which  they  called  abscessus  corneae),  gave  the  former  the  name  of  ab- 
scessus  siccus,  to  denote  an  abscess  in  which  suppuration  does  not  develop. 

Keratitis  disciformis  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  keratitis  profunda  (§  42),  in 
which  also  a  deep-seated  gray,  non-ulcerating  cloudiness  develops  in  the  center  of  the 
cornea.  But  this  is  composed  of  gray  striae  and  specks  and  merges  gradually  into  the 
transi)arent  cornea.  In  keratitis  disciformis,  on  the  contrary,  the  opacity  appears 
uniformly  gray  and  only  on  strong  magnification  is  resolved  into  very  minute  clear- 
cut,  white,  closely  packed  dots  ;  moreover,  it  is  very  sharply  demarcated  from  the 
healthy  cornea  by  the  gray  circular  line  along  its  border. 

Keratitis  disciformis  again  should  not  be  confoimded  with  keratitis  annularis 
(see  §  41). 

The  annular  abscess  of  the  cornea  usually  occurs  after  perforating  injuries  of  the 
latter,  and  also  after  operations  (especially  cataract  operations).  No  matter  where  the 
corneal  wound  that  gives  rise  to  it  is  situated,  it  develops  in  the  central  portions  of  the 

Fig.  100.  •       Fio.  101. 


Fio.  100. — Keratitis  Disciformis.     Due  to  an  erosion  of  the  cornea. 

Fi(3.  101. — Keratitis  Disciformis.     Due  to  herpes  febrilis  oornes.     The   two  maouke  at  the 
inner  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  are  on  the  site  of  a  herpes  eruption. 

cornea  as  a  yellow  ring  which  is  concentric  with  the  limbus  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  slightly  cloudy  marginal  zone,  1  to  2  nun.  broad.  The  ring  itself  has  about 
the  same  width;  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  inclosed  by  it  are  again  less 
cloudy  and  simply  gray,  not  yellow.  In  the  next  few  days,  however,  the  yellow  colora- 
tion spreads  over  the  entire  cornea;  the  latter  disintegrates  completely,  and  not  infre- 
quently panophthalmitis  ensues.  Here  accordingly  we  have  to  deal  with  an  affection 
of  the  cornea  of  a  pecuharly  fulminating  course,  so  that  it  is  best  to  enucleate  at  once 
such  an  eye  affected  thus  with  annular  abscess.  The  agent  causing  an  annular  abscess 
is  usually  the  Proteus  fluorescens,  by  the  innoculation  of  which  into  the  cornea  annu- 
lar abscess  may  be  produced  experimentally  (Hanke). 

The  treatment  of  ulcus  serpens  had  in  general  but  little  success  to  chronicle  until 
Saemisch  substituted  the  operation  of  iiwision  for  that  of  paracentesis,  of  iridectomy, 
etc.,  previously  in  vogue.  In  performing  the  operation  we  must  take  care  not  to  in- 
jure the  lens  and  not  to  let  the  escape  of  aqueous  take  place  too  suddenly.  The  hy- 
popyon is  eitlier  evacuated  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  patient  makes  pressure 
with  his  lids,  or  it  can  be  grasped  by  means  of  a  forceps  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  drawn  out.  For,  in  ulcus  serpens,  it  is  not  thin  and  liquid,  but  of  a  tenacious, 
viscid  consistence.  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  pressure  after  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  hemorrhages  often  take  place  from  the  iris, 
which,  already  hypenemic  before  the  operation,  now  becomes  still  more  distended 
with  blood.  I'his  distension  of  the  iris  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  violent  pain  which 
regularly   follows  upon  the  discharge  of   the  contents  of   the  anterior  chamber,  al- 
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though  the  incision  itself  is  but  little  felt.  After  incising  the  ulcus  serpens  we  always 
get  an  attachment  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  during  healing,  which,  however,  would  not 
have  failed  to  occur,  even  apart  from  the  operation,  in  those  cases  in  which  incision 
is  indicated  at  all. 

Recently  an  old,  partly  forgotten  procedure  has  been  again  brought  into  use. 
This  consists  in  scraping  the  ulcus  serpens  with  a  small  sliarp  spoon.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance thus  produced  may  be  brushed  over  with  antiseptic  substances  or  with  tincture 
of  iodine. 

Prophylaxis  against  the  formation  of  an  ulcus  serpens  is  possible  in  the  sense  of 
our  being  able  to  remove  in  season  the  source  of  infection,  as,  for  instance,  the  secretion 
from  a  diseased  lachrymal  sac.  If,  in  such  a  case,  a  small  erosion  of  the  cornea  exists, 
this  is  to  be  treated  with  special  care  by  the  application  of  disinfectant  remedies. 

In  cases  of  variolous  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  too,  prophylaxis  undertaken  in  season 
would  often  prevent  the  infliction  of  great  injury.  During  an  eruption  of  smallpox 
the  lids  are  much  swollen,  and  hence  are  not  opened  by  the  patient,  and  even  the 
physician  generally  neglects  to  look  at  the  eye  from  time  to  time.  In  that  case,  when 
the  swelling  of  the  lids  goes  down  during  the  stage  of  desiccation  and  the  patient  opens 
his  eyes  again,  the  morbid  process  in  ttie  cornea  is  often  already  in  progress,  and  we  are 
just  so  much  behindhand  in  undertaking  the  treatment.  Homer,  therefore,  is  right  in 
demanding  that  a  physician  treating  a  smallpox  patient  should  prevent  the  agglutina- 
tion of  the  lids  by  applying  a  pledget  smeared  with  ointment,  should  examine  the  eyes 
every  day,  and  should  cleanse  the  conjunctival  sac  with  antiseptic  solutions.  Careful 
watching  will  enable  us  to  recognize  the  very  commencement  of  the  corneal  disease, 
which  in  these  early  stages  presents  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  treatment.  At 
the  time  when  smallpox  was  very  i^idespread  it  formed  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  blindness,  so  that  about  one  third  of  all  cases  of  bUndness  were  produced  by 
it.  Since  smallpox,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  has  become  less  preva- 
lent, the  blindness  due  to  it  has  correspondingly  diminished.  Thus,  in  France,  before 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  35  per  cent — and  after  its  introduction  7  per  cent — 
of  all  the  blind  lost  their  eyesight  by  reason  of  smallpox  (Carron  du  Villards).  In 
Prussia,  before  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination,  35  per  cent — after  its  intro- 
duction 2  per  cent — of  all  the  bhnd  people  in  the  country  were  rendered  so  by  smallpox. 

3.  Keratitis  e  Lagophthcdmo. 

37.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  originates  in  a  defective  covering  of 
the  cornea  by  the  lids.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  wherever  it  lies 
constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  open  palpebral  fissure,  appears 
reddened,  and  generally  somewhat  swollen  as  well.  It  secretes  a  small 
amount  of  discharge,  drying  upon  the  conjunctiva  in  crusts,  which  not 
infrequently  also  cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  latter 
is  found  to  be  dry  on  the  surface,  dull,  slightly  depressed,  and  at  the 
same  time  clouded  and  gray.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease 
the  cloudiness  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  until  finally  disintegra- 
tion of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  takes  place,  with  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  an  ulcer  (Fig.  102).  At  the  same  time  there  is  iritis 
with  hypopyon.  The  ulcer  may  heal  without  perforation,  but  leave 
an  opacity  behind  it,  or  it  may  perforate  the  cornea,  and  thus  lead  to 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  even  to  panophthalmitis. 

The  cause  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is  the  desiccation  of  the  cor- 
nea in  consequence  of  the  defective  closure  of  the  lids  (lagophthalmus). 
Owing  to  this  desiccation  the  corneal  epithelium  becomes  fissured  and 
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desquamates  in  spots.     Then  germs  migrate  into  the  corneal  lamellse 
thus  exposed,  and  produce  suppuration  (Fig.  103). 

The  defective  closure  of  the  üds  arises  either  from  mechanical  ob- 
stacles^ such  as  contraction  of  the  lids,  marked  protrusion  of  the  eye- 


Fia,  103» — Keratitis  e  Laoofbteiai^mo^ 

Ab  a  remüt  of  a  healecl  corie?«  »f  the  upber  ii.iid  Lower  marf^itifl  of  the  orbit,  lajcophthaJmu»  h&d  de^ 
vdopeiJ  with  «ctropioD  of  iht^  lower  liii*  The  j<kin  uf  th^  upper  litl  Iwlow  tlio  miatlle  portion  of  the- 
eyebrow,  l«  drawn  up  to  ward  the  upper  margia  of  the  orbit  and  \a  alt&ehed  to  tlie  latter  by  a  scar 
one  cm.  long.  As  a  renuit  of  thi!*  the  free  border  of  the  hi  I  in  lirawri  up  at  itx  central  purtion,  but, 
what  i»  of  tnoHl  iftiportatioe,  the  lid  is  preventcid  frutn  tfoitiif  down  when  the  atttnipt  in  rtiade  to  dom 
tiie  eyes.  There  in  a  jiecond  »car  at  the  otttcü'  end  of  tn<^  Inwt^r  murfiriti  cif  the  orbit.  This,  tnde«]^  is 
ponceaied  by  thr*  marjjin  nf  the  Ud,  but  by  palpntion  tlirough  the  lid  it  ca.u  be  moiie  out  that  there 
is  an  irreyiulur  xti'trhiriix  lA  the  otherwi>ie  ^fharp  mid  smooth  orhital  margin.  At  the  .^tarne  upot^  the  bor- 
der of  tht'  lid  ^^  ntfjn  liiil  ta  she  büite  and  iti  «uoU  a  way  tliat  the  entire  lid  \»  drawn  rmlward  and  down- 
ward and  everte^if  particuLarlv  in  iti^  oiHer  lialf,  »a  that  he'te  the  (xmiunctiva  of  the  tarNUHi.  bein^  ex- 
posed to  the  air»  in  particularly  awoJIeu  and  retldened,  and  eon^eguently  aj^peam  dark  in  the  drawine^ 
The  lower  lidp  beinn  fastened  dewn,  (^nnot  bi>  riti-ied  when  the  fit  tempt  ia  made  to  eloae  the  ^^f. 
Hentx,  even  in  sleep  tlie  lower  part  of  the  eomea  between  the  two  hilsi  remainti  uncoveretL  Thi» 
pw%  of  the  eomea  presents  an  oblong  ulfier  with  yellowish-white  bnrtJer  anil  an  e'tcax'^ted  ami  lieac« 
aoanewhat  darker  center.  Above  and  beltiw,  an  ar«olate  gray  opacity  adjuitL^  the  yellow  margin  of 
the  ulcer. 


FlO.    lOa.-^KfcRATlTItt    K    LAOOI'HTH.il-UO, 

Verti^  «efllion  throtij{:h  tlie  lower  part,  of  the  cornea.  The  epithehntn,  r,  has  been  retained  anlj^ 
in  the  neighborhooii  of  the?  Iimbu.s,  but  over  the  dried  portion  of  the  coraea,  o,  it  ha»  been  exfoliated^ 
This  piprtinn  of  the  cornea  ia  neerntie,  imd  no  Umeer  diflpJays  »riy  *itaiaed  cejl-nnclei.  Under  it  there 
i«  an  infiltration  of  the  eornea  with  p\i»  corpi^»<^leH.  Thi^  infiltration  iiierea»eii  rapidly  toward  the 
lower  EoarKin  of  the  cornea^  bere^  at  6,  hiu  aJrea^ly  caut«iHl  by  hqnefaction  of  iht^  ti!>-»<ne  a  stxiall  lo^a  of 
Aubttance^  aofl  wouid  later  lead  to  elimination  of  the  entire  laa^p^  f]i.  Below  b^  a  le-s»  tnarked  infiltfa* 
tion  extendi^  to  liie  iower  margin  of  the  cornea,  Thit<  i-orrej^pocidinfr  to  the  £my  areola  which  adjoin^i 
the  yellow  Iwirder  (Fiä.  10^ k  There  i!>i  furthermore  an  iufiUralion  of  the  cornea  with  pu»  eellH  on  tlie 
posterior  üurfacen  h  h.  ThLit  at  present  is  ineon^iderable,  but  in  the  Kuhjieqnent  course  wgyld  inereaj« 
jufl  like  the  inhlt ration  on  the  anterior  purfac«,  and  by  fpi^wing  out  to  meet  this^  would  co-operate 
with  it  in  producing  the  perf<>ration  of  the  Pomt?a. 


ball,  etc  or  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  In  high 
degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the  cornea  is  uncovered  all  the  time;  in 
lighter  cases,  on  the  contrary »  in  which  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  not 
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impossible  but  only  impeded,  the  danger  of  desiccation  taking  place  is 
particularly  present  during  sleep.  In  daytime,  owing  to  the  feeling  of 
dryness  of  the  cornea,  the  act  of  winking  is  pretty  frequently  excited 
through  reflex  action,  and  thus  the  cornea  is  repeatedly  moistened. 
But  in  sleep  the  reflex  winking  of  the  lids  is  absent,  and  hence  the  cor- 
nea is  unmoistened  by  this  means  and  becomes  dry  wherever  it  lies  ex- 
posed in  the  open  palpebral  fissure.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  always 
affects  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea,  because  in  sleep  the  eyeball  is 
turned  upward,  and  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  lies  in  the  pal- 
pebral fissure.  Here  then  an  ulcer  is  produced  which  extends  below 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  while  above  it  reaches  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cornea  is  uncovered, 
and  ends  in  a  horizontal  border. 

The  same  desiccation  of  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  cornea  occurs 
when  the  lids  remain  incompletely  closed  because  the  consciousness  is 
clouded,  as  is  the  case  in  persons  who,  in  severe  diseases,  lie  unconscious 
for  a  long  time.  If  such  patients  escape  with  their  lives,  they  may  have 
opacities  of  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  in  consequence  of  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo,  or  they  may  even  lose  their  eyes  altogether. 

The  treatment  consists  in  taking  care  that  the  cornea  shall  be 
covered  by  the  lids.  In  this  way  the  development  of  a  keratitis  is 
prevented  by  prophylaxis,  or,  if  a  keratitis  already  exists,  the  chief  con- 
dition is  afforded  for  its  cure.  We  must  accordingly  initiate  the  proper 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  lagophthalmus  (see  §  113),  and  in  the 
meantime,  until  a  cure  has  been  accomplished,  take  pains  to  effect  a 
perfect  closure  of  the  lids  by  means  of  a  properly  applied  bandage.  In 
slight  cases  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  eye  bandaged 
through  the  night  only.  But  if  the  lagophthalmus  is  considerable, 
or  if  keratitis  has  already  set  in,  the  eye  must  be  kept  bandaged  all 
the  time.  If  the  treatment  is  initiated  early,  the  prognosis  is  good, 
inasmuch  as  the  process  comes  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the  desic- 
cation of  the  cornea  is  arrested. 


4.  Keratomalacia. 

38.  Symptoms  and  Course.— Keratomalacia  ^^  occurs  only  in  child- 
hood. The  disease  begins  with  night  blindness  (hemeralopia).  This 
consists  in  the  patient's  visual  power  being  perfectly  good  in  bright 
daylight,  but  so  very  greatly  reduced  when  the  illumination  is  dimin- 
ished (e.  g.,  in  twihght)  that  he  is  often  no  longer  in  a  state  to  go  about 
alone.  In  very  small  children  who  do  not  go  about  alone  yet,  this 
symptom  naturally  can  not  be  made  out.  In  such  children,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  next  de- 
velops, and  which  appears  under  the  form  of  triangular  xerotic  spots 

"  Softening  of  the  cornea,  from  [  ttdpat,  horn,  and  ]  fuiAcuetf«,  soft. 
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on  both  sides  of  the  cornea  (see  page  134).  The  conjunctiva  in  these 
spots  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  substance  üke  foam,  and,  as  the  lach- 
rymal fluid  can  not  moisten  it,  looks  as  if  smeared  with  grease.  The 
dryness  extends  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva  and  also  over 
the  cornea.  The  latter  becomes  dull,  insensitive,  and  uniformly  cloudy. 
Soon  the  cloudiness  in  the  center  of  the  cornea  increases,  a  gray  infil- 
trate forming  there.  This  spreads  rapidly,  takes  on  the  yellow  color  of 
pus,  and  terminates  in  the  disintegration  of  the  cornea — a  disintegra- 
tion which,  in  bad  cases,  may  take  place  within  a  few  hours.  In  the 
beginning  the  affected  eye  is  not  discolored;  afterward,  when  the  cor- 
nea is  already  greatly  involved,  there  appears  about  the  latter  a  dusky 
venous  injection.  The  lachrymal  secretion  is  not  increased,  but  rather 
diminished;  moreover,  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  üke  photophobia 
and  blepharospasm,  are  sUght  or  are  wanting  altogether.  The  striking 
contrast  between  the  severity  of  the  corneal  affection  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  irritation,  together  with  the 
dryness  of  the  eye,  stamps  the  disease  with  quite  a  peculiar  character. 
This  affection  usually  attacks  both  eyes. 

Children  suffering  from  keratomalacia  show  a  disturbance  of  the 
general  condition,  which  is  generally  pronounced  even  before  the  out- 
break of  the  eye  trouble,  and  which  afterward  grows  still  greater.  The 
children  become  strikingly  apathetic,  have  diarrhoea  alternating  with 
constipation,  become  rapidly  emaciated,  and  often  ultimately  die  either 
from  exhaustion  or  from  a  complicating  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  in  very  small  children  is  bad,  as  in  most  cases  they 
lose  not  only  their  eyes,  but  their  lives  as  well.  In  somewhat  older  chil- 
dren the  disease  runs  a  less  severe  course,  so  that  they  escape  with  their 
lives  and  get  off  with  smaller  or  larger  cicatrices  of  the  cornea;  indeed, 
the  cornea  itself  may  subsequently  clear  up  once  more  (Gouvea). 

Etiology. — Keratomalacia  is  the  result  of  insufficient  nutrition  of 
the  cornea.  From  tliis  there  results  a  necrosis  either  of  the  epithelium 
alone  or  of  the  corneal  lamellae  themselves,  and  following  this  in  turn 
is  an  entrance  of  bacteria  from  without  and  hence  suppuration.  The 
reduction  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
a  serious  disturbance  of  general  nutrition  which  also  shows  itself  in  the 
associated  hemeralopia.  For,  the  latter  is  nothing  but  the  expression 
of  a  diminished  production  of  visual  purple  by  the  chorioid  owing  to 
the  reduced  nutrition  (see  §  105).  Hence,  keratomalacia  develops,  as 
a  rule,  in  consequence  of  enfeebling  influences  affecting  the  children, 
and  acting  detrimentally  upon  their  nutrition.  Among  these  influences 
belong  insufficient  or  unsuitable  nourishment  (rearing  of  children  by 
hand),  severe  diseases  like  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.,  and 
particularly  hereditary  syphilis.  The  disease  occurs  in  Russia  much 
more  frequently  than  with  us,  as  there  it  attacks  infants  during  and 
after  the  time  of  the  great  fast,  because  during  this  period  the  mothers 
lose  their  milk  in  consequence  of  fasting.     For  a  similar  reason  it  is 
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frequently  observed  in  Brazil  among  the  badly  nourished  children  of 
the  negro  slaves.  In  exceptional  cases,  children  previously  healthy, 
are  from  some  unknown  cause  attacked  by  keratomalacia,  to  which 
snsues  a  rapid  decline  of  strength  with  a  fatal  issue.  True  keratomalacia 
does  not  occur  in  adults,  although  the  kind  of  hemeralopia  that  occurs 
with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  (marantic  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  see  page 
177)  and  which  likewise  occurs  chiefly  in  poorly  nourished  persons, 
may  be  a  milder  form  of  the  same  disease. 

The  chief  task  that  treatment  has  to  accompUsh  is  to  support 
the  child's  strength  by  means  of  fitting  nourishment.  In  addition 
we  must  try  to  stimulate  the  vitahty  of  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  a 
thing  best  performed  by  means  of  moist  and  warm  compresses  placed 
upon  the  eyes.  If  the  apathetic  little  patients  do  not  close  their  lids 
properly,  the  come»  must  be  protected  from  desiccation  by  band- 
aging the  eye. 

6.  Keratitis  Neuroparalytica, 

39.  Symptoms. — In  this  affection,  which  occurs  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea  becomes  dull  and  slightly  cloudy. 
When,  beginning  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  a  depression  shows  itself 
in  the  epithelium  as  if  the  latter  in  that  spot  had  been  exfoliated.  This 
depression  spreads  more  and  more  peripherally  until  finally  the  only 
portion  of  epithelium  that  is  left  of  normal  thickness,  is  a  strip  2  to  3 
mm.  broad  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  gives  the  cornea  quite 
a  peculiar  appearance,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  disease  of  it.  In 
the  meantime  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  also  has  increased.  This 
is  most  marked  in  the  center,  and  there  is  uniformly  gray;  toward 
the  margin  it  gradually  decreases,  and  may  be  resolved  by  the  magni- 
fying glass  into  separate  maculae.  Subsequently  the  hue  of  the  cloudi- 
ness becomes  yellowish,  hypopyon  sets  in,  and  ultimately  the  cornea 
in  its  center  breaks  down  into  pus.  Thus  a  large  ulcer  forms,  which 
cicatrizes  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  and  generally  with  flattening  of 
the  entire  cornea.  Not  all  cases,  however,  run  so  severe  a  course; 
the  keratitis  may  get  well  without  the  occurrence  of  any  purulent 
disintegration  of  the  cornea,  although  there  always  remain  an  opac- 
ity of  considerable  dimensions,  and  often,  besides,  a  flattening  of  the 
cornea. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  is  characterized  by  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  associated  symptoms  of  irritation.  There  is,  indeed,  marked 
ciHary  injection  but  no  lachrymation,  since  the  secretion  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  due  to  reflex  action,  is  diminished  or  abrogated.  Ownng  to 
the  coincident  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  pain  obviously  is  altogether 
absent. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  treatment  having  very  little  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  which,  whether  the  formation  of  ulcers 
does  or  does  not  take  place,  leads,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
13 
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production  of  a  dense  opacity  over  the  entire  cornea,  and  hence  to  an 
almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  visual  power. 

Keratitis  neuroparalytica  has  its  caiLse  in  a  paralysis  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerve,  which  induces  trophic  disturbances  in  the  cornea.  The 
paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  also  causes  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  secre- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  gland  as  well  as  the  absence  of  pain.  The  keratitis 
may  set  in  no  matter  whether  the  lesion  which  causes  the  paralysis  of 
the  trigeminus  affects  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  or  its  nucleus  of  origin  in 
the  brain. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  bandage,  warm  com- 
presses, and  atropine.  Besides,  we  may  try  electricity,  or,  following 
Nicden's  recommendation,  strychnine  (3  to  5  mg.  by  hypodermic 
injection  beneath  the  skin  of  the  temple). 

The  throe  afTections  of  the  cornea  just  described — ^keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  kera- 
titis neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia — have  been  frequently  confounded  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  patients 
during  the  death  agony,  lias  been  regarded  as  a  keratitis  neuroparalytica,  its  cause 
being  attributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  nervous  energy.  Conversely,  some  have  ex- 
plained keratitis  neuroparalytica  and  keratomalacia  as  produced  by  desiccation  of  the 
cornea,  and  in  this  way  liave  placed  them  in  the  same  category  with  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
tlialino. 

The  theory  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica  was  founded  by  Magendie,  who  found  that 
after  section  of  the  trigeminus  in  animals  a  keratitis  made  its  appearance.  He  referred 
this  U)  trophic  disturbances.  Snellen  and  Senftleben  explained  it  as  being  due  to  in- 
juri(M  of  the  cornea,  and  Fcuor  as  being  due  to  dessication  of  the  latter;  the  lesion  in 
either  o^iso  Itoing  tlie  result  of  the  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea.  Feuer's  views  are 
at  pres(«nt  HhariHl  by  most  authors,  because  in  animals  the  movements  of  the  lid 
are  alM)lishiHl  and  the  cornea  l)ecome6  dry  on  the  side  on  which  the  trigeminus  is 
divid(vd.  In  op|x)8ition  to  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  case  animal  experi- 
mentation is  not  concluHive  in  the  case  of  man  because: — (1)  In  man  the  reflex 
movement H  of  tlie  lids  are  always  bilateral  and  hence  take  place  as  often  on  the  side 
on  whicli  tho  trigominiis  has  Ikh^u  divided  as  on  the  other.  (2)  Neuroparalytic  keratitis 
is  olw«»rviHl  eviMi  in  «u<oa  in  whicli  either  the  eye  has  been  protected  by  a  bandage 
fn>m  the  start  (o.  i?.,  after  extirpation  of  the  Gosserian  ganglion)  or  in  which  it  has 
Imhmi  k«»pt  jH»rnianently  covered  by  reason  of  their  being  an  associated  ptosis.  (3)  The 
clinical  pictun>  of  a  genuine  keratitis  neuroparalytica  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  kenititis  e  higoplitlialmo. 

The  disturlMiniv  of  nutrition  in  the  cornea  produced  by  a  trigeminal  paralysis 
makcM  itwlf  tirst  apjxvront  in  tlio  ctirneal  epithelium.  If  in  a  case  of  trigeminal  paralysis 
in  which  the  eye  is  still  liealthy,  we  hi>ld  the  lids  apart  for  one  or  two  minutes  with  the 
tingt^rs  and  thus  pn»vent  moistening  of  the  cornea,  small  depressions,  which  soon  en- 
large and  Ivcoine  conlUiont,  apjx^ar  in  the  epithelium.  This  takes  place  rapidly  even 
when  the  eye  Iwis  Uhmi  under  a  Imndiige  up  to  the  time  the  experiment  is  made,  while  a 
htvilthy  eye  diH»s  \\o\  sliow  tliose  pits  at  all  or  does  so  only  after  a  long  time.  These 
pits  prt)ve  a  diniinishiMl  n»sistanix»  of  tlie  tH»rneal  epithelium  to  desiccation  and  conse- 
quently a  ilisturlmniv  oi  its  nutrition  which  was  present  before  the  desiccation  began. 
Piminishtnl  moistening  is  then*ft»n\  tx»rtainly  more  injurious  for  such  eyes  than  for 
normal  ones,  and  in  fact  we  often  actually  see  a  gt»nuine  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  in 
ooÄ^s  of  trigeminal  jvinilysis  wlien  tlie  eye  hoü  l^een  ex|.xised  more  than  ordinarily  to 
dwiccaiion.  For  the  s{\nie  nvu^on.  too,  Uindaging  of  the  eye  is  indicated  and  often  has 
a  gtHul  otTect  even  in  nourt>j>:iral\tic  keratitis  at  the  outset.  But,  as  above  stated, 
neuri^jvinilytic  kenititis  may  tievelop  even  when  the  cornea  is  kept  permanently  cov- 
erwl.     l\»siocation.  thert»fori\  is  to  l^  regarded  only  as  a  favoring  factor,  not  as  the 
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final  cause  of  keratitis  neuroparalsrtica.  Such  a  cause  is  found  in  a  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  cornea  (and  particularly  of  its  epithelium)  produced  by  the  loss  of  innerva- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  disturbance  of  nutrition  the  resisting  power  of  the  cornea  is  so 
reduced,  that  the  latter  is  thrown  into  a  diseased  condition  by  external  influences  which 
are  so  slight  that  a  normal  eye  would  not  have  been  injured  by  them.  (Similarly  in 
hemiplegia  a  bedsore  sometimes  develops  with  extraordinary  rapidity  on  the  side  which 
is  paralyzed,  and  is  absent  on  that  which  is  not,  although  it  is  exposed  to  the  same 
pressure  as  the  other.)  That  keratitis  does  not  develop  in  all  cases  of  trigeminal  paraly- 
sis is  no  proof  of  the  contrary  of  what  is  here  stated. 

The  confounding  of  the  three  forms  of  keratitis — ^keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  keratitis 
neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia — with  each  other  has  been  favored  by  the  fact  that 
they  display  various  features  in  common.  Among  these  are  the  dryness  which  the  eyes 
exhibit,  and  also  the  insignificance  of  the  irritative  symptoms  in  comparison  with  the 
severity  of  the  keratitis,  an  insignificance  shown  in  the  absence  of  increased  lachrymal 
secretion,  of  blepliarospasm,  and  often  also  of  pain.  And  yet  the  dryness  of  the  eyes  in 
these  three  forms  of  keratitis  is  to  be  referred  to  very  different  causes. 

(a)  In  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  an  actual  desiccation  of  the  cornea  from  evapora- 
tion exists.  It  affects  only  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  may  be  relieved  by 
cloeiue  of  the  lids.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  is  the  one  cause  of  all  the  subsequent 
changes. 

(6)  In  keratomalacia  the  cornea  is  not  actually  dry,  but  only  looks  so,  because 
the  lachr3rmal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  its  surface.  This  dry  appearance  is  present 
even  when  the  eye  is  swimming  in  tears  or  when  it  is  kept  constantly  closed;  evi- 
dently, bandaging  is  of  no  effect  against  this  sort  of  dryness.  It  is  caused  by  the  fatty 
character  of  the  epithehal  surface,  which  consequently  is  not  wetted  by  the  lachry- 
mal fluid. 

(c)  In  keratitis  neuroparalytica  there  is  neither  real  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  as 
in  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  nor  a  peculiar  fatty  condition  of  its  surface,  as  in  kerato- 
malacia; on  the  contrary,  the  eye  looks  dry  simply  because,  in  spite  of  the  marked 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  the  lachrymation,  which  we  usually  see  under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  other  cases,  is  absent.  The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  in  fact 
diminished  or  altogether  abrogated;  nevertheless,  the  moistening  of  the  eye  is  quite 
sufläcient,  as  indeed  it  is  after  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  absence  of  marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  characterizes  these  three 
varieties  of  keratitis,  is  accounted  for  in  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  of  very  sick 
people  and  in  keratomalacia  by  the  general  depression'  of  the  vital  forces,  and  in  kera- 
titis neuroparalytica  by  the  insensitiveness  of  the  eye.  The  irritative  symptoms,  which 
in  other  cases  are  put  in  action  through  reflex  impulses  originating  in  the  sensory 
nerves,  are  absent  in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  three  forms  of  keratitis  are  hence,  in  spite  of  their  external  similarity,  entirely 
different  from  each  other,  and  can  be  readily  differentiated  by  the  clinical  picture 
which  they  present.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  occupies,  as  a  rule,  the  lowermost  part 
of  the  cornea.  Keratomalacia  begins  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  is  found  only  in 
children  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  rapid  decline  of  nutrition.  Finally,  keratitis  neuro- 
paralytica is  characterized  above  all  by  the  rapid  exfoliation  of  epithelium  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cornea,  and  does  not  occur  except  in  conjunction  with  a  trigemi- 
nal paralysis  which  can  be  diagnosticated  at  once. 

The  confusion  between  the  three  varieties  of  keratitis  just  described  is  further- 
more favored  by  their  nomenclature.  The  designation  keratitis  xerotica,  chosen  by 
Feuer  for  the  keratitis  of  desiccation  (keratitis  e  lagophthalmo),  would  be  quite  a  good 
one  if  it  did  not  lead  to  confusion  with  simple  local  xerosis  of  the  cornea  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  with  keratomalacia,  in  which  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea 
likewise  exists.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  authors  designate  keratomalacia  under 
the  name  of  keratitis  xerotica.  In  order  to  avoid  this  confusion,  I  have  dropped  the 
expression  keratitis  xerotica  altogether;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  number 
of  epithets  still  further  by  the  invention  of  a  new  name,  I  use  the  old  expression  kera- 
titis e  lagophthalmo  for  the  keratitis  of  desiccation. 
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B.   NONSUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS. 

(a)  Superficial  Forms. 

1.  Pannus, 

40. — Pannus  consists  in  the  new  formation  of  a  tissue  resembling 
granulations  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea.  Pannus  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  affection  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea  (con- 
junctiva corneae,  see  page  54),  and  in  every  instance  is  simply  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctival  disease — that  is,  «ither  of  conjunctivitis 
trachomatosa  or  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  We  hence  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  pannus  trachomatosus  and  pannus  eczematosus.  For 
further  particulars,  see  under  these  two  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  Keratitis  with  the  Formation  of  Vesicles. 

Vesicles  on  the  cornea  are  generally  small,  and  are  filled  with  a 
limpid  liquid.  Their  anterior  wall  is  very  frail,  for  it  is  formed  simply 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  which  is  lifted  up  from  Bowman's  mem- 
brane by  serum.  More  rarely  larger-sized  blebs  (bull»)  occur,  the  an- 
terior wall  of  which  generally  consists  of  a  new-formed  connective  tissue 
in  addition  to  the  epithelium,  and  is  hence  more  resistant.  The  small 
vesicles  are  ordinarily  present  in  some  numbers,  while  the  large  blebs 
generally  occur  singly.  Violent  symptoms  of  irritation,  such  as  ciliary 
injection,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  more  especially,  great  pain, 
are  usually  present  during  the  development  of  the  vesicle.  These, 
doubtless,  are  caused  by  the  pulling  upon  the  corneal  nerves  which  pass* 
into  the  epithelium,  and  which,  in  the  process  of  formation  of  vesicles, 
are  first  stretched  and  finally  torn  in  two.  The  irritative  symptoms 
ordinarily  disappear  with  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles.  This  occurs  so 
quickly  in  the  case  of  small  vesicles  that  we  generally  do  not  get  a  sight 
of  these  themselves  at  all,  but  only  of  the  subsequent  small  epithelial 
defects,  to  the  margins  of  which  the  detached  epithelium  still  adheres 
in  loose  shreds.  The  large  blebs,  on  account  of  the  greater  firmness  of 
the  anterior  wall,  are  of  longer  duration.  They  are  not  tightly  distended, 
but  form  a  lax,  tremulous,  somewhat  dependent  sac.  After  their  rup- 
ture the  lax  anterior  wall  still  lies  upon  the  cornea,  and  can  be  readily 
made  out  by  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  displaced  by  movements  of  the 
lids.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  to  touch  is  ordinarily  diminished 
or  entirely  abrogated  in  the  cases  with  vesiculation. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  keratitis  with  vesiculation: 
(a)  Ilerpes^^  FehrUis  Cornect  (Horner). — In  febrile  diseases,  espe- 
cially of  the  respiratory  organs  (most  frequently  in  epidemic  influenza, 
next  oftenest  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  ordinary  influenza,  etc.),  less 
frequently  in   other  febrile   diseases,  like  typhoid  fever,  intermittent 

1»  From  «p»*«',  to  creep. 
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fever,  etc.,  small  vesicles  often  make  their  appearance  on  the  lips,  the 
alae  of  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  the  ears,  etc.  ^*  At  the  same  time  an 
eruption  of  small  transparent  vesicles,  which  are  associated  with  violent 
symptoms  of  irritation,  may  occur  upon  the  cornea.  These  are  scarcely 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  are  often  disposed  in  rows  or  in  groups. 
The  vesicles  very  speedily  rupture,  leaving  small  abrasions,  the  floor 
of  which  shows  a  faint  opacity.  Generally  these  abrasions  soon  heal, 
so  that  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  is  over,  without  leaving 
any  lasting  opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  severe,  and  especially  in  neg- 
lected, cases,  however,  large  corneal  ulcers,  which  not  infrequently  have 
a  branching  form  (keratitis  dendritica,  see  page  176),  may  develop  from 
the  small  abrasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vesicles  upon  the  cornea  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  that  develop  upon  the  skin.  Just  as  the  latter  are 
generally  present  only  upon  one  side  of  the  face,  so  also  the  affection 
of  the  eyes  is  usually  unilateral  in  its  development,  and  is,  moreover, 
confined  to  the  same  side  as  the  vesicles  upon  the  face.  With  careful 
treatment  the  prognosis  is  good,  as  in  that  case  the  disease  generally 
gets  well  without  leaving  any  opacity.  The  treatment  is  purely  symp- 
tomatic, being  that  which  is  indicated  for  corneal  ulcers  generally — 
that  is,  in  the  main,  the  employment  of  a  protective  bandage  and  of 
atropine. 

(ß)  Herpes  Zoster  Cornece, — This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  herpes 
zoster"  ophthalmicus — that  is,  zoster  which  is  localized  in  the  region 
of  distribution  of  the  trigeminus  (see  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the 
Lids,  §  107).  The  cornea  participates  in  the  morbid  process  by  form- 
ing small  vesicles,  which  generally  are  arranged  in  groups  and  rupture 
speedily,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis.  From  the  latter,  however, 
herpes  zoster  is  distinguished  by  running  a  considerably  severer  course, 
since  the  irritative  symptoms  persist  after  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea  becomes  deeply  clouded  at  the  spots 
where  the  vesicles  were  situated,  and  iritis  is  added  to  the  other  symp- 
toms. Sometimes  a  regular  keratitis  profunda  develops  (§  42).  It 
takes  a  longer  time  for  the  opacities  to  disappear,  nor  is  it  always  the 
case  that  they  disappear  completely.  The  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea 
to  touch  is  especially  pronounced  in  herpes  zoster.  Reduction  of  the 
intra-ocular  tension  not  infrequently  exists  so  long  as  the  inflammation 
is  still  recent;  in  other  cases  increase  of  tension  sets  in.  The  prognosis 
of  this  variety  of  herpes,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  is  less  favorable 
than  that  of  herpes  febrilis;   the  treatment  is  the  same. 

(r)  Keratitis  Vesiculosa  (et  Bullosa). — This  variety  occurs  in  eyes 
the  cornea  of  which  is  more  or  less  clouded  and  insensitive;  in  eyes  with 
a  large  corneal  cicatrix,  or  eyes  which  have  been  rendered  blind  by 
irido  cyclitis  or  by  increase  of  tension.     In  such,  with  the  accompani- 

^*  Hebrs'ii  henHM  facialis. 

!•  —girdle-eruption,  from  ^motiip,  girdle.    We  also  speak  of  it  as  sona  ophthalmioa. 
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ment  of  violent  inflammatory  symptoms  either  vesicles  which  are  small 
and  of  short  duration  form  upon  the  cornea  (keratitis  vesiculosa),  or 
large  tremulous  bull»  may  develop,  which  last  for  several  days  before 
they  rupture  (keratitis  bullosa  (Fig.  104).  In  all  cases  the  vesicles 
show  a  great  tendency  to  take  on  frequent  recurrences,  in  each  of  which 
the  irritative  symptoms  set  in  anew. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  vesicles  appears  to  lie  in  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  lymph  circulation  that  are  without  doubt  present 
in  such  eyes.  By  stasis  of  the  lymph  oedema  of  the  cornea  is  produced; 
the  oedematous  fluid  penetrates  forward  until  it  gets  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium, and  then  lifts  the  latter  up  in  spots  from  Bowman's  mem- 
brane. 

The  prognosis  is  so  far  unfavorable  in  that  the  diseiuse  frequently 
recurs,  on  which  account  the  affected  eye,  besides  being  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  vision,  is  the  source  of  constant  discomfort  to  the  patient. 


Fig.  104. — Keratitis  Bullosa.     Magnified  92  X  1. 

The  nmall  vefficlefl  of  herpe.««  corneie  are  produced  by  detachment  of  the  epithelium  alone  from 
Bowman 'h  membrane,  and,  since  the  corneal  epithelium  is  quite  delicate,  are  very  evanescent.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  larger  bulls?  in  keratitis  bullosa,  form  in  oornero  which  have  been  already  diseased  and 
in  which  there  has  been  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  between  the  epithelmm  and  Bow- 
man's membrane.  This  connective  tissue  is  detached  together  with  the  epithelium  by  fluid  and  gives 
greater  stability  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bulla.  The  above  figure  is  taken  from  an  eye  rendered 
blind  by  irido-cyclitis.  Bowman's  membrane,  6,  covering  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  S,  is  stained  dark 
because  it  is  filled  with  lime  granules  corresponding  to  the  zonular  opacity  of  the  oomea  which  is  present 
(I  45).  The  epithelium,  K,  is  detache<l  over  the  area  of  half  a  millimetre.  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  bulla  it  is  thin,  and  on  its  posterior  surface -lies  the  new  formed  connective  tissue,  n. 

Treatment  should  aim  at  relieving  the  condition  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  eruption  of  vesicles,  and  at  preventing  the  recurrences.  The 
former  object  is  attained  by  opening  the  vesicles,  the  smaller  ones  being 
pricked,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones  the  anterior  wall  being  re- 
moved. When  the  vesicles  recur  frequently  at  the  same  spot  we  must 
try  to  modify  the  character  of  the  base  from  which  they  develop  by 
removing  the  vesicle  wall  with  the  galvano-cautery,  by  cauterizing 
superficially  the  spot  with  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  or  by  shaving 
off  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  we  can  put  a 
stop  to  the  recurrences  only  by  means  of  an  iridectomy;  and  we  may 
actually  find  ourselves  compelled  to  perform  enucleation  of  the  diseased 
eye  in  order  to  give  the  patient  ease. 

Apart  from  tlio  forms  above  doscril)ed,  the  formation  of  vesicles  upon  the  cornea 
is  further,  in  nire  casos,  olworved  under  special  conditions — c.  g.,  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  varioiw.  and'  particularly  of  corrosive,  8ul)8tances  upon  the  cornea,  after  bums, 
after  a  cataract  oi)eration  Ix^neath  the  bandage,  etc.    For  the  vesicles  that  usher  in 
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fresh  recurrences  of  former  erosions  of  the  cornea,  see  §  43.  Cases  also  occur  in  which, 
without  known  cause,  there  develop  upon  a  perfectly  sound  cornea  vesicles  or  bulke 
the  formation  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  nervous  influences,  as  we  do  also 
in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis  and  herpes  zoster.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  periodical  recurrence.  One  old  lady  for  twelve  years  suffered  from  occasional 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  her  eyes,  wliich  otherwise  were  sound.  The  inflammation 
occurred  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  affected  sometimes  one  eye,  sometimes  the  other. 
It  was  associated  with  violent  pain,  great  photophobia,  and  profuse  lachrymation. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  attack  the  only  things  found  were  cedema  of  the  hds,  great 
ciliary  injection,  and  a  cornea  covered  with  minute  elevations,  as  if  it  had  been  strewn 
with  sand.  Then  a  large  transparent  bulla  developed  upon  the  cornea,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  wliich  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  abated  and  the  epithelial  defect 
healed  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

A  fonn  of  superficial  keratitis  which  is  related  to  herpes  febrilis  comese,  but  is 
not  associated  with  the  fonnation  of  vesicles,  is  keratitis  punctata  superficialis.  It 
begins  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  conjunctivitis.  Changes  in  the  cornea  are  ob- 
served either  at  the  same  time  or  not  till  some  days  or  weeks  afterward.  Thesb  changes 
consist  in  the  presence  of  minute  gray  spots  which,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis, 
are  often  arranged  in  groups  or  in  short  rows  (Fig.  105).  They  are  sometimes  only 
ten  to  twenty  in  number,  sometimes  very  abundant — upward  of  a  hundred.  They 
are  either  scattered  irregidarly  over  the  cornea,  or  they 
are  chiefly  massed  together  in  the  central  portion;  in 
every  case,  however,  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cor- 
nea are  the  part  least  covered  by  the  spots.  The  spots 
lie  in  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  which 
latter  looks  dull  l)ecause  the  epithelium  over  the  spot« 
bulges  out  in  the  fonn  of  a  nodule.  The  irritative 
symptoms  soon  vanish,  but  the  spots,  as  well  as  the 
punctate  look  of  the  corneal  surface,  generally  remain 
for  montlis  almost  unclianged,  and  then  very  gradu-  Fio.  105.— Keratttis  Punctata 
ally  disappear.     If  the  spots  are  not  numerous,  the  Supebficial». 

sight    remains    undi8turl)ed;    if,. however,  many  spots 

are  present,  particularly  in  the  center,  the  acuity  of  vision  is  reduced  considerably. 
Keratitis  punctata  superficialis  is  found  most  frequently  in  young  people,  and  affects 
sometnnes  one,  sometimes  both  eyes.  It  often  l^egins  at  the  same  time  with  a  catarrh 
of  the  air  passages,  just  as  herpes  febrilis  cornea?  does,  but  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  mainly  by  the  absence  of  the  fonnation  of  true  vesicles.  Hence,  too,  in  kera- 
titis punctata  superficialis  the  superficial  losses  of  sulwtance,  which  develop  from  the 
vesicles  in  herpes,  are  wanting,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  this 
variety  of  keratitis  is  observed  only  as  a  rare  exception. 

In  various  slight,  superficial  affections  of  the  cornea,  in  which  its  epithelium  is 
affected,  we  observe  that  fine  filaments  are  formed,  which  adhere  by  one  end  pretty 
finnly  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  while  the  other  end,  which  is  often  swollen  in  a  club 
shape,  hangs  down  free.  This  phenomenon  has  been  de8cril)ed  as  filamentary  kera- 
titis  (Leber,  Uhthoff,  Fischer).  The  filaments  are  produced  by  a  process  of  outgrowth 
from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  cornea  (Hess,  Nuel). 

(b)  Deep  Forms  of  Non-Suppurative  Keratitis. 

41.  These  forms  have  as  a  common  characteristic  the  develop- 
ment of  an  infiltrate  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  an 
infiltrate,  however,  which  shows  no  tendency  toward  purulent  dis- 
integration, but — generally  not  till  after  existing  quite  a  while — disap- 
pears again  by  resorption.  When  this  takes  place,  the  cornea  in  favor- 
able cases  clears  up  again  completely,  while  in  other  cases  opacities  of 
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s  Tarying  degree  of  intensity  are  left,  and  are  sometimes  even  accom- 
panied by  flattening  of  the  cornea.  In  keeping  with  the  deep  posi- 
tion of  the  infiltrate  in  the  cornea,  the  uveal  tract  and  especially  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body  are  almost  always  implicated. 

3.  ParenchymaUms  Keratitis^* 

Symptoms  and  Course. — This  affection  may  run  its  course  in  two 
ways,  according  as  it  begins  in  the  center  or  at  the  margins  of  the  cornea. 
If  the  disease  invades  the  center  of  the  cornea  first,  we  see  small,  dim, 
gray  maculae  making  their  appearance  in  this  situation,  and  lying  in 
the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea;  the  surface  of  the  latter  is 
lusterless  and  dull.  The  number  of  maculae  gradually  increases,  so 
that  they  keep  extending  farther  and  farther  toward  the  margin;  but 
they  are  always  massed  most  thickly  in  the  center,  where  they  fre- 
quently become  confluent.  Since  even  between  the  maculae  the  cornea 
is  not  clear,  but  shows  a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness,  the  entire  cornea  may 
in  severe  cases  get  to  look  uniformly  gray,  like  ground  glass.  As  soon 
as  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  has  advanced  somewhat  farther,  vasculari- 
zation begins  by  the  penetration  of  vessels  into  the  cornea  from  different 
spots  upon  the  corneal  circumference.  We  see  the  vascular  trunks 
coming  out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  because — as  opposed  to  the  vessels 
in  pannus — they  arise  from  the  deeply  situated  vessels  of  the  adjacent 
sclera  (Figs.  84  and  85).  They  branch  in  tufts,  like  a  brush,  in  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  often  appear  quite  indistinct  and  of  a 
dirty-red  or  grayish-red  color,  because  they  are  covered  by  the  clouded 
superficial  layers  of  the  cornea. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  latter  has  grown  luster- 
less  and  clouded  at  some  spot  upon  its  margin.  The  cloudiness  is  deeply 
situated,  and  when  regarded  with  the  naked  eye  looks  uniformly  gray, 
but  with  the  magnifying  glass  can  generally  be  resolved  into  separate 
maculae  or  dim  parallel  streaks.  Soon  similar  areas  of  cloudiness  appear 
at  other  spots  of  the  corneal  margin,  and  then  push  their  way  forward 
concentrically  from  all  sides  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  appearance  of  the  marginal  opacities  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  limbas  become  injected  and  the  vessels  of  the  corneal 
margin  begin  to  grow  out.  The  formation  of  vessels,  as  far  as  it  origi- 
nates in  the  network  of  marginal  loops  in  the  limbus,  soon  comes  to  an 
end,  so  that  the  limbus  advances  only  a  little  way  out  upon  the  cornea, 
where  it  looks  red  and  swollen  ('* epaulet-like''  swelling  of  the  limbus). 
While  this  swelling  soon  goes  down  again,  the  deep  vessels,  which  come 
out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  grow  farther  and  farther  into  the  cornea, 
and  follow  closely  upon  the  opacity  which  advances  in  front  of  them; 

"Synonyms:  keratitis  inters! it iali.«*,  keratitis  profunda,  keratitis  difTusa,  uveitis  anterior. 
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it  looks  as  if  they  were  pushing  the  opacity  before  them.  These  vessels 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  first  form,  the  characters  of  deeply 
situated  vessels,  shown  by  their  broom-Uke  branching  and  by  their 
dull,  dead,  grayish-red  hue. 

When  parenchymatous  keratitis  has  attained  its  acme,  the  cornea 
is  often  so  opaque  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the  iris  through  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  loses  its  luster  completely,  so  that  it  looks  as  though 
smeared  with  grease  (with  the  magnifying  glass  we  recognize  numerous 
minute  elevations  of  the  epithelium,  which  make  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  rough,  as  if  made  of  fine  shagreen).  Sight  is  so  reduced  that  the 
patient  can  only  count  fingers  held  very  close  to  him,  or,  still  worse, 
can  only  recognize  the  movement  of  the  hand  before  his  eye.  Now 
gradually  the  process  of  recovery  begins,  starting  from  the  margin, 
where  the  cornea  first  becomes  transparent  again,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  vessels  grow  constantly  fewer  and  fewer.  The  center  of  the 
cornea  remains  opaque  the  longest,  but  finally  clears  up,  too,  until  only 
a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness  remains,  which  causes  but  Httle  impairment  of 
sight.  This  cloudiness,  together  with  a  few  very  minute  blood-vessels 
which  are  only  visible  with  the  magnifying  glass,  can  still  be  made  out 
years  afterward,  and  are  certain  signs  of  the  previous  existence  of  a 
parenchymatous  keratitis. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  always  runs  a  chronic  course.  The  in- 
flammatory symptoms  keep  on  increasing  for  one  or  two  months,  until 
the  disease  has  reached  its  acme.  Then  the  irritative  symptoms  very 
soon  abate,  and  the  process  of  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  makes  at  first 
rapid  progress.  Afterward,  however,  it  goes  on  more  slowly  again,  and 
the  center  of  the  cornea  in  particular  remains  for  a  long  time  opaque, 
so  that  sight  is  not  restored  until  late  in  the  disease.  It  takes  from 
half  a  year  to  a  year,  or  even  more,  for  the  cornea  to  acquire  the  full 
degree  of  transparency  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  assume  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  given  intensity. 

All  the  cases  do  not  run  their  course  in  the  way  described.  There 
are,  for  example,  many  lighter  cases  in  which  the  changes  do  not  go 
far,  and  which  hence,  too,  are  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  Thus  the 
process  may  go  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  few  maculsB,  which 
gradually  disappear  again  without  the  associated  inflammatory  symp- 
toms being  at  any  time  marked.  If  the  opacity  begins  at  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  it  often  remains  confined  to  that  section  of  it  from  which 
it  originally  started.  In  that  case,  if  it  pushes  its  way  farther  from 
the  margin  toward  the  center,  only  a  sector,  and  not  the  entire  cornea, 
is  rendered  opaque.  Conversely  there  are  also  very  severe  cases  in  which 
dense  opacities  remain  as  a  permanency.  Again,  owing  to  the  inflam- 
matory infiltration,  softening  of  the  cornea  may  be  produced,  so  that 
the  latter  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  keratectasia 
develops;  in  this  case  also  the  cornea  remains  permanently  opaque, 
and  to  quite  a  marked  degree.    The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which,  by 
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subsequent  shrinking  of  the  exudate,  the  cornea  becomes  flattened, 
densely  opaque,  and  of  a  tendinous  appearance,  in  which  case  the  sight 
is  neariy  or  quite  lost. 

Just  as  great  variations  exist  in  regard  to  the  density  and  extent 
of  the  infiltration,  so  they  do  also  in  regard  to  the  vascularization.  In 
many  cases  the  cornea  is  so  abundantly  vascularized  that  it  looks  like  a 
red  cloth;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  devoid  of  vessels,  and 
is  like  white  ground  glass.  Lying  between  these  extremes  are  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  vessels  develop  from  only  single  spots  upon  the  cor- 
neal margin,  so  that  simply  a  sector  of  the  cornea  looks  red,  or  so  that 
only  single  tufts  of* vessels  are  discoverable.  Hence  we  may  distinguish 
between  a  vascular  and  a  non-vascular  form,  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  vessels.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  in  the  non- 
vascular form  one  or  two  vessels  can  generally  be  made  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  magnifying  glass. 

When  we  consider  how  the  cases  vary  both  in  respect  to  the  opacity 
and  to  vascularization,  we  comprehend  why  parenchymatous  keratitis 
should  present  a  very  varying  clinical  picture,  and  hence  often  offer  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  diagnosis  for  the  beginner.  But  we  shall  generally 
be  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty  if  we  hold  fast  to  those 
symptoms  which  are  common  to  all  the  cases — namely,  the  deep  situa- 
tion of  the  opacity  and  of  the  vessels,  the  typical  increase  in  the  in- 
filtration up  to  a  certain,  usually  considerable,  degree,  and  finally  the 
absence  of  purulent  disintegration,  so  that  the  formaiion  of  ulcers  never 
takes  place. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  accompanied  by  irritative  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  such  as  pain,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  These 
are  sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  violent;  in  general  we  may  say 
that  they  are  more  pronounced,  the  greater  the  amount  of  vasculariza- 
tion with  which  the  keratitis  is  associated.  Furthermore,  parenchy- 
matous keratitis  is  almost  always  complicated  with  inflammation  of 
the  uveal  tract.  In  the  lightest  cases  there  is  merely  hypersemia  of  the 
iris,  which  makes  itself  apparent  by  the  failure,  complete  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  pupil  to  dilate  under  atropine.  In  severe  cases  there  is  irido- 
cyclitis, which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  posterior  synechias,  the 
formation  of  deposits  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  se- 
clusion and  occlusion  of  the  pupil.  In  particularly  bad  cases  a  plastic 
irido-cy cutis  develops,  which  terminates  in  flattening  of  the  cornea,  or 
even  in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  attacks  both  eyes,  and  more 
frequently  both  in  succession  than  both  at  once.  Sometimes  there  is 
even  an  interval  of  several  years  between  the  involvement  of  the  two 
eyes.     Recurrences  of  the  disease  take  place,  but  are  not  common. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease,  from  what  has  been  said,  is  unfavor- 
able as  regards  its  duration,  inasmuch  as  it  drags  on  for  months  and 
years,  especially  if  the  two  eyes  are  successively  attacked.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  prognosis  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  outcome  must  be  put 
down  as  good,  because  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  a  good, 
or  at  least  serviceable,  degree  of  sight  comes  back.  By  holding  up  this 
prospect  of  recovery  the  physician  must  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  pa- 
tient, who,  because  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  is  very  apt  to  lose 
all  hope  of  a  restoration  of  his  sight. 

Etiology. — Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  a  disease  of  youth,  appear- 
ing, as  a  rule,  between  the  sixth  and  the  twentieth  year  of  life.  It  is 
only  the  exception  that  persons  before  or  after  this  age  (sometimes 
even  after  the  thirtieth  year)  are  attacked.  The  female  sex  suffers 
from  it  more  frequently  than  the  male.  The  ordinary  cause  of  the 
disease  is  syphilis,  and  especially  hereditary  syphilis.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis  from  the  history  of  the  case  directly — 
i.  e.,  by  getting  the  father  or  mother  to  confess  to  syphilis — is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  Besides,  in  most  cases  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
^since  hereditary  syphilis  can  generally  be  recognized  with  sufficient 
certainty  from  a  series  of  symptoms.     In  that  case,  we  abstain  from 
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Fig.  106. — The  Uppkr  Incisob  Tejtth  in  Hereditary  Syphilis.     (Aft«r  Uutchinaon.) 

A.  The  interspace  between  the  middle  incisor  teeth  is  abnormally  broad.  The  teeth  themselvM 
have  a  Pemilunar  notch  on  their  cutting  e<lge.  The  two  lateral  incisor  teeth  have  somewhat  oonvex 
lateral  bonlers  which  converge  downwardn. 

B.  The  incisor  teeth  are  all  stunted,  and  hence  the  interspaces  are  enlarged.  The  middle  incisor 
teeth  are  most  undeveloped  and  show  the  notching  of  the  cuttmg  edge.  The  lateral  incisor  teeth  have 
oonvex  sides  which  converge  downwards. 

questioning  the  parents  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  more  so  since 
it  would  be  a  severe  reproach  to  them  to  have  to  recognize  in  their 
own  persons  the  cause  of  their  children's  illness.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  determine  by  questioning  whether  many  children 
have  died  in  the  family  (the  mortality  of  the  children  of  syphilitic 
parents  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  50  per  cent),  whether  premature 
labors,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  fetus  was  dead  or  putrefied, 
have  not  occured,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  which  patients  with  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  frequently  exhibit  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  peculiar  formation  of  the  face  and  cranium.  The  upper  jaws 
are  markedly  flat,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  low  or  actually  sunken  in. 
Not  infrequently  there  is  ozsDna  or  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the 
latter  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  nose.  The  frontal  emi- 
nences are  very  prominent.  The  intelligence  of  these  patients  is  often 
abnormal,  they  being  cither  precocious,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  back- 
ward in  the  mental  development. 
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2.  The  incisor  teeth  are  abnormally  shaped  (Hutchinson),  so  that, 
instead  of  a  straight  edge,  they  show  a  semilunar  notch  (Fig.  106). 
This  change  is  present  only  in  the  teeth  of  the  second  dentition,  and  in 
them  most  frequently  in  the  upper  central  incisor  teeth.  Often  the 
incisor  teeth  are  all  stunted,  so  that  they  are  either  too  small  or  some 
are  altogether  wanting. 

3.  At  the  angles  of  the  mouth  we  may  find  fine  cicatrices,  the 
relics  of  former  rhagades;  so  also  cicatrices  in  the  buccal  and  pharyn- 
geal cavities  (especially  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate)  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  antecedent  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

4.  Numerous  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  can  be  made  out,  especially 
upon  the  neck.  These  are  small,  hard,  painless,  and  with  no  tendency 
toward  ulceration,  by  which  characters  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
lymph  glands  of  scrofulous  subjects,  which  are  large  and  soft,  and 
readily  undergo  caseation. 

5.  SweUings  of  the  periosteum  (tophi),  which  are  hard  and  are  but^ 
Httle  or  not  at  all  painful,  occur  on  the  long  bones.     They  are  most 
frequently  and  most  easily  found  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia. 

6.  Often  there  is  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  either  occurring 
simultaneously  with  the  keratitis  or,  more  often,  antedating  it  by  some 
years.  The  inflammation  is  ordinarily  bilateral,  pretty  torpid,  and  of 
several  months'  duration,  but  benign,  in  that  it  gets  well  without  leaving 
lasting  sequelse. 

7.  We  frequently  find  hardness  of  hearing,  which,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  keratitis,  sometimes  increases  to  absolute  deafness. 

It  is  important  to  look  for  all  of  these  symptoms,  for  any  one  of 
them  by  itself  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not 
to  expect  to  find  all  the  changes  above  given  distinctly  marked  in  the 
same  individual  at  once.  The  more  carefully  we  make  our  investiga- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  number  of  these  symptoms  that  we  are  able  to 
establish;  so  that  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  to  be  referred  to  heredi- 
tary syphilis.  In  very  rare  cases  this  form  of  keratitis  is  also  observed 
in  acquired  syphilis,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  may  be 
acquired  in  childhood  even  (e.  g.,  through  a  nurse).  A  few  cases  may 
depend  upon  scrofula  or  tuberculosis,  while  in  many  no  cause  at  all 
that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  discoverable  to  account  for  the  eye  disease. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  during  the  period  of  progression  con- 
sists in  combating  the  inflammation  by  protecting  the  eyes  from  light 
and  by  instilling  atropine,  which  latter  counteracts  the  compHcations 
arising  from  the  iris.  Moist  warm  compresses  often  ameliorate  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and  accelerate  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease.    Dionin  acts  favorably  on  the  photophobia  and  the  pain. 

In  the  regressive  period,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  as  thorough- 
going a  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  as  possible.     For  this  purpose  dionin 
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again  and  the  well-known  irritant  remedies — like  calomel,  tincture  of 
opium,  yellow-precipitate  ointment,  hot  steam,  etc. — are  indicated  (see 
page  173).  These,  however,  should  be  brought  into  application  only 
when,  on  making  cautious  tests,  the  eye  is  found  to  bear  them  well — i.  e., 
does  not  through  their  use  fall  into  a  state  of  renewed  irritation.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  on  with  these  remedies,  interchanging  them  frequently, 
for  a  very  long  time — for  months  or  years.  If  ectasis  of  the  cornea 
threatens,  it  is  to  be  combated  by  a  pressure  bandage,  which,  if  neces- 
sary, can  be  combined  with  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  cornea. 

General  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  hereditary  syphilis  is 
the  cause  must  be  directed  against  the  latter.  Mercurial  treatment, 
which  is  of  such  marked  service  in  acquired  syphilis,  is  here  ordinarily 
less  efficient.  Since  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  drastic  method  of 
treatment,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  it  in  the  severe  cases  only.  In  adults 
we  had  best  select  the  treatment  by  inunction.  If  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  this  can  not  be  done,  we  may  give  mercury 
internally  or  still  better  in  the  form  of  intramuscular  injection.  A 
hypodermic  syringeful  of  a  1-per-cent  sublimate  solution  (with  1-per- 
cent of  sodium  chloride)  or  of  mercury  succinate  may  be  injected  once  a 
day  or  once  every  other  day  into  the  glutei.  [Many  prefer  an  emulsion 
of  mercury  salicylate  in  albolene.  injected  once  or  twice  a  week. — D.]  In 
children  the  internal  administration  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  preferable. 
We  give  pills  of  1  mg.,  beginning  with  one  a  day,  and  increasing  the 
dose  to  from  six  to  ten  pills  a  day,  according  to  the  age.  In  doing  this 
we  must  be  mindful  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  salivation.  In  the  lighter  cases  of  parenchym- 
atous keratitis  we  prefer,  in  place  of  mercury,  a  simple  tonic  treatment 
with  the  simultaneous  employment  of  remedies  containing  iodine  (cod- 
liver  oil  with  iodine,  iodide  of  iron,  and  mineral  waters  containing 
iodine,  the  latter  especially  as  a  form  of  after-treatment).  Unfortu- 
nately, we  must  say  that,  in  general,  treatment  is  pretty  nearly  powerless 
against  this  disease.  Parenchymatous  keratitis  in  many  cases,  even 
under  the  most  careful  treatment,  runs  a  course  that  is  not  essentially 
different  from  what  would  have  been  the  case  without  any  treatment; 
not  infrequently  w^e  see  the  disease  while  under  treatment  break  out  in 
the  other  eye,  without  our  being  able  to  prevent  the  opacity  from 
spreading  gradually  over  the  entire  cornea  in  this  eye  also.  The  chief 
use  of  treatment  consists  in  its  combating  the  complications  arising 
from  the  uvea,  and  also  in  securing  a  more  rapid  and  more  perfect 
clearing  up  of  the  corneal  opacities  during  the  period  of  regression. 

Anatomical  examination  of  an  eye  aflFected  with  parenchymatous  keratitis  shows 
small  foci  of  inflammation  which  correspond  to  the  gray  specks  seen  on  clinical  in- 
spection and  which  are  formed  by  an  acciinmlat  ion  of  uninuclear  leucocytes  in  the 
middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.  Similar  nodules  may  also  be  found  in  the  an- 
terior portions  of  the  uvea  (iris,  ciliary  body  most  anterior  part  of  the  chorioid — see 
Fig.  107).  The  nodules  sometimes  contain  giant  celb,  but  yet  are  not  typical  tuber- 
culous nodules.     It  may  chance  that  disintegration  of  the  corneal  substance  itself 
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occiin  at  the  site  of  the  nodule,  but  there  is  not  the  caseation  that  is  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis.  In  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  108,  instead  of  discrete  nodules  there 
was  a  uniform  dense  infiltration  of  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  so  that 
the  latter  looked  as  if  transformed  into  granulating  tissue;  fiu-thermore  numerous 
new-formftd  blood-vessels  (g)  were  seen  in  the  most  posterior  and  the  middle  layers. 
In  deep-seated  infiltration  destruction  of  Descemets  membrane  sometimes  occurs  in 
spots. 

According  to  the  results  of  anatomical  as  well  as  clinical  examination,  therefore, 
parenchymatous  keratitis  is  situated  in  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  which, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  embryology,  are  to  be  classed  with  the  uvea  (see  page 
147).    It  should  not,  therefore,  excite  our  astonishment  if  the  uvea  proper  is  also  al- 


Fio.  107. — PAREscHYidATOUS  Keaatitis.     Magnified  7X1. 

The  patient  a  girl  of  nineteen  had  already  passed  through  one  attack  of  parenchymatoui»  kerati- 
tia  six  yearH  before.  TIuh  recurred,  the  cornea  became  ectatic,  increasie  of  tension  set  in,  and  as  the 
result  of  this  the  eye  became  entirely  blind.  Since  the  eye  was  inflamed  and  painful  all  the  time,  it 
was  enucleated  at  the  patient's  own  wish.  At  the  time  of  enucleation,  the  cornea  was  densely  per- 
meated with  little  white  spotJ«  which  were  situated  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  the  latter 
wai«  consequently  so  opaque  that  the  iris  could  not  be  seen  throu|:h  it.  In  the  preparation,  contrary 
to  the  uitual  relations,  the  cornea  in  seen  to  be  somewhat  thicker  m  the  center  than  at  the  edge.  To 
these  clinically  demonstrable  white  .««pots  correspond  small  foci,  consisting  of  uninudeated  round  cells. 
These  foci  are  largest  am!  most  numerous  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea.  At  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  are  to  l>e  seen  even  in  the  anterior  layers,  files  of  cells  accompanied  by  new  formed  vessels.  At 
the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  o,  there  is  situated  a  small  episcleral  inflammatory  focus.  Near  the 
lower  margin  ot  the  cornea  at  x,  there  is  a  mass  of  exudate  (precipitate)  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  The  iris,  as  is  the  rule  when  there  is  an  increase  of  tension,  is  adherent  to  the  cornea  by  its 
peripherv,  and  hence  is  driven  boilily  forward,  so  that  it  no  longer  is  in  contact  with  the  lens.  The 
marcdnal  portion  of  the  iris  which  is  adherent  to  the  cornea  is  very  much  thinned  by  atrophy  and  at 
the  Tower  side,  u,  is  pushed  somewhat  into  the  also  attenuated  sclera  (beginning  of  an  mtercalary 
staphyloma).  The  free  portion  of  the  iris  is  rather  less  atrophic,  and  both  in  its  upper  and  lower  part 
contams  an  inflammatory  no<iule,  which  like  the  nodules  in  tne  cornea,  consists  simply  of  lymphocytes. 
The  ciliary  processes  are  well  preserved.  They  are  at  a  greater  distance  than  nonnal  from  the  margin 
of  the  lens,  because,  owing  to  the  increase  of  tension,  the  eye  as  a  whole  has  become  somewhat  enlarged 
but  the  lens  lias  not  shared  in  the  enlargement. 


ways  implicated.  To  be  sure,  the  participation  of  the  uvea  in  the  inflammation  is  not 
by  any  means  equally  pronounced  in  all  cases.  Minute  deposits,  which  are  discovered 
in  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  cornea  with  the  magnifying  glass  at  the  time 
when  the  opacity  is  resolving,  are  scarcely  ever  wanting.  Besides  these,  the  most  fre- 
quently occurring  complications  are  posterior  synechiae  and  also  chorioiditic  foci; 
hypopyon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  rare.  In  many  cases  the  part  that  the 
uvea  takes  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  clinically  demonstrable;  in*other  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  very  prominent,  as  compared  with  the  process  in  the  cornea,  that  what 
we  have  before  us  is  really  an  irido-cyclitis-rthe  implication  of  the  cornea  being  evi- 
denced only  by  the  absence  of  a  few  spots  of  opacity  in  its  deep  layers.  Thus  there  is 
a  continuous  series  of  intermediate  forms  between  typical  parenchymatous  keratitis 
and  irido-cyclitis  e  lue  hereditaria. 
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Among  the  more  frequently  occurring  variations  in  the  clinical  picture  of  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  In  that  form  which  begins 
with  maculse  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  macular  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  cornea  are  particularly  dense,  and  thus 
form  a  very  opaque  ring,  which  in  the  subsequent  course  contracts  more  and  more 
toward  the  center  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  centralis  annularis  of  Vossius).  Allied  to 
these  cases  are  those  in  which  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  becomes  particularly 
opaque  through  the  confluence  of  the  macule,  and  form  a  white  disk  pretty  sharply 
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Fio.  108.— Cross  section    through    a  Cornea    with    Parenchymatous    Keratitis.     Macnified 
100  X  1.     (After  a  preparation  of  Dr.  Nordenson's.) 

The  stroma,  S,  of  the  oomea  shows  an  infiltration,  which  begins  in  the  middle  layers,  and  keeps 
on  increasing  more  and  more  posteriorly,  so  that  the  deepest  layers,  t,  have  asnumed  the  aspect  of  a 
granulating  tissue.  On  account  of  the  inequality  in  the  degree  of  thickening  of  these  layers,  Desoe- 
met's  membrane,  D,  is  undulated  ;  upon  its  endothelium  there  are  deposited  in  places  small  accumu- 
lations of  rotmd  oella,  r.  In  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  we  see  the  transverse  and  long- 
itudinal sections  of  newly  formed  blood-vetwels,  g,  g,  while  the  most  anterior  layers,  and  also  Bowman's 
membrane,  B,  and  the  epithelium,  E,  are  normal. 


separated  from  the  less  opaque,  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  this  central  opacity  remained  permanently  after  the  marginal  portions 
had  cleared  up,  and  formed  a  dense,  white,  sharply  circumscribed  spot  in  the  center 
of  each  cornea,  just  as  if  there  had  been  a  deeply  penetrating  central  ulcer. 

Sometimes  the  distribution  of  the  infiltration  in  the  cornea  is  such  that  the  densest 
opacity  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  as  if  the  products  of  inflammation  had 
arranged  themselves  there  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  that  case  the 
opacity  is  bounded  above  by  a  convex  line,  or  it  forms  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  while  its  apex  looks  upward.    The  per- 
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manent  opacity  Ihfit  results  from  this  has  the  greatest  siinihLrity  to  those  triangulfli* 
opacities  in  ihe  lower  part  of  the  cornea  which  are  left  by  an  irido-cyclitis,  when  an 
exudate  at  the  Ixit toni  of  the  anterior  chain lier  has  remained  deposited  for  a  pretty  j 
long  time  upon  rhe  posterior  surface  of  the  cornca^ 

In  iridocyclitis  resulting  from  acquired  syphilis  it  not  infrequently  happena  that 
isolated  gray  spet^ks  appear  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.    These  liavm 
been  described  by  Mauthner^  Hook,  Puriacher^  and  others  b&  keratitis  punctata  syphili'i 
tü'a*    Tim  is  distinguished  from  keratitis  punctata  superficialis  (page  L9d)  not  only  J 
by  the  etiology,  but  abjo  by  the  situation  of  the  lii^ecki  in  tli«  deep  layere  of  tb©  oome^l 
and  might  therefore  be  appropriately  characterizf^d  as  keratitis  punctata  profunda.  1 

The  vessels  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  lie  in  the  deep  layers*     Yet 
it  oft^n  enough  Ixappens  that  we  find,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glajss,  ^ 
a  few  vessels  also  which  evidently  arise  from  the  network  of  marginal  loops  or  froni  i 
larger  conjunctival  blood-vessels^  and  which  therefore  lie  supeHicially  m  the  cornea. 
All  vesseb  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  <!ornea,  but  do  not  generally  reach  it^  so  that 
here  a  roundish  spot  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  or  more  remain  un vascularized.    Tha 
vascular  portions  of  the  cornea  look  red,  and,  if  the  vessels  are  abundant,  rise  abov® 
the  level  of  the  non- vascular  center;    the  latter,  accordingly— winch,  in  consequence 
of  the  marked  infiltnvtion,  in  gray  or  even  yellowish  gray — is  depressed.     We  muflft 
not  on  this  account  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  and  consider  the  depressed  gray  spot 
uä  an  ulcer,  for  parenchyirmtx>us  keratitis  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  l<^d  to  ulcera-  I 
tion.     Exceptions  to  this  rule,  though  rare,  do,  however,  occur.    1  lia%'e  seen,  in  fact, 
two  case»  in  which  perforation  had  taken  place  in  the  center  of  the  oomea. 

The  anterior  chnmtter  in  pare nchy mat otis  keratitis  is  often  found  to  be  deeper 
than  usual,  a  circumstance  w^iich  should  not,  however,  be  referred  without,  further  \ 
consideration  to  an  ectasis  of  the  cornea,  a  thing  whicii  occum  quite  rarely.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cause  of  it.  ordinarily  m  a  recession  of  the  irif*  due  to  the  increased  accu- 
mulation of  the  aqueous — an  accumulation  to  which  lx>th  the  Irritated  state  of  the 
uvea  and  the  altered  conditions  of  filtration  may  contribute. 

Often  it  is  inxpossible  to  obtain  an  adecpiat^  dilatation  of  the  pupa  with  atropine, 
even  though  no  evident  signs  of  iritis  are  present.  It  seems  tluit  in  these  cases  the 
atropine  does  not  diffuse  throtigh  the  inflamed  comea  t«  the  same  extent  as  it  does 
through  a  sound  one,  ho  tliat  it  does  not  in  fact  get  into  the  aqueous  in  su^cient  quan- 
tity to  dilate  the  pupil. 

The  inJtra-oraifiT  premurt  not  infrequently  shows  an  alteration  in  parenchymatous 
keratitis.  Generally,  it  is  diminished  »o  that  the  eye  appears  softer,  although  we  need 
not  therefore  imagine  ttiat  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  beginning.  An  increase  of 
tension  is  but  rarely  ol>ser%'^ed,  occurring  for  the  most  part  otdy  wljen  the  keratitis  has 
induced  ectasis  of  the  cornea.  In  that  case  sometimes  it  does  not  occur  until  yeat^ 
after  the  inÜamnuition  has  run  it^  course.  I  have  seen  this  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
no  ectasis  of  the  corner  has  Ijeen  left.  i 

Many  cases  of  paretichymatous  keratitis  are  accompanied  by  choründitiä.  Thm 
is  lücali^ed  in  the  most  anterior  segment  of  the  chorioid  (chorioiditis  anterior),  which 
is  covered  with  numerous^^in  most  coses  black — spots.  This  variety  of  chorioiditis 
would  probably  be  set  down  among  the  most  frequent  symptoms  accompanying  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  if  the  examination  with  the  ophtlmlmoscope,  and  hence  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  presence  of  chorioiditis,  were  not  rendered  impossible  while  the  in- 
flammation lasted  by  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  making  of  this  examination 
and  diagnosis  can  only  he  done  wlicn  the  cornea  ha^  cleared  up  once  more  after  the 
inflammation  ho»  run  its  course.  It  is  also  often  possible  to  make  out  the  existence  of 
peripheral  chorioiditis  in  the  other,  as  yet  im inflamed  eye. 

Another  and  rarer  complication  of  parenchymatotis  keratitis  is  a  diffuse  eclentis 
in  the  region  surrounding  the  cornea.  This  may  subsequently  give  rise  to  ectaalce  of 
the  sclera* 

The  typical  eoutse  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  and  the  participation  of  both 
eyes  in  it,  early  siiggcssted  the  idea  of  its  being  due  to  a  tonMtiltäitmal  eauae.  llius 
Mackenzie  gave  an  excellent  description  of  this  diseaae  under  the  name  of  romeitti 
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scrophulosa,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  number  of  the  accompanying  symptoms 
which  he  looked  upon  as  signs  of  scrofula.  Hutchinson  has  the  credit  of  having  com- 
pleted this  series  of  symptoms,  and  of  having  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  proof 
that  they  belong  not  to  scrofula,  but  to  hereditary  syphilis.  This  novel  view  was  slow 
in  making  its  way.  Many  at  first  would  only  allow  that  it  was  true  for  a  hmited  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  hence  divided  parenchymatous  keratitis  into  two  forms,  which  they 
called  keratitis  scrofulosa  and  keratitis  syphilitica.  But  the  more  precise  our  knowl- 
edge becomes  in  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  more  surely  we 
arrive  at  the  conviction  that  this  disease  hes  at  the  root  of  parenchymatous  keratitis, 
wliatever  form  the  latter  may  exhibit.  Very  recently  some  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing in  monkeys  and  rabbit«  by  inoculating  them  with  syphilitic  material  an  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  which  resembles  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  of  man  and 
in  which,  too,  spirochsetse  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  tissue  of  the  cornea  (Scherber, 
Greeflf). 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  forms  under  which  heredi- 
tary syphilis  shows  itself  and  is  therefore  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  frequent  symptoms  of  lues  hereditaria  tarda.  Many  believe  that  there  is 
no  lues  hereditaria  tarda  if  we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  that  the  symptoms  of  lues 
which  appear  in  later  life  are  really  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease;  they  think  that, 
on  the  contrary,  luetic  symptoms  must  have  been  present  in  every  such  case  either 
at  the  time  of  birth  or  soon  after,  but  that  either  these  symptoms  were  overlooked  or 
else  the  physician  had  failed  to  encounter  any  signs  of  them  because  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  case  after  the  symptoms  had  gone.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that  parenchy- 
matous keratitis  is  never  really  the  first  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis.  But  posi- 
tive observations  like  the  following  contradict  this  view:  A  physician  brought  to  me 
his  six-year-old  boy  who  a  short  time  before  had  become  affected  with  a  typical  paren- 
chymatous keratitis.  In  other  respecta  the  child  was  healthy,  well  developed,  and 
had  a  good  appearance.  The  father  had  acquired  syphilis  twelve  years  before,  that 
is,  six  years  before  the  birth  of  this  child.  Some  years  afterwards  he  married.  The 
first  child  his  wife  brought  into  the  world  was  still-bom,  the  second  was  the  little  pa^ 
tient  brought  to  me.  This  one,  the  father,  conscious  of  his  lues,  had  watched  anxiously 
and  carefully  from  birth,  but  had  never  been  able  to  discover  in  him  the  slightest  signs  of 
syphilis,  until  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  showed  it«elf.  The  latter,  therefore,  in  this 
case  must  be  regarded  as  being  the  first  demonstrable  sign  of  the  inherited  syphilis. 

The  following  history  may  serve  to  show  how  from  different  symptoms  we  get 
at  the  diagnosis  of  hereditary  syphilis.  A  twelve-year-old  girl  with  parenchymatous 
keratitis  of  both  eyes  was  brought  into  the  clinic  by  her  mother.  The  latter  declared 
that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  syphilis  as  affecting  either  herself  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. She  only  admitted  that  the  latter  had  led  an  irregular  life.  The  woman  went 
on  to  say  that  she  had  been  pregnant  by  this  man  ten  times  in  all.  From  the  first  four 
pregnancies  came  four  children  (the  eldest  at  present  about  twenty-two  years  old), 
who  are  all  healthy.  The  fifth  child  died  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  sixth  pregnancy 
ended  in  an  abortion,  the  seventh  child  is  the  little  patient  who  is  brought  into  the 
clinic,  the  eighth  child  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  ninth  child  is  living 
but  is  always  sickly,  and  the  tenth  died  at  the  age  of  six  weeks.  Then  the  husband 
died  in  consequence  of  an  accident;  the  woman  married  a  second  time,  and  has  had  by 
her  second  husband  two  perfectly  healthy  children.  The  woman's  daughter  who  was 
brought  into  the  clinic  was  deaf;  she  presented,  in  addition  to  the  parenchymatous 
keratitis  of  both  eyes,  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  cranium  belonging  to  syphili- 
tic children.  The  teeth  showed  the  form  described  by  Hutchinson;  numerous  small, 
hard  lymphatic  glands  were  found  upon  the  neck.  I  made  the  younger  sister  (the 
wonrum's  ninth  child)  come  too.  She,  who  was  a  feeble  girl,  was  not,  to  be  sure,  abso- 
lutely deaf,  but  heard  very  badly,  had  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  face  and 
swoUen  lymphatic  glands  upon  the  neck,  and  the  teeth — they  were  the  milk  teeth — 
were  markedly  small  and  separated  by  wide  interspaces.  Externally  the  eyes  looked 
healthy,  but  in  both  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  was  found  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
to  be  covered  with  spots,  black  as  ink,  lying  in  the  chorioid.  The  correct  interpreta- 
14 
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r  tion  of  this  history,  without  doubt,  is  that  the  woman's  first  husband  had  acquired 

'  .  syphilis  after  the  fourth  pregnancy.    While,  therefore,  the  woman's  first  four  children 

'  enjoy  very  good  health,  only  two  of  the  children  of  the  six  following  births  are  living 

I  '  and  both  are  sickly,  both  marked  with  evident  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis.    When 

the  woman  had  become  pregnant  by  her  second,  healthy  husband,  she  had  healthy 
,.  children  once  more. 

'  From  the  history  just  submitted,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  examination  of  the 

little  patient's  brothers  and  sisters  may  often  contribute  to  the  clearing  up  of  the 
i  case,  inasmuch  as  we  may  find  in  them,  too,  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and 

i  thus  may  still  further  confirm  the  diagnosis.    Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for  two  or 

even  three  of  a  set  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  affected  with  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis.   Furthermore,  from  this  history  we  may  deduce  the  important  fact  that  a  woman 
i  may  bear  syphilitic  children  begotten  by  her  diseased  husband,  without  at  the  same 

time  acquiring  syphilis  herself;  to  the  syphilis  of  her  own  children  she  is  immune. 

4.  Keratitis  Profunda.^'' 

I  42.  In  this  a  gray  opacity  develops  very  gradually  in  the  cornea 

I I  — ordinarily  in  its  center — an  opacity  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 

I  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  over  which  the  corneal  surface  is 
■'  gray  and  punctate,  but  not  depressed.     Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the 

II  opacity  looks  uniformly  gray,  while  with  the  magnifying  glass  it  may 
I  be  resolved  into  dots  and  maculae,  or  into  gray  interlacing  stri».  After 
'  the  opacity  has  remained  for  some  time  (several  weeks)  at  its  acme  it 
!  '  begins  slowly  to  abate,  without  ulceration  having  taken  place.  The 
'  development  of  new  vessels  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is  very  incon- 
i,  siderable.    The  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammatory  irritation  are 

sometimes  slight,  sometimes  pretty  violent.     The  participation  of  the 
]'  iris  is  mostly  limited  to  hypersemia. 

,;  The  disease  attacks  adults  only.    It  lasts  from  four  to  eight  weeks 

';  or  more.     In  the  lighter  cases  it  terminates  in  a  complete  restoration 

■ij  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  while  in  other  cases  diffuse  opacities 

remain  permanently  in  the  center  of  the  cornea. 

'  The  causes  of  keratitis  profunda  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 

unknown.     For  individual  cases  the  following  causes  have  been  given: 

1.  The  effect  of  cold.     Arlt  has  characterized  such  cases  as  keratitis 

rheumatica.    These  ordinarily  run  their  course  with  marked  inflamma- 

\  tory  symptoms,  especially  with  violent  pain  and  photophobia.    2.  Herpes 

;.  zoster  ophthalmicus  (page  197).     3.  Intermittent  fever  in  its  chronic 

form  of  malarial  cachexia  (Arlt).    In  this  somfetimes  a  keratitis  profunda 

develops  which  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  marked  symptoms 

of  irritation,  and  also  by  an  unusually  chronic  course  (Arlt).     3.  After 

injuries,  especially  contusions,   a  keratitis   profunda  not  infrequently 

develops,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  comparatively  rapid  course 

■J  and  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment  consists,  locally,  in  the  application  of  a  bandage  or  of 
protective  glasses,  and  the  use  of  atropine.     Moist  warm  compresses, 

'7  Synonyms:    central  pareuch>iiiatous  infiltration   of  the   cornea,    keratitis   parenohymatosa 
circumncripta. 
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dionin,  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt  solution  may  accelerate 
the  progress  of  the  case  provided  these  are  well  borne.  After  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  run  their  course,  irritant  remedies  for 
clearing  up  the  opacity  are  indicated.  The  general  treatment  depends 
upon  the  cause  that  we  are  able  to  discover  for  the  keratitis. 

5.  Sclerosing  Keratitis. 

This  has  retained  its  name  given  it  by  Von  Graefe,  because  at  the 
spot  where  the  infiltration  is  present  in  the  cornea,  dense  and  white 
opacities  are  left  which  often  look  like  sclera.  Sclerosing  keratitis  occurs 
either  alone  or  more  frequently  as  an  accompanying  symptom  of  scleritis 
(page  249).  If  a  scleritic  nodule  is  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
there  develops  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  latter  an  opacity  which 
is  situated  in  its  deeper  layers  (Fig.  128).  It  has  approximately  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  situated  at  the  corneal  margin, 
while  the  rounded  apex  looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  be- 
comes gradually  lost  in  the  transparent  cornea.  The  opacity  thus  oc- 
cupies a  sector  of  the  cornea,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
scleritic  nodule.  In  many  cases  other  dense  opacities  of  rounded  or 
irregular  shape  also  develop  at  a  distance  from  the  corneal  border,  and 
even  in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  The  opacities  are  gray  or  grayish-yel- 
low, and  gradually  increase  in  intensity  until  the  cornea  at  the  affected 
spot  has  become  completely  opaque.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  over 
the  opacity  is  punctate  but  not  depressed;  vascularization  is  either 
altogether  absent  or  is  very  slight,  and,  when  it  is  present,  is  in  the  deep 
layers  of  the  cornea.  After  the  opacity  has  reached  its  maximum 
density,  a  gradual  retrogressive  process  sets  in,  without  ulceration  having 
taken  place  at  any  time.  The  process  of  clearing  affects  the  thin  edge 
of  the  opacity  and  its  apex,  which  looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea; 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  opacity  remains  permanently  and  becomes 
ultimately  bluish-white  like  the  adjacent  sclera,  into  which  it  passes 
without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  At  the  spot  where  the  opacity 
is  found,  therefore,  it  looks  as  if  the  sclera  had  pushed  its  way  into  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cornea. 

Like  scleritis  itself,  this  keratitis  that  accompanies  it  shows  re- 
peated recurrences,  and  it  may  happen  that  in  severe  cases  the  entire 
cornea  is  sclerosed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the  center. 

The  disease  usually  attacks  young  persons,  especially  females,  and 
often  occurs  in  both  eyes.  It  sometimes  runs  a  torpid  course,  but  more 
often  is  associated  with  marked  irritation  which  accompanies  each  re- 
curring attack.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  in  part  also  caused  by 
the  complicating  scleritis  and  iritis.  The  etiology  is  ordinarily  the  same 
as  that  of  scleritis,  namely  anaemia,  chlorosis,  scrofulosis,  tuberculosis, 
hereditary  syphilis,  and  in  older  patients  gout  and  rheumatism.  Often 
no  certain  cause  can  be  found  for  the  disease. 
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Locally  the  same  remedies  are  indicated  that  have  been  suggested 
for  keratitis  profunda.  The  general  treatment  is  directed  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  in  case  such  a  cause  can  be  ascertained. 

6.  Keralitis  Springing  from  the  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Cornea. 
When  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not  washed  by  the 
aqueous  humor,  as  it  is  in  the  normal  eye,  but  an  exudate  or  tissue  is 
brought  into  apposition  with  it,  the  substance  of  the  cornea  becomes 
cloudy.  To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  appo- 
sition should  be  kept  up  for  a  pretty  long  time.  Hence  this  sort  of 
opacity  is  not  generally  found  in  ordinary  hypopyon,  because  the  latter 
disappears  too  quickly,  but  is  found  in  those  more  solid  gray  exudates 
which  appear  in  the  anterior  chamber,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and 

syphilitic  irido-cyclitis.     Large  deposits  also 

Oon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  if  they 
remain  for  a  long  time,  usually  leave  behind 
them  gray  spots  in  the  cornea.  Another  thing 
besides  exudates,  that  gives  rise  to  this  form 
of  keratitis,  is  the  apposition  of  tissue  to  the 
back  of  the  cornea,  as  occurs  with  protrusion 
f.o.io9.-Kkrat«t»Maroinali»  ?\  ^^^  ^^s,  with  cysts  or  othcr  tumors  of  the 
Pbofunua.  iris,  that  reach  to  the  cornea,  and  with  lenses 

The  finely  «triat«  marginal  «one     that  havc  prolapscd  iuto  the  anterior  cham- 

reprenentH    the   limbuH,    adjoinins  ,  rm.  •/        ^  .i  j  i 

which  above  and  on  the  outer  and  DCr.      1  he  OpaClty  01  tflC  COmca  QC VClopS  at  a 
inner  «iden  in  the  aro-Mhap«i  infil-  •,  j.  xxi_x  a^  i-t 

träte  drawn  in  darker  «hading.  pomt    Corresponding    tO    that    Spot     at    whlch 

apposition  takes  place,  occurring,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  exudates,  most  frequently  below.  The  surface  of  the 
cornea  at  this  spot  is  dull,  sometimes  slightly  uneven,  and  apparently 
gelatinous.  The  opacity  is  gray,  and,  after  lasting  a  long  time,  becomes 
pretty  dense,  and  is  permeated  by  vessels  which  lie  in  the  deep  layers 
of  the  cornea.  It  never  completely  disappears,  even  after  the  causal 
lesion  htis  been  remedied. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  this  form  of  keratitis  is  probably  to  be  con- 
ceived of  thus:  Contact  of  the  cornea  with  foreign  tissue  alters  the 
endothelium  of  Descemets  membrane.  This  alone,  according  to  Leber's 
researches,  protects  the  cornea  from  the  aqueous  humor.  Now,  if  the 
endothelium  becomes  deficient,  aqueous  humor  can  penetrate  into  the 
tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  becomes  cloudy. 

The  clinical  pictures  under  which  non-suppurative  keratitis  makes  its  appearance 
are  exceedingly  manifold.  Only  a  certain  number  of  them  can  be  marshaled  under 
fixed  types,  as  has  l>een  done  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Some,  occasionally  very  peculiar, 
forms  come  imder  ()l)servation  too  rarely  for  us  to  be  able  to  build  up  from  them  a 
typical  disease  picture  ;  they  can  not  at  present  be  utilized  except  for  purposes  of 
retH)rd  as  individual  cases.  A  few  rather  more  frequently  occurring  forms  may  be 
emnnerated  here  as  an  appendix  to  those  before  described. 

7.  Deep  Keratitis  in  Irido-cyclitis. — In  every  case  of  marked  irido-^yclitis 
the  cornea  is  slightly  dull,  not  perfectly  clear.     But  in  some  cases  of  severe  irido- 
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cyclitis  the  participation  of  the  cornea  is  still  more  pronounced,  an  infiltration  of  gray, 
or  later  often  of  yellowish,  color  making  its  appearance  in  its  deep  layers.  This  infil- 
tration, under  a  process  of  vascularization,  subsequently  disappears,  although  it  al- 
ways leaves  a  permanent  opacity  beliind  it,  associated  in  severe  cases  with  flattening 
of  the  entire  cornea.  Vision  in  these  cases  is  almost  or  quite  annihilated,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  change  in  the  cornea,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  irido-cyclitis.  These  cases,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  very  rare,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  that  are  associated  with 
marked  implication  of  the  uvea. 

8.  Deep  Scrofulous  Infiltrates  occur  under  the  form  of  extensive  gray,  sub- 
sequently yellow,  opacities  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  in  conjunc- 
tivitis eczematosa.  They  may  either  proceed  to  suppurate,  or  they  may  go  on  to 
resorption,  in  which  case  the  cornea  clears  up — sometimes  in  a  surprising  manner. 
For  a  more  detailed  account,  see  Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa  (page  108). 

9.  Keratitis  Mars:inalis  Profunda.— This  rare  disease  generally  affects  old 
peof^e,  and  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  one  eye  only,  rarely  in  both.  There  forms 
upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation,  a  gray,  later 
grayish-yellow,  or  even  purulent-yellow  opacity,  which  directly  adjoins  the  sclera 
and  hence  extends  under  the  limbus,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  reaches  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1  or  2  mm.  into  the  transparent  cornea  (Fig.  109).    This  marginal  zone  of 


FiQ.  110.  Fio.  111. 

Nodular  Opacitt  or  the  Cornea. 

opacity  generally  embraces  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea  (most  frequently  the  upper  part),  or  in  rare  instances  surrounds  the  entire  cor- 
nea. The  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  opacity  is  somewhat  dull,  but  shows  no  loss 
of  substance,  and  never  any  exfoliation  of  epithelium.  The  limbus  soon  pushes  for- 
ward so  far  as  to  cover  the  opacity  with  its  vessels.  The  irritative  symptoms  disappear 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  while  the  marginal  infiltrate  is  transformed  into  a  permanent 
gray  opacity  of  the  cornea.  This  opacity  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis, 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  not  being  separated  by  a  transparent  zone 
from  the  scleral  margin,  but  passing  into  the  latter  without  any  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion. Iritis  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  this  affection  of  the  cornea,  nor  docs 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  as  a  rule;  only  twice  have  I  seen  small  superficial  ulcers  de- 
velop upon  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  marginal  situation  of  the  residual  opacity, 
this  form  of  keratitis  is  without  danger  to  the  sight. 

10.  Nodular  Opacity  of  the  Cornea  (Groenouw).  In  the  cornea  are  gray  spots 
of  rounded  or  irregular  shape.  The  largest  occupy  the  area  of  the  pupil  and  sometimes 
coalesce  to  form  quite  large  irregular  figures  (Figs.  110  and  111).  The  smaller  spots  lie 
in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  are  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
circle.  The  spots  are  quite  superficial,  and  the  cornea  shows  elevations  corresponding 
to  them.  The  unevenness  of  the  corneal  surface  thus  produced  contributes  not  a  little 
t<y  the  impairment  of  the  sight.  Between  the  spots  the  cornea  shows  a  faint  uniform 
cloudinens.  In  the  allied  Uitticeshapecl  opacity  of  the  cornea  there  is  present  together 
with  the  spots  a  network  of  minute  lines  in  the  cornea  (Haab,  Dimmer).  Both  forms  of 
keratitis  usually  begin  in  youth  and  last  for  life,  slight  inflammatory  symptoms  making 
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tbeir  appearance  now  and  then,  while  the  spots  themselves  very  g;radually  increase.  They 
frequently  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Their  etiology  is  unknown. 
1 1.  Striate  Opacity  off  the  Cornea. — ^When  we  examine  carefully  an  inflamed 
oomea  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  often  discover  gray  striae  in  it.  These  may  be  short 
and  irregular  and  run  in  the  most  diverse  directions.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in 
keratitis  profunda.  At  other  times  we  see  a  system  of  parallel  striae — e.  g.,  in  the  dense 
opacities  that  occur  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  jutting  out  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  and  extending  toward  its  center.  Again,  strise  may  occur  that  take  a  radiating 
direction,  all  emanating  from  a  single  point — e.  g.,  from  a  corneal  ulcer.  The  anatom- 
ical changes  that  give  origin  to  the  strise  are  not  always  the  same.  It  may  be  that 
cells  or  fluid  thrust  the  fibers  of  the  cornea  apart  and  so  pass  on  between  them,  taking 
a  linear  course.  Such  a  thing  can  be  effected  artificially  by  injecting  liquid  through  a 
puncture  made  in  the  cornea.  In  doing  this  we  fill  a  system  of  parallel  chinks  (Bow- 
man's tubes)  which  cross  the  successive  corneal  lamell« 
at  right  angles. 

Isolated,  long,  very  delicate  gray  lines  appear  to  be 
produced  by  turbid  fluid  filling  one  of  the  channels  that 
lie  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea  and  lodge  the  nerves 
passing  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  to  its  center. 

Very  frequently,  however,  stris  are  produced 
not  by  exudation,  but  by  wrinkling.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  case  with  traumatic  striate  opacity.  This 
is  observed  after  incised  wounds  of  the  cornea,  and 
most  beautifully  after  the  cataract  operation.  Within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  gray 
strisD  make  their  appearance  in  the  cornea,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  wound,  extend  sometimes  as  far  as  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  are  always  disposed 
perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  wound  (Fig.  112). 
These  stria;  are  particularly  observable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lips  of  the  wound 
have  been  somewhat  contused,  as,  for  example,  those  in  wliich  the  delivery  of  the  lens 
has  been  difficult.  They  generally  pass  off  within  the  first  eight  days,  and  it  is  only 
when  specially  pronounced  that  they  take  several  weeks  to  disappear.  Such  an 
opacity  caiw<»8  no  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  does  not  cause  the  least  disturbance  of 
the  healing  of  the  wound.  This  proves  that  here  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  real  inflam- 
mation. Anatomical  investigation  has,  in  fact,  shown  that  in  these  cases  cellular 
infiltration  is  altogether  wanting,  and  that  there  is  simply  a  dilatation  of  the  lymph 
spaces  of  t  he  cornc^a,  which  are  distended  with  fluid  (Becker,  Laqueur,  Recklinghausen). 
The  striate  opacities  themselves  arc  referable  to  wrinkhng  of  Descemet 's  membrane, 
which  as  a  result  of  the  incision  near  the  corneal  margin  has  its  tension  relaxed  in 
one  direction,   but  not  in  others  (cf.  Fig.  135). 

A  wrinkling  of  this  sort  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  striate  opacities  that  are 
observed  in  conjunction  with  a  true  keratitis — e.  g.,  the  radiating  streaks  which  are 
often  seiMi  in  ulcus  serpens  extending  out  into  the  transparent  cornea  (Hess,  Schirmer). 
A  similar  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  which  have  keen  treat-ed  with  the  pressure  bandage.  The  eye 
becomes  suddenly  very  soft  and  the  anterior  chamber  remarkably  deep,  and  in  the 
cornea  fine  gray  striae  show  themselves,  which  cross  in  different  directions,  so  that 
the  opacity  looks  like  creased  tissue  paper.  Here  also,  without  doubt,  folds  in  the 
cornea  take  part  in  producing  this  effect  (Deutschmann,  Nuel). 


Fio.  112.— Striatk   OPAcn-Y    or 

TIIK     OiHNKA     AFTKR    A    CATA- 
RACT  EXTRACTIOX. 

The  cicatrix,  a  b,  left  by  the 
•ection.  Urn*  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  cornea. 


II.  Injuries  of  the  Cornea. 

43.  1.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Cornea. — The  penetration  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  is  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  accidents.     Obviously  the  interpalpebral  area  of  the  cornea 
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is  the  part  that  suffers  most  from  injuries  due  to  foreign  bodies  as  from 
injuries  in  general.  What  is  most  frequently  observed  are  small  particles 
of  iron  in  the  cornea,  particularly  among  mechanics  of  a  certain  sort, 
like  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  iron  founders,  etc.  These  particles  do 
not  look  hke  metallic  iron,  but  vary  from  dark  brown  to  black;  for 
the  particles  of  iron,  which,  for  example,  fly  off  when  iron  is  being  ham- 
mered, are  heated  by  the  force  of  the  blow  so  that  they  are  thrown 
out  as  sparks.  Thus  they  become  oxidized  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (so- 
called  iron  scale),  and  under  this  form  are  found  in  the  cornea.  If  the 
fragment  of  iron  remains  sticking  in  the  cornea,  it  becomes  surrounded 
very  soon  by  a  brown  ring,  because  it  impregnates  the  portions  of  the 
cornea  in  its  immediate  vicinity  with  iron  (ferric  hydrate)  and  so  turns 
them  brown.  Fragments  of  coal  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  cor- 
nea— for  instance,  in  firemen  or  in  people  after  a  railroad  journey — 
and  fragments  of  stone  in  stonecutters,  stonebreakers,  etc. 


b 

[Fio.  113. 
a.  foreiffn-body  needle  and  spud.     6,  Knapp 'a  flexible  and  blunt  foreign-body  hook. — D.] 

Foreign  bodies  penetrating  into  the  cornea  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  they  are  superficially  situated,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  pry  them  up  with  a  suitable  instrument.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
a  special  needle,  which  is  made  broad  at  its  upper  end,  or  an  instrument 
upon  the  plan  of  a  small  gouge  [Fig.  113].  In  default  of  such  instru- 
ments we  may  also  make  use  of  a  sharp  sewing  needle  which  has  been 
previously  sterilized  by  heating  in  a  flame.  It  is  advantageous  first  to 
render  the  cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated  instillation  of  a  5-per-cent 
solution  of  cocaine  [holocaine,  or  alypine].  In  the  case  of  fragments  of 
iron,  besides  the  foreign  body  the  ring  of  brown-colored  corneal  tissue 
adjoining  it  should  be  scraped  off. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  not  removed  in  season,  its  expulsion  by  sup- 
puration follows.  An  inflammatory  infiltration  forms  about  it,  sur- 
rounding it  in  the  form  of  a  gray  ring.  Then  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 
in  this  place  breaks  down,  so  that  the  foreign  body  becomes  loose  and 
ultimately  falls  out.  The  resulting  ulcer  generally  becomes  rapidly 
cleansed  and  heals,  leaving  a  small  opacity  after  it.  This  process  of 
elimination  takes  place  with  marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  espe- 
cially with  hypera?mia  of  the  iris,  or  even  with  iritis,  w^hich  latter  makes 
itself  evident  by  the  formation  of  a  hypopyon  and  of  synechiae.    Foreign 
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bodies  which  are  chemically  indifferent,  like  powder  grains  or  particles 
of  stone,  are  often  tolerated  by  the  cornea  without  producing  inflamma- 
tion and  may  become  permanently  incorporated  in  it. 

Much  more  infrequent,  but  also  much  more  serious,  are  those  cases 
in  which  a  small  foreign  body. has  penetrated  into  the  deep  layers  of 
the  cornea.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  incise  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  that  lie  above  it,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  draw  it  out  with  the  forceps.  If  the  point  of  the  for- 
eign body  projects  into  the  anterior  chamber  there  is  the  danger  that, 
in  attempting  to  grasp  the  foreign  body,  the  latter  may  be  pushed  in 
still  farther,  and  may  injure  with  its  point  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
such  a  case,  therefore,  the  indication  sometimes  is  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary opening  in  the  cornea  near  its  margin  and  to  introduce  an  in- 
strument from  this  point  into  the  anterior  chamber.  By  this  means 
we  press  the  foreign  body  from  behind  forward,  so  that  we  can  grasp  it 
by  its  anterior  extremity  and  extract  it. 

2.  Solution  of  Continuity  of  the  Cornea. — Superficial  excoria- 
tions of  the  cornea,  which  simply  produce  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  epi- 
thelial covering,  are  known  as  erosions.  These  are  among  the  most 
frequent  of  injuries,  such  as  one  gives  himself  by  scratching  the  eye 
with  the  finger  nail,  with  a  rough  cloth,  a  stiff  leaf  or  twig,  etc.  Such 
an  injury  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pretty  marked  symptoms  of 
irritation,  such  as  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  especially  by  vio- 
lent pain.  Examination  of  the  eye  shows,  besides  the  ciUary  injection, 
a  defect  in  the  epithelium,  forming  an  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  so  that  it  is  only  by  taking  the  corneal  reflex  [or 
using  fluorescin]  that  the  loss  of  substance  can  be  discovered.  Healing 
generally  takes  place  within  a  few  days  by  a  complete  regeneration  of 
the  epithelium,  starting  from  the  edges  of  the  epithelial  defect;  a  per- 
manent opacity  does  not  remain.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  significance  at- 
taches to  these  traumatic  erosions,  from  the  fact  that  not  infrequently 
they  are  the  starting-point  of  an  ordinary  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  an 
ulcus  serpens,  especially  if  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  production 
of  infection.  This  latter  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  if  there  is  present 
either  a  conjunctival  trouble  associated  with  abnormal  conjunctival 
secretion,  or  a  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  sometimes  recurrences  of  corneal  erosion 
take  place  without  any  new  injury  having  preceded  them  (Arlt).  After 
the  lesion  has  been  to  all  appearances  fully  healed,  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation  set  in  suddenly  several  weeks  or  months  afterward  without 
known  cause;  and  a  loss  of  substance  is  again  found  upon  the  cornea 
in  the  epithelium  at  the  site  of  the  former  injury.  Such  relapses  may 
oeeur  repeatedly.  They  have  their  cause  probably  in  the  fact  that  the 
ncjenerated  epithelium  is  no  longer  firmly  adherent  to  its  bed  (Szili), 
to  that  under  the  action  of  any  insignificant  cause  it  is  again  separated 
off.    This  separation  of  the  epithelium  generally  takes  place 
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in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  which,  however,  ruptures  so  quickly  that  we 
do  not  get  a  sight  of  it,  but  only  of  the  consequent  loss  of  substance  in 
the  epithelium. 

In  this  category  also  are  to  be  reckoned  those  cases  in  which  for 
months  or  even  years  after  an  erosion  of  the  cornea,  pain  occurs  when 
the  eye  is  suddenly  opened  either  in  the  night  or  on  awakening  in  the 
morning.  The  pain  passes  off  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  if  we  see  the 
patient  during  the  day,  there  is  either  nothing  at  all  to  be  discovered 
in  the  cornea  objectively  or  at  most  there  is  found  an  extremely  faint 
cloudiness  which  is  situated  in  the  corneal  epithelium  on  the  spot  that 
was  injured.  Yet  in  this  case  also  there  are  probably  constantly  recur- 
ring, very  insignificant  lesions  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which  are  pro- 
duced, at  the  site  of  the  former  injury,  by  the  lids  when  suddenly  opened. 

Erosions  are  best  treated  by  applying  a  simple  protective  bandage 
which  should  be  continued  until  the  epithelium  is  completely  regener- 
ated. [To  secure  the  best  results,  the  bandage  should  be  appHed  to 
both  eyes  and  kept  on,  night  and  day,  for  from  one  to  two  weeks. — D.] 
If  there  are  marked  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammation,  which 
are  not  relieved  by  the  bandage  alone,  we  may  instill  atropine.  The 
recurrences  require  the  same  treatment,  as  long  as  a  defect  in  the  epi- 
thelium can  be  made  out  to  exist.  After  complete  restoration  of  the 
epithelial  covering,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  further  recur- 
rences, to  have  the  cornea  massaged  for  some  time  with  the  yellow 
precipitate  ointment.  For  pain  which  recurs  at  night  we  direct  the 
patient  to  introduce  fatty  substance  (e.  g.,  boric-acid  ointment)  into 
the  conjunctival  sac  before  retiring,  and,  besides,  advise  him  in  case 
he  wakes  during  the  night  to  open  the  eyes  very  cautiously — possibly 
not  until  he  has  first  wet  the  margin  of  the  Hds.  If,  in  spite  of  this, 
relapses  recur  we  obtain  solid  union  of  the  epitheUum  to  the  cornea 
and  hence  also  a  cure,  if  we  scrape  off  the  epithelium  wherever  it  is 
but  loosely  adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  then  paint  this  area  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 

The  deeper  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  usually  either  incised  or  lacer- 
ated wounds.  Their  margins  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury 
become  cloudy  and  swollen  through  imbibition  of  fluid  (tears  or  aqueous). 
In  irregular,  lacerated  wounds,  this  may  occur  over  a  very  great  area. 
As  the  wounds  heal  this  cloudiness  in  large  part  disappears,  although 
a  dense  opacity  always  remains  along  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
solution  of  continuity,  and  this  opacity  is  very  frequently  associated 
with  an  irregular  bulging  of  the  whole  cornea  (giving  rise  to  irregular 
astigmatism).  Corneal  wounds  are  particularly  dangerous  under  two 
circumstances — i.  e.,  when  they  are  infected  and  when  they  perforate 
the  cornea.  In  the  former  case  a  purulent  keratitis  develops  which  may 
give  rise  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case 
prolapse  of  the  iris  occurs,  provided  the  wound  is  large  enough.  More- 
over, the  iris  or  the  lens  may  be  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  lastly 
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there  exists,  as  in  all  perforating  lesions  of  the  eyeball,  the  danger  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye,  produced  by  infection 
and  very  frequently  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  organ. 

The  treatment  of  recent  wounds  of  the  cornea  demands  as  its  prime 
requisite  that  we  should  strive  to  prevent  infection.  We  cleanse  the  eye 
with  antiseptic  solutions,  strew  the  wound  with  finely  powdered  iodo- 
form [this  often  omitted],  and,  after  dropping  in  atropine  to  combat  any 
iritis  that  may  exist,  apply  a  protective  bandage.  K  we  are  deaUng  with 
a  perforating  wound  of  the  cornea,  the  greatest  possible  quiet  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  (rest  in  bed)  is  requisite  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  and  solid  closure  of  the  wound.  If  the  iris  is  prolapsed,  it  should 
be  so  excised,  after  carefully  separating  it  from  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
that  no  iris  remains  any  longer  incarcerated  in  the  wound;  according 
to  just  the  same  principle  that  holds  good  for  prolapses  of  the  iris  of 
spontaneous  origin.  (For  more  precise  particulars  in  regard  to  per- 
forating wounds  of  the  cornea,  see  §§  53  and  54.) 

3.  Injuries  of  the  Cornea  by  Caustic  Agents  and  by  Bums. — 
These  occur  simultaneously  with  the  analogous  injuries  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  that  these  are  (see  page 
123).  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  such  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  precisely 
the  part  which  the  cornea  takes  in  the  process  that  is  a  criterion  for  the 
prognosis — for  the  most  harmful  consequences  of  these  injuries  are  the 
opacities  which  are  left  in  the  cornea.  The  corroded  or  burned  cornea 
looks  dull  and  opaque.  The  extent  of  the  opacity  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  burn,  but  the  intensity  of  the  opacity  depends  upon  the 
depth  to  which  the  corneal  tissue  has  been  destroyed.  In  light  cases 
the  color  of  the  opaque  cornea  is  gray,  but  in  severe  cases  whitish.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  cornea  is  all  as  white  as  porcelain,  dry  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  quite  insensitive;  such  a  cornea  is  completely  necrotic.  In 
general  it  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  from  the  character  of  the  in- 
jury alone  how  deeply  the  destructive  process  has  penetrated  into  the 
cornea,  and  hence  caution  is  advisable  in  giving  the  prognosis. 

The  injury  is  generally  followed  by  sharp  pain.  It  heals  by  the 
extrusion  of  the  dead  tissue.  In  the  lightest  cases,  in  which  the  injury 
has  affected  the  epithelium  only,  the  processes  of  extrusion  and  of  heal- 
ing occur  very  rapidly  (as  in  the  frequent  cases  of  burns  of  the  cornea 
produced  by  a  curling  iron).  If  the  destructive  process  has  made  its 
way  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  a  deUmiting  suppuration  sets 
in,  which  leads  to  the  separation  of  the  eschar;  the  loss  of  substance 
thus  produced  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  If  the  destructive 
process  has  at  any  point  gone  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cor- 
nea, perforation  of  the  latter  develops  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar. 
The  iris  then  prolapses,  and  the  resulting  cicatrization  unites  the  iris 
to  the  cornea  (cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia).  In  a 
similar  way  adhesions  often  develop  between  the  cornea  and  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  lids  (Symblepharon),  provided  that  a  loss  of  substance 
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is  present  in  the  latter  also.  The  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by 
burns  and  caustics  has  already  received  mention  under  the  head  of  the 
analogous  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Corrosion  of  the  cornea  is  most  frequently  produced  by  lime,  which  usually  gets 
into  the  eye  under  the  form  of  mortar.  Corrosion  with  Ume  gives  a  bad  pfognosis 
inasmuch  as  the  corneal  opacity  produced  by  it  has  no  tendency  to  clear  up.  This 
behavior  is  explained  by  the  microscopical  findings  in  a  corneal  opacity  of  this  sort, 
the  latter  being  caused  not,  like  ordinary  opacities,  by  scar  tissue,  but  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  small  opaque  particles  which  consist  of  calcium  carbonate.  For  this  reason 
this  form  of  opacity  has  been  called  a  calcareous  incrustation.  To  clear  the  cornea  by 
dissolving  the  calcium  carbonate,  Zur  Nedden  advises,  after  cocainization  of  the  eye, 


Fiu.  114. — Scab  or  the  Cornka  Tmirtkicn  Days  aitkr  Cataract  Opkration.     Magnified  22  X  1. 

The  section  paMed  obliquely  through  the  cornea  and  the  margin  of  the  limbus  L.  From  both 
edges  of  the  wound,  peripheral  (limbufl)  and  central  (cornea),  the  epithelium  has  grown  down  into  the 
depth  of  the  wound,  which,  therefore,  in  the  living  eye  appeared  under  the  form  of  a  smooth  chink, 
running  along  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  is  onljr  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  cornea,  that  the  lamelto 
of  the  latter  are  united  by  recently  formed  scar  tissue,  whicn  also  pushes  its  way  in  between  the  out 
edges  of  Descemet 's  membrane,  m,  which  are  curled  forward.  Since  the  operation  was  made  with  an 
iridectomy,  there  remains  of  the  iris  nothing  but  a  stump,  whose  cut  surface  shows  no  trace  of  reaction. 


to  bathe  it  several  times  a  day  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  in  a  10-per-cent  solution  of 
neutral  ammonium  tartrate.  The  more  recent  the  case,  the  better  the  outlook  for  a 
good  result  is  said  to  be.  Zur  Nedden  advises  the  same  treatment  for  clearing  up  lead 
incrustations  (page  64)'. 

Contusions  of  the  cornea^  produced  by  force  applied  to  the  latter  either  directly 
or  through  the  lids,  often  result  in  an  extensive  opacity  which  occupies  the  central 
portions  of  the  cornea,  and  under  the  magnifying  glass  can  he  resolved  into  delicate 
gray  stride  interlacing  in  different  directions.  As  this  opacity  is  situated  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  it  has  l)een  considered  under  the  head  of 
keratitis  profunda  ([lage  210).  The  striae  may  in  part  be  referable  to  wrinkling  of 
Descemets  membrane,  and  be  dependent  upon  the  reduction  in  the  intra-<>cular  pres- 
sure that  often  occurs  after  contusions  of  the  cornea  (see  §  86). 

Severe  contusions  of  the  cornea  may  cause  its  rupture  (ruptura  comes).  Such 
ruptures  are  much  less  commonly  observed  than  are  those  of  the  sclera.    Moreover, 
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while  ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  generally  pretty  much  alike  in  respect  to  position  and 
direction  (page  254),  ruptures  of  the  cornea  follow  no  rule  with  regard  to  the  way  they 
run.  In  most  cases  the  wounds  are  nearly  rectilinear,  but  sometimes  they  look  jagged, 
and  are  flapnshaped. 

The  healing  of  incised  wounds  of  the  cornea  takes  place  quickly,  when,  as  is  pre- 
eminently the  case  in  operation  wounds,  the  edges  are  smooth  and  are  closely  applied 
to  each  other.  The  edges  of  the  wound  then  soon  become  agglutinated  by  a  mass  which 
consists  of  fibrin  and  round  cells,  and  which  later  organize  into  a  delicate  cicatrix  bind- 
ing the  corneal  lamelke  together.  Bowman's  and  Descemet 's  membranes  do  not  re- 
unite. During  the  first  few  days  the  epitheUum  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
grows  rapidly  over  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  down  between  them;  this  involution  of 
the  epithelium  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  (Fig. 
114).  By  reason  of  the  permanent  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  that  takes  place 
later,  the  intruding  epithelium  is  gradually  squeezed  back  from  below  up  toward  the 
surface,  and  the  epithelial  involution  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  persistent. 
In  that  case  the  wound  externally  looks  as  though  it  had  healed  smoothly,  while  really 
only  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  are  imited  by  a  firm  cicatrix.  Such  scars  may 
be  ruptured  by  moderate  pressure  upon  them;  and  this  explains  why  it  is  that  the 
scar  left  by  a  cataract  operation  sometimes — it  may  be  years  afterward — splits  asunder 
on  very  slight  provocation. 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  if  fairly  large,  sometimes  gape  a  good  deal. 
This  is  especially  true  of  flap  wounds,  since  the  flap  soaks  up  the  aqueous  and  hence 
becomes  greatly  swollen,  so  that  it  projects  above  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  may  even 
be  bent  double.  In  such  cases,  we  may  try  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  with  fine  sutures.  Unfortunately  it  then  sometimes  happens  that  a  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  cornea  or,  in  case  the  sutures  have  extended  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, an  irido-cyclitis  is  started  by  the  sutures.  More  favorable  are  those  cases  in  which 
the  gaping  wound  in  the  cornea  is  so  placed  that  we  can  pass  a  suture  through  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  limbus  and  by  drawing  them  tightly  together  can  approximate  the 
lips  of  the  wound.  The  conjunctiva  can  be  used  in  still  another  way  for  effecting  the 
union  of  wounds.  We  cut  suitably  shaped  flaps  from  the  conjunctive  close  to  the 
cornea  and  these  flaps  we  sew  over  the  injured  part  of  the  cornea,  making  appropriate 
traction  as  we  do  so;  or  we  may  even  detach  the  conjunctiva  all  about  the  cornea  at  the 
limbus  and  bring  it  together  with  sutures  over  the  cornea  like  the  mouth  of  a  bag. 
This  procedure  has,  of  course,  the  disadvantage  that  the  oi>aque  conjunctiva  hides 
from  our  view  the  processes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  eye  itself,  and,  therefore, 
makes  any  proper  treatment  of  them  impossible.  When  the  cornea  is  much  lacerated, 
the  practical  value  of  all  such  attempts  as  these  is  very  questionable,  even  supposing 
that  the  lips  of  the  wound  heal  well.  The  cornea  remains  permanently  flattened  and 
so  opaque  that  only  an  inconsiderable  residue  of  sight  is  left.  At  the  same  time,  the 
eye  is  for  a  long  time  prone  to  inflammation,  and,  besides,  the  danger  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  is  not  altogether  excluded,  so  that  in  these  cases  we  should  have  done  our 
patient  a  better  service  by  making  an  enucleation  at  once. 

In  newborn  children  there  is  sometimes  found  a  uniformly  dense,  bluish-white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  is  produced  by  contusion  of  the  cornea  during  birth  (usually 
by  the  forceps).    The  opacity  usually  disappears  altogether  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

•  III.  Opacities  of  the  Cornea. 

44.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  every 
inflammation  of  the  latter.  This  recent  inflammatory  opacity  is  of  a 
ehangeable  nature,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  the  course 
of  the  inflammation.  From  this  variety  we  must  distinguish  those 
opacities  which  are  stationary,  whether  they  represent  the  residua  of 
lation  that   has  already  run  its  course,  or  have  developed 
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gradually  without  any  antecedent  inflammation.  These  stationary 
opacities,  of  which  alone  we  shall  treat  here,  we  call  opacities  of  the 
cornea  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  poor  sight,  and  hence  have  a  particular  claim  upon 
the  interest  of  the  physician. 

We  distinguish  stationary  opacities  of  the  cornea  into  those  of  in- 
flammatory origin  and  those  which  have  developed  without  any  ante- 
cedent inflammation. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  of  inflammatory  origin  are  the  consequence 
of  a  keratitis,  either  suppurative  or  non-suppurative.  In  the  first  case 
the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  is 
replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  opacities  thereby  produced  are 
corneal  cicatrices  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  category 
also  are  to  be  counted  most  opacities  which  remain  after  injuries.  The 
cornea  may  also  have  opacities  remaining  after  a  non-suppurative 
keratitis,  either  because  its  tissue  has  been  so  altered  by  the  deposition  of 
of  a  former  exudate  that  it  does  not  regain  its  physiological  transparency 
even  after  the  exudate  has  vanished,  or  because  the  exudate  itself  in  part 
becomes  organized  and  thus  remains  as  new  tissue  in  the  cornea  (an  ex- 
ample is  a  pannus  which  has  been  transformed  into  connective  tissue). 
Opacities  that  are  situated  in  the  epithelium  only  are  comparatively 
rare,  occurring,  for  instance,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  epithelium 
as  a  result  of  constant  mechanical  irritation — in  trichiasis — becomes 
thickened  and  hence  opaque. 

The  appearance  of  opacities  of  the  cornea  varies  according  to  their 
degree  of  intensity  and  their  age.  Faint  opacities  appear  as  trans* 
lucent  bluish-white  spots  with  outlines  altogether  hazy — maculcB  or 
nubecula  corneas.  Dense  opacities  are  grayish-white  or  pure  white, 
and  are  usually  pretty  sharply  outlined;  moreover,  in  the  beginning 
they  are  apt  to  be  traversed  by  vessels  which  afterward  become  fewer 
or  disappear  altogether.  The  surface  of  the  opacity  generally  lies  on 
a  level  with  the  adjacent  healthy  cornea,  especially,  if  the  opacities  are 
small,  although  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  at 
the  site  of  the  scar  is  also  observed.  Elevation  of  the  surface  is  com- 
monly the  result  of  an  ectasis  of  the  scar.  More  rarely  it  is  caused  by 
excessive  development  of  cicatricial  tissue,  or  by  thickening  of  the  epi- 
thelium upon  the  surface  of  the  scar.  Depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  at  the  site  of  the  scar  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  small 
scars  from  the  incomplete  filling  up  of  the  ulcer  with  cicatricial  tissue 
(facet  of  the  cornea).  In  the  case  of  larger  scars  that  have  developed  in 
consequence  of  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  or  more  rarely  as 
a  result  of  a  severe  non-purulent  keratitis,  a  flattening  of  the  entire 
cornea  may  follow  from  the  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  (applanatio 
corner).  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis  had 
been  present  simultaneously  with  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea;  for, 
on  account  of  this  irido-cyclitis,  extensive  membranous  exudates  are 
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deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which  by  their  contraction  dinunish 
the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  so  favor  the  flattening  of  the  cornea. 

With  many  scars  incarceration  of  the  im  occurs.  This  is  a  proof 
that  there  has  been  an  antecedent  perforation  of  the  cornea;  hence  such 
scars  are  always  very  thick.  It  is  important  to  determine  in  any  special 
case  whether  a  scar  of  the  cornea  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the  iris, 
since  an  incarceration  of  the  iris  may  entail  serious  consequences.  We 
recognize  the  presence  of  such  an  anterior  synechia  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  pupil  toward  the  site  of  the  incarceration,  and  furthermore 
by  the  unequal  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  is  always  shallower 
near  the  place  where  the  iris  is  adherent.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  dark 
color  of  the  cicatrix  gives  evidence  of  the  incarcerated  iris,  the  pigment 
of  which  shows  through  the  cicatricial  tissue  (Fig.  115).  The  union 
between  iris  and  cicatrix  is  often  confined  to  quite  a  small  spot,  so  small, 

Fio  115.  Fio.  116. 


Fio.  115. — Marginal  Scar  or  the  Cornea  with  Anterior  Synechia.  In  a  woman  twenty 
years  of  age.  Present  since  the  sixth  year  of  life  and  produced  by  an  ulcer  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
junctivitis eczcmatona.  The  dark  central  portion  of  the  scar  is  surrounded  bv  a  white  ring.  The  pupil 
IB  displaced  toward  the  scar  so  that  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  pupil  stands  behind  the  center 
of  the  cornea. 

Fig.  116. — The  Same  in  SEcmoN.  The  iris  runs  from  the  ciliary  body  to  the  scar,  and  in  this 
port  of  its  course  is  greatly  thinned  and  is  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
sinus  of  the  chamber  i»  obliterated,  a  condition  which  may  subsequently  lead  to  increase  of  tension. 
In  the  scar  itself  the  iris  is  thick  and  puckered.  On  the  posterior  surface  it  is  covered  with  the  retinal 
pigment  layer,  on  its  anterior  merely  with  epithelium,  so  that  if  the  latter  were  removed,  the  tissue  of 
the  iris  would  be  directly  exposed.  Scar  tissue,  n  m,  is  foimd  only  between  the  iris  and  the  edge  of 
what  was  formerly  the  perforation  opening.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  the  two  which  is  triangular 
in  cross  section.  It  is  this  scar  tissue  that  forms  the  white  nng  which  in  Fig.  115,  surrounds  the  dark 
incarcerated  iris. 

sometimes,  that  only  a  very  fine  filament  rises  from  the  iris  and  passes 
over  to  the  scar  in  the  cornea.  At  other  times  broad  adhesions  exist, 
and  there  may  even  be  an  incarceration  of  the  entire  pupillary  margin 
of  the  iris  in  the  cicatrix  (Figs.  121  and  122). 

The  question  whether  a  scar  of  the  cornea  is  or  is  not  connected 
with  the  iris  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  future  of  the  eye. 
For  incarceration  of  the  iris  entails  two  dangers — increase  of  tension  and 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

With  regard  to  increase  of  tension  we  may  stand  by  the  rules  set 
forth  in  the  following  plan: 

Scars  without  J  Flat :    no  increase  of  tension, 

incarceration  of  the  iris  [  Ectatic  (keratectasia) :  increase  of  tension  frequent. 

!r  Pupillary  margin  partly  free:  no  increase  of  tension. 
Flat  <  Pupillary  margin   totally  incarcerated:     increase    of 
(  tension  always  occurs. 
Ectatic  staphyloma:  increase  of  tension  always  occurs. 
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In  the  two  cases  last  given,  increase  of  tension  is  absent  if  there  is 
a  counteracting  influence  afforded  by  other  changes  which  act  to  diminish 
the  tension  (e.  g.,  fistula  of  the  cornea,  shrinking  exudates  in  the  vitre- 
ous). Unless  aid  is  soon  given  by  means  of  operation  an  eye  affected 
with  increase  of  tension  is  lost." 

Purulent  inflammation  often  sets  in  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  old  scars  with  incarceration  of  the  iris.  If  an  irido-cychtis  with  hypo- 
pyon is  present  an  actual  panophthalmitis  may  develop.  This  inflam- 
mation is  referable  to  a  slight  lesion  of  the  epitheUum  which  covers  the 
scar.  Any  defect  in  epithelium  makes  it  possible  for  bacteria  to  enter  a 
tissue.  If  the  epitheUal  defect  is  found  in  a  normal  cornea  or  in  a  scar 
of  the  cornea  which  is  not  connected  with  the  iris,  an  ulcer  in  the  cornea 
or  in  the  scar  is  produced  by  the  infection.  If,  however,  in  the  case  of 
an  incarceration  of  the  iris  the  imbedded  iris  lies  beneath  the  epithelium 
(Fig.  116)  the  bacteria  as  they  enter  get  into  the  iris  directly,  and  pass 
back  in  this  to  the  cihary  body  and  set  up  a  purulent  irido-cyclitis. 
[According  to  some,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  incarceration 
of  the  iris  in  order  to  produce  this  result.  If  the  scar  is  associated  with 
a  defect  of  Descemets  membrane  even  a  superficial  purulent  infiltration 
in  the  tissue  over  this  defect  may  give  rise  to  a  peculiarly  rapid  de- 
structive inflammation  of  the  eye. — D.]  The  danger  of  this  **late  in- 
fection" of  old  scars  is  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  layer  of  scar 
tissue  which  covers  the  incarcerated  iris  is  thinner,  a  thing  which  can  be 
recognized  from  the  way  in  which  the  dark  color  of  the  pigmented  iris 
shows  through.  The  danger  is  greater  in  ectatic  than  in  flat  scars,  be- 
cause the  former  are  generally  thinner  and  because  owing  to  their  promi- 
nence the  epithelium  on  their  summit  is  more  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
slight  injuries. 

45.  Disturbance  of  Vision  Produced  by  Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — 
Every  opacity  which  falls  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  pupillary 
region  of  the  cornea  results  in  disturbance  of  vision;  for  the  sum  of 
the  incident  rays  at  the  site  of  the  opacity,  instead  of  being  all  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  cornea,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  part  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  scar  or  is  reflected  off  from  it;  the  other  part  penetrates 
through  it  into  the  eye.  The  relatipn  between  these  two  parts  depends 
upon  the  density  of  the  opacity;  the  denser  it  is,  the  more  numerous 
are  the  reflected,  the  less  numerous  the  transmitted,  rays.  Hence  the 
cicatrix  does  harm  by  cutting  off  light.  To  be  sure,  this  factor  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  only  in  very  dense  opacities,  since 
we  are  able  to  see  with  very  much  less  light  than  we  usually  get.  Thus 
we  see  through  a  stenopseic  slit  scarcely  less  clearly — and  if  affected  with 
an  error  of  refraction  even  more  clearly  (J  140) — than  with  the  naked 
eye,  although  the  slit  allows  but  little  light  to  pass.     So,  also,  people 

"An  understanding  of  the  diflFerent  wayi«  in  which  the  tension  of  the  eye  behave«  is  obtained  from 
the  teachinsH  on  the  subject  of  seclusio  pupill«?  (g  68)  and  the  anatomical  causes  of  fflaucuma  ( i.t  84 
and  86). 
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with  abnormally  contracted  pupils  are  still  able  to  see  with  perfect 
distinctness.  The  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by 
corneal  opacities  is  not,  therefore,  the  cutting  ofif  of  light,  but  rather 
the  scattering  {diffusion)  of  light.  For,  rays  passing  through  a  turbid 
medium,  such  as  a  cloudy  cornea,  are  not  regularly  refracted,  but  are 
scattered  in  all  directions,  just  as  if  they  emanated  from  the  turbid 
stratum  itself.  Thus,  when  a  physicist  requires  a  uniform  illumination, 
he  makes  the  light  from  a  luminous  body  pass  through  a  ground-glass 
plate  or  through  oiled  paper,  substances  which  may  then  be  considered 
to  act  as  self-luminous  bodies  themselves.  The  diffusion  of  the  rays  is 
the  more  complete  the  denser  the  opacity. 

With  respect  to  the  density  and  the  extent  of  the  opacity,  the  fol- 
lowing cases  are  possible:  1.  A  dense  opacity  occupies  the  whole  pupil- 
lary region  of  the  cornea.  Then  all  the  light  that  issues  through  the 
scar  is  diffused;  no  image  at  all  of  external  objects  is  formed  upon  the 
retina,  and  therefore  there  can  not  be  quaUtative  but  only  quantitative 
vision.  2.  A  faint  opacity  covers  the  whole  pupillary  area.  In  this 
case  the  diffusion  of  light  is  not  complete.  A  part  of  the  rays  is  re- 
fracted, although  not  quite  regularly;  another  part  is  diffused.  Hence 
there  are  retinal  images  formed,  which  are,  however,  indistinct;  and, 
besides,  there  is  much  diffused  light.  3.  Only  a  part  of  the  pupillary 
region  is  taken  up  by  the  opacity,  while  the  remaining  part  is  normally 
transparent.  Then  distinct  retinal  images  are  produced  by  means  of 
the  latter  clear  portion,  but  at  the  same  time  much  diffused  light  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  clouded  portion. 
Hence  in  this  case  also  vision  is  disturbed,  and  that  by  the  dazzling 
which  the  diffused  light  causes. 

To  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  diffusion  there  is  often 
added  that  caused  by  the  irregular  curvature  of  the  corneal  surface, 
which  is  so  frequently  present  at  the  site  of  opacity.  There  is  thus  pro- 
duced that  refractive  condition  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
irregular  astigmatism  (see  §  149).  If  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  corre- 
sponds to  a  flattening  of  the  surface,  as  in  facets  of  the  cornea,  this 
spot  refracts  lass  strongly  and  is  hypermetropic;  if  the  cornea  is  bulged 
forward  at  the  site  of  the  opacity,  as  in  the  case  of  ectasiae,  excessive 
refraction,  and  hence  myopia,  are  produced.  In  ectatic  cicatrices  of 
the  cornea  the  abnormality  of  curvature  is  not  confined  to  the  scar, 
but  extends  to  the  neighboring  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  also, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  no  portion  of  the  cornea  retains  its  normal  curvature. 
In  consequence  of  the  irregular  astigmatism,  objects  appear  indistinct, 
distorted,  and  often  also  double  or  multiple. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  an  opacity  of  the  cornea 
often  entails  still  other  indirect  res2ilts.  Among  these  are  strabismus, 
nystagmus,  and  myopia.  The  last  named  is  in  many  cases  only  appar- 
ent. The  patient  with  corneal  opacities  brings  minute  objects  unusu- 
ally close  to  his  eye,  in  order  to  make  their  retinal  images  as  large  as 
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possible,  and  so  in  a  measure  compensate  for  their  indistinctness.  Never- 
theless, elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  true  myopia — may 
ultimately  develop  in  consequence  of  the  great  accommodation  and 
convergence  necessitated  through  such  an  excessive  approximation  of 
objects. 

Treatment. — The  chief  task  that  this  has  to  attend  to  is  to  improve 
the  sight.    The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Clearing  up  of  the  Opacity. — In  the  case  of  every  opacity  of 
recent  date  we  must  first  try  to  clear  it  up  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
application  of  irritants  (see  page  173).  [As  Pyle  has  pointed  out  it  is 
particularly  important  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  young  children — first, 
because  we  are  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  clearing  up  opacities  in 
them  than  in  adults  (see  page  169);  second,  because  the  indirect  results 
of  the  opacities,  such  as  myopia  (see  page  224)  are  particularly  apt  to 
develop  and  advance  in  childhood;  and,  third,  because  if  such  indirect 
results  have  already  begun,  it  is  much  easier  to  check  them  at  the  out- 
set than  later. — D.] 

In  older  opacities,  which  can  not  be  cleared  up  any  further  by  me- 
dicinal means,  the  next  step  apparently  would  be  to  render  the  cornea 
transparent  once  more  by  excising  the  opaque  layers  with  the  knife. 
Such  attempts,  however,  have  resulted  unsuccessfully,  for  the  loss  of 
substance  resulting  from  the  excision  of  the  opacity  heals  again  with 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue — that  is,  with  the  formation  of  an 
opacity,  just  as  before.  Removal  of  opacities  by  operation  is  indicated 
only  when  they  are  situated  in  the  epithelium,  since  losses  of  epi- 
thelium are  made  good  by  normal  transparent  epithelium.  Cases  in 
which  removal  of  the  epithelium — abrasio  cornece — is  indicated,  are 
those  in  which  the  epithelium  has  been  thickened  by  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, as  in  trichiasis;  also  in  those  in  which  lead,  lime,  or  grains  of 
powder  are  imbedded  in  the  epithelium,  and  finally  in  some  cases  of 
zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

(6)  The  optical  aids  that  may  be  employed  for  improving  the  sight 
are  glasses  and  the  stenopseic  aperture.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
bring  nothing  but  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea  into  use  for  vision, 
and  to  exclude  the  portion  bearing  the  opacity,  by  which  means  the 
dazzling  due  to  diffusion  is  prevented.  Glasses  may  sometimes  be  of 
advantage  when  the  opacity  is  complicated  with  changes  in  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea. 

(c)  Displacement  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  iridectomy  (after  the 
method  of  Beer)  is  generally  the  only  means  of  restoring  sight  in  the 
case  of  dense  opacities  which  entirely  conceal  the  pupil.  Iridectomy 
is  also  indicated  when  it  is  not  a  question  of  producing  an  optical  im- 
provement, but  of  checking  the  injurious  consequences  that  many 
scars  cause,  such  as  increase  of  tension  and  late  infection.  (For  the 
indications  and  the  method  of  performing  this  operation,  see  the  section 
on  operations,  §  156.) 
15 
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In  large  and  very  white  scars  of  the  cornea  it  is  often  desirable 
to  do  away  with  the  disfigurement  that  they  produce.  For  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  tattooing  of  the  cornea  (De  Wecker)  is  of  service.  This 
procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  many  bodies,  as,  for 
example,  grains  of  powder,  may  become  imbedded  in  the  cornea  and 
remain  there  permanently.  Tattooing  consists  in  giving  the  white  scar 
a  black  tint  by  means  of  India  ink,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
cicatricial  tissue  by  being  repeatedly  pricked  in  with  a  needle.  The 
tattooing  needles  used  for  this  purpose  consist  either  of  a  bundle  of 
ordinary  sharp-pointed  needles  (Taylor),  or  of  a  single  broad  needle 
which  is  channeled  for  the  reception  of  the  ink  (grooved  needle  of 
De  Wecker). 

From  the  form  and  position  of  corneal  opacities  we  may  often  gather  an  impression 
as  to  the  variety  of  keratitis  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.    Thus: 

(a)  Maculse  of  the  cornea  originate  from  small  corneal  ulcers.  They  most  fre- 
quently develop  in  childhood  as  a  consequence  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  and  in 
that  case  are  often  distinguished  by  being  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Quite 
characteristic  opacities  are  the  elongated  ones  that  are  left  by  a  vascular  fasciculus. 
These  after  they  have  lasted  a  long  time  clear  up  in  the  portion  that  adjoins  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea. 

(6)  Opacities  which  are  faint  and  diffused,  but  which  are  nevertheless  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea,  are  mostly  the  result  of  pannus  or  of  parenchyma- 
tous keratitis.  Opacities  resulting  from  pannus  are  situated  superficially,  while  those 
due  to  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  cornea,  and  when 
examined  with  the  magnifying  glass  disclose,  even  years  after  the  inflammation  has 
ceased,  the  presence  of  deep-seated  vessels  (Hiischberg). 

(c)  Extensive,  tendinous-looking  opacities,  without  inoarceration  of  the  iris,  in 
which  chalky-white  dots  are  often  visible,  are  observed  after  particularly  severe  cases 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis.  Similar  white  dots  also  occur  sometimes  in  the  opacities 
due  to  pannus  (see  page  97;  also  in  those  resulting  from  corrosion  by  hme,  in  this 
case  depending  upon  imbedded  calcareous  particles.  Finally,  scars  with  incrustation 
of  lead  are  also  distinguished  by  a  sharply  circumscribed,  extremely  white  opacity 
(page  64). 

((/)  Marginal,  crescentic,  or  arcuate  opacities  are  the  consequence  of  catarrhal 
ulcers  or  of  keratitis  marginalis  profunda;  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  an 
arcuij  senilis. 

(e)  Marginal  scars  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  form  after  perforating  ulcers  in 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  They  are  round,  often  consisting  of  a  thinner,  dark  center 
(the  incarcerated  iris)  surrounded  by  a  white  cicatricial  ring  (Fig.  115).  They  lie  so 
far  peripherally  as  often  to  extend  into  the  lirabus,  and  on  account  of  this  peripheral 
situation  are  associated  with  a  particularly  marked  displacement  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  91). 

(J)  Large,  dense  scars  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  which  often  occupy  the  whole 
cornea  except  a  narrow  rim  about  the  margin,  are  most  frequently  produced  by  an  ulcus 
serpens  or  by  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis.  The  same  sort  of  extensive  cicatrices  also 
occur  after  keratomalacia,  diphtheria,  and  burns;  in  the  last  two  cases  scars  upon  the 
conjunctiva  are  never  wanting,  and  conduce  to  the  correct  diagnosis. 

(g)  Sharply  defined  punctate  or  striate  scars  are  the  result  of  traumatism,  whether 
effected  by  accident  or  by  design  (operation). 

(h)  I)ense,  white  scars,  which  occupy  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea  and  ter- 
minate above  in  an  almost  horizontal  border,  are  caused  by  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 
Sometimes  we  see  men  in  whom  sucli  scars  are  present  in  both  eyes.  In  this  case  the 
scars  are  asually  the  consequence  of  some  severe  disease,  in  which  a  condition  of  som- 
nolence and  a  resulting  imperfect  closure  of  the  lids  were  present  and  lasted  for  some 
time. 
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(i)  Opacities  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle 
with  its  apex  directed  upward  are  the  result  of  a  parenchymatous  keratitis  which,  con- 
trary to  rule,  has  become  localized  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  or  they  are  due  to 
the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  posterior  corneal  surface. 

(j)  8mall,  bluish-white  opacities  which  are  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
and  project  into  the  transparent  part  of  it  under  the  form  of  obtuse-angled  triangles, 
are  the  residua  of  a  sclerosing  keratitis. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  opacity  {blood-staining)  is  that  which  develops  when  the  anterior 
chamber  remains  for  some  time  filled  with  blood.  Then  the  cornea,  because  it  takes 
up  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  assumes  an  intense  reddish,  brownish,  or  brown- 
ish-green color,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  so  opaque  that  the  parts  beneath  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  through  it.  It  gradually  clears  again,  beginning  at  the  edge, 
but  only  in  rare  cases  becomes  once  more  perfectly  transparent,  and  then  only  after 
months  or  years  have  elapsed.  In  that  stage  in  which  the  central  brown  portion  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  marginal  zone  which  has  regained  its  transparency,  it  looks 
as  if  a  bro^Ti-colored  crystalline  lens  had  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber  and 
was  lying  behind  the  cornea  (Vossius,  Treacher  Collins,  etc). 

Opacities  that  are  produced  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  sometimes  exhibit 
an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  and  hence  belong  to  those  rare  cases  in  which  an 
anterior  synechia  exists  vnthout  a  preliminary  perforation  of  the  cornea.  The  iris  is 
drawn  up  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  by  the  exudate,  while  the  latter  is  con- 
tracting and  undergoing  organization,  and  becomes  fixed  there.  In  a  similar  way  an- 
terior synechia  without  preliminary  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  observed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  iris  has  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The  iris  in  such  cases  becomes  agglutinated  to  the 
cornea  in  spots,  and  if  it  afterward,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  an  iridec- 
tomy, returns  to  its  normal  position,  these  agglutinated  parts  of  it  remain  attached  to 
the  cornea.  We  then  either  find  the  iris  extensively  adherent  to  the  cornea,  or  one  or 
two  tags  arise  from  it,  whose  apices  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  corneal  surface. 
The  same  thing  may  take  place  if  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  effaced  for  some 
length  of  time,  so  that  iris  and  cornea  have  been  directly  in  contact  with  each  other. 

Scars  of  the  cornea  often  undergo  subsequent  metamorphoses.  It  often  happens 
that  faint  scars  dating  from  childhood  no  longer  appear  in  adult  life  under  the  guise 
of  a  continuous  opacity,  but  are  traversed  by  clear  stri«,  interlacing  in  all  directions 
and  thus  dividing  the  opacity  into  small  separate  areas.  This  peculiar  aspect  of  an 
opacity  always  indicates  that  the  latter  has  lasted  a  very  long  time.  The  explanation 
of  it  probably  is  that  in  the  interstitial  growth  of  the  cornea  new-formed  transparent 
fibers  develop  between  the  old  opaque  ones.  It  may  also  happen  that  scars,  originally 
flat,  later  become  ectatic.  Markedly  ectatic  scars,  the  most  prominent  point  of 'which 
is  but  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  not  infrequently  display  at  this  point  a  xerotic 
condition  of  the  epithehum,  which  looks  dry  and  epidermoid.  In  old,  dense  scars, 
yellow  spots  sometimes  develop,  caused  by  the  deposition  of  concretions  of  a  hyaline 
or  amyloid  substance.  Small,  chalky-white  specks  imbedded  in  the  scars  are  to  be 
referred  to  a  deposition  of  lime.  In  fact,  small  calcareous  plates  are  frequently  thus 
formed,  which,  when  they  become  loose,  can  be  picked  off  with  a  forceps.  In  these 
cases  we  have  to  do  with  different  varieties  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  which  are 
referable  to  an  insufficiency  of  nutrition  of  the  dense  cicatricial  tissue.  Such  processes 
may  give  rise  to  the  softening  and  ulcerative  disintegration  of  old  scars — so-called 
atheromatous  ulcers,  which  not  infrequently  induce  perforation  (page  177). 

Corneal  Opacities  of  Non-ixflammatory  Origin. — ^I'hese  are  mostly  refer- 
able to  a  lowering  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea.  The  typical  example  of  a  physiologi- 
cal non-inflammatory  opacity,  which  appears  in  the  cornea  of  sound  eyes  in  advanced 
life,  is  the  arms  senilis  (gerontoxon  come«),  which  has  been  described  in  speaking  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  cornea. 

Opacities  resembling  the  arcus  senilis  are  also  found  in  conjunction  with  other 
affections  of  the  limbus — e.  g.,  with  the  growths  of  spring  catarrh,  with  small  neo- 
plasms, and  sometimes  with  a  large  Pinguecula. 
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A  rare  change  occurring  in  the  arcus  senilis  consists  in  its  becoming  steadily  wideat 
while  the  cornea  in  the  area  of  the  arcus  becomes  thin,  so  that  a  gutter-shaped  depres- 
sion is  formed  here,  which,  yielding  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,,  becomes  ectatic  (senile 
marginal  atrophy  of  the  corneal  or  peripheral  furrowing  keratitis  of  Schmidt-Rimpler). 
Among  pathological  opacities  of  non>inflammatory  origin  the  principal  one  re- 
quiring mention  is  the  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea.^*  This  forms  a  gray  stripe  from 
3  to  5  mm.  broad,  which  passes  straight  across  the  cornea,  a  little  below  its  center. 
It  develops  with  extreme  slowness,  occupying  'years  in  its  progress;  the  first  parts 
to  appear  being  the  two  terminal  point«  of  the  opaque  stripe — ^that  is,  the  portions 
of  the  opacity  lying  nearest  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  cornea.  These  points 
are  always  separated  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  by  a  narrow,  transparent  zone. 
Starting  from  them  the  opacity  gradually  pushes  its  way  toward  the  middle  line, 
where  the  two  parts  of  it  miite,  and  thus  close  in  the  opaque  zone  which  covers  the 
lower  half  of  the  cornea.  This  zone  is,  accordingly,  broadest  and  most  opaque  at 
its  two  extremities,  these  being  its  oldest  parts  (Fig.  117).  On  examining  it  pretty 
closely,  especially  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  ascertain  that  the  opacity,  which  has  a 
sharply  defined  outline  on  all  sides,  is  composed  of  minute  white  or  gray  dot«  which 
lie  quite  superficially  in  the  epithelium  or  directly  beneath  it;   hence  we  usually  find 

the  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  opacity  roughened 
like  shagreen  or  covered  with  minute  prominences. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  the  opacity  we  see  rounded  or 
irregular  areas,  which  are  quite  clear  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  117),  or  the  opacity  is  traversed  by  fissures  and 
chinks;  and  portions  of  the  opacity  may  actually  drop 
off  altogether. 

Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  generally  develops 

in  eyes  which  have  nearly  or  quite  lost  their  sight  in 

consequence  of  some  intra-ocidar  affection  (iridocy- 

Fw.  117.— Zonular  Opacity  of      ^litis,  glaucoma),  and  in  this  case  it  is  practically  of 

THE  Cornea.  ^j^^j^  significance.     It  is  only  very  rarely  (and  then 

only  in  elderly  people)  that  we  encounter  it  in  eyes 

which  are  otherwise  perfectly  sound,  so  that  here  the  corneal  opacity  itself  is  the  sole 

cause  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  (senile  zonular  opacity). 

The  anatomical  changes  which  underlie  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  consist  in 
the  desposition  of  lime  in  the  form  of  very  minute  granules  in  Bowman's  membrane 
(Fig.  104,  6,  Fig.  118,  6),  which  thus  becomes  opaque,  white,  rigid,  and  brittle.  In  the 
spot«  where  tlie  calcification  is  far  advanced  we  ordinarily  find  new-formed  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  118,  g)  on  Bowman's  membrane,  between  the  latter  and  the  epithelium. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  this  tissue  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  c,  becomes  irregular, 
a  thing  which  explains  the  granular  character  of  the  corneal  surface  over  the  opacity. 
Acting  in  the  opposite  direction  the  connective  tissue  pushes  Bowman's  membrane 
backward,  causing  breaks  in  it  and  displacement  of  the  broken  portions.  In  advanced 
cases  minute  gninules  of  lime  also  make  their  appearance  in  the  lamellse  of  the  cornea 
lying  beneath  Bowman's  membrane. 

Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  depends  upon  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  caused 
by  a  lessened  ability  on  the  pwirt  of  the  cornea  to  withstand  external  injurious  influ- 
ences. The  position  and  extent  of  the  opacity  correspond  to  the  palpebral  zone  of  the 
cornea — i.  e.,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  exposed  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  when  the 
latter  is  but  slightly  opened.  Since  this  form  of  opacity  affects  come»  which  have 
generally  Ixjen  made  insensitive  already  and  often  opaque,  too,  by  some  antecedent 
disease,  it  must  l>e  assimied  that  it  occurs  because  these  corneae  are  unable  any  longer 
to  withstand  properly  the  external  injurious  influences  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  the  region  of  the  pwUpebral  fissure.  If  such  influences  exert  their  c^ect  for  a  very 
long  time,  even  healthy  corneae  may  react  to  them  by  the  production  of  a  zonular 

**  S>'noD>Ta :  Ribbon-shaped  opacity  of  the  oomea. 
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opacity.  Thus  Topalanski  has  seen  this  opacity  in  three  hat  makers,  into  whose  eyes 
particles  of  hairs  were  constantly  flying  from  the  hare's  skins  that  they  were  engaged 
in  cutting.  I  myself  found  zonular  opacities  of  both  eyes  in  a  physician  who  had  blown 
calomel  into  them  every  day  for  twelve  years.  According  to  Leber,  one  of  the  injurious 
influences  that  affect  the  palpebral  region  of  the  cornea  is  evaporation:  the  nutrient 
fluid  of  the  cornea  being  supposed  to  be  richer  in  lime  salts  in  cases  of  zonular  opac- 
ity, and  these  salts  being  precipitated  under  the  influence  of  evaporation. 

The  zonular  opacity  being  superficially  placed,  it  can  readily  be  removed  by  scrap- 
ing off  the  epithelium  and  the  cloudy  corneal  layers  immediately  subjacent  (abrasio 
comeff).  There  is,  of  course,  no  object  in  doing  this  except  in  the  cases  where,  as  in 
the  senile  form,  we  have  to  do  with  an  eye  that  but  for  the  opacity  would  be  service- 
able for  vision. 

An  affection  of  the  cornea  which,  like  the  zonular  opacity,  is  produced  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  external  injuries,  is  found  in  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  and  of  napthaline,  or  in  dyeing  with  aniline  colors  and  who 
are  exposed  for  years  to  the  emanations  from  these  substances.  In  this  case  there 
develops  gradually  a  pretty  deep,  smoky,  gray  or  brownish  opacity  which  occupies 


Fio.  118. — Zonular  Opacity  or  the  Cornea  in  an  Atrophic  Eyeball.     Magnified  68  X  1. 

Bowman'»  membrane,  6,  stands  out  because  of  its  dark  coloration  which  it  owes  to  minute  gran- 
ules of  lime  deposited  in  it.  At  the  left  end  of  the  drawing  the  deposit  is  slight,  but  increases  to  the 
right  to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual  granules  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  At  the  same  time 
the  membrane  becomes  thinner  and  on  its  posterior  surface  uneven.  Where  the  calcification  of  the 
membrane  is  the  greatest,  a  layer  of  compact  connective  tissue,  g,  is  found  lying  upon  the  latter.  At  the 
point  where  this  connective  tissue  is  most  pronounced  it  pushes  Bowman's  membrane  backward 
against  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  H,  and  has  caused  a  rupture  of  the  brittle  membrane.  Through 
the  point  oi  rupture,  connective  tissue  goes  down  into  the  deeper  parts.  The  epithelium,  e.  is  normal 
only  at  the  spot  where  the  calcification  of  Bowman's  membrane  is  as  yet  slignt;  further  along  it  is 
rmiäed  by  the  connective  tissue  and  is  of  unequal  thickness.     Cf.  Fig.  104. 


chiefly  that  portion  of  the  cornea  which  lies  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  over  the  opaque  parts  is  coarsely  roughened.  Inflammatory  symptoms  are 
absent.  The  opacity  is  situated  in  the  epithelium  and  the  most  superficial  layers  of 
the  cornea  itself  and,  provided  work  in  the  manufactory  is  given  up,  disappears  after 
rather  a  long  time — some  times  after  over  a  year — has  elapsed. 

By  melanosis  cotmcb  is  meant  a  congenital  pigmentation  of  the  cornea.  This 
occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  cornea  and,  as  can  be  proved  by  focal  illumination, 
lies  in  the  deepest  layers.  It  is  usually  present  in  both  eyes  and  symmetrically  in  the 
two  (Krukenberg,  Stock,  and  others).  Diflfering  from  this  is  that  acquired  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  which  occasionally  develops  when  the 
anterior  chamber  has  been  obliterated  for  some  time  and  during  this  time  pigment 
has  got  into  the  cornea  from  the  iris  which  lies  against  it.  Again,  by  a  way  analo- 
gous to  that  in  which  pigmented  precipitates  are  formed,  iris  pigment  may  be  floated 
up  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  in  irido-cyclitis  and  also  as  a  result  of 
operations  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Among  the  varities  of  opacity  which  do  not  depend  upon  inflammation,  belong 
also  the  jrressure  opacity  of  the  cornea — i.  e.,  that  form  of  opacity  which  develops  in 
connection  with  an  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  tension.    It  is  a  diffuse,  smoky  opacity, 
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which  is  most  marked  in  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  gradually  diminishes  toward  its 
margin.  Tliat  it  is  not  of  inflammatory  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  rise  in  tension,  it  very  soon — often  in  less  than  an  hour — vanishes 
completely,  which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  depended  upon  an  inflammatory  infiltra- 
I  tion  of  the  cornea.    In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  pressure  opacity  we  are  dealing  simply 

I  with  an  (cdema  of  the  cornea,  which  is  situated  mainly  in  the  epithelium,  and  which 

is  capable  of  rapid  subsidence  (see  Fig.  78). 
I  Likewise  of  non-inflammatory  origin  is  the  traumatic  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea 

(page  214). 
J  Congenital  opacities  of  the  cornea,  although  rare,  do  occur,  some  being  of  inflamma- 

I  tory,  some  of  non-inflammatory,  origin.     The  former  are  caused  by  a  fetal  keratitis 

or  by  crushing  of  the  cornea  during  birth.    The  latter  are  relatively  more  frequent, 
,  and  are  found  in  conjunction  with  other  congenital  anomalies  of  the  eye.    Embrxfon- 

toxon  is  the  name  given  to  a  congenital  opacity  which  in  sliape  and  appearance  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  gerontoxon. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  by  dazzling,  which  occurs  when  an  opacity  is  present  in 
U  the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea,  is  explained  as  follows:  In  the  normal  eye  the  im- 

>,'  ages  of  the  objects  in  the  visual  fleld  lie  upon  the  retina,  side  by  side  and  sharply  sepa- 

ls, rated  from  each  other,  the  bright  and  dark  parts  in  contrast.    Now,  if  by  means  of  a 

I.  spot  of  opacity  upon  the  cornea  light  is  diffused  uniformly  over  the  whole  retina,  the 

1  distinction  between  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  retinal  images  becomes  less 

striking.    The  following  comparison  may  illustrate  these  conditions:    In  a  well-taken 
Ij-  photograph  all  details  are  seen  sliarply  and  distinctly.    But  if  it  is  ratlier  highly  glazed, 

'j  and  we  look  at  it  obliquely,  the  glazing  shines  so  that  the  details  of  the  photograph 

;!  can  no  longer  be  distinguislied.    As  the  glazing  is  perfectly  transparent,  the  rays  ema- 

;■  nating  from  the  photograph  still  arrive  at  our  retina  and  produce  there  sharp  images 

'  of  the  details  of  the  photograph.    But  in  addition  there  come  numerous  rays  reflected 

j'j  from  the  surface  of  the  glazing,  winch  so  flood  the  whole  retina  with  light  that  the 

V  sharp  retinal  images  are,  so  to  speak,  drowned  out. 

■j  A  man  with  sound  eyes  can  get  an  idea  of  the  sensation  of  dazzling  produced 

1'  by  corneal  opacities,  if,  when  in  a  picture  gallery,  he  looks  at  a  picture  which  is  hung 

upon  a  narrow  strip  of  wall  lying  between  two  windows.    He  can  scarcely  see  what 
the  picture  represents,  and  lias  a  very  unpleasant  sense  of  dazzling.    How  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  light  effected  in  tliis  case?  The  normal  cornea  is  not,  as  is  ordinarily  assumed, 
';  al)solut€ly  transparent.    We  can  see  this  from  the  fact  tliat  a  portion  of  the  cornea, 

which  has  light  concentrated  upon  it  by  fwal  illumination,  looks  gray,  insomuch  that 
the  tyro  might  suppose  that  there  was  a  pathological  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  cor- 
nea, therefore,  always  reflet»ts  a  certain  quantity  of  Ught.  The  like  is  true  of  the  lens, 
and,  generally,  of  all  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  In  consequence  of  this  imperfect 
i  transparency  of  the  refracting  media,  diffusion  of  hght  takes  place  even  in  the  nor- 

mal  eye,  although,  to  l)e  sure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  excite  notice.     But,  in  the  example  given,  diffusion  exerts  such  a  disturbing  effect, 
J  because,  in  proiwrtion  to  the  light  reflected  from  the  picture,  an  uncommonly  large 

amount  enters  the  eye  from  the  two  windows,  and  thus  a  comparatively  large  quan- 
,''    .  tity  of  light  undergoes  diffusion' over  the  retina. 

If  the  illuniinution  is  very  strong,  light  also  enters  the  interior  of  the  eye  tlinnigh 
the  non-transparent  membranes  (sclera  and  uvea)  outside  of  the  pupil,  and  adds  to 
I  the  dazzling. 

For  clearing  up  old  ojiacities,  especially  those  produced  by  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis, electricity  has  done  me  gcKKl  service  in  some  cases.  The  positive  p)ole  of  a  con- 
st ant -<"urrcnt  battery  is  placed  on  the  temple  or  the  neck,  wliile  the  negative  pole  is 
applied  to  the  previously  cocainized  cornea.  The  negative  pole  consists  of  a  solid  cylin- 
der of  silver,  7  mm.  in  diameter.  This  is  surrounded  by  an  insulating  envelope  of 
'  '^  caoutchouc,  the  only  portion  exposed  l)cing  tlie  surface  at  its  end,  which  is  concave 

so  as  to  fit  tlic  surface  of  tlie  cornea.  Contact  l)etween  the  electrode  and  the  cornea 
is  effected  by  a  drop  of  mercury,  which  readily  adheres  to  the  concave  surface  of  the 
silver.    The  current  intensity  employed  is  0.2  to  0.5  milliampdres  (Alleman). 
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Transplantation  of  the  cornea  (keratoplasty)  may  be  used  to  partly  replace  dis- 
eased by  healthy  cornea.  Hippel's  trephine,  the  small  crown  of  which  is  set  in  rota- 
tion by  clock  work,  serves  for  performing  this  operation.  The  operation  was  first 
devised  with  the  view  of  making  a  transparent  sp)ot  in  the  case  of  complete  opacity 
of  the  cornea  which  left  no  portion  open  for  iridectomy.  A  round  piece  is  excised 
with  the  trephine  from  the  opaque  cornea  usually  in  its  pupillary  area.  In  the  gap  is 
placed  a  piece  which  is  taken  from  a  healthy  cornea  with  the  same  trephine  crown  and 
which,  therefore,  exactly  fits  in  the  hole.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  take  the  piece 
designed  for  transplantation  from  a  human  cornea.  Opportunity  for  getting  this  is 
afforded  when  an  eye  with  a  sound  cornea  has  to  be  enucleated.  The  human  cornea 
has  the  advantage  over  that  of  animals  in  that  it  has  the  same  thickness  as  the  dis- 
eased cornea  and  hence  fits  into  it,  and  also  because  it  becomes  readily  united.  Union 
in  fact  almost  always  takes  place,  but  the  piece  that  has  just  become  united  gets  opaque 
in  the  weeks  immediately  following,  and  so  much  so  generally  that  the  purpose  of  the 
operation — the  restoration  of  sight — is  not  attained.  Moreover  I  have  had  no  better 
results  with  trephining  by  HippePs  method  in  which  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the 
cornea  were  allowed  to  remain  at  the  site  of  the  trephining.  On  the  other  hand  trans- 
plantation satisfactorily  accomplishes  its  object  when  the  case  is  one  of  thin,  protrud- 
ing, or  fistuloiLs  scars  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove  entirely  in  order  to  prevent  sub- 
s€)qucnt  harmful  consequences.  The  operation  in  this  case  is  done  in  the  way  described 
above,  except  that  after  cutting  out  the  diseased  portion  we  must  start  from  the  open- 
ing and  free  the  iris  as  far  as  px>8sible  from  its  attachments  to  the  cornea,  in  order  to 
effect  a  thorough  removal  of  the  anterior  synechia.  The  operation  is  possible  only 
when  the  scar  that  is  to  be  excised  has  not  t<x)  great  an  extent,  and  it  requires  care 
and  skill  to  avoid  injuring  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  transplanted  portion  becomes 
opaque  in  these  cases  also,  but  the  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  to  replace  the 
thinned  scar  by  finn  tissue  and  to  remove  the  anterior  synechia,  is  not  on  this 
account  frustrated. 

Tattooing  should  be  applied  only  in  the  older  scars,  which  are  solid  and  flat.  For 
in  thin  or  ectatic  scars,  the  latter  may  be  weakened  by  the  inflammatory  reaction, 
which  always  follows  tattooing,  and  thus  an  increase  of  the  ectasis  or  even  an  elevation 
of  tension  may  be  set  up.  Nor  is  tattooing  a  proper  procedure  for  eyes  that  have  been 
through  a  severe  attack  of  irido-cyclitis,  since  this  disease  might  be  lighted  up  again 
by  the  operation. 

In  dense  white  scars  Fröhlich 's  method  is  advisable.  By  cutting  a  shallow  furrow 
with  Hippel'»  corneal  trephine  we  demarcate  a  circular  area  of  the  size  of  the  pupil  in  the 
scar.  Wit  hin  t  his  area  either  tlie  epithelium  alone  or  this  and  the  most  superficial  lamellse 
of  the  cornea  with  it  are  removed,  the  parts  thus  exposed  are  covered  with  minute  scari- 
fications, and  then  the  India  ink  is  rubbed  into  them.  In  the  course  of  years  the  black 
color  fades  somewhat  and  requires  to  be  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea  is  opaque,  and 
the  rest  is  transparent,  tattooing  the  opaque  portion  may  actually  improve  the  sight, 
since  the  cicatrix,  being  made  less  transparent,  does  not  produce  as  much  diffusion  of 
light  as  before. 

IV.    ECTASI.E     OF   THE    CORNEA. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  opacities,  so  also  in  the  case  of  ectasiae  of  the 
cornea,  \vc  must  first  of  all  distinguish  whether  they  have  been  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  or  not.  On  the  basis  of  this  distinction  we 
make  the  following  subdivision  of  ectasia?  of  the  cornea: 

EctasiiP  of  inflammatory  origin  .  .  <  t-      .     ^     •  ' 
•^       ^  \  Keratectasia. 

T-  .  e  -a  4,  •  •     f  Keratoconus, 

Ectasi»  of  non-mflammatory  origm  <  ^      t     i  h 
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Fig.  110. — Total  Prolapse  of  the  Iris. 


1.  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea, 

46.  Symptoms. — A  staphyloma  is  a  protuberant  scar  originating 
in  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  wholly  or  in  part  replacing  the  cornea. 
We  distinguish  accordingly  between  total  and  partial  staphylomata. 
In  total  staphyloma  there  is  found  in  place  of  the  cornea  an  opaque, 
protuberant  cicatrix,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled  by  the  margin  of 

the  sclera  or  by  the  very 
outermost  rim  of  the  cornea, 
which  may  still  be  preserved. 
In  one  series  of  cases  the  pro- 
tuberant cornea  has  the  form 
of  a  cone  (staphyloma  totale 
conicum).  In  conical  staphy- 
loma the  protuberance  start- 
ing from  the  margin  of  the 
sclera  slopes  gradually  up  to 
its  apex  (Fig.  124).  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  protuber- 
ance is  hemispherical  (staphy- 
loma totale  sphsericum),  and 
its  walls,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sclera  or  even  overhang- 
ing it,  are  sharply  demarcated 
from  the  latter  (Fig.  120). 
The  spherical  is  more  fre- 
quent than  the  conical  form 
in  total  staphyloma.  Many 
spherical  staphylomata, above 
all  those  of  recent  date,  have 
such  a  very  thin  wall  that  the 
layer  of  black  pigment  (Fig. 
120,  t)  on  its  posterior  surface 
is  seen  through  it,  shining 
with  a  bluish  luster.  Such 
staphylomata  accordingly 
form  a  slate-colored  or  bluish- 
black  hemisphere,  which  in 
form  and  color  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  a  blue  grape, 
whence  the  name  staphyloma 
(<rra4>uXr;,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  Afterward  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
staphyloma  occurs.  If  this  takes  place  first  under  the  form  of  separate, 
stout  bands,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  constricted  in 
spots  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  blackberry,  what  is  called  staphy- 
loma racemosum  is  produced.     Old  staphylomata  have  for  the  most  part 


Fig.  120. — Total  Spherical  Staphyloma  op  the  Ck)R- 
NEA  with  Consecittive  Elevation  op  Tension, 
Originating  from  the  Total  Prolapse  or  the 
Iris  Represented  in  Fig.  119. 

Out  of  the  iris,  t  (Fiff.  119).  which  has  been  thinned 
out  in  consequence  of  its  protrusion,  a  thick  cicatrix, 
N,  has  grown,  in  which  a  thin  spot,  a,  corresponds  to 
what  was  once  the  pupil  (p.  Fig.  119),  while  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cicatrix  the  retinal  pigment  of  the 
iris  remains  as  a  black  coating,  t.  The  staphyloma  is 
ently  directly  continuous  with  the  sclera,  «S,  from 


uch  it  is  separated  only  by  Schlemm 's  canal,  «.  For,  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  tension,  the  periphery  of  the 
iris  has  been  pressed  against  the  cornea  so  that  the  ante- 
rior chamber  (v,  Fig.  119)  has  disappeared,  and  the  iris 
and  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  are  fused  into  a 
single  ma»s  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  staphy- 
loma. As  a  comparison  of  the  two  figures  shows,  the 
limits  of  the  cornoo-scleral  margin  have  been  enlarged. 
Because  of  this,  and  also  because  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
lens,  L,  the  zonula  has  become  tightly  stretched,  and  has 
drawn  the  atrophic  ciliary  processes,  c,  inward.  The  lens 
is  cataractous.  shrunken,  and  has  at  its  anterior  pole  a 
pyramidal  cataract,  p. 
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a  thick  white  wall,  in  which  usually  one  or  two  dark  spots  may  be 
observed,  resulting  either  from  a  deposition  of  pigment  or  from  localized 
thinning  (Fig.  120,  a).  Staphylomata  are  generally  traversed  by  one  or 
two  pretty  large  vessels  originating  from  the  conjunctiva.  On  account 
of  the  opaqueness  of  the  staphyloma,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  all  taken  up  into  the  staphyloma — that  is, 
all  of  it  except  its  extreme  periphery,  which  is  so  closely  applied  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  what  remains  of  the  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  anterior  chamber. 

A  partial  staphyloma  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  cornea.  It 
rises  as  a  white  prominence,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  cone  (staphyloma 
partiale  conicum);  spherical  protuberances  (staphyloma  partiale  spha&- 
ricum)  are  pretty  rare  in  the  case  of  partial  staphylomata.  The  relation 
here,  therefore,  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  total  staphyloma. 
Partial  staphyloma  usually  extends  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  while  in  the  other  direction  there  is  a  portion 
of  the  cornea  of  varying  extent  which  is  still  left,  and  which,  moreover, 
is  generally  transparent,  so  that  the  iris  can  be  recognized  behind  it. 
The  iris  is  drawn  forward  to  the  staphyloma,  so  that  the  pupil  is  dis- 
placed toward  the  latter  and  often  partly  concealed  by  it.  Indeed,  the 
pupil  may  be  closed  up  altogether  if  the  whole  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris  is  incorporated  in  the  staphyloma  (as  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
total  staphyloma). 

Etiology — Staphyloma  constitutes  the  final  outcome  of  the  corneal 
ulcer  with  perforation,  and  is  nothing  but  the  prolapsed  iris  which  has 
become  protruded  and  transformed  into  cicatricial  tissue.  The  pro- 
trusion may  be  primary  or  secondary  in  its  development. 

(a)  A  primary  protrusion  is  produced  in  the  following  way:  After 
perforation  of  the  cornea  has  occurred,  the  iris  becomes  prolapsed  and 
bulges  forward.  The  cicatrization  which  follows,  and  which  in  favor- 
able cases  produces  flattening  of  the  prolapse,  can  not  in  unfavorable 
cases  do  away  with  the  protrusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  prolapsed  iris 
remains  protruded  at  the  same  time  that  is  it  gradually  converted 
into  cicatricial  tissue;  it  becomes  consolidated  while  still  in  a  position 
of  protrusion  (thus  from  the  prolapse  of  iris  in  Fig.  119  is  formed  the 
staphyloma  represented  in  Fig.  120).  A  total  or  partial  staphyloma 
develops  according  as  a  total  or  partial  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  existed. 
The  causes  which  oppose  the  conversion  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  into  a 
flat  scar  and  which  favor  the  formation  of  a  staphyloma  are  chiefly  two: 
The  first  is  large  size  of  the  perforation.  In  very  small  perforations 
there  is  no  development  whatever  of  staphyloma;  and  the  larger  the  per- 
foration, the  more  likely  is  it  that  a  staphyloma  will  develop.  The  second 
cause  is  improper  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  this  regard 
the  chief  factors  to  be  considered  are,  in  adults,  great  physicial  exertion; 
in  children,  crying,  and  also  squeezing  together  of  the  lids;  and,  in  both, 
great  straining  at  stool.     The  temporary  increase  of  tension  induced 
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by  this  means  distends  the  newly  formed  and  yielding  cicatricial  tissue; 
but  as  the  latter  has  no  elasticity,  it  does  not  return  to  its  former  di- 
mensions after  the  elevation  of  tension  has  disappeared,  but  remains 
permanently  protruded. 

(6)  We  speak  of  a  secondary  protrusion  when  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
at  first  heals  with  the  formation  of  a  flat  scar,  which  latter  afterward 
bulges  out  again.  The  cause  of  this  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  same 
injurious  influences  that  have  been  enumerated  above — e.  g.,  by  the 
too  early  resumption  of  work  by  a  patient  with  a  recently  cicatrized 
corneal  ulcer.  The  recent  cicatrix  is  still  too  yielding  to  offer  a  proper 
resistance  to  the  repeated  though  transitory  elevations  of  intra-ocular 
pressure,  and  so  becomes  gradually  distended.  But  in  any  case  a  pro- 
trusion is  sure  to  occur  whenever  the  entire  pupillary  border  of  the  iris 
is  incorporated  in  the  fresh  cicatrix.  Then,  in  consequence  of  the  shut- 
ting off  of  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber  (seclusio  pupillae), 
increase  of  tension  sets  in  which  produces  bulging  of  the  yielding  scar 
tissue  (Figs.  122-124). 

A  staphyloma,  accordingly,  in  its  origin  is  not  a  bulging  of  the 
corneal  tissue,  but  of  the  iris.  It  develops  from  a  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
which  is  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue — that  is,  it  develops  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  cornea  no  longer  exists.  It  would  therefore  be 
more  correct  to  speak  of  staphyloma  iridis.  In  fact,  the  transition 
from  prolapse  of  iris  to  staphyloma  is  altogether  gradual,  so  that  at 
a  certain  stage  of  its  development  the  protrusion  in  the  eye  may  be 
equally  well  denoted  as  an  old  prolapse  of  the  iris  or  as  a  recent  staphy- 
loma. 

Consequences  of  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. — The  sight  is  al- 
ways diminished.  In  total  staphyloma  it  is  reduced  to  the  mere  ability 
to  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness.  In  partial  staphyloma  the 
degree  of  sight  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  part  of  the  cornea  that 
is  still  preserved,  and  also  upon  the  position  of  the  pupil.  Even  in 
the  most  favorable  case,  in  which  a  part  of  the  pupil  happens  still  to  lie 
behind  perfectly  transparent  cornea,  the  sight  is  considerably  reduced 
by  the  irregular  curvature  which  is  present  not  only  at  the  site  of  the 
staphyloma  itself,  but  to  a  less  degree  over  the  whole  cornea.  Large 
staphylomata  produce  a  very  conspicuous  disfigurement.  They  also 
cause  trouble  by  giving  rise  through  mechanical  irritation  to  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  increased  secretion,  lachrymation, 
etc.  Closure  of  the  lids  is  rendered  difficult  in  the  case  of  large  staphy- 
lomata by  the  great  size  of  the  protrusion;  the  apex  of  the  latter,  being 
but  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  becomes  dry  (xerotic),  or  becomes 
*tA%e  of  ulcers  (atheromatous  ulcers).  Sometimes  the  lids  are  forced 
mich  apart  by  the  staphyloma  that  ectropion  develops. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by 
of  tension.  With  regard  to  the  relation  between  this  and  the 
,  two  sets  of  cases  exist — i.  e.,  the  increase  of  tension  may  be 
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the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  staphyloma.  The  former  is  the  case  when 
the  cicatrization  of  the  prolapsed  iris  has  produced  seclusion  of  the 
pupil,  a  condition  which  first  causes  increase  of  tension,  and  then,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  ectasis  of  the  cicatrix.  (See  above  the  remarks  on 
secondary  protrusion.)  The  second  class  of  cases  comprises  all  those 
staphylomata  which  have  originated  under  normal  conditions  of  tension 
and  are  hence  due  simply  to  the  yielding  character  of  the  scar.  In 
these  the  increase  of  tension  does  occur  as  an  additional  symptom,  but 
not  till  later. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  intra-ocular  pressure  that  is  percep- 
tible to  the  touch,  elevation  of  tension  finds  its  chief  expression  in  a 
diminution  of  sight,  which  finally  ends  in  complete  blindness.  Pain, 
too,  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  elevation  of  tension.  Moreover,  as 
soon  as  the  increase  of  tension  has  set  in,  it  gives  rise  to  further  changes 
both  in  the  staphyloma  and  also  in  the  whole  eyeball.  Thin- walled 
staphylomata  are  made  to  protrude  farther  and  farther  by  the  height- 
ened pressure,  and  thus  suffer  an  increasing  attenuation  of  their  wall, 
until  the  latter,  from  almost  any  trifling  cause,  ruptures  at  some  particu- 
larly yielding  spot.  Opening  of  the  staphyloma  may  also  occur  from 
perforation  of  one  of  those  ulcers  which  so  frequently  develop  at  the 
apex  of  the  staphyloma,  either  as  a  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  nutrition  of  the  scar  tissue.  In  either  case  when 
perforation  takes  place  the  aqueous  humor  is  discharged  in  great 
abundance;  and  the  staphyloma  collapses,  becomes  smaller,  and  remains 
so  for  some  time.  But  perforation  of  the  staphyloma  may  also  be  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  intra-ocular  hemorrhage,  or  by  severe  irido-cyclitis 
or  panophthalmitis.  Then  the  eyeball  undergoes  atrophy,  and  by  this 
means  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  of  the  staphyloma  takes  place. 

The  scleral  portion  of  the  eyeball,  too,  when  the  elevation  of  tension 
has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  gives  way  and  becomes  distended,  espe- 
cially in  young  people  in  whom  the  sclera  is  more  extensible.  In  this 
case  we  observe  both  total  and  partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera.  In  the 
former,  the  sclera  becomes  uniformly  distended,  the  entire  eyeball  grows 
larger,  and  the  sclera  becomes  so  thin  as  to  look  bluish  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  chorioidal  pigment  shines  through  it.  In  the  second 
case,  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea  bulges  forward  under  the 
form  of  a  circumscribed  swelling,  which  appears  dark  from  the  pigment 
shining  through  it;  intercalary  and  ciliary  staphylomata  (see  §  55)  are 
developed.  Very  frequently  general  and  partial  ectasia?  of  the  sclera 
are  found  simultaneously  in  the  same  eye,  which  may  thus  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 

47.  Treatment. — Stress  is  chiefly  to  be  laid  upon  prophylaxis.  The 
physician  who  has  to  treat  an  eye  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  must  make 
every  endeavor  to  secure  the  production  of  a  flat  cicatrix.  He  should 
not  suffer  a  staphyloma  to  develop  before  his  very  eyes.  In  this  con- 
nection, what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  (page  173) 
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may  be  consulted.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  formation 
of  a  flat  cicatrix  we  must,  while  the  latter  is  still  recent,  take  measures 
to  keep  it  from  bulging  out  again.  With  this  end  in  view  we  should 
refrain  from  discharging  the  patient  too  soon  from  treatment,  and  par- 
ticularly we  must  advise  him  to  abstain  for  a  long  time  from  all  severe 
physical  exertion.  It  is  often  advisable  before  discharging  the  patient 
to  perform  an  iridectomy,  whenever  this  can  be  done,  as  by  this  means 
the  subsequent  development  of  an  ectasis  is  most  effectually  counter- 
acted. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  staphyloma  which  has  already  developed, 
our  treatment  must  have  a  different  object  in  view,  according  as  the 
case  in  hand  is  a  total  or  a  partial  staphyloma.  With  the  former  the 
sight  is  irreparably  lost,  since  there  is  no  transparent  cornea  left;  we 
must  hence  confine  ourselves  to  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the 
disfigurement  produced  by  the  staphyloma.  With  partial  staphylomata, 
our  first  aim  is  to  improve  whatever  sight  may  be  left,  or  at  least  to 
preserve  it  from  further  injury  (as  would  be  produced  by  increase  of 
tension).  The  methods  which  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  staphyloma 
are  all  of  an  operative  character. 

(a)  Total  Staphyloma. — The  simplest  procedure  is  incision  of  the 
staphyloma.  This  is  done  with  the  expectation  that  as  a  consequence 
of  it  the  staphyloma  will  collapse,  and,  because  of  the  retraction  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  of  which  it  consists,  will  remain  permanently  flat. 
Evidently  this  procedure  is  crowned  with  success  only  when  the  staphy- 
loma is  thin-walled  enough  to  collapse  after  the  incision  has  been  made; 
it  is,  therefore,  indicated  only  in  those  recent  staphylomata  which  are 
still  akin  to  prolapse  of  the  iris.  The  incision  is  made  by  means  of  a 
cataract  knife.  The  section  is  made  in  various  ways:  either  in  a  straight 
line  and  transversely  across  the  middle  of  the  staphyloma  (Küchler), 
or  in  a  curved  direction  and  concentrically  with  the  lower  corneal  mar- 
gin, so  that  a  flap  is  formed  of  the  wall  of  the  staphyloma.  The  latter 
way  of  making  the  section  has  the  advantage  of  causing  a  marked 
gaping  of  the  wound,  since  the  flap  contracts  owing  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  Consequently,  the  lips  of  the  wound  are 
prevented  from  rapidly  reuniting,  in  which  case  the  ectasis  would  soon 
be  reproduced  and  the  incision  would  have  to  be  repeated.  If  the 
wound  in  the  flap  should  not  gape  sufficiently,  the  flap  must  be  re- 
trenched by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  it.  After  the  completion  of  the 
section,  the  lens,  in  case  it  is  still  in  the  eye,  must  be  removed  by  lacerat- 
ing the  anterior  capsule. 

Simple  ablation  of  the  staphyloma  by  Beer's  method  is  performed 
by  first  separating  the  lower  half  of  the  staphyloma  from  its  base  by  a 
curved  incision  made  with  the  cataract  knife.  The  flap  thus  formed  is 
grasped  with  the  forceps,  and  then  the  upper  half  of  the  staphyloma 
is  cut  off  from  its  base  by  means  of  the  scissors.  The  lens,  which  now 
presents,  is    removed    by   opening    the    capsule.     The  gap  which  has 
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been  substituted  for  the  staphyloma  by  the  operation  may  now  be  left 
to  be  closed  by  the  unaided  action  of  cicatrization.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  close  the  gap  by  sutures  passed  through  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  of  the  staphyloma,  which  have  been  left  for  the  purpose. 
These  sutures  on  being  drawn  tight  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together  horizontally. 

A  still  more  secure  union  is  effected  if  we  follow  up  the  ablation  with 
a  conjunctival  suture  (De  Wecker),  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  performed  at  present.  We  begin  the  operation  by  divid- 
ing the  conjunctiva  all  round  the  limbus  and  separating  it  for  some 
little  distance  from  the  subjacent  sclera,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  for- 
ward to  the  proper  extent.    Then  we  pass  the  threads  through  the  free 


[Fio.121. — Abscission  op  Staphyloma.     Knapp's  Method.    (After  Norris  and  Oliver.) 

Before  sbscising  the  staphyloma  a  stitch  is  entered  4  mm.  above  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cor- 
nea (at  c),  |>araed  temporally  through  the  conjunctiva  and  episcleral  tissue,  brought  out  so  aa  to  form 
the  loop  e,  re-entered  Below  at  d,  and  brought  out  again  beneath  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea. 
A  similar  stitch  is  passed  on  the  nasal  side.  The  staphyloma  is  then  abscised  by  Beer's  method  and 
the  two  ends  c  ana  d  of  the  first  stitch  drawn  taut  until  the  loop  e  is  converted  into  a  straight  line. 
The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  inner  stitch.  The  gap  made  by  the  abscission  is  thus  convened  into 
a  vertical  slit.    The  sutures  are  then  tied. — D.] 

edge  of  the  conjunctiva.  We  do  this  by  running  through  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  a  number  of  vertical  threads,  which  subsequently  are 
tied  so  as  to  form  interrupted  sutures.  Before  the  sutures  are  drawn 
tight,  we  ablate  the  staphyloma  as  in  Beer's  method,  and  expel  the  lens 
from  the  eye.  Then  we  close  the  conjunctival  wound  by  knotting  the 
sutures.  We  may  also  apply  the  suture  by  passing  a  single  thread  in 
and  out  all  round  the  margin  of  the  detached  conjunctiva,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  come  out  close  by  each  other,  and, 
when  they  are  knotted  together,  constrict  the  conjunctiva  after  the 
manner  of  a  tobacco  bag  (tobacco-bag  suture).  After  passing  stitches 
through  the  conjunctiva,  we  turn  the  latter  back  and  the  stitches  with 
it,  and  then  carefully  scrape  off  the  limbus  conjunctivae  as  well  as  the 
epithelium  at  the  margin  of  the  staphyloma,  since  if  we  did  not  do  so 
the  conjunctiva,  being  stitched  over  an  epithelial-clad  surface  would  not 
adhere  to  it.    Then  we  abscise  the  staphyloma  by  Beer's  method,  in 
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such  a  way  that  a  narrow  marginal  portion  is  left  above  and  below. 
Through  these  marginal  portions  threads  which  are  designed  to  close 
the  gap  in  the  eyeball  are  passed  and  drawn  out  into  loops.  Then 
before  the  stitches  are  approximated  we  expel  the  lens  by  opening  the 
lens  capsule.  We  apply  the  stitches  beforehand,  because  after  the  lens 
is  removed  there  is  risk  that  the  vitreous  will  escape,  and  hence,  we 
ought  not  to  be  losing  time  in  applying  sutures,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  close  the  wound  promptly  by  tying  threads  that  have  been  al- 
ready passed.  Last  of  all,  the  stitches  that  have  been  passed  through 
the  conjunctiva  are  drawn  together  and  tied. 

Ablation  with  the  appHcation  of  a  suture  is  suitable  for  all  cases  of 
old  staphylomata  with  thick  walls,  for  which  incision  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient. 

Those  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  in  which  a  considerable 
ectasis  of  the  sclera  has  developed  as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  ten- 
sion are  in  general  not  adapted  for  ablation.  We  should  then  run  the 
risk  of  getting  a  violent  hemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
diminution  of  the  previously  increased  tension.  For  such  cases,  in 
which  the  eyeball  is  increased  sometimes  to  quite  an  enormous  size, 
the  only  thing  feasible  is  enucleation^  which  relieves  the  troublesome 
symptoms  and  at  the  same  time  also  the  disfigurement,  inasmuch  as 
an  artificial  eye  can  then  be  worn  in  place  of  the  hideous,  enlarged  eye- 
ball For  the  method  of  performing  enucleation,  see  the  section  on 
Operations  (§   166). 

(6)  Partial  Staphyloma. — In  this,  treatment  seeks  a  threefold  ob- 
ject: to  improve  the  sight,  to  cause  flattening  of  the  ectasis,  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  increase  of  tension,  or  to  do  away  with 
it  in  case  it  has  already  set  in. 

Simple  in<:ision,  which  must  be  followed  up  by  the  application  of  a 
pressure  bandage  for  a  pretty  long  time,  accomplishes  its  end  only  in 
recent  staphylomata,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  thin.  In  older  and 
thicker  scars,  excision,  with  or  without  the  operation  of  uniting  the 
edges  of  the  wound  by  sutures,  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  most  ap- 
proved remedy  that  we  possess  against  ectatic  scars  is  iridectomy.  This 
should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  that  the  incision  lies  in  the  sclera 
and  a  broad  coloboma  is  produced,  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the  iris. 
We  try  to  find  for  our  iridectomy  that  spot  which  represents  the  great- 
est improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  vision,  the  pupil  being  shifted 
to  a  point  behind  the  most  transparent  part  of  the  cornea.  Further- 
more, by  means  of  the  iridectomy,  an  increase  in  tension  is  prevented 
from  developing,  or,  if  it  has  already  developed,  it  is  done  away  with. 
Moreover,  in  cases  of  staphylomata  with  thin  walls,  a  flattening  of  the 
ectasis  is  obtained  by  the  iridectomy,  if  the  eye  is  kept  beneath  a  pres- 
sure bandage  for  a  long  time  after  the  operation.  In  thick-walled  and 
unyielding  staphylomata,  it  is  ad\'isable  to  combine  excision  with  iri- 
dectomy.   We  begin  by  doing  the  former,  and  put  off  the  iridectomy  to 
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some  weeks  later,  when  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  has  taken  place — 
doing  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  renewed  bulging  of  the  freshly  formed 
cicatrix. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  partial  staphyloma  in  which,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  tension,  the  sight  has  been  already  either  in  great  part  or 
altogether  annihilated,  no  gain  in  this  regard  can  be  expected.  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  advisable  to  perform  an  iridectomy  in  most  cases  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  consequences  of  the  increased  tension, 
such  as  partial  ectasis  of  the  sclera,  enlargement  of  the  entire  eyeball, 
etc.  Of  course,  iridectomy  can  be  performed  in  such  cases  only  so  long 
as  the  anterior  chamber  is  still  existent.  As  soon  as  the  iris,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  tension,  has  been  squeezed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  and  has  become  cemented  to  it,  the  performance 
of  iridectomy  has  become  technically  impossible. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of  the  therapeutic  means  at  our 
command,  the  cicatrix  in  many  cases  keeps  constantly  bulging  anew, 
the  increase  in  tension  returns  every  time,  and  thus  the  eye  slowly  but 
inevitably  goes   blind. 

Anatomy  of  Staphyloma  of  the  CJornea. — The  wall  of  the  staphyloma  consists 
of  a  dense,  tough  cicatricial  tissue,  which  is  traversed  by  a  few  vessels,  and  often  con- 
tains pigment  imbedded  in  it.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  differs  greatly ;  it  varies 
from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  thickness  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  normal  cornea,  and  more.  Very  thick  staphyloma ta  are  often  as  hard  as  cartilage, 
and  when  ablation  is  performed  can  scarcely  be  cut  through.  Thick  and  thin  spots 
frequently  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  same  staphyloma  (Figs.  120  and  124).  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  covered  by  a  thick,  irregular  layer  of  epithelium,  some- 
times containing  epithelisd  pearls.  The  posterior  surface  is  frequently  uneven,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  in  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  black 
pigment  (Fig.  120,  i,  and  Fig.  124),  which  is  nothing  but  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
of  the  iris.  As  however,  this  has  to  be  distributed  over  such  a  large  surface,  it  is  rare- 
fied, so  that  the  epithelial  coating  shows  numerous  gaps,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
staphyloma,  corresponding  to  what  was  once  the  pupil,  it  is  often  entirely  wanting. 
Through  staphylomata  with  thin  walls  light  can  be  passed  by  means  of  focal  illumi- 
nation, and  in  this  way  the  pigment  layer  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  living  eye. 
Why  Bowman's  membrane  should  be  wanting  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  staphy- 
loma, and  Descemet *s  membrane  on  its  posterior  surface,  is  self-evident  since  the 
staphyloma  is  not  cicatrized  cornea,  but  is  iris,  and  represents  a  spot  at  which  the 
cornea  has  been  destroyed.  It  is  only  on  the  sloping  sides  and  the  edges  of  the  staphy- 
loma, which  are  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  cornea,  that  both  these  membranes  can 
still  l)e  demonstrated.  This  is  more  the  case  in  a  conical  than  in  a  spherical  staphy- 
loma. A  spherical  staphyloma,  in  fact,  is  produced  in  cases  where  the  sides  of  the 
perforation  shelve  off  abruptly,  so  that  the  cornea  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opening  has  its  normal  thickness.  In  this  case,  when  the  prolapsed  iris  is  driven 
out  into  the  opening,  the  adjoining  corneal  tissue  takes  little  or  no  part  in  it.  The  sides 
of  the  prolapse  rise  at  right  angles  to  the  adjoining  corneal  surface,  and  thus  a  spherical 
staphyloma  is  formed.  A  staphyloma  of  this  sort  readily  develops  when,  as  in  Fig. 
119,  only  a  narrow  marginal  rim  of  cornea  is  left.  This  rim  then  is  directed  forward, 
while  the  sclera  being  firm  offers  resistance,  so  that  now  there  is  a  furrow  formed  at 
the  comeo-scleral  junction  (Fig.  120).  The  latter  is  particularly  apt  to  develop  such  a 
furrow,  since  even  under  normal  conditions  it  forms  a  re-entrant  angle.  A  conical 
staphyloma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  a  less  extensive  perforation  (Fig.  122), 
in  which  the  portions  of  cornea  forming  the  walls  of  the  aperture  taper  down  toward 
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the  latter,  and  on  account  of  their  thinness  are  driven  forward  at  the  same  time  with 
the  prolapsed  iris.  The  fully  developed  ectasis,  therefore,  consists  only  in  its  central 
part  of  old  prolapsed  iris,  its  lateral  slopes  being  in  large  part  formed  of  the  tapering, 
protruded  cornea  (Fig.  124).  For  this  reason  the  ectasis  does  not  rise  abruptly  from 
the  cornea,  but  presents  a  gradual  slope  from  its  margin  up,  so  that  a  conicsd  shape  is 
thus  given  to  it. 

In  staphyloma  the  iris  persists  as  an  independent  structure  only  in  cases  in  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  pupil  has  remained  free,  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 


Fig.  123. 


Fio.  124. 


Figs.  122-124. — Development  of  a  Total  Conical  Staphyloma.    Magnified  3X1. 

Fig.  122. — A  lar^e  ulcer  has  destroyed  the  central  portions  of  the  oomea.  Into  the  I4>ature  left 
by  the  perforation  projects  the  iris;  on  the  right  side,  r,  presenting  onlv  by  its  pupillary  border,  while  on 
the  left  side,  /,  it  forms  a  real  prolap.ie.  A  gray  mass,  e,  composed  of  coagulated  fibnn,  pus  corpusdee, 
and  detritus,  fills  the  perforation  and  covers  the  exposied  iris.  The  anterior  chamber,  v,  is  very  shallow, 
and  nevertheless  the  posterior  chamber  has  become  shallower  as  well,  because  the  lens  is  pushed  for- 
ward.    Moreover,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula,  has  an  increased  curvature. 

Fig.  123. — In  place  of  the  prolapsed  ins  a  somewhat  protuberant  scar  has  developed,  which  is 
thinner  than  the  cornea,  and  in  which  is  included  the  entire  pupillarv  margin  of  the  ins.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  seclu.Hio  pupillsB  the  whole  iris  has  been  pushed  forward  right  up  against  the  cornea,  so 
tnat  the  anterior  chamber  has  disappeared  and  the  posterior  chamber  has  become  correspondingly 
deeper.  The  lens  has  re-acquirod  its  normal  shape,  and  shows  beginning  opacification  of  its  cortical 
layers  and  wrinkling  of  the  anterior  capsule  in  the  region  formerly  occupiedf  by  the  pupil,  k. 

Fig.  124. — The  increase  of  tension  that  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  seclusio  pupiUse  has  produced 
a  uniform  protrusion  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea,  which  now  form  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
conical  protuberance,  and  which  are  not  separated  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  the  central 
cicatrix.  On  the  right  side  of  the  drawing  the  iris  can  still  be  made  out,  although  fast  adherent  to  the 
cornea  and  greatly  atrophied.  On  the  left  side  nothing  is  left  of  the  iris  but  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
coating  the  posterior  wall  of  the  staphyloma.  The  wall  of  the  staphyloma  shows  various  protuber- 
ances caused  by  the  con.*»tant  increase  in  tension.  The  largest  of  these,  a,  situated  directly  in  front  of 
the  ciliary  body,  represents  a  beginning  intercalary  staphyloma.  The  posterior  chamber  is  very  deep, 
the  ciliary  body,  owing  to  atrophy,  is  flattened  out,  and  the  lens  is  shrunken,  flat  like  a  cake,  and 
presents  a  capsular  thickening,  k. 


hers  can  communicate  through  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  pupillary  border 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  cicatrix  (seclusio  pupillae),  increase  of  tension  sets  in, 
and  as  the  iris  is  conse(iuently  pushed  forward  right  up  to  the  cornea  (Fig.  123),  the 
shallow  anterior  chamber,  which  was  present  at  the  outset  (Figs.  119  and  122,  r),  dis- 
appears. Then  the  iris  becomes  more  and  more  intimately  adherent  to  the  cornea, 
and  becomes  constantly  thinner  and  thinner  as  a  result  of  atrophy,  so  that  at  last 
scarcely  anything  of  it  but  the  pigment  layer  remains  to  cover  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  .staphyloma  (Fig.  124).  In  such  cases,  even  when  the  marginal  portions  of  the 
cornea  are  still  somewhat  transparent,  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy  has  become 
technically  impossible. 
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Ab  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower  the  posterior  becomes  deeper;  in 
total  staphylomata,  the  whole  large  space  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  staphy« 
loma  and  the  lens  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  posterior  chamber  (Figs.  120  and  124). 

The  ciliary  body  suffers  mainly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  tension,  which  causes 
it  to  atrophy,  especially  if  an  ectasis  of  the  sclera  develops  in  the  ciliary  region  (staphy- 
loma ciliare).  Furthermore,  the  ciliary  processes  are  sometimes  very  strongly  pulled 
upon  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  are  thus  elongated  (c,  Fig.  120). 

The  lens  very  frequently  suffers  changes  in  the  case  of  staphylomata.  In  total 
staphylomata  it  is  often  entirely  wanting,  because  it  has  been  discharged  from  the 
eye  through  the  pupil  at  the  time  when  a  large  perforation  existed.  If  the  lens  is  still 
present  it  frequently  shows  alterations  of  position,  being  tilted  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  bulging  of  the  staphyloma.  Sometimes  we  find  it  partially  adherent  to  the 
staphyloma,  or  it  vibrates  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  because  of  the  atrophy  of 
the  stretched  zonula  of  Zinn.  These  alterations  in  the  lens  favor  the  development  of 
an  increase  in  tension;  for  this  reason,  after  performing  incision  or  ablation  of  the 
staphyloma,  we  remove  the  lens  from  the  eye.  Very  frequently  the  lens  is  rendered 
opaque  either  in  toto  or  only  at  its  anterior  pole  (anterior  polar  cataract,  p,  Fig.  120). 
In  some  few  cases  we  may  find  the  lens  greatly  diminished  in  size,  or  even  shrunken 
into  a  mere  membrane  (Fig.  124). 

The  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  also  suffer  from  the  increase  in  tension.  Excavation 
of  the  optic  nerve,  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  and  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  may 
develop. 

As  a  rule,  the  increase  of  tension  resulting  from  staphyloma  develops  quite  gradu- 
ally. But  sometimes  protrusions  of  the  cicatrix  and  increase  of  tension  take  place 
simultaneously  and  in  a  sudden  fashion,  as  the  following  example  may  illustrate:  A 
person  lias  had  an  ulcus  serpens  which  has  destroyed  the  cornea  in  its  central  part. 
Under  suitable  treatment  the  prolapsed  iris  is  in  process  of  transformation  into  a  flat 
cicatrix.  Then,  one  morning  the  patient  complains  of  violent  pain  which  has  suddenly 
developed  in  the  eye.  After  removing  the  bandage  we  find  the  eye,  which  the  day 
before  was  almost  free  from  irritation,  now  the  seat  of  a  dusky  ciliary  injection.  The 
cicatrix  is  bulged  forward  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  shal- 
low, or  is  altogether  abolished,  because  the  iris  is  pressed  against  the  cornea.  The 
latter  looks  dull,  and  small  hemorrhages  are  visible  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  eye  is  hard,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  An  external  cause  for  this 
sudden  change  in  the  course  of  healing  is  generally  not  discoverable. 

2.  Keratedasia. 

48.  By  keratectasia  we  understand  a  protrusion  of  the  cornea,  which 
makes  its  appearance  after  inflammation  of  the  latter,  without,  how- 
ever, any  perforation  having  taken  place.  The  protrusion,  therefore, 
in  this  case  consists  of  corneal  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  staphylo- 
mata, in  which  it  is  formed  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  From  ectasias  of 
the  cornea  of  non-inflammatory  origin — i.  e.,  keratoconus  and  kerato- 
globus — the  inflammatory  ectasia  of  the  cornea  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  bulging  portion  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammation, is  opaque. 

Inflammation  produces  protrusion  of  the  cornea  by  thinning  it  or 
by  softening  it.  It  produces  protrusion  by  thinning  in  those  cases  in 
which  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  destoyed  the  superficial  lamellae  of  the 
latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  posterior  lamellae  are  no  longer  able  by 
themselves  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure  {keratectasia  ex 
ulcere,  Fig.  125).  If  all  the  layers  as  far  as  the  membrane  of  Descemet 
16 
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have  been  destroyed,  a  hernia  of  this  membrane  (keratocele)  is  produced, 
which  may  cicatrize  in  this  ectatic  form.  In  this  case  this  hernia  per- 
sists as  a  perfectly  transparent  vesicle  which  projects  above  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  an  opaque  cicatricial  ring. 

Ectasis  of  the  cornea  may  also  take  place  because  of  a  softening 
that  results  from  inflammation.  Under  this  head  belong  the  keratec- 
tasia  e  panno,  which  develops  when  a  thick  pannus  penetrates  pretty 
deeply  into  the  cornea  proper,  also  the  keratectasia  following  paren- 
chymatous keratitis.  In  these  cases  the  cornea  protrudes  as  a  whole 
and  uniformly,  while  in  keratectasia  ex  ulcere  it  is  generally  only  a 
local  protrusion  that  is  present. 

A  consequence  common  to  all  inflammatory  ectasise  of  the  cornea  is 
that  the  protruding  portions  have  very  little  power  of  regaining  their 
transparency.  Accordingly,  the  prognosis  for  vision  in  pannus,  kera- 
titis parenchymatosa,  etc.,  must  be  regarded. as  essentially  more  un- 


,  •  •  I  Fio.  125. — Keratectasia  ex  Ulcere.     Magnified  25  X  1. 

ij   iF  I  The  thinned  and  bulKing  cicatrix,  N,  is  distin^^uished  from  the  surrounding  normal  oomea  by  ita 

I  ||  •'.  I  denser  structure.     The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  is  thickened,  while  Bowman's  membrane,  6,  is  wanting 

'  .1   !^^  i;  in  this  spot.     On  the  other  hand,  Descemet 's  membrane,  d  along  with  its  epithelium  is  everywhere 

present — a  proof  that  the  ulcer  has  not  perforated. 

favorable  as  soon  as  protrusion  of  the  cornea  shows  itself.     And  in 
considering  the  prognosis  we  must  take  into  account,  besides  the  opac- 
ity of  the  bulging  cornea,  its  alteration  in  curvature  and  the 'resulting 
ij  .  ^  alteration  of  refraction  of  the  eye.    Sometimes  keratectasia  is  followed 

by  increase  of  tension. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  a  fully  developed  keratectasia;  it  is 
attended  with  success  only  when  there  is  a  question  of  combating  a 
protrusion  that  is  in  process  of  development.  The  means  suited  for 
this  latter  purpose  are  repeated  punctures  of  the  cornea  with  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  a  pressure  bandage,  and  iridectomy.  Very  small 
ectasise,  as,  for  example,  small  keratoceles,  we  may  perforate  with  a 
cautery  point  and  then  induce  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  by  the 
long-continued  application  of  a  pressure  bandage. 

Keratectasia  corresponds  to  applanatio  cornea,  staphylonoÄ  to  phthisis  come».    In 
Ij  £  '■ .  the  two  former  cases  the  cornea  itself  is  protruded  or  flattened  in  consequence  of  inflam- 

■;  \  mat  ion.    In  staphyloma  and  in  phthisis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cornea  is  either  partially  or 

.  '(  wholly  destroyed,  and  it  is  the  prolapsed  iris  that  forms  the  ectatic  or  flattened  cicatrix. 

M.  ■ 
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3.  Keratoconu8, 

49.  Symptoms  and  Course. — In  keratoconus,  the  central  part  of  the 
cornea  very  gradually  and  without  inflammatory  symptoms  begins  to 
bulge  forward  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  At  first  the  cornea  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  its  peripheral  portions  keep  their  normal  curvature. 
Accordingly,  the  bulging  forward  of  the  center  of  the  cornea,  as  long  as 
it  has  not  advanced  too  far,  is  recognized  only  by  the  diminution  in 
size  which  the  corneal  reflex  presents  in  the  central  part  of  the  cornea. 
In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  bulging  of  the  center  con- 
stantly increases,  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  cornea  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  conical  projection,  so  that  we  can  perceive  the  conical 
shape  of  the  cornea  at  a  glance,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  eye 
from  the  side  (Fig.  126).  Finally,  the  apex  of  the  cone  becomes  opaque 
and  it«  surface  uneven. 

To  the  patient  the  disease  makes  itself  apparent  only  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  vision.  The  eye  becomes  apparently  myopic,  so  that  all 
objects  have  to  be  brought  up  very  close. 
Nevertheless,  perfectly  sharp  vision  is  not  at- 
tainable by  means  of  spherical  concave  glasses, 
because  the  bulging  of  the  cornea  is  not  spher- 
ical, but  conical  (hyperbohc).  By  the  devel- 
opment of  the  opacity  at  the  apex  of  the  cone 
the  visual  power  is,  of  course,  still  further 
reduced. 

Keratoconus  is  a  rare  disease,  which,  as  ^'*»-  i26.— Kebatoconub. 

a  rule,  affects  both  eyes.     It  begins  for  the 

most  part  between  the  twelfth  and  the  twentieth  year,  develops  very 
gradually  in  the  course  of  years  to  the  height  above  described,  and 
ultimately,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to  a  standstill.  A  subsidence  of  the 
ectasis  is  not  observed;  but  ulceration  or  rupture  of  the  cornea  is  not 
observed  either.  Nor  does  increase  in  tension,  which  so  frequently 
develops  in  inflammatory  ectasiae  of  the  cornea,  occur. 

The  cause  of  the  protrusion  lies  in  a  progressive  thinning  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  gives  way  before  the 
intra-ocular  pressure.  By  what  means  this  thinning  is  produced  is  un- 
known. 

Treatment  can  point  to  but  slight  results  in  this  disease.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  cases  of  moderate  intensity,  and  particularly  if  after  being 
under  observation  for  a  long  time  they  prove  to  be  stationary  it  is  best 
to  content  ourselves  with  an  optical  correction  of  the  refractive  error. 
Usually  a  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  sight  can  be  secured  by  con- 
cave spherical  glasses  either  alone  or  combined  with  cylinders.  [In 
selected  cases  marked  improvement  of  sight  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
disks  with  stenopaeic  holes  or  slits,  the  size  and  shape  of  these  being 
determined  by  careful  experiment  (Mackay,  Hensen,  Snellen,  Fox),  and 
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by  the  hydrodiascope  (see  §  149). — D.]  When  the  protrusion  has 
become  so  great  that  serviceable  vision  cannot  be  obtained  even  with 
glasses,  an  operation  is  indicated.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  substitute 
a  resistant  cicatrix  for  the  attenuated  apex  of  the  cone.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  latter  is  destroyed  by  excision  or  by  cauterization.  The  latter 
must  be  done  with  the  galvanocautery  and  must  be  repeated  several 
times  until  a  sufficient  flattening  of  the  cone  is  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  scar.  Since  the  corneal  cicatrix  thus  obtained  lies  directly 
in  front  of  the  pupil,  a  displacement  of  the  pupil  to  one  side  by  means 
of  an  iridectomy  is  afterward  usually  required;  also  tattooing  of  the 
central  scar  to  diminish  the  dazzling. 

4.  KercUoglobus. 

50.  In  keratoglobus,  the  cornea  as  a  whole  is  larger  than  normal. 
Keratoglobus  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  general  enlargement 
of  the  eyeball  that  constitutes  hydrophthalmus  (buphthalmus),  and 
for  this  reason  reference  must  be  made  to  the  latter  disease  (§  83)  for 
its  description. 

By  many  authors  the  expression  staphyloma  comes  is  employed  in  a  broader 
sense,  and  all  ectasiffi  of  the  cornea  are  designated  under  this  name.  In  that  case  a 
further  division  of  the  term  is  made  by  distinguishing  the  transparent  ectasise  of  the 
cornea,  keratoconus  and  keratoglobus,  under  the  name  of  staphyloma  pellucidum, 
from  cicatricial  staphylomata  and  from  keratectasise. 

In  keratocontis^  the  ectasia  of  the  cornea  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  thin- 
ning of  the  latter  within  the  area  of  the  conical  protrusion.  This  thinning  of  the  cornea 
within  the  area  of  the  conical  protrusion  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  apex  of  the  cone  can  be  dimpled  by  means  of  a  sound.  Anatomical  examinations 
also  have  demonstrated  that  the  cornea  may  be  reduced  in  its  center  to  a  third  of  its 
normal  thickness  (Wagner,  Hulke). 

Owing  to  the  considerable  degree  of  stretching  of  the  cornea,  lacerations  are  pro- 
duced in  Descemet 's  membrane.  The  opacities  which  are  found  at  the  apex  of  the 
keratoconus  are  partly  the  result  of  the  lacerations,  partly  the  result  of  mechanical 
injuries  to  which  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  are  exposed  at  the  point  of  greatest 
prominence.  In  particularly  severe  cases,  ulceration  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  may  be 
produced  in  this  way.  A  keratoconus  of  slight  degree  may  be  readily  overlooked, 
since  the  cornea  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  diagnosis,  however,  can  be  made  even 
in  the  earlier  stages  by  examining  the  corneal  reflex,  particularly  if  we  use  Placido's 
keratoscope  (§  149)  for  the  purpose.  [See  also  Fig.  394.]  The  latter  instrument  at  the 
same  time  shows  most  clearly  that  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  not  ordinarily  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea,  but  somewhat  below  it.  Again,  if  we  illuminate  the  pupil  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  we  see  in  the  red  field  of  the  former  an  annular  shadow  which  is 
particularly  dark  at  one  spot;    this  spot  shifts  with  the  movements  of  the  mirror. 

In  high  degrees  of  keratoconus,  in  which  the  apex  is  already  opaque,  the  distinc- 
tion from  a  keratectasia  following  a  central  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  often  very  difficult. 
We  must  then  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  other  eye.  In  keratoconus 
we  almost  always  find  the  second  eye  diseased  as  well,  although  not  ordinarily  to  the 
same  extent;  while  a  central  keratectasia  could  only  by  a  rare  accident  be  present  at 
the  same  time  in  lx)th  eyes. 

Keratoconus  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than  the  male  sex.  In  some  cases 
the  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  female  patients  that  in  the  course  of  repeated 
pregnancies  the  trouble  has  made  particularly  rapid  progress  each  time  that  pregnancy 
has  occurred. 
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When  we  see  a  keratoconus  at  the  outset  we  can  never  foretell  to  what  extent  it 
will  develop,  since  in  some  instances  it  remains  stationary  after  having  attained  only  a 
moderate  pitch,  at  other  times  it  reaches  the  very  highest  point,  and  moreover  ordin- 
arily acts  in  a  different  sort  of  way  in  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  patient. 

The  results  of  treatment  are  hardly  satisfactory.  Attempts  to  bring  the  kerato- 
conus to  a  stop  in  a  non-operative  way  have  consisted  in  the  long-continued  instillation 
of  a  miotic,  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  in  the  employment  of 
compression.  Neither  procedure  has  any  success  to  point  to.  The  operation  for  kera- 
toconus produces  it  is  true,  a  flattening  of  the  cornea,  but  still  the  curvature  of  the 
latter  is  never  rendered  perfectly  regular,  and  besides  there  is  left  a  central  scar  of  the 
cornea  with  the  accompanying  optical  inconveniences  that  such  a  scar  produces.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  if  a  moderate  improvement  of  the  sight  is  secured  by  the 
operation.  The  operative  treatment  is  tedious,  and  does  not  always  give  a  lasting 
result,  the  cornea  in  many  cases  bulging  again  subsequently,  although  not  as  much 
as  it  did  before.  For  these  reasons  we  usually  decide  upon  operation  only  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  The  method  most  used  today  is  cauterization  of  the 
apex  of  the  cone,  which  by  some  is  done  with,  by  others  without  perforating  the  cor- 
nea. The  latter  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  not  entailing  the  danger  of  producing 
an  anterior  synechia,  but  it  has  rather  often  in  my  experience  proved  inadequate  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  degree  of  flattening.  [Some  have  obtained  good  results  by 
excising  the  apex  or  making  a  crucial  incision  in  it.  All  operations  involve  some 
risk,  as  glaucoma,  irido-cyclitis,  cataract,  or  possibly  sympathetic  inflammation  may 
result  from  them. — D.] 

In  keratoglobua  we  sometimes  see  in  the  otherwise  transparent  cornea  faint,  gray, 
sharply  defined  opacities  of  striate  or  band-like  form.  These  are  the  result  of  isolated 
lacerations  or  detachments  of  Descemets  membrane,  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
keratoconus,  by  the  excessive  stretching  of  the  cornea. 

Tumors  of  the  Cornea. — ^Tumors  that  develop  primarily  in  the  cornea  are  among 
the  greatest  of  rarities.  Isolated  instances  of  primary  papilloma,  fibroma,  myxoma, 
and  sarcoma  of  the  cornea  have  been  published.  The  carcinomata  and  sarcomata 
which  not  infrequently  are  observed  upon  the  cornea  do  not  originate  there,  but  in 
the  adjacent  conjunctiva,  and  in  fact  generally  in  the  limbus.  These  tumors  have 
been  already  considered  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  conjimctiva;  so  also  has 
been  the  dermoid,  a  congenital  form  of  timior,  situated  partly  upon  the  cornea,  partly 
in  the  conjunctiva. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DISEASES   OF  THE  SCLERA. 

Anatomy. 

51.  The  sclera,^  together  with  the  cornea,  forms  the  fibrous  enve- 
lope of  the  eye,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  sphere  having 
a  constriction  corresponding  to  the  basis  of  the  cornea.  The  mean 
diameter  of  this  sphere  (length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye)  amounts  to  24  mm. 
The  sclera  is  thickest  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  where 
it  has  a  thickness  of  about  1  mm.  It  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness 
anteriorly,  becoming^  however,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  most  anterior 
segment,  because  here  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles  become  fused 
with  and  reinforce  it. 

The  sclera  consists  of  fine  fibrillae  of  connective  tissue,  which  are 
united  into  bundles.  These  run,  generally  speaking,  in  two  directions — 
from  before  backward  (meridional  fibers),  and  in  a  direction  concentric 
with  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (circular  or  equatorial  fibers).  Between 
the  bundles  are  found  a  few  flat  cells.  The  tissue  of  the  sclera  and 
of  the  cornea  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  and,  moreover,  at  the 
corneal  margin  pass  into  each  other  without  any  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation. They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bundles  of  fibers,  which  is  much  more  regular  in  the  cornea  than  in 
the  sclera. 

The  sclera  also  contains  branched  pigment  cells,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  met  with  only  in  its  deep  layers  and  also  along  the  vessels  and 
nerves  that  traverse  it.  In  the  living  eye  we  often  perceive  the  pig- 
ment in  the  spots  where  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  emerge  from  the 
sclera,  these  spots  appearing  as  small  brown  dots  upon  the  white  mem- 
brane. Sometimes  we  find  in  the  human  eye  larger,  slate-colored  or 
light  violet  spots  upon  the  sclera  due  to  an  abnormal  pigmentation. 
Such  pigmentation  as  this  is  the  rule  in  many  animals.  If  the  sclera 
is  thin,  the  pigment  of  the  subjacent  chorioid  is  seen  as  a  dark 
substance  shining  through  it.  In  this  case,  which  occurs  especially 
in  children,  the  white  of  the  eye  has  a  bluish  tint,  Uke  thin  white 
porcelain. 

The  sclera  is  traversed  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  but  has  itself  very  few  vessels.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  vessels  contained  in  the  so-called  episcleral 
tissue,  that  loose  connective  tissue  which  envelops  the  sclera  and  in  the 
Ulterior  segment  of  the  eye  attaches  the  conjunctiva  to  it.  In  the 
'  posterior  segment  of  the  eye  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclera, 

*  From  <r<eAT7po«,  hard. 
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which  here  apparently  has  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve 
(foramen  sclerse).  In  reality,  however,  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera 
are  continued  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  through  the  foramen  sclerse  (Fig. 
17;    for  more  precise  particulars,  see  §  1(X)). 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Sclera. 

52.  Inflammation  of  the  sclera  (scleritis),  which  belongs  among  the 
rarer  affections  of  the  eye,  attacks  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera, 
lying  between  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
It  sometimes  affects  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclera,  sometimes 
the  deep  layers  also.  In  the  first  case  the  disease  runs  its  course  without 
entailing  any  injury  upon  the  eye;  but  in  the  second  case  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  sclera  to 
the  other  membranes  of  the  eye.  It  is  hence  of  practical  importance 
to  distinguish  between  a  superficial  and  a  deep  form  of  the  disease 
(episcleritis  and  scleritis  of  authors). 

(a)  Superficial  Form  of  Scleritis  {Episcleritis), 

This  form  makes  its  appearance  as  a  focal  inflammation,  a  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  nodule  forming  in  the  sclera.  At  the  affected 
spot  the  sclera,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  exudate,  bulges  out  in  the 
form  of  a  boss,  so  that  a  prominence  which  is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
more  acute,  and  which  may  reach  or  surpass  the  size  of  a  lentil,  is  found 
here  (Fig.  127).  This  is  traversed  by  vessels  which,  because  deeply 
situated  (episcleral),  are  violet  in  color;  and  it  is  immovably  attached 
to  the  sclera,  while  the  conjunctiva,  though  to  be  sure  injected,  can  be 
moved  about  freely.  The  nodule  feels  hard,  and  is  sometimes  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  Except  at  the  site  of  the  nodule  the  eye  may 
be  perfectly  free  from  injection.  The  subjective  disturbances  vary 
greatly;  frequently  the  disease  is  associated  with  but  slight  discomfort 
for  the  patient,  while  in  other  cases  very  violent  pain  is  present,  which 
for  a  long  time  deprives  the  patient  of  sleep. 

In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  disintegration  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  nodules  never  occur;  on  the  contrary,  they  always  disap- 
pear by  resorption.  After  the  inflammation  has  remained  at  its  acme 
for  some  weeks,  the  nodule  gradually  flattens,  becomes  paler,  and  at 
length  disappears  completely,  after  lasting  altogether  from  four  to  eight 
weeks.  Sometimes  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  it;  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, at  the  spot  where  it  was  situated  a  slate-colored  patch  is  left,  and 
in  the  same  place  the  sclera  appears  somewhat  depressed  and  the  con- 
junctiva is  closely  adherent  to  it  (cicatrix  in  the  sclera).  In  other 
respects  the  eye  suffers  no  after-injury  from  the  inflammation. 

Scleritis  is  peculiarly  prone  to  recur.  The  disease  may,  to  be  sure, 
stop  with  one  or  two  attacks,  or  years  may  intervene  between  the  at- 
tacks;  but  in  other  cases,  scarcely  has  the  first  nodule  disappeared — 
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nay,  even  the  first  one  may  not  have  disappeared — when  a  second  one 
appears  upon  another  portion  of  the  sclera.  Sometimes  the  disease 
does  not  cease  until  nodules  have  developed,  one  after  another,  in  the 
entire  circumcorneal  space,  and  at  length  a  zone  of  gray  discoloration 
is  visible  entirely  surrounding  the  cornea.  By  this  time  the  disease 
has  exhausted  itself,  since  a  new  nodule  does  not  generally  develop  in 
the  spot  where  another  was  situated  before.  But,  before  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  this,  several  years  may  have  elapsed,  during  which  the  patient 
with  but  brief  interruptions  is  annoyed  by  attacks  of  inflammation. 
Moreover  the  disease  very  frequently  attacks  both  eyes.  The  prognos^is 
of  the  superficial  form  of  scleritis  is  hence  unfavorable  in  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease;  while  with  regard  to  the  final  outcome  it  must 

be  stated  as  favorable,  because  the  usefulness 
of  the  eye  for  vision  suffers  no  impairment, 
even  if  the  process  lasts  a  long  time. 

Superficial  scleritis  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only 
in  adults,  and  especially  in  elderly  people. 
In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  connected  with 

rheumatic  or  gouty  affections;  in  others  its 

"'/ml^'-^  origin  is  obscure.     Treatment  avails  but  little 

Fig.  i27.-ScLERm8.  against  it.     We  are  able  to  ameliorate   the 

sidJS?^ÄemTf^m^he^°p^     symptoms  and  accelerate  somewhat  the  sub- 

S?äunc\Tv,3^v'e^il^'n.n^^  sidence  of  the  nodules,  without  having  it  in  our 

it.   To  the  outer  side  and  below,     powor  to  prevent  the  recurreuces.    Sodium 

and  somewhat  closer  to  the  cornea,  , .       i 

Ues  a  gravish  spot  at  the  point     Salicylate    or    aspinn    and   sometimes    also 

where  half  a  year  before  a  scleritio  ii>*  ...  ,,  0      .^ 

eminenoe  had  been  situated.  Colchicine  are  givcn  internally;  furthermore, 

diaphoretic  methods  of  treatment,  derivative 
remedies  in  the  shape  of  mildly  purgative  mineral  waters,  iodide  of 
potassium,  etc.,  may  be  recommended.  As  regards  local  remedies,  we 
may  try  to  produce  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  nodule  by  massaging  it. 
Fat,  either  without  addition  or  under  the  form  of  the  yellow-precipitate 
ointment,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  the  nodule,  which 
can  be  felt  through  the  lid,  is  then  rubbed  and  squeezed  through  the  Ud 
by  means  of  the  fingers.  If  the  disease  is  associated  with  violent  pain, 
we  may  employ  moist  and  warm  compresses,  dionin,  atropine,  and  local 
blood-letting  (six  to  ten  leeches  upon  the  temple)  in  addition  to  the 
massage:  the  latter  procedure,  indeed,  in  these  cases  frequently  can  not 
be  performed  because  the  nodule  is  too  painful.  In  this  event  the 
application  of  the  constant  current  to  the  nodule  by  means  of  a  small 
electrode  (Reuss)  or  the  scarification  of  the  nodule  (Adamück)  has 
been  recommended. 

(6)  Deep  Forms  of  Scleritis. 

In  this  form,  too,  a  swelling  of  the  sclera  exists,  which  may  make 
Hb  appearance  under  the  form  of  separate  prominences,  but  which  more 
bequently  is  not  so  sharply  circumscribed.    In  the  latter  case  the  sclera 
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shows  an  extensive  bluish-red  injection,  sometimes  covering  the  whole 
circumcorneal  region,  and  a  more  uniform  swelling  not  composed  of 
isolated  prominences.  Later  the  sclera  in  this  situation  often  takes  on 
a  peculiar  pale-violet  color  and  a  transparent  look,  that  make  it  re- 
semble fine  porcelain.  But  the  deep  is  distinguished  from  the  super- 
ficial form  most  of  all  by  the  course  of  the  inflammation  and  by  its  being 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  inflammation  in  the  sclera  in  this  case  as  in  the  superficial 
form  leads  not  to  disintegration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  but  to 
their  disappearance  by  resorption  with  the  formation  of  a  residual  dark- 
colored  cicatrix.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  sclera  has  been  under- 
going considerable  attenuation  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  even  though 
this  does  not  exceed  its  normal  amount.  Hence  ectasis  of  the  diseased 
spot  occurs.  This  makes  its  appearance  under  two  forms — either  as  an 
expansion  of  the  whole  surface,  or  as  a  gibbous  protrusion  of  the  sclera. 
In  the  former  case  the  entire  circumcorneal  zone  of  the  sclera,  which 
has  been  colored  gray  by  the  scleritis,  becomes  constantly  more  and 
more  dilated.  Consequently,  the  cornea,  together  with  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  sclera,  is  projected  forward,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  elon- 
gated in  a  sagittal  direction  and  becomes  pear-shaped.  In  the  second 
case,  on  the  contrary,  a  circumscribed  protrusion  of  the  thinned-out 
spots,  raising  them  above  the  level  of  the  healthy  sclera,  is  produced, 
so  that  there  are  seen  rising  about  the  cornea  a  number  of  humps,  which, 
because  of  their  thin  walls,  show  the  dark  pigment  shining  through. 
As  these  belong  to  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body,  they  are  called  ciliary 
staphylomata  (see  §  55). 

Complications  affecting  other  portions  of  the  eye  are  likewise  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  deep  form  of  scleritis.  They  affect  both 
cornea  and  uvea.  In  the  cornea,  infiltrates,  deeply  situated,  develop, 
which  do  not  break  down  into  pus  but  become  absorbed  again,  leaving 
a  permanent  opacity  (sclerosing  keratitis,  see  page  211).  In  the  iris 
we  find  the  signs  of  iritis,  mainly  under  the  guise  of  posterior  synechise 
and  even  of  occlusio  pupillae,  but  never  of  hypopyon.  In  the  chorioid, 
the  inflammation  affects  chiefly  its  most  anterior  portion,  and  causes 
injury  to  vision  chiefly  through  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 
So  in  this  form  of  scleritis  almost  all  parts  of  the  eye  suffer;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  superficial  form. 

Deep  scleritis  almost  always  affects  both  eyes,  and,  as  treatment  is 
unable  to  arrest  it,  is  prolonged  over  a  course  of  years.  It  leads  to  the 
formation  of  dense  corneal  opacities,  to  seclusio  pupillae  with  its  baneful 
consequences,  to  opacities  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  to  myopia  of  high 
degree  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  finally  to  eleva- 
tion of  tension  due  to  the  ectasise  in  the  sclera.  Hence  the  disease  al- 
ways ends  by  producing  great  impairment  or  even  complete  loss  of 
sight. 
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The  deep  form,  in  opposition  to  the  superficial  variety,  affect« 
mainly  young  people  (but  not  children).  It  is  often  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  signs  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  hereditary  syphilis.  In 
the  female  sex,  which  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  male  by 
this  disease,  disturbances  of  menstruation  appear  to  furnish  the  excit- 
ing cause. 

Treatment  has  very  little  power  over  deep  scleritis.  It  has  first  of 
all  to  combat  by  dietetic  and  medicinal  remedies  any  constitutional  af- 
fection that  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
preparations  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  iodureted 
mineral  waters),  or,  in  case  of  the  disturbances  of  menstruation,  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  employed.  As  concerns  the  eye  itself,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  and  iris  must  be  treated  in  the  appropriate 
way.  In  the  sul)sequent  course  of  the  disease  iridectomy  is  frequently 
required,  either  for  optical  reasons,  to  place  the  pupil  behind  that  part 
of  the  cornea  that  is  still  transparent,  or  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
tension  which  may  be  excited  by  the  seclusio  pupillae  or  by  the  ectasise 
of  the  sclera.  Iridectomy,  however,  should,  if  possible,  not  be  per- 
formed until  after  the  subsidence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Tlie  superficial  and  the  deep  variety  of  scleritis  are  not  by  any  means  sharply  dis- 
tingiiiHhed  from  ea<;h  other,  but  show  many  transition  forms.  We  CÄn  not,  in  fact, 
see  in  the  living  eye  how  far  the  inflammation  penetrates  into  the  sclera.  When  we 
make  the  assumption  that  in  the  deep  fonn  the  inflammation  does  extend  more  deeply, 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it;  we  CAn  only  infer  this  indirectly  from  the  subsequent 
thinning  of  the  sclera  and  from  the  spread  of  the  inflammation  to  the  subjacent  uvea. 
In  fa^it,  many  authors  assume  that  the  real  starting  point  of  the  inflammation  in  this 
fonn  lies  in  the  uveA,  and  they  call  it,  therefore,  sclero-chorioiditis  or  uveo-scleritis. 

SfrlftritLs  in  the  well-marked  coses  is  a  very  characteristic  and  easily  recognizable 
diwjaso.  In  light  and  alwrtive  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult.  For  instance, 
a  HfUir'nU'  nodule  which  is  small  and  situate«!  particularly  dose  to  the  margin  of  the 
Crimea,  might  Ixj  taken  for  an  efflorescence  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  follow- 
ing c'luiract«»rs  may  1x3  regarded  as  distinctive:  The  scleritic  nodule  never  actually 
Iii«s  in  Ui<f  liinbus,  and  Ix^side*}  is  not  situated  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  beneath  it,  so 
tliat  the  latter  can  l)e  moved  about  over  it.  Lastly,  the  subsequent  course  will  soon 
cKiur  uf)  the  fliagnosis,  as  the  cezematous  nodule  is  converted  by  superficial  disintegra- 
tion into  a  eonjunctival  ulcer — a  thing  which  never  occurs  with  a  scleritic  nodule. 

In  iMirjjnchyinatouH  keratitis  we  sometimes  find  a  coincident,  slight  but  widely 
dittiWi*!,  circuincorneal  scleritis.  Isolated  nodules  are  sometimes  also  observed  in  the 
Mcktra  tui  a  result  of  syphilis,  hut  a  t^-pical  scleritis  does  not  ordinarily  arise  from  this 

ClilUUt. 

In  many  c;ls<'s  of  diffuse  deep  scleritis  tliere  develop  in  the  inflamed  zone  hard 
whitish  n<Hliii<'s  of  iIkj  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  lie  btmeath  the  conjunctiva,  and  all 
Ht  pnH  ty  niiKrh  i  lie  same  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  They  might  be  taken 
U\r  IuUmtuIoiim  no<in!es,  whirh,  however,  they  are  not.  In  fact,  they  disappear  again 
withtiul   undergoing  disintegration. 

In  e\repiii>naJ  crises  it  lijipjxjns  that  the  inflammation  is  situated  not  in  the  ante- 
rh»r  Hi»gineiil,  but  fiiriiier  hack,  either  in  the  eciuatorial  regions,  or  actually  in  the 
ixvtcrior  Hi'gincn!  of  the  (^yehall.  Sucli  a  srlerüi^  posterior  is  hard  to  diagnosticate, 
b^TfcU*»  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  sdeni,  Ix^ing  in  a  place  which  it  is  impossible 
"u  «ec  »1.  can  nciilicr  In«  s<M;n  nor  feh.  The  symptoms  are  i>ain  and  disturbance  of 
rito  (iphlhaJmoscoiMi  shows  the  cause  of  the  latter  to  be  a  gray  cloudiness  and 
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swelling  or  even  a  detachment  of  the  retina  over  the  scleritic  focus.  In  severe  cases 
there  is  even  some  exophthalmos  and  limitation  of  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball.  As  the 
inflammation  in  the  sclera  abates  the  changes  in  the  retina  and  the  associated  disturb- 
ance of  sight  likewise  disappear. 

Anatomical  examinations  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  cases  of  deep  scleritis,  since  it  is  only  in  these  cases — and  but  occasionally 
then — ^that  enucleation  of  the  eye  is  performed  and  thus  material  for  the  examiDation 


128. — DcEP  ScLERms.    Section  through  the  Region  or  the  Ciliary  Body,  taken  from 
THE  Eyeball  of  a  Twenty-four-year-old  Girl.    Blagnified  24  X  1. 


Fig. 


The  conjunctiva,  B,  which  in  the  enucleation  had  been  cut  oflF  clone  to  the  UmbuB,  is  pretty  stroni^y 
infiltrated.  In  the  nubjacent  sclera.  iS,  are  numerous  narrow  files  of  round  oellii,  which  show  a  special 
disposition  to  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  The  scleritic  nodule,  that  was  visible  on  clinical  exam- 
ination, corresponds  to  a  large,  irregularly  shaped  mass  of  infiltration,  occupying  almost  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  sclera.  The  posterior  section  of  this  mam  is  the  part  that  presents  the  most  marked 
accumulation  of  cells;  in  the  anterior  section  the  cells  are  most  densely  placed  near  the  margin  that  is 
directed  toward  the  cornea — looking  as  if  the  infiltrate  were  making  an  attempt  to  push  its  way  into 
the  latter.  The  anterior  layers  of  tne  cornea,  H,  are  occupied  by  quite  a  large  infiltrate,  i  (sderonng 
keratitis).  In  its  posterior  layers  can  be  made  out  files  of  cells,  which  accompany  the  deep-seated, 
new-formed  vessels,  and  which  show  a  tendency  to  pass  up  from  the  deep  to  the  middle  layers  of  the 
cornea.  The  ciliary  body,  C,  and  the  iris,  /,  are  atrophic.  In  the  former  the  ciliarv  processes  in  par- 
ticular are  greatlv  diminished  in  size.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the  ciliarv  muscle  can  be  seen  the 
cro88  section,  r,  of  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major.  The  iris  also  is  thinnea,  and  chiefly  at  its  periph- 
eral portion,  which  over  the  space,  a  b,  is  closely  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  nas 
become  adherent  to  it.  Descemet 's  membrane,  d,  and  the  lumen  of  Schlemm's  canal  are  consequentlv 
no  longer  to  be  made  out  in  this  situation.  This  peripheral  adhesion  of  the  iris  is  in  consonance  with 
the  increase  of  tension  that  existed  in  the  living  eye. 


obtained.  In  such  cases  the  sclera  is  permeated  in  its  middle  and  deep  layers  with 
uninuclear  leucocytes  (Fig.  128).  In  particularly  severe  cases  in  which  clinically  the 
whole  tissue  appears  to  contain  a  gelatinus  infiltration,  the  sclera  at  the  diseased  spot  is 
transformed  throughout  its  entire  thickness  into  a  tissue  which  contains  an  excessive 
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abundance  of  cells  and  in  which  necrosis  has  set  in  here  and  there.  Sometimes  even 
whole  lamell£e  of  the  sclera  have  become  necrotic  en  masse  and  form  a  sequestrum. 
Sometimes  in  the  cellular  tissue  there  are  scattered  nodules  containing  giant  cells — 
this  without  there  being  any  tuberculosis  present. 

The  more  intensely  the  sclera  is  diseased  the  surer  we  are  to  find  inflammatory 
changes  not  only  in  the  adjacent  cornea,  but  also  in  the  uvea  and  especially  in  the 
chorioid. 

Under  the  name  of  episderUis  periodica  fugax  (subconjimctivitis  of  von  Graefe) 
is  denoted  an  inflammation  of  the  vascular  episcleral  tissue,  distinguished  by  its  tran- 
sient character  and  by  its  tendency  to  recur.  The  recurrences  often  take  place  with  a 
considerable  regularity  at  intervals  of  some  weeks  or  months,  and  may  keep  on  being 
repeated  for  years.  The  separate  attacks  affect  sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  eyes. 
The  eye  attacked  shows  marked  redness  and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  episcleral 
tissue  and  of  the  underlying  conjunctiva.  Often  the  inflammation  is  partial,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  or  begins 
in  one  quadrant  of  it  and  travels  from  this  to  another.  In  severe  cases  contraction  of 
the  pupil  and  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (temporary  myopia)  are  present.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  pretty  violent.  Ordinarily  the  inflammation  runs  its 
course  and  the  eye  becomes  normal  again  in  a  few  days.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  free 
from  danger,  but  owing  to  its  frequent  recurrences  is  very  troublesome.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  rare  affection,  and  commonly  attacks  persons  in  middle  life,  sometimes  without 
known  cause,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency.  Quinine, 
sodium  salicylate,  and  treatment  directed  against  a  uratic  diathesis  prove  advan- 
tageous; but  many  cases  defy  all  treatment. 

II.  Injuries  op  the  Sclera. 

83.  Perforating  Wounds  of  the  Eyeball. — ^The  same  varieties  of 
traumatism  that  we  have  observed  to  occur  in  the  cornea  and  con- 
junctiva are  also  met  with  in  the  sclera.  The  first  question  that  we  have 
to  ask  in  considering  any  such  injury  is,  whether  a  perforation  of  the 
tunics  of  the  eyeball  has  or  has  not  been  produced  by  it,  and  the  second 
question  is  whether  in  case  a  perforation  is  present,  there  is  a  foreign 
body  in  the  eye. 

Kvery  ixrforating  injury  is  to  be  regarded  as  intrinsically  serious, 
beoaums  given  a  perforation,  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  a  coincident  infec- 
tion of  tlio  interior  of  the  eye;  but  this  almost  always  leads  to  a  severe 
form  of  indainination  that  is  very  destructive  to  the  eye.  This  is  true 
for  i)orf orating  wounds  of  the  cornea  as  well  as  of  the  sclera,  for  which 
roAHon  t  h(»  HtatonuMitH  made  in  the  following  Unes  may  be  appUed  to  both. 

The  moHt  important  symfdoms  of  the  presence  of  a  perforation  are: 

(<i)  Itoduotion  of  the  intra-ocular  tension.  This  symptom  is  par- 
Ueularlv  valuubh^  in  tho  case  of  small  wounds  in  the  sclera,  which  are 
eon(K>«il(Hl  by  tin*  (MM'hymosed  conjunctiva,  and  are  hence  not  directly 
MMM^lblo  to  innpiM'tioii.  The  diminution  of  tension,  of  course,  lasts 
mW  «m«  long  tvH  Mm  wound  is  open. 

^^(M  U  tl\r  perforation  \uu^  occurred  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
dbiimber.  tht>  l«tt<^i'  »'^  ^^hHllowor  or  altogether  obhterated,  as  long  as  the 

V  In  tht*  *^HHO  of  Moint^what  larger  wounds  the  prolapse  of  the 
iUMot\irf««  Rivu«  oviilonce  of  the  presence  of  a  perforation. 
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Moet  frequently  it  is  the  uvea  which  protrudes  from  the  wound  under 
the  form  of  a  darkly  pigmented  mass.  According  to  the  situation  of 
the  wound,  the  prolapsed  portion  belongs  to  the  iris,  to  the  ciHary  body, 
or  to  the  chorioid.  If  the  uvea  is  ruptured,  some  vitreous  is  often  found 
hanging  out  of  the  wound.  Very  frequently,  too,  there  are  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which,  to  be  sure,  often  like- 
wise occur  in  the  case  of  non-perforating  contusions  of  the  eye.  Blood 
extravasated  into  the  anterior  chamber  generally  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  it  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that,  like  a  hypopyon, 


Fig.  129. 


Fio.  130. 


FiQ.  129. — Rupture  of  thk  Sclera.  Injury  produced  by  the  eye  being  hit  with  a  stone  thirty 
years  before.  Rupture  healed  with  retention  of  the  visual  power.  The  site  of  the  rupture  can  be 
made  out  along  the  convex  gray  line  (scar)  which  runs  concentric  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea. 
The  cornea  is  clear,  the  anterior  chamber  rather  deeper  than  normal.  The  pupil  is  displaced  bodily 
upward  (the  lower  margin  of  the  pupil  lies  approximately  behind  the  center  of  the  cornea)  and  extendii 
to  the  upper  mar^n  of  the  cornea.  The  lesser  circle  of  the  iris  can  be  followed  on  botn  sides  of  the 
eoloboma,  to  a  pouit  behind  the  limbus.     On  both  sides  of  the  cornea  is  a  Pinguecula. 

Fig.  iSO. — Hamb  Case  in  Sech'Iqn.  Magnified  3X1.  The  rupture  runs  from  Schlemm's  canal, », 
obliquely  upward  so  that  that  portion  of  the  scar  which  is  visible  externally  lies  in  the  sclera  2  mm. 
back  of  the  limbus.  The  lips  ot  the  wound  are  separated;  between  them  lies  scar  tissue,  and  imbedded 
in  this  is  the  iris.  The  latter  is  torn  away  from  its  insertion  in  the  ciliary  body  and  is  rolled  up;  the 
section  has  happened  to  strike  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  iris  here  looks  like  a  closed  ring  on  the  inner 
circumference  of  which  the  retinal  pigment  layer  is  visible.  The  ciliary  body  is  somewhat  lacerated 
at  its  insertion  and  the  scar  tissue  extends  into  the  chink  that  is  thus  produced. 


it  fills  up  the  lowermost  part  of  the  chamber  and  is  bounded  above 
by  a  horizontal  line  {hyphoema  2).  Blood  in  the  vitreous  often  makes  itself 
evident  by  a  reddish  reflex  from  the  pupil  (hcemophthalmus^). 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  are  distinguished  into  incised, 
punctured,  and  lacerated  wounds.  To  the  two  former  belong,  besides 
wounds  produced  by  operation,  those  caused  by  the  penetration  of 
sharp-pointed  or  sharp-edged  foreign  bodies.  Lacerated  wounds  are 
most  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  sclera.  This  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  blunt  instrument  upon  the  eye  (contusion) 
— e.  g.,  by  a  blow  with  the  fist  or  with  a  cane,  by  a  stone,  by  the  impact 
of  large  flying  fragments  of  wood  or  metal,  by  a  thrust  from  a  cow's 


'  From  ifw6,  beneath,  and  alft-oL,  blood.     *  From  alf&o,  blood,  and  ^a\ti6t,  eye. 
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horn  (not  infrequent  among  farmers),  by  striking  the  eye  against  a  pro- 
jecting corner,  etc.  The  rupture  of  the  sclera  is  always  pretty  long,  is 
curved,  and  lies  near  the  corneal  margin  and  concentric  with  it.  Most 
ruptures  are  observed  along  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  cornea 
(Fig.  129).     As  a  rule,  the  process  does  not  stop  at  laceration  of  the 

sclera,  but  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  eye,  most  gener- 
ally the  lens,  is  expelled,  and 
the  vitreous  is  sometimes  seen 
hanging  out  of  the  wound. 
The  iris,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  rupture, 
appears  to  be  wanting,  and 
the  eye  often  looks  as  if  the 
portion  of  the  iris  in  question 
had  been  removed  by  iridec- 
tomy (see  §  73).  Frequently 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  lac- 
erated sclera,  thanks  to  its 
great  extensibility,  remains 
uninjured.  In  this  case  the 
extruded  lens  is  sometimes 
found  lying  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva (Fig.   135). 

The  course  after  a  per- 
forating injury  varies  accord- 
ing as  a  foreign  body  has 
remained  in  the  eye  or  not. 
Suppose,  first,  that  no  foreign 
body  has  remained  in  the 
eye.  Then  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  healing 
of  the  wound  itself;  and  in 
regard  to  this  the  main  thing 
to  determine  is  whether  the 
injury  has  been  followed  by 
infection  of  the  wound  or 
not,  as  upon  this  depends 
the  question  whether  healing 
takes  place   with   or  without  inflammation. 

(a)  Healing  without  inflammation  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  case 
tA  ('\(tax\j  non-infected  wounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions  are  pre- 
muU'A  by  clean  incised  or  punctured  wounds,  such  as,  for  instance,  are 
uta^Ut  by  operations,  where  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  no  foreign 
i\^Mt%  lik'?  uvea  or  vitreous,  is  introduced  into  the  wound.  But  even 
if  \,\i\t^  latter  .should  be  the  case,  healing  without  inflammation  is  still 


Fio.  131. — Inclusion  of  the  Irw  with  Ctstoid  Cic- 
atrization    AFTER    THE    EXTRACTION    OF    A    SENILE 

Cataract  by  Graefe's  Peripheral  Linear  Section. 
Magnified  13  X  1. 

The  section  by  which  the  extraction  was  made  cuts  in 
two  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sclera,  iS,  and  the 
oomea,  //,  so  that  by  its  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera, 
by  its  p<xiterior  half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  in- 
terposition of  the  irit),  /,  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not 
united;  in  fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  extends  under  the 
form  of  a  cavity.  A,  even  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  limbus,  L,  ?(o  that  the  wound  is  closed  only 
by  a  very  thin  layer  of  conjunctiva  which,  on  account 
of  the  cavity  beneath  it,  looks  like  a  vesicle.  The  iris  by 
being  jammed  into  the  wound  is  folded  upon  itself,  the 
point  of  flexion  corresponding  to  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  sclera.  Peripherally  from  the  site  of  its  incarceration 
the  iris  being  drawn  tense  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the 


ciliary  body,  C;  consequently,  the  anterior  chamber  is 
here  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit,  although  the  sinus  of  the 
duunber  remains  pervious.    The  pupillary  portion  of  the 


iris  extends  centrally  from  the  scar  into  the  anterior 
ehamber,  where  it  lies  free.  On  its  anterior  surface  may 
be  seen  the  entrance  of  a  crypt,  near  its  posterior  surface 
the  cro«^  section  of  the  sphincter  pupillae.  Alon^  with 
the  iris,  the  much-puckered  capsule,  k,  of  the  lens  is,  also 
drawn  up  to  the  cicatrix,  and  has  become  adherent  to  it. 
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possible,  although  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  not  unite  with  each  other 
directly,  because  they  are  not  in  contact.  The  tissue  consisting  of  uvea 
or  vitreous  introduced  between  them  is  gradually  converted  into  cica- 
tricial tissue,  and  thus  takes  part  in  the  definitive  closure  of  the  wound. 
It  then,  to  be  sure,  always  remains  attached  to  the  cicatrix,  a  thing  which 
later  on  often  entails  evil  consequences.  In  this  way— 7i.  e.,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  cicatricial  tissue  taking  place  between  the  edges  of  the  wound 
— even  lacerated  wounds,  such  as  develop,  for  example,  after  rupture  of 
the  sclera,  may,  if  the  case  runs  a  fortunate  course,  heal,  and  heal  with- 
out inflammation  so  that  the  eye  remains  serviceable  for  vision. 

We  often  observe  that  the  scleral  wounds,  which  lie  near  the  corneal 
margin  and  in  which  the  iris  or  lens  capsule  has  become  loflged,  close 
imperfectly,  since,  while  the  conjunctiva  does  unite  over  the  scleral 
wound,  the  latter  remains  open  to  a  certain  extent  because  the  inter- 
posed tissues  prevent  its  lips  from  coming  into  direct  contact.  Through 
the  gap  aqueous  humor  constantly  exudes  beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
which  either  becomes  crdematous  in  the  region  of  the  cicatrix  or  is  bulged 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  vesicle  resembling  a  cyst  (Fig.  131,  A). 
Following  Von  Graefe,  we  give  this  condition  the  name  of  cystoid  cicatri- 
zation (see  page  137).  It  is  chiefly  observed  after  operations  (cataract 
extraction  and  iridectomy). 

(6)  Perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  are  followed  by  violent  inflam- 
mation whenever  infection  of  the  wound  or  the  interior  of  the  eye  has 
occurred.  Infection  takes  place  either  by  means  of  the  very  body  which 
causes  the  injury,  it  being  covered  with  dirt  and  thus  conveying  in- 
fectious germs,  or  secondarily  from  the  fact  that  the  opening  in  the 
envelope  of  the  eyeball  affords  a  point  of  entrance  for  germs,  especially 
from  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  interior  of  the  eye  is  uncommonly  sus- 
ceptible of  infection,  since  it  obviously  affords  a  good  medium  for  the 
cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  schizomycetes.  The  inflammatory  pro- 
cess mainly  affects  the  uvea.  In  the  acutest  cases  there  is  a  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  latter,  which  leads  to  suppuration  of  the  whole  eye 
(panophthalmitis).  In  the  less  violent  cases  there  is  a  plastic  irido- 
cyclitis— i.  e.,  the  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  produces  an 
exudate  which  subsequently  becomes  organized  into  a  false  membrane. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  eye  is  generally  lost,  although  it  is  not  destroyed 
in  such  a  violent  fashion  as  in  panophthalmitis,  but  by  a  process  of 
protracted  inflammation.  The  exudates  which  undergo  organization 
shrink  and  thus  gradually  diminish  the  size  of  the  eyeball  (atrophy  of 
the  eyeball).  This  outcome  of  an  injury  is  even  more  dangerous  for  the 
patient  than  panophthalmitis,  since  in  the  former  case  sympathetic 
inflammation  of  the  other  eye  very  frequently  sets  in,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  panophthalmitis. 

Foreis^n  Bodies  in  the  Eye. — The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye  converts  every  injury,  be  it  ever  so  insignificant 
otherwise,  into  a  serious  lesion,  which,  in  most  cases,  entails  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  eye.  Hence  in  every  injury  attended  with  perforation 
we  must  at  once  propound  the  query  whether  or  not  there  is  a  foreign 
body  left  in  the  eye.  In  most  cases  the  history  of  the  case  itself  sup- 
plies points  important  for  the  determination  of  this  fact.  If,  for  instance, 
a  person  has  run  a  pair  of  scissors  into  his  eye,  we  would  naturally 
suppose  that  there  was  no  foreign  body  there;  conversely,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  had  a  perforating  injury  of  the  eye  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  a  percussion  cap  or  while  he  was  hammering  iron, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  is  extremely  probable.  The 
character  of  the  foreign  bodies  in  question  varies  exceedingly.  Most 
commonly  we  have  to  do  with  fine  splinters,  the  points  and  sharp  edges 
of  which  enable  them  to  penetrate  the  sclera.  In  this  category  belong 
chiefly  splinters  of  metal,  splinters  of  glass,  and  fragments  of  stone — 
less  commonly  slivers  of  wood,  etc.  The  foreign  body  may  be  situated 
in  any  part  of  the  eye;  indeed,  if  it  has  sufficient  projectile  force,  it  may 
even,  after  traversing  the  entire  eyeball,  perforate  the  sclera  a  second 
time  on  the  opposite  side,  and  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  orbit. 
The  precise  determination  of  the  place  in  which  a  foreign  body  is 
located  within  the  eye  is  generally  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  only  during  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  injury 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  foreign  body  directly,  although  even  then 
inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  often  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  hemorrhages.  Subsequently,  the  difficulty  of  this  in- 
spection is  still  further  heightened  by  the  cloudiness  which  soon  de- 
velops in  the  media  and  by  the  exudates  which  envelop  the  foreign 
body  and  render  it  unrecognizable.  If  we  are  dealing  with  metallic 
fragments  of  not  too  small  dimensions,  we  may  be  able  to  make  them 
out  and  localize  them  by  means  of  the  Röntgen  rays;  and  for  chips 
of  iron  we  may  also  employ  a  sensitive  magnetic  needle  (sideroscope). 
If  xh*ine  means  are  unavailing,  we  are  often  driven  to  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body — conjectures  based  upon  the 
dii^rtjon  pursued  by  the  body  in  its  flight,  the  situation  of  the  aperture 
by  whi^'h  it  entered,  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  portions  of  the  eye  to 
vyi':h.  *hH  presence  of  a  circumscribed  obscuration  (scotoma)  in  the 
iieud  of  v3*ion.  etc. 

Jr  '.".  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  foreign  body  is  tolerated  for  any 
W'iY""-  of  \\iuft  in  the  eye  without  setting  up  inflammation,  the  body 
hM^^  *f:'^h*':r  r^^rnaining  free  or  becoming  encapsulated  in  an  organized 
\ßi\  f.vfin  <uch  eyes  as  these  are  by  no  means  secure  from  a 
jvvr^ak  of  inflammation — occurring  sometimes  years  afterward 
'^ir/-^  their  destruction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
/.v;,  follow-?  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  injury.  Such  an  in- 
'>;.  ;-  ^ri^her  a  panophthalmitis  or  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis,  just 
'"^r^  of  «iimple  perforating  injuries. 

7  '.»r  ;/'>>7A//*">  of  perforating  wounds  of  the  eyeball  is  deducible 
tfo*'    *'.<:  <rz;y/ri^ion  given  above.     In  every  case  it  is  grave,  for  even 
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the  minutest  prick  made  with  a  fine  needle  may  induce  suppuration  of 
the  eyeball,  if  the  needle  was  contaminated  with  septic  substances.  As 
we  do  not  for  the  most  part  know^  whether  the  body  causing  the  injury 
w^as  aseptic  or  not,  and  as  the  consequences  of  an  infection  of  the  wound 
do  not  set  in  until  several  days  have  elapsed,  we  must  be  very  cautious 
in  stating  the  prognosis  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  injury.  In 
general,  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  the  facts  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye  serve  to  determine  the  prognosis.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  condition  of  its  edges;  also  whether  or 
not  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye  have  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  and  how 
much,  if  any,  vitreous  has  escaped.  Large  wounds  with  extensive  pro- 
lapse of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye  are  always  followed  by  inflammation 
and  by  shriveling  of  the  eyeball.  The  question  in  regard  to  foreign 
bodies  is  often  difficult  to  decide.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 
and  it  can  not  be  removed  at  once,  the  eye  is  almost  always  lost.  Again, 
in  stating  the  prognosis,  the  danger  which  threatens  the  other  eye,  be- 
cause of  sympathetic  inflammation,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

54.  Treatment. — When  we  get  a  recent  perforating  wound  to  treat, 
which  is  so  extensive  that  we  have  no  prospect  of  retaining  the  eye  in 
a  serviceable  condition,  we  advise  the  patient  to  have  enucleation  done 
at  once  (primary  enucleation).  By  this  he  is  saved  from  a  protracted 
illness  as  well  as  from  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye. 

If  the  injury  is  such  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  retaining  an  eye  that 
will  be  able  to  see  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  we  cleanse  the  wound  from  any  adherent 
dirt  and  irrigate  it  with  an  antiseptic  liquid.  If  the  iris  has  prolapsed 
into  the  wound,  which  can  be  the  case  only  in  wounds  situated  in  the 
cornea  or  in  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the  sclera  (Figs.  133,  134), 
it  must  be  carefully  excised.  But  if  the  ciliary  body  or  chorioid  pro- 
jects into  the  wound,  they  should  not  be  removed,  because,  if  they  are, 
the  vitreous  would  prolapse.  Small  wounds  soon  close  of  themselves 
by  cicatrization;  large,  gaping  wounds  should  be  united  by  sutures 
passed  either  through  the  edges  of  the  sclera  itself  (only,  however, 
through  its  superficial  layers)  or  better,  through  the  conjunctiva  over- 
lying it.  After  we  have  thus  treated  the  wound  we  instill  atropine  into 
the  eye,  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  apply  a  bandage  or,  if  there  are 
signs  of  beginning  inflammation,  apply  iced  compresses. 

If  in  spite  of  the  treatment  the  inflammation  progresses,  we  do 
an  enucleation  (secondary  enucleation),  as  soon  as  we  see  that  the  eye 
is  lost  so  far  as  sight  is  concerned.  How  do  we  recognize  this?  The  fu- 
ture of  the  eye  depends  not  so  much  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
anterior  chamber  as  upon  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous  cavity,  which 
leads  to  blindness  and  subsequently  to  shriveling  of  the  eye.  But 
exudation  in  the  vitreous  is  just  the  thing  that  we  cannot  see  directly, 
but  can  only  infer,  and  we  infer  it  from  two  facts,  viz.:  (1)  Steadily 
17 
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diminishing  function  of  the  retina — this,  because  the  latter  is  alwa3r8 
implicated  when   there  is  exudation  in  the  vitreous.     In  this  case  on 
repeatedly   testing  the  light-perception  and  the  visual  field  we  shall 
find  both  suffering  greater  and  greater  impairment  until  finally  the  eye 
has  lost  all  perception  of  light.     (2)  The  gradually  increasing  softness 
of  the  eye,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  exudate.    When,  there- 
fore   these   two  symptoms  have  made  their  appearance  the  time  for 
enucleation  has  arrived,  and  we  should  not  delay  too  long  about  it  either 
(not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  fi^Dm  the  date  of  the  injury),  since 
otherwise  we  might  be  caught  unawares  by  an  outbreak  of  sympathetic 
inflammation  in  the  other  eye. 

If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  the  latter  is  pretty  surely  lost 
unless  the  foreign  body  can  be  removed.  Every  endeavor  must  be 
made  to  accomplish  this.  For  this  object  it  is  indispensably  requisite 
to  know,  at  least  approximately,  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body 
(except  in  the  case  of  fragments  of  iron,  which  the  magnet  withdraws 
even  from  an  unknown  depth.)  If  the  wound  is  still  gaping  and  is  large 
enough,  we  can  pass  a  well-disinfected  instrument  in  through  it,  and 
endeavor  to  grasp  the  foreign  body.  If  the  wound  is  not  adapted  for 
thi»  pr^Kjedure,  either  because  it  has  already  closed  up  or  because  it 
pre«entH  unfavorable  conditions  on  account  of  its  size  or  position,  it  is 
better  to  make  a  new  wound,  located  in  the  cornea  or  the  sclera,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  In  placing  it  in  the  sclera, 
the  region  of  the  ciliary  body  must  be  avoided;  the  section  must  lie 
behind  the  latter,  and  is  best  made  in  a  meridiotial  direction  (i.  e.,  nm- 
ning  from  before  backward),  since  such  wounds  gape  the  least.  Through 
the  wound  we  enter  with  the  instruments  in  search  of  the  foreign  body; 
but  the  operation  of  grasping  and  extracting  it  is  often  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  and  very  frequently  miscarries.  The  best  prospect  of 
success  is  afforded  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber,  since  we 
can  l>e  guided  by  sight  in  taking  them  out;  also  by  fragments  of  iron, 
for  whose  extraction  we  employ  an  electro-magnet. 

If  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  remove  the  foreign  body, 
we  may,  »^  a  matter  of  experiment,  wait  a  while  to  see  if  possibly  it  will 
be  tolerated  by  the  eye  without  inflammation.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  be  the  case  when  a  foreign  body  is  imbedded  in  the  lens;  the  latter 
beconnes  cloudy,  and  subsequently,  when  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  passed  off,  can  be  removed  by  a  cataract  operation  along  with  the 
forei^i^  body  contained  in  it.  As  soon  as  plastic  irido-cyclitis  has  set 
in  it  i^  advisable  not  to  make  any  more  attempts  at  removing  the  for- 
eign  body;   absolutely  the  only  indication  in  this  case  is  enucleation. 

In  j***"'*^  "^  *^^®  ®y®  ^^  very  frequently  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
interim*'  ^'^  ^**®  organ  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  vitreous  cavity.  Such  extrav- 
imiktUf^  ^^^  v"^  ol)Hcrved  apart  from  injiuy,  as  the  result  of  inflammation  or  even 
without^  liny  known  caase.  In  the  anierUrr  chamlyer,  blood  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
iri  nml^f^^^^^j  otherwise  heahhy  eyes  small  quantities  of  blood  may  often  disap- 

|ioar   4L-4'^'***^^'*^^*^y  witliin  twenty-four  hours.     The  process  of  resorption  lasts  longer 
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when  there  is  much  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  especially  when  the  eye  is  dis- 
eased in  other  ways  as  well  and  has  not  normal  metabolism.  The  longer  the  blood 
remains  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  darker  does  its  color  become.  So,  in  cases  in 
which  a  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  repeated  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  we  see  a  hyphapma  wliich  is  composed  of  two  strata  of  different  color;  the 
lower  dark  stratum  represents  the  first  hemorrhage,  the  upper  bright  one  belongs  to 
the  recently  extravasatod  blood.  Very  old  extravasations  of  blood  sometimes  acquire 
a  bro^Ti  or  dirty-green  color,  and  the  cornea,  too,  may  take  on  a  similar  coloration 
(see  page  227).  In  the  iris  likewise  a  greenish  or  brownish  discoloration  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  result  of  hemorrhage  into  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  chamber. 

If  the  blood  remains  a  long  time  in  the  anterior  cliamber,  it  may — especially  if 
there  is  a  coexistent  inflammation — serve  as  the  substratum  for  the  formation  of  new 
tissue.  In  this  way  the  good  result  of  operations,  such  as  iridectomy  and  iridotomy, 
designed  for  the  restoration  of  a  clear  pupil,  is  often  rendered  of  no  effect,  as  the  blood 
extravasated  during  the  operation  covers  up  the  opening  that  has  been  made,  and 
subsequently  causes  its  reocclusion  by  means  of  a  membrane. 

Blood  extravasated  into  the  vUreoua  is  found  there  under  the  form  of  flocculi 
or  larger  masses.  When  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  these  either  look  simply 
black  or  show  a  faint  reddish  gleam.  If  they  occupy  the  anterior  section  of  the  vit- 
reous, they  may  even  be  recognized  with  lateral  illumination  (provided  the  pupil  is 
widely  enough  dilated)  through  the  dark-red  reflex  emitted  from  the  depths  of  the 
eye.  Blood  present  in  the  vitreous  always  requires  a  long  time  for  its  complete  resorp- 
tion; and,  if  much  blood  has  been  extravasated,  opacities  of  the  vitreous  of  consider- 
able size  always  remain  and  cause  great  impairment  of  vision.  Sometimes  also  by 
the  absorption  of  blood  coloring-matter  there  is  produced  a  permanent  brown  or  green 
discoloration  of  the  iris.  In  some  cases  of  traumatic  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  I 
have  observed  that,  some  time  after  the  injury,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  all 
at  once  became  dissolved  in  the  ocular  fluids  and  then  was  immediately  diffused  all 
through  the  eye.  The  aqueous  humor,  too,  in  such  cases  was  colored  red,  so  that  the 
iris  looked  as  though  seen  through  ruby  glass. 

Perforating  injuries  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  chamber,  i.  e.,  in  the  cornea  and 
in  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the  sclera,  are  in  general  less  dangerous  than  injuries 
of  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  vitreous  cavity.  In  the  pre-aseptic  era  surgeons  when 
performing  iridectomy  and  cataract  operations  divided  the  envelopes  of  the  eye  in  the 
region  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  comparatively  seldom  get  infection  of  the  wound, 
while  they  did  not  imdertake  operations  that  would  open  the  vitreous  cavity,  since  they 
knew  that  such  an  operation  was  almost  surely  followed  by  loss  of  the  eye.  The  vit- 
reous cavity  therefore,  was  as  much  a  noli  me  tangere  for  the  ophthalmologist  as  the 
peritoneal  cavity  was  for  the  general  surgeon.  This  difference  in  the  behavior  of  per- 
forating wounds  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  fact  that  wounds  in  the  region  of  the 
anterior  chamber  are  less  readily  infected  because  the  outflowing  aqueous  humor 
washes  away  again  the  germs  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  woimd.  (For  this 
reason  ulcus  serpens  is  observed  mainly  in  consequence  of  superflcial  injuries  of  the 
cornea  and  not  after  deep  perforating  woimds.)  The  greater  danger  of  perforating 
woimds  of  the  sclera  is  furthermore  based  upon  the  fact  that  germs  introduced  into 
the  vitreous  flourish  there  with  great  luxuriance,  because  the  latter  represents  a  sort 
of  natural  culture-gelatin.  Even  germs  which  otherwise  are  not  pathogenic  for  man, 
such  as  the  ordinary  hay  bacillus  (Bacillus  subtilis),  yeast-fungi,  and  sarcinsp,  multiply 
when  introduced  into  the  vitreous,  and  lead  to  an  inflammation,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  eye  is  destroyed. 

If  vitreous  has  been  prolapsed  through  a  wound  it  gradually  becomes  clouded 
wherever  it  lies  outside  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  gets  to  look  like  a  shred  of  mucus  adher- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  wound.  It  takes  often  several  weeks  before  such  a  shred  is 
finally  cast  off. 

Rupture  of  the  sclera  results  from  a  blow  striking  the  eye  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  blunt  Ixxly — e.  g.,  the  tip  of  a  cow's  horn — entering  between  the  eyeball  and  one  wall 
of  the  orbit  and  squeezing  the  eye  against  the  opposite  wall.    The  contents  of  the  com- 
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pressed  eye  are  put  Buddenly  in  a  condition  of  Increaaed  benäioti  and  thus  cause  rupture 
of  the  capsule  of  the  eyebaÜ.  The  rupture,  therefore,  takes  place  frotii  within  outward, 
and  begins  in  the  region  of  Bchlenun*s  canal,  because  here  the  tough  inner  lay  era  of  the 
sclera  paea  over  into  the  delicate  lamella?  of  the  liganientum  pectinatum,  and  thus  the 
resislanoe  of  the  sclera  k  diminished  at  this  point  (Pig.  Ui2),    The  fact  that  nioat  «cleral 
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Fro.  132,— Ck^DEiaB  or  a.  Hci^k^ai«  Ruftxtri.     MiMratÜed  23  X  1. 

Ü,  «omoB;  S,  i*e1era;  r^  end  of  Boimiän's  trie mb ran e.  and  l)«gizming  of  the  ttmbus  L*  f,  aolä'lfir' 
and  of  tlie  lonptuiiiiiiu  fibem  of  the  r:i1iary  nm^cli*,  whif^h  pa^s.  over  into  tUe  latn«llfle  of  tUe  llitümeiitutii 
pectlnmtuni,  L  The  capeüuln  of  the  eyehnll  i^  ler<*  firm  at  tlip  wirneo-Mclpral  nmrgin,  firsts  b«4^uj»  here 
n  IfLri^r  number  of  tK<f  5berN  of  the  iiclprji  Uhi^!iM>  njLmely  whirh  in  the^  ßgure  are  inco  in  cn»Ns  ^etitjii 
at  q)  ijik*;  a  i-ircular  cour^;  necond«  becauiie  in  front  of  the*m  fiVnir»  yehlerotn'*  cpjimt^  a»  i»  iaii>FdiJi>i-|  in 
the  scleral  ri«^u«„  which  conniquently  ho^  it!«  inoer  lnyerM  interruptetl  at  this  spot^  From  t:?i-IJetniri'ji 
caoal  to  a  poiut  rij^ht  beneath  the  enhjuiicriva,  the  anterior  ciliary  vein»,  r,  i*,  run  ciciEitinuously  tbrough 
the  Hcler«.  Moflt  scLeraJ  rfiptutf ^^  fullow  thf^ne  cavities  in  the  direetion  ah,  tuo  that  the  ejctemal  oHfi^ 
of  the  rupture  Ue«  mme  milhinetre-H  l>el'nrid  the  Umbtifl-  More  rarely  ihe  ri^pture«  of  the  aelem  pan 
perpwndii'iilarly  iti  the  ihrectii>n  nr,  or  even  riiu  obliquely  forward  in  the  iiire*;tlün  aä*  Htiptutfii  of 
the  latter  nnrt  have  usiifilly  hut  little  len^üth  no  that  nathiiig  but  the  irtji  protnpiwä  atid  thit^  only  to  a 
siijjht  extent  (Fij«,  133],  Rud  iht-  nipt ure  itself  doe^  not  become  viaible  until  the  iri^i  i^  excieed  (Fig*  ISH). 
These  BDiail  rupture<4  atrnu^i  ulways»  alTord  a  good  prognosL», 


Fjq.  133* 


'^/l 


Fm.  134. 


Fia,  133. — Shau«  Sclshai,  tti'PTUHE  Sitdated  in  thk  Limbos.  Maffoitifjd  2  V:  l.  The  iri*  haa 
prol^wed  thrtmEh  the  rupture  and  hence  the  pupil  in  di^pjacecl  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.  The  iri« 
at  Ihe  opposite  niile  if«  broadened  and  hence  the  eoutroetion  furrown  are  i)«parated  from  each  orher, 
as  t}0[Dpnrim>n  with  FtR>  134  AhowHp 

Fio.  134.— The  Sams  Oa»!^  aptetb  Exctbion  of  tbe  Ihis.  Maenilied  2  -<  1.  The  short  rupture 
which  i»  nituatwl  in  tbe  limhua  halt  now  beooEpe  viaible«  a  a\j  the  auglcä  of  the  sphincter  which  are  qow 
properly  placed. 

ruptures  start  from  a  point  situated  upward  and  inward,  is  due  to  the  trochlea,  which 
forms  a  bony  prominence  at  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  (Figs.  299  and  300»  T). 
When  the  eyeball  is  forced  against  either  the  inner  or  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit  by  a 
blow  coming  from  lielow  or  from  without,  the  trochlea  presses  into  the  sclera  and  thus 
causes  the  rupture  to  begin  m  this  meridian  (Müller). 
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Ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  such  serious  injuries,  because  a  force  that  is  strong 
enough  to  break  an  eye  open  always  causes  lesions  elsewhere,  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
The  iris  (Figs.  130  and  135,  b)  is  almost  always  torn  away  from  its  insertion  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  scleral  rupture  (iridodialysis),  and  is  either  incar- 
cerated in  the  wound  or  is  extruded  tlirough  the  latter  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  to 
which  it  becomes  adherent.  The  eye  then  presents  a  coloboma  over  an  area  corre- 
sponding to  the  rip  in  the  sclera.    The  portion  of  the  iris  remaining  in  the  eye  is  commonly 


Fig.  13o. — Rupture  op  the  Sclera  and  Luxation  of  the  Lens  Beneath  the  Conjunctiva. 

Vertical  section  through  an  eyeball  which  had  been  injured  by  a  calf'n  horn  Mven  week«  before  it 
wa8  enucleated.     Maffnifie<i  3  >.  1. 

The  rupture  in  tlie  sclera  lien  clone  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  not  quite  one  millimetre 
l>ehinii  thecorneo-soleral  junction,  ho  that  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound  contains  a  narrow  rim  of  sclera. 
Tlie  tear  in  the  sclera  ffapet«  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  millimetre,  and  is  filled  with  a  delicate  cicatricial 
tis^tue,  o,  which  extend»  l>ack  from  thi«  point  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  passing  between  the  ciliary 
body,  c,  and  the  iris.  6.  The  latter  at  a  point  oorrenponding  to  the  scleral  rupture  is  torn  off  from 
the  ciliary  bodv  (iridoilialvHis)  an(l  is  rolled  mto  a  ball  just  as  in  Fig.  130.  The  ciliary  body,  c,  likewise 
greatly  altered,  is  foun<l  behind  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  rupture.  It  is  continued  into  the  chorioid,  d, 
which  presents  marked  inflammatory  infiltration  about  tne  large  blood-vessels  (inflammation  of  the 
kind  that  gives  rise  to  sympathetic  trouble).  The  retina,  e,  is  detached  up  to  the  ora  serrata,  and 
at  the  latter  point  is  torn  loose  and  is  much  puckered,  ßelow  the  rupture  is  seen  the  cornea  in  section, 
compressed  vertically  and  as  a  result  of  the  compression  puckered  on  its  posterior  surface.  At  the 
lower  portion  of  the  eyeball  the  ciliary  body  is  swollen,  and  the  iris  is  carried  backward  so  as  to  be 
in  part  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  detachment  of  the  chorioid,  di,  and  of  the  retina, 
n.  seen  here  in  the  rut,  did  not  exist  during  life,  but  is  a  result  of  the  way  the  specimen  was  made. 
The  scleral  rupture  is  covere<l  in  front  by  a  mass  which  from  its  concontric  striation  is  recognised  to 
be  the  lens.  Tlie  conjunctiva.  /,  overlynng  the  lens,  is  detached  by  it  from  the  sclera  as  far  as  the  lim- 
bus  g.     h  remains  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea. 


foimd  to  be  considerably  retracted  (Fig.  135,  lower  part).  The  anterior  chamber  is 
consefjuently  unusually  (loop,  and  particularly  so  if,  in  addition,  the  lens  and  a  part  of 
the  vitreous  have  Iwen  oxpellcd.  In  many  cases  a  piece  of  the  iris,  or  even  the  entire 
iris,  is  torn  altogether  out  of  tlie  eye.  In  only  a  very  few  cases  does  the  lens  remain  in 
position  and  in  place.  Usually  it  is  either  expelled  entirely  from  the  eye,  or  it  remains 
lying  l>eneath  tlie  conjimetiva,  provided  the  latter  is  unruptured  (Fig.  135,  /).  The 
vitreoiis  is  often  densely  penneated  with  blood;  and  laceration  or  hemorrhagic  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  or  chorioid  may  be  present.  Since  to  the  severity  of  such  lesions 
there  is  added  the  danger  of  sul^sequent  infection  of  the  wound,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
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stood  that  most  eyes  which  have  sufTered  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  undergo  destruction. 

t'      ■  It  is  an  exception,  in  fact,  for  such  an  injury  to  recover  with  the  retention  of  serviceable 

vision.    A  farmer  once  presented  himself  at  my  clinic  who  had  been  gored  first  in  one 
, ,     '  eye  and  then,  some  years  afterward,  in  the  other  also,  by  a  cow's  horn.    In  both  eyes 

- ' ' '  there  was  a  healed  rupture  of  the  sclera  on  the  inner  side,  with  what  looked  like  a  well- 

; ;!;  made  coloboma  of  the  iris.    Both  lenses  were  absent,  but  the  fundus  was  healthy  and 

with  cataract  glasses  the  sight  was  very  good.    This  man,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
, '.  have  had  a  double  extraction  performed  by  the  cow,  and  that,  too,  with  more  success 

'  ■       '-  than  many  operators  are  accustomed  to  have  with  their  operations. 

' .  '.  For  rupture  of  the  cornea,  see  page  219. 

The  unfavorable  prognosis  which  perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  generally  offer 
holds  good,  at  least  in  part,  even  for  those  cases  in  which,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  smooth 
healing  of  the  wound.  Such  eyes,  which  often  recover  from  the  injury  with  the  restora- 
tion of  good  sight,  nevertheless  not  rarely  become  blind  afterward  because  of  secondary 
changes,  which  are  the  consequences  of  the  cicatrix  in  the  sclera.  If  the  uvea  is  incor- 
porated in  the  scar,  this  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  or  increase  of  tension.  In 
scleral  wounds  which  lie  farther  back,  in  the  region  of  the  retina,  the  latter  may  become 
attached  to  the  cicatrix.  By  subsequent  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  the  retina 
is  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  cicatrix,  and  thus  is  loosened  from  it«  bed;  the  eye 
grows  blind  from  detachment  of  the  retina  (Von  Graefe).  In  this  way,  too,  many  eyes 
are, destroyed  which  have  been  operated  upon  with  apparently  brilliant  success  by 
section  of  the  sclera,  aa  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  a  Cysticercus.  A  further 
danger  accrues  to  the  eyes  from  the  fact  that  the  scleral  cicatrices  later  on  readily 
become  ectatic,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  scleral  staphylomata  and  also  to  increase 
of  tension. 

The  prognosis  must  be  stated  as  almost  absolutely  unfavorable  when  a  foreign 
body  has  been  left  in  the  eye.    A  series  of  cases,  to  be  sure,  is  known  in  which  a  foreign 
body  has  been  carried  about  in  the  eye  for  years  without  causing  injury.    But,  in  com- 
-■  parison  with   the  extreme  frequency  of  such  injuries,  the  nimiber  of  these  cases  is 

infinitesimally  small;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  safety  of  the  eye  is  by  no  means  to 
[  be  considered  as  permanently  assured.    As  an  example,  the  following  case  that  I  observed 

i'  may  be  adduced :   A  young  lady  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  injured  by  the  percussion 

cap  of  a  child's  gim  exploding  near  her  eye.  A  piece  of  the  copper  case  of  the  cap 
penetrated  into  the  left  eye  through  the  cornea^  it  could  be  seen  lying  upon  the  lower- 
most part  of  the  iris.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  injury  was  an  iritis,  which, 
however,  after  some  weeks  got  well,  leaving  several  synechise.  From  that  time  on  the 
eye  remained  free  from  inflammation  and  had  good  visual  power.  The  piece  of  metal, 
'  which  had  a  length  of  about  1  mm.,  coidd  always  be  seen  lying  upon  the  iris,  only 

'  it  gradually  assumed  a  black  color.    It  was  not  imtil  ten  years  after  the  injury  that 

the  sight  began  to  diminish,  and  the  patient  was  tormented  by  photopsia;   she  also 
complained  that  objects   directly  looked  at  seemed  to  move  and  looked  bent,  so 
that  straight  lines,  for  example,  appeared  wavy  to  her.    The  eye  was  still  free  from 
,  !         >  inflammation,  but,  after  rather  prolonged  examination,  showed  a  slight  ciliary  injection. 

Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  could  not  demonstrate  any  changes  except 
that  the  fundus  in  its  lower  lialf  was  not  as  beautifully  red  as  it  was  above,  but  was  of 
a  light  grayish  color.    It  was  hence  taken  for  granted  that  here  was  a  detachment  of 
I  the  retina  in  its  very  earliest  stage.    The  traction  tlius  produced  upon  the  retina  ac- 

y  counted  for  the  photopsia,  and  the  undulatory  movement  of  the  retina  accounted  for 

' :    '      •  the  apparent  movement  of  ol)jccts,  while  the  curved  appearance  of  straight  lines  was 

1  '  1  referable  to  the  difference«  of  level  existing  in  the  detached  retina  [retinal  metamor- 

[k '         1  phopsia  — see  page  44.]     Conjecturally  the  retinal  detachment  was  produced  by  an  old 

I  ■  exudate  which  lay  upon  the  ciliary  lx>dy  and  tlie  most  anterior  portion  of  the  retina, 

H  i  and  which  by  its  gradual  shrinking  drew  the  retina  farther  and  farther  forward.    Since 

ä     .     I  then  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  sciMng  the  patient  again,  but  the  subsequent 

j"  course  of  the  ease  may  be  predicted  u-ith  great  probability.    The  retinal  detachment 

I  will  have  Ixjcoine  total;    afterward  prol)ably  an  irido-cyclitis  will  have  developed  out 

of  the  condition  of  ciliary  irritation  of  the  eye,  so  tliat  after  some  time  the  eye  would 
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become  completely  blind,  would  grow  softer,  and  would  be  the  site  of  frequently  recurring 
attacks  of  pain  and  inflammation. 

Leber  has  determined,  by  a  series  of  experiments  upon  animals,  the  reason  why 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  regularly  results  in  a  severe  inflammation.  This 
inflammation  is  either  excited  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  which  make  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  from  the  conjunctival  sac,  along  with  the  foreign 
body  or  subsequently,  or  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  chemical  irritation  of  the  tissues 
produced  by  those  foreign  bodies  which  are  not  chemically  indifferent.  For  example, 
purulent  inflammation  could  be  produced  by  bits  of  copper,  and  still  more  by  particles 
of  mercury,  which  were  introduced  aseptically  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence,  such 
inflanmiation  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  entrance  of  schizomycetes  into  the 
eye.  Observations  upon  man  agree  in  general  with  the  facts  obtained  by  experiment. 
Whether  a  body  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  is  well  borne  by  it  or  not  depends  upon 
the  following  circumstances:  1.  First  of  all,  upon  the  fact  of  it«  being  aseptic  or  not. 
Small  fragments  of  metal  are  commonly  aseptic,  if  they  fly  off  when  the  metal  is  being 
hammered  or  turned,  because  they  are  then  strongly  heated  and  thus  sterilized.  Large 
metal  fragments  are  usually  not  heated  to  the  point  at  which  they  become  perfectly 
sterile,  and  hence  give  a  bad  prognosis  even  if  they  are  removed  very  soon  from  the 
eye.  2.  Upon  its  chemiad  character.  Chemically  indifferent  bodies  (such  as,  for  instance 
fragments  of  glass),  if  they  get  into  the  eye  aseptically,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  re- 
main there  without  producing  any  further  ill  effect.  The  contrary  is  true  of  the  foreign 
bodies  that  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence — i.  e.,  chips  of  metal.  These  almost  always 
set  up  a  severe  inflammation,  even  when  they  are  sterile,  because  they  gradually  dissolve 
in  the  tissues  of  the  eye  and  become  oxidized  there,  so  as  to  act  as  chemical  irritants. 
This  is  the  case  with  iron,  and  still  more  with  copper;  metals  which,  like  lead  and  the 
noble  metals,  are  innocent  in  this  regard,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the 
eye.  3.  The  tolerance  of  the  separate  tissues  of  the  eye  toward  foreign  bodies  varies. 
The  uvea,  and  especially  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  exhibit  the  greatest  reaction  to  injury 
of  any  kind.  The  lens,  on  the  contrary,  possibly  on  account  of  the  sluggishness  of  its 
tissue  metamorphosis,  is  the  part  of  the  eye  in  which  foreign  bodies  are  relatively  the 
best  borne.  If,  for  example,  a  small  chip  of  iron  has  become  imbedded  in  the  lens, 
the  latter,  to  be  sure,  becomes  clouded,  but  inflammation  ordinarily  fails  to  take  place. 
In  such  a  case  sometimes  the  lens  is  afterward  colored  brown  by  the  oxide  which  is 
formed.  A  deep  brown  coloration  is  produced,  mainly  under  the  guise  of  rust-colored 
dots  which  lie  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  form  a  crown,  corresponding 
nearly  in  situation  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil  when  dilated  (Samelsohn).  Later  the 
coloration  may  extend  to  the  iris,  which,  if  previously  gray  or  blue,  assumes  a  rusty 
brown  hue.  This  impregnation  with  iron  also  occurs  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye, 
particularly  in  the  retina,  which  may  in  consequence  become  atrophic,  so  that  bhndness 
may  ultimately  ensue  even  when  the  fragment  is  tolerated  without  inflammation 
(Hippel,  Jr.).  The  impregnation  of  the  tissues  with  iron  is  called  eiderosis  bulbi  (from 
aiSffpo^,  iron). 

Small  fragment's  of  iron  may  in  time  be  entirely  dissolved  by  oxidation. 

Perforating  injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequent  in  the  w^orking  class,  and  furnish 
a  large  contingent  of  the  blind.  This  is  p>articularly  the  case  in  regions  where  many 
industries  are  carried  on.  The  following  report  of  Cohn  gives  a  good  ideai  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  injuries  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  workmen  are  exposed:  Among  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-three  workers  in  metals  employed  in  six  factories,  each  man  re- 
ceived on  an  average  from  two  to  throe  eye  injuries  in  a  year.  Of  course,  the  great 
majority  of  these  injuries  were  of  a  slight  character;  most,  indeed,  consisted  merely 
in  the  penetration  of  small  metallic  particles  into  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  were, 
for  the  most  part,  removed  at  the  factory  itself.  About  half  of  the  workmen  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  medical  aid;  and  out  of  every  thousand  28  suffered  a  partial  impairment 
of  sight,  and  16  had  lost  one  eye  altogether. 

Is  there,  then,  no  protection  against  these  frightfully  frequent  injuries  of  the  eyes? 
Certainly,  and  moreover  a  very  simple  one — namely,  the  wearing  of  protective  specta- 
cles.   These  are  made  of  glass,  or,  that  they  may  not  be  easily  broken,  of  mica  or  of 


Tliii  piiMtjrfi  tM  Mkcn  with  the  X-rmy  tube  placed  in  the  tioTlzonuJ  plane  passing:  thi-Dtiirh  ibe  trtrp 
Qa*rkt<rfi.  ^Diii  flim^tow  of  tlie  foreigin  body  and  of  the  two  marker»  i«  seen  on  the  plftte^  ABoiha- 
IHAte  tftk^ri  with  (h«  tube  in  a  dtlTerent  poaitiati  would  tahom  the  ahaclowa  is  a  diff«irent  rdatkrii..  A 
mmp^imti  of  itMi  two  plat««  enabLoa  Us  to  determine  the  position  of  lb»  foreicu  body, — DJ 
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rb^  attempt  to  r&nove  the  foret^  body  which  ha^  penetrated  into  the  eye  b  often 
with  great  diffievdlie«,  and  very  frequently  m  unsut^eessful.  No  tiiced  rules  can  lio 
iown  for  thö  prtM'tidurefi  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose^  s&  &luumt  every  individual 
lioi»  iu  pecubarities  and  c-alk  for  an  operafion  devtsed  speciaUy  for  it^f. 
The  localization  of  foreign  lx>dieö  in  the  eye  by  meÄns  of  the  X-rays  haa  reached 
;h  degree  of  accuracy  thanks  to  the  inötmmentÄ  devisetl  by  Sweet  (Fig.  130)^ 
;enjiie  Davidson,  and  others.  In  these  irLstrunienta  a  marker  or  pair  of  markers 
d  close  to  the  eye  m  used.  Skii^rams  of  tiic  eye  are  taken  from  two  tbfferent 
ions.  The  differing  relations  existing  on  the  two  platen  between  the  sliadow-  of 
ureign  body  and  of  the  markers  (see  Fig.  137)  detennine  the  actual  position  of  the 
gn  body  in  the  eye.  This  position 
then  tie  plotted  on  a  diagram. — D.] 
In  injuries  produced  by  chips  of  iron, 
iso^ncl  LS  employed.  Forma  of  a p pa- 
have  been  constructed  to  determine 
^ubtful  cHSföj  whether  a  piece  of  iron 
3fient  in  the  eye  at  all.  In  these  the 
mi  eye  is  brought  a«  vkme  as  p<>saibl© 
^ery  »erusittve  magnetic  needle  (astatic 

i&t  LA>n  Gerard,  aide roeco pes  of 
and  HLr&chberg)  uhich  nndergoea 
stKWi  if  there  i«  a  chip  of  iron  present 
B  eye.  By  ascertaining  at  what  point 
B  surface  of  the  eyeball  this  deflection 
*  greaiest ,  wß  can  determine  appr<jxi- 
ly  the  situation  of  the  iron.  [It  is  a 
iv©  proof  of  the  presence  of  iron  in 
*ye  if  the  AppIic4*tion  of  a  magnet, 
ially  the  large  magnet  of  Haab,  causes 
ng  of  the  iris  or  pain.  The  absence 
is  sign  is  no  proof  that  iron  is  not 
nt,— DO 

Wuch  more  frerjuently  the  magnet  is 
oyed  for  removing  the  foreign  body. 
!3Ctmction  of  a  chip  of  iron  from  the 
7U»  by  means  of  a  iiar  magnet  intro- 
i  through  an  incision  on  the  sclera 
irit  performed  by  MacKeown  (1874). 
'liberg  constructed  the  first  available 
t^mAgftet^  which  is  the  form  now  com- 
y  employed.  About  a  rod  of  soft 
tg  wotind  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire, 
4JO  thin  J  the  two  entk  of  which  are 
gct^  with  a  powerful  galvanic  ele- 

>  The  ends  of  the  iron  rod^  which 
et  somewtiat  beyond  the  spiral^  are 

le  bent  and  end  in  a  blunt  pointy  adapted  for  introduction  into  tlie  interior  of  the 

For  this  latter  purpose  we  enter  cither  through  t he  wound  itself,  in  cawe  t hi»  is 

enough  and  is  still  open,  or  we  make  an  incision  in  a  suitable  situation  in  the 

sa  or  aclem,  according  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  Ixxly.     Recently  verj'  pow- 

electro-magnet«   have   tjeen   used    (Haab,   Volkmann,  Jumitschek-ktingelfiiss.) 

B  are  not  introduced  into  the  eye,  but  are  nierely  applied  to  it  exteriorly ^  m^  they 

^ble  to  attract  even  small  f ragmen t§  of  irtm  when  at  some  distance  from  them. 

not  often  that  the  point  of  entry  of  the  iron  chip  k  a  proper  place  to  apply  the 

wi  lo,  in  order  to  extract  (he  fragment  from  tlie  eye.     Generally,  it  is  Ix^tter  to 

I  the  tip  of  t  he  magnet  against  the  center  of  t  lie  cornea,  so  as  to  bring  the  frag- 

>  thK»ligh  the  pupil  and  Into  the  anterior  chamljer^  from  which  it  may  then  be 


T 


M 


Fio,  1 38.^11  AAH 's  GiAJifT  Maqnet. 
I  After  NgrriB  aiid  Oiivcr^; 
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removed  by  an  incision  made  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.*  The  large  have  the 
following  advantages  over  the  small  magnets:  (1)  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  woimd 
in  the  sclera;  (2)  the  situation  of  the  fragment  need  not  be  known  precisely;  (3)  even 
very  small  fragments  can  be  removed  in  this  way. 

Compensation  for  Injuries. — When  the  sight  is  permanently  impaired  as  the 
result  of  an  injury  the  injured  man  suffers  an  impairment  of  his  earning  capacities. 
First  in  Germany  afterward  in  Austria,  a  compensation  was  fixed  for  such  cases  by  the 
laws  regulating  accident  insurance  whenever  the  injury  has  happened  in  an  industry 
in  which  insurance  is  obUgatory.  In  order  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  indemnity  the 
opinion  of  an  expert  physician  is  required.  Such  a  physician  has  to  decide:  1.  whether 
the  disabilities  alleged  to  exist  by  the  injured  man  are  actually  present  or  not,  and  which 
of  them  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  accident.  2.  What  impairment  in  earning  power  the 
person  in  question  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  them. 

To  decide  the  first  point  we  must  first  determine  by  precise  examination  all  the 
changes  that  are  objectively  perceptible,  and  then  examine  the  function  of  the  eye  by 
the  visual  tests.  If  objective  changes  can  be  proved  to  exist,  it  is  then  to  be  determined 
which  of  them  were  produced  by  the  alleged  injury.  With  regard  to  this  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  law  awards  compensation  only  for  accidents  that  occur  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  industry  but  not  for  injuries  that  are  gradually  produced  by  the  industry,  i.  e., 
for  what  are  called  occupation  diseases.  For  example,  if  a  workman  who  is  engaged  in 
vulcanizing  rubber  gradually  in  the  course  of  several  months  acquires  an  amblyopia 
through  the  inhalation  of  carbon  disulphide  (see  §  104)  there  is  no  obligation  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  inability  to  work  thus  produced,  silthough  in  such  cases  the  law  is 
often  liberally  interpreted. 

The  decision  as  to  which  of  the  changes  that  are  found  depend  on  the  accident,  is 
easy  if  one  sees  the  injured  man  soon  after  the  accident;  if  for  instance,  the  physician 
who  has  to  give  the  opinion  is  the  same  as  the  one  who  treated  the  injured  man  right 
after  the  accident.  But  very  frequently  the  physician  has  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  case 
which  he  sees  for  the  first  time  months  after  the  injury.  Then  he  must  ask  himself 
whether  the  changes  present  did  not  exist  before  the  accident  or,  in  case  they  followed 
it,  whether  they  were  not  perhaps  produced  by  disease  which  may  have  chanced  to 
set  in  soon  after  the  accident,  but  was  independent  of  it.  The  history  is  often  of  no 
service;  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  be  prepared  for  statements  which  are  intentionally 
wrong;  on  the  other  hand,  the  patients  often  act  in  good  faith  when  they  erroneously 
refer  tlieir  eye  disease  to  a  preceding  injury.  Thus  the  entrance  of  dust  into  the 
eyes  is  alleged  as  a  cause  of  the  most  various  eye  diseases,  even  when  the  changes  are 
old  but  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  patient  until  the  occasion  of  his  getting  the  dust 
in.  The  patient  rubs  his  eye  when  the  dust  enters  it  and  then  discovers  that  when 
he  closes  one  eye  he  sees  little  or  nothing  with  the  other.  This,  he  thinks,  has  just 
occurred  at  the  time  and  hence  he  regards  it  as  the  direct  result  of  the  shght  accident. 
Once  a  young  girl  came  to  my  clinic  on  account  of  some  external  affection  of  the  eyes. 
The  eyes  were  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  in  one  of  them  was  discov- 
ered an  extensive  old  chorioiditis.  When  the  tests  of  vision,  which  were  thereupon 
made,  showed  that  this  eye  was  almost  blind,  the  girl  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
behoving  that  the  blindness  had  developed  as  tlie  result  of  the  examination  with  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

It  may  also  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  an 
accident  idt hough  tlic  patient  has  no  information  to  impart  with  regard  to  it.  This 
liap|x;n.s  especially  in  indastries  in  which  dust  or  small  foreign  bodies  fly  into  the  work- 
men's eyes  so  often  tliat  they  no  longer  take  any  account  of  them.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  inconsiderable  injury  may  be  an  ulcer;  or  a  traumatic  cataract  may 
develop  long  after  a  small  metallic  particle  has  penetrated  into  the  eye,  and  that  with- 
out any  notice  having  been  taken  of  it. 

In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  take  the  statements  of  the  fellow  workmen. 

^[Many.  however  prefer  even  with  the  giant  magnet  to  make  an  incinion  in  the  solera,  as  doaeas 
pos£>ible  to  the  site  of  the  foreign  body,  previously  determined  by  radioscopy. — D.] 
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Having  due  regard  then  to  the  unreliability  of  the  history  we  have  left  to  us  the 
objedii^e  findings  from  which  we  conclude,  first,  whether  the  changes  present  are  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  could  be  produced  by  an  injury  at  all,  and,  second,  whether  the  alleged 
accident  was  just  the  sort  of  one  that  would  be  apt  to  produce  such  changes.  Scars  in 
the  cornea  produced  by  incised  wounds  look  different  from  those  caused  by  ulcers;  a 
contusion  of  the  eye  does  not  produce  scars  in  the  cornea,  but  rupture  of  the  sclera, 
iridodialysis,  luxation  of  the  lens,  etc.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  acci- 
dent may  also  entail  indirect  consequences  which  produce  objective  changes  quite 
different  from  those  produced  from  the  injury  itself,  as  for  instance,  when  an  ulcus 
serpens  develops  in  consequence  of  an  erosion  of  the  cornea. 

If  we  find  changes  which  may  have  developed  either  as  the  result  of  injury  or 
spontaneously,  we  shall  still  in  most  cases  be  able  to  judge  about  how  long  these  chaiiges 
have  existed,  and  from  this  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  with 
the  accident,  which  has  occurred  at  a  determinate  time  in  the  past.  Thus,  old  scars  of 
the  cornea  look  different  from  recent  ones;  if  an  eye  has  been  affected  with  diminution 
of  its  visual  power  for  quite  a  long  while  it  generally  squints,  etc. 

Often  not  only  careful  examination  but  also  great  experience  is  required  in  order 
to  judge  accurately  regarding  changes  when  they  are  rather  old,  and  this  is  still  more 
so  when  we  are  dealing  with  those  cases  in  which  no  objective  changes  can  be  discovered 
at  all.  These  cases  are  divided  into  two  groups.  To  the  first  group  belong  those  cases 
in  which  anatomical  changes  are  actually  present  but  escape  detection.  Such  changes 
may  be  so  minut«  that  they  are  not  demonstrable  with  our  present  appliances,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  an  amblyopia  produced  by  a  lesion  of  the  fovea  centralis  due 
to  dazzling  from  strong  hght  or  produced  by  a  small  hemorrhage  which  has  already 
become  absorbed.  Or,  the  changes  may  lie  behind  the  eye,  for  example  in  the  optic 
tracts  as  the  result  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Careful  examination  of  the 
function  and  prolonged  observation  of  the  case  will  often  suffice  to  clear  the  matter 
up.  But  the  real  test  of  an  expert  are  those  cases  in  which  it  is  a  question  of  purely 
functional  disorders.  Such  are  the  cases  in  which  the  function  of  the  eyes  is  affected 
simply  by  shock,  or  the  psychic  commotion  that  accompanies  the  injury.  These  cases 
are  known  by  the  name  of  traumatic  neurosis,  and,  so  far  as  their  essential  nature 
is  concerned,  belong  to  hysteria;  hence  the  disturbances  of  sight  that  are  present  must 
be  characterized  as  hysterical  amblyopia  and  hysterical  asthenopia,  produced  by  an 
injury.  The  sjinptoms  of  these  conditions  are  described  in  §  105.  If  we  find  them  in  a 
workman  who  has  been  injured  only  a  httle  while  and  has  not  yet  had  any  medical 
examinat  ion  of  his  eyes,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  above  diagnosis.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  we  have  to  do  with  patients,  especially  those  who  have  been  through  a  railroad 
accident,  who  make  claims  for  big  damages  and  have  already  been  examined  a  number 
of  tinies,  particularly  so  if  they  belong  to  the  cultivated  classes.  Then  there  is  the 
danger  tliat  the  symptoms  have  \ieen  suggested  to  the  patients  by  the  repeated  examina- 
tions or  that  they  become  more  and  more  conversant  with  the  symptoms,  about  which 
they  have  been  questioned,  and  then  intentionally  simulate  them.  Since  in  default  of 
objective  finding  we  are  ahogether  dependent  on  the  patient's  statements,  it  is  in  many 
cases  al^solutely  impossible  to  detect  a  clever  simulant.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  constantly 
accumulating  and  require  the  greatest  precaution. 

The  second  thing  that  the  expert  has  to  do  is  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what 
extent  the  earning  power  of  the  injured  man  has  l)een  affected.  For  this  purpose  the 
function  of  lK)th  eyes  must  \)e  carefully  determined  by  visual  tests.  In  doing  this  we 
must  have  in  mind  the  jxMwibility  of  exaggeration.  With  some  experience  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  visual  disturbance  tliat  ought  to  correspond  to  the 
objective  changes. 

Both  eyes  may  have  l)een  injured  by  the  accident,  or  in  case  only  one  was  affected 
by  it,  the  other  may  have  been  already  bad.  In  lx)th  cases  the  total  vi.sual  power  is 
diminished,  and  it  will  l)e  easy  to  determine  for  what  kind  of  work  the  visual  power 
that  is  left  should  still  alx)iit  sufHce.  Much  more  difficult  is  it  to  gauge  the  working 
capacity  when  One  eye  has  l)een  rendered  blind  but  the  other  is  normal.  Then  the 
total  visual  power  is  also  normal,  but  the  special  advantages  that  belong  to  binocular 
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y'wUrti,  namely  the  bim>cular  field  of  viuion,  and  binocular  perception  of  depth,  are  lost. 
'ilui  rnomHriilar  field  of  vision  is  smaller  than  the  binocular  because  it  does  not  extend 
m)  far  toward  the  side  of  the  blind  eye  (see  Fig.  272).  But  this  will  be  foimd  to  be 
troubleHorno  in  only  a  few  callings,  and  especially  so  since  the  patient  by  turning  the 
head  U)  tUn  blind  side  and  by  abduction  of  the  seeing  eye  soon  learns  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  limitation  in  the  visual  field  produced  by  the  nose.  Of  more  importance  is  the  loss 
of  binmfular  vision.  A  slight  diminution  in  the  visual  acuity  of  one  eye  does  not  inter- 
fere with  binocular  vision,  but  a  great  one  takes  it  away  altogether.  Where  we  are  to 
draw  the  line  here  is  a  matter  that  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases,  being  dependent 
not  rinly  on  the  degree  of  visual  acuity,  but  also  on  many  other  factors,  such  as  the 
visual  field  and  refraction  of  the  worse  eye,  the  relations  of  the  eye  muscles,  etc.  A 
fro<iuent  case  is  that  in  which  a  traumatic  cataract  has  been  produced  as  the  result 
of  an  injury  and  lias  lat«r  been  successfully  operated  upon.  The  visual  acuity  of  this 
eye  may  then  be  rendered  normal  once  more  by  a  glass  correcting  the  aphakia. 
NflVorthelesH  the  eye  is  not  adapted  for  binocular  vision:  without  the  correcting  glass 
it  sees  too  little,  and,  if  the  other  eye  has  normal  sight,  the  correcting  glass  is  not 
lK)mo  (see  §  160).  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  binocular  vision  is  abolished,  in  spite 
of  there  l)eing  a  normal  absolute  visual  power  in  both  eyes.  The  same  thing  can 
occur  when  the  injury  in  one  eye  is  but  slight,  and  yet  latent  disturbances  of  equi- 
librium of  the  eye  muscles  were  previously  present.  These  latent  disturbances  now 
Iwcome  manifest  i.  e.,  are  transformed  into  a  squint,  and  by  this  binocular  vision  is 
abolished  (sec  {  120). 

If  wo  luivo  determined  that  as  the  result  of  the  consequence  of  the  injury  binocular 
vision  has  Iwcome  imiMMwible  we  must  further  try  to  find  out  to  w^hat  extent  the  injured 
man  is  prevent>od  l)y  t  his  from  doing  his  work.  Binocular  vision  enables  us  to  estimate 
dimensionH  of  depth  directly  and  with  precision  (stereoscopic  vision).  Such  vision  can 
Iw  diMiK^iwod  witli  in  many  callings,  and  that  too  not  only  in  coarse  sorts  of  work,  such 
BM  liibor  in  the  fields,  but  uLso  in  fine  work  like  writing;  even  the  watchmaker  who  does 
the  most  minute  work  with  a  magnifying  glass  does  not  require  binocular  vision.  But 
many  otlier  kinds  of  work  do  require  a  precise  and  certain  appreciation  of  distances, 
and  eviMi  sut^h  an  ordinary  thing  as  splitting  wood  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  fingf^rs  of  the  workman  if  he  did  not  have  a  correct  judgment  of  dimensions  of 
depth.  My  praotiro  to  l>e  sure,  one  can  learn  to  estimate  distances  correctly  with  one 
eye  alono,  and  in  fact  there  are  persons,  who,  l^ecause  of  unilateral  blindness  or  because 
of  minim ,  have  luul  nothing  but  monocular  vision  since  youth,  and  who  yet  are  as  ser- 
viroablo  workmen  tw  those  who  have  normal  sight.  They  suffer  an  impairment  in  their 
working  caparity  only  in  tliis  regard,  that  being  one-eyed  they  do  not  secure  work  as 
madily,  many  employers,  in  fact,  rejecting  one-eyed  persons  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
Hut  an  older  workman,  if  lie  loses  an  eye,  frequently  becomes  unserviceable  for  his 
former  work  In^eause  of  this  loss.  Hence  when  one  eye  is  lost  and  the  second  eye  is 
normal,  the  working  caymcity  will  vary  very  greatly;  more  so  than  the  compensation, 
which  is  awurdini  in  the  individual  cases  and  which  ranges  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits. 

The  «/rt/r«'  <>/  imiMiirmetU  of  earning  capacity  is  stated  in  percentages  by  the  ptiy- 
•ickui  who  is  giving  his  opinion.  In  Germany  in  case  of  the  entire  loss  of  one  eye  the 
mininuim  estimate  of  this  iniixiimient  for  the  ordinary  workman  is  25  per  cent.  At 
th«»  «inu»  time  it  is  not  ret|uired  that  the  other  eye  should  have  normal  sight,  but  it 
mu»t  iwt  Ih*  Inflow  one-half  the  normal.  In  Austria  for  the  ordinary  workman  the  loss 
of  OW^  oyt^  is  put  as  tH)uivalent  to  an  im^^iirment  of  25  per  cent  as  a  minimum,  in  case 
Um^  lUhw  i^jt*  hius  iu>rmal  sight,  but  even  a  small  diminution  in  the  %isual  acuity  of 
Uli»  laU<4r  o>v  raijsi^  the  jx^nvntaire.  For  tht^»  engaged  in  finer  work  the  impairment 
nKldliml  by  Uws  of  one  eye  is  intimated  in  iiermany  and  Austria  at  a  higher  figure, 
kr  iMtlmnc^  at  iWJ  jht  ivnt.  The  scune  rule  is  applied  in  those  cases  also,  in  which 
VKM  wlMNIlh«»i|tlu  is  normal  iherv>  is  yxiralysis  with  double  \ision.  so  that  the  paralyzed 
IM  Ittt  ttiM  bwn  ivndenHl  blind  but  has  simply  Uvn  prevented  from  doing  its  part  in 
WMmter  VMkkn^  Simv  n\any  workmen  wlioso  bimn-ular  vision  has  been  impaired 
WplH^fWifflfeeafter  some  time  their  former  ability  to  work,  it  is  proper  in  such  < 
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to  allow  at  the  beginning  a  fairly  high  accident  indemnity — indemnity  for  the  period 
during  which  he  is  forming  his  new  habits — which  after  one  or  two  years  is  reduced. 
If  both  eyes  have  been  enfeebled  the  amount  of  impairment  must  be  estimated  from  the 
visual  power  of  the  better  eye,  the  nature  of  the  work  being  also  taken  into  consideration. 


III.    ECTASI.E    OF   THE    SCLERA. 

(a)  Partial  Ectasia. 

55.  Partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  represented  by  a  circumscribed 
protrusion  taking  the  form  of  a  dark  prominence  or  swelling.  The  sclera 
at  this  spot  is  thinned,  so  as  to  be  readily  dimpled  with  the  point  of 
a  sound;  in  consequence  of  the  thinning,  the  chorioidal  pigment  ap- 
pears through  it,  and  imparts  to  the  ectasia  a  dark,  slate-gray,  or  bluish- 
black  color.  By  means  of  focal  illumination,  light  can  often  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  sclera  at  the  ectatic  spot,  and  the  coating  of  pig- 
ment on  its  inner  surface  can  be  seen  through  it.  According  to  the 
situation  of  the  ectasia,  various  forms  of  it  are  distinguished — namely: 

1.  Anterior  Ectasiw  (anterior  scleral  staphylomata). — These  occupy 
the  portion  of  the  sclera  adjoining  the  cornea  (Figs.  139  and  140).  They 
appear  in  the  beginning  under  the  form  of  small,  dark  spots,  which 
afterward  become  larger  and  bulge  out.  When  several  lie  close  together 
they  become  confluent,  forming  a  large  swelling  which  surrounds  the 
cornea  like  an  arch  or  ring.  This  swelling  at  various  points  is  constricted 
in  a  radial  direction  by  the  stronger,  less  distended  fibers  of  the  sclera, 
so  that  in  a  small  way  it  resembles  the  large  intestine  with  its  sacculations. 
The  Umbus,  under  the  form  of  a  somewhat  depressed  gray  line,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  ectasia  and  the  cornea.  When  the  latter  is 
also  opaque  and  ectatic,  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  scleral 
and  corneal  ectasis  is  often  lost,  and  both  ectasise  unite  to  form  a  single 
protuberance  occupying  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball.  It  often 
happens  that  an  anterior  scleral  staphyloma  exists,  or,  at  all  events, 
has  its  chief  development,  on  one  side  only.  Then  the  base  of  the  cornea 
at  this  side  is  pushed  forward,  so  that  the  entire  cornea  gets  to  lie  ob- 
liquely. If,  for  instance,  the  scleral  staphyloma  occurs  on  the  inner 
side,  the  cornea  looks  outward  instead  of  straight  forward  (Fig.  140,  A). 

2.  Equatorial  Edasiw  (equatorial  staphylomata). — These  are  dark 
prominences  in  the  region  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  They  can  be 
seen  only  when  the  eyeball  is  turned  strongly  toward  the  side  opposite 
the  staphyloma.  They  occur  at  either  one  or  more  spots  upon  the 
equator,  but  never  surround  the  entire  eyeball  like  a  ring,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  anterior  scleral  staphylomata. 

3.  Posterior  Ectasice.— These  occupy  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
eyeball,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  seen  in  the  living  eye.  In  respect 
to  origin  and  significance,  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  anterior  and 
equatorial  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  There  are  two  kinds  of  posterior 
scleral  ectasise:  a.  The  staphyloma  posticum  Scarpce.     This  consists  in 
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a  thinning  and  protrusion  of  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance.  If  the  ectasia  takes  on 
greater  dimensions,  the  optic  nerve  is  also  involved  in  it  (Fig.  375). 
This  form  of  ectasia,  as  Arlt  was  the  first  to  discover,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  short-sightedness,  because  owing  to  the  recession  of  the 
sclera  the  eyeball  undergoes  an  elongation  of  its  sagittal  axis  (axial 
myopia).  The  diagnosis  of  a  posterior  staphyloma  can  be  made  in  the 
living  eye  only  by  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  myopia 
and  of  the  accompanying  changes  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  (§  77). 
ß.  Posterior  scleral  protrusion  of  Ammon.  This  does  not,  like  posterior 
staphyloma,  lie  just  at  the  posterior  pole,  but  below  it.  Contrary  to  the 
case  of  the  other  ectasise  of  the  sclera,  it  is  not  acquired  but  congenital, 
being  formed  in  consequence  of  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  fetal 
ophthalmic  cleft.  It  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  formation  of  a 
cleft  (coloboma)  in  the  chorioid  and  frequently,  also,  with  coloboma 
of  the  iris  (see  §§76  and  80). 

Acquired  ectasise  of  the  sclera  are  designated  under  the  name  of 
staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  lines,  but 
the  expression  staphyloma  is  not  applied  to  the  congenital  scleral  pro- 
trusion of  Ammon. 

(6)  Total  Ectasia  of  the  Sclera. 

This  consists  in  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the  entire  sclera,  so  that  the 
eyeball  is  enlarged  in  toto.  The  sclera  is  everyivhere  thinned  and  the 
chorioidal  pigment  shows  through  it,  so  that  it  has  a  bluish-white  ap- 
pearance. Total  ectasia  can  develop  only  in  youth  when  the  sclera  is 
still  everywhere  yielding;  the  sclera  of  adults  is  so  rigid  that  it  can  pro- 
trude only  at  certain  weaker  spots,  and  hence  it  admits  of  only  partial 
ecttisise.  Total  ectasia  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  same  time  with 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea  or  with  anterior  scleral  staphyloma.  By  the 
combination  of  these  two  kinds  of  ectasia  a  very  extraordinary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  eyeball  sometimes  develops.  Much  more  rarely  a  second, 
pure  form  of  scleral  ectasia  is  observed,  in  which  the  eye  shows  simply  a 
uniform  enlargement  in  all  its  dimensions — an  enlargement  in  which 
the  cornea  also  participates  (megalocornea).  This  condition  is  charac- 
terized as  hydrophthalmus  or  buphthalmus  (/^oD?,  ox,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  to  the  large  eyes  of  oxen).  Hydrophthalmus  is  either  con- 
genital or  is  acquired  in  early  childhood,  and  is  probably  analogous  to 
the  glaucoma  of  adults,  under  which  disease,  therefore,  hydrophthalmus 
will  be  treated  of  in  detail  (see  §  83). 

Etiology. — Every  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  the  result  of  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera. 
Either  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  pathologically  heightened  or  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  sclera  is  diminished.  The  former  is  much  the  more  frequent 
cause  of  scleral  ectasia?  (if  the  posterior  ectasiae  are  excepted).  Scleral 
ecta.si£e   develop  slowly,   and   the   disproportion   between  the  tension 
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of  the  eye  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera  must  persist  for  a  pretty  long 
time  before  it  can  make  the  sclera  become  ectatic. 

(a)  The  result  of  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  that  every 
square  millimetre  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  sclera  has  to  bear  the 
same  increase  of  pressure.  If  the  sclera  possessed  the  same  constitu- 
tion throughout  it  would,  in  case  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  at  all,  ex- 
pand in  a  perfectly  uniform  fashion.  But  some  portions  of  the  sclera 
are  constructed  less  solidly  than  others,  and  these  give  way  first  to  the 
increased  pressure.  These  less  tenacious  spots  are  those  in  which  the 
sclera  has  nerves  or  vessels  passing  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is  perforated  and  thinned.  Chief  among 
these  places  is  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  next  those  portions  of  the  sclera 
where  the  vense  vorticosse  and  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  perforate  it. 
At  the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  a  thin  mem- 
brane, which  is  riddled  with  holes  like  a  sieve,  and  which,  under  in- 
creased pressure,  bulges  out  backward.  This  bulging,  however,  is  not 
counted  among  the  staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  but  is  designated  as  an 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  re- 
cedes simultaneously  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  (§  81).  Equatorial 
staphylomata  develop  at  these  spots  where  the  vense  vorticosse  perforate 
the  sclera,  and  anterior  scleral  staphylomata  at  the  spots  where  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  transmitted.  The  other,  more  resistant  sec- 
tions of  the  sclera  remain  unchanged,  even  under  increased  intra-ocular 
pressure;  it  is  only  in  children,  in  whom  the  whole  sclera  is  distensible, 
that  total  ectasia  develops. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  the  elevation  of  intra-ocular  pressure 
are  glaucoma,  seclusio  pupillae,  and  ectatic  cicatrices  of  the  cornea. 
In  glaucoma,  in  which  the  vense  vorticosse  are  the  main  seat  of  con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  equatorial  staphylomata  generally  develop; 
seclusio  pupillse  and  staphylomata  of  the  cornea,-  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  the  inflammation  expends  itself  upon  the  most  anterior  sec- 
tions of  the  eyeball,  mostly  induce  anterior  ectasise  of  the  sclera. 

(6)  The  result  of  diminished  resistance  of  the  sclera  may  be  that 
the  latter  is  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  even  the  normal  intra- 
ocular pressure.  Diminished  resistance  develops  in  consequence  of 
inflammations  of  the  sclera,  and  hence  occurs  in  the  deep  form  of  scleritis, 
which  leads  to  anterior  scleral  ectasise  (page  249);  it  also  occurs  when 
tumors  (malignant  new  growths,  gummy  or  tuberculous  nodules)  de- 
velop in  or  beneath  the  sclera.  Injuries  of  the  sclera  also  diminish 
its  tenacity,  and  hence  the  cicatrices  after  penetrating  wounds  (and 
especially  after  ruptures)  of  the  sclera  very  frequently  become  ectatic. 
Scleral  ectasise  arising  in  this  way  lead  subsequently  to  elevation  of 
the  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  then,  however,  must  be  regarded  not 
as  the  cause,  but  as  the  result  of  ectasis,  even  though  it  does  contribute 
to  make  the  latter  larger  still.  Here,  then,  the  same  process  that  occurs 
in  ectasise  of  the  cornea  (page  234)  is  repeated. 
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Posterior  scleral  ectasiae  are  likewise  referred  to  a  diminution  in 
the  resistance  of  the  sclera.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  staphy- 
loma posticum,  the  cause  of  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  congenital  weakness 
of  the  sclera  in  its  posterior  portion.  With  respect  to  Ammon's  scleral 
protrusion,  the  idea  is  held  that  the  fetal  ophthalmic  cleft  is  filled  up 
with  a  sort  of  intermediary  tissue  which  does  not  possess  the  firm  texture 
of  the  normal  sclera,  and  hence  gives  way  before  the  ocular  pressure. 

Consequence  of  Scleral  Ectasias. — In  anterior  and  equatorial 
staphylomata  of  the  sclera  the  sight  is  at  length  completely  destroyed 
through  rise  of  tension.  If  the  ectasia  does  not  come  to  a  stop,  the  en- 
largement of  the  eyeball  keeps  growing  greater  and  greater.  The  eye- 
ball projects  far  beyond  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  be  covered  but  incom- 
pletely by  the  lids,  and  is  extremely  disfiguring.  Conjunctival  catarrh, 
lachrymation,  and  blepharospasm  develop  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical 
irritation,  and  not  infrequently  the  lower  lid  is  pushed  so  far  out  by  the 
enlarged  eyeball  as  to  be  everted  (ectropion).  Finally,  some  slight 
injury  suffices  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  staphyloma  at  a  particularly 
thinned-out  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquefied  vitreoxis  is  evacu- 
ated, and  in  consequence  a  violent  hemorrhage  may  take  place,  and  the 
eye  may  undergo  destruction  with  the  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis. 

Staphyloma  posticum,  if  it  enlarges,  causes  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  short-sightedness,  without,  however,  inducing  elevation  of  ten- 
sion and  the  other  deleterious  consequences  of  anterior  and  equatorial 
staphylomata.  The  scleral  protrusion  of  Ammon  remains  stationary 
and  entails  no  injurious  consequences. 

Treatment. — It  is  only  anterior  and  equatorial,  not  posterior, 
ectasiae  of  the  sclera  that  are  amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  former, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  developed  in  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  tension,  the  main  indication  is  iridectomy,  provided  that 
it  is  still  technically  practicable.  Inasmuch  as  this  operation  dimin- 
ishes the  intra-ocular  pressure,  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scleral  ectasiae  (and  in  especially  favorable  cases  even  causes 
diminution  in  the  size  of  an  ectasia  already  existing),  and  likewise  pre- 
serves the  sight,  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  from  total  destruction.  If,  as 
indeed  is  generally  the  case,  iridectomy  is  on  technical  grounds  no 
longer  practicable,  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  enucleation,  in 
case  the  eye  distresses  the  patient  by  its  size,  its  painfulness,  or  the 
disfigurement  it  causes. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  scleral  staphyloma  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
staphyloma  of  the  coraea.  While  the  latter  consists  of  cicatricial  tissue  which  replaces 
the  cornea  that  has  been  destroyed,  a  scleral  staphyloma  is  formed  of  the  sclera  itself, 
which  has  not  disappeared  at  the  site  of  the  ectasis,  but  is  simply  thinned,  so  that  often 
it  is  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  posterior  staphyloma  the  thinning  is  imiform; 
in  anterior  and  equatorial  staphylomata  we  often  find  that  the  thinning  is  not  uniform, 
and  commences  suddenly,  owing  to  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  inner  layers  of  the 
sclera  at  the  margin  of  the  ectasis.  The  sclera  then  in  the  spot  where  it  bulges  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  gnawed  into  from  the  inner  side,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  innermost  lay- 
ers (Fig.  124,  a).    Probably  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  innermost  layers  of  fibers 
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of  the  adera,  in  consequence  of  tlio  great  stretching  to  which  they  are  e^cposed,  first 
raptum  at  some  spot  and  then  gradually  aeparal^  from  each  other  (Cxermak  and  Biro- 
bacher I.  The  uvea  Ib  always  solidly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ectaöia,  and 
is  here  so  atrophic  that  Bcaroely  anything  lb  left  of  it  but  its  pigmeot  layer,  which  forms 
the  dark  coating  of  this  inner  surface* 

Dissect ioti  of  ectatic  eyeballs  shows  that  anterior  scleral  staphyloma  may  be  of  two 
kitida — riliaryoT  inierc4il(trtj  Mnphylonm.  The  former  (Fig.  139)  belongs  to  that  part  of 
I  lie  sclera,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  coated  by  the  ciliary  body;  the  lattex  (Figs. 
140,  HI),  on  the  other  hand,  develops  in  that  narrow  portion  of  the  sclera  which  is 
aituated  in  front  of  the  ciliary  Ixxly^  between  it  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  for  the 
anterior  Ixjrder  of  the  cihary  iKKly,  and  hence,  too,  the  root  of  the  iris,  aa  it  Bpriuga  from 
the  ciliary  body,  do  not  correspond  precisely  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  but  he 


Fro.  140. 


FiG-  130*^ — 4?T.%Ptiv^ow*  CiT^t^nK.  (After  F(igpnf»f«cheiT.)  Ttie  e>*e  Le  biwct^iJ  horiiontalLy.  Sur- 
rounilitiff  the  dornend,  ttiare  la  ui  eclMiii,  c»  of  the  Hclers,  which  nltaiofl  it»  ji[re*leat  hreadih  at  th« 
tetnporBl  Atde,  V,  and!  on  the  nm«&l  lide^  n»  is  umrtiwer  uid  law  pitaninent,  for  which  nntfon  the 
««ortHA  apf»etm  dinplfr^Acl  tow&rd  ibe  tiamX  üd«.  Tbe  iiiii«r  stit^nee  of  lb«  etiUM»  t»  oo«l«d  with  tbe  elm* 
gmXtd  cuuury  proc«sa«e^;  the  iris  i»  invtPible  becaui»  tt  i»  preeied  afEunst  the  posterior  surface  of  tb« 
eomea,  which  henc^  Uiok^  pifnnenlcd  in  hlAck.  The  r«tinji  nnd  crhtirinid  hftv«  bHUi  %Q  Bome  extent 
Mpintte*!  from  their  trfnJ  by  Ute  diitewctiori.;  in  the  retiim  lirrotjp;^  M  punotiLt«  berooirha^ee.  h^  are 
ctoiKrvfthle-     The  hea^rl  f.d  the  opiie  nen'^e^  O,  nhowu  a  deep  exnivatiun  due  to  prauure* 

Fits,  140. — STArnyi^oMA  tNTKHt'^LAhi^.  The  eyeball  i,-«  hohitiiiiaUy  biwctpfl  and  u  depit*ted  of 
üuraeiürhat  more  than  it^e  iiaiiirul  "ij^.  The  eelAÄa,  «^  of  the  cetera  ix  interpn^eii  on  the  uvaI  nde,  m, 
iMptwern  tlii*  ftlliary  rrtinJ.v,  f ,  and  the  comefl,  A,  so  that  the  klter  i.^  (hH.plai.'*«!  towarH.  the  temporal  aide. 
The  itiiier  Fciirlane  of  ih«>  reto^Hia  in  eovered  with  pig;tnrtit,  represent  in|(  the  remaini!«  uF  ihe  ruüt  of  the  irta 
which  ha.«^  h^coniie  adhe^r*»nr  to  the  thinned  sclera;  this  piinnent  in  cnni-^fiuimee  of  beine  i^prea^l  over 
no  Ifljue  a  surface,  ?<hcii¥«  riumemuii  i^p«'  Toward  the  outer  aide  the  ectasia  con^-^tanlly  diminiisheA 
in  breatlth,  !*o  that,  at  ttie  spät  where  tne  temporal  wall  of  the  eyehalU  f,  haij  been  cut  throojfh,  noth* 
ing  hot  a  very  narrow  intempace  i,i  otw*ervab!e  liel  ween  the  cijiary  Ixwjy  and  the  iris,  a  condition  due 
to  that  aKI^Iuti nation  of  the  rout  of  the  iwiw.  to  the  .«elera  whieh  chafact^ritea  an  inereaftB  at  tenaioin+ 
III  the  bi^eteii  optic  nerve,  i»  no  excavation  \»  present;  and,  in  the  retina  oan  be  seen  the  fovei^ 
oetttra^M»  ft  a^d  the  expansion  of  the  retinal  vomelii. 


somewhat  behind  it  (Ffga,  143  and  14S) — that  is^  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
Äcleni,  which  lie«  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  iris,  belongs  to  the  anterior  chamber.  But 
ah  hough  it  iä  just  in  thijs  portion  that  nxi  ititercülary  staphyloma  develops,  the  iria 
dt>et^  nid  Lie  behind  the  lu-tter  hui  in  frtitit  of  it,  jtiat  as  in  the  ea^  of  ciliary  staphyloma. 
Thi»  comes  to  pass  in  the  following  way:  The  formution  of  th©  eetaaia  ie  preeeded  by 
increase  of  tension,  which  ratios  the  mtiflt  jx^ripheral  portion  of  the  iris  to  be  pressed 
foru'anJ  and  to  berorne  united  with  the  st^k-ra  (w^e  S  H4  and  Pig»,  217  and  218).  Henee 
that  pan  4)f  the  »rig  lying  fri»e  in  the  anterior  ehamlier  is  given  off  from  the  eelera  at  a 
pf»mt  farther  fumard  than  usual.  I^ooked  at  with  the  naked  eye,  it  seems  as  if  the 
insertion  of  the  iris  liad  lieen  pushed  forward,  up  to  the  sclero-comtjal  junction  or  be- 
yond it.  Now,  an  intercalary  t?taphyloma  develops  precisely  in  ihat  region  of  the  sclera 
which  ia  united  with  the  periphery  of  the  iris — i.  e,,  at  I  in  Fig.  HI,  where  the  beginning 
of  »ucli  an  ectasia  may  be  made  out  from  the  fact  that  just  in  front  of  the  point  where 
the  iris  is  given  off  the  innermost  lamella  of  the  sclera  have  separated  and  the  iris  has 
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been  pushed  into  the  gap.  Hence,  too,  later  on  and  even  when  it  has  grown  to  be  so 
very  large,  the  ectasia  always  lies  between  the  real  origin  of  the  iris  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ciliary  body  (Fig.  141,  a)  and  its  apparent  origin  at  the  spwt  where  the 
portion  of  the  iris  that  is  yet  free  commences  (Fig.  141,  6).  The  inner  surface  of  an 
intercalary  staphyloma  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  pigment,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
completely  atrophic  root  of  the  iris  that  has  become  united  to  the  sclera. 

In  an  eyeball  which  has  not  been  dissected,  the  distinction  between  a  ciliary  and 
an  intercalary  staphyloma  is  more  difficult  to  effect  than  in  an  anatomical  specimen, 
but  may  still  be  made  from  the  following  diagnostic  points:  In  intercalary  staphyloma 
the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  seen  emerging  from  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ectasia,  in  ciliary  staphyloma  at  its  anterior  border.  A  thin  ciliary  staphyloma 
usually  transmits  light,  and  so  admits  of  our  recognizing  the  elongated  ciliary  processes 
as  black  striae  on  its  inner  surface  (c.  Fig.  139). 

Ectasis  of  the  -sclera  usually  entails  still  further  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball.   In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  ciliary  body,  the 


Fio.  141. — Intercalary  Staprtloma. — Magnified  4X1. 

The  figure  repr^cnts  a  vertical  section  through  the  anterior  half  of  the  ectatic  eyeball,  which 
presents  a  great  resemblance  to  the  eye  shown  in  Fig.  140,  except  that  the  most  marked  ectasia  in  the 
present  case  it  situated  above  the  cornea.  The  limits  of  the  oomea  are  marked  by  the  Umbus  I  and  h. 
At  I  may  be  seen  how  tlie  root  of  the  iris  is  applied  to  the  sclera,  and  the  beginning  of  a  process  of 
thinning  in  the  sclera  can  be  made  out,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  eye  there  is  a  fully  developed 
intercalary  staphyloma,  which  extends  from  a  to  b,  and  which  in  the  living  eve  formed  a  clark  translu- 
cent prominence.  In  the  region  of  the  staphyloma  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  half  its  normal  thickness, 
and  its  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  pigment  coating  representing  the  remains  of  the  iris.  The 
iris  is  adherent  to  the  sclera  from  the  ciliary  bo<ly,  a,  to  the  anterior  border,  b,  of  the  ectasia.  The 
oUiary  processes,  owing  to  atrophy,  are  flatter  than  normal. 

iris  becomes  stretched  and  atrophic,  and  may  even  in  places  be  separated  from  its 
insertion  (spontaneous  iridodialysis).  The  same  is  true  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  which, 
tlut)ugh  atrophy,  gets  to  be  so  deficient  that  the  lens  becomes  tremulous  or  even  under- 
goes luxation.  The  ciliary  Ixxly,  chorioid,  retina,  and  optic  nerve  become  atrophic;  the 
latter  generally  presents  a  deep  excavation  due  to  the  increase  of  tension  (Fig.  139,  O). 

ÜLCER.S  AND  TuMORs  OF  THE  ScLERA. — The  sclcra  IS  uot  Very  apt  to  become  in- 
flamed, and  still  less  are  the  products  of  its  inflammation  apt  to  undergo  purulent  dis- 
integration;  thus,  for  example,  ulceration  of  scleritic  nodules  is  never  observed.  Ilcers 
which  originate  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cornea  are  always  arrested  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  sclera;  nor  are  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  any  more  likely  to  extend  to  the 
«clera  Ijeneath  ihem.  Hence  ulcers  in  the  sclera  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities. 
'I'liey  originate  from  injuries  with  coincident  infection  and  also  from  the  disintegration 
of  new  growths  (syphilitic,  tul>erculous,  and  leprous  nodules,  malignant  new  gro^-ths). 

New  growths,  too,  occurring  primarily  in  the  sclera  are  very  rare;  although  tumors 
origituiting  in  other  {)arts  of  the  eye  do  pass  over  to  the  sclera.  Fibromata,  sarcomata, 
mud  (mt«!omata  are  the  primary  tumors  that  have  been  observed  in  the  sclera. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE   UVEA, 
EMBRYOLOGY  OF  THE   EYE. 

I.  Anatomy. 

56.  If  we  carefully  remove  the  sclera  and  cornea  from  an  eyeball, 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  chorioid  in  connec- 
tion. Together  these  form  the  middle  tunic  of  the  eye,  which  takes 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  colored  dark  brown  by  the  pigment  which  it 
contains.  In  front,  this  has  a  large  aperture,  the  pupil;  behind,  it 
has  a  small  one,  the  opening  designed  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic 
nerve.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  dark  sphere,  hanging  upon 
the  optic  nerve  as  upon  a  stalk,  to  a  grape  (uva),  the  middle  tunic  of 
the  eye  has  received  the  name  of  uvea,  and  also  of  uveal  tract. 

(a)  7m. 

The  iris  ^  is  a  disk-shaped  membrane,  perforated  in  the  center  by 
the  pupil.2  By  its  peripheral  or  ciliary  border  it  springs  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  From  this  point  it  stretches  over 
the  lens,  its  central  or  pupillary  border  lying  upon  the  anterior  capsule, 
and  gliding  upon  it  with  the  movements  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  143).  By 
lying  in  this  way  upon  the  lens,  the  iris  obtains  a  firm  support.  Hence, 
when  the  lens  is  absent  or  has  lost  contact  with  the  iris,  the  latter  is 
seen  to  tremble  or  vibrate  with  movements  of  the  eyeball  (tremulous- 
ness  of  the  iris,  iridodonesis^).  Since  the  umbo  of  the  lens  lies  farther 
forward  than  the  spot  where  the  iris  originates  in  the  ciliary  body,  the 
iris  forms  a  shallow  cone,  whose  apex,  directed  forward,  is  cut  off  short 
by  the  pupil.  The  shallower  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  through 
advancement  of  the  lens,  the  greater  is  the  altitude  of  this  cone;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lens  is  absent,  the  iris  extends  in  a  plane. 

In  looking  at  the  iris  with  the  naked  eye,  or,  still  better,  with  the 
magnifying  glass,  we  recognize  in  it  delicate  markings,  which  are  formed 
by  elevations  and  depressions  of  its  anterior  surface  (reKef  of  the  iris. 
Fig.  142).  Sharp  and  clear  in  the  normal  eye,  these  markings  are  blurred 
or  absolutely  indistinguishable  in  an  inflamed  or  atrophic  iris,  so  that 
they  constitute  an  important  sign  in  iridic  affections.  The  markings 
are  chiefly  formed  by  radially  directed,  projecting  ridges,  which  are 

'  Iri»  on  account  of  its  rainbow  shape,  not  on  account  of  its  color. 

'Pupilla  pmperly  meanü  girl ;  perhaps  ho  called  becaune  in  the  pupil  one  nee»  a  diminutive  image 
of  himnelf  reflccte<l  from  the  cornea.  80,  alao,  in  ohl  German  workn  the  pupil  i»  named  "  Kindlein '' 
(=little  child).  In  Greek,  too,  the  pupil  is  called  «öpii,  girl,  from  which  the  exprefwions  corectopia, 
oorelypi^  etc.,  are  derived. 

*From  iria  and  ioytofiai,  I  vibrate. 
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nothing  but  the  blood-vessels  lying  in  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  and  run- 
ning'from  the  ciliary  to  the  pupillary  margin.  Near  the  latter  iheyj 
interlace  with  a  ring  of  circular  ridges — the  lesser  circle  (circulus  mi- 
nor) of  the  iris  (k,  Fig,  142),  This  latter  divides  the  iriiij  into  two  zones: 
that  lying  to  the  periphery  of  the  circulus  minor  is  the  ciliary  zone  (C); 
that  lying  to  the  central  side  of  it  is  the  much  narrower  pupillary  zone 
(P),  which  is  often  distinguished  from  the  ciliary  zone  by  a  different 
coloration.  Along  the  circulus  minor  may  be  noticed  pit-like  depressions 
(cryptSj  c)  in  the  surface  of  the  iris.  Similar  but  much  smaller  open- 
ings in  the  anterior  surface  are  also  present  at  the  periphery  of  the 

iris^  close  to  its  root;  but  these  are 
not  perceived  in  the  living  eye^  partly 
because  they  are  too  small,  partly 
becauise  they  are  concealed  by  the 
margin  of  the  sclera,  which  projects 
in  front  of  them.  It  is  only  in  blue 
eyes,  especially  in  children,  that  this 
peripheral  perforated  zone  becomes 
apparent  as  a  dark,  almost  black, 
circle  (p)  close  to  the  root  of  the  iris. 
The  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is 
seen  to  be  lined  by  a  narrow  black 
fringe  (r),  which  stands  out  with  espe- 
cial prominence  in  eyes  affected  with 
cataract ;  for  it  contrasts  much  more  forcibly  with  the  white  background 
of  the  cloudetl  lens  than  with  the  black  of  the  pupil  of  a  normal  eye. 
Microscopical  Anatomy — The  stroma  of  the  iris  consists  essentially 
of  numerous  vessels  running  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  ciliary  to 
the  pupillary  margin.  The  vessels  are  inclosed  in  a  thick  adventitia, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  loose  mesh  work  of  branched  and  pigmented 
cells,  which  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  them  (Fig,  168),  The  vessels, 
together  with  the  cellular  mewhwork,  form  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  which 


P^  pupiU&ry  »otic;  C^  c'tlinry  «one;  r,  Trih^ 
of  retkTuü  pi[p:mmt:^  k.  I«w9«r  circ]«;  r,  crypt | 
L  pontraQUon  iroQve;  n,  mevua;  p,  peripheral 
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The  boundwT  between  ooroea,  C,  and  sclera^  .^,  is  marked  at  tta  pcwtedftr  nirfao©  by  tli*  eroiis 
Motion  of  iSch]«mm'j4  caiibL  t.  Atit«riörLy  it  ifi  covened  bv  the  ümbuft  cönjunctivi^p  Li  farther  buk 
th&  emta  wetion  lA  tkn  anterkir  riliary  vflin,  ct,  i»  i*eiifi  m  tne  «rlprB,  The  iris  ib  üttaebed  by  the  li^A* 
miaitum  pectinatum,  /.  to  the  tntier  pos^ieriür  wall  of  ScLLlemin'st  cutiaL  Smce  Ihis  pupil  in  thiü  eye  wma 
Gotilraettsf),  ttie  irin  i»  lonu  and  thia^  and  itn  pupillary  border  in  cJrawt]!  out  into  a  ihtn  eclfte  f«.  Fi]|, 
57).  On  tho  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  may  he  recoRttiÄed  the  orifiMö  of  the  cryp^  both  in  the  cireu- 
liui  minor  (rrlaiid  iti  the  periphery  ic),  aliWJ  thp  contraetion  finTow»^/*  /,  The  posterior  sioirface  of  the  iris 
IB  eovered  with  a.  abeet  of  retinal  pigmetit  wbieh  turuji  fi>rwartl  «limply  Hke^  a  Hpiir  at  the  pupilLa^ry 
m^nttii.  p.  At  one  mpoi  the  ponterioi-  layer,  H,  of  the  pijpneut  ha»  Bepa]*atefl  «o  that  lliie  anterior  layer^ 
f,  eui  be  a«en  ifiolat^wJ,  Cloae  *o  the  pupdlary  margin,  the  crosB  seotion.  jtp,  of  the  uphinete.T  pupillit* 
is  visibJe,  From  the  posterior  wall  of  Sc^hlemm'»  canal  ri^MM  the  trihary  murale,  Don^E^sting  of  longitu- 
ditial  fibers,  M.  and  eircidar  fibers,  Afn;  the  tran,<iition  from  one  partion  to  another  is«  efFe-eted  by  the 
mdiid  filjef«,  r.  At  the  anterior  margin  of  tlie  circular  portion  15  p«en  the  otosä  teelion  of  the  circuJu» 
arterio«iUH  irtdi«  major  (a).  Upon  the  cihary  mni^cle  are  nituat«!  the  ciliarj'  proce^-'ift*^  P.  which  are 
oov^ered  by  the  two  la  yen  of  the  parsi  ciliariit  ret  ins — namely»  by  the  piijinentini  eellular  layer^  pr^ 
which  in  the  continuation  of  the  pigment  epithehum,  Pr,  and  by  the  non-piittnetileil  layer,  pr»  the  f»>n- 
tipiiatioo  of  the  retma  proper,  R.  The  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  bo*iy.  the  orbieuluÄ  eiliaria,  O.  eitenda 
to  tht  om  «errata,  o,  wture  the  chorioid,  i?A,  an^t  the  retinal  /£>  heidi^p  Upon  the  orbictdufl  be  tlie  fihera 
of  Ibe  BonulB  of  ZJan^  t,  whieh  farther  forward  pasit  into  the  free  portion«  J-i,  of  the  HKiula  and  there 
inelod«  the  oavitv  of  the  canal  of  Petit,  i.  The  len»,  Z,  iihow»  at  it  ft  eQuatPr  beeide  the  att»chm«tita 
of  the  gonuUur  fibers,  the  cross  cwction.  *,  of  the  rioK  of  nucJei, 
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consequently  is  a  very  loose,  spongy  sort  of  tissue.  Close  to  the  pupillary 
maigin  of  the  iris  the  muscle  which  closes  the  pupil — the  sphincter 
iridis — is  found  imbedded  in  the  stroma  (Fig.  143,  sp).  This  is  a  flat 
band  of  smooth  muscular  fibers,  1  mm.  broad,  lying  close  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  iris. 

On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  there  is  a  specially  dense  layer 
of  celk  (anterior  limiting  layer,  Fig.  168,  v).  Next  to  this  is  a  layer  of 
endothelium,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  endotheUum  of  Descemet's 
membrane,  and  covers  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as 
'he  pupillary  margin.  It  is  deficient  only  at  those  spots  which  corre- 
kpfjnd  to  the  crypts,  including  both  those  at  the  pupillary  (Fig.  143,  cr) 
and  thoHe  at  the  ciliary  margin  (c,  c).  These  crypts,  therefore,  form 
aperturen  which  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  and  place 
iu  thmue  spaces  in  free  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  anterior 
ebamber.  This  arrangement  favors  the  rapid  change  in  volume  of  the 
fri»  in  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  since  it  enables  fluid  to 
paiw  quickly  from  the  tissue  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber  and 
viee  ver»a. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  the 
fMmierior  limiting  membrane  and  the  retinal  pigment  layer.  The  for- 
ff$ifr  (ako  called  Bruch's  membrane.  Fig.  144,  m.  and  Fig.  148,  A)  con- 
khiXa  of  fiU^r»,  which  extend  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  ciUary  to  the 
(/'jf/illary  margin,  and  form  the  dilatator  pupillce.  These  are  muscle 
iii/*^n  of  a  f>eculiar  character,  which,  just  like  the  fibers  of  the  sphincter, 
Af#?  'ierivftd  from  the  anterior  row  of  cells  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
^i^^cUMU^rrrml  muscle-cells,  Vialleton,  Grynfeltt).  To  the  posterior  limit- 
Äftlf  tttHu%\9Tane  succeeds  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  which  coats  the  pos- 
Ur^or  kiirface  of  the  iris.  It  extends  to  the  pupillary  margin,  round 
»,'„':?.  jt  tunw  HO  an  to  appear  a  little  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris 
^K^  14'4,  at  p),  and  so  forms  that  black  rim  which  we  perceive  along 
*^^  ;/j;yj)lary  margin,  when  we  look  at  the  eye  from  in  front.  The  pig- 
ff^f;*.  Wyi'j  corwJHts  of  two  strata  of  epithelial  cells  (v  and  A,  Fig.  143,  and 
/,  */^';  //;  fi(('  ^^^)i  which  merge  into  each  other  at  the  pupillary  margin. 
'/>>  •  vv'/  ^'tiftzÜntTf  as  embryology  teaches  us,  represent  the  continuation 
//  «,'>:  t*i^iiiii,  to  it.K  termination  at  the  pupillary  margin  (Fig.  167).  This 
U/*'f  *A  yui-,  in«  iH  therefore  designated  as  the  retinal  layer  (pars  retinalis 
,/,/;, y  /,  .i'.  pfifK  iridica  retinae),  in  contradistinction  to  the  anterior 
ix/^"^  v»/,;'  L,  iiH  they  belong  to  the  uvea,  are  comprised  under  the  name 
//  ;/i^.'    ,.i:A\.'.  iridis  (Schwalbe). 

7/>  ^'/^//  of  the  iris,  which  is  either  light  (blue  or  gray)  or  dark 
/v^v^''.,  >'-  'aui-.<'d  by  the  iridic  pigment.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pig- 
^M/,*  .f.  *'.'  in><:  one  lie«  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  stroma,  and  is 
>,/r/,/>  ' ,.  ,^ '\  ^\n'  rlrouui  pip;ment;  the  other  fills  up  the  epithelial  cells 
^/l  $f./  t*''.i,:A  \t'nfini*\\\  hiycr  (retinal  pigment).  Upon  the  proportion 
\^l  Ht*  I.  '  f  *.  .if/iount  c)f  pigment  deposited  in  these  two  the  color  of  the 
irt*  fU\f*t.'W      'Wii'^  retinal  layer  of  the  iris  always  abounds  in  pigment. 
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while  the  amount  of  stroma  pigment  that  the  iris  contains  varies  greatly. 
When  the  stroma  contains  little  pigment,  the  retinal  pigment  shows 
through  the  thin  iris,  and  appears  blue.  This  is  due  to  the  same  phe- 
nomenon that  causes  a  dark  background  always  to  appear  blue  when 
looked  at  through  a  more  or  less  opaque  medium.  Thus,  for  instance, 
through  a  delicate  skin  the  veins  look  blue.  If  the  stroma  is  deficient 
in  pigment,  but  pretty  thick  and  compact,  the  iris  appears  gray.  And, 
finally,  the  greater  the  amount  of  brown  stroma  pigment  that  the  iris 
contains,  the  more  this  pigment  becomes  visible  and  makes  the  iris  ap- 
pear brown,  while  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  which  lies  behind,  is  more 
and  more  concealed  by  the  stroma  pigment  and  withdrawn  from  view. 
Not  infrequently  in  an  iris,  that  is  but  slightly  pigmented  as  a 
whole   one  or  two  isolated  accumulations  of  pigment  are  found  in  the 


FiQ.  144. — PoeTEaiOB  Layers  op  the  Iris.    Meridional  Section  through  ths  Iris  of  an  Adult, 

Oecoloaxzed  bt  Pick's  Method.     Magnififri  300  X  1. 

To  the  posterior  layem  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  «,  with  its  branched  cells,  succeeds  the  dilatator 
or  the  posterior  limiting  membrane,  m,  whose  posterior  surface  is  lined  by  the  protoplasm  and  the 
oblon«  nuclei  of  the  anterior  stratum  v,  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer.  In  this  stratum  the  boundaries 
of  the  individual  cells  cannot  be  reco^ised.  The  posterior  stratum,  h,  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer, 
consists  of  elevated  cylindrical  cells  with  round  nuclei.  The  cells  are  of  different  heights,  and  are  so 
grouped  that  their  posterior  surface  in  section  forms  a  series  of  rounded  eminences  such  as  also  are  to 
be  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  iris  shown  in  Fig.  143.  These  eminences  represent  the  cross  section 
of  the  dark  brown,  annular  projections,  running  concentrically  with  the  pupil,  which  the  iris  presents 
on  its  posterior  snirface  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye.  The  posterior  border  of  this  layer  of  cells 
is  characterized  by  its  peculiarly  sharp  contour,  which  does  not,  however,  in  this  spot  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  linuting  membrane.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  still  contain  a  few  pigment 
granules  which  have  escaped  decolorixation. 


stroma.  These  then  stand  out  as  dark  (rust-colored,  brown,  or  bfeck) 
spots  in  an  otherwise  gray  or  blue  iris  (naevi  iridis,  n  in  Fig.  143  and  Fig. 
57).  The  presence  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  them  gives  the  iris  a 
mottled  appearance.  Exceptionally,  cases  occur  in  which  the  iris  has 
no  pigment  either  in  its  stroma  or  in  its  retinal  layer.  Such  an  iris  is 
found  in  albinos;  it  is  translucent,  and,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
vessels,  has  a  delicate,  grayish-red  color. 

The  examination  of  the  iris  in  the  living  eye  shows  us,  besides  the  details  of  relief 
mentioned  above,  a  number  of  concentric  curved  lines  near  the  ciliary  margin  of  the 
iris  (/,  Fig.  142).  They  are  particularly  well  seen  in  a  dark  iris  with  a  contracted  pupil, 
when  owing  to  their  light  color  they  show  off  well  upon  the  brown  background.  These  are 
the  carUraction  furrows  of  the  iris;  so  called  because,  as  the  iris  becomes  narrower  dur- 
ing the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  its  anterior  surface  is  disposed  in  folds,  and  depressions 
between  the  folds  (/,  /,  Fig.  143)  form  the  furrows  in  question,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  stroma  of  the  iris  generally  contains  less  pigment.  When  the  pupil  contracts,  these 
folds  are  smoothed  down,  and  the  furrows  open  out  and  are  then  easier  to  be  seen. 

With  the  varying  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  we  also  notice  a  change 
in  the  rim  of  pigment  upon  the  pupillary  margin:   the  more  contracted  the  pupil  is, 
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the  broader  this  becomes;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  pupil  is  stron^y  dilated,  it 
disappears  entirely.     (Compare  Fig.  143  with  Fig.  57). 

When  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted,  we  not  infrequently  observe  even  in 
normal  eyes  a  faint  tremulousness  of  the  iris  (iridodonesis),  which  otherwise  occurs 
only  in  dislocation  of  the  lens.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  a  contracted  pupil  the 
posterior  chamber  is  deeper  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatly  dilated  iris  is  considerably 
thinned — circumstances  both  of  which  favor  wavering  of  the  iris. 

The  retinal  pigment  layer  is  composed  of  two  strata  of  cells,  the  recognition  of  which, 
however,  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  their  profuse  pigmentation.  It  is  only  in  the 
embryo  (occasionally  also  in  the  newborn  infant)  and  in  the  albinotic  eye  that  the  two 
strata  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  without  some  special  preparation. 
In  other  cases  we  must  first  decolorize  the  pigment  cells  artificially  by  some  bleaching 
process  (Fig.  144).  We  then  can  distinguish  the  two  strata  from  each  other  and  then 
also  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  the  continuation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  retina  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  anterior  stratum  of  pigment  arises  from  the  pig- 
ment epithelium  of  the  retina.  From  the  anterior  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  these 
cells  develop  the  fibers  of  the  dilatator  (Fig.  144,  m),  while  the  nuclei  remain  in  tlie 
posterior,  pigmentiferous  portion  of  the  cells  (v).  The  posterior  stratum  (h)  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  retina  proper  (Fig.  167).  In  pathological  cases  a  separation  not  infre- 
quently takes  place  between  the  two  strata,  because  they  are  not  attached  with  the 
same  degree  of  firmness  to  the  iris.  While  the  anterior  stratum  is  very  intimately 
adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  posterior  stratum  readily  becomes 
separated  from  it  (in  Fig.  143  the  separation  has  resulted  accidentally  from  the  dissec- 
tion). When,  for  example,  adhesions  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  (posterior  synechia)  are  torn  away  the  posterior  stratum  is  left  as  a  black 
coating  upon  the  anterior  capsule,  while  the  anterior  stratum  remains  upon  the  iris. 
So,  too,  by  penciling  the  iris  we  can  easily  remove  the  posterior  stratum,  leaving  the 
anterior  stratum  behind  upon  the  posterior  svuface  of  the  iris.  Then,  when  we  make 
a  microscopical  examination  of  the  iris  that  we  have  penciled,  we  find  the  anterior 
stratum  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  limiting  membrane. 

As  is  universally  known,  the  color  of  the  iris  changes  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Most 
children  are  born  with  a  deep-blue  iris.  The  stroma  contains  but  little  pigment  and  is 
still  very  thin,  so  that  the  posterior  pigment  layer  is  seen  through  it,  having  a  bluish 
look.  With  increasing  age  the  stroma  becomes  thicker  and  thi^er.  If,  while  this  is 
taking  place,  the  pigmentation  does  not  increase,  the  iris  simply  becomes  of  a  light 
blue  or  gray;  but  if,  simultaneously,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  pigment  of  the  stroma, 
the  iris  takes  on  a  brown  color.  The  transformation  of  a  blue  iris  into  a  brown  one  is 
sometimes  confined  to  a  part  of  the  membrane,  so  that  a  brown  sector  is  seen  in  an 
otherwise  light-colored  iris.  Moreover,  the  iris  of  one  eye  may  be  blue  and  that  of  the 
other  hn)wn.  fFhi«  »s  called  heterochromia  iridis.]  In  such  cases  the  eye  with  the 
lighter  iris  often  iKscomes  afiFected  with  cyclitis  and  cataract. 

Th(^  color  of  the  iris  is  always  proportioned  to  the  pigmentation  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.    Tlio  dark  races  always  have  a  dark  iris. 

(6)  Ciliary  Body. 

57.  The  ciliary  *  body  is  brought  into  view  when  the  eyeball  is 
bisected,  and  the  vitr(M)us,  the  lens,  and  the  retina  are  removed,  so  that 
the  uvea  is  (»v(Tywhere  exposed.  The  spot  where  the  .retina  is  torn 
away  uiiteriorly  is  marked  by  a  jagged  line — the  ora  serrata  (o,  o.  Fig. 
145).  Cornvspoiiding  to  this  there  is  a  change  in  the  coloration  of  the 
uvea,  which  behind  this  line  is  brown  (chorioid),  in  front  of  it  black 
(ciliary  body).     At  the  anterior  margin  of  the  black  zone  rise  the  ciliary 

*Fnmin7ifi,  IiimIm«*«.  iM^oniiMo  of  the  iino,  radiating  folds.    The  ciliary  body  is  also  called  cydon 
(bMM  oyolitiit )  friiin  mi'kAuv.  a  rirclo. 
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ment'Cd  cells.  The  two  layers  together  are  called  the  pars  cUiuris  reimtB, 
They  pass  over  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris»  where  thoy  are 
converted  into  the  two  strata  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer  of  the  iris 
(pars  iridica  retina,  v  and  A,  Fig.  144). 

The  phice  where  the  iris  and  the  cilmnf  body  are  attached  to  the 
Bdera  deserves  particular  attention.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  the  iris  does  not  arise  from  the  sclero-corneal  junctioni  but  farther 
backj  so  that  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  is  still  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  connection  between  the  sclera  and 
the  root  of  the  iris  is  made  by  means  of  loose  tissue  which  arises  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  from  tins  point  extends  backward  to  the 


I 


Flo*  140. — Portion  or  a  Mrhtdional  Section  TTtnotTom  a  C'ii^iaut  PiiorEft»K  Somewhat  Brhikd 
179  Apex.  MaidiiificKl  240  >t  L  Tlie  stroma  uf  thu  oiliaLry  procew,  S^  cuUBiBts  of  d^Licat?  connective 
tiitfue  in  which  lie  the  brf>ftii  ami  very  rhio-walie<i  blo<xl-ve*Äel»,  g.  Succeeding  the»  arö  tli&  vitneoua 
IpimmK,  i,  and  ntxt  the  twü  layers  of  the  parei  ciliarin  rcitiiiip.  One  it.  the  pijErnt^fit  Iay4>r,  f*.  repre- 
PcrttuiK  the  continiuitlon  of  ihi*  pisnif^fit  epithelium;  its  cpUh,  on  nccount  of  thdr  deifp  pigmentation« 
dij^o«e  oeithuT  tlieir  nucleus  iiof  their  cuntour.  Tins  iiecond  layer,  C^  which  in  unpLgtueated,  ooiLBLSta 
of  a  fin^«  Hlratiini  of  cttbicjü  cells,  repreaentmg^  the  eoatimuatioa  of  the  retina  proper» 

Fig*  147. — Sliperfuial  Latrr»  of  the  Flat  Poution  (DHBiruLua  Ciliarik)  or  th»  CtLlAUT 
BoPT  iw  Mkäidiokai,  ÖEf-nON.  MacaJBed  270  >:  1.  Taken  from  the  «iwne  wetion  a«^  Fi||,  146,  The 
t^Um  of  tb«  plgmeoted  layar,  P,  ol  the  oillary  body  dip  mio  tlie  stroma,  S,  of  the  latter  m  the  fonn 
of  prtxwvm  Which  ar«  dub^haped  or  gland-^haped  (hut  contain  no  Ktaud  cavit;^').  The  light  area 
aufTouiidin4:  them  represeiitii  the  vitreoiu  lamina,  which  in  thi«  c&üe  i^  but  iiidistiactly  visible«  The 
oelli  of  the  ^perhcisl  nDn'piKin.erited  l&yer  C  are  here  longer  and  i^yUndrical.  On  their  free  aurfaoe 
li«  the  fibera  oi  the  aouuf  e  of  Zina. 

root  of  the  iris  (Fig,  148)*  This  tissue,  which  is  called  the  li^amenium 
pedinatumj  fills  up  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the  corneo>äclera, 
so  that  this  angle  is  rounded  off  into  a  sinus^the  sinus  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  Histologicallv,  the  tissue  of  the  ligaoientum  pect inat urn  is 
composed  of  superinipoHed,  laminated  lamellsei  which  start  from  the 
margin  of  Descemet 's  membrane  and  run  backward  to  a  point  at  which 
the  most  posterior  of  them  serve  as  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  portion 
of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  These  lamella  consist 
of  trabeculse  inclosing  rounded  alveoli  (Fig,  149)  so  as  to  form,  when 
euperimposed,  a  spongy  tissue  (Fig,  148),  Directly  to  the  outer  side  of 
them,  just  at  the  boundary  l>etween  the  cornea  and  sclera,  is  observed 
an  open  space,  representing  Schlemm 's  canal  (sinus  venosus  sclerse)^ 
the  inner  wall  of  which  is  thus  formed  by  'he  hgamentum  peetinatum. 
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anterior  chamber  is  variable.  It  is  greatest  in  the  eyes  of  the  young, 
and  diminishes  with  advancing  age.  Myopic  eyes  have  a  deep  anterior 
chamber,  hyperopic  eyes  a  shallow  one.  Even  in  the  same  eye  the  depth 
of  the  anterior  chamber  varies,  as  it  becomes  shallower  during  the 
accommodative  act  from  the  protrusion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens.  The  posterior  chamber  is  produced  by  the  iris  not  being  in  contact 
\\ith  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  its  whole  posterior  surface,  but  only 
by  its^  pupillary  margin.  Thus  an  open  space  is  left  between  the  iris 
and  the  lens,  which  increases  in  depth  from  the  pupillary  to  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris,  and  hence  in  cross  section  has  a  triangular  shape. 
This  space,  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 


Fio.  149. — Ligamentum  Pectinatcm  (SuRrACE  View).     Magnified  700  X  1. 


Trabeculfp,  which  show  a  delicately  fibrillar  structure,  inclose  alveoli,  the  larger  of  which  are  ellip- 
tical, and  directed  !h>  tliat  their  long  axi.M  lies  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.     Upon  the  walls  of 

thej«e  alveoli  lie  cells  (endothelial  cells)  provided  with  i      '  *  

alveoli  are  sometimes  entirely  filled  by  such  cells. 


i  nucleus  and  large  protoplasmic  cell  body;  smaU 


iris  and  to  the  outer  side  by  the  ciliary  body,  while  its  inner  and  posterior 
wall  is  formed  by  the  lens  (L,  Fig.  143)  and  the  zonule  of  Zinn  (Zj,  Fig.  143), 
the  latter  bridging  over  the  interspace  between  the  lens  and  the  ciliary 
body.     The  two  chambers  communicate  only  by  means  of  the  pupil. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibers,  which  do  not  present  a 
compact  mass  hut  are  disposed  in  flat  bundles,  which  are  separated  by  connective  tissue, 
and  which  interlace  repeatedly  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  plexus.  For  this  reason  there  is 
no  well-marked  separation  l)etween  the  two  portions  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  on  the 
contrary,  the  longitudinal  fibers  by  a  very  gradual  transformation  become  bent  so  as 
to  take  a  circular  direction.  Those  bundles  which  effect  the  transition  from  fibers  of 
one  direction  to  those  of  another  have  been  denoted  by  the  name  of  radial  bundles 
(r,  Figs.  143  and  148). 

The  proportion  between  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers  varies  according  to  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eye.  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  circular  fibers  are  strongly  devel- 
oped, while  in  myopic  eves  they  are  present  in  much  smaller  numbers  (see  §  145,  and 
Figs.  352-354). 
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The  region  of  the  angle  (or  sirma)  of  the  anterior  chamber  demands  particular  con- 
sideration, both  because  of  its  complicated  anatomical  relations  and  also  because  of  its 
importance  with  regard  to  the  metabolic  processes  and  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  This 
region  was  studied  in  the  eyes  of  animals  before  it  was  in  human  eyes,  and  hence  names 
were  selected  at  that  time  which  are  still  in  vogue,  cdthough  they  are  not  appropriate 
for  the  human  eye.  Thus  Hueck  introduced  the  name  ligamentum  pectinatum,  because 
he  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  ungulata  that,  upon  stripping  the  iris  from  the  sclera,  the 
tissue  that  united  these  parts  projects  in  a  series  of  ridges  resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  The  triangular  space  between  the  sclera  and  the  root  of  the  iris  which  is  filled 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  also  called  Fontana's  space,  because  Fontana  w^as 
the  first  to  describe  the  rather  large  cavities  which  are  found  in  many  animals  between 
the  lamelke  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 

The  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  covered  by  the  endothelial  layer  which  passes  over 
it  from  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 
Through  the  gaps  in  the  lamellse  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  the  endothelium  passes 
from  the  surface  of  the  ligament  into  the  deeper  parts  of  it,  and  supplies  all  the  lamellse 
and  trabecule  of  this  spongy  tissue  with  an  endothelial  lining  (Fig.  149). 

When  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  are  stripped  off  from  the  comeo-sclera,  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum  comes  away  with  them.  It  thus  shows  the  close  interrelation 
between  it  and  the  uvea,  a  relation,  moreover,  that  is  also  proved  by  embryology, 
according  to  which  both  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  its  derivative,  Descemet 's 
membrane,  belong  to  the  uvea.  Hence,  embryologically  speaking,  the  uvea  forms  a 
perfectly  closed  hollow  sphere,  consisting  of  the  chorioid,  ciliary  body,  iris,  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  and  Descemet 's  membrane. 

By  stripping  off  the  uvea,  together  with  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  from  the 
oomeo-sclera,  an  opening  is  made  into  Schlemm* s  canal,  the  inner  wall  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  It  is  then  visible  as  an  open  groove  running  along 
the  br>undary  between  the  cornea  and  sclera — scleral  groove. 

Tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  belongs  in  part  to  the  region  of  the  anterior 
chamlier,  and  in  this  portion  of  its  extent  is  covered  partly  by  the  most  posterior  lamella 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  partly  by  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  root  of  the  iris  (Fig. 
14H),  Hence  inflammatory  products,  and  especially  pus,  may  pass  from  the  ciliary 
IxxJy  directly  into  the  anterior  chamber,  traversing  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectina- 
tum UH  they  do  so.  New  growths  also  sometimes  take  this  path,  starting  from  the 
ciliary  Uxly  und  growing  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  region  of  its  sinus 
(Fig.  um). 

It  wiiM  a  gcxxl  while  before  people  got  a  correct  idea  of  the  anato;nical  relations 
«xiNtirig  in  the  rcjgion  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber,  and  even  at  the  present 
ilffwi  we  very  frfHjuontly  find  drawings  which  represent  these  relations  incorrectly. 
Th«  tiXMUmvAi  of  the  posterior  chamber  was  for  a  long  time  contested,  it  being  supposed 
that  t  h«  iriM  caino  into  contact  with  the  lens  by  its  whole  posterior  surface.  If  this  were 
tint  VHM1,  the  anUirior  chainl)er  would  present  quite  a  different  shape,  since  it  would  have 
Ut  \m  wucU  de()(N)r  at  its  peripliery  than  it  is.  This  state  of  things  is  actually  observed 
in  tfMMfi  pal  iiological  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  adherent  throughout  by  means  of  an 
«(Jiuda(4i  to  iJin  ra[)Hule  of  the  lens.  The  iris  is  then  foimd  to  be  retracted  at  its  periphery 
WiU'h  fiiorn  than  usual  (see  Fig.  176). 

(c)  Chorioid, 

AM.  T\w  cliorioid*  i«  that  part  of  the  uvea  which  lines  the  posterior 
Ntirtioii  of  \ho.  (\vo  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  aperture  for  the  optic 
lMirv«i.     If  wo  olmorvo  it  in  situ,  after  opening  the  eyeball  and  removing 

'Kiiim  k«<««»»»«Ä')«  I.  «*..  nk«i  the  x^P^°*'  (  -^Lat.,  corium).  This  latter  word  signifies  "skin,"  and 
MH  IliMfnlv  lliK  i«|>l<lf«riiili».  hut  alno  the  envelope  (chorion)  of  the  embryo  in  utero;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
Inn  Uutii  Miaf  tiiit  ohfirlold  renetnbleii,  from  its  abundant  supply  of  vessels.  This  word  is  also  errono- 
•IMily  wriilmi  iihorotd  »r  ehtiroYd. 
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the  vitreous  together  with  the  retina,  its  inner  surface  appears  smooth 
and  uniformly  brown.  Then,  if  we  try  to  strip  it  off  from  the  sclera, 
we  notice  that  at  several  spots  it  is  attached  more  firmly  than  at  others. 
The  most  intimate  connection  is  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture  for  the 
optic  nerve;  in  addition,  loose  attachments  exist  in  the  places  where 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  and  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  posterior  pole  (region  of  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries) 
and  of  the  equator  (venae  vorticosae).  When,  after  tearing  away  these 
connections,  we  have  separated  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid,  which  has  a  shaggy  appear- 
ance on  account  of  the  shreds  of  membrane  adhering  to  it. 


Fig.  150. — Cross  Section  through  the  Chorioid.     Magnified  175  X  1. 

The  chorioid  connifits  of  the  miprachorioid,  «,  the  layer  of  large  vessels,  //.  the  layer  of  medium- 
•iaed  vest«!«,  S,  the  chorio-capillaris,  R,  and  the  lamina  vitrea,  G.  In  the  layer  of  large  veesels  are 
reoognicable  arteries.  A,  veins,  V,  and  pigment  cells,  p.  The  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid  is  covered 
by  the  pigment  epithelium,  F,  its  outer  surface  by  the  sclera,  §e. 


Microscopical  Anatomy. — The  chorioid  consists  of  five  layers, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  from  with- 
out inward: 

1.  The  suprachorioid  (s.  Fig.  150)  consists  of  numerous  minute  non- 
vascular but  richly  pigmented  lamellae  lying  between  the  chorioid 
proper  and  the  sclera  (sc).  Upon  stripping  these  latter  apart  these 
lamella;  are  torn  in  two,  and  are  left  hanging  partly  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera,  partly  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid, 
which  thus  acquires  the  rough,  shaggy  aspect  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  layer  of  large  vessels  (Haller)  (//,  Figs.  150  and  151).  These 
are  chiefly  veins,  which  are  placed  very  close  to  each  other  and  anas- 
tomose repeatedly.  The  intervals  between  the  vessels  (intervascular 
spaces)  are  richly  supplied  with  pigment  cells  (p),  and  are  hence  of  a 
brown  color.    This  layer,  accordingly,  gives  the  same  appearance  upon 
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a  surface  view  as  if  we  were  looking  at  a  plexus  of  bright  lines  (the 
vessels)  upon  a  dark  ground  (Fig.  145)*  This  is  a  picture  which  we  often 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  living 
eye  (tessellated  fundus,  see  Figs.  19  and  257). 

3.  The  layer  of  medium-sized  vessels  (Sattler)  Fig.   150,  Ä),  which 
is  very  thin  but  sUglitly  pigmented. 


Fia.  15L — DiaaecnoN  of  the  Choriqid  uade  Paaall^l  wrra  the  SvarACE.   MftgaiSed  27  K  1. 

The    tdipmehorioid  ha*  everywhere  been  #tripp<?<l  off  mtd  ihf?  pig'^pnt  ppiflneliitm  liAfl  been  te- 
m^iveil  by  pen d ling.     Furtherinore  in  tlie  area  marked  /if,  ihe  layer  ur  lurge  vewwlsi  waa  rennoved  ffi 
ib&t  here  the  ehnnn-rapillfliriB  Wvis  e.vpojied.     At  //  where  the  Lnyer  i>f  Inrge  veKHslFi  in  titilt  preAetit,  the 
Iftj^Be  vejiui,  V  Vu  which  run  approxmrnlely  parallel  to  one  anotlier.  appear  like  h^htHx>lortHi  p«^^a£D- 
wayiif  beiKUi^  the  mtervaÄCüliu  »pace?  are  culorecl  dnrk-brawn  by  the  presence  of  ntimeroiiüi  (iitelljil« 
pifcnieiit  ceils.     Some  vein»  appear  to  have  a  blind  enditig,  beeauiW'  at  the  point  where  they  dip  dowa  i 
inia  th0  opMUiin«  tifinqe  th^y  get  out  of  view.     The  vein,  I'l,  bend  it  dd  itselil»  enter»  the  Uiyer  of  mediuttH  / 
nied  resBclH,  atid  here  receives  braii^ihe«  from  the  choritJ-cftfjitlari«,     Thii*  bent  pt^riian  of  Jhe  vein  ai 
•Isa  the  eapiWarieji  »re  hLleiL  full  uf  red  bluuiJ  eurpuj^clet«,  wltile  the  large  veiii^  contain  but  few  c^^irpua-  j 
des.     Aft  a  rej«(uU  of  thi^  natural  injection  the  chorio-fapiUari««  utandft  out  with  ffpeeid  diätinrtnnvu  i 
The  diwtenifinn  with  blocxi,  however,  w  not  everywhere  ahke,  and  for  t)iis  reö-*on  the  capillttriesi  in  tht'i 
upper  purt  of  the  drawintf  appear  thinner  and  »eparAte*l  by  wider  intervaJh  than  in  the  lower  pitrt,  J 
8o  too»  the  blind  ending  of  ?<on>e  capillarim  in  the  drawinpr  ^s  only  apparent,  being  due  to  the  fart  that 
in  rhi«  njiol  ^hurl  seginentN  of  tiie  capillaries  are  bhiodlei*-*  and  hence  in vi?<ible.     The  veinp  on  their 
entrance  into  th«  choho-capdlariR  at  once  rlivide  into  a  number  of  capillaries:  an<l  thu»  ninjill  vortices 
are  produced,     The^e  are  ^«een  iu  the  cNintinuPitinn  of  the  vein  Vi  and  al^o  at  W  W*.  at  the  latter  («pot 
ttieir  «üicitinuation  into  a  j^ninll  vein  cannot  be  seen  becauri«  tb«  Eattcn'  vna  torn  off  when  Haller's  laver 
wa«  r^Doved,     At  f?  when  H aller '&  layer  wa/*  removed  the  chorio-«apillari!«  ali»o  went  with  it,  mj  tliat 
here  the  lamina  vitrea  alune  if  preiM?nt;  in  making  the  preparrition  the  latter  wai  fmmewbat  fuldedn 


4.  The  layer  of  eapillaTies  (chorio-capillaris,  or  membra na  Ruyschii 
— although  it  was  not  discovered  by  Kuyärh— -/?,  Figs,  150  and  151), 
This  consists  ahiiost  exclusively  of  capillaries  which  have  a  ver>'  wide 
bore,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  closely  packed  together  that  the 
interspacas  between  the  capillaries  are  often  narrower  than  the  capil- 
laries themselves.     This  layer  contains  no  pigment* 
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5.  The  lamina  vUrea  (or  lamina  basalis  G,  Figs.  150  and  151),  a 
homogeneous  membrane  coating  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid. 

We  may  briefly  summarize  the  structure  of  the  chorioid  as  follows: 
The  chorioid  consists  mainly  of  vessels  which  are  arranged  according 
to  their  caliber  in  three  superimposed  layers,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
largest  vessels  lie  farthest  to  the  outside,  the  smallest  vessels  farthest 
to  the  inside.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  easily  comprehended, 
since  the  chorioid  is  in  great  part  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
retina  wliich  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  it.  Hence  the  minutest  vessels, 
the  capillaries,  from  which  the  nutrient  plasma  of  the  blood  exudes, 
must  He  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid.  The  vascular  part  of 
the  chorioid  is  covered  on  either  side  by  a  non-vascular  layer — i.  e.,  on 
the  outside  by  the  suprachorioid,  on  the  inside  by  the  lamina  vitrea. 
All  tlie  layers  of  the  chorioid,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  innermost 

Fio.  152. 


Fio.  153. 


Fig.  152.— Pigment  Cell8  Ol- THE  Stroma  OF  THE  Chorioid.  Ma^niified  400  X  1.  They  are  branched, 
anaj^1omot«iiij{.  connective-tissue  cell.'«,  with  numerous  pigment  granule«  aud  an  unpigmented  nucleus. 

Fi«.  153. — PiOMKNTKi>  KpiTHELiAii  Ckuj*  ofthe  Ketina.  Magnified  6ÜÜ  X  1.  They  are  hexag- 
onal epithelial  celln.  with  pigment  granules  and  an  unpigmented  nucleus. 

ones — the  capillary  layer  and  the  lamina  vitrea — contain  pigment  inclosed 
in  branched  pigment  cells  (Fig.  152).  To  its  abundant  supply  of  pigment 
the  chorioid  owes  its  dark-brown  color.  The  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid 
is  covered  by  the  pigment  epithelium  (P,  Fig.  150)  which  lies  upon  the 
lamina  vitrea.  This,  too,  wtus  formerly  reckoned  in  with  the  chorioid, 
because  it  remains  attached  to  it  after  the  retina  has  been  stripped  off; 
embryological  researches,  however,  have  shown  that  it  really  belongs 
to  the  retina.  It  consists  of  regular  hexagonal  cells,  each  of  which  has 
an  unpigmented  nucleus,  while  the  protoplasm  contains  an  abundance 
of  pigment  granules  (Fig.  153).  From  this  the  entire  layer  acquires 
a  dark-brown  color. 

The  uvea  in  all  of  its  parts  is  very  rich  in  neri'cs.  The  ciliary  nerves 
get  to  the  uvea  by  ])iercing  the  sclera  near  its  posterior  pole.  They 
form  in  the  chorioid,  and  particularly  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  a  dense 
plexus,  in  which  numerous  ganglion  cells  are  intercalated.  The  iris 
is  also  very  rich  in  nerves,  but  contains  no  ganglion  cells.  The  iris  and 
19 
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the  ciliary  body  contain,  in  addition  to  the  motor  ner\'es  designed  for 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  iris,  a  very  great 
number  of  sensorj-  ner\'e  fibers  which  arise  from  the  trigeminus;  hence, 
inflammation  of  these  parts  is  frequently  attended  with  great  pain. 
The  chorioid,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  possess  no  sensory  nerves,  since 
inflammation  of  this  membrane  runs  its  course  without  producing  any 
sensations  of  pain. 

The  chorioid  is  continuous  with  the  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  body  (orbiculus  ciliaris), 
which  pussesseB  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  clK»ioid,  and  is  distinguished 
from  it  only  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  also  by  the 
atwience  of  thechorio-capülaris,  which  ends  at  the  ora  serrata.  The  difference  in  color 
bet^-een  the  bn>wn  chorioid  and  the  black  orbiculus  (Fig.  145),  so  striking  to  the  naked 
eyt».  is  not  referable  to  a  difference  in  the  pigmentation  of  these  parts  of  the  uvea,  but 
to  a  difference  in  the  pigment  epithelium  which  covers  them  and  which  belongs  to  the 
nnina. 

All  the  pigment  that  is  contained  in  such  abundance  in  the  int^or  of  the  eye 
MongM  to  two  categories:  1.  In  the  tissue  of  the  uvea  itsdf  there  are  everywhere 
found  launched  c^Us,  (connect i\-e-t issue  ceUs  or,  according  to  Munch,  muscle  cells) 
which  (Hmtain  pigment  granules  (Fig.  152).  These  are  the  pigment  cells  of  the  stroma, 
and  tlie  pignwnt  wmtained  in  them  is  called  ttwma  pigment,  or,  because  it  lies  in  the 
uvtHi  itm»lf .  ux'eal  pigment.  2.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uvea  is  everywhere  coated  with 
a  lavt^r  of  pigUH^iteii  cells,  belonging  to  the  retina  and  having  the  character  of  epithelial 
wlU  {fHtiineiU  rpitMium,  Fig.  15:0.  This  pigment,  which  hence  lies  not  in  the  uvea  but 
to  tiM»  inner  wile  of  it,  is  called  the  retinal  pigment. 

Viw^  two  kiniis  of  pigment  are  further  distinguished  by  their  minute  structure. 
rhi»  pignMMU  in  tlw  stn>ma  cells  of  the  uvea  consists  of  small  amorphous  masses;  but 
tht»  piicuieut  icmnulw  in  the  ceDs  of  the  pigment  epithelium  are  short,  rodnsihaped  stnict- 
\irw.  whioh  »hould  pn>lialüy  he  regarded  as  small  crystals,  such  as  occur,  very  distinctly 
luarKtHl.  in  m«uo  of  the  lo>*-er  wrtebrates. 

Tht«  piicmontiferoiis  tn^lls,  including  both  those  of  the  stroma  and  those  of  the 
pinuuMtt  epithelium,  art*  siuxilar  in  all  eyes,  but  the  amount  of  pigment  which  they  con- 
tain viuuMi  (cmitly.  Vo  this  f»i*t  is  due  the  inequality  in  the  pigmentation  of  eyes;  if 
thi'  M\t^  n»nt»in  wo  pigment  wliatewr,  the  eye  is  albinotic. 

11.  Ciurri.ATioN  AND  Metabolism  of  the  Uvea. 

(a)  Blood'i'essels, 

(10.  Throt^  MVsttMus  of  blood-vessels  exist  in  the  eye — that  of  the 
rohJtinHivu.  that  t»f  tht»  rt^tina,  and  that  of  the  uvea  (ciliary  system  of 
v^wi^Im)  TIio  iirttrivs  of  tht^  ciliary  system  are:  1.  The  posterior  ciliary 
ihMhvi  'Huv^o  ariso  fnun  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  enter  the  in- 
hiiloi  ol'  lln^  o.vr  tlu'ough  tht^  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  pole, 
•ri  It  iumIoiiIv  of  tlioiu  pass  at  once  into  the  chorioid  (short  posterior 
oilliii  V  lUlriMv..  i\  i\  KiK'  >»">•*  »^»^1  -^^»  ^'i^-  1^^)-  Two  of  them,  however 
(ihr  l«M»M  powirtior  miliary  artories,  d.  Fig.  154,  Al,  Fig.  155),  run,  one 
I)  n  iMitn  *'»'l«^  tl»*'  othor  o\\  the  inner  side,  between  chorioid  and  sclera 
**'\  I  hMWMul  MM  tluMMliary  muscle.  Here  each  dix-ides  into  two  branches, 
^"^l  Ni  inn  In  a  ilinH'tiou  ronctmtric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
^  H'V^^l(l^  li»«^  lnaiu'luvM  of  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  an 
Illh^iial  t^H^'l«^  <l»'^  oiiTtilus  artoriiKsus  iridis  major  (Fig.  154,  h,  Fig.  155, 
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C/wa,  and  Fig.  143,  a).  This  gives  off  the  arteries  for  the  iris,  which 
extend  radially  from  its  ciliary  to  its  pupillary  margin  (Fig.  154,  i). 
Shortly  before  they  reach  the  latter  they  form  by  anastomoses  a  second, 


Fig.  154. — Blood-vebsklb  of  the  Eye  (Schematic).     (After  Leber). 

The  retinal  ity^t^fn  of  vfMrh  \h  derived  from  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  ai,  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  give  off  the  retinal  arterie»,  b,  and  the  retinal  vein»,  61.  These  end  at  the  ora  »er- 
rata. Or. 

The  »y^em  of  ciliary  vtwel»  is  fed  by  the  short  po.«fterior  ciliary  arterie«,  c,  c,  the  long  posterior 
ciliary  arterie«,  rf,  and  the  anterior  eiliary  arterien,  e.  From  these  arise  the  vascular  network  of  the 
chorioidal  capillaries.  /.  and  of  the  ciliary  Ixxiy,  (7,  and  the  circulu.H  arteriosus  iridis  major,  h.  From 
this  last  spring  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  t,  which  at  the  lesser  [inner]  circumference  of  the  latter  form 
the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor,  k.  The  veins  of  the  iris,  i\,  of  the  ciliary  botiy,  and  of  the  chorioid 
are  collected  into  the  vasa  vorticosa.  /;  some  veins,  (m)  however,  that  come  from  the  ciliary  muscle 
leave  the  eye  as  anterior  ciliary  veins,  e\.     With  the  latter  Schlemm 's  canal,  n,  forms  anastomoses. 

The  ay  stent  of  conjunctival  iysjw/s  consists  of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  o  and  «1.  These 
communicate  with  those  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  which  run  to  meet  them;  that  is. 
yciXh.  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  p,  and  form  with  these  the  marginal  loops  of  the  cornea,  q. 
O.  optic  nerve;  S,  its  sheath;  *Sr,  sclera;  i4,  chorioid;  N,  retina;  L,  lens;  //,  cornea;  R,  internal 
reetus;  B,  conjunctiva. 
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smaller  vascular  cirele,  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor  or  the  small 
circle  of  the  iris  (Fig.  154,  A-,  Fig.  L55,  Ctmi).  2.  The  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  come  from  in  front,  urislng  from  the  arteries  of  the  four  recti 
muscles  (Fig.  154,  e,  Fig.  155,  Aa),  They  perforate  the  ^sclera  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  and  help  to  form  the  circulus  arterioj^us  iridis  major. 
The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are  therefore  designed  mainly  for 
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Fio.  155,— Bw)Oi>-vsa#KLfl  of  th*.  Uvea  tCii,iAÄif  System).     tScKEiiATic).     (After  Leber). 

In  tilt;  regimi  KurmtindiniE  llir  optic  nen»'^.  o,  ihe  »bort  pcsTteriur  ciliary  arteri«.  Ah.  poler  the 
clifjtrioid,  Ch^  imtj  end  In  the  »jiteriur  tfcgiii^iit  of  the  lattt^Tr  In  rh^  hijn»«ntal  lüerkiiBLn  of  the  pyp  the 
Ion«  p*j^t*ritir  ciiiairy  arlco'.  Ai,  runr*  to  the  orbicuUu»  ciiiarir*,  Oc.  ujiiJ  here  riividf*  tiichotomou^Jy  to 
form  ihe  cjrf!u1u»  arltirio^iu«  iridic  major,  Cima.  Brajichc»  üT  Mm'  iifiii'rinr  riluLry  ittterit»,  Aa,  a\m>  mk« 
p^rt  ir*  rurmiiig  the  eirculuä  major,  while  oih«r  bnmch^s  run  l^nik^Uffih  iutu  t he  chorioid  to  meet  the 
Drancliit»  of  the  chort  poütprior  ciliary  artefi^.  Th«  circtilu!^  Hr1^■^Jü^■u^4  iridif*  [uaiur  ^ve3  off  thp  n  " 
sÜDiE  art«-ica  of  the  iriö,  J,  and  lht*fe  near  the  puptU*ry  bürtJcr  of  the  m*<  fonn  the  cirf;ulus  artericL 
ifidi«  minor.  CimL     On  the  right  side  of  the  druwing  the  cihary  muscle  is  tuippocw«!  to  be  detochedyj 

thÄt  the  JhbtiDdjmC  vafM'ulHr  netwtjrk  of  the  ciliary  procesMa*.  Pc,  com^»  into  view.     From  the  l^dSL 

niunerouri  vein«,  »^  run  within  the  orbictdusi  ciliarii«,  at  fireit  parallel  with  eaeh  other  aflerwanJ  con  verg- 
ing, back  to  the  vvoae  vnrticcHNr,  Vv.  to  which  alMi  pm^s  the  veiaa  from  the  popterior  3>eKTueiit  of  the 
ehorioid, 

the  chorioidj  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  for  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  Some  recurrent  branches  of 
the  latter*  however,  also  supply  a  portion  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
chorioid. 

The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  essentially  ilifTerent  from  that  of 
the  arteries.  In  the  chorioid  the  capillary  network  of  the  chorio-capil- 
laris  (Fig.  154,  /)  is  fed  by  the  arteries  directly.    The  blood  from  this  flows 
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off  through  a  very  great  number  of  veins  that  keep  uniting  to  form  larger 
and  larger  trunks.  A  number  of  these  trunks  simultaneously  converge 
to  a  common  center,  where,  consequently,  a  sort  of  whorl  or  vortex 
(Fig.  155,  Fr)  is  produced  by  veins  coming  together  from  all  sides. 
These  vortices,  the  number  of  which  amounts  to  four  at  least,  usually 
more,  lie  somewhat  behind  the  equator  of  the  eye;  from  them  are  given 
off  the  venaj  vorticosae,  which,  perforating  the  sclera  in  a  very  oblique 
direction,  carry  off  the  blood  to  the  outside  (Fig.  154,  0- 

In  the  ciliary  processes  the  arteries  break  up  into  a  great  number 
of  twigs,  w^hich  pass  over  into  thin-walled  veins  {g,  Fig.  154).  These 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  which,  accordingly, 
consist  mainly  of  vessels.  The  larger  veins  (Fig.  155,  Vv)  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  vessels,  and 
also  most  of  the  veins  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
pass  y)ackward  to  the  venae  vorticose.  The 
veins  that  run  back  from  the  iris  (/,,  Fig. 
154)  likewise  pass  to  the  venae  vorticoste. 
Hence  almost  all  the  venous  blood  of  the 
uvea  empties  into  the  latter.  A  portion  of 
the  veins  coming  from  the  ciliary  muscle 
(w,  Fig.  154),  however,  take  another  course, 
as  they  pass  out  directly  through  the  sclera 
and  thus  come  into  view  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva, near  the  margin  of  the    cornea       fig.  iso.-Cilio-rwinal  .\ktert. 

(anterior  ciliary  veins, Fig.  ]  54, e,).      In  their  From  the  outer  and  lower  margin 

course  these  correspond  to  the  anterior  cili-     r^)^'?;"^^^^^^^^^^ 

ary  arteries,  but  have  a  much  smaller  area     f-f  iUin^TJ  ^^ice^i^^^Z 

of  ramification:    it  is   theV   that   principallv       {ero-external branch  Onfenor temporal 
.  '  1  r  1  *  branch)  of  the  central  artery,  which 

constitute  the  violet  vessels  which  we  see     branch  i» wanting, 
running  backward  beneath  the  conjunctiva 

in  ciliary  injection  or  in  stjisis  within  the  eyeball  (glaucoma).  The  ante- 
rior ciliary  veins  anastomose  with  the  conjunctival  veins,  and  also  with 
Schlemm's  canal.  The  latter  is  a  venous  ring  (sinus)  running  along  the 
sclero-corneal  junction  (Fig.  154,  n;  Fig.  148). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  region  of  the  uvea. 
It  is  this  fact  which  determines  the  part  played  by  the  latter;  for,  while  the  firm  comeo- 
srlera  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  exteriorly  and  the  retina  for  the  perception 
of  light,  to  the  uvea  is  allotted  the  task  of  providing  for  the  nourishment  of  the  eyeball. 
Such  is  the  abundance  of  ])lood-ve8sel8  which  it  contains  that  it  really  consist^s  mainly 
of  them;    and  l)y  tliis  fact  its  great   tendency  to  IxH'ome  inflamed  is  accounted  for. 

The  8e|)arate  ])ranchcs  of  the  ciliary  system  of  vessels  anastomose  repeatedly  with 
each  other — a  circumstance  wliich  favors  the  compensation  of  circulatory  disturbances. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  glaucoma,  in  which  the  outflow  of  venous  blood  tlux)ugh  the 
vena»  vorticosa»  is  impeded,  we  see  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  taking  their  place  and  carry- 
ing off  larger  quantities  of  ])lood  than  usual. 

The  ciliarj'  vessels  likewise  supply  the  sclera  with  blood,  giving  off  a  few  minute 
twigs  to  it  as  they  pass  througli  it.  The  number  of  blood-vessels  in  the  sclera,  how- 
ever, is  very  small.  Nevertheless,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  from  two  to  four  branches  of  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  enter 
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the  sclera  and  form  in  it,  by  anastomoses,  an  arterial  ring,  Zinnia  acleral  circle  of  vessels 
(Fig.  18),  surrounding  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  of  importance  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  numerous  little  branches  go  from  it  to  the  optic 
nerve  and  its  sheaths,  and  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
nerve.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  only  connection  between  the  ciliary  and  the  retinal 
system  of  vessels  exists. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  individual  branches  arising  from  the  scleral 
circle  of  Zinn,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  optic  nerve,  make  a  bend  and  leave  the  nerve. 
They  then  enter  the  retina  and  run  in  it  toward  the  macula  lutea.  These  vessels,  which 
are  called  cilio-retinalf  ordinarily  supply  with  blood  a  small  district  of  the  retina  lying 
between  the  papilla  and  macula  (Fig.  156). 

By  optico-ciliary  veins  we  mean  veins  that  branch  off  from  the  central  vein  of  the 
optic  nerve  or  from  one  of  its  ramifications,  and  pass  over  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  chorioid  (Elschnig). 

(b)  Lymph  Passages, 

60.  If  we  disregard  the  conjunctiva,  there  are  no  lymphatic  ves- 
sels in  the  eye.  They  are  replaced  by  lymph  channels  and  lymph 
spaces.    We  distinguish  the  lymph  passages  into  anterior  and  posterior. 

1.  Anterior  Lymph  Passages. — The  lymph  of  the  anterior  section 
of  the  eye  is  collected  into  two  large  lymph  spaces — namely,  the  an- 
terior and  the  posterior  chambers — which  communicate  by  means  of 
the  pupil.  The  outflow  of  lymph  from  these  spaces  takes  place  by  its 
discharge  from  the  posterior  chamber  through  the  pupil  into  the  an- 
terior chamber;  thence  it  filters  through  the  meshwork  of  the  liga- 
m^tum  pectinatum  into  the  subjacent  Schlemm's  canal  (Fig.  157,  S), 
and  from  there  gets  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  (c)  with  which 
Schlemm's  canal  is  in  direct  communication  (Fig.  132). 

2.  Posterior  Lymph  Passages. — These  are  as  follows:  (A)  The  hya- 
loid canal,  or  central  canal  of  the  vitreous  (Fig.  157,  Ä),  which  extends 
from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  forward  as  far  as  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  During  the  development  of  the  eye  this 
canal  lodges  the  hyaloid  artery,  which  in  the  fully  formed  eye  disap- 
pears, while  the  canal  remains.  It  hajs  its  outlet  in  the  lymph  spaces 
of  the  optic  nerve.  (B)  The  perichorioidal  space  (/>,  Fig.  157)  is  the 
space  l)etween  the  chorioid  and  sclera.  It  is  continued  outward  along 
the  ve.ssels  which  pass  through  the  sclera,  especially  the  ven»  vorticosae 
(?').  and  thus  communicates  with  (C)  Tenon's  space^  (Fig.  157,  t,  t)y 
which  lies  between  the  sclera  and  Tenon's  capsule.  The  outflow  of 
lymph  from  all  these  spacas  takes  place  into  the  lymph  passages,  which 
extend  along  the  optic  nerve.  These  latter  are  (D)  the  intervaginal 
space,  which  is  found  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  (?*,  Fig. 
157),  and  (E)  the  supravaginal  space  (s,  Fig.  157),  which  surrounds  the 
sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  lymph  leaves  the  eye  through  the 
anterior  lymph  pa.ssages.     These,  therefore,  are  the  more  important; 

"[Accortiinn  to  Langer,  Tenon*s  !«pare  contains  no  lymph  and  does  not  communicate  with  the 
system  t>f  lymph  spaces  of  the  eye  (Merkel  and  Kallius). — I).] 
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their  impermeability  leads  to  serious  changes  in  the  eye  (glaucoma), 
wliile  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  certain  i.s  known  in  regard  to 
litMurbance^  of  the  function  of  the  posterior  lymph  passages. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  concerning  the  lymph  passages  chiefly  to  fkhwiübe.  For 
their  study  we  make  ime  of  inject  ions  into  the  ttsaue  of  the  dead  and  bJbo  of  the  HYing 
eye,  Thii»  w«  find  in  what  directions  fltuds  penefrat^*  niost  readily  in  and  between  ttie 
tissues  of  the  ©ye.    But  to  justify  ue*  in  re^rding  the  space«  tfiua  exhibited  as  lymph 


Tt{i*  157. — LvsiPH  1'aj^haoks  or  thx  Eyk.     (BcnEUJ^Tlc«) 

•."^t  Bchlemm'f,  i^nal;  c,  Atitprior  ciliary  vpin»;  h,  hykJiuid  «uiilI:  p,  iierit^horiokljü  i«pac«.  m-1iich  coimaiU- 
nJfliiM»  by  tneen«  of  ihf  v«nfp  vorticcHvr,  r,  witl^  Ti^non'N  »pac^,  i,  f.  »^  fiupr&vtyriEiai  qp«jC4*:  t,  interva^iiftl 
^««1,  oootiDUftlioji.  of  TeuDii'«  crAptule  upcut  itifi  i^tidoiia  of  tW  octilitr  mu»plesa  {imltrm  LnvAciimtionJ 


i,  proof  miisi  also  he  bi^ught  to  show  that  t>iey  are  coated  by  a  continuous 
layer  of  eudotlieliinii;  and  this,  loo,  Schwallje  has  eelablished  in  the  lyinph  «piit©8 
which  he  disco  vered. 

(c)  Nidriiion  of  the  Eye, 

61.  The  secretion  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  alsio  the  nourishment 
of  itü  tissues,  take  place  mainly  through  the  vessels  of  the  uvea. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  hquid,  which  in  the  noruial  state 
ecmtains  only  an  extremely  small  amount  of  albumin*  It  is  produced 
mainly  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and  is  continually»  although  slowly ^ 
renewed.  The  secretion  of  aqueous  takes  place  much  more  rapidly 
after  the  latter  has  l»een  discharged  from  the  eye— e,  g*,  by  puncture  of 
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the  corner, — than  it  does  under  physiological  conditions.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored  as  early  as  a  few  minutes 
after  it  has  been  evacuated,  a  thing  we  have  frequent  opportunity  of 
observing  during  operations.  The  rapid  reproduction  of  aqueous  is 
favored  by  the  fact  that  after  its  escape  the  ocular  tension  is  reduced 
much  below  the  normal.  Hence  the  blood  pours  in  greater  quantity 
into  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  thus  reUeved  of  their  ex- 
ternal pressure,  and  these  expand  proportionally  and  allow  fluid  to 
transude  from  them  in  greater  abundance.  This  fluid  that  accumu- 
lates in  the  anterior  chamber  after  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  is 
distinguished  from  normal  aqueous  by  the  considerable  amount  of  al- 
bumin that  it  contains. 

The  cornea  is  nourished  mainly  by  the  network  of  marginal  loops 
of  the  limbus,  and  to  a  small  extent  also  by  the  aqueous  humor  which 
makes  its  way  into  it  by  diffusion.  The  other  two  non-vascular  tissues 
of  the  eye,  the  lens  and  the  intreous,  obtain  their  nutrient  material 
from  the  ciliary  body.  The  process  of  tissue  metamorphosis  in  the  lens 
appears  to  be  very  slow,  since  pathological  changes  in  it  (opacities) 
often  either  remain  stationary  for  an  exceedingly  long  time  or  extend 
but  slowly.  The  retina  has  its  own  vessels,  which,  however,  are  situated 
simply  in  its  inner  layers  and  do  not  suffice  for  its  nourishment.  The 
retina,  therefore,  especially  in  its  outer  layers,  is  dependent  upon  the 
chorioid,  whose  chorio-capillaris  indeed  is  almost  directly  adjoining. 
The  chorio-capillaris,  furthermore,  must  be  credited  with  accomplishing 
the  continual  regeneration  of  the  used-up  visual  purple. 

The  aqueous  can  not  be  regarded  as  simply  lymph,  since  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  containing  extremely  little  albumin.  The  retention  of  the  albumin  [in  the 
ciliary  body]  is  effected  by  the  two  layers  of  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retin»  (Fig.  146, 
P  and  C)  which  act  as  filters.  According  to  the  researches  of  lieber  the  secretion  of 
aqueous  occurs  quite  slowly  in  the  human  eye,  so  that  it  takes  perliaps  an  hour  or  longer 
for  the  aqueous  to  \ye  completely  renewed,  whilst  after  its  discharge  by  puncture  of  the 
cornea  it  reaccumulates  in  six  minutes.  In  the  latter  case  there  develop  numerous 
vesicular  elevations  in  the  layer  of  retinal  cells  lining  the  ciliary  processes  (GreeflF). 

The  iris  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous.  This  is 
proved  by  tlie  fact  that  in  cases  of  congenital  or  ac(|uired  absence  of  the  iris  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  secretion  of  the  acjueous  is  observed.  The  appearances  in  seclusio  pupillae 
(§  68)  are  an  argument  to  the  same  effect.  The  protrusion  of  the  iris  that  occurs  in 
this  condition  proves  that  the  main  bulk  of  the  aqueous  is  secreted  by  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses and  not  l)y  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iris  plays  an 
important  part  in  effecting  resorption  from  the  region  of  the  anterior  chamber,  being 
specially  fitted  for  doing  this  by  tlie  free  communication  which  it  has  with  the  anterior 
chamber  l)y  means  of  its  crypts.  When,  for  example  after  an  iridectomy  the  anterior 
chamlxjr  is  filled  with  blood  we  often  sec  the  blood  disappear  quickly  wherever  it  covers 
the  iris  while  it  stays  a  long  time  where  it  lies  on  the  lens  capsiile  in  the  area  of  the  pupil 
and  of  the  cololx)ma. 

As  regards  the  retina,  various  facts  indicate  that  it  is  likewise  dependent  in  part 
for  its  nourisliment  upon  the  chorioid,  and  particularly  upon  the  most  anterior  layer 
of  the  latter — i.  e.,  the  chorio-capillaris.  This  layer  extends  forward  only  as  far  as  the 
retina  itself,  or  at  least  the  complicated  structure  of  it,  does — that  is,  as  far  as  the  ora 
serrata.     Again,  at  that  spot  where  the  retina  displays  its  functions  most  actively — 
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i.  e.,  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea — the  capillary  loops  of  the  chorioid  are  most 
densely  disposed;  and,  lastly,  there  are  many  anmials  in  which  the  retina  has  no  vessels 
whatever,  and  hence  evidently  can  be  nourished  only  by  the  chorioid.  The  outflow 
of  lymph  from  the  retina  takes  place  through  the  lymph  sheaths  surrounding  the  retinal 
vessels. 

(d)  Intra-ocular  Pressure, 

62.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  study  of  the  conditions  of 
pressure,  we  may  leave  the  lens  out  of  consideration,  and  think  of  the 
eyeball  as  a  capsule  filled  with  fluid.  The  capsule  is  the  fibrous  cor- 
neo-sclera,  which  has  only  a  very  small  degree  of  elasticity.  The  fluid 
contained  in  the  capsule  exerts  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  a 
pressure  which,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  is  trans- 
mitted with  the  same  intensity  in  every  direction,  and  hence  presses 
with  the  same  weight  upon  every  unit  of  surface  of  the  wall.  A  square 
millimetre  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  has  therefore  the  same 
pressure  to  bear  as  a  square  millimetre  of  any  portion  of  the  sclera. 

The  intensity  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  depends  upon  the  relation 
between  the  capacity  of  the  capsule  and  the  amount  of  its  contents. 
If  the  former  becomes  smaller  or  the  latter  greater,  the  pressure  rises, 
and  vice  versa.  The  capacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  eye  is  dependent 
on  the  area  and  shape  of  the  cornea  and  sclera  and  on  the  elasticity  of 
these  membranes.  Under  physiological  conditions,  it  undergoes  such 
inconsiderable  variations  that  the  latter  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
capacity  regarded  as  constant.  The  variations  in  intra-ocular  pressure 
are  hence  referal)le  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
the  eyeball,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  For  example, 
the  pressure  at  once  sinks  considerably  when  the  aqueous  has  been 
discharged  by  puncture  of  the  cornea. 

Those  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  whose  amount  is  vari- 
able are  the  aqueous,  the  vitreous,  and  most  of  all  the  blood  that  circu- 
lates in  the  vessels  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye.  Every  increase  or 
decrease  of  blood  pressure  in  these  vessels  must  result  in  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  tlie  ocular  tension.  Other  causes,  too,  such  as  changes 
in  the  form  and  volume  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  the  pressure  of 
the  lids  and  of  the  exterior  nmscles  of  the  eye  upon  the  ball,  etc.,  can 
alter  it.  One  might  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  subject 
to  considcra])le  variations.  But,  on  the  contrary,  observation  teaches 
us  that  intra-ocular  pressure  under  normal  conditions  is  pretty  coj}- 
stant.  In  fact,  a  regulation  of  the  tension  is  effected  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  outflow  of  the  fluid  of  the  eye  through  the  lym.ph  channels 
(excretion)  changes  in  such  a  way  that  variations  of  pressure  are  at 
once  compensated  for.  For  example,  the  pressure  in  the  whole  vascular 
system,  and  consequently  in  the  eye  as  well,  may  be  elevated  as  the 
result  of  great  muscular  effort.  The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  thus  height- 
ened; but  proportionately  more  of  the  intra-ocular  fluids  which  are 
subjected  to  tliis  increased  pressure  are  forced  out  of  the  eye  through 
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the  excretory  channels,  so  that  the  pressure  very  soon  sinks  again  to 
its  normal  level.  The  converse  would  occur  in  a  case  in  which  the 
pressure  has  been  diminished  (e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  an  escape  of 
the  aqueous  humor);  then  more  blood  flows  into  vessels  of  the  uvea, 
now  subjected  to  less  pressure,  and  a  more  copious  outflow  of  fluids 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye  (secretion)  is  the  result.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  outflow  of  ocular  fluids  through  the  lymph  channels  (excretion)  is 
diminished,  because  the  pressure  to  which  the  ocular  fluids  are  sub- 
jected is  less.     In  this  way  the  normal  pressure  is  very  soon  restored. 

The  practical  estimation  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  performed 
by  palpating  the  eyeball  through  the  closed  lids,  just  as  if  we  were  in- 
tending to  test  for  fluctuation.  We  determine  in  this  way  the  degree 
of  tension  of  the  eye.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  identical  with  the  intra- 
ocular pressure,  since  it  depends  upon  other  factors  as  well,  and  partic- 
ularly upon  the  degree  of  hardness  and  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
ocular  tunics.  But  in  any  case  it  is  proportional  to  the  intra-ocular 
pressure,  and  may  therefore  be  employed  in  practice  as  expressive  of  it. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  the  ocular  tension  varies  within 
certain  limits  in  different  individuals;  in  general,  the  eyes  of  elderly  per- 
sons feel  harder  than  those  of  the  young.  Hence  very  slight  patho- 
logical changes  of  tension  can  only  be  recognized  with  certainty  as 
morbid,  when  we  can  make  use  of  the  second,  normal  eye  of  the  same 
man  for  purpose  of  comparison;  greater  alterations  of  pressure,  how- 
ever, make  themselves  evident  at  once.  It  has  been  agreed  to  denote 
the  normal  tension  by  the  expression  Tn  (r=tension  or  tonus).  Of 
increased  tension  (hypertony)  we  distinguish  three  degrees:  T-{-l, 
T+2,  and  T+3,  which  are  arbitrarily  selected,  and  indicate  approxi- 
mately: tension  noticeably  increased — greatly  increased — hard  as  stone. 
Similarly,  we  employ  for  diminished  tension  (hypotony)  the  designa- 
tions    r— 1,     r— 2,     and     T— 3. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  plays  an  important  part  both  under  physiological  con- 
ditions and  also  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  Hbä  hence  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
investigations,  chiefly  experimental.  For  its  exact  measurement  a  manometer  has  been 
employed,  one  arm  of  which  is  connected  with  a  cannula,  the  other  being  introduced 
into  the  eye.  In  this  way  it  lias  been  found  that  in  the  healthy  human  eye  the  average 
pressure  equals  that  of  a  colunm  of  mercury  26  mm.  high;  under  pathological  condi- 
tions (glaucoma)  the  pressure  may  exceed  70  mm.  (Walilfors).  This  method  of 
measurement,  however,  is  practically  inapplicable  on  account  of  its  being  dangerous 
for  the  eye.  Tonometers  of  various  construction  have  therefore  been  devised,  which 
measure  the  intra-ocular  pressure  by  l)eing  simply  placed  upon  the  eye  and  impinging 
against  it;   but  none  of  these  instruments  has  so  far  found  it«  way  into  practice. 

In  the  assumption  alx^ve  made,  that  the  eyeball  is  represented  by  a  capsule  filled 
with  liquid,  the  lens  and  its  retaining  ligament,  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. These  two  together  form  a  diaphragm  dividing  the  interior  of  the  eyeball 
into  a  smaller  anterior  and  a  larger  posterior  section.  It  is  hence  possible  that  the  pres- 
sure is  not  the  same  tliroughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye,  as  is  assumed  above, 
but  that  its  action  is  different  in  the  anterior  chaml^er  from  what  it  is  in  the  cavity  of 
the  vitreoiLs,  since  the  diaphragm  l)ears  a  part  of  the  pressure.  lender  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  \ye  sure,  this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  zonula,  owing  to  its  elasticity. 
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^ives  way  toward  the  side  of  less  pressure,  and  hence,  in  general,  the  pressure  in  all 
parts  of  the  eye  may  be  regarded  as  equally  great.  Nevertheless,  a  diflference  in  pressure 
iiiay  l)e  developed  when  the  zonula  is  tightly  stretched,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
immediately  after  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous,  when  the  lens  pushes  forward  against 
the  cornea  and  so  tightens  the  zonula.  Then  the  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber  is 
practically  nothing,  while  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  maintains  a  certain  height.  In 
this  case  the  differeqce  in  pressure  induces  increased  filtration  of  fluid  from  the  vitreous 
in  the  anterior  chamber — ^a  circumstance  that  contributes  to  the  more  speedy  replenish- 
ment of  the  chamber.    That  the  reaccumulated  aqueous  really  does  arise  in  part  from 


[Fio.  ISS."  Priestley  Smith's  Tonometer.     (After  Norris  and  Oliver.) 

I . — Top  view.    Ä,  ram  carrying  the  crescent,  C,  and  the  pointer,  F,  these  two  being  connected  by  a  wire. 
II. — Section,  showinie  the  end  of  the  ram  rentin«  on  the  upright  arm  of  the  rectangular  levdL  L, 
111. — Side  view.     The  ram  exerts  a  given  pressure  on  the  eye  and  the  pointer  registers  the  depth  of 
the  impression. — D.J 

the  vitreous,  and  is  not  secreted  solely  by  the  ciliary  processes^  is  proved  by  the  fact 
tliat  even  in  the  dead  eye  the  anterior  chamber  fills  up  again  within  a  short  time  after  the 
at^ueous  has  been  discharged  (l>eut8chmann).  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  liv- 
ing eye  also  repeated  puncture«  of  the  anterior  chamber  cause  more  rapid  tissue  meta- 
morphosis in  the  vitreous,  and  hence  prove  useful  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  latter. 


III.  Particip.\tion  of  the  Uvea  in  the  Visual  Act. 

63.  The  iris  forms  a  diaphragm  which,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
optical  instruments,  is  interposed  between  the  refracting  portions  of  the 
eye.  It  has  a  double  task  to  perform:  it  prevents  an  excessive  amount 
of  light  from  entering  the  eye  and  so  dazzling  it  and  injuring  the  retina, 
and  it  cuts  off  tlie  marginal  rays.  These  are  the  rays  that  pass  through 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  lens,  and  which,  being  less  regu- 
larly refracted,  would,  unless  arrested,  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  reti- 
nal image.     In  order  to  be  perfectly  impermeable  to  light,  the  iris  has 
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a  pigment  layer  on  its  posterior  surface.  The  iris  has  the  advantage 
over  the  artificial  diaphragms  of  optical  instruments  that  its  size  changes 
spontaneously  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  this  purpose 
there  exist  contracting  fibers  (sphincter  pupillae)  and  dilating  fibers 
(dilatator  pupillae). 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  governed  by  the  ocido-motor  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  sphincter  pupillae  (and  also  the  ciliary  muscle)  through 
the  ciliary  gangUon  and  the  ciliary  nerves.  By  stimidation  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve,  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  produced;  by  its  section  or 
paralysis,  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  dependent  upon  the  sympathetic,  which 
derives  the  fibers  destined  for  the  pupil  from  the  ciUo-spinal  center  of 
the  cervical  spinal  cord.  Irritation  of  this  center  or  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  produces  dilatation,  and  paralysis  of  it  contraction  of  the 
pupil. 

The  reaction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  involuntarily  and  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  either  reflex,  in  which  case  the  stimidus  is  transmitted 
from  centripetal  nerve  channels  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  or  it  is  asso- 
ciated, in  which  case  the  pupillary  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  are 
set  into  action  simultaneously  with  other  fibers  of  the  same  nerve. 

The  reflex  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  set  in  action — 

1.  By  light.  This  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  while  con- 
versely as  the  illumination  diminishes  the  pupil  dilates.  The  reflex  arc 
in  this  case  passes  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  corpus  quad- 
rigeminum,  thence  to  the  nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  and  then 
along  this  nerve  to  the  eye.  The  reaction  for  light  always  affects  both 
eyes — i.  e.,  if  the  light  falls  into  one  eye  alone,  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye 
also  always  contracts  (consensual  reaction).  The  reaction  takes  place 
in  both  eyes  in  exactly  the  same  way — that  is,  appears  at  the  same  time 
and  reaches  the  same  pitch.  The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive,  and  is  employed  with  great  advantage  to  determine 
objectively  whether  an  eye  has  any  sensation  of  light  or  not  (particularly 
in  children,  malingerers,  etc.). 

2.  Toward  sensory  stimuli,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  body  they 
affect,  the  pupil  reacts  by  dilating.  Hence,  in  deep  sleep,  and  also  in 
profound  narcosis,  in  which  sensory  stimuli  no  longer  produce  reflexes, 
the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted,  dilating,  however,  the  moment  that 
waking  from  the  sleep  or  from  the  narcosis  occurs.  Strong  psychic 
stimuli — e.  g.,  fright — in  like  fashion  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  associated  reaction  of  the  pupil  always  consists  of  a  contrax^- 
tion.  It  occurs  in  conjunction  with  convergence j  i.  e.,  in  synergy  with 
the  contraction  of  the  internal  recti.  Since  under  physiological  conditions 
every  act  of  accommodation  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  con- 
vergence, and  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  keeps  pace  with  the  latter, 
we  have  here  as  a  regular  thing  a  uniform  consentaneous  action  of  the 
sphincter  pupillae,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  internal  rectus.     These 
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muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  so  that  their  associ- 
ated action  depends  upon  a  simultaneous  excitation  of  the  portion  of 
this  nerve  that  supplies  them. 

8ince  the  pupil  reacts  to  stimuli  of  so  many  kinds  and  varying  so 
greatly  in  degree,  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.  But  in  every 
case  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes  are  equally  large.  Inequality  of  the 
pupils  is  always  a  pathological  phenomenon.  [See,  however,  page  306.] 
The  mean  width  of  the  pupil  differs  with  the  individual  and  also  alters 
with  the  age.  Very  greatly  contracted  in  newborn  infants,  the  pupil 
soon  becomes  more  dilated,  and  then  becomes  smaller  again  in  man- 
hood, and  still  more  in  old  age.  In  old  people  also  the  reaction  of  the 
pupil  becomes  sluggish,  in  consequence  of  the  unyielding  character  of 
the  tissue  of  the  iris,  and  especially  of  the  sphincter  (rigidity  of  the 
sphincter). 

64.  Reaction  of  the  Pupil  to  Poisons. — ^There  is  a  series  of  alka- 
loids which  produce  either  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis)  or  its 
contraction  (miosis).^  These  substances  are  accordingly  distinguished 
into  mydriatics  and  miotics.  They  always  act  upon  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  sphincter  iridis.  The  most  important 
of  the  mydriatics  is  atropine,  the  most  important  of  the  miotics  are 
eserine  and  pilocarpine. 

1.  Atropine  paralyzes  the  nerve  fibers  innervating  the  sphincter 
and  the  ciUary  muscle,  and  hence  results  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
also  in  an  inability  to  accommodate.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  a 
very  considerable  one.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused 
by  oculo-motor  paralysis,  atropine  is  instilled,  the  pupil  becomes  still 
more  dilated,  because  the  atropine  abolishes  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibers  of  the  sphincter.  The  effect  of  the  atropine  makes  its  appearance 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  instillation,  and  soon  reaches 
its  maximum.  Commencing  with  the  third  day  it  begins  to  decrease 
again,  but  does  not  disappear  completely  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  week. 
The  instillation  of  atropine,  therefore,  causes  the  patient  a  disturbance 
of  pretty  long  duration,  and  hence  should  be  employed  only  when  there 
is  good  reason  for  it. 

In  practice,  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  is  most 
frequently  employed.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  particularly  intense 
effect,  a  granule  of  the  atropine  salt  in  substance  is  placed  in  the  con- 
junctival sac,  where  it  is  dissolved  by  the  tears,  and  affords  a  concen- 
trated solution.  In  this  case  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  symptoms 
of  general  poisoning,  which  do  not  ordinarily  develop  with  the  instilla- 
tion of  the  1-per-cent  solution.  These  symptoms  consist  in  a  trouble- 
some sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  nausea,  reddening  of  the  face,  and 
acceleration  of  the  ])ulse,  also  mental  excitement  and  tremor,  or  in  cases 

'From  (iciuitTi^,  rontmrtion  :  honco  miosid.  and  not  myosiw,  b»  it  in Renerally  written  (Hirschberp). 
The  derivation  of  nv6pta<Ti^,  is  uncertain.  Thin  word  was  already  UHed  by  the  ancients  to  signify 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  also  the  blindness  that  is  so  frequently  associated  with  it. 
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of  severe  poisoning,  loss  of  consciousness.  In  marked  poisoning  the 
pupil  of  the  other  eye  also,  which  has  not  been  treated  with  atropine, 
is  always  dilated.  The  poisoning  is  effected  by  the  entrance  of  the  atro- 
pine into  the  nose  along  with  the  tears  and  its  absorption  in  excessive 
quantity  by  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Hence  we  may  preclude  the 
development  of  poisonous  symptoms,  especially  in  applying  atropine 
in  substance,  by  preventing  the  tears  from  running  down  into  the  nose. 
For  this  purpose  we  draw  the  lower  lid  for  a  short  time  away  from  the 
eyeball,  so  that  the  tears  are  poured  out  upon  the  cheek,  or  we  compress 
the  lachrymal  sac  with  the  finger.  In  serious  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  is  indicated  as  the  antidote. 

We  are  not  to  conceive  of  the  action  of  atropine  upon  the  pupil  in 
the  same  light  as  if  it  had  got  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  as 
is  the  case  when  it  is  administered  internally.  For  in  this  case  the 
pupils  of  both  eyes  would  necessarily  be  dilated,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  only  on  the  side  in  which  the 
instillation  has  been  made.  The  action,  accordingly,  is  a  local  one,  and 
takes  place  from  the  atropine  passing  through  the  cornea  by  diffusion 
and  getting  into  the  aqueous  humor  so  as  to  act  directly  upon  the  iris. 
We  can  prove  this  by  a  simple  experiment,  by  dropping  atropine  into 
one  eye,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  dilated,  withdrawing  the  aqueous 
by  paracentesis.  If,  then,  this  aqueous  is  introduced  into  the  other 
eye,  it  excites  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  latter — a  proof  that  it  con- 
tains atropine.  In  a  similar  way  is  the  action  of  the  other  mydriatics 
and  the  miotics  upon  the  iris  to  be  explained. 

2.  Eserine  (also  called  physostigmine)  has  an  action  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  of  atropine,  since  it  places  the  sphincter  iridis  and  the 
ciliary  muscle  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  Consequently,  miosis 
develops  so  that  the  pupil  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  adjust- 
ment of  the  eye  for  the  near  point,  as  if  marked  myopia  were  present. 
We  generally  employ  sulphate  or  salicylate  of  eserine  in  1-per-cent  solu- 
tion. [In  solutions  of  this  strength  eserine  usually  produces  quite  a 
violent  reaction,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  day  after  day  it  is  generally 
given  in  doses  of  J-  to  J-per-cent. — D.]  This  solution,  when  freshly 
prepared,  is  colorless,  but  after  some  days  becomes  red,  although  with- 
out losing  its  activity.  The  instillation  of  eserine  produces,  simulta- 
neously with  the  changes  in  the  iris,  a  feeling  of  great  tension  in  the 
eye,  and  often  also  headache  and  even  nausea,  so  that  with  many 
persons  it  can  not  be  employed.  For  this  reason  hydrochloride  of  pilo- 
carpine, prescribed  in  a  1-  to  2-per-cent  solution,  is  recommended  as  a 
miotic  for  ordinary  use.  Its  solution  keeps  better  than  that  of  eserine, 
and  does  not  act  as  powerfully  as  the  latter,  but  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  unpleasant  complications.  Eserine  is  best  reserved  for  those  cases 
in  which  pilocarpine  is  ineffectual. 

The  action  of  miotics  is  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the  mydri- 
atics, and  is  also  less  powerful.    Hence  a  pupil  contracted  by  eserine  or 
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pilocarpine  can  be  dilated  by  atropine,  but  a  pupil  dilated  by  atropine 
can  not  be  contracted  by  a  miotic. 

3.  Cocaine  dilates  the  pupil,  and  hence  would  seem  to  call  for  men- 
tion in  this  place,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
mydriatics  proper — that  is,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  cocaine  is  not 
produced,  as  in  their  case,  by  a  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillse,  but 
by  contraction  of  the  dilatator.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  therefore 
only  a  moderate  one,  [often  considerable  if  a  strong  solution  or  repeated 
instillations  are  used],  and  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  persists; 
moreover,  mydriatics  and  miotics  still  produce  an  effect.  If  cocaine  is 
instilled  into  an  eye  the  pupil  of  which  has  been  dilated  by  atropine, 
the  dilatation  increases  somewhat;  hence  the  mydriasis  produced  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  atropine  and  cocaine  is  the  most  consider- 
able that  can  possibly  be  attained.  The  accommodation  is  not  par- 
alyzed by  cocaine,  but  only  somewhat  weakened. 

Besides  acting  upon  the  iris,  cocaine  produces  also  the  following 
effects:  The  conjunctiva  becomes  very  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  has  a  feeling  of  cold  in  the  eye.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  more 
widely  open  and  the  act  of  winking  is  less  frequent.  Sometimes  the  eye 
is  protruded  somewhat  forward,  and  the  intra-ocular  tension  slightly 
diminished.  The  practically  important  phenomenon,  however,  is  the 
anaesthesia  shown  by  the  superficial  tissues  of  the  eye  (cornea  and  con- 
junctiva). 

The  effects  of  cocaine  are  best  explained  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  act«  as  a  stimulant  to  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  thus  produced  causes  the  pallor  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  sympathetic  also  innervates  the  musculus  tarsalis  superior  and 
inferior  (see  §  106)  and  the  dilatator  pupillse,  and  the  contraction  of 
these  muscles  causes  the  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and  of  the 
pupil.  The  ansesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sympathetic,  but  depends  on  the  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

Cocaine  was  introduced  into  ophthalmology  by  Koller,  and  is  em- 
ployed under  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride  in  a  2-  to  5-per-cent  solution. 
Its  most  frequent  use  is  to  produce  anaesthesia  for  the  performance  of 
operations  (see  §  152),  and  also  to  diminish  photophobia  and  blepharo- 
spasm. Because  of  its  transitory  action  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
ameliorating  pain  in  inflammations  of  the  eye.  It  may  also  be  employed 
to  dilate  the  pupil  for  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  ciliary  body  takes  part  in  the  visual  act,  since  it  contains  the 
ciliary  muscle,  which  provides  for  accommodation  (see  J  140).  The 
ciliary  muscle  acts  synergetically  with  the  sphincter  pupillae,  and,  like 
it,  is  paralyzed  by  mydriatics  and  thrown  into  spasm  by  miotics. 

The  chorioid  takes  part,  in  the  visual  act  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  visual  purple,  and  also  because  its  pigment,  together  with  the  pig- 
ment epithelium  of  the  retina,  forms  the  dark  coating  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  which  is  essential  for  the  distinctness  of  the  retinal  images. 
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The  width  of  the  pupil  may  be  affected  by  purely  mechanical  factors.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  that  regularly  occurs  when  the 
aqueous  escapes.  This  contraction  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  performance  of 
many  operations.  When,  for  instance,  we  perform  discission  of  cataract  through  the 
cornea,  we  take  care  not  to  let  the  ac^ueous  escape,  since  the  consequent  contraction 
of  the  pupil  would  expose  the  iris  to  greater  pressure  from  the  swelling  lens.  That  this 
contraction  owes  its  origin  to  purely  mecliauical  causes,  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
it  occurs  even  in  the  eye  of  a  dead  man  when  the  aqueous  is  let  out. 

[The  width  of  the  pupil  may  be  measured  with  an  ordinary  fiat  scale  or,  better, 
by  comparing  its  size  with  that  of  a  circular  aperture  of  known  diameter.  A  disk  con- 
taining a  series  of  such  apertures  is  called  a  pupiUometer.  The  disk  or  scale  must  be 
held  very  close  to  the  eye  in  order  to  give  results  of  any  accuracy.  A  better  instrument 
is  Priestley  Smith's  keratometer  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  also  used  for  measuring 
the  cornea. — D.] 


[Fio.  159. — Priestley  Smith's  Keratometer.    (After  Poaey  and  Spiller.) 

This  consists  of  a  lens  containing  a  millimetre  scale,  B,  B.  If  the  observer  places  his  eye  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  ^1.  and  looks  through  it  at  an  object,  as  the  cornea  or  irin,  C,  the  size  of  the  latter  will 
be  given  accurately  by  the  number  of  divisionH  that  the  object  appears  to  (k>ver  on  the  scale. — D.] 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  manifests  itself  by  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Sometimes  patients 
also  allege  that  objects  appear  smaller  (micropsia).  This  phenomenon,  however,  does 
not  depend  on  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  on  the  paralysis  of  accommodation,  which 
is  generally  present  at  the  same  time,  and  is  therefore  also  observed  when  the  latter 
alone  is  present.     (For  its  explanation,  see  Paralysis  of  Accommodation,  §  151.) 

Contraction  of  the  pupil,  if  very  great,  causes  pain  by  producing  traction  on  the 
nerves  of  the  iris.  Such  pain  may  be  very  considerable,  especially  when  eserine  is  used. 
In  the  same  way  probal)Iy  is  to  \ye  explained  the  pain  which  is  felt  in  the  eyes  when 
dazzled  by  very  brilliant  lifijht,  since  the  pupils  at  the  same  time  contract  very  strongly. 
In  contraction  of  the  pupil,  sometimes — i.  e.,  if  spasm  of  accommodation  is  at  the  same 
time  present — objects  appear  larger  (macropsia).  Moreover,  obscuration  of  vision  is 
often  complained  of,  because  less  light  enters  the  eye  through  the  contracted  pupil. 
In  very  marked  nnosis.  whether  occurrinsr  after  the  employment  of  miotics  or  appearing 
spontaneously  (e.  g.,  as  the  result  of  tabes),  the  pupil  is  frequently  found  to  be  irregular 
and  slightly  angular,  although  no  synechia?  are  present. 
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The  reaction  of  the  pupa  to  lighi  is  a  very  valuable  sign  of  the  presence  of  perception 
of  light:  in  the  first  place,  becatise  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
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Fio.  160. — ScHMifATic  Rkprbbbntation  op  the  Optic  Pathway. 


The  field  of  vision  common  to  the  two  eyes  is  oomposted  of  a  right  half.  G,  and  a  left  half.  04.  The 
former  correeponds  to  the  left  halven,  /  and  l\,  of  the  two  retins,  the  latter  to  the  right  halves,  rand 
n.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical  meridian.  This 
paaees 
F.  imt  _ 
two  retms  (indicated 


ng  lu , 

through  the  fovea  centralis.  /,  in  which  the  visual  lines  (V)  drawn  from  the  point  of  fixation, 

impinges  upon  the  retina.     The  optic-nerve  fibers  arising  from  the  right  halves,  r  and  ri,  of  the 

"    "         'by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right  optic  tract,  T,  while  the  fibers  be- 


longing to  the  l^t  halves.  I  and  l\,  of  the  two  retinae  pass  into  tract  T\.  The  fibers  of  each  optic  tract 
for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  B,  forming  Gratiolet's  optic  radiation,  S; 
the  smaller  portion  of  them,  m,  goes  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  K.  This  consists  of  asarieeoif  par- 
tial nuclei,  the  most  anterior  of  which  sends  fibers,  P,  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis);  the  next  one 
sends  fibers.  A,  to  the  muscle  of  accommodation;  and  the  third  sends  fibers,  C,  to  the  oonvergins 
muscle  (internal  rectus,  i).  All  three  bundles  of  fibers  run  to  the  eye  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve,  Oc.  Division  of  the  optic  tract  at  a  a  or  at  ee  produces  right  hemiopia;  and  in  the 
former  case  there  would  be  no  reaction  to  li^ht  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either  retina.  Division 
of  the  chiasm  at««  produces  temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers,  m,  abolishes  the  reaction  of 
the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the  sight  and  also  the  associated  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  acoom- 
modation  and  convergence  unaffected. 

20 
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demonstrates  the  existence  of  perception  of  light  independently  of  the  statements  of 
the  patient.  Its  usefulness  is  still  further  enhanced  by  its  disclosing  in  the  pupils  of 
both  eyes  (through  the  consensual  reaction)  the  perception  of  light  by  one  eye.  How 
is  this  consensual  reaction  effected?  From  the  retina  of  each  eye  the  pupillary  fibers, 
like  the  fibers  subserving  vision,  pass  through  the  optic  nerve  into  the  chiasm.  There, 
like  the  visual  fibers,  they  undergo  semidecussation.  Hence,  from  the  retina  of  the 
right  eye,  (Ä,  Fig.  160)  fibers  pass  through  the  chiasm  partly  into  the  right,  partly  into 
the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  160,  T  and  TJ.  From  these  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  directly 
to  both  right  and  left  oculo-motor  nuclei  (K  and  K^);  then  each  nucleus  sets  up  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  on  its  own  side.  The  consensual  reaction,  therefore,  is  really  as 
direct  as  is  the  pupillary  reaction  of  the  illuminated  eye  itself. 

The  result  of  the  consensual  reaction  is  that  under  normal  conditions  both  pupils 
must  be  of  equal  diameter,  even  if  only  one  of  the  eyes  is  exposed  to  the  impact  of 
light,  or  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  eyes  to  light  is  different.  Inequality  of  the 
pupils  (anisocoria)  is  always  pathological.  [Yet  according  to  a  number  of  observers 
anisocoria  may  occur  in  those  who  are  perfectly  healthy  or  who  at  most  suffer  from  a 
functional  neurosis.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  transient.  In  this  non-patliological 
anisocoria,  which  is  probably  quite  rare,  the  pupils  are  round,  and  the  pupillary  reactions 
are  perfectly  normal — a  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  most  cases  of  pathological 
anisocoria.  (UhthofT). — D.]  For  the  reasons  given  anisocoria  can  never  take  its  origin 
from  the  centripetal  fibers  (optic-nerve  fibers),  but  is  always  caused  by  a  disturbance  in 
the  centrifugal  channels  (oculo-motor  nerve  and  its  center  or  its  connections  with  the  sym- 
pathetic) [or  by  purely  mechanical  causes,  such  as  adhesions  or  rupture  of  the  iris. — D.] 

(As  a  matter  of  fact  when  only  one  eye  is  illuminated,  the  pupil  of  this  eye  is  some- 
what narrower  than  tliat  of  the  eye  which  is  not  illuminated,  perhaps  because  in  addition 
to  the  reflex  contraction  on  the  illuminated  side  there  is  also  a  direct  contraction  due 
to  the  illumination  of  the  iris  tissue  itself.  In  lower  animals  the  pupil  even  in  an  excised 
iris  contracts  distinctly  to  light,  and  'the  same  thing  is  true,  though  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  of  the  human  iris  also.  However,  the  difference  between  the  two  pupils  when 
unequally  illuminated  is  so  slight  in  man  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  precise 
methods  of  measurement,  and  in  practice  we  may  hold  fast  to  the  statement  above 
made  that  any  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  regarded  as  pathological.) 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  jto  light  is  greatest  when  the  light  falls  on  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis; stimulation  on  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  by  light  is  followed  by  but  slight 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  width  of  the  pupil  is  not  precisely  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  light  that  enters  the  eye,  but  is  the  same  with  light  of  the  most  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  so  long  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  remains  uniform.  When  this 
intensity  clianges  the  pupil  alters  its  diameter  accordingly,  but  if  the  light  is  maintained 
at  this  new  intensity  the  pupil  gradually  returns  to  its  former  diameter  when  the  retina 
has  become  completely  adapted  to  the  new  intensity. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  pupil  is  often  normal  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sight 
is  very  much  reduced  because  a  portion  of  the  fibers  conveying  visual  impressions  have 
been  destroyed  by  inflammation  or  compression  of  the  optic  nerve.  We  conclude  from 
this  that  the  fibers  for  the  pupil  are  more  resistant  than  the  fibers  conveying  visual 
impressions  (Schirmer).    [See  also  page  307.] 

In  testing  the  perception  of  light  by  the  reaction  of  the  pupils,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  although  the  perception  of  light  is  present, 
the  reaction  is  al)sent;  and,  cronversely,  cases  in  whicli,  with  good  reaction,  there  is 
yet  no  perception  of  light. 

(a)  The  cases  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  react  to  light ^  although  the  perception  of 
light  is  present f  are  frequent.  The  iris  may  be  paralyzed  either  artificially  by  mydriatics, 
or  by  disease,  such  as  oculo-motor  paralysis  or  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  iris  due  to 
increase  of  tension  or  to  inflammation.  In  the  same  category  belong  those  cases  in  which 
the  iris  is  mechanically  prevented  from  moving  by  adhesions  to  the  posterior  capsule 
of  the  lens  or  to  the  cornea.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  consensual  reaction  of  the  pupil 
takes  place  in  the  other  eye,  provided  that  that  is  healthy.  The  test  for  the  perception 
of  light  in  such  a  case,  then,  would  be  performed  by  alternately  exposing  to  light  and 
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screening  the  eye  to  be  tested,  and  meanwhile  watching  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  for 
any  movement«  that  it  might  make. 

The  absence  of  the  reaction  to  light  can  also  be  caused  by  an  interruption  in  the 
course  of  the  reflex  arc.  In  these  cases  the  pupil  is  either  found  to  be  perfectly  immobile, 
or  its  reaction  for  accommodation  and  convergence  is  retained,  while  the  reaction  for 
light  has  disappeared  {ArgyU-RoherUon  pupil).  In  the  latter  case  the  reflex  arc  nmning 
from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  is  interrupted  (Fig.  160,  m),  while  the 
connections  of  the  centers  for  the  pupil,  for  accommodation,  and  for  convergence,  which 
adjoin  each  other  in  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  are  undisturbed.  This  purely  reflex 
iridoplegia  is  very  frequent  in  tabes  and  progressive  paresis  and  is  so  rare  in  other 
nervous  diseases  tliat  it  furnishes  an  important  diagnostic  point  with  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  one  of  these  two  diseases.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  associated 
with  a  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil  (so  called  spinal  miosis)  but  is  also  found  at  times 
with  a  normally  wide  or  even  with  a  dilated  pupil. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  reflex  and  absolute  iridoplegia.  In  the  latter 
the  pupil  reacts  neither  to  light  nor  to  convergence  and  accommodation.  This  affection 
also  is  fre<iuent  in  syphilis,  tabes,  and  paresis. 

(h)  It  also  happens  that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  present,  without  there 
l>eing  any  perception  of  light.  This  occurs  when  the  lesion  is  situated  high  up  in  the  optic 
pat  hway.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  ascend  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  terminate 
in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  (ß,  Fig.  160).  But,  some  time  before  this  takes  place, 
those  fibers  (m)  of  the  reflex  arc,  which  pass  to  the  center  for  the  pupillary  movements 
branch  off  from  the  optic  tract.  If,  then,  the  optic  pathway  is  interrupted  above  the 
place  where  they  are  given  off  (e.  g.,  at  e  e),  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  fibers  no  longer 
reaches  the  cerebral  cortex  and  hence  excites  no  perception,  and  yet  the  pupillary  reflex 
is  still  regularly  produced.  The  same  thing  would  happen  if  the  cerebral  cortex  itself 
were  through  some  lesion  incapacitated  for  performing  its  functions.  In  these  cases, 
h:)wever,  the  lesion  of  the  optic  pathway  would  have  to  be  bilateral,  as  otherwise  hemi- 
opia  and  not  blindness  would  be  present  (sec  §  100).  For  this  reason  it  is  clear  why  such 
cases,  in  which  bhndness  exists,  even  though  the  examination  of  the  eye  gives  negative 
rcsiults  and  the  reaction  of  tlie  pupil  to  light  is  preserved,  are  very  rare  (occiuring,  for 
example,  in  ura»niic  amaurosis,  see  §  96),  so  tiiat  under  these  circumstances  our  first 
tiiought  would  be  of  sinuilat  ion  or  of  hysteria,  and  we  would  examine  for  these  conditions 
first.  [Cases,  however,  do  occur  although  very  rarely  indeed,  in  which  the  reaction  of 
the  pupil  to  light  is  retained  although  the  eye  is  completely  blind,  and  this  may  occur 
even  when  the  blindness  is  evidently  due  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  itself  (Wilbrand 
and  Saenger).  This  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  above  stated  (page  306) 
that  the  fillers  for  the  conduction  of  the  light  reflex  are  more  resistant  than  those  con- 
veying visual  impressions.     1  have  seen  one  such  case. — D.] 

In  general,  the  pupil  dilates  upon  the  application  of  sensory  stimuli.  An  exception 
to  tliis  rule  is  when  the  stinuili  act  intensely  upon  the  eye  itself.  In  this  case  the  pupil 
contracts,  and  does  so  in  conse<iuence  of  the  hypencmia  of  the  iris  produced  by  the 
stimulus  (see  §  60).  [This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  miosis  that  sometimes 
results  from  the  application  of  dionin. — D.] 

If  a  man  is  told  to  close  the  eye  tight,  but  at  the  same  time  by  holding  the  Ud  apart 
prevents  it  from  dosing,  we  see  tl»e  pupil  contract.  This  phenomenon  comes  out  most 
plainly  with  pupils  wliich  otherwise  are  rigid — lid  reaction  of  the  pupil  (Von  Graefe.) 

If  in  a  darkened  room  we  place  a  source  of  light  to  one  side  of  the  eye  and  make  the 
person  upon  whom  we  are  experimenting  look  straight  ahead  into  the  darkness,  his 
pupil  is  dilated.  If  then  we  direct  the  person  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  light 
without  looking  at  it,  that  is  while  maintaining  a  pt raight-f orward  gaze,  the  pupil  con- 
tracts {cortical  reflex  of  Haab). 

Atropine  is  sucli  an  efficient  mydriatic  that  exceedingly  small  quantities — the 
millionth  part  of  a  gramme-  suffice  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Sometimes  when  we  instill 
atropine  into  another  person's  eye,  and  in  so  doing  wet  our  fingers  and  then  through 
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^arele«au«tia  touch  our  own  eyee  with  them,  thk  i&  enough  to  produce  a  dilatation  of 
our  own  pupil.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  al&so  bo  productid  by  the  internal  use  of 
atropine  or  of  drugs  which  t^onlain  it.  The  moot  frecjuent  ot'ciirrertce  of  this  sort  ia 
whan  paiienU  who  take  IjeUtwlonmt  internally  complain  of  \ji?ing  daizled,  and  of  not 
seeing  well  near  by  in  their  work.  We  fitid  in  »neh  oa^es  moderate  diJalation  of  the] 
pupil  and  dimlnoiion  of  the  lu'eooiodation. 

To  pmduce  the  strongeiit  mydriatic  effect  by  combining  coca-ine  with  atropine  (a 
IB  done  in  severe  iritis  and  to  rupture  firm  i^yiioehtir)  the  l>est  plan  ia  to  cocainize  (li^j 
eye  first  juat  aa  for  an  operation  and  then  put  Iti  a  gnmule  of  atropine  suipliäto  in  iul: 
stance^ 

With  many  people  there  exists  an  inialerarice  of  atropine.    This  manifest«  itself | 
in  various  ways:    (a)  By  the  development  of  toidc  symptoms,  such  as  dryness  in  the 
throat  or  nausea,  with  even  small  doses-    This  is  especially  apt  to  <x'cur  after  tho  long- 
rontinued  use  of  atropine.     (£/)  By  the  production  of  a  eatarrh  (atropine  catarrh), 
which  is  usually  characteriÄetl  by  the  fommtion  of  numerous  follicles.     Mere^  again,  m\ 
pretty  long-continued  u^  of  atropine  is  required  to  produce  the  effect-     (e)  In  many  I 
parsons  a  single  drop  of  atropine  i»  enougli  to  bring  on  marked  redness  and  swelling  of  j 
the  Uda,  looking  like  an  attack  of  erysipelas.    Ln  these  and  similar  cases  the  atropina  j 
mufit  either  l>e  simply  abandoned,  or  be  replaced  by  another  mydriatic,  according  to| 
cireumatances.    Among  such  other  mydriaticti  thai  we  are  acquainted  with  are  hyoscy- 
amine  (isomeric  with  atropine),  scopolamine  (formerly  known  as  hyoscine)^  dulxvisine 
(a  mixture  of  hyoHcyaminc,  hyoscine,  and  of  other  alkaloids,  whose  nature  is  not  very 
precisely  known)^  homatropine,  euphtlialminei  eutnydrinCj  etc*    Of  the  alkaloids  men- 
tioned, only  two  arc  at  aU  in  frequent  use — namely,  scopolamine  on  the  one  hand^  and 
homatrnpine  on  the  other,    Smpotamine  hydrobromide  acts  more  intensely  than  atropine 
but  iu  algo  more  poi^ionoui^  and  m  heno^  u^ed  in  weaker  solutions  (i  to  }  [3er  cent); 
being  employed   instead   of  atropine   in   cases  in   which  the  latter  is  not   tolerated* 
flotfmirfffnne  hydrobromide  {in  1-per-cent  solution)  has  a  feebler  and^  what  is  mtist 
important,  a  hiss  etxduring  action  than  atropine,  hs  elTccts  lastti^  for  scarcely  more 
than  alM>ui  five  hours.^     It  is  hence  a  valuable  agent  wtien  a  transient  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  for  purposes  of  exatnination  of  the  eye  m  all  tliat  is  rectuireil     EupliiktUftiitt^ 
(in  2-per-crent  solution)  and  eumydrint  (in  l-perH*tmi  solution)  are  used  in  the  same  way, 

E^erin^  is  the  most  efficient  of  the  miotics,  but  is  fre<]nently  not  well  Iwrne,  liecau^ 
in  many  caaes  it  excites  violent  headache,  winch  may  lead  to  vom  it  i  rig.  These  symptoiiiÄ 
are  not  to  1>e  regarded  a^  due  to  a  general  fxiiBonii^^  but  are  eausod  by  the  marked 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  by  which  the  nerves  of  the  iris  are  strongly  pulled  upon.  Hence, 
the  symptoms  arc  abseiet  when  marked  c^jntraetion  of  the  pupil  fails  to  take  place^ — 
e.  g,,  in  atrophy  of  the  iriB  or  in  fitjiutions  of  continuity  of  the  sphincter  (colobomata, 
fi**ureSj  etc).    In  such  cases  eserine  should  l>e  preferred  to  pilocarpine. 

Piiftrarfnfi£  b  employed  in  ophtlialmology  by  two  entirely  dilTerent  method«— 
locally  by  instillation  mto  the  eye,  and  internally  itr  the  shajie  of  a  hypodermic  injection. 
In  tlie  tirwt  way  it  is  mucJi  employeil  for  cim trading  the  pupil,  and  especially  for  dimin* 
ishing  the  inira-*>calar  pressure  in  glauc^nna. 

In  sub<*utaneou8  injection  (f>f  0,ül  to  0.02  gm.  per  dose>  pilocarpine  (s  used  to  pro- 
duc:e  fiiaphorens.  If,  as  happens  with  many  patients,  it  produce«  great  nausea,  diapho* 
resia  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sodium  aalirylatc  or  aspirin.  Of  these  latter  sah^s  the 
patient  takes  I  to  2  gni*  iti  a  cup  of  hot  tea  (linden  flower  or  elder  tea}  or  of  hot  lemonade, 
and  stays,  covered  up  warm,  in  l>ed.  In  this  case  the Hpecifie  action  of  the  salicyl  is  com- 
bined with  the  diaphor^is.  All  fjatienlü,  howe%^(^r,  do  not  sweat  sufficiently  under  the 
administration  of  «odium  salicylate,  and  in  othera  the  lat ter  exci tes  digestive  disturbance. 
In  such  cases  diaphoresis  may  be  prr^uced  by  a  hot  bath,  upon  leaving  which  the 
patient  is  wrapped  in  a  dry  woolen  blanket  and  put  to  t>ed  for  some  hour».  This  tnethod 
produces  abundant  transpiratifin  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  and  without  sjiecial 
bad  conaefiuences,  but  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ia  not  always  applicabb. 


'[With  ioluiionü  fif  homatroplne  of  (be'  utr^u^tti  uMi&lly  employed  for  t^»tini:  thü^  refractioo  (2 
lo  3  per  cent),  th^  efTeot  on  tlie  pupil  aad  ihc  iicci>mmodation  bvst»  frtm>  ti*  eaty-Iour  Ui  forty* 
tiight  hour?*. — DJ 
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The  same  is  true  of  diaphoresis  produced  by  diaphoretic  cabinets,  by  the  electric-light 
bath,  etc.  The  sweating  may  be  induced  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to 
the  patient's  strength.  We  desire  by  means  of  the  diaphoresis  either  to  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  pathological  exudates  or  to  carry  off  injurious  substances  from  the  body 
along  with  the  sweat.  In  the  former  case,  the  patient  should  take  altogether  as  little 
li(iuid  as  possible  during  the  treatment  since  what  we  are  trying  to  effect  is  the  absorption 
of  pathological  effusions  by  the  removal  of  a  (quantity  of  water  from  the  tissues.  In 
the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  copious  drinking  is  indicated,  since  the  excretion  of 
sweat  then  increases  proportionally  and  the  injurious  metabolic  product«  are  so  much 
the  more  abundantly  eliminated. 

Diaphoretic  treatment  is  contra-indicated  in  heart  disease  and  marked  atheroma 
of  the  arteries;   and  pilocarpine  in  particular  is  contra-indicated  in  pregnancy. 

Diaphoresis  is  much  employed  in  ophthalmology,  and  mainly  (1)  in  violent  acute 
inflammations,  especially  scleritis,  irido-cycHtis,  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and  retrobulbar 
neuritis;  (2)  for  clearing  up  opacities  of  the  vitreous;  (3)  for  producing  absorption  of 
effused  blood;    (4)  in  detachment  of  the  retina;   (5)  in  rheumatic  paralyses. 

IJoth  the  mydriatics  and  the  miotics  may  be  introduced  into  the  eye  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  instead  of  in  solution.  Small  gelatin  disks  containing  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  alkaloid  are  also  made,  w^hich,  when  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  become 
dissolved  and  so  develop  their  activity. 

What  effect  do  mydriatics  and  miotics  exert  upon  the  intra-ocular  pressuref  So 
far,  observers  have  not  arrived  at  concordant  results  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  at 
least  this  much  has  been  pn)ved  by  experiments,  that  in  the  healthy  eye  the  alkaloids 
cause  only  very  insignificant  variations  of  tension.  The  case  is  altogether  different  when 
elevation  of  tension  exists,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  it;  then  atropine  may  raise  the 
tension  very  considerably,  while  cserine  and  pilocarpine  noticeably  diminish  it. 

Cocaine  is  very  frcHjucntly  prescril)ed  for  instillation  in  painful  inflammations  of 
the  eye,  but  it  can  do  liarin  in  such  conditions.  W^e  can  convince  ourselves  of  this 
fact  when  we  instill  cocaine  a  number  of  times  in  succession  before  an  operation.  The 
epithelium  of  the  cornea  t  lien  often  becomes  opaque  and  dull,  or  may  even  be  exfoliated 
in  places.  There  are  t  wo  reasons  for  this;  first,  the  direct  injurious  action  of  the  cocaine 
on  the  epithelial  cells  and,  second,  the  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  which  occurs 
because,  as  a  result  of  the  insensitivoness  of  the  cornea,  the  lids  do  not  wink  enough. 
We  should  not,  therefore,  apply  cocaine  for  too  long  a  time  and,  while  we  are  applying 
it,  sliould  take  care  that  the  patient  keeps  his  eye«  shut  between  each  instillation; 
then  we  shall  rarely  have  to  complain  of  ** cocaine  opacity."  If  we  entrust  a  patient 
witli  a  cocaine  solution,  to  remedy  some  painful  inflammation  of  the  eye,  he  is  easily 
induced  to  drop  it  in  often  l)ecause  the  analgesic  action  of  the  cocaine  lasts  only  a  short 
time.  This  frequency  of  instillation  l)ecause  of  the  injiuious  action  of  cocaine  on  the 
corneal  epitheliiun  may  readily  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  course  of  a  kera- 
titis. [Holocaine  is  a  1  Hotter  drug  than  cocaine  in  such  cases,  and  dionin  is  usually  much 
lx>tter  than  either. —  D.] 

The  mydriasis  produce<l  by  cocainization  remains  for  some  hours  and  may  annoy 
the  patient  by  the  disturbance  of  sight  that  is  associated  with  it.  Both  the  mydriasis 
and  the  disturbance  of  sight  can  be  speedily  relieved  by  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of 
pilocarpine. 

After  the  introduction  of  cocaine  otlier  local  ana»sthetics  were  prepared  by  the  aid 
of  chemistry.  In  deciding  as  to  their  value,  the  difference  in  their  toxic  power  has 
usually  l)een  the  main  point  considered.  So  far  as  their  application  to  the  eye  is  con- 
cerned, however,  this  factor  is  of  little  account,  because  of  the  minute  quantity  in  which 
these  agents  are  applied.  A  more  important  thing  is  their  influence  on  the  blooil-ves- 
sels  of  the  eye  and  on  tlic  pupil.  Only  those  anaesthetics  will  be  spoken  of  here  which 
have  found  application  in  ophtlialmology. 

Holocaine  is  more  poisonous  than  cocaine.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  blood-vessels 
and  causes  very  little  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

All  the  other  agents  are  less  poisonous  than  cocaine.    Of  these — 

Sovacaine  is  the  most  similar  in  action  to  cocaine  but  is  weaker. 
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ÜK  falood-veasels 

extimct. 

AnjMiditioo 

h  has 


ni/$tMitw^iMi,  uiA  iätatäw:  lum  ndrauuUi^wwiiT  wB^öied  -nil  a  ücde 

ti/  M/luiM/fi<»  wjik-lj  «ji^  u>  U;  injtserujd  under  tlie  cKAJunetrim:  b« 
tfM?  tiym4vuttiM^  <Ä  Uttaihj^  Uj  pnjdiMot  iirflawittetjop  m  tlie  tame. 

'ill«;  üxirutfi  umfUi  frooi  tJtie  tuyraremal  oipmk»  oantaeu  the  falood-meneb.  The 
prefiiinUkifM  rrM/»t  in  un«  Jire  jidreudizke  rPajice-DiTii >.  ■nfCHcnm  (Hoechst),  and 
\m,vk\w,yh%T\ii  OVark),  «'hieb  are  ZDariuet^d  in  eolutioiis  ai  1:1000.  If  an  extxact  of  this 
mtri  IN  driß\fißtid  into  a  very  much  pwideoed  «7«.  the  latter  after  a  fev  mmotes  (or  even 
a  few  Huciftidfi)  Ijt^oißitum  perfeetly  pale  Mod  retDains  so  for  an  hour  or  longer.  [The 
largo  ccinjufurtivai  venMeU  and  the  dwrp  (scleral;  vesKls  are  not  laoaDy  affected. — D.] 
On  acouiit  of  it«  transient  action  t}je  extract  i«  not  adapted  for  the  ttymiment  of  inflam- 
mation of  t^ie  eye  hut  only  for  the  production  of  a  temporary  iacfacmia.    If  we  have  an 


inflamed  eye  to  operate  on,  t^ie  prehminary  instillation  of  the  suprarenal  extract  rein- 
forccM  llie  action  of  tlie  cocaine  and  diminishes  the  bleeding  dnrüig  the  operation.  It 
may  also  \m  instilled  during  an  operation,  in  order  to  diminish  a  troublesome  bleeding. 
For  the  same  pur^jos«;  we  add  it,  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  or  three  drops  to  the  cubic 
(*entimetre,  to  s^ilutiorts  of  cxxaiine  or  other  amesthetics  intended  for  subcutaneous  or 
subconjunctival  injection. 

[Adrenaline  in  srmie  cases  acts  as  a  mydriatic.    It  is  thought  that  it  does  so  by 
directly  stimulating  tlje  dilatator  pupilbe  (Meltzer-Auer). — D.] 

IV.  Development  of  the  Eye. 

65.  The  eye  develop«  from  a  pouch  which  forms  on  each  side  of 
the  first  cerebral  vehicle.  The  pouch,  which  is  called  the  primitive 
ocular  vesicle  (Fif<.  liilfa)^  remains  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  vesicle 
by  means  of  a  pe<Jicle,  which,  at  first  broad,  afterward  more  narrow, 
l^ecomes  subseciuently  the  optic  nerve  (6).  Its  surface  is  covered  by 
the  ectoderm  (A'  K).  Upon  this  ectoderm,  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
the  apex  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  there  soon  forms  a  thickening.  This  is 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  lens,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  formed  is  that 
the  ectoderm  here  ^rows  thicker,  becomes  folded  upon  itself,  and  forms 
an  everted  pouch  directed  toward  the  ocular  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  162). 
This  pouch  deepens,  and  finally  becomes  shut  in  in  front  so  as  to  form 
Ä  clotsed  sac,  the  lens  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  163).  The  lens  is  accordingly  an 
<r}>ithelial  structure,  being  a  derivative  of  the  external  germinal  layer. 
And  in  the  beginning  consists  of  a  hollow  vesicle,  which  afterward  be- 
^tzij&  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  its  cells  and  is  converted  into  a  solid 
Sphere- 
Ill  proportion  ius  the  ectoderm  at  the  site  of  the  primitive  lens  pushes 
ai^jLfcJitir.  the  ocular  vesicle,  the  surface  of  the  latter  becomes  more  and 
.'/>yf»r  iiidentetl.  Thus  a  fl:isk-shaped  structure  with  double  walls  is 
f^,rrr./bd  out  c»f  what  wjk>  once  a  round  sac  (Fig.  163).  This  is  called 
rtjK  ^^jj'Ag'j  <K\di\T  vesicle,  which  is  hence  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle 
Ktjt^f.  Li^*:  \>^^zi  invaginated  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  reduplicated.  From 
ttair  'x.*-lir  vesif^le  is  subsequently  formed  the  retina,  which  thus  must 
^A:  i'j^/c*A  'irx.'H  iL-  an  isolated  portion  of  the  brain  itself.  The  exterior 
Ä/*/l  ;fit4>f:or  li^yers  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  become  differentiated 
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early.  In  Fig.  165,  the  interior  layer,  r,  is  seen  to  be  already  consider- 
iibly  thicker  than  the  exterior,  p,  although  the  latter  also  consists  of 
several  rows  of  cells.  The  exterior  layer  later  becomes  composed  of 
a  single  row  of  cells,  takes  up  pigment  (Fig.  166),  and  ultimately  be- 
comes the  pigment  epithelium,  which  therefore  is  rightly  counted  in 
with  the  retina.  The  interior  layer  (r)  soon  gets  to  surpass  the  exterior 
one  considerably  in  thickness,  especially  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
eye,  wehere  its  cells  acquire  a  radial  arrangement  and  develop  into  the 
retina  proper.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  where  the 
two  layers  become  continuous,  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
in  the  fully  developed  eye  (Fig.   167). 

At  the  time  when  the  indenting 
of  the  ocular  vesicle  by  the  lens  takes 
place,  the  latter  completely  fills  the  cav- 
ity of  the  vesicle,  no  vitreous  cavity  as 
yet  existing.  The  formation  of  the  latter 
cavity  is  effected  by  the  pushing  in  of 
vessels  between  the  ocular  cup  and  the 
lens  and  by  the  development  of  the  tissue 
of  the  vitreous.  The  vessels  are  derived 
from  the  mesoderm,  which  surrounds  the 
ocular  vesicle  (Fig.  161,  M),  and  which 
makes  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
latter  through  an  opening — the  fetal  ocu- 
lar cleft — in  its  lower  side.  Even  as  early 
as  the  time  when  the  ocular  vesicle  is 
undergoing  invagination  so  as  to  form  a 
flask,  we  notice  that  at  one  spot  in  its 
lower  side  the  wall  of  the  flask  is  alto- 
gether deficient  (Figs.  162  and  165). 
Here,  then,  a  fissure-like  defect  exists  in 
the  wall  of  the  flask,  a  defect  which  is 
continued  backward  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  ocular  vesicle  (the  optic 
nerve)  in  the  form  of  a  furrow  (Fig.  164).  Through  this  fissure  vessels 
together  with  some  mesodermal  tissue  gradually  gro^s  from  the  out- 
side into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  pushing  its  way  in  between  the  retina 
and  the  lens. 

The  development  of  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous  takes  place  from  the 
cells  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  i.  e.,  from  the  part  that 
afterward  becomes  the  retina,  and  mainly  from  its  most  anterior,  or 
ciliary,  portion.  In  proportion  as  the  vitreous  develops,  the  lens  pushes 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocular  cup  and  agaiast  its  anterior  wall. 

The  cleft  in  the  optic  pedicle,  which  represents  the  continuation 
of  the  ocular  cleft  backwards  (Fig.  164),  also  l)ecomes  united  later  on 
by  the  growing  together  of  its  walls,  and  thus  shuts  off  the  vessels  which 
lie  at  its  bottom.     These  are  converted  into  the  central  vessels  of  the 


Fig.  1ÖI. — Section  throuuh  the  Embkt- 
oNic  Eyk  at  a  Period  or  Dkvklof- 

MENT    Ck)RR»»PONDING    TO  THAT   OP    A 

Human  Embryo  or  Twknty-onk  Dayh. 
Manrnifiecl  100  <  1. 

The  primitive  ocuIat  veHiole,  a.  ij«  a  pro- 
trusion fn)in  the  fintt  cerebral  vesicle,  b, 
from  which  it  in  neparated  by  a  shallow 
constriction.  It  i»  Hurrounded  by  the  cells 
of  the  mewMlerm,  M,  over  which  passes  the 
ectoderm.  K,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 
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optic  nerve^  since  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  develop  along  the  course 
of  the  optic  pedicle. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  not  only  is  there  no  vitreous, 
but  the  anterior  chamber  also  is  wanting.  The  lens  which  has  budded 
out  from  the  ectodermal  lining  Ues  in  direct  contact  with  the  latter. 
Then  the  mesoderm  grows  iu  from  all  sides  at  the  anterit»r  margin  of 
the  ocular  cup  between  ectoderm  and  lens.  In  this  mass  of  mesodermal 
tissue  there  afterwards  develops  a  slit,  which  is  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  portion  of  the  mesoderm  lying  in  front  of  the  slit  forms  the  cornea, 
its  posterior  portion  forms  the  iris  and  pupillary  membrane. 


Fio.  IÖ2. 


M 


m 


FtfJ.  162. — I^BCriON  TfiHOrCH  THE  EmBHTONIC  EttE  at  a  PEttlOn  or  DK%'Et<OPMKNT  CORtttSPOND» 

iKQ  TO  THAT  OF  A  HujiAN  KüHiiTo  i»f  TwF.Nxy-TWO  TO  TwKSTV -T« ft K K  Dayw,.  MiiginJHed  100  X  L 
Th«  verticully  made  («ection  pEL^^e^  ttirt^u^h  the  f«taL  ocular  tiuure.  Tiie  ettiKlcrm,  £,\  Uipf.  in  Botcie- 
what  «.t  the  «it«  of  the  nidiiuentnry  Icq!^,  L^  and  besid^a  in  Ihlokened^  Uhiik  made  tip  hvie  of  »ev^«] 
layer»  of  cdb.  ComspoinitlitiiK  to  tlii:^  iii-dippiog,  the  ocular  vt^cJe,  a.  pre4«nTti  an  iiideiitttüuii  iti  tt« 
oavity,  and  m  coHBequeiitly  Ciiuvert^  inlu  the  ocular  mip«  the  inner  wall,  r,  of  which  T^iibMequently 
becom»  the  retina,  the  auxcr  wilII,  p,  h^^min^  llie  piKinHnt  epitheMuiu.  The  inti^ior  &f  \\w  ocular 
eup  i!omiau£i.icatf«  with  the  Hrnt  cerebral  ve^icten  b,  thmufch  the  rudimentary  optiu  uetve,  u.  The 
projecting  purlion  of  the  wali  of  the  ocuhv  cup  n^  ivaDting  behiw,  becau^  ih^  fetid  ocular  clpfl  is  six- 
uated  here«  M,  meAwlerfU,  In  whieb^  near  the  louver  edge  uf  the  rudinientary  lens,  can  be  i»een  ihe 
ero4H  fefectioti  of  a  capillary  ve««««'). 

Flu.  Ii.i3. — Suf-rioN  THHtJCQH  THE  EjiujtTONfe  Eye  at  a  PtHioo  of  DKvtuopiiBirr  CoRmasco}»'!»- 

[KG    TO    THAT    OF    A    HUUAN    EmDRYO   OF    Tw  KNTT-FO ITH    TO   Twfc  STY -FIVE    DaYS,       MB£ni>ted    100  X    1^ 

The  flpptioTi  here  irlppicted  does  not  pa^ia  throijfiih  the  fetal  ocular  cleft,  s*o  that  the  i^eeuntlary  oeular 
vej^icle  appi?ari  &i^  a  ef^mpletü  cup;  the  more  w>  xince  the  purlion  of  erttxlerra^  B,  repiMjwcotinK  tiie 
ntdime'ntarj  li^nn,  L,  Ubjh  becnme  inva«rinatcd  further  flmn  in  Fig,  162.  In  the  bottom  of  the  iJepre#atoa 
occupied  by  the  lens  llu?re  lien  ifome  rell  detritus,  and  between  the  lens  And  the  inner  wall  of  the  ocular 
cup  are  twe^n  a  few  celtn  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  M>  In  one  or  two  npot»  in  the  me^odenn  are  vi»- 
ible  the  i*ro»!f  wi'tiuiift  uf  eapillarie».     O,  rudimentary  optie  ner\'e. 


The  arrangement  of  vessels  in  the  embryo  is  essentially  difiterent 
from  that  in  the  adult  eye.  Most  of  the  vessels  of  the  embryonic  eye 
are  ^iven  off  from  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  continues 
its  course  ils  the  arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei  or  arteria  hyaloidea 
(Fig.  166),  through  the  vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  lyin^ 
in  the  central  canal  of  the  vitreous  {canalis  hyaloideus  scu  Cloqiieti). 
Furthermore,  as  it  enters  the  eye^  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve 
gives  of!  lateral  branches  which  form  an  arterial  network  in  the  periph- 
eral portions  of  the  \atreous  (vasa  hyaloidea  propria — not  yet  present 
in  the  eye  that  is  represented  in  Fig.  166),  and  likewise  extend  forward 
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to  tho  margin  of  the  lens.  The  main  trunk  of  the  arteria  centralis  cor- 
pom  vitrei,  upon  arriving  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  len^,  divider  into 
branches,  ramifying  over  the  poatenor  surface  of  the  lens  and  running 
forward  to  the  margin  of  the  latter»  where  the  anterior  extremities?  of 
the  vasa  hyaloidea  propria  unite  with  them  and  form  a  specially  den,se 
network  of  vessels  surrounding  the  border  of  the  lens.  In  front  of  the 
equator  of  the  lens  branches  run  to  this  vascular  network,  which  come 

Fin*  inö- 


M 


FiQ.  Ift4. 


*JS^ 


'.^^ 


Af 

FfÖ.    IM.^^Kr'Ül^UARY     ÖUDlpAJt    Vl»]Ci.E    WITH     Oct^TtAlt    ClUFT    Rj£Eri«     mOM     IS     FHOirT    AND    A 

I^tTLR  BWLOW,  The  dm^liiiE  u^  taken  frtjcq  a.  model  Wtiich  Prof.  Hoch^Ptt«-  liai»  moiie  from  bis  din- 
Ua4i£  bv  iJiiO  pluto-iiJi'lliKiJ.  nil?  mod«!  repreAeata  th«  rudinmntary  brain  witji  it;*  prut-^Mf^eit,  but 
litling  thp  iHTrtKLerm  HlihI  meMMJeriu,.  The  eye  rbwn  by  a  thick  1ui]U»i%^  pifJicle  hijtvi  the  [uteral  wiLtl  of 
\  &nft  i^er^binil  vi'*aic;le,  ti.  Al  i(4  distftl  ettd  if  priäMPiitJi  an  imii'iit&tiun,  L^  which  ri^prv^t^Tit^  tli« 
ütin  of  the  Icn«  veaiide  inlo  ibe  ocular  vqsick».  Tbe  JiiiiLl.t  of  the  leJis  ve,*icl&  are  inrliiMitett  b^-  % 
^„  _ufVi*l  line.  From  the  lover  margi»  of  ihe  iiiidenlaiion  mn*  the  fetal  oeular  cleft,  Ttii,^^  at 
t  ▼«ry  Diuröi^i  alterwnrd  widen  a  eumewhar«  aijd  ex  tend  j^  down  upon  ihe  p>e<lic!(t  af  I  be  optir  ve*irl«*. 
Fiij.  165. — titL-ONi>A»T  Oc^i^lah  Vraiiri,E  with  Oi  i.:la.ii  rLrrt*  LErr  Evk  t^r  ^  IIumak  F^jtub 
T*k>T^¥-»*iiVK?«  I>AT»  Olü,  ÖiiKX  IN  VcfiTit'AL  i?Et-riQ?s.  MofEEiifiHl  H^  <  1.  Oul  of  the  flection» 
eucrtbiiMeüi  lo  form  Fi|f,  1*j2,  the  one  «lecled  for  rppre^eatatifin  ih  that  paAsnnR  prfffiHcly  tbr»U||tli  the 
öeular  tieft;  h«"tjce  tlie  lower  wall  uf  Ibe  uoular  fi,^*ur«f  i«  watilttiJi^  lierev  ju^t  iw  it  lh  in  ¥\^.  1 02,  Thp 
wsllA  of  the  tir^f  cerebrid  venifle,  fi,  approach  etieli  othw  and  fonn  the  pcslicle  of  tlie  ocular  ^'esiclB^ 
0,  («ubM?e)ue^nt]y  the  i>ptic  nerved  Aid  further  alone  form  Ihe  rediiplieatftl  wall  of  the  ä»>ccondar^' fwiilar 
vevide  ii^clf.  The  eiflfrnai  lamina,  p.  of  thi»  rciluplirnti'*^  wnEl^  which  later  i«  transformed  intn  tlie 
pigment  epithelium,  cotnpf^i^edi  uf  a  f>>ingle  layer  of  ceiln,  ia^  ut  thi^  litne  i^till  destitute  nf  pjg^rnent  aitd 
«uinpo^ed  of  «veraJ  layers  of  cellw.  At  the  anterior  iwirdcr  of  t}te  ocular  ve^ielp  it  In  rei1ect<Nl  to  form 
the  thick  inner  lamina,  r.  Thii*  latter,  from  which  the  retina  proper  is  (ievekipiMl^  \n  already  l>f>frinniii|| 
If»  «how  a.  radial  arratiß»*tii<*nt  of  nuclei«  The  anterinr  bonier  of  the  ocular  ve-^icle  i?;  covere<l  by  tlie 
fctoderm,  £,  jRT,  upon  which  \n  ihif  rutHmenlAry  leii.'«,  L.  which  hjAhi  already  liecome  c1o;«(h|  ni>  a^  tu  fortn 
m.  Ti>Btilri,  but  irt  not  yet  completely  del  ached.  Above,  ihe  me«<'"rlerm»  Sf  ^  hllfl  the  ^prace  between  the 
gT^wnl  Vösiclc,  the  ocular  ves^iele^  an<l  ectctderm;  hut  below,  ihc  niexMJerm.  wherever  the  iH'tilar  cleft 
earteKl]!*  penatmt«»!«  mia  the  interior  of  the  ocular  cup  till  it  r(!achc»  tlu!^  len^  ve^^iele. 


round  the  anterior  border  of  the  ocular  eup  from  that  portion  of  the 
mcstiderni  which  afterward  formn  the  iris.  They  nsnist  in  cuverini^ 
also  the  anterior  capsule  of  tlie  lens  with  a  vascular  network.  Anion^ 
the  vessels  derived  from  the  iris  are  found  veins  as  well  as  urteries^ 
and  these  veins  provide  for  the  escape  of  all  the  blood,  since  all  the  other 
ves&ek  going  to  the  lens  are  arterie*«.  The  len.s  In  the  fetal  eye  is  accord- 
ingly ,surrounded  by  a  vascular  membrane,  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis^ 
which  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  pupil  bears  the  name  of  pupillary 
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m^^mbrane  rmembrana  pupillam,  P,  Fig.  167),  while  its  remaining 
pfptt'ion  iH  known  hh  the  membrana  eapsularis  (C.  Fig.  167).  The  tunica 
vsmfMUma  lentil  diiiappear»  in  the  last  two  months  before  birth,  although 
H#;attere^i  remnants  of  the  pupillary  membrane  are  quite  frequently 
found  «till  present  in  newborn  infants. 


Flo.    Iflfl. — HlWmON  THROUOH  AN  EyE  AT  A  PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT  CORRBBPONDINO  TO  THAT  OF  A 

Human  Embuyo  in  tujs  Middle  of  the  Third  Month.    M«gnifi«>H  73  x  1. 

Thfl  rnvplopo  o(  the  ocular  vchIcIp  in  furmed  of  mefloderm,  and  in  it-s  anterior  Begment  oonsistsi 
fif  l(i(«  r<>rnt*n,  which  c^>ntaiiiM  an  abundance  of  nuclei  throughout  and  is  separated  by  a  particularly 
murk««!  accunuilution  of  nuclei  from  the  poHterior  negment.  In  this  posterior  segment  no  delimita- 
tion l)etwo«*n  hcWtu  an<l  uvea  ban  at«  yet  taken  place.  The  uvea  will  develop  from  the  inner  layern, 
which  are  diKtinKuiMx*«!  by  containing  more  nuclei — a  characteristic  which  is  continued  over  into  the 
hindinoNt,  or  uveal,  layerM  of  the  cornea.  At  a  t>oint  corresponding  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ocu- 
lar vtuiicle  the  ineNoderin  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  from  the  free  border  of  the  ring- 
nhaiMMl  procertM  thuM  forme«!  (ctmstituting  what'i.M  later  the  in»)  rise  two  delicate  vascular  membranes 
which  surniund  the  lenn,  constituting  a  sort  of  vascular  lenticular  capsule.  Into  the  hinder  of  these 
two  membraneN  the  hyaloid  artery  enters  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens. 
This  artery  riws  from  tlie  central  artery,  (■,  of  the  optic  ner\'e.  Of  the  two  laminse  compoeing  the 
sectmtlary  ocular  veMirle,  the  e.xternal,  or  pigment  epithelium,  has  been  reduced  in  its  posterior  part  to 
a  single  layer  t)f  cells,  while  in  it«  anterior  portion  tnere  are  still  several  cell  layers  present  wlucn  have 
already  taVen  up  pigntent.  The  inner  lamina,  or  retina,  consists  of  numerous  layers  of  cells,  the  nu- 
clei of  whicli  sliow  a  partially  radial  arrangement.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  optic-nerve  en- 
trance can  l>o  iMvn  tlie  way  in  which  one  lamina  is  reflected  into  the  other.  The  anterior  point  of  reflec- 
tion ct)rres|>onds  to  what  is  later  the  pupillar>;  margin  of  the  iris.  The  lens  is  of  an  almost  spherical 
shape;  itM  antero-|>oNterior  diameter,  m  fact,  is  actually  somewhat  larger  than  its  equatorial.  Upon 
the  anterior  surfaw  of  the  lenn  lies  the  epithelium,  which  still  consists  01  several  layers  of  ceUs:  ana  no 
distinct  lens  capsule  has  yet  been  differentiated.  In  the  region  of  what  is  later  the  equator  of  the  lens 
the  epithelial  cells  are  growing  out  into  lens  fibers,  which  are  still  nucleated  througnout,  and  take  a 
sagittal  direction.  The  iK>sterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  destitute  of  epithelium,  and  is  covered  by  an 
extremely  delicate  capsule.     The  vitreous  cavity  is  very  small.     L,  Li,  the  eyelids  growing  out. 


The  vessels  of  the  retina  develop  by  ^crowing  out  from  vessels  that 
extend  from  the  optie-nerve  entrance  out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina,  while  the  vessels  of  the  vitreous,  previously  present,  undergo 
obliteration. 
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The  mesoderm  that  envelops  the  ocular  vesicle  forms  through  its 
outer  layers  the  cornea  and  sclera,  and  through  its  inner  layers  the 
uvea.  The  most  anterior  portions  of  the  latter — i.  e.,  the  ciliary  body 
and  iris — arise  from  that  layer  of  the  mesoderm  which  juts  out  like 
a  spur  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  and  helps  to  form  the  vascular  cap- 
sule of  the   lens   (Fig.   166). 

This   spur-like    process  ^ 

keeps  pushing  on  into  the  inte-        P-\ 
rior  of  the  eye,  carrying  with  ^ 

it  on  its  posterior  surface  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  ocular  ves- 
icle (Fig.  167).  That  portion 
of  the  mesoderm  which  fol- 
lows directly  after  the  free, 
projecting  part  that  consti- 
tutes the  rudimentary  iris,  be- 
comes thickened  to  form  the 
ciliary  body.  Over  the  ciliary 
body  the  outer  lamina  of  the 
ocular  vesicle  alone  is  pig- 
mented, and  the  inner  is  not, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
two  layers  of  cells  of  the  pars 
ciliaris  retina*  in  the  adult  eye 
(Pandr  in  Figs.  146  andl47). 
Farther  forward,  over  an  area 
corresponding  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  t  he  mesodermal 
rudimentary  iris,  both  lamina* 
of  the  ocular  vesicle  are  pig- 
mented, and  the  two  unite 
after  undergoing  reflection  at 
the  border  of  the  pupil.  Con- 
jointly they  form  the  retinal 
pigment  layer  of  the  iris  (see 
page  278)/ 

The  lids  originate  as  folds, 
which  keep  growing  out  above 
and  below  the  eye  from  the 
skin  surrounding  it.  until  their  edges  come  into  contact.  They  then 
become  united  to  each  other,  but  only  by  their  epitheHal  Hning;  and 
shortly  before  l)irth  this  union  of  the  two  is  dissolved  again. 

The  lachrymal  gland  originates  from  a  bud-like  intrusion  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  into  the  orbital  tissue.  The  lachrymal 
canal  starts  from  a  channel  which  exists  even  at  an  early  period  between 
the  superior  maxillary  and  the  external  nasal  process. 


Fi«.  1G7. — Anterior  Seqmknt  of  the  Eye  at  a 
Period  of  Development  Corrrsponuing  to  that 
OF  A  Human  Embryo  at  the  End  of  the  Third 
Month.     Magnified  80  X  1. 

The  epithelium  of  th©  cornea,  //,  is  continued  over 
upon  the  conjunctiva  as  far  a«  the  retrotarsal  fold,  V. 
Behind  the  cornea  i»  Men  the  front  wall  of  the  ocular 
vesicle.  The  two  lamina"  forming  thi«  wall  are  reflected 
so  as  to  unite  with  each  other  at  a  point  correspondinc  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  external  lamina,  PT  i« 
pigmented  throughout,  the  internal  lamina  bein^  pig- 
mented only  in  its  anterior  portion,  where  it  later  is  con- 
verted into  the  posterior  stratum  of  the  retinal  pigment 
layer  of  the  iris.     Farther  back,  where  the  inner  lamina 


is  destitute  of  pigment,  it  is  afterward  converted  into  the 
inner  layer  of  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinv,  which  lines 
the  ciliary  body.    Still  farther  back  a  sudden  swelling  out 


of  the  inner  lamina  denotes  the  beginning  of  the  retina 
proper,  r,  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  what  is  afterward 
the  ora  serrata.  The  two  laminae  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  so 
far  as  they  constitute  the  coating  of  the  ciliary  body,  lie 
closely  applied  to  the  mesodermal  envelope.  Farther 
forward,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  rudimentary  iris, 
they  separate  from  the  cornea,  from  which  they  receive 
a  covermg  of  mesodermal  tissue,  afterward  converted  into 
the  stroma  of  the  iris.  From  the  free  border  of  this  tissue 
are  given  off  two  membranes — the  membrana  pupillaris, 
P,  which  passes  to  the  opposite  pupillary  border,  and  the 
membrana  capsularis,  i ,  which  runs  backward,  between 
ciliary  body  and  lens,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
latter.  In  the  lens.  L,  the  circle  of  nuclei  is  carried 
farther  forward  than  in  Fig.  166.  and  the  shape  of  the 
lens  in  cross  section  has  already  become  more  elliptical. 


CHAPTER  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS  AND  CILIARY  BODY. 

I.    Inflammation. 

66.  The  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  form  a  continuous  whole,  inas- 
much as  the  iris  springs  from  the  ciUary  body;  both,  moreover,  are 
supplied  by  the  same  blood-vessels.  It  is  hence  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand that  both  organs  are  very  frequently  diseased  at  the  same 
time.  Unmixed  inflammation  of  the  iris  (iritis)  or  of  the  ciliary  body 
(cyclitis)  is  rare;  in  most  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  combination 
of  the  two  (irido-cyclitis).  For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  advis- 
able first  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  of  cyclitis  separately, 
and  then  show  what  sort  of  clinical  picture  is  produced  by  their 
combination. 

Symptoms  of  Iritis. — The  symptoms  of  iritis  are  partly  referable  to 
the  hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  partly  to  the  formation  of  exudation. 

Hypercemia  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  the  discoloration 
which  causes  a  blue  or  gray  iris  to  appear  greenish — a  change  which  is 
particularly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  iris  of  the 
other  eye,  in  case  this  is  healthy.  In  dark  eyes  the  discoloration  is  less 
pronounced.  Sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  the  separate  dilated  blood-vessels  under  the  form 
of  red  striae  or  maculae.  The  other  changes  found  concern  the  pupil, 
which  is  contracted,  and  does  not  react  as  well  as  usual.  The  contrac- 
tion is  a  necessary  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  iris  due  to  the  increased 
fullness  of  the  vessels;  besides,  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation.  For  these  reasons  the  reaction  of  the  iris  to 
light  is  diminished,  and  atropine  also  acts  less  promptly  and  less  thor- 
oughly than  usual.  The  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  is  accompanied  by  ciliary 
injection,  photophobia,  and  increased  secretion  of  tears. 

The  symptoms  of  congestion  just  described  may  exist  by  them- 
selves without  symptoms  of  exudation,  in  which  case  we  do  not  speak 
of  iritis,  but  merely  of  hyperaemia  iridis.  This  is  observed  as  a  result 
of  the  same  causes  as  iritis  itself,  in  case  the  irritation  is  not  great  enough 
to  provoke  actual  inflammation.  Pure  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  is  most 
freciuently  seen  in  corneal  affections,  and  particularly  in  case  of  small 
ulcers  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea.  Hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  provided 
it  is  not  tlie  precursor  of  an  iritis,  disappears  without  leaving  any  last- 
ing traces  of  its  presence. 

Exudation  takes  place  partly  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  itself,  partly 
into  the  surroundins:  cavities,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  and 
is  accordintrly  characterized  by  varying  symptoms: 
310 
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1.  Exudation  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  makes  the  latter,  since  it  is 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  round  cells,  appear  swollen  and  thicker 
than  usual.  The  discoloration  is  still  more  pronounced  than  in  simple 
hypersemia,  and  the  clear-cut  markings  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris  are  obscured.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  rigid  and  swollen 
iris  should  react  but  insufficiently  to  light;  the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted. 

2.  Exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber  manifests  itself  first  by  tur- 
biditif  of  the  aqueous,  in  which  numer- 
ous exudation  cells  are  suspended. 
The  turbidity  is  best  recognized  upon 
the  dark  background  of  the  pupil, 
which  in  this  case  looks  gray  instead 
of  being  a  pure  black.  Gradually  the 
formed  constituents  floating  in  the 
aqueous  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  where  they  produce  a  hypo- 
pyon  (Figs.  97  and  98).  When  there 
is  very  great  hypera?mia,  rupture  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  iris  may  take 
place  with  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
which  also  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber  (hyphema). 

Besides  the  exudates  suspended 
in  the  aqueous,  a  layer  of  exudate  is 
also  found  covering  the  walls  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  Owing  to  the  exu- 
date deposited  on  its  posterior  surface 
(Fig.  177,  /)  the  cornea  appears  faintly 
and  uniformly  clouded.  Moreover,  the 
layer  of  exudate  deposited  upon  the 
iris  (Fig.  168)  contributes  essentially 
to  the  hazy  appearance  of  the  iris 
markings.  The  layer  of  exudate  ex- 
tends from  the  iris  upon  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  169,  c),  and 
covers  the  latter  throughout  the  area 
of  the  pupil,  which  consequently  ap- 
pears gray. 

If  this  exudate  becomes  organized,  a  membrane  is  produced  which 
closes  the  pupil  and  is  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
(Figs.  170  and  171,  e).  This  is  called  a  pupillary  membrane,  and  the 
condition  thus  brought  about  is  called  occlusio  pupillw  (Figs.  170-171). 
It  is  evident  that  this  condition  must  result  in  a  very  considerable  im- 
pairment of  vision. 

3.  A  special  form  of  exudate  that  is  found  particularly  in  the  chronic 
cases,  are  the  precipitates  (deposits)  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 


Fia.  108.— iRiTia.    Magnified  116  X  1. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  iris  is  a  layer  of 
exudate,  E,  consiHting  mainly  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  coagulated  fibrin,  in  which  lie  scat- 
tered pus  corpuscles.  The  iris,  /,  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  anterior  limiting  layer,  v, 
behind  by  the  posterior  limiting  layer,  h,  and 
the  retinal  pigment  layer,  P.  In  the  tissue 
of  the  iris  are  recognized  the  cross  sections  of 
blood-vessels.  6,  with  very  developed  adven- 
titia,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pigmented  cells 
(the  specimen  is  taken  from  a  dark-brown 
iris).  Most  of  these  stroma  pigment  cells  still 
retain  their  elongated  and  oranching  shape, 
but  others,  at  A:,  are  transformed  into  shape- 
less agglomerations  of  pigment,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In  the 
anterior  layers  of  the  iris  many  small  cells  (emi- 
grated leucocytes) — likewise  an  evidence  of 
inflammation — lie  between  the  pigment  cells. 
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fomea.  These  are  small  dots,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  of  a  light 
icray  or  brownish  color,  which  lie  upon  the  posterior  corneal  surface 
♦  p,  Fig.  175).  They  were  formerly  thought  to  be  located  in  the  cornea 
itdeif ;  but  if  by  puncturing  the  cornea  the  aqueous  is  allowed  to  escape, 
«ome  of  the  deposits  may  be  seen  to  disappear  too,  being  swept  away 
frith  the  aqueous — a  proof  that  they  simply  lie  upon  the  posterior  sur- 


Fio.  100. — Recent  I&itib  with  Pupillary  Membrane.     Magnified  56  X  1. 

The  Iri»,  i,  is  greatly  thickened  by  swelling  and  infiltrated  by  numerous  round  cells.  Attached 
v#  tbe  papillary  margin  is  an  exudate,  e,  which  fills  the  whole  pupil,  and  which,  on  the  one  hand,  pushes 
ftm  way  aomewhat  beneath  the  pigment  layer,  p,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  up  on  the  anterior 
•mrfa«»  of  the  iris.  That  it  is  a  quite  recent  exudate  is  evident  from  its  thickmess  and  from  its  being 
<»4»p^jaed  of  a  network  of  fibrin,  inclosing  scattered  pus  corpuscles.  The  number  of  the  latter  increases 
Ufmmrd  the  surface  of  the  iris.     A-,  capsule  of  the  lens. 


fu,,  170. — rx-cLUBio  PuPiLLiB  Two  MoNTHä  AFTER  A  Perforatinq  Injdry.    Magnified  55  X  1. 

7>**  r«ivlate,  e.  lias  become  converted  into  connective  tissue,  and  has,  in  consequence,  shriveled 
^.ä'^u  Uf  a  (hin  pellicle,  which,  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  attenuated,  can  be  traced  over 
'i«A  *ct0Uftt  »lirfaoe  of  the  iris.  The  iris  itself  has  become  thinner  from  atrophsr,  and  where  it  ends  at 
*i^  ^^f^iUry  margin  is  tapered  ofT  owing  to  its  being  puUed  upon  by  the  pupillary  membrane.  The 
>ii^p»VMVf.  iMy*r,  p,  lit  the  part  most  drawn  out  into  the  pupil,  so  that  it  projects  a  good  bit  beyond  the 
«4«u«>^>«.  «.  Msui  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  i.  Hence  the  margin  of  the  pupil  in  the  living  eye,  when  looked 
*#  ^/v*u  ,t4  Itfßtit,  Deems  as  though  encompassed  by  a  broad  brown  nm,  which  appears  to  attach  the 
'Ä  *f0*^  tf*tutl  Uf  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 


,-S!^ 


^^    ,/,.    ^y^  ,*.Hto  J^nyiLua  Three  Months  after  a  Perforatinq  Injury.     Magnified  55  ^'  1. 

*  <•♦/•:*'>  *  <'  converted  into  a  thin  membrane  of  connective  tissue,  which,  at  the  pupillary 
4^jt/S^^  '/  ^*  .'  *  «'/.t^rnd»  mainly  beneath  the  latter,  and  can  be  traced  as  a  delicate  pellicle  for  a  long 
4U«'##:<«>>  •^*  »**^'.  *'-*  piKniMit  layer,  p,  and  the  lens  capsule.  A:.  The  tension  set  up  by  the  pupillary 
s^^f^  i ^  ^^  f,  ^yr.  ">'  *^rt*ift  of  the  atrophic  iris,  i,  has  drawn  the  latter  down  over  the  pigment  layer. 
^,  v«»*    ,<t  *^.  '.f-**^*  tfi'ltK.  «,  which  is  solidly  united  with  the  pigment  layer,  has  it«  anterior  border 

///  ♦//-••/' 


•/<^/#  Ai%,\t*H\  Ixffid.     In  the  living  eye  the  margin  of  the  pupil  appeared  encompassed 
tt^r\/,*^\  grariually  into  the  less  gray,  because  more  transparent,  pupillary  mem- 


ill  llM^l^'J 


otfii'jx.     If  the  deposits  are  large,  but  few  of  them  are  gener- 

;;.'i'J   tJif*y  are  then  commonly  scattered  irregularly  over 

'/,/     \12).     The  smaller  the  deposits,  the  more  numerous 

They  then  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea, 

a  suriFace  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle.    The  base 

"y/n-iponds  to  the  lower  corneal  margin,  and  its  apex 

#,;;/d    toward   the  center  of  the  cornea.     It  is  frequently 
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observed  that  the  deposits  diminish  in  size  from  the  base  toward  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  (Fig.   173). 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  deposits  is  readily  explained  by 
their  mode  of  origin.  The  deposits  are  conglomerations  of  cells,  ag- 
glutinated into  masses  by  means  of  fibrin  (Fig.  177).  At  first  they 
are  suspended  in  the  aqueous,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  eye  are 
thrown  by  virtue  of  centrifugal  force  against  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  and  adhere  to  it.  In  so  doing  they  arrange  themselves 
according  to  weight,  the  largest  being  lowest  down.  The  triangular 
shape  of  the  arrangement  is  a  result  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
by  which  the  deposits  are  cast  upon  the  cornea.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  what  happens  when  we  throw  sand  through  a  wire  screen  or 
shake  grain  in  a  sieve.  The  little  fragments  of  stone  or  of  grain  always 
form  a  pointed  figure  with  the  apex,  which  contains  the  finest  particles, 
running  upward,  while  successively  coarser  particles  follow  in  order 
below.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  deposits.  By  their  peculiar 
arrangement    the    deposits    are   generally    easily    distinguishable   from 

Fl«:.  172.  Fkj.  173. 


Fir..  172. — Precipitates.     lie.Mule.««  minute  depo>*itd.  tli«»re  are  found  alio  large  one*",  which  are 
lifcht  gray  and  lardaceouH  looking. 

Fig.  173. — Prkcipitatem.    These  are  small  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

macular  opacities  in  the  cornea  itself  (in  keratitis  punctata,  see  pages 
1D9  and  208).  Other  distinguishing  marks  are  the  clearer  outUne  and 
frequently  the  brownish  color  of  the  deposits,  which,  moreover,  do  not 
lie  at  different  depths  like  macula?  in  the  cornea  itself,  but  lie  all  in  the 
same  plane — that  is,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

4.  Exudation  poured  out  into  the  posterior  chamber  is  not  accessible 
to  direct  observation,  but  manifests  itself  only  by  the  adhesions  which  it 
causes  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  {posterior  synechia). 
These  adhesions  develop  principally  at  the  spot  where  the  iris  and  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  are  in  contact— i.  e.,  at  the  pupillary  margin.  They 
form  at  the  time  when  the  iritis  is  at  its  height,  and  when,  therefore, 
the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted.  When,  after  the  iritis  has  run  its  course, 
the  pupil  tends  to  resume  its  usual  mean  width,  this  is  only  possible 
over  the  area  in  which  the  pupillary  margin  has  remained  unattached. 
The  portions  that  are  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  can  not  retract, 
but  remain  as  tags  of  greater  or  less  size,  projecting  in  toward  the  center 
of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  thus  acquires  an  irregular  shape  which  is  still 
more  obvious  if  atropine  is  instilled:  for,  as  the  iris  then  retracts  strongly 
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at  its  unattached  portions,  the  synechias  stand  out  in  the  clearest  possi- 
ble way  (a  and  6,  Fig.  174).  Atropine  is  hence  a  very  valuable  agent 
for  the  diagnosis  of  posterior  synechiae. 

In  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  it  is  not  the  stroma  of  the 
iris,  but  the  layer  of  retinal  pigment  (Figs.  169,  170,  and  171,  p)  covering 
its  posterior  surface,  that  becomes  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
When  the  iris  starts  to  retract,  the  pigment  layer  is  held  back  at  the 
points  of  adhesion,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  view  more  extensively  than 
usual.  Hence  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  especially  by  atropine,  the 
tags  jutting  out  into  the  pupil  look  brown  (Fig.  170).  From  the  traction 
exerted  by  the  iris,  rupture  of  the  synechiae  may  result.  This  some- 
times is  effected  spontaneously  by  the  traction  which  is  constantly 
being  made  upon  the  adhesions  during  the  ceaseless  movements  of  the 
iris;    for  the  most  part,  however,  rupture  is  produced  artificially  by 


Fio.  174. — Posterior  Synechia  and  the  Remains  of  a  Pupillary  Membrane.    Magnified  2X1. 

The  pupil  has  been  dilated  b:^  the  inMtillation  of  atropine.  The  dilatation,  however,  is  unequal, 
because  the  upper  part  of  the  pupillary  margin  is  fixed  by  means  of  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens.  At  a  there  is  a  slender  synechia  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  fine  black  point;  at  6,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  a  broad  and  but  slightly  elongated  adhesion,  such  as  frequently  occur,  especially 
in  »yphilitic  iritiH.  Between  the  synechia;  and  by  the  side  of  them,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  covered 
with  minute  black  dots  arranged  m  a  semicircle.  They  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  pupillary 
margin  when  the  pupil  was  contracted,  and  have  been  left  by  the  rupture  of  the  adhesions.  From  the 
lower  part  uf  the  iriH  a  filament,  c,  runs  straight  upward.  This  arises  from  the  trabeculsB  of  the  circu- 
lus  iridis  minor,  and  passes  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  where  it  is 
attached  to  a  small,  round,  capsular  opacity.  This  filament  is  not  a  posterior  synechia,  but  a  remnant 
of  the  fetal  pupillary  membrane.  It  does  not  prevent  the  iris  from  retracting  properly  under  atro- 
pine, but  is  simply  stretched  and  drawn  out  thin  itself. 

the  instillation  of  atropine.  In  that  case  we  see,  at  the  spot  where  the 
synechia  has  been  set  free,  a  brown  spot  remaining  upon  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens.  This  is  the  pigment  layer  whose  pathological  ad- 
hesion to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  firmer  than  its  physiological  con- 
nection with  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  If  several  synechiae  have  been  rup- 
tured, we  find  remains  of  them  in  the  shape  of  a  corresponding  number 
of  ])rown  dots  arranged  in  a  circle  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
lens  (Fig.  174,  between  and  on  either  side  of  a  and  b).  -This  circle  is 
narrower  than  the  mean  diameter  of  the  pupil,  because  the  synechiae 
were  formed  at  the  time  when  the  pupil  was  contracted  by  iritis.  The 
dots  of  pigment  never  disappear,  and  hence  during  the  whole  life  give 
evidence  of  an  iritis  that  has  once  existed. 

If  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  not  confined 
to  single  points,  but  comprises  the  whole  extent  of  the  pupillary  mar- 
gin, we  speak  of  an  annular  posterior  synechia.     No  projecting  tags  are 
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then  apparent,  because  the  iris  is  no  longer  able  to  retract  at  any  spot, 
the  pupil  remaining  unchanged  all  the  time,  even  after  the  instillation 
of  atropine.  There  is  generally  a  brown  rim  (pigment)  or  a  gray  rim 
(exudate)  investing  the  pupillary  margin  (Figs.  170  and  171).  An 
annular  synechia  is  seldom  formed  all  at  once;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  a  number  of  recurring  attacks  of  iritis,  which  little  by  httle 
produce  a  more  and  more  extensive  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  lens. 
The  direct  consequence  of  an  annular  synechia  is  the  shutting  off  of  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber — shutting  off  of  the  pupil  (seclicsio 
pupillce). 

The  two  sequelae  of  iritis,  shutting  off  of  the  pupil  (seclusio  pupil- 
lae) and  shutting  up  of  the  pupil  (occlusio  pupillae),  very  often  occur  to- 


h  r 

Fig.  175.— Seclusion  and  Occlusion  of  the  Pupil.     Magnified  5X1. 

The  iris  is  adherent  by  it«  entire  pupillary  margin  to  the  lens,  but  elsewhere  is  pushed  forward. 
The  posterior  chamber,  h,  is  thu.s  ma<le  deeper,  the  anterior  chamber,  v,  shallower,  especially  at  the 
periphery  where  the  root  of  the  iris,  a,  is  pressed  against  the  cornea  by  the  increase  of  tension.  In  con- 
•«equence  of  the  traction  made  upon  the  iris,  its  retinal  pigment  is  beginning  to  separate  (at  »)  and  to 
be  left  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  pupil  is  closed  by  an  exudate  membrane,  o,  by  the  shrinking 
of  which  the  anterior  capsule  is  thrown  into  folds.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  there  is 
matter,  p.  precipitated  upon  the  posterior  suriface  of  the  cornea.  In  consequence  of  the  incre-ase  in 
tension,  both  the  ciliary  processes,  c,  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  m,  are  atrophic  and  flattened.  The  cor- 
tex of  the  lens  has  undergone  cataractous  disintegration,  and  at  r  is  separated  from  the  capsule  by 
liquor  Morgagni;  the  nucleus,  k,  of  the  lens  is  unaltered. 

gether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exudate  which  attaches  the  pupillary 
margin  to  the  lens  may  also  extend  over  the  entire  pupil  (Fig.  175). 
But  they  may  also  occur  separately  and  then  have  very  different  con- 
sequences. Occlusion  of  the  pupil  occurring  by  itself  produces  very 
great  diminution  of  sight,  without,  however,  entailing  any  dangers  for 
the  future.  Seclusion  of  the  pupil  in  itself  does  not  affect  the  sight, 
if  the  pupil  is  free  from  membrane,  but  subsequently  induces  changes 
(increase  of  tension)  which  cause  Winding  of  the  eye. 

67.  Symptoms  of  Cyclitis. — Exudation  from  the  ciliary  body, 
apart  from  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue  itself,  takes  place  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  the  posterior  chamber,  and  the  vitreous: 

1.  The  exudate  produced  by  the  ciliary  body  may  get  into  the 
anterior  chamber  directly,  in  case  there  is  imphcation  of  the  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  ciliary  body — i.  e.,  that  covered  by  the  ligamentum 
21 
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pectinatum  and  lying  at  the  confines  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Thus 
a  hypopyon  may  be  poured  out  by  the  ciliary  body,  and  especially 
there  may  be  produced  the  precipitates,  which  are  so  frequent  in  chronic 
cyclitis.  Particularly  characteristic  of  cy cutis  are  the  gray  or  grayish- 
white  exudates  that  develop  in  many  cases  and  which  appear  to  grow 
out  in  the  form  of  spongy  masses  from  the  sinus  of  the  chamber,  and 
that  not  merely  below,  but  also  from  other  directions. 

2.  In  consonance  with  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  ciliary  body, 
the  great  mass  of  the  exudate  is  deposited  in  the  posterior  chamber  (Fig. 
181).  This  exudation,  if  extensive,  leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  {total 


Fig.  176. — Total  Posterior  Synecuia.    Vertical  Section  thboüqh  the  Ete.    Magnified  5X1. 

The  iri»  ia  adherent  by  its  posterior  surface  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  also  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  ciliary  Ixxly.  The  posterior  chamber  consequently  is  obliterated  and  the  anterior  chamber 
deepened  at  its  periphery,  6;  at  this  spot  the  iris  is  strongly  retracted  and  at  the  same  time  is  here  the 
most  thinned  through  atropliy.  I'he  exudate  connecting  the  iris  with  the  lens  also  stretches  as  a  thin 
membranc,  p,  across  the  pupil.  The  hull  of  exudate,  »,  springing  from  the  ciliary  body,  envelops  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  by  its  shrinking  draws  the  ciliary  processes  toward  the  center.  As 
a  result  of  this,  a  separation  of  the  ciliary-  body,  r.  from  its  bed  has  luready  taken  place  below,  and  in 
the  intermediate  space  are  seen  the  disjoined  lamelhi?  of  the  suprachorioid  membrane,  a.  The  pig- 
ment epithelium,  /,  of  the  ciliary  processes  has  undergone  proliferation.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  cor- 
nea there  is  a  zonular  opacity,  g.  The  lens  is  swollen  and  is  opaque  throughout;  there  is  no  hard, 
undisintegratetl  nucleus  (i.  e.,  it  is  a  soft  cataract). 


posterior  fiynechia.  Fig.  176).  This  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  iris 
is  distinguished. from  the  annular  synechia,  in  which  only  the  pupillary 
border  .of  the  iris  is  attached  to  the  capsule,  chiefly  from  the  altered 
form  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  exudate,  as  it  shrinks,  draws  the 
iris  everywhere  up  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  pos- 
terior chamber  is  completely  obliterated.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
hence  proportionately  deeper,  alcove  all  at  the  periphery,  where  the  iris 
is  displaced  farthest  backward  (b.  Fig.  176). 

3.  Exudation  into  the  vitreous  appears  under  the  form  of  opacities 
of  the  vitreous,  which  can  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  if 
the  condition  of  the  refracting  media  permits.  Moreover,  they  mani- 
fest themselves  ])y  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  vision.     In  severe 
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cases,  an  exudation  of  large  size  is  present  in  the  anterior  division  of 
the  vitreous  (s,  Fig.  176),  and  under  favorable  circumstances  can  be 
seen  with  lateral  illumination  as  a  gray  mass  behind  the  lens.  The 
sight  is  then  almost  completely  abolished,  and  atrophy  of  the  whole 
eye  is  subsequently  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass  of  exudation. 

The  tension  of  the  eye,  which  in  iritis  is  usually  unchanged,  often 
shows  an  alteration  in  cyclitis.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  ele- 
vated in  the  beginning  of  the  cyclitis;  indeed,  such  a  great  elevation 
of  tension  may  be  developed  that  blindness  is  produced  by  it.  In  the 
later  stages  of  cyclitis,  on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  is  more  frequent,  and  is  the  rasult  of  the  shrinking  of  the  exu- 
date while  in  process  of  organization. 

lioth  iritis  and  cyclitis  are  associated  with  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tory irritation,  consisting  of  ciliary  injection,  photophobia,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  pain.  The  pain  is  not  only  situated  in  the  eye  itself,  but 
radiates  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  especially  the  supra-orbital  region. 
The  intensity  of  the  irritative 'symptoms  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or 
less  acuteness  with  which  the  case  runs  its  course.  Chronic  cases 'occur 
in  which  inflammatory  symptoms  are  wanting  altogether,  so  that  the 
vye  is  at  no  time  reddened  or  painful;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  of  irido-cyditis  in  which  the  pain  reaches  an  absolutely  intoler- 
able pitch  and  is  associated  with  vomiting  and  a  febrile  movement. 
Sometimes  the  pain  sets  in  with  special  violence  at  night  (particularly 
in  syphilitic  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis). 

Vision  is  always  diminished  through  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  or 
through  exudation  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  or  in  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous. 

Differential  Diagnosis  Between  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — We  speak 
of  iritis  if  the  symptoms  enumerated  above  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  participation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflamma- 
tion. That  the  ciliary  body  is  pathologically  altered  in  most  cases  of 
a})parently  simple  iritis  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  anatomical  investi- 
gations. But,  since  we  can  not  see  the  ciliary  body  directly,  slight  changes 
in  it  escape  diagnosis.  We  hence  make  the  diagnosis  of  irido-cyclitis 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  iritis  positive 
evidences  of  involvement  of  the  ciliary  body  are  also  present.  This 
is  the  cjise- 

1.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  reach  a  considerable  pitch, 
and  especially  if  crdema  of  the  upper  lid  is  associated  with  them — a 
thing  which  does  not  occur  in  simple  iritis. 

2.  When  the  eyeball  in  the  ciliary  region  is  painful  to  the  touch. 

3.  When  from  the  presence  of  a  pupillary  memlirane,  of  many 
posterior  synechiae,  or  of  an  annular  or  a  total  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  lens  capsule  we  can  infer  that  the  exudation  is  specially  great. 

4.  When  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  more  considerable  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  opacities  within  the  confines  of  the  anterior 
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chamber.  We  are  then  justified  in  inferring  the  existence  of  opacities 
in  the  vitreous  causing  diminution  of  vision. 

5.  If  the  tension  is  altered — either  elevated  or  lowered. 

The  participation  of  the  ciUary  body  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
iris  makes  the  disease  a  far  more  serious  one  and  renders  the  prognosis 
worse.  Not  only  is  the  inflammation  more  violent,  but  it  induces  changes 
which  are  much  more  difficult  to  remedy.  The  exudates,  such  as  pos- 
terior synechiae  and  pupillary  membranes,  produced  by  iritis  in  the 
confines  of  the  anterior  chamber,  may  be  attacked  successfully  by 
operative  procedures.  But  the  exudates  left  by  cycHtis  in  the  vitre- 
ous, so  far  as  they  do  not  become  absorbed  spontaneously,  are  in  no 
way  susceptible  of  removal.  Severe  cyclitis  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
eye  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball) — a  thing  that  never  occurs  with  iritis  alone. 

Simple  cyclitis^  without  iritis  occurs  only  in  the  chronic  form. 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  slight  or  absent,  the  iris  is  of  normal 
appearance,  and  the  pupil  is  generally  somewhat  dilated.  The  chief 
symptoms  are  the  presence  of  deposits  upon  the  cornea  and  opacities 
in  the  vitreous. 

Inexperienced  physicians  often  fail  to  recognize  slight  cases  of  iritis,  considering 
it  as  catarrh  on  account  of  the  injection  of  the  eyeball  that  coexist«  with  it.  The  treat- 
ment then  employed,  such  as  the  application  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution  or  the  instilla- 
tion of  irritating  coUyria,  commonly  aggravates  the  iritis.  We  can  avoid  this  mistake 
if  in  every  case  we  pay  careful  attention  to  any  discoloration  that  there  may  be  in  the 
iris  (particularly  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  other  eye),  and  also  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  pupil,  which  in  an  eye  with  iritis  is  contracted.  Moreover,  a  slight  turbidity  of 
the  aqueous  can  be  recognized,  even  in  the  early  stages,  from  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has 
not  the  same  pure  black  look  as  in  the  other  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mistake  is 
often  made  of  coiLsidcring  an  inflammatory  glaucoma  as  an  iritis  on  account  of  the 
ciliary  injection  and  the  discoloration  of  the  iris — a  mistake  which  is  the  more  disastrous 
because  in  glaucoma  great  harm  is  done  by  the  instillation  of  atropine.  Here,  besides 
the  testing  of  the  tension,  our  chief  means  of  guarding  against  mistakes  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  pupil,  which  in  iritis  is  always  more  contracted,  in  glaucoma  always  more 
diluted,  than  usual. 

In  recent  acute  iritis  and  irido-oyclitis  examination  of  the  sight  discloses  sometimes 
the  existence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  myopia,  which  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  inflam- 
mation, and  which,  moreover,  gradually  disappears  again  after  the  latter  has  run  its 
course. 

A  peculiar  app>earance  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  a  pretty  large  fibrinous 
exudate  in  the  anterior  chanil)er,  such  as  is  at  times  observed  in  every  sort  of  acut« 
iritis.  If,  for  exanple,  much  fil)rin  is  deposited  in  the  aqueous,  it  may  become  coagu- 
lated into  a  uuifornily  gray,  translucent  mass  (hence  the  name  gelatinous  exudate  and 
also  lenticular  exudate,  l>ecause  with  its  rounded  edges  it  sometimes  looks  like  a  half- 
transparent  lens  that  luis  l)een  dislocated  into  the  anterior  chamber).  The  exudate 
speedily  shrinks,  since  the  fibrin  in  contracting  expels  the  liquid  from  its  meshes  (for 
which  reason  we  also  speak  of  it  as  a  spongy  exudate).'  After  a  few  days  the  exudate 
has  either  completely  disapi^ared  or  it  has  l>een  reduced  to  a  thin  pellicle  lying  in  the 
pupil  and  often  st  ill  connected  with  the  pupillar\'  margin  by  one  or  two  slender  filaments. 

Since  the  aqueous  in  irido-cyclitis  is  more  albuminous,  it  filters  with  more  difficulty 
through  the  ligament  urn  pectinatum,  especially  if  the  gaps  in  the  latter  are  partially 
blocked  by  coagula  or  leucocytes.    In  this  probably  consists  the  cause  of  the  frequently 

*The  8erou8  iritis  of  authon«. 

■[Iritia  aÄHociatf.i  witli  this  sort  of  exudate  is  often  called  »pongy  iriti». — D.] 
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occurring  increase  of  tension.  In  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  aque« 
ous,  the  anterior  clianiber  is  deeper  tlian  normal,  while  in  true  glaucoma  it  is  shallower. 
Tlie  increase  of  tension  in  iriclo-cyclitis  is  rarely  so  lasting  that  the  eye  would  be  bhnded 
by  it  without  an  ojx^ration;  usually  the  increase  of  tension  is  but  transient,  although  it 
may  occur  rejx'atedly  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

It  happoas  soniet  inies  that  posterior  synechia»  develop  in  the  presence  of  a  dilated, 
instead  of  contracted,  pupil;  as,  for  example,  when  they  form  in  an  eye  under  the 
influence  of  atropine.  In  this  case  the  margin  of  the  pupil  becomes  adherent  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  at  some  peripherally  located  spot,  so  that  afterward,  when  the  pupil 
assumes  its  mean  widtli,  tlie  synechia  is  marked,  not  by  a  projecting  process,  but  by  a 
re-entrant  angle. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  seclusio  pupillw,  the  employment  of  atropine  is  often  indis- 
pensable. It  frequently  happens  that  the  pupillary  margin  is  thought  to  be  adherent 
to  the  capsule  all  round,  when,  nevertheless,  upon  the  employment  of  atropine  it  retracts 
at  one  small  s\x>X.  At  tliis  unattached  portion,  which  is  most  frequently  situated  above, 
there  is  thiLs  formed  a  curved  or  horseshoe-shaped  indentation  of  the  pupillary  margin. 
Similarly  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  small  opening  if,  after  the  case  has  been  under 
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Fig.  177. — Deposit  Upon  the  Pobteriok  Suuface  of  the  Cornea.    Magnified  140  X  1. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  C,  i»  covered  by  Descemet'«  membrane,  D,  and  the  endo- 
thelium, f.  The  latter,  which  slu  u  whole  18  of  normal  character,  ih  wanting  at  the  npot  where  the  de- 
posit, /',  i.s  .situate<l.  Thin  deposit  forms  an  accumulation  of  cells  with  intemperHed  pigment  granules 
which  are  partly  free  and  partly  inclose<l  in  the  round  cell».  In  the  place  where  no  depoAit»  are  idtu- 
ate<l  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  covere«!  by  a  layer  of  exudation  consisting  of  two  strata, 
an  anterior  one,  6,  composed  of  round  cells   and  a  posterior  one,  /,  formed  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

observation  for  a  long  time,  no  protrusion  of  the  iris  takes  place,  since  in  true  seclusio 
pupillip  such  protrusion  never  fails  to  appear.  Of  course,  we  must  be  able  to  exclude 
the  existence  of  a  total  posterior  synechia,  in  which  case  evidently  protrtision  of  the 
iris  could  not  take  place. 

.Seclusio  pupilla»  appears  to  occur  frequently  without  there  being  any  simultaneous 
formation  of  membrane  in  the  pupil  (occlusio  pupilke).  This,  however,  is  only  apparent, 
as  a  rule.  Upon  careful  examination  we  usually  notice  that  the  gray  fringe  of  exudate 
which  nms  along  the  adherent  pupillary  margin  projects  far  into  tlie  pupil,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  as  it  does  so,  so  that  perhaps  only  the  center  of  the  pupil  appears  to 
Ix?  (juite  free.  Nay  more,  if,  after  periforming  an  iridectomy,  we  compare  the  pupil 
with  the  pure  black  col()l)oina,  we  can  almost  always  convince  ourselves  that  really  no 
part  of  the  pupil  is  quite  fre<»  from  a  membrane. 

Much  more  freriuently  than  seclusion  without  occlusion,  the  converse — i.  e.,  occlu- 
sion without  seclusion— occurs.  I'hat  is,  there  is  a  membrane  in  the  pupil,  and  some- 
times quite  a  thick  one,  wliich  is  not  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  all  round, 
but  only  at  separate  spots. 

The  presence  of  a  well-marked  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  not  altogether  con- 
clasive  evidence  against  the  existence  of  seclusio  pupillaj.  If  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is 
not  yet  atrophic,  and  a  fair  perception  of  light  at  the  same  time  exists,  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  iris,  when  the  illumination  is  varied,  move  quite  perceptibly  over  the  fixed 
posterior  pigment  layer. 
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The  deposits  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  are  easily  overlooked,  because 
they  are  often  so  extremely  minute.  We  should,  therefore,  in  every  case  in  which  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an  affection  of  the  uveal  tract,  look  for  them  with  a 
strong  magnifying  glass.  In  slight  cases  of  chronic  cyclitis  (see  page  324)  a  couple  of 
such  very  minute  precipitates  are  often  the  only  objective  sign  of  the  disease,  and  if 
we  overlook  them  we  are  often  unable  to  account  for  the  patient's  subjective  troubles, 
for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  light,  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  tires,  or  for  the 
occasional  slight  pain  or  moderate  reddening  of  the  eye.  Faulty  diagnoses,  too,  are 
easily  made.  As  an  example  for  this  I  may  adduce  the  fact  that  repeatedly  patients 
have  been  sent  to  me  in  order  that  I  might  do  an  iridectomy  on  them  for  chronic  glau- 
coma. It  was  usually  a  case  of  persons  who  were  not  yet  of  the  advanced  age  of  ordinary 
glaucoma  patients  and  who  from  time  to  time  got  attacks  of  increase  of  tension  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  colored  rings  about  a  light,  pain,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
etc.  They  had,  accordingly,  the  symptoms  that  belong  to  the  prodromal  stage  of 
glaucoma  (§  82).  But  the  discovery  of  a  few  minute  deposits  proved  to  me  that  the 
case  was  not  one  of  genuine  primary  glaucoma,  but  of  an  increase  of  tension  due  to  a 
chronic  cyclitis  (secondary  glaucoma).  There  was,  moreover,  another  symptom  that 
perforce  led  one  on  the  right  track,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  anterior  chamber  was 
deeper  than  normal,  while  in  glaucoma  it  is  shallower.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is 
important  because  in  chronic  cyclitis  the  increase  in  tension  can  often  be  relieved  even 
without  an  iridectomy. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  scarcely  visible  deposits,  spoken  of  above,  there  are 
also  found  specially  large  gray  lardaceous-looking  deposits  which  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, change  their  shape,  enlarge,  and  coalesce  with  neighboring  precipitates  to  form 
biscuit^  or  trefoil-shaped  masses  of  exudation  (Fig.  172).  Large  deposits  of  this  sort 
occur  pre-eminently  in  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  uvea. 

On  careful  inspection  with  the  loupe  we  sometimes  find  deposito  in  the  pupillary 
area  and  particularly  on  the  iris.  It  is  true,  they  are  hard  to  see,  in  this  situation, 
especially,  on  a  light-colored  iris  with  which  they  do  not  contrast  well.  The  deposits 
probably  get  on  the  iris  at  night,  when  the  patient  lies  for  a  long  time  quietly  on  his 
back,  so  that  the  agglomerations  of  exudate  floating  in  the  vitreous  are  not  thrown 
against  the  cornea  by  the  movements  of  the  eye,  but  sink  gradually  down  upon 
the  iris. 

Most  deposits  get  darker,  as  they  get  older.  For,  the  cells  of  the  exudate  break 
down  and  become  absorbed,  so  that  the  pigment  granules,  which  Ue  between  them  and 
which  are  left  behind,  come  more  and  more  clearly  into  view.  Ultimately  there  remain 
dark  brown  or  black  dote,  which  may  readily  be  confounded  with  small  black  foreign 
bodies,  if  no  heed  is  paid  to  their  deep  situation.  In  rare  cases  the  deposito  are  dark 
brown,  even  when  recent,  if  at  the  outlet  they  have  carried  much  pigment  with  them 
from  the  uvea. 

I  have  quite  frequently  found  minute  deposits  in  eyes  in  which  a  soft  cataract  had 
been  operated  upon  by  discission,  and  was  consequently  swelling  up  and  undergoing 
absorption  at  the  time.  These  so-called  lens  deposits  are,  however,  essentially  different 
from  the  genuine  deposits;  they  are  not  agglomerations  of  exudation,  but  small  rounded 
lens  fragments,  detached  from  the  swelling  lens  and  thrown  against  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  to  which  they  then  adhere.  They  are  therefore  in  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  a.s  a  sign  of  inflammation;  and  this  view  of  their  nature  is  confirmed  by  the 
favorable  course  that  such  cases  pursue. 

In  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  (especially  of  sympathetic  origin)  blanching  of  the 
cüia  on  the  lids  of  the  affected  eye  is  sometimes  observed. 

68.  Course  and  Termination  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — With  re- 
gard to  the  course^  a  distinction  is  made  between  acute  and  chronic  cases. 
The  former  are  associated  with  marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  but 
run  a  quicker  course.  But  even  in  the  acute  cases — if  we  except  the 
very  lightest  ones — it  takes  four  weeks  or  more  before  the  inflamma- 
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tion  entirely  subsides.  The  first  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
inflammation  are  the  decrease  of  the  injection  and  of  the  pain,  and 
especially  the  prompt  action  of  atropine,  while  at  the  acme  of  the  in- 
flammation the  pupil  is  so  spasmodically  contracted  that  atropine  has 
httle  or  no  effect. 

Chronic  cases  run  their  course  with  few  or  absolutely  no  symptoms 
of  inflammation.  The  patients,  in  the  latter  case,  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  their  trouble  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  then 
only  from  the  increasing  disturbance  of  vision.  Chronic  iritis  (irido- 
cyclitis and  irido-chorioiditis)  is  not  infrequently  protracted  over  a 
course  of  years. 

Inflammations  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary  body  often  show  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  Formerly  the  chief  cause  for  the  recurrence  of 
the  inflammation  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  posterior  synechia  left  by 
the  first  attack  of  iritis.  It  was  believed  that  in  the  constant  movement 
of  the  pupil  traction  was  continually  made  upon  the  iris  at  the  places 
of  adhesion,  and  thus  a  new  source  of  inflammatory  irritation  was  pro- 
vided. But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  relapses  are  to  be  appre- 
hended only  in  certain  cases  of  posterior  synechi».  If,  for  instance, 
anybody  has  had  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  an  iritis 
from  which  there  are  some  synechiae  remaining,  he  need  never  fear 
having  a  relapse  of  his  iritis.  But  another  man  who  has  got  synechiae 
as  the  result  of  an  iritis  with  a  constitutional  basis  (e.  g.,  a  syphiUtic 
or  rheumatic  iritis)  can  very  readily  have  recurrences.  We  hence  con- 
clude that  what  produces  the  recurrences  is  not  the  synechiae,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  same  constitutional  cause  that  was  accountable  for 
the  first  attack  of  iritis;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sometimes  see  a 
syphilitic  patient  suffering  from  a  recurrence  of  his  iritis  even  when 
the  first  attack  has  got  well  without  leaving  any  synechiae;  or  we  see  a 
recurrence  affecting,  not  the  eye  that  was  previously  diseased,  but  the 
other  eye  which  has  hitherto  been  sound.  The  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  synechiae  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  significance  has 
had  an  important  practical  result:  the  numerous  operative  methods 
designed  for  the  division  of  synechiae  have  now  been  entirely  given  up. 

Recurrences  of  iritis  are  often  less  severe  than  the  primary  inflam- 
mation; but,  as  they  are  pretty  frequently  repeated,  and  as  they  leave 
a  new  exudate  after  them  each  time,  they  ultimately  lead  to  serious 
changes,  such  as  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillae. 

The  outcome  of  inflammation  may  be  a  perfect  cure  in  light  cases. 
The  synechiae  rupture,  leaving  behind  bits  of  pigment  attached  to  the 
anterior  capsule,  which  are  unproductive  of  injury  to  the  eye.  The 
hypopyon  disappears  by  resorption.  The  deposits  generally  persist  for 
a  long  time  (for  months),  until  they  also  are  removed  by  resorption. 
In  many  cases  they  leave  at  the  spot  where  they  were  situated  a  perma- 
nent opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  speck,  or  the  pigment 
that  is  contained  in  them  remains  permanently  as  a  black  dot.     The 
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more  slight  opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  also  disappear  completely  by 
resorption. 

In  most  cases,  however,  permanent  sequdcB  remain  after  iritis  and 
cyclitis.     These  are — 

L  Posterior  Synechice. — ^These  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  sequel® 
of  iritis.  If  only  a  few  are  present,  they  cause  no  special  injury  to  the 
eye,  and  also  produce  little  or  no  impairment  of  sight.  Very  much  worse 
is  the  annular  posterior  synechia  or  seclusio  pupiUce.  By  this  the  com- 
munication between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  chamber  is  obüterated. 
The  aqueous  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes  can  no  longer  pass  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber;  it  hence  collects  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  pressing  the  iris  forward.  A  hump-shaped  protrusion  of  the 
iris  is  thus  produced,  which  finally  reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  cornea, 
while  the  pupil  is  represented  by  a  crater-shaped  retraction  of  the  pupil- 
lary margin  which  is  attached  to  the  lens  capsule  (Figs.  175  and  178). 

In  consequence  of  being  so  greatly  stretched, 
the  iris  becomes  atrophic.  To  this  condition 
elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (secondary 
glaucoma;  see  §  86)  is  added.  The  increased 
Fio.  178.-PROTRUHIONOFTHE  hardness  of  the  eye  can  be  established  by  palpa- 
iRi«  IN  Seclusio  PupiLLÄ.  tion;  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  dilated;  the 
In  a  man  thirty  years  of  a««     comea  is  duU  and  less  Sensitive  to  touch:  the 

a  detachment  of  the  retina  had         .    i  ,   i.    »i  •.%  ^  •       .\        r.    i  i      i»      •    • 

developed  ten  yean»  previouidy       Sight  fails.  With  a  decrease  in  the   field  of  VISIOU 

SJ^'IiISJfcis^of  iritf«^^^^  Starting  from  the  nasal  side,  until  at  length  the 

p"rit;?ulred"in?irpÄBhI^s  perception  of  light  is  entirely  abolished.     Then 

«i'^^tlJe  more^ui"?^  ^^e  formation  of  scleral  ectasi»  takes  place  in 

fiben«.   The  pupina  displaced  the  blinded  eye  in  the  shape  of  anterior  and 

tiomewhat  to  the  inner  »ide,  in  -^  ^  n*      ^       . 

not  quite  round,  and.  owing  to     equatonal  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.    Seclusio 

the  pre*«ence  of  a  complicated  *     ...  *j.*^     i         •/•    •.     •  ^  i«     i    • 

cataract,  is  white.  pupillae,  accordingly,  if  it  is   not  remedied  in 

time,  infallibly  leads  to  bUndness. 

2.  Pupillary  Membrane  (Occlusio  PupiUa). — This  causes  an  inter- 
ference with  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

3.  Exudates  behind  the  Iris. — These  lie  either  between  the  iris  and 
the  lens  (forming  a  flat  or  when  of  greatest  extent  a,  total  posterior  syne- 
chia) or  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  lens  and  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  latter.  In  severe  cases  they  form  a  coherent  fibrous  mass 
which  coinplotoly  onveloj>s  the  lens,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  solidity, 
is  called  the  cyclitic  hull  (.s\  Fig.  176).  This  has  a  great  tendency  to 
shrink.  In  total  posterior  synechia  there  is  evidently  no  hump-shaped 
pnnrusion  of  the  iris — on  the  contrary,  the  anterior  chamber  in  the 
lx»ginnin<r  i^^  unusually  deep  at  the  periphery  owing  to  the  retraction  of 
the  iris  [h,  FIj:.  17()V  Afterward,  when  atrophy  of  the  eye  sets  in»  the 
anterior  chaml>or  often  becomes  shallower  again,  because  iris  and  lens 
together  are  pushed  forward.  Either  repeated  recurrences  of  acute  iritis 
or  slu^irish  chronic  inflammations  lend  ultimately  to  atrophy  of  the  iris. 
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Tliis  is  characterized  by  a  bleached-out ,  gray,  or  grayish-brown  aspect 
of  the  iris  (resembhng  gray  felt  or  blotting  paper);  the  delicate  markings 
of  the  anterior  surface  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  dilated 
vessels  can  often  be  recognized  as  reddish  blotches  upon  the  surface 
of  the  iris.  The  pupillary  margin  is  thinned  down,  often  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  frayed  out;  the  reaction  of  the  iris  is  diminished  or  alto- 
gether lost.  The  great  friability  of  the  atrophic  iris  often  renders  the 
correct  performance  of  iridectomy  impossible. 


Fio.  179. — Atrophy  of  the  Eyeball.     (In  part  after  Wedl-Bock.) 

The  eye  in  smaller  and  of  irregular  shape,  chiefly  from  the  grooving  of  the  8clera,  5,  behind  the 
points  uf  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  rectutt  internum«,  ri,  and  the  rectus  externus,  re.  The 
cornea.  C,  is  dimini.xhed  in  size,  flattened,  and  wrinkled,  especially  on  its  posterior  surface.  At  its  inner 
border  it  bears  the  depressed  cicatrix,  A^,  which  was  proouoed  by  the  injury.  The  anterior  chamber 
is  shallow;  the  iris,  t,  is  thickened  and  forms  an  unbroken  surface,  because  the  pupil  is  closed  bv  exu- 
date. Behind  the  iris  lies  the  shrunken  lens,  I,  and  behind  this  is  the  great  hull  of^cyclitic  membrane, 
c,  the  shrinking  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  By  reason  of  this  shrinking,  the 
ciliary  processes,  the  pigment  layer  of  which  has  markedly  proliferated,  are  drawn  in  toward  the  cen- 
ter, ana,  together  with  the  adjacent  chorioid,  eh,  are  detached  from  the  sclera;  between  the  two  struc- 
tures are  seen  the  disjoined  lamellae  of  the  suprachorioid  membrane,  a.  The  retina,  r,  is  detached  and 
folded  up  into  a  funnel,  which  incloses  the  remains  of  the  degenerated  vitreous.  The  subretinal  space, 
9  is  filled  with  a  fluid  rich  in  albumin.    The  optic  nerve,  o,  is  thinner  than  normal  and  is  atrophic. 

The  exudates  which  lie  behind  the  lens  in  the  vitreous  (c,  Fig.  179) 
cause  by  their  contraction  a  diminution  of  volume  of  the  vitreous;  the 
eyeball  then  becomes  softer.  The  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  (g,  Fig.  179) 
results  in  detachment  of  the  retina  (r)  from  the  chorioid;  in  part  also 
this  detachment  is  produced  by  direct  traction,  since  the  hull  of  cyclitic 
membranes  as  it  shrinks  attaches  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina 
and  draws  it  out  of  its  bed.  In  consequence  of  the  detachment  of  the 
retina,  complete  blindness  ensues.  This  state  of  things,  consisting  of 
diminished  tension  of  the  eyeball,  with  decrease  in  its  size  and  with 
complete  blindness,  is  known  as  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  An  atrophic 
eyeball  presents  the  following  picture:  The  whole  eye  is  smaller  and  of 
slightly  quadrangular  shape.     This  is  because  the  four  recti  muscles, 
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stretching  across  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  press  the  sclera  in  some- 
what at  this  spot,  and  hence  produce  flattening  at  the  four  sides.  With 
the  higher  degrees  of  atrophy  quite  deep  furrows  are  formed,  so  that 
the  eyeball  has  the  form  of  a  bale  of  goods  grooved  by  the  cord  with 
which  it  is  tied.  The  cornea  is  smaller,  often  opaque  and  flattened;  at 
other  times,  again,  transparent,  but  abnormally  protuberant  or  wrinkled. 
The  atrophic  iris  is  either  pressed  quite  against  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  or  an  anterior  chamber  still  exists.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  find  the  chamber  bounded  behind  by  a  firm  diaphragm 
in  which  the  iris,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  hull  of  exudate,  is  often 
but  indistinctly  recognizable.  If  the  pupil  is  still  distinguishable,  a 
membrane  and  the  opaque  lens  are  found  in  it.  The  eye  is  softer,  and  is 
often  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  later  stages  markedly  hard  spots 
(ossified  exudates)  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  sclera. 

Atrophy  develops  gradually  during  a  course  of  months  and  years. 
The  inflammation  and  the  pain,  which  have  been  present  for  a  long 
time,  disappear  when  the  atrophy  is  complete.  But  even  then  sec- 
ondary attacks  of  pain  occur,  especially  if  the  eye  harbors  a  foreign 
body,  or  if  ossification  of  the  exudate  takes  place. 

4.  Opacity  of  the  Lens, — This  develops  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed nutrition  of  the  lens.  If  merely  a  few  synechia  are  present,  it 
is  rarely  observed;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  observed  with  proportion- 
ately great  regularity  when  seclusio  pupillse  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
and  particularly  so  in  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  completely 
swathed  in  cyclitic  exudates.  Such  a  cataract  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  Cataracta  complicata  or  Cataracta  accreta  (=  grown  fast  to — i.  e., 
grown  fast  to  the  iris).  In  atrophic  eyeballs  the  lens  is  always  opaque, 
and  generally  shrunken  as  well. 

Atrophy  of  the  iris  may  set  in:  (1)  As  a  result  of  long  continued  or  frequently 
recurring  inflainniation.  (2)  In  consequence  of  increase  of  tension.  Here  the  main 
agent  is  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  root  of  the  iris,  which  is  pushed 
away  from  the  ciliary  body  and  against  the  sclera  (Figs.  217  and  218).  The  atrophy  often 
develops  quickly — in  attacks  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  sometimes  ¥rithin  a  few  days. 
(3)  In  conseciuence  of  iridodialysis,  as  the  result  of  which  the  vesseb  running  from 
the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  to  the  iris  are  ruptured.  (4)  In  consequence  of 
traction.  This  occurs  when  the  iris  is  attached  both  at  its  ciliary  and  at  its  pupillary 
border,  and  the  distance  between  these  two  points  gradually  increases.  This  is 
most  fre<iuently  observed  when  the  iris  is  incarcerated  in  a  scar  of  the  oomea,  and 
subsequently  this  scar  or  the  entire  eyeball  becomes  cctatic.  So  too,  sl/etching  of  the 
iris  occurs  when  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  becomes  attached  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  in  childhood  as  tlie  result  of  iritis,  and  later  on,  with  the  growth  of  the  eye 
the  distance  between  the  ciliary  and  pupillary  margins  increases  (Fig.  180).  (5)  In 
consequence  of  a  too  thorough-going  absorption;  for  example,  when  swelling  fragments 
of  the  lens  lie  upon  the  iris  and  are  gradually  absorbed — a  process,  the  result  of  which 
sometimes  is  that  at  the  spot  where  the  fragments  are  situated  a  portion  of  the  iris 
tissue  also  disappears.     (6)  In  advanced  age. 

The  appearance  of  the  atrophic  iris  likewise  varies,  as  follows:  (1)  After  inflam- 
mation and  increase  of  tension  the  iris  is  like  gray  blotting  paper,  since  owing  to  the 
shrinking  it  has  become  flat  and  hence  has  lost  its  delicate  relief,  and  since  furthermore 
the  pigment  of  the  stroma  in  great  part  has  been  destroyed.    For  this  reason  too  a 
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brown  iris  by  atrophy  becomes  gray.  (2)  As  a  result  of  a  circumscribed  effacement  of 
the  stroma  pigment,  lighter  colored  or  even  white  spots  are  formed  in  the  iris  (in  glau- 
coma and  after  absorption  of  lens  fragments).  There  are  cases  in  which  the  iris  has 
numerous  little  white  spots  on  its  anterior  surfaces  (vitiligo  iridis).  Since  the  first  case 
which  MüUer  described  in  my  clinic  I  have  seen  several  others.  In  all  these  cases  the 
patients  liad  had  variola,  which  without  doubt  must  be  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  spotty  atrophy  of  the  iris  stroma.  (3)  Black  spots  form,  when  not  only  the  stroma 
pigment  but  also  the  stroma  itself  has  disappeared,  so  that  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
lies  exposed.  (4)  If  the  latter  also  is  destroyed,  complete  gaps  are  formed  in  the  iris. 
We  can  then  throw  light  through  these  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  patient  too 
can  see  through  them,  thus  regaining  vision  when  previously  he  was  blind  because  of 
closure  of  the  pupil  proper  (Fig.  180).  If  the  atrophy  affects  the  root  of  the  iris,  which 
is  a  specially  thin  part  even  when  the  iris  is  normal,  a  spontaneous  iridodialysis  is  pro- 
duced (§  73).  (5)  Diminution  in  size  of  the  iris  always  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
atropliy  of  the  latter,  when  the  pupillary  margin  is  not  so  attached  to  the  capsule  that 
such  a  diminution  in  size  would  be  prevented. 
In  glaucoma  the  iris  may  become  so  small  as 
to  disappear  either  in  part  or  altogether, 
because  it  is  concealed  behind  the  limbus. 
(6)  When  the  pupillary  margin  is  free,  the 
shrinking  iris  stroma  usuaUy  draws  the  retinal 
pigment  layer  gradually  over  upon  the  ante- 
rior surface.  The  brown  rim  lining  the  pupil- 
lary margin  hence  becomes  progressively 
broader  (ectropion  of  the  pigment  layer, 
Fig.  218,  e). 

The  dilated  vessels  that  are  frequently 
visible  in  the  atrophic  iris,  have  quite  often  a 
course  that  does  not  in  any  way  correspond 
with  the  regular  radial  arrangement  of  the 
normal  vessels  of  the  iris.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  vessels  of  this  sort,  as  anatomical  exam- 
ination shows,  do  not  lie  in  the  iris  itself,  but 
in  a  thin  exudative  membrane  deposited  upon 
it.  Often  they  extend  over  the  pupillary 
border  into  the  pupil,  i.  e.,  into  the  pupillary 
membrane. 

The  protrusion  of  the  iris  in  seclusio  pu- 
pilla  does  not  take  place  uniformly,  but  with 
the  format  ion  of  projecting  prominences  sep- 
arated by  constrictions.  The  latter  repre- 
sent the  more  resistant,  radial  fibers  which 
do  not  give  way  before  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous  until  afterward.  The  condition  in  which  the  iris  is  found  protruding  in  a  greater 
part  of  its  circumference,  while  one  sector  of  it  remains  in  its  normal  situation,  is  gener- 
ally referable  Xo  the  fact  that  at  this  spot  an  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  iris  to  the 
lens  exists,  preventing  its  protrusion  (Figs.  183  and  184).  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
mistake  to  select  just  this  spot  for  performing  an  iridectomy,  although  on  other  accounts 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  because  of  the  greater  depth  of 
the  chamber  there.  If  the  iris  has  been  pushed  forv/ard  as  far  as  the  cornea,  it  may 
become  agglutinated  to  the  latter  in  places,  and  in  this  way  anterior  synechise  may  be 
produced  without  there  having  ever  been  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  (see  page  227). 

When  in  a  case  of  seclusio  pupillae  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea, 
there  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  complete  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  latter  being 
still  present  in  the  region  of  the  pupil.  It  is  otherwise  in  those  cases  in  which  the  seclusio 
pupillae  has  been  produced  not  by  irido-cyclitis,  but  by  inclusion  of  the  whole  pupillary 
margin  in  the  orifice  of  a  corneal  perforation  due  to  ulcer  or  injury.    In  this  case  the 


Fig.  180. — Gaph  in  thk  Iris. 
Ma«aified  2X1. 

Left  eye  of  a  girl  who  as  the  result  of  hered- 
itary tue8  had  become  affected  in  the  first 
year  of  her  life  with  a  bilateral  irido-cyclitis 
with  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillae.  Up  to  the 
age  of  six  the  girl  was  almost  blind;  then 
owing  to  the  spontaneous  formation  of  gaps 
in  the  iris  of  both  eyes  the  sight  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  was  able  to  go  to 
school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  suf- 
fered from  a  bilateral  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis. In  the  membrane  which  closes  the  pupil 
are  visible  two  thin  spots  appearing  as  black 
^aps.  On  the  nasal  side  the  stroma  of  the 
iris  has  disappeared  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  left  of  it  only  a  few  gray  ridfsee  cor- 
responding to  the  larger  vessels,  which  run 
from  the  ciliary  border  to  the  region  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  iris.  Between  these  ridges 
tne  iris  looks  black  either  because  the  retinal 
pi{|[ment  is  exposed  to  view  or  else  because 
it  18  absent  altogether.  In  the  places  where 
the  pigment  is  absent  we  can  look  right  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. Tlie  rest  of  the  iris  is  to  a  moderate 
extent  atrophic  and  it«  radiating  fibers  are 
tensely  stretched. 
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liquid  which  accumulates  in  the  posterior  chamber  pushes  the  iris  in  actually  its  whole 
extent  against  the  cornea  so  that  all  traces  of  the  anterior  chamber  vanish.  Afterwards 
the  iris  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  cornea  and  ultimately  becomes  so  atrophic  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  tension  that  only  its  retinal  pigment  is  left  to  cover  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea — a  state  of  things  which  is  particularly  often  met  with  in  staphy- 
lomata  of  the  cornea  (see  page  240  and  Figs.  122-124).  Finally  complete  abolition 
of  the  anterior  chamber  is  produced  in  rare  cases  because  the  lens  together  with  the 
iris  is  pressed  against  the  cornea  as  a  result  of  a  tremendous  increase  of  tension  in  the 
vitreous  cavity  (glaucoma  malignum,  intra-ocuiar  tumors).  In  all  the  cases  above 
cited  of  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  increased.  In 
this  fact  lies  a  diagnostic  sign  distinguishing  them  from  other  cases  of  absence  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  in  which  the  intraocular  pressure  is  found  to  be  diminished.  To  these 
latter  cases  belongs  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber  due  to  leakage  of  the  aqueous, 
either  outside  through  a  wound  or  fistula  or  into  the  suprachorioidal  space  in  detachment 
of  the  chorioid  (§  78).  Furthermore,  the  iris  and  lens  may  be  pushed  forward  by  a 
cyclitic  membrane  situated  behind  the  latter  (page  328). 

The  cornea  in  irido-cyclitis  suffers  harm  through  the  deeply  situated  infiltrates 
that  may  form  in  it  (see  page  213),  through  the  deposition  on  it  of  exudate  (deposits, 
hypopyon),  or  through  the  contact  of  the  iris,  which  when  lasting  a  long  time  produces 
corneal  opacity  (page  212).  In  the  stage  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  a  zonular  opacity 
frequently  forms  upon  the  cornea.  Keratitis  bullosa  and  vesiculosa  also  often  make 
their  appearance  in  eyes  which  are  blinded  by  irido-cyclitis. 

Anatomical  Findings  in  Irido-cyclitis. — ^Inflammation  of  the  uvea  is  generally 
produced  by  infection.  This  may  come  from  without — ectogenous  infection — ^the  en- 
trance into  the  interior  of  the  eye  of  the  agents  that  excite  the  inflammation  being  made 
possible  by  perforation  of  the  ocular  envelopes.  The  results  of  such  ectogenous  infection 
are  usually  severe  inflammations  of  a  punilent  character. 

Infection  by  germs  which  are  present  in  the  body  itself — endogenous  infection — 
may  also  lead  to  purulent  inflammation,  of  which  metastatic  ophthalmia  (§  78)  gives  a 
classical  example.  Much  more  frequent,  however,  are  the  cases  in  which  the  bacteria 
that  are  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the  blood  current  do  not  cause  an  acute, 
purulent  inflammation,  but  one  running  a  chronic  course  and  associated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  new  connective  tissue.  As  examples  of  the  latter  kind  may  be  adduced  the 
tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  rheumatic  inflammations  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  nature  of 
the  infection  is  expressed  even  in  the  clinical  picture.  There  are  also  obviously  inflam- 
mations of  the  uvea  tliat  are  referable,  not  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  but  probably  to 
the  chemical  effect  of  certain  substance;  for  example,  if  there  is  a  metallic  fragment 
in  the  eye  (see  page  263)  or  in  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  with  anomalies  of  metabolism 
(gout,  diabetes,  etc).  Again,  the  irido-cyclitis  which  so  often  accompanies  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  even  when  the  latter  are  not  perforating  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  action 
of  bacteria,  since  in  such  cases  bacteria  can  never  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  anterior  chamber.  Here  the  case  is  rather  one  simply  of  a  chemical  diffusion 
of  irit^ting  substance  {toxifU9)  from  the  inflamed  cornea  into  the  aqueous,  and  from 
this  to  the  uvea,  upon  which  they  act. 

So  too,  the  inflammations  of  the  uvea  which  accompany  infectious  diseases,  often  de- 
pend not  on  the  act  ion  of  t  lie  bacteria  tliemselves,  but  on  the  action  of  the  toxins  formed 
by  the  bacteria.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  same  thing  holds  for  those  cases  in  which 
irido-cyclitis  is  produced  by  an  intra-ocular  neoplasm  (§  79).  This  usually  occurs  when 
the  neoplasm,  cither  a  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  or  a  glioma  of  the  retina,  undergoes  to 
a  large  extent  necrotic  decomposition  and  then  the  products  of  the  decomposition  act 
to  excite  inflammation. 

Our  lx»st  information  with  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  is  derived  from  the 
cases  of  ectogenous  infection  produced  by  a  perforating  injury^  because  such  cases  most 
often  come  to  enucleation  and  con.sequently  to  anatomical  investigation.  It  is  these 
cases,  therefore,  that  we  shall  consider  first.  The  clinical  and  anatomical  picture  of 
inflammation  produced  by  the  injury  varies  according  as  its  starting  point  is  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  division  of  the  eye,  that  is,  the  aqueous  cliamber  or  the  cavity  of 
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the  vitreous.  This,  again,  depends  on  the  special  circumstances  associated  with  the 
injury  by  which  the  bacteria  are  introduced  into  the  one  or  the  other  portion  of  the  eye. 
Tlie  two  divisions  of  the  eye  are  separated  by  a  diaphragm  consisting  of  the  lens  and 
zonula.  The  latter  in  case  it  is  not  also  damaged  by  the  injury,  interposes  a  certain 
obstacle  to  the  migration  of  germs  and  to  the  passage  of  the  inflammation  from  one 
division  of  the  eye  to  the  other.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  after  infection  of  the 
a<iueous  chamber  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  remains  exempt  from  inflammation;  it 
is  more  rarely  the  case  that  after  infection  of  the  vitreous  cavity,  the  anterior  division 
is  not  involved  in  the  inflammation. 

When  an  infection  has  taken  place  in  the  region  of  the  aqueous  chamber,  either  from 
the  introduction  of  the  bacteria  into  the  aqueous  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
Ixxiy,  the  inflammation  breaks  out  first  in  these  two  structures.  The  iris  is  thickened, 
its  blood-vessels  distended.  In  its  tissue  lie  uninuclear  and  multinuclear  leucocytes  in 
great  abundance,  and  also  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles;  in  particularly  severe  infection 
the  tis8ue  is  permeated  with  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  and  is  often  to  a  large 
extent  necrotic.  In  the  ciliary  body  it  is  mainly  the  lax  tissue  which  adjoins  the  sinus 
of  (he  anterior  chamber  that  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes;  and  when  the  infiltration 
is  great  this  tissue  often  can  scarcely  be  differentiated  from  the  hypopyon  (which  in 
great  part  is  derived  from  this  portion  of  the  ciliary  body).  From  the  inflamed  tissue 
the  exudate  migrates  into  the  aqueous  chamber;  the  endothelial  membrane,  which  lines 
the  siitus  of  the  chamber  and  the  iris,  being  at  the  same  time  exfoliated.  The  exudate 
coagulates  on  the  surface  of  the  iris  forming  a  layer  which  consists  of  a  delicate  network 
of  coagulated  fibrin,  which  encloses  leucocytes  in  varying  amounts  (Fig.  168).  This 
coating  of  fibrin  extends  on  the  one  hand  within  the  pupillary  area  over  upon  the 
anterior  capsule  (Fig.  169),  and  on  the  other  hand  it  often  also  covers  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  177).  The  aqueous  chamber  may  even  be  entirely  filled  by 
such  an  exudate  (Fig.  181).  The  more  severe  the  inflammation  is,  the  more  leucocytes 
the  exudate  contains,  and  the  hypopyon  consists  almost  exclusively  of  leucocytes. 

In  less  severe  cases  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  an  exudate  of  a  more  fibrinous 
character,  the  latter  may  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  or  may  lead  to  only  a  partial 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  capsule.  In  severe  cases  the  exudate  becomes  organized 
into  connective  tissue.  The  iris  is  then  covered  by  a  connective-tissue  pellicle  (Fig. 
170),  which  is  often  quite  thick  and  not  infrequently  contains  new-fonned  vesseb,  which 
have  gn)\\Ti  from  the  iris  into  the  membrane.  The  surface  of  this  pellicle  is  sometimes 
covered  by  a  new-formed  lamina  vitrea  which  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber  becomes 
continuous  with  Descemet 's  membrane.  From  the  surface  of  the  iris  the  iritic  mem- 
brane, crossing  the  pupillary  margin  which  Ls  solidly  adherent  to  the  lens  capsule,  passes 
into  the  pupil  and  closes  it  up  (Figs.  170  and  171).  The  organized  exudate  often  glues 
the  periphery  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  and  may  also  in  places  cover  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  latter.  The  iris  itself  gets  to  be  atrophic.  It  is  thinner  and  its  lax  reticulate 
tissue  is  transformed  into  a  rigid  fibrillary  connective  tissue.  The  gracefully  branched 
pigment  ceUs  of  the  stroma  are  in  large  part  changed  to  thick  round  cells  filled  with 
coarse  pigment  granules  (Fig.  168).  The  blood-vessels  have  thickened  walls  of  a  hyaline 
appearance  and  many  are  quite  obliterated.  The  sphincter  pupilla?  and  the  retinal 
pigment  offer  the  longest  resistence  to  the  atrophy. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  description  of  the  exudation  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  precipitates,  although  these  are  not  usually 
present  in  acute  inflanmiation  due  to  perforating  injury,  but  mainly  accompany  the 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  uvea.  The  precipitates  are  conglomerates  of  round  cells 
many  of  which  contain  pigment  granules  thus  showing  their  origin  from  the  uvea  (Fig. 
177,  P).  The  precipitates  lie  on  the  endothelium  of  Descemet 's  membrane,  which  at 
the  outset  is  perfectly  normal,  and,  not  till  later  on  undergoes  destruction  beneath  the 
accumulations  of  cells  formed  l)y  the  precipitate  (Fig.  177,  e).  By  many  authors  the 
term  iritis  serosa  is  used  for  the  cases  of  uveitis  that  are  associated  with  precipitates. 
But  this  name  ought  to  \ye  rejected  for  the  precipitates  are  certainly  not  a  serous  exudate, 
and  those  cases,  in  which  there  is  formation  of  precipitates  and  in  which  changes  in  the 
iris  itself  are  not  appreciable,  should  not  be  called  iritis  at  all  but  cyclitis  (page  324). 
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The  more  severe  the  irido-eycUtis,  the  more  does  the  tissue  that  lines  the  pft^feru^ 
chamber  ^hare  in  Mu»  jnflammiition.  Tlien  it  is  above  all  the  ciliary  proeessee  and  niaiidy 
the  most  superficial  portions  of  their  tissue  that  are  infUiratod  with  emigrated  leu- 
cocytes. The  exudate  rhftt  rt^jiies  out  on  iht^  surface  lietat'hes  the  two  retinal  hiyers  of 
the  ciliary  pracc?>sHeM  and  myvt^rs  the  surfat'e  of  the  pHKieaaes  (Fig.  181).  (.)f  tesö  aiiiimnt 
IB  the  exudal ion  vvhifh  jM*i**et4  from  the  t iüsue  of  the  iris  out  upon  its  posterior  durfntne 
and  produced  a  dctaf^hment  of  the  posterior  of  it»  two  retinal  piginent  layers. 


FiQ.  181, — iRjDo-cvcLiTis  AFTi^R  Pkhpobatikg  IXJÜSIf*     MligÜjfteti  30  '    1. 

In  tlie  drawing:  only  n  piiH  «f  \\m  anterior  «livi^iont  of  the  eyeball  ip  represented*  The  corner  C, 
and  thfi'  sclera,  «s',  are  iiiicliaJi^iHl.  Uwiii^  to  I  he  furt  that  the  Buiieoiiü*  Ia  rich  in  fibrin^  miir}  heuee  t» 
ecN^rulifcteiJ  by  iho  horilpiinig  Huirh  yv^\\,  (he  antmor  diaiiiber.  A,  I»  tilled  with  a  detj.'**?  network  of 
flbrtri,  iu  wliif^h  be  ir^oiuteil  rijuiiit  Ci*ll^  (^01111^^1,14.^1  white  b|r>o<l  i*orpu»clefi),  Hiei«e  njuiid  rctlli>i  are  p&f' 
ti(!tilaFl3(  ouniprijuj*  iipcin  the  »lurfMre  ul  the  iris,  iiiiti  above  all  tu  the  «inu»  of  the  chamber:  in  faer,  ibcy 
fitl  the  eJJiuN  cornplietely.  and  form  in  it  a  luw  hypopyun  wbicJi  wo^  viüibie  iti  the  hvi^rig  ey^^  A  iii^rkeu 
cellulaf  iiibllralidii  can  be  smücmi  ^turroiiiubitir  HcJtlpiwni't«  canal  aa^l  th«  crcMs  H^clioriR  of  the  Mil^eriur 
ciliiiry  veitii^  '«itualeil  attove  the  cahal.  The  irin»,  /,  appear»  bftxidQtied«  as  i»eeti  iti  crust«  :*)ectiMii«  thi^ 
appearance  P<irre,NpunditiÄ  with  the  ^weAUnjc  which  e-vifted  in  the  Uviajc  eye,  Ita  vcsÄel;^  are  uLilated» 
iLna  are  di^temte«!  with  blood.  In  it»  «trorua,  particularly  in  the  jHislenor  layere,  nuunrL  celU  ^x%  v\$^ 
ible  in  «ri»t  JiuTnben»-  ü»  retinul  piKinejil  layer  la  tbiekraied  aiid  Itio^^rninL  The  Kreatent  einmratioii 
of  odtn  Ima  take4i  plat'i*  frotn  the  bliKKl-vemieis  of  the  eiliary  body,  the  dirt^ctiuri  pumtiiHl  \i^\w^,  »  eeii- 
tripeta]  ono — i.  e.«  Inwanl  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  infiUration  in  the  ciltar>'  mii'trle^  M<,  i» 
biit  ahybt^  in  the  c«lii*ry  procerti+O'«.  /^  it  If^  rather  more  pronoimeed,  and  upon  the  «urface  t>\  ihr  latter 
it  iH  the  most  markfwi  of  ull^  w>  that  the  outer  lijiiits  i>f  the  prticeMsen  are  ecmonled  by  the  dense  mdu*,"«* 
of  oellH.  The  hyaloiil  nuMnbrane.  //,  is  pre^.'M^i  away  by  the  exuflste  frotn  the  «unace  of  the  cibjirv 
bfidy.  Tlie  contetitM  of  Jhe  piwterinr  ehamber,  tike  tfio^e  %A  (Ik»  rinU^riivr.  are  formed  of  a  fine  network 
of  fibrin  with  round  cclli*  inibecliW  in  it,  tbr>>i;*  I^^tut  Imnfiu^  fcMrnr  .|  ir»  -ncHrilly  lar^jc  nuinbcru  almiic  the 
hyaloi<l  nnnubrane.  Two  of  (he  (group;«  of  fiVw^r^  mtupo-mjp;  r]n'  runule  (if  Zinti  are  i<een  under  the 
forfui  of  liicht-coloreil  band»<,  paJ^^^in|^  thrnngh  ihe  Dfiii^ulateil  rfinleiit?«  of  (be  posterior  cliamli*er  10  the 
IrüB,  L.  Tlic  latter  ^linplayi*  the  epithelium  of  iij*  anii*rior  fap*<ule  and  t)>e  nuclear  rin^  and  show«  no 
morbid  chaDtee. 


The  exudate  poured  out  into  the  posterior  chamber,  afterwards  beeomej?!  oqpi nixed 
into  the  cycliti«  membratK*^  whit*li  form  jsohd  adliesionj  between  the  len«  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  iris  and  ciliary  ]>rocesses  tm  the  other  (Fig.  176).  The  ciliary  proceeses 
which  are  iml>edfled  '\n  the  membranes,  become  atrophic;  on  their  surface  the  unpig- 
merited  atvd  tlie  pigmented  layer  of  the  retinal  lining  undergo  prqliferatioUj  sind  send 
long  rows  of  cells  into  the  firm  connective  tissue  of  the  membrane,  wliieh  moftiover 
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contains  new-formed  vessels  emanating  from  the  ciliary  processes.  The  lens  gradually 
l)ecomes  opaque.  If  the  lens  capsule  is  injured  either  as  a  result  of  the  traumatism 
itself  or  later  as  a  result  of  its  destruction  by  the  exudate  that  presses  against  it,  the 
lens  substance  disintegrates  and  gradually  disappears,  and  the  exudate  enters  the  cap- 
sular sac.  This  exudate  here  too  becomes  organized  to  form  connective  tissue,  and 
may  ultimately  become  ossified,  so  that  the  picture — to  be  sure  only  an  apparent  one — 
of  ossification  of  the  lens  is  produced.  The  cyclitic  membrane  is  often  extremely  tough, 
so  that  it  grates  when  cut  through;  not  infrequently  it  contains  small  laminse  of  bone. 
Owing  to  its  contraction,  the  ciliary  processes  are  elongated  more  and  more  and  are 
drawn  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  This  constant  traction  upon  a  tissue,  so  richly  sup- 
phed  with  nerves,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  constantly  present  or  constantly  recurring 
pain  that  distresses  the  patient  in  so  many 
cases  of  old  irido-cyclitis. 

Since  that  surface  of  the  ciliary  body 
which  looks  backward  and  inward  adjoins  the 
vitreous  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the 
fibers  of  the  zonula,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  in  cases  of  severe  inflammation 
leucocytes  will  pass  from  the  ciliary  body 
into  the  vitreous.  So  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  infection  at  first  has  affected  only  the 
a<iueous  cliaml)er,  it  happens  that  later  the 
vitreous  cavity  is  also  attacked  by  the  inflam- 
mation. In  other  cases  the  inftammation 
t)eginji  in  the  viiretyxLH  cainty,  this  occurring 
when  the  agents  caiLsing  the  inflammation 
liave  lx>en  introduced  into  the  latter  first. 
These  agents  act  primarily  on  the  surface  of 
the  membranes  tliat  line  the  vitreous  cavity, 
i.  e.,  the  ciliary  body  and  retina.  The  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  densely 
infiltrated,  while  the  ciliary  muscle  which  lies 
deeper  is  commonly  but  little  changed.  An 
exudate  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  proc- 
esses (Fig.  182,  /;  b)  and  from  them  extends 
into  the  saucer-shaped  depression  between  the 
lens  and  vitreous.  In  the  retina  too  it  is  pri- 
marily the  inner  layers  tliat  are  infiltrated 
with  emigrated  leucocytes  these  l^eing  partic- 
ularly aggregated  about  the  retinal  veins  which  they  s\u-round  with  dense  envelopes 
consisting  of  cells  (purulent  retinitis).  The  optic  nerve-head  is  also  swollen  and  infil- 
trated. From  the  retina  the  exudate  passes  out  upon  its  inner  surface  which  in  severe 
cases  is  often  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  a  layer  of  pus  (Fig.  182,  c).  Very  soon  the 
infiltrated  retina  wrinkles  (in  Fig.  182  at  a  point  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  optic 
nerve)  and  becomes  detached  over  a  progressively  larger  area.  The  infiltration  of  the 
retina  and  of  the  papilla  and  the  detachment  of  the  retina  account  for  the  rapid  dimi- 
nution and  ultimate  extinction  of  light  perception  in  the  cases  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion gets  a  foothold  in  the  vitreous  cavity.* 

The  chorioid  is  protected  primarily  by  the  retina  against  the  action  of  the  inflam- 


Fio.  182. — I*uKüLKNT  Inflammation  ok  the 
Innkr  Coat«  of  thk  Eye.    Horizontal 

ÖK<"TIÜN. 

Seven  dayn  previou8  to  the  examination  a 
piece  of  iron  lia<l  flown  into  the  eye  of  an 
eighteen-v'ear-olri  boy  as  he  waM  watchini^  a 
Hmith.  In  the  cornea  there  18  a  perforating 
wound,  o,  to  which  run»  the  iri».  A  purulent 
exudate  coven*  the  inner  Murfaceof  tne  mem- 
branes lining  the  vitreous  cavity  namely  the 
ciliary  body,  b  b,  and  the  retina,  c  c.  From 
the  ciliary  body  the  exudate,  d,  extends  over 
the  whole  po.sterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The 
ciliary  bo<ly  and  retina  are  densely  infiltrated, 
while  the  chorioid  is  scarcely  clianged.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  ner\'e  the  retina  is  be- 
ginning to  detach  under  the  form  of  two  folds. 


•''Hence,  the  way  in  wliich  the  liglit  perception  behaves  is  our  most  important  guide  for  estimating 
the  changes  in  the  v it reouM  cavity,  since  such  changes  ordinarily  are  not  directly  visible.  It  is  also 
decisive  with  regard  to  the  question  of  enucleation,  the  latter  being  indicated  .is  soon  as  the  light 
pefception  is  extinct.  It  is  true  that  when  such  enucleate<l  eyes  are  opehed.  it  is  often  found  that  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve  do  not  display  the  grave  changes  that  we  expect  to  find,  ami  that  even  under 
the  microscope  they  prove  to  be  almost  normal.  This  agrees  with  the  clinical  fact  that  in  many  cases 
in  which  enucleation  is  not  performeti  the  light  perception  which  has  been  almost  lost  is  restored. 
It  is  conjectured  that  in  these  cases  the  diminution  of  light  perception  is  caused  by  paralysis  of 
the  retina  and  of  the  optic  nerve,  poi^tonous  substances  (toxins)  penetrating  into  iheae  p&rtu  by 
dififusion  from  the  exudate  in  the  vitreous. 


%V.  tfcXT  fc^y/K  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

f^i^^t^y  it0(n*<  *  ^AT  fw^'  pr^3vt\r  .n  rhi^  gr;tr)»r>iifi.  If  rh^  nf.imk  bemma  decaefaed  eftr^,  ao 
flMff  M^9  4»vl',iw  ,n#U  i>Mw4  **pfti'*rÄ<  f  h^  <»h<r»rir>wl  from  r.fae  indameti  refina.  the  efaorioid 
rVMr/  f*(rMki<i  ^/4»tv\pi^  f^z-fin  ^ßrv^r^.  ^rUliurnmar.u>n.  If.  on  the orJier  haad«  che  recina  remains 
^if  ;».  i^»tt^  ^\t<^,  \-f>tM%  f»t^  •  r^'  ^iif'inrrt^,  the  inHammatiOfi  yaiinfn  o^ver  co  che  iacter;  and 
f.M  -citwAA  t r.»fmr  r,App#;AH  wlr,^^  ^n  r h#;  rtiM^  of  an  «ip^niailj  jrf«re  mflammanon  che  retina 
vu  \f^*^  »ri/Unrf/j^  ty^-rtf^xf.  «^inr^flprarVK^  aad  the  inrtammatory  agent:»  can  then  act 
4ir^i*^^7  ''yr»  ^l*!*  fivt^fyt^A  T )"»#:  iftfUkmfjfi  fttttmfAd  is  denaeiy  infihratrd  with  leucocytes, 
Af>/|  fi  ift^  *rAnf\s%t^  fjtXiit^A  \ffi0h  ^m  it  A  inner  and  on  ita  outer  ^lurtaee.  The  outer  exu- 
fh$tA  It^  ift  t^t^,  ^%h^^.\¥f/r\^^kd  npw^jf.,  iuA  \mnf»  fi€fjdiMX»  a  detachment  of  the  chorioid. 

th  f}t^  t-st0vtn  \u  9rhk^i  f>ie  infUmmatir^n  haA  heen  cr>nfined  to  the  anterior  chamber, 
<(^i#ifHi^  fAtrfa»r»  wh»/:h  if>/lee^l  are  i^rave  \a\%  which  ffjr  the  most  part  can  be  relieved 
\tf  *fUt^%rt^m  H  Tl).  S'mI  if  the  vitrer^UM  cavity  has  been  the  site  ol  the  inflammation, 
if  m  ifftt  #rt/'A^^.i/ifially  fiie  eane  f  hat  the  eye  ia  pceserved,  this  occuring  when  the  quantity 
//f  #rti»/kfA  h«Mt  ^leen  nfp  nrtttäl  f  ^lat  it  in  abnrjrbed  entirely  except  for  a  few  membranes 
Mi  behir»/l  th  t^ie  vitrer/iM.  Hilt,  a«  a  rule,  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  e3nidate 
Ut  i}f^  ¥flt^ftm  with  tlie  ftul)Mer|i]ent  shrinking  of  the  new-formed  connective  tissue, 
fUfftffhy  tfl  ih.  ^Tf^Jßf/U  tut^M  '\u.  Tlie  fimt  nign  of  thi«  is  the  softening  of  the  eyeball  which 
fif^f»  UjrtithmWy  \tM'4mftm  urnaller.  If  an  tlie  result  of  the  injury  a  pretty  large  scar  is 
\0pm^ti  \u  l)^  t'4rrt}*iti  iff  «der»,  t^ie  inira-ocular  membrane  commonly  becomes  connected 
wHh  iWm  and  when  it  r^mtract^  cauiies  an  indrawing  of  the  scar — a  condition  which  is 
fMutiiu\¥4u\  m  trtu%  tft  i\m  fimt  c.WiucaI  manifestations  of  beginning  atrophy  of  the  eye. 
Whi^n  fff^  ^y^  Kf^A  yt^ry  ttuwh  diminislied  in  size  the  sclera  becomes  furrowed;  one 
tutritw  in  imriU'ulM  m  forrrnxl  running  around  the  eye  behind  the  attachments  of  the 
wfl  iwiM'U^n  (M,  Fig.  170;.  Tfii?  consfsriuences  entailed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  new 
<<i»nniifM)vo  fiwiiiM  iKHrorrMi  notic^tablo  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  even  sooner  than  they 
do  «KiMiriorly.  'Yh'm  lumiu^'i'ivt^  iimxie  draws  up  to  it  first  the  retina,  which  is  readily 
frioviiblo  iinyliow  and  iM  nlnuuly  dHached,  and  afterwards  the  ciliary  processes  and 
ffiroiigli  lhi«Mi  llio  fint(«ri(»r  |)ortion  of  the  chorioidj  Ultimately  there  is  formed  in  place 
of  tliM  vIlMMMiM  a  Niniill  Nixod  iiiiutN  (if  tough  connective  tissue,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
IdtiM.  whif'li  In  iiNMidly  opfMiuo  and  nhnrnkcn,  and  by  the  iris,  which  is  joined  to  the  lens, 
riiomi  Iwn  lattor  Mlrurtiin^  ani  HonuMinicH  driven  forward,  sometimes  drawn  backward, 
lliti  anlorlnr  rhainlMir  iH'ing  thiw  oithor  abnormally  shallow  or  abnormally  deep.  The 
rfirnior  (MutdlUnn  n^MullM  whon  tho  cyclitic  tnombrane,  which  originally  was  concave 
anlorlorly,  Im  Mlmlrhod  inin  a  phuio  by  tho  process  of  shrinking;  the  latter  condition 
doviiln|M  wlitMi  iho  Hhrinking  tnakoN  its  itifhionco  felt  more  in  a  direction  from  before 
linrKwiinl  Lnh'tally  I  lio  ryrlil  i««  inotubratio  is  iKnmded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  behind 
by  I  ho  \vniikl(M|  ii«iiiui.  litMioalh  tho  hit  tor  is  a  transudate  which  is  rich  in  albumin  and 
ufton  nuilitiiiN  tilddd.  .\  Nitnilar  li(|uid  In  found  Umeath  the  chorioid  between  dissevered 
hinu'llio  ol  I  ho  MU|imohorii>id.  Tho  ohorioid  itwlf  is  often  but  little  changed.  If,  how- 
ovoi ,  il  han  |»ai'lnM|mto<l  to  a  rathor  hirm»  oxtont  in  the  inflammatory  process,  an  organ- 
i«od  oMidato  foriMN  ii)H>n  itM  Hurfaiv.  This  at  tlie  outer  side  of  the  chorioid  forms  a 
III  in  ohvt»lo|H^  lilhiiK  tlio  NUpraohorioidal  sptvw.  The  exudation  lying  on  the  inner 
MMiiats«  nl  [\iv  rliunoid  ufton  Utouuw  ivswiiiiHi  si>  that  in  atrophic  eyes  there  are  found 
hoh«  m»nottiiu>M  Moaltoivtl  Ituninto  i>f  U>no.  sometimes  a  thin  plate  of  bone  of  quite  large 
«lio  U\\\\\ii  tho  |HVMtont»i'  |H»iMii»h  i>f  tho  oyolvall. 

Ii\  ilio  novon^  oas^vt.  tho  oNudato  4H>nsists  simply  of  pus  and  is  incapable  of  under- 
HtMhtt  oi|(tun«anon  lloiv  t^H».  thort'  art>  ditToront  dt^rtH^  of  inflammation  according  as 
tho  >iU|»|»uraii\»n  «^  ouvuiusomUhI  or  oxtonds  owr  tho  whole  vitreous  cavity.  Thi»  in 
tho  oa'«o  i\^|»i^vmm\uh1  lu  Vxit  \X\  \\wrv  is  a  oinHUusorilHHi  suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  )ouM|<h  l»\>d\  ih;U  \m\k\  jHMiotmttnl  into  tlio  ovo.  wl\ilo  in  tlie  i*ase  shown  in  Fig.  1S4  the 
vitivouu  i>  \-oiupUMol\  ^vplal^^^  t\v  piu*.  It  tho  antorior  division  of  the  eye  is  still  so 
tHM»N|vu>MU  {\\i\\.  :\  liH^k  luio  I lio  vKvjHT  {virts  is  jK^ssiblo.  WO  can  in  making  our  climcal 
o\;*»uuMi»\»u  us^HiMtflo  a  \oll\*\\  r^*tlox  Ivlmui  tho  Ions  (^\ihA'€^ of  tfie  rUrrvus'*^.  This 
atvoiw  M\i  tHS\Mnivs  onvvU»|xsi  «n  a  v^»tlluv^lY^*-tissuo  uuMubrane  which  is  connected  with 
tho  \  »b  \\  \  p»\s\vvMV*  ;*»ul  iht»  r\*tu\a.  sk»  that  tht^e«**  stnioturvs  are  drawn  more  and  more 
u\u»  i?v  !nuM!v»i  v»t  »Ito  o\o  ;is  ihts  MioiubraiH*  pc\^^:r\'siisi>vl\*  shrinks.  In  these  c&ws  too 
ith^  \»niv\»»nv  i^  itx  ,^  lulv  i^trx^phv  of  tlte  cNvlxul. 
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The  moei  aevere  eases  in  their  course  are  tboee  in  which  euppumtion  inv&des  the 
sclera.  Thm  m-currenee  ia  clinically  recognisEablü  frnrn  the  fact  that  by  the  inflaniniatiua 
of  tht*  scleru  iit\  inflarnniai*jry  fErdeina  of  the  adjacent  celluilar  lisöiie  of  the  orbit  ib  pro- 
duced which  causeiä  exophihaUnti«».  Liltimately  the  pm-soaked  sclera  diBintej^rate» 
altügeüter  at  one  spot  and  tJjc  i^uppuraring  contentä  of  the  eyeball  are  dvschai^ged 
exieriorly  (f)tifutfihlh(Umilij^,  {  7H).  The  eyeball  then  rapidly  öhrinkB  until  nothing  it 
lefl  ol  It  but  a  ^mall  stump  (pkihuitt  bttlhi). 


Tm.  1S3. 


Fig,  183^ — ABaci=*fl  ow  the  Vjtbkoi?».  ItonizoNTAL  Skiltton,  A  pt-rfuretiinfr  injury  had  beeti 
proiiijc'«^  by  n  piectr  tif  ifirjii  in  the  iippfT  and  inner  quiulrnni  i>r  th(*?idisrn.  >^  heti  rite  pnttent  pri*- 
Anteil  )ijmi><elf  five  day i*  aft^rwiwd  there  w-ili  iricJu-tiydiris  with  hypapyuii  iktiii  h  Rtny  rcflpx  beUiod  lt»e 
ien*,  ami  (he  tension  yf  the  eye  was  ?^omewhat  ele^'OtwL  Iti  ihi?  CMtyrN>  nf  the  t refitment  the  irhlo- 
cyclitif«  iniprovi*il,  hut  lh*f  dtwp  rt*flejt  inereai?«:!  and  became  yellow  +  The  tenFioi)  of  ihi'  eye  jmiiuc 
heUiw  the  normal  aJid  the  percepUoii  of  linht  w»»*  fil>oU»«h(^l.  On  thijp  fttcounl  ihe  eye  wa«  eaudeat^ 
ttve  weeki»  alter  Lhe  in  jury  ~  The  ^«ite  of  the  wound  in  the  cidera  i^  not  iticltide«]  in  the  nüetion  here  r^prr^ 
»rrifeiL  AaA  reault  of  the  ifili^  there  in  rtn  the  rrojp^iml  fi<ide  an  adhemon  of  the  pupütary  margin  to 
the  lena  capwolat  with  n  hiimp-tiki*  prntrui^jon  of  the  iri».  Un  the  na^  aide  the  iris  iii  a«iherent  o%'er 
itj)  «ntirv  postedof  surface  to  the  lenn  capi^ulie  and  to  K\w  eitwiation  riiembrune  which  ßlls<  the  poBtcrior 
eh&mher.  Ilen<^  it  dloe^  not  protrtidp.  A  cyditie  memhrane.  u«  in  aliw  vir^ihte  on  tht^  temporal  »ide 
(really  it  rtin»  all  the  way  round,  lyjnj^  on  the  ciliary  h»odyh  and  rm  the  temporal  i<]de  it  eonnefrtu  the 
eilinry  bixly  with  th<?  margin  of  the  len#.  By  the  tractioii  prtMliieerl  by  thi»membrii,ne  the  €iliar>'  body 
»ml  in  part  iili«o  the  chi>rirnd  hiive  been  rieiiwhed  frimi.  tim  ncJera;  on  thenaMftl  wde,  thedetacKEnent  of 
the  rhoTboiil  extcnd!>i  purtieularly  fur  burkw^ardn.  Thet¥  i^^  furthermore,  a  detarhm^nt  of  the  retina 
e\fef»diii*£  from  the  ora  iK^rnita  to  the  j>apillft.  Tht^  latter  on  &eeount  of  rtJi  beinjc  marketUy  ^wiJIen 
e.\tend&  far  into  (tie  vitreoui»  cavity.  The  lenr»  i.**  opaque  and  h&i  a  iieprei«^ion  at  b  nn  it^  ponterior 
surface,  Jjecaii«!  tlie  lent*  cap'^ule  hati  l)eeti  iniurpd  in  thia  Wfioi  by  the  fon^ijiTi  body  mid  henee  the 
pn^tpriur  rnrt.e.\  of  the  lienj^  had  beten  to  a  certain  extent  abmirbnl  in  tbiii  Kituation-  Cio&e  to  thin  ppot 
there  lie*  in  the  vitretiiw  the  inHpift.>«iie<J  rnft.-«.-«  of  pua^  c*  Th*  latter  in  ^parat«d  by  a  delieate  mem- 
hrane  from  thc^  adjacent  vitre<ii];?  which  in  .ocnreely  infiltrated  at  all.  It  bi  tbi»  abaceaa  of  tlie  vitreoua 
that  «ave  the  deep  yellow  re^ex. 

Fin.  1 K4  .^  A  Bi^t  i^sa  op  -rttE  Vnnnotti.  Vehtic^al  Skction.  The  patient  had  jniiTere^J  a  rupture 
of  the  cornea  from  the  (hrii?it  of  a  cow'*  bom.  The  ruture  ran  through  the  midiile  of  the  cornea, 
hiflammaiion  net  in  and  the  e^v^  became  fiofter«  lowt  it»  perr«ption  of  light,  and  wa^,  therefore,  enu- 
dented  ono  tnotith  after  the  injury ^  The  cornea  at  a  hau  an  indrawn  depreaaionr  eiorrefEpünding  to  the 
Hear  at  the  i^ite  of  the  rupture.  The  Hear  ia  eontinupua  behind  witTi.  an  exudation  membrane,  b  b, 
Thi«  membrane  which  is  a  prmluct  of  the  inflammation  of  the  cjliary  proceNtf«  caidc»«i  the  remaina 
of  the  len"  and  fornv^  a  tough  ihaphra«m  fleparatrntc  the  aque<»u^  chamber  from  lb«  vitreoiw  cavity. 
At  it«  npper  wde,  th  the  iri^  is  atlherent  by  it^i  pupillary  manein  to  the  exudation  roembraiie  but  oif  its 
poKterior  Kurfaee  it  ij»  free  and  hencNi^  i*  ^Irlven  forwarti  by  the  accumulated  aqueouti.  Below,  at  n,  the 
iriH  L»  atlherent  by  its  whole  posterior  tmrfaee  to  the  exudation  membrane.  Behind  the  membrane  liea 
a  larKP  ab«eeaA  of  the  ¥itr4:^ui4  which  i«  ^hut  in  by  the  membrane  in  front,  by  the  retina  behind.  The 
retina  ia  «\erfTifbere  detaeheit  and  «here  Ü  bouJid#  the  abac^aa  ia  thrown  into  many  folda.  The 
chorioid  rentaioj  attached  everywhere. 


The  clinical  dpsignations  for  the  types  of  inflammation  described  above,  which 
moreover  present  all  possible  combinationa  and  tram^ition  forms,  are  as  follows: — 

The  CÄses  in  which  the  main  clinical  feature  is  the  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  eye,  and  which  terminate  in  oi^anization  of  lhe  exudate  are  known  as 
plastic  irido-cychtts.  When  the  exudate  h  pimilent  we  H|ieak  of  a  purulent  irido-cyclitis 
or,  if  the  suppuration  18  in  the  vitreous  cavity,  of  a  purulent  irido-ehorioiditis.  If  the 
mppuration  in  the  vitreous  ijecomes  encapsulated,  we  caU  it  an  abscess  of  the  vitreous 
or  a  hyalitis;  if  the  pus  breaks  through  we  call  the  condition  panophthalmitia.  These 
terms  are  not  quite  proper  if  we  have  regard  to  the  anatomical  findingSi  and  it  would 
22 
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accord  beat  wHii  the  latter  if  we  should  call  the  inflaraaiation  of  the  inner  ooau  of  the 
&yo&  tliat  b  produced  by  infection  an  ervd^phihalrniiiit  sejAic^. 

A  sjiecjal  variety  of  exogenous  infections  is  that  which  underlies  symjxith^tu'  infiam- 
maliisn  (§  70).  While  in  t!ie  ordinary  ca^e«  of  infection  the  exudation  on  the  free  sitrfaoe 
of  the  eo»tJ$  of  the  eye  playä  the  chief  part,  here  the  main  thing  is  an  infiltration  of  th» 
tissue  itself  which  inort*over  i&  of  a  petailmr  kind.  h\  the  exciting  *  eye  (that  is  the  one 
which  was  injured  and  m  the  first  affected)  we  find  the  uvea  distended  ftHth  densely 
cfowdeiJ  uninuclear  leucocyte©  (lymphoeyt^^^).  In  nwst  cases  there  lie  in  the  midst  of 
this  uniform  infiltratioii  focal  collections  of  large  (epithelioid)  cells,  which  pot  infre- 
quently have  giant  cells  between  them  (Fig,  186).  Nrnlules  are  tims  produced  which 
often  are  like  tuberculous  nodules.  This  peculiar  in  hit  ration  r  if  ten  is  present  in  only 
ft  few  spots,  so  that  isolated  nodules  are  seen  here  and  there  in  the  iris,  ciliary  body^  or 
ehonoid.  In  other  cases  the  uvea  is  occupied  by  tliem  either  largely  or  wlioUy  and 
thus  often  becomes  extremely  thickened  so  as  to  fUlj  more  or  i^s  conipleteiy,  the 


FiQ.  185*^1 5fFi,AMWATiON  PftO&üctNQ  Stäwatuetic  Opimi ALICIA.     Mfl«nifi«i  2X1» 

A  girl  iwvnty  ymLrn  of  a^e  lind  a  dctAchmeat  of  the  ret i not»  which  develop«  1  in  the  right  eye  with- 
Qul  any  known  «auMe.  The  vy«  g^rbdunLly  bccami^  blintl  but  it  w&»  nut  till  thr««  yearti  Inter  th&t  it 
wa«  attnckfH]  eiudiienjiy  hy  ii  very  sevpre  and  puiiiful  inflammation,  which,  after  four  wi^eks^  »eut  over 
to  thc!  Ji*fl  tve.  The  latter  pre^nt«!  the  »ymptoniH  of  a.  severe  »ympatlietic  irido-cyclitU  and  aiio 
b^ciLiii«  biinn  in  r^^pile  of  the  iintnediate  €iiu<*lealu>n  i>f  the  rifftit  «ye.  Tht!^  wpjt  one  of  iho»f>  rare  csuw» 
in  wkjclt  aitiirconiA,  begintiiuiE  in  the  eharioid«  tltiit  produces  btindneüj^  thruugh  detactiment  cif  the  ret  iria 
mnti  afterwards  b^cumeft  aecrutiaä  lUid  thuii  c&unofl  a  severe  inHpLniniaiion  in  the  eye.  The  vertiea] 
•ectioo  of  the  eye  J»howA  the  iriei  greatly  tbiekened  by  an  exce&'^iveh'  iiLen«e  tnßitira.tiioin.  The  pigment 
that  ia  visible  in  it  lie»  partly  in  the  very  numernui<  i^ant  cell.«!,  Tne  iri«  everywhere  iTieni:e?ii  withotii 
»ny  ahafp  line  of  dernareat'^'n  mt<'  the  aim)  thiekened  dliary  body,  and  the  latter  aRain  merfii**  jnt-n  the 
etiodiOfd+  Of  the  retina  there  \m  nothinj;  to  be  wea,  Ifelnw.  at  c^  the  lenn  lie»  in  contact  With  the  eho- 
riold.  At  a  the  chorinid  in  repl&eH  by  a  ma«,  d  without  distinct  structure,  which  extends  thence  loto 
tbe  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye  ajid  üIIr  «  lai^ge  part  of  the  latter.  This  i»  the  necrotic  ^«reooia.  At  r 
the  infTiltratLnn  uf  the  ehorinid  paiwe«  along  a  vena  vortlcona  into  the  «dera;  further  back  at  ä,  nodulea 
cif  the  tuimo  tiAjiue,  but  unconnected  with  it,  lie  in  the  Holera.  The  pupil  m  cJoäed  by  a  pismeobid  mem- 
brane.    The  leuÄ  jj»  not  fnund  in  the  pupil  because  it  ie  dinlocate*!  into  the  vitreoujs* 

interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  185).  Sometimes  the  infUtration  even  makes  its  way  into  the 
aclera  which  is  permeated  with  scattered  nodules  (Fig,  18.^,  b)^  and  in  this  way  per- 
foration of  the  sclera  and  extra-ocular  proliferation  may  reötilt. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  dcn^onstrate  the  presence  of 
bacteria  in  the  nodules.  Nevertheless  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  b\it  that  here  too  we 
are  dealing  with  an  affection  produced  by  bafteria,  which  liowevcr  do  not  cause  acute 
suppuration  but^  after  the  analogy  of  many  other  bacteria  (for  instance  the  tubercle 
bacilli)  traiose  chronic  proliferatioui?.  Thia  inflammation  has  the  property  of  being  trans- 
missible to  the  other  eye.  Of  the  i^ymphathizing^  that  t»  the  secondarily  affected  eye«, 
only  a  few  have  so  far  been  got  for  examination,  but  then  generally  the  same  peculiar 
changee  have  been  found. 


^[Dr.  Fuc^  um»  the  terta  "aympftthiiinÄ,"  whieh  by  Engfliah  a«*hnr»  i»  UBually  applie«!  to  the 
i  that  la  «toopdarily  aUected.— D.] 
'{lb  Ilie ari^rinBl.  "aympathiiisrtei  Aug«'*  C^syropathiied  eye^^). — D-] 
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In  tlie  CMoa  of  enäoffmißius  infection  the  inüatnmat'Oiy  s^nts  act  from  the  blood- 

In  mela&Uitic  ophthalmia  (J  78)  it  is  the  pyogenic  bacleria  that  so  iR't,  The 
inAaniination  thai  they  produc^^  xs  aUied  both  clinically  tknd  anatumicülly  t»  the  ordinary 
fomi  pfoduced  by  (X'togenous  infectiün.  A  diätinction  m  found  in  the  fat-t  iliat  iii  U10 
latter  caaa  th«  inflanimatory  agents  act  fimt  on  the  inner  syrface  of  the  L-oata  of  the  eye 
while  in  metastÄtic  intlammation  they  start  frtim  the  blo*>d^veHimla,  iiilo  whieti  tJiey 
l^ve  lieen  carried  by  embolism^  and  act  upon  the  surrounding  tissue.  Al>out  the  em- 
bolic spot  in  the  retina  or  chorioid  a  fwnüj  of  inflanmiation  m  formed  which  rapidly 
lead!«  to  the  fornmtion  of  pus  and  to  necrotic  diöin  learnt  ion  of  the  tisiiue.  From  this 
primary  abscess  the  inflanimation  extends  witli  great  rapidity  so  tliat  in  the  shortest 
pjHsihIe  time  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye  is  involved  in  tlie  suppuration^  and  tlie  pus 
Boon  breaks  thmugh  to  the  outside  of  the  eye  ClJö-nophihalmitiä).  In  exceptional  casoB 
it  happeiv»  that,  the  inflammation  remains  conhned^  the  abscess  which  develops  in  the 
i«li[m  or  chorioid  becoming  encapsulated^  and  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  remain^ 


MoüCnifiiKl  100  X  L 

RcQPath  the  lamina  vitreti  can  hm  recogniied  the  lumen  of  the  CQpili&ripfl,  q.  1%c  inHltnitioti  of 
f  h<^  chonuid,  61,  ^leviiiH  be[)ea.th  ibe  cliorio^cvpiUJU'iB  And  itopr«  at  tbv  Aiipt^churimd,  c,  d^  \nnvTnif}9i 
lArriHIfL"  of  the  ♦elera.  Th*  chorioid  i*  very  denwly  pnck^  with  lymphturyte».  In  the  midsl  of  thJA 
iJvfiUrfttJon.  lie»  a  Iftrgfi  fiictut  which  on  accoufit  of  it*)  tightt^r  (rulor  v&n  be  M*en  even  ivith  the  naket:!  e^^e, 
U  coo#iä*yi  of  !arp^  pali*  eelH  with  a  lame  tuirleui*  Itfiithehiid  cells)  »nd  of  nuniorou»  larfc«'  »rid  siniall 
fiadt  edl*^  with  the  typiciü  nxiitular  amuixemfuit;  af  the  tiucLei-  A  few  giaiit  ceLLii  1i«  outnide  of  th« 
fociu  aod  in  the  midM  of  (he  Lii6ltjralion  of  ffmall  c«llf>. 


ir^g  entirely  or  in  large  part  exempt  from  the  inflammation.  There  ean  then  he  seen 
even  on  cimieal  examination  the  yeUuw  reflex  of  the  ati^cesf^  in  the  depth  of  the  eye. 
Such  eases  are  found  mo^t  often  in  children  after  infectious  disea^^s  (acute  exanthe- 
mata, epidemic  cerebfospinal  (ueningitiu);  they  may  give  rise  to  confusion  with  ghoma 
(peeudogli  oma  1 . 

The  enil>flli  which  produce  a  metastatic  inflammation  are  a«  a  rule  of  a  capillary 
character,  and  they  affect  the  vessels  nf  the  retina  mori*  often  than  those  of  the  uvea. 
*rhe  Ijttcteria  coneerntHl  are  tlie  st  reptoeoccu^s,  which  is  the  most  t-omuion — more  rarely 
the  sJaphjHoeorcus^,  pneunKieoccusj  and  other  Imcteria. 

Metastatic  ophthalmia  is  the  severest  of  the  Inflammationj*  dependent  on  endoge- 
nous infection,  Thti>He  inflammatioa^  of  the  eye  which  accompany  acute  and  chronic 
infecHous  disea^ses  (cf.  S  69*  Etiology  of  Iritis)  are  without  douht  in  part  also  due  to 
endogenous  infection  hy  bacteria,  in  part  perhaj»*  to  the  action  of  the  toxuiu  which  are 
formed  in  the  body.  In  any  ease  the  inflammations  thus  produced  are  not  so  violent 
and  deütructive  as  those  due  to  infection  by  the  pyogenic  germs*    The  exudation  devel* 
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Of»  tnor9s  t^nönaJiy  and  rmnanw  more  confined  to  the  tiame  itaeif .  The  tBBiie  s  fnnl- 
trsted  #rhMdfijr  with  iininrjdear  leueocyiea.  which  jtfe  »p(  to  accwmnbte  ahooc  zJat  Uüod- 
WJMwia  tjf^der  the  U^m  fA  scattered  foci.  Thus  akxig  vHh  the  diffise  mokr^OfXi  'Jüere 
are  frjfmed  wMbtbn  exudates  whieh  in  the  ordinary  traumatic  rnfiamiTttriopB  are  oolj 
exeef^srynally  met  with.  The  Wßdukm  are  ^enefally  so  snail  that  they  are  xm  »xir  oa 
hmuJUtfpesd  examination  (Fig.  107;,  but  thej  may  be  ao  lar^  that  they  are  T-^lie 
dtnically  /'papiiVw,  tuberciilriu»  nodules  of  the  iris).  In  correspondence  with  zht  lu»- 
suf^rative  c^iaraeter  r^  t^ie  inflammation  is  iu  outcome  which  is  abo  lern  aerxxoi. 
Panr^p^ithaimitiii  nnver  results  and  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  a  comparaziTeiy 
run  iier|ijel,  fßtvmrring  f/iüy  in  particularly  severe  or  in  often  recurring  cases. 

We  give  the  name  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  to  the  gradual  diminution  in  siae  o^  the 
eye  occurring  after  Jndo-<ryclitis,  and  the  name  of  phthiaie  buBn  to  the  raptd  ^HWnkfng 
fA  the  eye  (ffj^titring  after  the  escape  of  the  suppurating  vitreous  in  panophthalmh». 
In  atrrjfrhy  f lie  diminution  in  size  keeps  within  moderate  bounds,  while  in  phthiäs  the 
eyeljall  may  lie  rerluced  Uj  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  or  less.  An  atrophic  eyefaaD  is  often 
the  site  of  repeaterl  inflammation  and  may  also  give  rise  to  S3rmpathetic  disease  of  the 
other  eye;  a  phthisical  eyeball  generally  remains  quiet  and  entails  no  danger  for  the 
other  eye.  Hence  an  atrophic  eyeball  ought  generally  to  be  enucleated,  while  a  phthisi- 
cal stump  can  usually  lie  left. 

Both  in  atrfjphy  and  in  phthisis  the  optic  nerve  becomes  subsequently  altogether 
atrophic,  s^i  that  finally  it  forms  a  thin  strand  consisting  simply  of  connective  tissue. 
This  takes  phu«  in  oliedience  to  the  general  law  that  nerve  truiÜEs  atrophy  when  their 
terminal  expansions  are  destroyed  (ascending  atro]^y). 

69.  Etiology  of  Iritis  and  CycMis. — ^Iritis  and  cyclitis  are  either 
primary  or  «econdary  in  their  development.  In  the  first  case,  the 
original  mte  of  the  disease  i.s  in  the  iris  or  ciliary  body  itself;  in  the 
second  case,  there  is  an  affection  of  neighboring  parts,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  (e.  g.,  in  iritis  ^ith  ulcer 
of  the  cornea). 

We  may  classify  the  inflammations  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body 
with  reference  to  their  etiology  according  to  the  subjoined  scheme. 
In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  description,  the  expression  ''iritis'' 
stands  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  the  representative  of  iritis,  cyclitis, 
irido-cyditis,  and  irido-chorioiditis — that  is,  for  all  inflammations  which 
affect  predominantly  the  anterior  part  of  the  uvea: 

1.  Iritis  syphilitica. 


A.  Primary 
iritis. 


Iritis    in    con- 
sc(|uence   of  < 
general    dis- 
eases. 


2.  Iritis  scrofulosa. 

3.  Iritis  gonorrhoica. 

4.  Iritis  rheumatica. 

5.  Iritis  tuberculosa. 

6.  Iritis  in  acute  infectious  diseases. 

7.  Iritis  in  disorders  of  metabolism. 


Iritis  as  a  local  f  I.  Iritis  traumatica, 
affec^tion.        \  2.  Iritis  sympathica. 


!i.  Secondary  iritis. 

TliiH  cliisHificHtion  is  evidently  not  an  exhaustive  one.  There  are 
many  cmhch  of  iritis  for  which  no  cause  can  be  discovered  and  which 
tli(!n'fon%  can  not  be  placed  under  the  classification  given  above.    There 
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is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  these  cases,  too,  although  called  idiopathic 
depend  on  general  diseases,  especially  on  anomalies  of  metabolism,  which 
at  present  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  the  primary  iritides  the  only  ones 
that  are  certainly  of  a  local  nature  are  traumatic  and  sympathetic  iritis. 

A.  Primary  Iritis. — (a)  Due  to  General  Diseases.  These  are  either 
infectious  diseases  (syphilis,  etc.)  or  diseases  of  metabolism  (gout,  dia- 
betes). In  such  cases  both  eyes,  although  not  both  at  the  same  time, 
are  often  attacked  by  the  iritis.  In  cases  where  no  general  disease  is 
discoverable,  a  cold  is  often  accused  of  being  the  cause.  It  is  certain 
that  in  a  man  predisposed  to  iritis  exposure  to  cold  may  start  an  attack, 
and  recurrences  of  iritis  are  particularly  apt  to  be  caused  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  question  whether  exposure  to  cold  can  by  itself  pro- 
duce iritis. 

Primary  iritis  is  found  mainly  in  adults;  in  childhood  primary 
iritis  is  rare.  Acute  iritis  (especially  the  syphilitic,  gonorrhoDal,  and 
rheumatic  forms)  more  often  affects  men,  chronic  iritis  more  often  af- 
fects women.    The  forms  of  iritis  that  are  based  on  general  disease  are: — 

1.  Syphilitic  Iritis. — Syphilis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
iritis.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  acquired  syphilis  that  we  have  to  do  with. 
The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  is  very  easy  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
characteristic  formation  of  nodules  (iritis  papulosa.  Fig.  187)  is  present. 
The  nodules  have  a  yellowish-red  color,  are  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
or  larger,  and  are  situated  either  on  the  ciliary  or  the  pupillary  margin 
of  the  iris,  but  never  between  the  two  zones  in  the  mid-breadth  of  the 
iris.  The  nodules  afterward  disappear  again  by  resorption  without  any 
purulent  disintegration  taking  place.  At  the  places  where  they  were 
situated,  broad  and  firm  synechiae  are  left,  and  there  is  often  also  a 
circumscribed  atrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  At  other  times  no  dis- 
tinct nodules  are  found,  these  being  so  small  that  they  lie  concealed 
within  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  but  several  portions  of  the  pupillary  margin 
are  greatly  swollen,  or  at  all  events  there  are  unusually  broad  syne- 
chi»  which  do  not  yield  to  atropine  (6,  Fig.  174).  Finally,  in  many 
cases  iritis  syphilitica  presents  absolutely  no  characteristic  marks;  the 
diagnosis,  then,  can  be  certainly  established  only  by  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  syphilis,  or  by  the  favorable  action  of  antisyphilitic 
remedies. 

Syphilitic  iritis  generally  belongs  to  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis. 
It  makes  its  appearance  soon  after  the  first  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
(macular  or  papular),  for  which  reason  we  may  compare  the  nodules  in 
the  iris  to  papules  or  to  condylomata,  and  may  designate  the  iritis  as 
iritis  papulosa.  In  most  cases,  the  time  when  the  iritis  first  appears  is 
comprised  within  the  first  year  after  the  infection  has  taken  place. 
More  rarely  the  iritis  breaks  out  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  and  is 
then  not  associated  with  the  formation  of  nodules.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  nodules  do  show  themselves  in  this  late  form  also  and 
they  must  then  be  regarded  as  gummata  (iritis  gummosa). 
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Syphilitic  nodules  occur  in  the  ciliary  body  as  well  as  in  the  iris. 

Of  the  little  nodules  that  come  to  view  on  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris 
many  certainly  sistart  from  the  ciliary  body.  Larger  nodules  in  the 
ciliary  body  push  the  iris  away  from  the  corneo-scleral  margin  and  can 
also  be  seen  behind  the  pupil  (Fig.  188):  and  they  may  grow  through 
the  sclera,  and  produce  perforation  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 


Fio.  1S7. 


fe?SL 


FlQ»   IST^^lATfTfl    P*PS*L08A 


Macnilied  2  v   1.     lu  ü.  Wuiuäu  3S  ytMiia  at  oMe  the  left  eye  had 
eiiflit  (Inys  tMBfare*     Tbe  woman  wäh  fiot  eoiiiHcii>iiH  of  ImviiK^  *ypbili«t  »«d,  except 


^  «cjarged  lymph  ^Itindit,  «howed  no  t<ymptutJi-H  of  ihi»  disease,  hut  hc^r  huAhand  Htate^  titmt. 
I  months  previous  iip  had  had  u  hanl  ch»acr«  and  jii>on  after  thi;*  an  unipt'ion.  The  eye  it*  injecteij, 
«Lbd  ill  the  lower  part  at  the  cornea  there  &re  »ome  miiiure  |jrecipjtate«.  The  pupil  h&n  dilateiJ  hyt  little 
under  »ir»pme;  the  marj^iu  of  the  pupil  in  maay  placid  n*  »Iherent  to  the  len-^  oipi^ule  and  is  hence 
indented.  In  the  Lower  qufwinuit  there  ih  lituatöd  in  the  pupillaiy  jH>tie  of  the  iri&  the  yellowish-red^ 
not  very  »tiArply  defined  papule  which  juta  acrmewhaii  into  the  pupiL    The  diirk  j»p<it»  at  the  periphery 


of  the  pupähu'y  toDe  are  crypts. 

Fio.   1 8S.774* tt-ttt I. mr  Ttjuoa  or  the  uiljahy  Hour*     ihe  patient,  a  man  thirty  yean  of  m^B, 
acquired  syphili«  four  month^  mgo  and  got  an  exanlhem  one  month  later.    The  eye  ha«  been  inflarnjrf 


far  co&e  month.  There  aj-e  univ^aal  e:laadular  sweUinj^  and  m  papular  exanthen^  spread  over  the  whole 
body.  Of  thjmome  efflore^cencen  are  v^i^ible  in  tliu  vicinity  itf  the  eye.  Tije  eye  11»  markedly  injected. 
T1»  Cornea  ha^  dome  preeipitAtea  on  it.  At  it«  temporal  flide  the  marjfin  of  the  pupil  14  conlfa^ted 
frtH»  Jin  arc  to  a  chord,  becmuse  at  thiü  5pc>t  the  inß  p  detaehe^l  from  iln  inc^rtion  and  pushed  toward« 
tbe  center.  In  (lie  area  oectipied  hy  this  iridi-HÜalysiis  iherp  i»  expos*ci  to  view  a  yellowi^h^red*  vai^euiar 
tumor  which  belouit?  to  the  riliary  tiody  and  whu*e  apex  is  vi»ible  iti  thepu^il.  Both  from  the  history 
and  *l«o  because  of  the  eruption  which  i»  fitill  visible  the  tiimor  of  tho  cyiftry  body  bdou^s  to  the 
eeeoDidary  »taptr  of  »yphiüe,  &nd  ahould  therefore  be  called  a  papule* 


Iritis  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphÜis,  although 
far  less  frequently  than  after  acquired  syphilis.  The  parenchymatous 
kernt iti.'^,  which  is  dependent  upon  hereditary  syphilis ,  is  often  assot^tated 
with  iritis.  Bo  met  im  es  it  happens  that  the  iritis  becomes,  comparatively 
»peaking*  %'ery  conspicuous,  while  the  keratitis  attains  but  a  slight  de* 
gree  of  prominence;  and  there  may  even  be  iritis  without  any  keratitis 
wbatever.  Iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  is  a  diseaf^e  of  childlKKKl  and 
youth,  while  iritis  resulting  from  acquired  syphilis  is  usually  observed 
0filv  in  adults. 
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Syphilitic  iritis  is  very  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  the 
posterior  section  of  the  eye — that  is,  with  inflammation  of  the  chorioid, 
retina,  and  optic  nerve.    Moreover,  it  displays  a  great  tendency  to  recur. 

2.  Iritis  Rheumatica. — This  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been  ill 
with  articular  rheumatism  (arthritis  rheumatica).  It  is  the  form  of 
iritis  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  recur.  From  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  recurrences  of  the  iritis  coincide  with  recurrences  of 
the  rheumatism  (attacks  of  swelling  in  the  individual  joints),  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  is  demonstrated. 

3.  Iritis  Gonorrhoica  develops  in  those  cases  in  which  gonorrhoea 
has  given  rise  to  a  general  infection.  This  latter  runs  a  course  similar 
to  that  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  generally  of  a  milder  char- 
acter. As  a  general  thing  the  knee-joint  is  the  part  first  attacked  by 
inflammation,  which  may  afterward  migrate  to  the  other  joints  also; 
associated  cardiac  complications  may  even  occur.  This  disease  is 
known  as  gonorrha^al  gout  [rheumatism].  Iritis  does  not  generally 
set  in  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  arthritis,  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  gonorrhcea  causes  iritis  alone  and  no  disease  of  the  joints.  Just 
as  the  gonorrhceal  lesion  of  the  joints  is  very  similar  to  articular  rheu- 
matism, so  also  gonorrhoeal  iritis  resembles  in  external  features  the 
rheumatic  variety.  Like  the  latter,  too,  it  very  frequently  exhibits  re- 
currences, with  which  is  frequently  associated  a  renewal  of  the  discharge 
from  the  urethra  or  a  return  of  swelling  in  the  affected  joints. 

4.  Iritis  Scrofidosa. — This  bears  in  its  appearance  and  course  much 
resemblance  to  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis.  It  is  often  marked  by 
the  presence  of  large,  lardaceous-looking  deposits  or  by  lardaceous  exu- 
dation masses,  which  appear  to  grow  out  from  the  sinus  of  the  cham- 
ber. It  is  found  in  the  ages  of  childhood  and  youth  in  scrofulous 
persons,  and  also  in  those  suffering  simply  from  anaemia. 

5.  Iritis  Tuberculosa. — See  §  74,  Tumors  of  the  Iris. 

6.  Iritis  in  Acute  Infectious  Diseases. — Among  these  relapsing 
fever  is  the  chief  one  in  which  iritis  forms  a  frequent  complication. 
It  is  usually  protracted  in  its  course,  but  ultimately  goes  on  to  a  cure. 

7.  Iritis  in  Metabolic  Disorders. — This  occurs  as  a  result  of  arthritis 
urica  and  arthritis  deformans,  and  very  rarely  also  in  diabetes. 

We  give  the  name  chronic  iritis  to  those  cases  in  which  we  see  the 
products  of  exudation — the  synechise,  pupillary  membrane,  deposits, 
and  opacity  in  the  vitreous — develop  and  gradually  increase,  while  the 
eye  either  shows  no  symptoms  of  irritation  at  all,  or  else  there  is  now 
and  again  simply  an  insignificant  injection  and  some  sensitiveness  to 
light.  There  is  always  a  disturbance  of  sight,  which,  indeed,  is  the  thing 
that  attacks  the  patient's  attention  and  takes  him  to  the  physician. 
Chronic  iritis  occurs  in  a  light  and  in  a  severe  form.  The  light  form  is 
characterized  mainly  by  the  precipitates,  occurring  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  opacities  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous.  If 
at  the  same  time  no  changes  of  any  kind  can  be  observ^ed  in  the  iris,  the 
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iU^.^A  ff,tiA\  iAt  '^ii^J  »  nltiMß^^h  eycliiiÄ  cf.  pve  324/.  Oftoi  the 
p0^iA^,Of  i^^mou  'A  Ut^.  %%'i*A  i*  iik^vM  Affected.  &nd  foci  that  cad  be 
^/iA/1^  '/*it  >rftJi  f>^  oi/hÜiH^ltiUßfi4:ope  sippesir  in  the  chohoid.  The  more 
(t>^  nfUf^fttthHUou  Äff*5#rtÄ  t>i#j  whole  uvea,  the  more  cloerfy  this  form  ap- 
proxuh^li^  ty/  f.h#'  Mu'oudf  severe  form,  into  which  it  may  pass  and  from 
wUit'h  It  M  /iM.  ^M\mri%U'A  hy  any  »\mrp  Vine  of  distinction. 

'Mm?  r/#/mt.  MrfioiM  t'.oui\fVu:ixium  of  the  ordinary'  cases  is  the  i*nrr<»a«e 
///  U'HMion,  W#;  ih#ffi  /ind  the  anterior  chamber  deep  (a  sign  that  the 
\ut*.ri*.iuu',  of  U'jiPiUfU  \h  ^;aiiM;d  by  a  hinderance  to  the  escape  of  the  aque- 
oiui;  tiwl  i\ut  pupil  M^^mewhat  dilated.  Often  the  increase  of  tension 
aiffiUm  nitotiU%iti*jftiHly  in  a  hhort  time,  but  if  it  remains  for  a  long  time 
without  UrifiK  ttiUutfU'A  Uf,  it  iriay  cause  blinding  of  the  eye.  Apart  from 
t/lii»  f  1m5  tliMumit  UMUaiiy  runs  a  mild  course.  It  often  extends  over  a 
pitrlod  of  yimrHf  but  finally  dinappcarH  either  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  lU  \frmtiuvi^  or  uIhij  liraviiig  a  disturbance  of  sight  due  to  vitreous 
n\iluiUU^n,  (/hrouic,  cyditis  nuiinly  affects  young  people, especially  those 
who  am  diflic^ati)  or  who  bcuir  (»n  their  person  some  direct  evidence  of 
tubonMiloMiN,  Hcrofulii,  anii;niia,  or  chlorosis. 

In  Um<  Mcnert  f(»riii  of  chronic  iritis  symptoms  of  irritation  are  absent 
Ju»t  iw  I Im\v  iin?  in  i\ui  light  form,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exudation 
In  nnirli  morn  nxtonsivn  and  affects  all  parts  of  the  uvea,  for  which 
rniMon  Ihin  form  is  calhjd  chronic  irido-chorioidüis — an  expression  in 
wlilcli,  nhviouHJy,  it.  is  implind  that  the  ciliary  body,  which  is  situated 
bn( wnon  Ihn  irin  and  tlu^  chorioid  is  likewise  involved.  The  patients 
mnno  mi  account  of  tin»  stoadily  increasing  disturbance  of  vision.  Ex- 
amlmilion  <»f  lh<<  ny<^  nhows  posterior  synechicB  which  slowly  increase 
In  iiumliprN  \nitil  finally  seclusion  of  the  pupil  is  developed.  Almost 
id  way«  too  tlicn^  is  a  thin  nuMnbrano  pn\sent  in  the  pupil.  The  iris  be- 
connv*  atrophic  early,  and  afterward,  when  seclusion  of  the  pupil  de- 
volo|»N,  b\ilmvs  l\u\vard  in  hump-shaped  pn)jections.  Hypopyon  is  never 
pi\vi*ent.  Imt  instead  theiv  art»  very  frtHpiently  fine  deposits  which  point 
to  the  invplication  of  the  ciliary  body,  an  implication  which  also  mani- 
f<\HtM  it.velf  thnm^h  the  prtv^ence  of  opacities^  in  the  vitreous.  As  these 
opaoititvv  continually  incrt*ase  in  number  and  the  vitreous  at  the  same 
time  beconuvH  liquetitnt.  the  latter  is  finally  converteii  into  an  opaque. 
mucilaK^ums  liquid.  Sulv^tH^uently  opacity  of  the  lens  is  added,  and 
a^^^»pl\>  \»f  the  clu^rioid  and  n^tina  sets  in.  The  interference  with  vision 
in  the>ie  evtv*  is,  ihen^fonv  always  much  greater  than  the  optical  ob- 
struct uM^>i  in  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  vdejH>sits.  membrane  in 
the  pvipil^  wvniKl  leavl  one  to  exjHvt.  This  disease,  which  really  affects 
all  jv^ri^i  x^f  the  eveknU.  ii\  mv>st  oa^t^  terminatt^  in  oi^mplete  blindness, 
lu  xx»iiMs;',ionvv  of  :!u^  s^vlusio  pupilUv  inorwsse  of  tension  sets  in  with 
bliUsliuwx  !*\x-,.  e\v\-*\a::vm  of  the  v^ptio  nerve:  aftervvarvi  the  eyeball 
m.^N  Iwnvv.o  iv:.^t.v-  I  v.  vorher  oas<^.  K::iviiu^ss  :ak<^  place  under  the 
<U'xv  v^t  s  j;!-.i,i;:,>;'\  .:oNx\oi^',:\i:  .-itrv^phy  of  'ho  oyeKs!!:   :he  eye  becomes? 
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Chronic  irido-chorioiditis  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  It  runs  so 
slow  a  course  that  years  pass  before  complete  blindness  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  incurable  blindness  in  elderly  people,  especially  females.  The 
cause  of  it  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  seated  in  bad  nutritive  condi- 
tions, or  in  early  cessation  of  the  menses;  but  very  often  cases  occur  in 
patients  who,  apart  from  their  eye  trouble,  are  perfectly  healthy. 

70.    (6)  IrUis  as  a  Local  Affection, 

1.  IrUis  Traumatica, — The  causes  of  this  are  traumatisms  of  all 
kinds,  especially  if  perforation  of  the  eyeball  has  taken  place,  and 
particularly  if  a  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  eye.  Operations  upon  the 
eyeball  are,  of  course,  to  be  counted  among  the  traumatisms,  and  of 
these  the  most  dangerous  with  regard  to  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  are  the 
cataract  operations. 

The  irido-cyclitis  that  follows  traumatism  is  frequently  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  so  that  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  speedily  ensues;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  iritis  due  to  constitutional  causes,  which  even  when 
the  inflammation  is  a  violent  one  often  gets  well  without  leaving  any 
ill  results  worth  mentioning. 

The  exciting  cause  of  traumatic  iritis  in  cases  of  the  sort  just  ad- 
duced may  be  of  three  kinds;  either  mechanical  injury  (traction,  con- 
tusion), chemical  irritation  (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  contact  with  swollen 
portions  of  the  lens  or  in  the  case  of  a  Cysticercus);  or,  finally,  infection 
from  without.    The  last-named  cause  is  without  doubt  the  most  frequent. 

2.  Irido-cyclitis  Sympathica. — When  an  eye  is  affected  with  irido- 
cyclitis in  consequence  of  an  injury,  either  symptoms  of  irritation  or 
else  an  actual  inflammation  may  develop  in  the  other  eye. 

Sympathetic  irritation  (irritatio  sympathica)  consists  in  photopho- 
bia, lachrymation,  or  actual  pain.  Sometimes  also  weakness  of  accom- 
modation is  present  so  that  when  the  patient  tries  to  do  fine  work  the 
vision  gets  indistinct  and  the  work  has  to  be  given  up.  Such  symptoms, 
however,  are  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  sympathetic  irritation  only 
when  objective  signs  of  inflammation  are  absent,  for  when  once  these 
make  their  appearance,  it  is  a  question,  not  of  sympathetic  irritation, 
but  of  sympathetic  inflammation.  A  characteristic  sign,  furthermore, 
of  sympathetic  irritation  is  that  it  disappears  at  once  and  forever  when 
the  primarily  affected  eye  is  removed. 

Sympathetic  inflammation,  ophthalmia  sympathica,  consists  in  the 
development  of  an  irido-cychtis  in  the  second  eye.  The  eye  primarily 
affected  is  called  the  "exciting  eye"'  that  which  is  affected  secondarily 
the  "sympathizing  eye. '^^  Sympathetic  inflammation  develops  some- 
times in  immediate  conjunction  with  preceding  symptoms  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation,  sometimes  without  any  intermediary  symptoms  at  all 
and  quite  unforeseen. 


•rin  German  the  "sympathising  "  eye  ("sympathisierende«  "  Auge). — D.] 
'[In  German  the  "»ympathized  "  eye  ("sympathittiertes  "  Auge). — D.] 
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The  beginning  is  often  insidious.  In  conjunction  with  an  insignifi- 
cant reddening  of  the  eye,  deposits — which  are  never  wanting  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sympathetic  ophthalmia — appear  upon  the  cornea. 
Then  a  few  posterior  synechi»  and  fine  opacities  in  the  vitreous  develop, 
and  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  hypersemia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve. 
In  favorable  cases  the  disease  reaches  no  higher  pitch  and  at  length 
gets  well,  leaving  either  no  trace  of  its  presence  or  a  few  posterior  syne- 
chia. Unfortunately  such  mild  cases  are  the  exception.  The  rule  is 
that  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  slowly  or  quickly  increase;  more 
and  more  adhesions  of  the  iris  develop,  and  the  visual  power  becomes 
more  and  more  reduced.  Hypopyon,  however,  ordinarily  does  not  occur 
even  when  the  inflammation  is  severe.  Although  sometimes  intervals 
in  the  inflammation  with  some  improvement  in  sight  occur,  yet  these 
are  not  lasting,  and  finally,  owing  to  the  constantly  recurring  inflam- 
mation, there  ensue  in  spite  of  all  treatment  the  formation  of  a  pupillary 
membrane  and  an  annular  or  total  posterior  synechia.  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  seclusion  of  the  pupil,  increase  of  tension  may  set  in, 
but  this  is  commonly  not  of  long  duration,  since  cyclitic  membranes 
have  also  formed  in  the  vitreous,  and  by  their  shrinkage  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  is  once  more  lowered  and  finally  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  pro- 
duced.   M  a  rule,  therefore,  the  sympathizing  eye  is  lost. 

The  affection  of  the  first  eye,  which  gives  rise  to  a  sympathetic 
inflammation,  is. always  an  irido-cyclitis,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  without 
exception,  an  irido-cyclitis  traumatica,  due  to  a  penetrating  injury  of 
the  eyeball.  In  this  category,  of  course,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  opera- 
tions that  are  attended  with  opening  of  the  eyeball,  in  case  they  are 
followed  by  inflammation.  To  be  regarded  as  particularly  dangerous 
are  those  cases  in  which  the  iris  or  the  ciliary  body  is  incarcerated  in 
the  scar.  Sometimes  also  a  subconjunctival  rupture  of  the  sclera  (page 
254)  i.  e.,  an  injury  which  is  not  completely  penetrating,  gives  rise  to 
sympathetic  inflammation,  as  do  intra-ocular  new-growths,  when  in 
their  progress  they  cause  a  severe  irido-cyclitis  (§  79). 

As  a  matter  of  prognosis  and  treatment,  it  is  important  to  know 
that,  in  spite  of  there  being  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  primarily 
diseased  eye,  sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  general  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended: (I)  In  suppuration  of  the  cornea  (in  ulcus  serpens,  after  acute 
blennorrhoea,  etc.)  and  in  its  sequelae,  phthisis  corneae  or  staphyloma  of 
the  cornea;  (2)  in  panophthalmitis  and  the  phthisis  bulbi  that  follows 
it;    (3)  in  absolute  glaucoma. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  the  greatest  danger  of  the  transmission 
of  the  inflammation  exists  is  when  the  irido-cyclitis  in  the  injured  eye 
is  at  its  height.  Hence  sympathetic  inflammation  makes  its  appear- 
ance, in  most  cases,  from  four  to  eight  weeks  after  the  injury  to  the 
first  eye  has  taken  place.  Later  than  this,  when  the  traumatic  irido- 
.cyclitis  has  subsided  and  the  eye  has  fallen  a  prey  to  atrophy,  there 
need  be  generally  no  fear  of  sympathetic  inflammation,  so  long  as  the 
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atrophic  eye  is  free  from  inflammation  and  is  not  painful,  either  spon- 
taneously or  to  the  touch.  The  danger  for  the  other  eye  does  not  de- 
velop again  until  the  atrophic  eye  becomes  once  more  the  seat  of 
inflammation  and  of  pain — an  event  which,  to  be  sure,  very  frequently 
occurs,  especially  when  a  foreign  body  has  been  left  in  the  eye.  In  this 
way  an  eye  which  has  been  carried  for  many  years  in  an  atrophic  state 
without  causing  trouble  may  suddenly  become  the  cause  of  a  sympa- 
thetic inflammation.  While,  therefore,  the  minimum  period  for  the 
development  of  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  is  a  few  weeks  (the  shortest 
period  hitherto  observed  is  ten  days),  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  maxi- 
mum period;  sympathetic  inflammation  has  been  seen  to  appear  forty 
years  and  more  after  the  injury  of  the  first  eye.  An  eye  which  has 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  injury  is  therefore  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  the  other  eye. 

To  excite  sympathetic  inflammation  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
injured  eye  to  be  perfectly  blind.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  eye  has 
retained  a  remnant  of  visual  power  after  the  injury  and  the  irido-cyclitis 
following  it,  and  has  yet  given  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation.  In 
that  case  it  may  happen  that  the  sympathetically  affected  eye  under- 
goes complete  destruction,  while  the  injured  eye  is  still  used  to  see  with. 

B,  Secondary  Iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  are  the  varieties  which 
develop  through  transfer  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  organs  to 
the  iris  and  cihary  body.  Inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  the  lesions 
that  most  frequently  give  rise  to  it;  above  all  the  suppurative  kera- 
titides,  which  are  very  frequently  indeed  complicated  with  iritis.  Old 
scars  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  may  through  a  late  infection  excite 
a  dangerous  irido-cyclitis  (page  223).  Of  the  varieties  of  scleritis,  it 
is  the  deep  form  that  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
body.  The  lens  may  cause  iritis,  in  case  of  its  luxation  and  also  when 
after  the  capsule  has  been  opened,  swelling  masses  of  lens  lie  upon  the 
iris.     In  these  cases  the  iritis  is  not  usually  severe. 

Of  changes  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  eye,  which  may  lead  to 
iritis,  the  chief  one  to  be  mentioned  is  detachment  of  the  retina.  When 
this  has  lasted  a  long  time,  irido-cyclitis  very  frequently  ensues,  some- 
times insidiously,  sometimes  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  great  pain 
and  ultimately  atrophy  of  the  eye.  Likewise  very  severe  and  terminat- 
ing in  atrophy,  is  the  course  run  by  the  irido-cyclitis  that  sometimes 
occurs  in  intra-ocular  neoplasms  or  in  intra-ocular  Cysticercus. 

That  form  of  syphilitic  iritis  which  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  nodules  is 
generally  designated  under  the  name  of  iritis  gummosa.  For  it  was  believed  that  these 
nodular  exudates  were  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  gummy  tumors  on  account  of  their 
sharply  circumscribed  form,  which  gives  them  sometimes  just  the  appearance  of  small 
neoplasms.  If  we  agreed  to  this  view  we  should  have  to  ascribe  this  form  of  syphilitic 
iritis  to  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  which  is  specially  characterized  by  circumscribed 
exudates  (gummata)  resembling  new  growths.  But  in  so  doing  we  should  be  contra- 
dicting clinical  observation,  which  shows  that  iritis  with  the  formation  of  nodules  alwa>'s 
occurs  simultaneously  with  the  symptoms  of  the  secondary  stage.     We  are  hence 
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justified  in  comparing  the  nodules  in  the  iris  with  the  papules  and  condylomata,  which 
also  belong  to  this  stage,  and  in  designating  the  iritis  as  iritis  papulosa  or  condylomatosa 
(Widder).  Another  argimient  against  the  gummy  nature  of  the  nodules  in  the  iris  is 
the  fact  that  they  never  break  down  nor  suppurate,  as  gummata  are  apt  to  do.  True 
gummata  of  the  iris  do  exist,  however,  but  they  are  extremely  rare. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  will,  of  course,  always  have  to  be  based  upon  the 
history  of  the  case  or  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  syphilis  in  the  patient. 
But  should  we  call  every  iritis  which  has  no  charsicteristic  marks  syphilitic,  simply 
because  it  occurs  in  a  syphilitic  person?  Often,  to  be  sure,  we  should  be  right,  since 
syphilis  is,  in  fact,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  iritis;  but  still  a  syphilitic  patient  may 
also  acquire  an  iritis  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  Among  such  causes  one  that 
requires  special  consideration  is  gonorrhoea,  which  almost  all  syphilitics  have  had  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  which  is  likewise  a  frequent  cause  of  iritis.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  indication  in  every  case  is  to  initiate  an  antisyphilitic  treatment.  This  will,  in  most 
cases,  cause  rapid  improvement  in  iritis  of  S3rphilitic  origin,  while  other  kinds  of  cases 
are  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected;  from  which  fact  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to 
the  source  of  the  iritis.  The  effect  of  antis3rphilitic  treatment  is  also  of  assistance  in 
making  the  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  nodule  in 
the  iris  is  of  syphilitic  nature  or  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  formation  (sarcoma,  tubercle). 

Syphilitic  iritis  also  occurs  during  intra-uterine  life;  the  children  then  come  into 
the  world  with  the  remains  of  it,  such  as  synechiie,  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  atrophy  of 
the  iris,  and  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

As  regards  the  acute  infectioiis  diseases,  we  find  that,  if  we  except  relapsing  fever, 
they  only  exceptionally  give  rise  to  iritis.  We  are  acquainted  with  cases  of  iiritis  follow- 
ing pneumonia,  pertussis,  intermittent  fever,  typhoid,  dysentery,  influenza,  variola, 
erysipelas,  purpura  haemorrhagica,  peliosis  rheumatica,  angina,  and  mumps.  The 
iritis,  moreover,  that  sometimes  accompanies  herpes  zoster,  should  probably  be  put 
down  under  this  head.  Of  the  chronic  diseases,  I  have  seen  general  alopecia  sometimes 
accompanied  by  severe  irido-cyclitis;  and  by  many,  chronic  nephritis  is  adduced  as 
a  cause  of  iritis.  Some  few  cases  are  known  in  which  a  transient  iritis  with  hypopyon, 
has  recurred  regularly  with  menstruation. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. — It  is  supposed  that  the  sympathetic  disease  may 
appear  not  only  in  the  form  of  an  irido-cyclitis,  but  also  under  some  other  guise.  The 
greatest  variety  of  affections  have  been  described  as  sympathetic.  Among  non-inflam- 
matory affections,  cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation,  of  amblyopia,  and  of  blepharo- 
spasm have  l)een  adduced  as  sympathetic;  among  inflammatory  affections  in  the 
posterior  division  of  the  eye,  neuritis,  chorioiditis,  and  glaucoma;  and  in  the  anterior 
division  of  the  eye,  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis.  However,  the  only  conditions  whose 
existence  is  surely  demonstrated  are  sympathetic  neuritis  and  chorioiditis.  The  former 
occurs  very  rarely  and  gives  a  comparatively  good  prognosis.  As  regards  the  chorioiditis, 
this  probably  is  present  in  all  severe  cases  of  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  but  can  not 
be  diagnosticated,  because  the  cloudiness  of  the  media  prevents  ophthalmoscopic 
examination.  Hence  we  get  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  chorioiditis  only  in  those 
comparatively  mild  cases,  in  which  the  anterior  segment  of  the  uvea  is  affected  but  little 
or  not  at  all;  and  such  cases  are  rare.  In  other  cases  observers  have  often  gone  too  far 
in  taking  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the  disease  for  granted.  The  fact  that  an  eye  has 
been  destroyed  through  traumatism  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  regarding,  without 
further  proof,  any  subsecjuent  disease  of  the  other  eye  as  sympathetic.  This  assumption 
should  \ye  made  only  when  such  disease  present«  the  characteristic  clinical  picture  of 
sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  or  when,  upon  the  enucleation  of  the  eye  first  diseased,  the 
symptoms  in  the  second  eye  recede  too  rapidly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other 
assumption  than  that  the  affection  of  the  second  eye  was  caused  by  that  of  the  first. 
The  converse  of  this  inference  does  not  hold  good — that  is,  the  fact  that  enucleation 
of  the  first  eye  does  not  influence  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  second  is  no  argument 
against  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the  lesion;  indeed,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
when  Hyinpatlictic  oplithalmia  has  once  broken  out,  enucleation  of  the  eye  first  dis- 
eased is  not  generally  able  to  cause  much  change. 
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Can  an  irido-cyclitis  of  non-traumatic  origin  be  transmitted  to  the  other  eye?  We 
very  often  see  irido-cyclitis  develop  spontaneously  first  in  one  eye,  then  in  the  other. 
But  we  must  not  therefore  at  once  conclude  tliat  the  inflammation  has  been  transmitted 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  It  may  be  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  deeply  seated  common 
cause,  generally  of  constitutional  nature,  which  makes  itself  felt  first  in  one  eye,  then  in 
the  other. 

The  way  in  wliich  the  inflammation  is  transmitted  from  one  eye  to  the  other  is  as 
yet  unknown.  It  is  not  every  severe  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  eye  that  leads  to 
sympathetic  disease  of  the  other;  whether  the  latter  develops  or  not  depends  upon  two 
conditions: 

1.  Upon  the  character  of  the  inflanmiation  of  the  injured  eye.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  fact  has  been  known  for  a  long  time;  thus  we  are  aware  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  injury  produces  ulcus  serpens  or  panophtlialmitis,  sympathetic  inflammation  does 
not  set  in.  To  excite  tliis  an  irido-cyclitis  is  required.  But  again  it  is  not  every  trau- 
matic irido-cyclitis,  even  when  destructive,  that  causes  sympathetic  inflammation, 
but  only  an  irido-cyclitis  of  a  quite  well  defined  sort,  whicli  is  marked  by  a  peculiar, 
very  cliaracteristic  anatomical  condition  (compare  page  338).  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  as  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  conclude  from  the  clinical  picture  itself 
whether  in  a  given  case  we  are  dealing  with  this  particular  sort  of  irido-cyclitis. 

2.  If  now  tliis  particular  kind  of  irido-cyclitis  does  really  develop  after  an  injury, 
a  possibility  is  then  afforded  that  this  inflammation  may  pass  to  the  other  eye,  but  such 
p>assage  docs  not  necessarily  follow.  For  it  to  occur,  a  series  of  conditions  must  be 
involved,  affecting  the  paths  by  which  the  passage  takes  place.  On  the  discovery  of 
these  paths  tlic  endeavors  of  investigators  have  been  mainly  expended.  Mackenzie 
was  the  first  who  taught  us  to  know  sympathetic  ophthahnia.  He  regarded  the  optic 
nerves  as  the  path  of  transmission.  This  was  the  most  obvious  thing  to  do,  since  the 
optic  nerves  of  the  two  eyes  are  connected  directly  at  the  chiasm.  It  was  thought  that 
the  inflammation  travels  back  little  by  little  from  the  exciting  eye  along  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  chiasm,  thence  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  side,  and  then  on  to  the  other 
eye.  But  then  the  objection  was  soon  made  that  in  this  case  the  inflammation  in  the 
sympathizing  eye  should  necessarily  begin  with  the  clinical  picture  of  papillitis,  and  not 
as  an  irido-cyclitis.  Mackenzie's  view  therefore  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  believed 
that  we  should  find  the  path  of  transmission  to  be  in  the  ciliary  nerves,  since  these 
supply  the  uvea.  But  since  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  two  sides  are  nowhere  in  direct 
connection,  this  could  not  be  a  case  of  direct  migration  but  only  one  of  a  reflex  trans- 
mission. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  sympathetic  irritation 
is  effected  by  way  of  the  ciliary  nerves.  In  fact  even  in  slight  changes  occurring  in  one 
eye  (for  example  a  foreign  body  in  the  cornea)  we  observe  lachryination  and  photo- 
phobia in  the  other.  But  that  an  actual  inflammation  with  serious  anatomical  changes 
should  develop  in  a  reflex  way  is  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  inadmissible.  Hence, 
we  have  returned  to  the  optic  nerves  as  the  path  of  transmission.  Leber  first  pointed 
out  tliat  such  transmission  might  be  effected  by  bacteria  which,  being  brought  into 
the  injured  eye,  first  produced  an  inflammation  here  and  then  migrated  by  way  of  the 
optic  nerves  into  the  other  eye.  But  since  a  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  bacteria 
in  the  sympathizing  eye  could  not  be  made,  others  assume  that  it  was  perhaps  only  the 
toxins  of  the  bacteria  that  got  from  one  eye  into  the  other  by  way  of  the  optic  nerves 
(Bellarminoff). 

There  are  w^eighty  considerations  however,  which  oppose  the  idea  of  the  disease 
being  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerves.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  that  case 
the  affection  of  the  sympathizing  eye  ought  to  bc^in  under  the  form  of  a  papillitis, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  on  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion of  sympathizing  eyes  we  can  make  out  slight  inflammatory  changes  in  the  head  of 
the  optic  nerve,  but  no  more  than  in  other  cases  of  severe  irido-cyclitis.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  found  in  the  cases  in  which  the  sympathizing  eye  could  be  examined  anatom- 
ically that  these  changes  in  the  optic"  nerve-head  diminished  the  further  back  one 
went,  instead  of  increasing,  as  necessarily  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  disease  had 
entered  the  sympathizing  eye  from  behind.     Moreover,  «an  inflammation  that  makes 
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its  way  along  the  optic  nerve  would  probably  produce  changes  at  the  spot  where  through 
the  chiasm  it  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  is  within  the  cranial  cavity.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  known.  A  further  argument  against  the  transmission  by  the  optic 
nerves  is  afforded  by  those  cases  in  which  sympathetic  inflammation  set  in,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  injured  eye  was  torn  or  cut  through. 
These  and  other  considerations  against  the  optic-nerve  pathway  have  led  to  the  view 
that  perliaps  the  transfer  of  the  noxious  influence,  which  presumably  consists  of  bac- 
teria, takes  place  by  means  of  the  blood  current  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  metastases 
(Berlin).  We  must  tlien  of  course,  make  the  further  assumption  that  these  bacteria 
are  not  pathogenic  for  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  since  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is 
not  complicated  with  disease  of  other  organs  besides  the  eye. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  hitherto  in  determining  with  certainty  the  path 
of  transmission  consists  in  the  great  difficulties  that  oppose  investigations  made  with 
this  end  in  view.  So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  either  by  staining  within 
the  diseased  tissue  or  by  culture  methods  the  presence  of  the  bacteria  that  are  supposed 
to  excit«  the  sympathetic  inflammation.  As  yet  we  have  had  no  opportunities  of 
examining  a  sympathizing  eye  in  the  flrst  stages  of  the  disease,  nor  is  experimentation 
on  animals  of  any  help  to  us  either.  Not  only  does  sympathetic  ophthalmia  fail  to 
occur  spontaneously  in  animals  but  the  attempt  to  produce  in  animals  an  undoubted 
sympathetic  inflammation  experimentally  has  also  failed  of  success. 

71.  Treatment  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — In  every  case  of  iritis  and 
cyclitis  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  combat  the  local 
symptoms  {indicatio  morbi);  on  the  other,  to  remove  the  causes  lying 
at  their  foundation  (indicatio  causalis).  In  those  cases  in  which  an 
etiological  factor  is  not  demonstrable,  we  are  thrown  back  solely  upon 
the  symptomatic  treatment. 

1.  Symptomatic  Treatment, — Atropine  is  the  most  important  rem- 
edy in  iritis.  Inasmuch  as  it  contracts  the  iris,  it  necessarily  diminishes 
the  amount  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  hence  directly  counteracts  the 
hyperaemia.  By  paralyzing  the  sphincter  it  fulfills  a  second  indication 
which  requires  every  inflamed  organ  to  be  put  at  rest;  the  constant 
to-and-fro  movement  of  the  pupil  is  completely  arrested  by  atropine. 
The  third  action  of  atropine  consists  in  its  rupturing  posterior  synechia 
which  already  exist  and  in  its  counteracting  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  through  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  it  causes.  The  amount 
of  atropine  administered  must  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  intensity  of  the  iritis.  During  the  period  of  increase  of 
the  inflammation  it  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
because  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  exists.  In  this  case  we  must  instill 
atropine  several  times  a  day.  If  this  does  no  good,  we  place  a  little 
granule  of  atropine  in  substance  in  the  conjunctival  sac  (for  the  neces- 
sary precautions,  see  page  302);  this  is  better  than  to  instill  the  solution 
too  frequently,  by  doing  which  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  (atropine 
catarrh)  is  readily  set  up.  By  the  simultaneous  employment  of  cocaine 
the  action  of  atropine  may  be  heightened  (page  303).  When  the  in- 
flammation is  abating,  atropine  is  simply  instilled  often  enough  to  keep 
the  pupil  constantly  dilated. 

In  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  in  which  the  implication  of  the  ciliary  body 
is  particularly  prominent,  and  also  in  cases  of  pure  cyclitis,  atropine 
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is  not  always  well  borne.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  iris  becomes  nar- 
rower and  its  vessels  can  contain  less  blood,  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
body  are  overdistended,  since  they  have  to  take  up  the  blood  which 
finds  no  lodgment  in  the  iris.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  we  must  be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  atropine,  and  must  suspend  it  whenever  we  find 
that  the  pain  increases  after  the  instillation.  So  also,  when  an  irido- 
cychtis  is  combined  with  elevation  of  tension,  the  atropine  must  be 
stopped  and,  if  necessary,  replaced  by  a  miotic. 

In  violent  inflammation,  moist  warm  compresses  or  poultices  afford 
the  best  results,  especially  for  the  rehef  of  pain.  Cold  compresses  are 
generally  not  well  borne,  and  are  suitable  only  for  recent  cases  of  trau- 
matic iritis.  Dionin  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  in  powder 
or  in  5-per-cent  solution,  acts  not  only  to  reUeve  the  violent  ciliary 
pain,  but  also  often  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Violent  pain  moreover,  is  often  ameUorated  by  the  galvanic 
current  (Reuss).  This  is  applied  quite  w^eak  either  under  the  form  of 
the  electric  hand  or  by  means  of  a  small  electrode  shaped  to  fit  the  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball.  Of  internal  remedies  the  main  ones  that  act  to 
relieve  pain  are  the  sahcyl  preparations  (e.  g.,  aspirin). 

Free  bloodletting  by  means  of  six  to  ten  leeches  applied  to  the 
temple,  or  by  a  Heurteloup  artificial  leech,  may  very  greatly  diminish 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  bad  cases;  not  infrequently,  directly 
after  such  a  bloodletting  the  pupil  for  the  first  time  yields  to  the  action 
of  atropine,  while  before  this  it  had  remained  in  a  constant  state  of 
^  spasmodic  contraction.  If  the  disease  lasts  a  long  time,  the  bloodlet- 
ting may,  if  needed,  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  both  of  combating  the  inflamma- 
tion and  of  absorbing  the  exudate  is  energetic  diaphoresis  (see  page  308). 
For  absorbing  the  exudate  we  may  also  try  mercurial  treatment  (even 
in  non-syphihtic  cases)  or  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt — the  latter, 
however,  only  when  there  is  no  marked  inflammatory  irritation,  which 
might  be  increased  by  the  injections. 

The  hygienic  regulations  to  be  observed  in  iritis  require  first  of  all 
protection  from  the  light,  not  only  on  acc(?unt  of  the  photophobia  that 
is  generally  present,  but  also  because  light  excites  the  pupil  to  contrac- 
tion. For  the  latter  reason  the  protection  against  Hght  must  be  applied 
to  both  eyes,  since  with  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  one  eye  the  pupil 
of  the  other  also  tends  to  contract.  The  patient  is  kept  in  a  moderately 
darkened  room,  or  is  made  to  wear  dark  goggles.  This  is  better  than  a 
bandage,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  to  both  eyes.  The  patient 
.should  be  moderate  in  eating,  and  should  abstain  from  spirituous  bever- 
ages. Care  should  also  be  taken  to  secure  bodily  rest  by  the  avoidance 
of  all  physical  exertion  and  in  severe  cases  by  rest  in  bed.  The  healthy 
eye  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  strain  of  any  kind,  i.  e.,  reading,  etc. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  important  to  make  sure  that  the  bowels  of  the 
patient  move  easily. 
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2.  Causal  Indication, — With  reference  to  the  etiological  factor, 
syphilitic  iritis  gives  the  most  favorable  prognosis,  since  it  generally 
yields  promptly  to  an  energetic  antisyphiHtic  treatment.  The  chief  req- 
uisite here  is  promptness  of  action,  since  we  are  deahng  with  a  lesion 
in  which  a  few  days  may  produce  great  and  lasting  damage  (by  the 
formation  of  a  seclusio  or  occlusio  pupillae).  Hence  mercury  is  selected, 
and  this  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of  inunction  (from  2  to  4  gm. 
of  blue  ointment  being  rubbed  in  daily).  [Intramuscular  injections  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  or  an  albolene  emulsion  of 
mercury  saUcylate  are  also  used. — D.]  The  inunctions  [or  injections] 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  diseased  eye  has  become  perfectly  free 
from  discoloration  and  then  potassium  iodide  (up  to  3  gm.  a  day)  may 
be  used  for  after-treatment.  In  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  less 
value  is  attributed  to  specific  antisyphilitic  treatment  and  more  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

In  iritis  rheumatica  sodium  salicylate  or  aspirin  is  administered, 
although  not  always  with  success.  This  drug  also  does  good  service 
sometimes  in  other  forms  of  iritis,  especially  in  iritis  gonorrhoica,  [In 
the  latter  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  antigonorrhoeal 
serum  (John  Rogers). — D.] 

In  iritis  traumatica  the  causal  factor  is  first  of  all  to  be  eliminated, 
in  ca.se  it  still  continues  to  act.  Foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  iris;  portions  of  the  iris  that  are  much  contused  or  are  incarcerated 
are  to  be  excised.  A  swelling  or  luxated  lens  causing  iritis  must  be 
removed  from  the  eye.  To  combat  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  iced 
compresses  are  employed  in  very  recent  cases  in  addition  to  the  atropine. 
With  respect  to  those  traumatic  iritides  which  follow  an  operation,  the 
most  important  part  belongs  to  prophylaxis.  This  consists  in  strict 
antisepsis  during  the  operation;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  this 
has  been  employed  such  iritides  have  become  much  more  rare. 

3.  Operative  procedures  are  for  the  most  part  indicated  more  in  the 
sequelae  of  iritis  than  in  recent  inflammation.  Paracentesis  is  performed 
whenever  increase  of  tension  sets  in.  It  may  also  be  tried  in  cases 
of  long-persisting  inflammation  which  will  not  yield  to  other  reme- 
dies. As  the  aqueous  escapes,  the  deposits  upon  the  cornea  are  often 
washed  out  with  it,  and  their  escape  can  be  facilitated  by  rubbing 
the  cornea;  but  the  removal  of  such  deposits  is  not  the  proper  aim 
of  paracentesis. 

Iridectomy  is  not  performed  while  inflammation  still  exists,  save 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  since  if  we  perform  it  then  we  should  have 
reasr)n  to  fear  that  the  newly  made  pupil  would  be  closed  up  again  owing 
to  a  continuance  of  the  exudative  process.  Hence  we  undertake  an 
iridectomy  only  when  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  increase  of  tension,  or  as  a  last  resort  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  iritis  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  Otherwise  we 
wait  until  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course,  and  then  perform  an 
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iridectomy,  either  because  a  seclusio  or  occlusio  pupilla?  has  developed, 
or  as  a  prophylactic  in  relapsing  iritis  to  prevent  further  recurrences. 
And,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  an  end  is  put  once  and  for  all  to  recur- 
rences by  this  means;  in  other  cases,  however,  this  successful  result 
fails  to  occur. 

Enucleation  in  general  comes  up  for  consideration  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  incurable  bUndness  has  already  set  in.  It  is  then  indi- 
cated; (1)  If  the  eye  is  permanently  inflamed  and  painful;  (2)  if  we 
suspect  that  there  is  a  neoplasm  in  the  inflamed  eye  (§  79);  (3)  in  case 
of  sympathetic  irritation,  this  being  surely  and  permanently  reUeved 
by  the  enucleation;  (4)  if  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye 
threatens  to  occur.  In  the  last  case,  enucleation  has  this  great  proph- 
ylactic value  that  it  prevents  with  almost  absolute  certainty  the 
outbreak  of  sympathetic  inflammation.  But  if  we  wait  to  perform 
enucleation  until  the  first  signs  of  sympathetic  disease  show  themselves, 
we  are  generally  too  late.  Hence,  to  advise  enucleation  at  the  right 
moment  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that  the  physician  has  to 
perform.  To  do  this  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  inflammation  is  almost  confined  to  the  traumatic 
cases.  If  it  is  a  case  of  recent  inflammation,  enijcleation  is  indicated 
as  soon  as  we  see  that  blinding  of  the  injured  eye  is  inevitable.  We 
recognize  that  this  is  the  case  by  the  increasing  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
titative perception  of  Ught  (see  page  335).  If  the  traumatic  inflammation 
has  already  run  its  course,  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  atrophy  of 
the  eyeball  has  supervened,  enucleation  is  still  indicated  if  the  eye  is 
sensitive  to  pressure  or  if  it  gets  inflamed  often.  It  is  only  when  the 
eyeball  is  entirely  and  permanently  free  from  irritation  that  enucleation 
is  not  imperative.  But  the  patient  ought  to  be  warned  that  he  should 
report  immediately  for  enucleation,  if  pain  or  inflammation  happen 
to  set  in  anew. 

In  phthisis  bulbi  enucleation  is  not  generally  required.  Phthisis 
represents  the  outcome  of  panophthalmitis  of  which,  as  experience 
shows,  sympathetic  inflammation  is  only  very  exceptionally  a  sequel. 
Moreover,  phthisical  eyes  are  usually  free  from  irritation. 

When  sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  already  broken  out,  the  effect 
of  enucleation  is  uncertain.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  appears  to  exert  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  sympathetic  inflammation; 
in  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  of  no  avail. 

The  sympathetic  inflammation  itself  is  to  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  protection  of  the  diseased 
eye  from  light,  which  is  most  perfectly  attained  by  a  long-continued 
bandaging  of  the  eye.  [Sodium  salicylate  in  large,  frequently  repeated 
doses,  as  advised  by  Oifford,  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  remedy.  De 
Schweinitz  advises  full  doses  of  quinine. — D.]  Operations  generally 
give  a  bad  result,  since  they  start  up  the  inflammation  again,  so  that 
the  newly  formed  pupil  is  once  more  closed  by  fresh  exudate.     Hence 
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<;c«sxii':2£  ^re  ^i^^ste  ozily  when  k  is  abeoimdy  reqinäte  (e.  g.,  when 
ö'.Cifr  0*  ji<^>ur::  «j^'  increase  of  tension  :  otiier  openkdoos.  such  as.  for 
eT^"  zift.  3bZL  irldfe»r:o=>y  for  op:ic;ü  puipoees.  are  put  off  as  long  as 
z^jäsi\»yc~  irrerVrioly  for  years. 

72L  trotneat  of  '  the  Scqoeije  of  Iritis  and  IridM^ditis.— 
Itnit^y.'i  j>:-ic^*>-  r/r^tEck^'i  can  ofien  be  rapiured  by  the  employment  of 
ar.r>pcrrr  «iLer  by  itseif  or  in  combination  with  cocaine.  Here  it  is  not 
*>  ZL:i?L  a  aonz  c»>a:inue»l  acüon  as  a  ver>'  energetic  one  that  is  required. 
ac--i  :Lis  Is  !r:«Cf5:  cer.ainly  secured  by  placing  atropine  in  substance  in 
ti*  c»=>:-ii:<-:;val  sac.  S:ül  more  effectxial  societimes  is  the  alternate 
ose  -Tf  n:'>*:<!s  and  aay-iriarics.  the  pu|Hl  bräig  first  contracted  with 
eseriiye-  ".ben  sudienly  and  energeticaily  dilated  with  atropine.  But 
ärutte  zz£  iris  is  nia«ie  hji-peraeinic  by  eserine,  attempts  of  this  sort  must 
»>:  be  =iade  until  s«-j2ie  ::aie  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the 

Iz  is  frequently  possible  to  rupture  synechiae  which  are  narrow  and 
drawn  oat  into  a  poin: .  while  broad  synechiae  such  as  occtir  after  syph- 
il::ic  or  «y^ipathetic  iritis     withstand  all  attempts. 

.4i»ivte.'  »*tfüf">v-  *v»*<cA\<2  seclusio  pupilla?  demands  iridectomy 
unc>>n'i-ti»>r-illy.  the  •>b;eot  c:*ing  to  restore  the  commimication  between 
tbe  aTiterlor  ar.d  p-Ä-'rerior  chamtiers.  The  operation  is  often  difficult 
on  ÄC•^c•-i^.:  of  the  shall« »wness  of  the  anterior  chamber  tdue  to  protru- 
sion of  the  iris  .  ar^d  ais*:»  on  aoc»:»unt  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris.  Accord- 
inziy.  we  n^ist  often  Y-e  c«>ntemed  if  we  succeed  in  making  a  small 
op*-n:r^  in  the  iris.  Then  the  anterior  chamber,  in  consequence  of  the 
restoriti'^n  >:  the  •>-»nne»^ti»>n  between  the  two  chambere.  regadns  its 
n<pr:r-al  depth.  s*>  thit  a  sec»>nd  iridectomy  can  be  performed  later  under 
trv.^g»  fiV'>räbIe  'M»!i-i:ti«'.»ns- 

T.oz^  z^yiCK-.o'  r^^^üch-G  also  requires  iridectomy,  which,  however. 
L*  '-.fter.  v.:i  f  res.:!:,  as  •>!!  aooounr  of  the  adhesion  between  the  sur- 
fa?i5s  ::  the  :r>  :^tA  :he  leris  it  is  frequently  in: possible  to  excise  a  suf- 
£?irr.tl7  lirre  pie-.^e  •.«:  :he  ir>.  or  c^ecause  the  picment  layer  of  the  iris, 
whi^h  --jwr  rr^-xzL  fi^t  t.«  the  lens,  remains  arraohed  to  it.  In  such  cases 
th-T  :zly  rhiiLi:  *■>  *'.e  ii-ne  is  :o  remove  the  lens.  too.  even  if  it  is  still 
triz^iireLt  Wer.iel'-  extraction,  see  remarks  to  J  ld3>.  If  the  lens 
is  shriT-kr'    .r  irr^n:.  irl.i»-:«»my  is  indicated    see  $  15S>. 

In  ::',>■•  :'  :v  -r ■>'^<i//  enucleation,  is  indicated  subject  to  the  con- 
'i:t:  r>  r:*  rr.  "  p^ire  347.  >>me:;mes  enucleation  of  an  atrophic  eye- 
hill  i-  i'e:«:r»ri  ''::^-ply  f-r  c-csmetic  reasons,  when  the  eye  is  disfiguring 
ani.  m. re. v«rr.  i  «e^  n.-:  t  >Irrj*:e  :he  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  over  it. 

7>:  zz-.-yL  :-i  ~::-  ran  r;:*  be  i:::.L.'a:ed  ir.  r««arvi  :o  the  seuvlesB  nay  in  which 
cT'r-.'-'  >  ■.-''tz.  >^i.  i?  ■  *-ill  -5.  IT.:  ru::i:ely.  by  r.iary  cenerü  pnctitioiiers.  who 
.ur'l  i-.-  '-»r  z.  -rvrry  kir.i  of  rv-?  i:?e-.ise  In  njiny  o:i:!ieä^ — e.  f.,  in  coDJunct ix-al 
'»•irr:. — i"-  t  L-r  ^  '•  ■-  :n:y  s'lp^E-rdu:  .i*.  Vu-  äI^o  OÄ'.i«^s  the  psktient  annoyaiice  through 
ti*r  i.f-  iT'ri.-.  *^  :'  V-.-  :-  rr-iutn?*!  ':  y  :-<  -.;>«?:  är..i  :::  t»>-v*  which  hainp  a  tendency  to 
zi^  -:v:i-i  i-Tc  ijr  -:  jv  i.:*  Lilly  .r_r..::  £Tva:  ■.r.::r>-  ry  vk-emiininc  an  attack  of  acute 
jp-fc-i'.T-i     A!l^•.ri-I^y.  itr.'pLi»  should  b^  er.ipioj-^  only  u|x»n  quite  specific  indica- 
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tions,  and  should  be  applied  no  oftener  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  just  the  result  desired. 
Even  in  iritis  atropine  is  useless  if  the  pupillary  margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  through- 
out, and  the  iris  hence  can  not  retract. 

If,  after  an  iritis,  one  or  two  posterior  synechia?  are  left  which  do  not  rupture  when 
atropine  is  energetically  employed,  we  abstain  from  further  treatment  of  them,  since 
they  generally  do  no  liarm  to  the  eye.  At  the  present  time  we  have  entirely  desisted 
from  releasing  tliem  by  operation  (corelysis).  When,  however,  an  annular  synechia  is 
present,  we  ought  not  to  let  it  sUy,  but  must  make  an  iridectomy.  This  is  also  indicated 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  seclusion  of  the  pupil  is  not  yet  indeed  complete,  but  is  on 
tlie  verge  of  being  so,  only  one  small  spot  of.  the  pupillary  margin  being  free  from 
it.  For  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  clu-onic  irido-cyclitis,  we  can  count  upon  this  smaU 
spot's  soon  becoming  adherent  too,  and  in  that  case  it  is  better  not  to  wait  for  the  se- 
clusion of  the  pupil  to  become  complete.  It  is  particularly  advisable  not  to  do  so  if 
tlie  patient  lives  far  from  the  physician,  and  might  perliaps  let  the  proper  moment  for 
the  iridectomy  pass  by. 

In  sedusio  pupillae  the  iridectomy  is  made  upward.  If  occlusio  pupillae  is  simul- 
taneously present,  we  should,  according  to  the  ndes  laid  down  for  an  optical  iridectomy 
in  §  15(),  make  the  coloboma  to  the  inner  side  and  below.  But  even  in  these  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  iridectomy  upward,  because  it  is  so  often  the  case  that  the  lens 
afterward  becomes  opa^iue,  and  in  that  case  a  coloboma  situated  above  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage in  performing  the  extraction  that  will  be  required  later. 

In  cases  of  chronic  irido-chorioiditis,  iridectomy  is  not  only  mechanically  efficient 
by  removing  the  seclusio  pupilhe,  but  it  also  has  a  favorable  influence  up>on  the  entire 
nutritive  condition  of  the  eye.  The  vitreous  clears  up  and  the  sight  improves,  often 
for  ({uitc  a  long  time.  If  an  operation  is  done  upon  eyes  which  have  already  begim  to 
grow  softer — that  is,  are  on  tlie  road  to  atrophy — the  eye  in  favorable  cases  fills  out 
again,  and  the  ocular  tension  becomes  normal. 

Although  enucleation  generally  affords  a  sure  safeguard  against  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation of  the  other  eye,  nevertheless  a  series  of  cases  is  known  in  which  in  spite  of 
enucleation,  inflammation  has  subsequently  made  its  appearance.  In  every  instance 
it  has  set  in  within  a  short  time — from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks — after  the  enucleation. 
The  longest  interval  so  far  observed  is  forty-seven  days  (Shaw),  [fifty-three  days  in  a 
case  of  Stephenson's  cited  by  l)e  Schweinitz. — I).]  Yet  even  in  this  case  enucleation 
does  not  fail  to  exert  a  favorable  effect,  since  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the 
sympathetic  inflammation  runs  an  unusually  favorable  course,  probably  because 
the  removal  of  the  first  eye  prevents  the  constant  emission  from  it  of  new  impulses 
for  the  production  of  inflammation. 

II.  Injuries  op  the  Iris. 

73.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  previous  sec- 
tions in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  iris  and  their  consequences,  the  follow- 
ing special  varieties  of  injury,  which  are  most  frequently  observed  after 
contusions  of  the  eye,  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Under  the  name  of  iridodialysis^  is  designated  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  body.  We  then  find  on  one  side,  at  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris,  a  black  crescent  which  is  formed  by  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  its  insertion  at  this  spot,  so  that  we  can  there  look  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  189).  When  the  separation  is  pretty  con- 
siderable, the  edge  of  the  lens  (Z),  the  ciliary  processes  (;)).  and  the 
fibers  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn  stretching  l)etween  the  two  can  be  recog- 
nized by  means  of  lateral  illumination  in  the  gap  that  is  thus  produced. 

'From  Tpi«,  iris,  and  Xi^v^k  separation. 
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The  pupil  has  lost  its  round  form,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupillary 
margin  toward  the  side  of  the  iridodialysis  has  shortened  so  as  to  occupy 
the  chord  of  an  arc  instead  of  the  arc  itself  (Fig.  189,  a).  The  cause  of 
this  inward  displacement  of  the  pupillary  margin  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  separated  portion  of  the  iris  is  stretched  in  a  straight  line  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter.     By  this  means  it  is  withdrawn  from  its  inser- 


Fio.  189. — Ibxdodialtsis.    Magnified  2X1. 

The  pupillary  marsin  at  a  is  sloped  off  so  as  to  fonn  a  straight  line.  At  a  point  oorresDondinf;  to  this 
spot  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  ciliary  body  and  is  narrower  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  In  the  mtm^'al 
between  the  iris  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  seen  the  margin  of  the  lens,  U  uid  the  apices  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  p;  the  fine  radiating  striation  between  the  two  structuree  represents  the  xonula  of  Zinn. 
k,  circiuus  iridis  minor;  c,  contraction  furrows. 


tion  in  the  ciliary  body,  and  its  reunion  with  the  latter  is  rendered  forever 
impossible.  The  sight  is  but  little  affected  by  iridodialysis;  the  only 
thing  being  that,  if  the  eye  is  not  accurately  focused,  monocular  diplopia 
may  occur,  owing  to  the  formation  upon  the  retina  of  an  image  both 
by  means  of  the  pupil  and  also  of  the  peripheral  opening  (see  §  123). 


Fig.  190. 


FiQ.  191. 


Fio.  190. — Larok  Radial  Lacerations  of  the  Iris.  Above  lies  a  large  laceration,  whose  edges 
sape  widely  and  whose  upper  extremity,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  ciliary  border,  is  rounded  off. 
The  smaller  laceration,  winch  lies  clone  to  the  larger  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pupil,  retains  its 
original  acute-angled  shape.  The  pupil  is  dilatedT  and  for  obvious  reasons  lacks  the  black  rim  of 
retmal  pigment  in  that  part  of  its  circumference  occupied  by  the  lacerations. 

Fig.  191. — Small  Radial  Rupture  of  the  Margin  of  the  Pupil.  Magnified  2X1.  At  the  out- 
side and  above,  the  margin  of  the  pupil  i»  regular  and  is  nurrounded  by  the  black  line  of  the  retinal  pig- 
ment. At  the  inner  Hide  and  below,  this  line  is  wanting;  the  margin  of  the  pupil  here  is  irregular,  shows 
small  indentations,  and  is  retracteil  along  its  whole  extent  so  that  the  pupil  is  dilated  down  and  in. 


Iridodialysis  may  occur  to  any  extent,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible 
tear  to  complete  separation  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment.  In 
the  latter  case  the  iris  rolls  up  into  a  ball  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and  which  by  the  next  day  has  shrunken  into  an  in- 
conspicuous little  gray  mass.  If  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  has  been  at 
the  same  time  produced  by  the  injury,  the  separated  iris  may  be  ex- 
pelled altogether  from  the  eye  through  the  scleral  wound.     In  both 
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cases  complete  absence  of  the  iris,  irideremia^  or  aniridia  ^^  traumat- 
ica is  produced.  Again,  a  partial  expulsion  of  the  iris  from  the  eye 
may  occur,  especially  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  sclera,  and  thus  a  travr- 
matte  coloboma  is  produced. 

2.  Radiating  lacerations  which  start  from  the  pupil.  These  may 
extend  to  the  ciliary  margin,  so  that  the  pupil  at  the  site  of  laceration 
appears  to  be  prolonged  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  Gothic  arch  (Fig.  190).  Such  large  lacerations,  however,  are 
rare.  Generally  the  pupillary  margin  is  simply  torn  into  a  little,  and 
the  laceration  gapes  so  slightly  that  it  is  discovered  only  upon  careful 
examination,  especially  with  the 

aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  (Fig. 
191).  Such  small  lacerations  are 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis 
traumatica)  which  develops  after 
contusions  and  which  is  founded 
upon  the  weakening  or  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  due  to  the  lacer- 
ation. In  such  cases,  for  the 
most  part,  a  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  remains  permanently. 
The  ciliary  muscle,  too,  may 
be  paralyzed  by  a  contusion,  as 
manifested  by  the  diminution  of 
the  amplitude  of  accommodation 
(recession   of   the    near   point). 

3.  Inversion  of  the  iris  (Am- 
mon)  consists  in  its  being  turned 
back  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body  (o.  Fig.  192). 
The  iris  then  can  not  be  seen 
occupying  its  normal  place,  and 

looks  as  though  it  were  absent  altogether.  Total  inversion  of  the  iris  is 
very  rare.  Partial  dislocation  backward  is  more  frequently  observed. 
At  the  spot  where  this  takes  place  the  iris  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  a 
coloboma  appears  to  be  present  just  as  if  an  iridectomy  had  been  made. 
Injuries  of  the  iris  are  generally  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  blood  which  arises  from  the  ruptured  ves- 
sels of  the  iris  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  (hypha^ma), 
and  for  the  most  part  disappears  by  resorption  within  a  few  days. 
Then,  and  not  before,  are  we  able  to  investigate  completely  the  damage 
which  the  iris  has  sufTorcd  from  the  injury,  and  we  find  perhaps 
an  iridodialysis  or  radiating  lacerations.     But    often  even  then  it  is 


FiQ.  102. — Inversion  of  the  Iris.    Magnified  11 X  1. 

Fourteen  daya  previoii«  a  piece  of  wood  had  flown 
into  the  patient's  eye  while  he  waa  spUttinfC  wood. 
The  eye  nhowed  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  running  doee 
to  the  limbus.  The  iris  had  been  turned  over  back- 
ward and  made  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ciliary 
body.  It  18  retained  in  this  position  by  a  sli(|Eht 
exudation  membrane,  a;  this  is  attached  to  a  projec- 
tion of  iriH,  produced  by  the  bending  of  the  pupillarv 
portion  of  the  iris  ho  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with 
the  ciliary  portion.  Near  the  free  margin  of  the  iris 
the  pupillary  portion  makes  another  turn  backward, 
and  so  does  tne  sphincter  pupilUp,  which  is  seen  in 
cross  section  at  s. 


*From  Ipif  and  «pn^^«.  loneliness,  want.       ><^Fiom  «  privative,  and  tpic* 
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impossible  to  discover  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  iris,  and  so 
the  source  of  the  bleeding  remains  unknown.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  blood  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  laceration  of  Schlemm's  canal 
(Czermak). 

Treatment, — If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  after  the  injury  are  par- 
ticulariy  marked,  we  apply  iced  compresses  for  several  days;  in  other 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  injured  eye  under  a  bandage  and  to 
insure  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  secured,  if  need  be,  by  rest  in 
bed.  If  an  iridodialysis  can  be  made  out,  we  instill  atropine  in  order 
that  the  contracting  sphincter  shall  not  draw  the  iris  farther  away 
from  its  point  of  attachment;  in  radiating  lacerations,  however,  atro- 
pine is  contraindicated,  because  it  would  make  the  lacerations  gape 
still  more.  For  the  reabsorption  of  large  quantities  of  blood  diapho- 
retic treatment  may  be  initiated.  Iritis  is  generally  not  to  be  appre- 
hended after  injuries  of  the  iris  not  associated  with  the  perforation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  per- 
forating injuries,  see  page  257. 

Iridodialysis  is  sometimes  unintentionally  produced  in  operations  upon  the  iris. 
If  the  eye  that  is  being  operated  upon  makes  a  violent  movement  at  the  moment  when 
the  operator  grasps  the  iris  with  the  forceps,  the  iris  may  by  this  means  be  separated 
from  its  insertion  to  a  varying  extent,  or  even  in  part  be  torn  out  of  the  eye.  Great 
hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  always  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  accident. 
In  iridectomy  done  on  account  of  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  iridodialysis  may  also  be  pro- 
duced in  the  following  way:  The  operator  grasps  the  iris  and  tries  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
wound.  To  effect  this  it  ought  first  to  be  set  free  from  the  pupillary  membrane.  But 
if  the  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  iris  is  very  firm,  the  two  do  not  separate, 
but  the  membrane  and  also  the  iris  of  the  opposite  side  follow  the  course  of  the  traction, 
so  that  an  iridodialysis  is  produced  up>on  the  side  opposite  the  iridectomy.  Hence,  in 
such  cases,  the  iris  ought  always  to  be  first  released  from  the  pupillary  membrane  by 
lateral  movements  of  the  forceps  before  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Iridodialysis  is  produced  in  a  non-traumatic  way,  when  neoplasms  of  the  ciliary 
body  grow  out  into  the  anterior  chamber  so  as  gradually  to  push  the  iris  away  from  its 
insertion  (Figs.  188  and  195),  and  is  also  produced  by  traction  on  the  iris  (page  331). 

To  account  for  the  above-described  traumatic  changes  in  the  iris,  two  factors  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  flattening  which  the  cornea 
xmdergoes  through  tlie  contusion,  and  because  of  wliich  its  circumference  and  conse- 
quently also  the  circle  of  insertion  of  the  iris  Ijecome  larger.  If  this  enlargement  takes 
place  suddenly,  ttie  iris  can  not  adapt  itself  to  it  and  tears  away  in  places  from  its  inser- 
tion, so  that  iridodialysis  is  produced  (Arlt).  The  second  factor  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  tlie  blow  which  strikes  the  cornea  and  flattens  it  out  also  pushes  the  aqueous 
backward.  The  latter  tends  to  recede  and  pushes  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
anterior  cliamber,  which  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  is  formed  by  the  lens  and  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent  by  the  iris.  Fhe  latter,  when  pushed  backward,  finds  a  support  in  the  lens 
except  at  the  marginal  portion  of  tlie  iris  which  lies  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  lens. 
Here  the  posterior  chamber  is  deepest  and  is  bounded  posteriorly  only  by  the  feeble 
zonula  of  Zinn.  The  periphery  of  the  iris,  therefore,  forms  the  most  yielding  spot  in 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  anterior  cliamlx>r  and  the  one  which  is  the  first  to  give  way 
before  the  pressure  of  the  receding  aqueous.  Hence  the  iris  is  bulged  out  backward 
by  the  aqueous  so  as  to  form  a  sac  extending  as  far  as  the  zonula,  or,  if  this  ruptures, 
extending  even  into  the  vitreous  (Fig.  193,  u).  The  direct  consequences  of  this  disloca- 
tion of  the  iris  are  threefold:  marked  stretching  of  the  fibers  of  the  iris  in  a  radial  direc- 
tion; dilatation  of  the  pupil;  and,  finally,  in  extreme  cases,  rupture  of  the  zonula. 
The  first  factor  may  result  in  iridodialysis.    The  sudden  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may 
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cause  radiating  lacerations  of  the  sphincter  and  consequently  paralysis  of  the  latter. 
The  rupture  of  the  zonula  causes  tremulousness,  subluxation,  or  luxation  of  the  lens. 
If  the  backward  dislocation  of  the  iris  and  the  consequent  recession  of  its  pupillary 
margin  are  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree  to  cause  the  latter  to  slip  back  over  the  edge  of 
the  lens,  the  lens  being  no  longer  held  in  place  by  the  zonula  wiU  slip  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  is  then  held  captive  by  the  iris,  which  again 
contracts  beliind  it  Gu^w^tion  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber).  Finally,  the 
sac-like  intrusion  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  may  be  so  extensive  that  the  iris  at 
one  spot  is  completely  reversed  and  points  straight  backward  (Fig.  193,  o)  and 
inversion  of  the  iris  is  produced  (Förster). 

A  small  sharp-edged  hole  may  be 
made  in  the  iris  by  foreign  bodies,  partic- 
ularly fragments  of  metal,  entering  the  eye. 
If  such  a  hole  is  not  blocked  by  blood  or 
exudation  it  never  grows  together  but 
remains  unclianged  all  through  life.  Upon 
this  fact  depends  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing a  permanent  communication  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  in 
scclusio  pupilla?  by  making  a  small  hole  in 
the  iris  (transfixion,  §  158).  For,  provided 
it  is  not  inflamed,  the  iris  has  no  tendency 
to  cover  over  raw  surfaces  by  cicatrization 
as,  for  example,  the  cornea  does.  Thus  in 
tlie  iris  stump  which  is  produced  by  an 
iridei'tomy  we  find,  even  many  years  later, 
the  tissue  as  smoothly  divided  and  as  bare 
as  it  was  directly  after  the  operation 
(Fig.  114). 

After  injuries,  especially  concussions 
with  rupture  of  the  sclera,  there  is  often  produced  laceration  of  the  dliary  body  at  its 
attachment  or  even  an  entire  separation  of  it  from  the  sclera.  This  sort  of  injury  is 
found  quite  often  in  anatomical  specimens,  while  clinically  it  cannot  be  diagnosticated, 
because  we  cannot  see  the  ciliary  l)ody  in  the  living  eye.  By  laceration  of  this  sort  the 
anterior  chamber  is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  space  between  the  sclera 
on  one  hand  and  the  ciliary  body  and  chorioid  on  the  other  (perichorioidal  space).  It 
thus  becomes  possible  for  the  aqueous  to  enter  this  space  and  detach  the  chorioid  from 
tlie  sclera  (see  Detachment  of  the  Chorioid,  §  78). 


FiQ.  193. — Im'EKSiON  OF  THK  Iri8.    Schkmatic. 


The  cornea  i»  flattened,  and  consequently  the 

lueou8  u)  puHhed  backward  by  the  force  which 

acts  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea.     An  a  result 


of  thiM,  the  iri»  in  its  lower  i>art,  u,  bulges  out  in 
the  form  of  a  »ac,  but  at  ita  upper  part,  o,  is  com- 
pletely reversed,  so  as  to  point  straight  backward. 


III.  Tumors  of  the  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body. 

74.  1.  Cysts  of  the  Iris. — Serous  cysts  occur  in  the  iris.  These  are 
filled  with  a  clear  substance,  and  develop  within  the  stroma  of  the  iris, 
so  that  their  walls  are  formed  by  rarefied  iris  tissue  (Fig.  194).  They 
develop  after  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  and  grow  very  gradu- 
ally until  they  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  fill  half 
or  more  than  half  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Then  elevation  of  tension 
supervenes,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  eye  becomes  entirely  blind.  To 
prevent  this,  the  cysts  must  be  removed  in  season  by  an  operation. 
This  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  cyst;  the  forceps  is  entered  through  the  inci- 
sion, and  the  cyst,  together  with  the  adjoining  iris,  is  drawn  out  and 
excised.  Often  complete  removal  is  not  possible,  in  which  case  a  recur- 
rence of  the  cyst  is  to  be  expected,  which  will  require  a  new  operation. 
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2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Iris. — This  is  observed  in  children  and  young 
people.  It  occurs  as  disseminated  (mihary)  tuberculosis  and  as  con- 
globated (sohtary)  tubercle — i.  e.,  either  in  the  form  of  small  nodules  or 
as  a  larger  growth  resembling  a  neoplasm.  In  the  milder  cases  recovery 
may  take  place,  while  in  the  severe  cases  the  eye  is  usually  lost.  The 
treatment  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  combating  the  local  symptoms 
of  iritis,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  tuberculosis 
by  hygienic  means,  internal  remedies,  and  injections  of  tuberculin.  But 
if  the  disease,  nevertheless,  keeps  on  and  blindness  is  impending,  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  eye  by  enucleation,  that  it  may  not  be  the  source 

of  a  further  extension  of  the  tuberculosis. 
3.  Sarcomata, — Sarcomata  of  the  iris  are 
for  the  most  part  pigmented,  brown  tumors, 
which  grow  at  first  slowly,  afterward  more 
rapidly,  until  they  fill  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  finally,  breaking  through  the  envelopes 
of  the  eye,  extend  their  growth  exteriorly. 
Sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  body  remain  for  a 
long  time  unnoticed,  since  they  are  covered 
by  the  iris.  It  is  not  until  they  have  reached 
a  certain  size  that  they  are  seen  as  a  brown 
projection  behind  the  iris,  or  are  recognized 
by  their  growing  forward  into  the  anterior 
chamber  (Fig.  195).  This  latter  process  takes 
place  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber,  where  they 
push  the  iris  away  from  its  insertion  (irido- 
dialysis).  With  regard  to  their  subsequent 
course,  sarcomata  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
body  resemble  those  which  spring  from  the 
chorioid,  to  which  reference  must  be  made  for 
particulars  (§  79).  The  only  treatment  for 
these  tumors  is  radical  removal,  which  should 
be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  Very  small  sarcomata  of  the  iris  can 
be  removed  by  iridectomy,  those  parts  of  the  iris  which  bear  the  nod- 
ules of  the  tumor  being  excised.  Larger  sarcomata  of  the  iris,  and  also 
sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  body,  require  the  enucleation  of  the  eye 
without  delay. 

Serous  cysts  of  the  iris  are  a  very  rare  affection.  They  appear  under  the  form  of 
grayish,  transparent  vesicles  whose  anterior  wail  usually  shows  still  one  or  two  fibers 
of  rarefied  iris  tissue,  and  also  some  pigment.  When  they  have  reached  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  they  flatten  out  upon  it,  while  the  cornea  at  the  point  of  apposition 
becomes  cloudy,  a»  it  always  does  when  in  contact  with  foreign  tissue.  Meanwhile  the 
cyst  has  already  reached  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  and  pushes  it  forward  into 
the  pupil,  so  tliat  the  latter  becomes  kidney-shaped,  and  afterward  even  reduced  to  a 
slit.  Moreover,  the  cyst  keeps  extending  backward,  too,  and  thus  causes  tilting  and 
afterward  opacity  of  the  lens.  All  these  factors  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  vision,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  frequently  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  whose  vision  has  already  been  im- 
paired by  the  injury. 


Fia  IM. — Ct»t  of  the  Irib. 


The  c>rBt  oocupiea  the  inner 
lower  portion  of  the  anterior  cham- 
her.  ft  is  round,  gray,  and  tran«- 
lucent,  and  diiiplays  on  its  surface 
delicate,  radiating  fibers,  which 
belong  to  the  interior  layers  of  the 
iris.  Its  upper  and  outer  margin 
covers  the  somewhat  distorted  pu- 
pil, which  appears  as  a  dark  oval 
spot  showing  through  the  cyst  at 
a  point  about  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  Bordering 
the  cyst  on  the  outer  side  is  a  ver- 
tioftl,  white,  linear  cicatrix  in  the 
cornea,  originating  from  a  perfor- 
ating injury  that  was  caused  by 
a  kick  from  a  hoof  thirty  years 
before.  From  all  sides  the  iris 
is  drawn  into  the  cicatrix,  and, 
owing  to  the  tension  thus  pro- 
duced, the  part  of  the  irin  that  runs 
upward  nhows  a  partial  dehiscence 
of  its  fibers. 
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Cases  of  congenital  serous  cysts  have  been  observed;  also  cases  of  pearl  q^ats,  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  serous  cyst«  by  their  contents,  which  are  pultaceous,  tallowy, 
or  like  gruel;   in  rare  cases  hairs  are  also  found  in  them. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  cysts  has  proved  that  their  walls  are  formed  by 
iris  tissue,  wliile  their  inner  surface  is  lined  with  epithelium,  which  secretes  the  serous 
contents  of  the  cyst;  in  the  pearl  cysts  the  pultaceous  content«  are  formed  by  the 
epithelial  cells  which  are  constantly  thrown  off  from  the  inner  surface  and  imdergo 
fatty  disintegration. 

We  have  as  yet  no  certain  explanation  for  the  development  of  cysts  except  for  the 
most  ordinary  kind,  namely  the  traumatic  cysts.  Normally  there  are  nowhere  in  the 
iris  either  glands  or  epithelium  so  that  retention  cysts  are  not  to  be  thought  of.    The 


Fig.  105. — Melano-sarcoma  op  the  Ciliary  Body.    Horizontal  Section  trrouqh  the  Left 
Eyeball  of  a  Thirty-eight-year-old  Woman.     Magnified  2X1. 

The  tumor  start«  from  the  nasal  side«  n«  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  moet  anterior  portions  of 
the  chorioid,  and  forms  a  hemisphere  extending  into  the  mterior  of  the  eye.  The  bright  spots  and 
Btrisp  in  the  tumor  represent  crom  sections  of  the  numerous  broad  and  thin-walled  blood-vessds.  At 
its  anterior  border  the  new  growth,  which  has  perforated  the  root  of  the  iris,  has  pushed  its  way  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  was  visible  in  the  living  eye  as  a  brownish  mass  filTmg  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber.  The  iris  is  detached  from  its  insertion  by  the  tumor  (iridodialysis).  Behind  the  iris  the 
i  bulges  forward  nearly  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  the  nasal  portion  of  the  lens  having  disappeu^ed  by 


erosion,  and  so  given  way  to  the  advancing  tumor.  The  lens  has  consequently  suffered  but  an  incon- 
siderable displacement  to  the  tempoittl  sici^ — enough,  nevertheless,  to  inake  its  edge  abut  against  the 
apices  of  the  ciliary  processes  there  and  flatten  them  out  somewhat.  The  lens  is  transparent,  and  the 
lens  capsule  uninjured.  The  retina  is  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  new  growth,  but  elsewhere  is 
detached.  There  was  no  detachment,  however,  in  the  living  eye,  this  condition  having  been  caused 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  in  the  hardening  fluid.  Before  enucleation  the  eye  had  normal  ten- 
sion and  a  visual  acuity  of  i^i. 


epithelium  must  have  gotten  into  the  iris  from  outside.  How  this  is  possible  is  clear  to 
us  when  we  remember  that  in  the  process  of  healing  in  wounds  of  the  cornea  the  epi- 
thelium on  the  surface  usually  grows  rapidly  down  into  the  deeper  parts  (epithelial 
indippiug,  Fig.  114).  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  epithelium  extends  beyond  the 
inner  orifice  of  the  wound  and  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  that  case  it  grows  on  along 
the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  covers  both  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
and  the  anterior  stirface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  196,  />  and  b).  Such  a  formation  of  an  epithelial 
lining  for  the  anterior  chamber,  which  may  receive  the  name  of  an  anterior-chamber 
cyst,  cannot  be  diagnosticated  clinically,  since  the  epithelium  is  transparent;  but  it  is 
very  destructive  to  the  eye  as  it  leads  to  increase  of  tension  because  the  epithehal 
lining  hinders  filtration  through  the  sinus  of  the  chamber.  If  the  iris  abut«  on  the 
posterior  orifice  of  the  wound  the  epithelium  as  it  grows  into  the  deeper  parts  gets  into 
it  (Fig.  196);  it  pushes  the  layers  of  the  iris  further  and  further  apart  and  becomes 
developed  into  an  iris  cyst  (Stölting). 
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Cyil'-Uke  stmcturee  (pseudJKynUt)  may  be  produced  by  tlie  fact  tbat  poitknia  «f 
the  anterior  chamber  become  sacciilatad  by  adhi^sioniä  of  tLe  iris  to  the  cioroea,  and 
portions  of  the  posterior  chamber  by  adhesions  between  the  irb  and  the  lens — such 
i^eetilated  portions  afterward  dilating  fnmi  accumulation  of  the  bquid  contained  in 
them. 


Fio.  196. — ^MiöR.iTio^  Of  EpiTasLiuu  into  the  Iktebiok  of  toe  Ete.    Magmfied  30  X  L 

After  an  opermion.  by  (lap  inciHiuo  for  a  senile  cataraot  a  good  h***ling  tcwk  pUetr  at  J\r.*t  but  after 
twu  year»  incrva.'««  «jf  ten^tion  f<9X  in.  The  eye  became  hlinii  und  Luiii  lo  bv  enuAeikted  hec».use  of  tbe 
conMtant  pain.  The  fieure  *liowi*  the  nite  of  the  ticar  which  lip-s  alif»«e(hcr  in  the  corneal  liASiie,  but* 
üeverthele,'*?,  is  cover».l  by  the  limbiifl,  L.  Ho  h  the  upper  *>r  peripheraL  üinl  //«,  the  loww  or  central 
lip  of  the  wcmticj.  The  epitbehum  üf  the  litubuia  i^rowei  over  iMith  VipA  of  the  wound  down  ifito  the  deeper 
parts  and  hent»  farmA  a  boUow  tub«  whru^  Uimen,  liowever^  lu  many  places  ha.«  tliüappeared  owio^  lo 
th«  free  surfaces  b^os  in  AppcMltLon,  Since  the  epithelial  tube  rloe^  nut  extend  in  a  straight  line  in 
it«  poaaaKe  to  th«  deeper  part«  the  leetion  hoü  not  traverse«!  it  in  it,H  whole  leni^th  but  shows  only  stitp- 
arate  portions  of  it*  Thup  wu  see  the  epitlielial  indipping  on  the  s^iirtace*  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
ioU-  a  portion  of  the  epithelial  tube,  and  ia(#ily  far  down  the  openitifi;  of  the  tube  into  the  anteiicM- 
ehamber  at  the  «pot  where  Descemet V  mcmbrafie,  D,  viom  cut  tUrougli,  The  epithelium  wuidii  over 
thi«  rut  edge  and  linen  the  po«iterior  surface  of  L>efteemetV  membrane  in  a  «iiiKle  layer  of  oeUs.  On  the 
other  aide,  the  cpithehum  linos  the  surface  of  the  ifj;*,  J,  foi-miiuE  here  a  »tratufo  «)Eieifftinj£  of  sevenü 
LayerFi.*  The  light  spot»,  b^  in  the  epithelium  are  produced  by  mueou»  degenerntinn  of  individual  eeUs 
(beakef  celbu  l^ince  the  epithelium  liaei^  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  antsfior  chacuber  it 
form?  an  otnterior-chambfr  cyai  (Winterttteiuer). 

The  upper  e^lg«  of  the  eut  in  Deneemet'ii  mepibrane  b  tuiried  aomewhat  forward  and  i»  neparaie«! 
hy  «car  tinsue  from  the  low^er  ^tue*  Thij»  sear  titmet  on  the  one  hand,  jUtA  nomewhat  into  the  wouncl 
canal  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attaehee  (he  irie  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  wound  canal.  In  Ibe 
iriü  we  can  recogniie  the  muscular  iibem  c^f  the  Bphineter  pupiUfe  (at  /K  and  behind  this»  a  nodular 
inflammatory  inmt ration,  K.  Between  the  latter  and  the  scar  ÜMiue  lie^  an  i^let  of  eiiitheliutn  inclos- 
ing a  ümall  ca%'tty.  Thi*4  epithelium  Ia  likewise  fieri ved  from  the  epilhehal  iiibe  whieh  had  enteted 
the  witufid  carifti,  but  the  connecting  part  between  the  latter  and  the  epjlhellal  vesicle  haw  not  been 
traversed  hy  ihe  necttoii  and  henee  this  vesicle  appean*  here  (ike  an  inlet  of  epithelium.  The  Inlte-r  con-» 
ntitttie-^  the  first  b«trinniiig  of  an  irii  ejttt.  if  the  eye  hafl  not  been  enueieated  tiie  cavity  of  the  ve^sicle 
would  prrtliiihlv  h;iv«  bet^jine  progrreitBivcly  hirier^  *o  that  the  vesicle  would  have  peiietrate'i  furtlier 
and  furthr*r  into  th**  liiMuc  of  the  iri«.  The  iria  would  thu«  have  been  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a 
pu9terinr  his  er  of  li'-^ue  which  would  have  fonned  the  anterior  and  ponterior  walls  of  ihe  cy^t.  In  time 
perhaps  the  epithelial  tube  l>ing  within  the  eomeäl  «ear  might  have  disappeared  by  a  proeea»  of  atro* 
pby»  «o  that  Ihe  cyst  of  the  iria  would  have  appeartd  like  an  independant  epithelial  atructiuie. 


Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cysta  of  the  irk  are  the  ttjMieercua  pestcles,  which 
in  very  rare  cases  are  observed  in  the  anterior  cliamber.  They  either  lie  free  in  the 
latter  or  arc  attached  to  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Tubercuhm^  of  the  irm  is  a  disease  that  is  well  understood,  as  it  can  be  produced 
experimentally.    Gohnheim  has  shown  that  tuljercul<»is  iritis  can  be  set  up  by  the  intro- 
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auction  of  tuberculous  masses  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  tuberculous  masses 
(fragments  of  excised  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands,  granulations  removed  from  tuber- 
culous joints  by  scraping,  etc.)  must  be  aseptic — i.  e.,  free  from  pyogenic  germs — as 
otherwise,  upon  their  inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  violent  irido-cyclitis  or 
even  panophthalmitis  would  be  produced,  by  which  the  eye  would  be  destroyed.  It 
is  safer,  therefore,  to  employ  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  for  the  inoculation.  The 
fragments  of  tuberculous  tissue,  when  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  excit« 
there  a  slight  irritation,  which,  after  a  few  days,  disappears  again.  As  the  fragments  of 
tissue  themselves  are  also  rapidly  absorbed,  the  eye  soon  appears  perfectly  normal 
again,  as  if  the  inoculation  had  remained  without  result.  .But  in  twenty  or  thirty  days 
afterward  tlie  eye  begins  to  become  red  once  more,  and  the  phenomena  of  iritis  make 
their  appearance;  at  the  same  time  small  gray  nodules  are  noticed  in  the  iris.  These 
increase  in  number,  become  confluent,  afterward  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  finally 
break  their  way  through  to  the  outside.  Generally  the  animal  experimented  on  after- 
ward perishes  from  the  development  of  general  tuberculosis  due  to  infection  starting 
from  tlie  eye.  Tuberculous  iritis  is  employed  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  tuber- 
culous nature  of  excised  pieces  of  tissue,  for  which  purpose  we  introduce  the  latter  into 
the  anterior  cliamber  of  a  rabbit's  eye,  and  see  if  tuberculous  nodules  develop  after  the 
usual  period  in  the  iris. 

The  tulKjrculosis  of  the  iris  experimentally  introduced  in  animals  is  a  primary 
tul)erculosis,  but  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  in  man  is  secondary — i.  e.,  has  originat-ed  from 
another  tuberculous  focus  somewhere  in  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases 
of  tuberculosis  of  tlie  iris,  signs  of  tuberculous  disease  in  other  organs  G^ngs,  lymphatic 
glands,  bones,  etc.)  are  also  found.  In  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  patients  appear  to 
have  been  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  their  eye  trouble,  but  even  in  these  cases 
a  primary  tuberculous  focus  (c.  g.,  caseous  bronchial  glands),  although  not  demonstrable 
clinically,  must  be  assumed  to  exist — in  fact,  the  iris,  on  account  of  its  protected  situa- 
tion, can  not  be  infected  by  tubercle  bacilli  from  without,  as,  for  example,  the  con- 
junctiva can,  in  which  primary  tuberculosis  is  not  so.  very  rare. 

Disneminaied  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  occurs  in  man  under  the  form  of  an  iritis,  which 
presents  as  its  characteristic  feature  the  small,  gray,  transparent  nodules  spoken  of. 
These  keep  changing  slowly,  some  disappearing  while  others  are  being  newly  formed. 
Recovery  may  finally  take  place;  not  infreciuently,  however,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
occurs  in  consetjuence  of  plastic  irido-cyclitis.  The  disease  often  develops  in  both  eyes. 
Removal  of  individual  nodules  through  excision  l)y  an  iridectomy  of  the  portion  of  iris 
bearing  them  is  generally  useless,  since  new  nodules  form  afterward  in  other  parts  of 
the  iris. 

The  solitary  tubercle,  as  so  far  observed,  is  confined  to  one  eye.  It  either  develops 
simultaneously  with  the  miliary  nodules,  or,  more  frequently,  without  them  and  with- 
out any  symptoms  of  iritis,  so  that  it  resembles  a  neoplasm;  indeed,  it  was  at  first 
descril)ed  as  such  by  Von  Ciraofe,  under  the  name  of  granuloma,  because  Virchow,  who 
made  the  anatomical  examination  of  the  tumor,  described  it  as  granulation  tissue.  Ito 
sub«e<iuent  course  seems  at  first  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  a  neoplasm,  since  the  tumor 
keeps  steadily  enlarging,  and  finally,  perforating  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  pushes  out 
in  the  form  of  an  exul)erant  growtli.  Hut  then,  instead  of  a  larger  tumor  develop- 
ing from  this,  which  keeps  growing  on  indefinitely,  the  growth  breaks  down,  so  that 
ultimately  nothing  is  left  of  the  eyelmll  but  an  atropine  stump.  Haab  was  the  first  to 
bring  proof  of  the  fact  that  these  tumors,  formerly  designated  as  granulomata,  are 
tul)ercles.  As  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  however,  this  mistake  in  diagnosis  would 
be  of  little  significance,  since  enucleation  is  indicated  alike  in  the  case  of  a  neoplasm 
and  in  that  of  a  granuloma.  The  eye  which  liarbors  a  granuloma  is,  in  fact,  lost  for 
purposes  of  vision,  and  may  Ixicome  the  source  of  a  general  tul)erculous  infection. 

Solitary  tuberculous  tumors  have  also  been  ol)8erved  in  the  ciliary  IxKly. 

Tuberculin  is  used  both  for  diagnostic  and  for  therapeutic  purp>oscs.  The  former 
application  of  it  comes  up  for  consideration  in  those  not  infnMjuent  cases  of  iritis,  in 
which  nodules  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  iris  but  do  not  have  quite  the  typical 
look  of  tuberculous  nodules.    We  inject  1  mg.  of  the  old  kind  of  tuberculin,  and  ascer- 
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tain  whether  there  is  any  resulting  general  reaction  (increaBe  oC  temperature)  or  any 
local  reaction  in  the  eye.  For  therapeutic  purposes  we  use  the  new  tuberculin  T  of 
which  we  always  take  care  not  to  inject  such  a  quantity  that  either  a  general  or  local 
reaction  shall  occur.  We  begin  with  a  dose  which  contains  0.002  mg.  oC  the  diy  sub- 
stance and  which  increases  by  0.002  mg.  for  each  injection,  the  injections  being  repeated 
every  other  day.  When  we  get  up  to  a  doee  of  0.02  mg..  it  is  to  be  increased  by  0.02 
mg.  each  time.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  to  continue  these  injections  for  many  weeks  in 
order  to  attain  a  successful  result  (Hippel.  Senior). 

Besides  occurring  in  tuberculosis,  iritis  with  the  formation  of  nodules  also  occurs  in 
leuoemia  and  pseudoleuca^mia.  Under  the  name  of  ophihalmia  nodaaa  is  denoted  the 
affection  resembling  tubereulosis  produced  by  the  entry  of  cat^pillar  haiis  into  the 
conjunctival  sac.  Some  weeks  or  months  later  nodules  develop  with  violent  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  in  the  ins  and  often  also  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  Kxamination 
of  the  excised  nodules  shows  that  they  contain  caterpillar  hairs  (Fagenstecher  and 
others«. 

The  name  of  granuloma  of  the  iris  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  granulating  pro- 
lapses of  the  iris  when  they  develop  into  small,  mushroom-shaped  growths.  It  is  better 
not  to  use  this  designation;  it  gi\*es  nse.  on  the  one  hand,  to  confusion  with  the  tubercles 
called  granuloma,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  incorrect  assumption  that  the  growth 
in  question  is  a  neoplasm. 

Benign  tumors,  called  mtianomata,  occur  in  the  iris.  They  are  found  und«*  two 
different  forms:  The  first  consists  in  the  outgrowth  of  a  bladüsh  tumor  from  the  stroma 
of  the  iris  into  t  he  anterior  chamber.  This  kind  of  melanoma  arises  from  the  proliferation 
of  the  iNgmented  stroma  cells  of  the  iris.  The  second  kind  of  melanoma  has  its  seat  at 
the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  It  develops  from  the  ceDs  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
at  the  spot  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  at  the  edge  of  the 
pupil.  Here  small  blackish-brown  nodules  develop  which  project  into  the  pupQ.'* 
Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  they  become 
separated  from  the  pupillary  margin  and  then  lie  free  in  the  anterior  chamber.  A  feature 
common  to  both  kinds  of  melanoma  is  that  they  are  benign  tumors  which  reach  only  a 
certain  size.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  known  in  which  pigmented  sarcomata  have  after- 
ward developed  from  melanomata  of  the  first  kind. 

The  differenlial  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  iris  sometimes  presents  difficulties.  A 
non-piymented  nodular  tumor  in  the  iris  may  be  a  syphilitic  growth  (papule  or  gumma), 
a  solitary  tubercle,  an  unpigmented  sarcoma,  or  a  granulation  tumor  which  has  formed 
about  a  foreign  body  imbedded  in  the  iris.    The  distinguishing  marks  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  granulation  tumors  contain  most  N-essels  and  are  hence  usuafly  reddish. 
The  vascularity  of  the  sarcomata  varies,  but  is  often  also  quite  considerable:  the  syph- 
ilitic growths  ha\-e  fewer,  the  tuberculous  masses  scarcely  any  vessels  passing  through 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  tubercles,  small  gray  tubercidous  nodules  of  characteristic 
appearance  are  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  tumor. 

2.  Papules  of  the  iris  are  situated  only  at  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  margins — never 
at  other  <pot< — while  oilier  tumors  may  take  their  origin  from  any  point  whatever  of 
the  surface  of  the  iris. 

3-  With  s\-philitic  and  tuberculous  tunK>rs.  iritis  appears  earlier  than  with  sar- 
comata. 

4.  Tuljeri'le  Ls  found,  as  a  nile.  only  in  people  under  twenty,  while  both  the  other 
kinds  of  tutnors  \i5ually  occur  after  that  age. 

5.  Particular  imponance  must  he  attached  to  the  general  examination  of  the 
patient,  with  the  purp*>se  of  detennining  whether  there  is  any  evidence  pointing  to 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  Ixxiy  in  the  iris,  or  s\Tiipt<>nis  of  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  are 
found  in  ox  her  onerans.  I  n  doubtful  cases  it  is  justifiable  to  initiate  an  energetic  mercurial 
treatment,  from  the  result  of  which  a  conclusion  niav  l^  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the 


'=  Such  p'rmentar>-  out^owtb*  occur  normally  and  crratly  developed  in  the  iris  of  the  horse, 
fomuiif:  tr;e  ^•o-ca;.«»!  grape  kernel«. 
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Among  the  pigmented  tumors,  pigmented  sarcomata  and  melanomata  (of  the  first 
variety)  resemble  each  other  exceedingly.  They  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
only  by  determining,  from  the  previous  history  or  from  observation,  whether  a  process 
of  growth  is  going  on  or  not. 

As  tumors  of  very  rare  occurrence  may  be  mentioned:  Vascular  tumors  (Mooren, 
Schirmer^;  myomata  (Lagrange)  and  myo-sarcomata  (De  Wecker  and  Iwanoff,  Dresch- 
feld.  Deutschmann)  springing  from  the  ciliary  muscle;  epithelial  growths  resembling 
adenoma  and  carcinoma,  originating  from  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinse 
(Badal,  Lagrange,  Lawford,  etc.);  metastatic  carcinoma  (Uhthoflf);  and,  lastly,  lepra 
nodules  (Bull  and  Hansen). 

IV.    DiSORDEBS   OF   MOTILITY   OF  THE   IbIS. 

75.  Disorders  of  motility  of  the  iris  manifest  themselves  in  dimin- 
ished reaction  of  the  latter,  but  chiefly  in  an  alteration  of  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil.  This  alteration  is  particularly  striking  when  the  disease 
affects  but  one  eye,  so  that  a  difference  in  the  pupils  (anisocoria  *^)  re- 
sults. This  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition,  since 
in  the  normal  state  the  two  pupils  are  of  the  same  size  under  all  cir- 
cumstances [see,  however,  page  306].  The  pathological  alterations  of 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  comprise  dilatation  (mydriasis),  and  contraction 
(miosis)  of  the  pupil.  Either  of  these  conditions  may  be  brought  about 
by  spasm  (active  or  spastic  processes)  or  by  paralysis  (passive  or  para- 
lytic processes).  Spastic  mydriasis  is  produced  by  active  contraction 
of  the  dilatator;  paralytic  mydriasis,  on  the  contrary,  by  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter.  The  converse  is  true  of  miosis;  spastic  miosis  being 
referable  to  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  paralytic  miosis  to  pa- 
ralysis of  the  dilatator. 

(a)  Mydriasis. 

Spastic  mydriasis  accompanies  conditions  of  cerebral  irritation  of 
the  most  widely  differing  kinds  [and  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
(see  page  367).— D.] 

Paralytic  mydriasis  is  far  more  frequent.  It  is  caused  by  paralysis 
of  the  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  whose  branches  innervate  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary 
muscle.  These  two  muscles  are  hence  generally  found  to  be  paralyzed 
simultaneously  (ophthalmoplegia  interna  [or  interior]).  The  oculo- 
motor paralysis  may  he  a  diffused  one — i.  e.,  affect  several  or  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  nerve — or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  pupil  (either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  muscle  of  accommodation).  Such  isolated 
paralyses  occur — 1.  In  syphilis.  2.  In  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  most  frequently  in  tabes  and  progressive  paralysis,  which 
are  also  so  often  connected  with  syphilis.  3.  Through  the  action  of 
poisons.  Among  these  belong,  above  all,  the  alkaloids  known  as  my- 
driatics.    Paralysis  of  the  pupil  and  of  accommodation  also  occurs  in 

"  From  a  privative.  T<r<K,  equal,  and  «opij,  pupil. 
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case  of  poisoning  by  the  toxic  principles  of  putrefaction  (rotten  meat, 
fish,  sausages,  etc.).     4.  After  diphtheria  (cf.  §   151). 

Paralysis  of  the  pupil  and  of  accommodation,  occurring  after  con- 
tusions and  in  case  of  increased  tension,  are  accounted  for  by  an  en- 
tirely local  lesion  of  the  sphincter  and  the  muscle  of  accommodation. 
In  the  case  of  contusions,  besides  the  concussion,  small  lacerations  and 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  muscles  are  also  met  with.  In  the  case 
of  increased  tension  the  paralysis  is  produced  by  the  pressure  upon  the 
nerves,  with  which  afterward  is  associated  an  actual  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibers. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  complete  blindness  (amaurosis)  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  disorder  of  motility  of  the  iris,  but  simply  as  a  phys- 
iological cessation  of  the  pupillary  reflex  when  the  perception  of  light 
is  absent. 

(b)  Miosis, 

Spastic  miosis  is  observed  in  beginning  meningitis.  The  greatest 
degree  of  spastic  miosis  is  produced  by  the  alkaloids  which  contract 
the  pupil  (miotics);  other  poisons,  such  as  opium  and  morphine,  chloral, 
and  nicotine,  also  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  though  in  less  degree. 

Paralytic  miosis  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Moreover,  it  very  frequently  accompanies 
spinal  lesions,  especially  tabes  dorsalis,  and  also  occurs  as  a  spinal  symp- 
tom in  progressive  paresis.  This  spitial  miosis  is  very  often  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  ceased  to  react  to  light,  while  it  still 
contracts  synchronously  with  accommodation  and  convergence  (Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil:  see  page  307). 


Enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  pupil  in  themselves  cause  no 
considerable  interference  with  vision  if  they  are  not  combined  with 
paralysis  of  accommodation.  Hence  they  are  but  seldom,  in  them- 
selves, the  subject  of  treatment:  their  chief  significance  lies  in  their 
being  an  important  symptom  of  a  deeply  seated  and  widespread  dis- 
order. This  latter,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  is  alone  the  object  of  treatment. 
Paralytic  mydriasis  may  l)e  treated  symptomatically  by  miotics  and 
electricity. 

If  the  ineijualit y  of  the  pupils  is  slight  and  neither  pupil  shows  any  great  variations 
from  the  average  pupillary  width  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  pupils  is 
to  lie  regarded  as  the  abnormal  one.  If  for  example  the  right  pupil  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  left,  it  is  a  tjut^tion  whetlier  a  mydriasis  of  the  right  eye  or  a  miosis  of  the  left 
is  present.  The  distinction  is  to  be  made  by  carefully  testing  the  reaction  of  each  pupil, 
this  lx»iiig  done  by  altermitely  shading  and  illuminating  both  eyes  at  once.  The  pupil 
which  shows  the  less  marked  reaction  of  tlie  two  is  the  diseased  one. 

Parülysü<  of  th^^  !tuf*i}^Uhetir  is  characterizeii  by  a  series  of  symptoms  which  Homer 
was  the  tir>t  to  descnlx»  fully.  The  pupil  is  i\intracteii  through  paralysis  of  the  fibers 
which  dilate  it  —a  fact  which  is  jvirticularly  manifested  in  the  non-dilatation  of  the 
pupil  when  the  eye  is  shadetl.  The  difference  IxMween  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
in   the   two  eyes   is   hent^  nuich   more  striking  in  a  feeble  than  in  a  bright  light 
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(Fig.  197).  The  palpebral  fissure  is  smaller  in  consequence  of  drooping  of  the  upper  lid. 
This  moderate  ptosis  is  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibers  in  the 
upper  lid  described  by  Müller  (the  musculus  tarsalis  superior),  which  are  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic.  The  eyeball  itself  oft^n  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  the  orbit  and 
to  be  less  tense.  An  important  symptom  is  the  difference  in  tlie  fullness  of  the  vessels 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  In  a  recent  paralysis  the  face  is  redder  and  warmer  on  the 
paralyzed  side;  afterward,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the  paralyzed  side  being  paler, 
cooler,  and  no  longer  sweating  (a  thing  easily  made  out  in  men  by  the  hat  lining,  which 
is  stained  with  sweat  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other).  The  causes  of  sympathetic 
paralysis  are  usually  the  coarser  lesions,  and  most  frequently  pressure  on  the  nerve 
from  tumors  in  the  neck,  such  as  goiter 

or  enlarged  lymphatic  glands.     More  ^ 

rarely  it  is  caused  by  traumatisms 
(among  which  are  fractures  of  the 
clavicle)  and  by  operations,  e.  g.,  the 
extirpation  of  tumors  [and  sympa- 
tliectomy].  Furthermore,  tuberculous 
aflfections  of  the  apex  of  a  lung,  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  tabes,  syrin- 
gomyelia, or  injury  of  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  neuritis  of 
the  cervical  plexus,  have  been  observed 
as  the  cause  of  sympathetic  paralysis. 
In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
cause.  The  paralysis,  in  addition  to 
the  inconsiderable  disfigurement  due  to 
the  slight  ptosis,  causes  no  annoyance, 
and  not  infrecjuently  is  first  discovered 
accidentally  by  the  physician.  It  is 
commonly  incurable. 

[Irritation  of  the  cenncal  sympathetic 
is  characterized  by  pallor  of  the  face 
and  increased  secretion  of  sweat,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil r moderate  dilatation 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  (from  spasm  of 
Müller 's  muscle),  and  very  slight  exoph- 
thalmus.  It  is  produced  by  the  instil- 
lation of  cocaine,  and  may  be  caused 
by  irritative  lesions  in  the  neck  and 
cervical  cord  (in  syringomyelia  and  as 
a  prodrome  of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic).     (Wilbrand  and  Saenger.) — D.] 

lender  the  name  of  hippus  is  designated  a  pathological  condition  which  consists 
in  a  constant  and  rapid  change  in  the  diameter  of  tlie  pupil.  Since  even  under  physio- 
logical conditions  the  pupil  never  remains  quite  at  rest,  it  is  liard  to  draw  tlie  line  between 
physiological  and  pathological  inquietude  of  the  pupil,  and  many  believe  that  a  genuine 
hippus  does  not  exist. 

For  disorders  of  motility  of  the  ciliary  body,  see  under  the  anomalies  of  accommo- 
dation (§  151). 


Fia.  197. — Left-bioed  SriiPATUzmc  Paralybib. 

A,  eyen  when  turned  toward  the  liffht,  B,  eyee 
........  left 


when  turned  away  from  the  light.  In  both  caMs  the 

pupil  is  narrower  than  the  right,  but  the  difference 
18  more  pronounced  in  the  second  case  when  the  right 
pupil  is  widely  dilated  because  of  the  darkness,  liie 
upper  lid  on  the  left  side  hangs  somewhat  lower 
(ptoflis),  than  on  the  right  side,  and  moreover  the 
lower  lid  rises  somewhat  higher,  as  can  be  made  out 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  eve  the  distance  between 
the  border  of  the  lid  and  tne  lower  margin  of  the 
cornea  is  smaller.  The  greater  elevation  of  the  lower 
lid  is  caused  partly  by  the  paralvsis  of  the  mus- 
culus tarsalis  mfenor,  partly  oy  tne  enophthalmua, 
which,  however,  in  this  case  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  millimetre. 


V.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Iris. 

76.  1.  Membrana  Pupülaris  Perseverans  [persistent  pupillary  mem- 
brane].— This  consists  of  a  gray  or  brown  tissue  which  lies  upon  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  and  is  usually 
connected  with  the  iris  by  brown  filaments.  Very  frequently,  however, 
there  are  simply  a  few  brown  dots  present  on  the  lens  capsule  or  only 
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one  or  two  filaments  that  run  from  one  portion  of  the  pupillary  margin 
to  the  opposite,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  pupil,  or  that  pass  from  the 
iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  They  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
posterior  synechiae  remaining  after  iritis,  but  do  not,  like  the  latter, 
rise  from  the  pupillary  margin  itself,  but  outside  of  it,  from  the  circulus 
iridis  minor,  which  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (c.  Fig.  198), 
and  which,  as  embryology  shows,  gives  off  the  vessels  for  the  pupillary 
membrane. 

2.  Coloboma^^  Iridis. — Congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  always 
situated  below.  The  pupil  is  continued  downward  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  growing  narrower  all  the  time,  so  that  it  has  the  shape  of  a 
pear  with  its  small  end  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  199). 
The  sphincter  encompasses  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma,  too,  as  far  as 

Fia.  198.  Fig.  190. 


Fio.  198. — Remai.ns  of  the  Pupillart  Membrane.  This  rises  under  the  form  of  a  small  fila- 
ment, e.  from  the  circulus  iridis  minor,  and  runs  to  the  pupil,  in  the  center  of  which  it  becomes  attached 
to  a  small,  round,  white  capsular  opacity.  In  spite  of  the  filament,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  has 
retracted  widelv  under  atropine,  so  that  the  filament  is  greatly  elongated;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
iris  Lb  prevented  by  two  posterior  synechiae  (a  and  b)  from  submitting  readily  to  the  action  of  atropine. 
(See  explanation  to  Fig.  174.) 

Fio.  199. — Congenftal  Coloboma  of  the  Iris.  Enlarged  2X1.  The  pupil  as  a  whole  is  dis- 
placed downward,  so  that  its  upper  border  lies  approximately  behind  the  center  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
continued  below  into  the  coloboma,  and  is  hence  pear-shaped.  The  circulus  minor  grows  more  and 
more  narrow  below,  so  that  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  coloboma  it  is  no  longer  visible;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  black  fringe  belons^ing  to  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  is  here  proportionat^y  broader.  Tlie 
contraction  furrows  of  the  ins  are  present  only  in  its  upper  part. 

the  apex  of  the  latter.  Congenital  coloboma  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  artificial  one  made  by  iridectomy.  In  the  latter  the  sphincter 
is  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  coloboma,  because  it  has  been  excised; 
it  is  seen  to  end  with  sharp  edges  at  the  dividing  line  between  pupil 
and  coloboma  (cf.  Fig.  408).  Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  very  frequently 
combined  with  coloboma  in  the  chorioid  and  in  the  ciliary  body  (see 
§  80),  and  sometimes  also  with  a  small  notching  of  the  edge  of  the 
lens  (coloboma  of  the  lens)  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  coloboma 
in  the  iris. 

3.  Iriderewm  (Aniridia). — The  iris  may  be  wanting  either  alto- 
gether or  all  except  a  small  residual  portion.  This  defect  is  frequently 
complicated  with  congenital  opacities  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens. 

4.  Ectopia  Pupilla}^ — Even  in  the  normal  eye  the  pupil  is  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  center,  but  is  usually  placed  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  it.     While  usually  this  can  be  noticed  only  upon  careful  exami- 


"  From  «oA6/3«M«,  mutilation 


*-*r  rom  «oAo/SwMa,  mutilation. 

1^  AUo  called  corectopia,  from  topri,  pupil.  <«.  out  of,  and  rö«ro«,  place. 
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nation,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  displacement  is  so  great  as  to  be 
obvious  at  once;  indeed,  the  pupil  may  be  situated  quite  eccentrically, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margin.  The  displacement  is  oftenest 
observed  to  occur  upward  and  outward,  and  is  frequently  compHcated 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  lens  (ectopia  lentis — Fig.  200). 

The  congenital  anomalies  above  described  are  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  both  eyes.  They  are  apt  to  be  inherited,  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  several  members  of  the  same  family;  they  are  often 
also  met  with  in  conjunction  with  other  congenital  anomaUes.  For 
the  latter  reason  the  disturbance  of  sight  is  often  much  more  consid- 
erable than  would  be  expected  from  the  optical  conditions.  In  such 
eyes  there  frequently  exists  very  great  myopia,  hypermetropia,  or  astig- 
matism, or  deficient  development  of  the  retina 
or  even  of  the  entire  eye  the  latter  being  con- 
5«iderably  smaller  than  usual  (microphthalmus). 
Such  eyes,  moreover,  are  more  subject  than  nor- 
mal ones  to  disease — (e.  g.,  to  irido-chorioiditis, 

glaucoma,  and  cataract).  Fio.  200.— Ectopia  Pcpilu« 
_       .                    .„                   ,             .  ET  Lentis.    Uiqht  Eye. 
Persistent   pupillary  membrane  is  of   comparatively         t,.  ., .        ^^      . ,    ,_ 
r               J.                r   f         :f                      -f^.^      r^             J           The  pupil  is  pretty  wide  (6 
frequent  occurrence  in   newborn  infants,  but  afterward  mm.),  and  not  recuJarly  dr- 
disappears,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  remnants  of  ®",\*'' 4t?^ J®  displaced  tempo- 
•  a.    J     •         xu         i_   1      i-r         rr.1-      L              ci            .  rally.  The  broader  nasal  portion 
It   persist  during  the  whole  life.     The  brown  filaments  of  the  iris  displays  the  con- 
stretching  from  the  pupil  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  are  S'?^!^*?"  furrows.    The  lens  is 
,  ,       ,       •=»   ,        1  •  .    u          .             uiA       X   J         J            1        J  slightly  cloudy,  smaller  than 
blood-vessels  which  have  been  obhterated  and  enveloped  normal,  and  displaced  in  a  di- 

in  pigment.  Where  they  are  attached  to  the  lens  capsule,  '^^if "S?S'*wiä/***^  °'  **** 
the  latter  frequently  shows  a  punctate,  densely  white  '  "*  ^' 

opacity  (Fig.  198,  c).     These  brown  filaments  do  not  liin- 

der  the  free  movement  of  the  pupil.  Moreover,  under  atropine  the  pupil  dilates  ad 
maximum  without  suffering  any  change  in  its  roundness,  because  the  filaments  are  so 
extremely  extensible.  This  is  another  mark  distinguishing  them  from  the  acquired 
synechifiD  due  to  infiammation. 

Congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  occurs  under  different  forms.  Besides  the  pear- 
shaped  colobomata  above  described  there  are  occasionally  observed  some  in  which  the 
pupil  has  the  shape  of  a  keyhole,  as  in  artificial  coloboma.  A  special  variety  is  the  bridge 
coloboma.  In  this  the  pupil  is  separated  from  the  coloboma  by  a  narrow  thread  of  iris 
tissue,  which  stretches  like  a  bridge  from  one  pillar  of  the  coloboma  to  the  other.  Incom- 
plete colobomatA  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence;  there  is  then  simply  a 
shallow  notching  of  the  pupillary  margin,  or  the  portion  of  the  iris  corresponding  to  the 
coloboma  is  distinguished  by  a  different  color,  this  being  generally  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris  at  this  point. 

With  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  often  associated  a  pear-shaped  appearance  of  the  cornea, 
due  to  narrowing  of  the  latter  below. 

For  the  way  in  which  a  coloboma  develops  see  page  395;  and  with  regard  to  the 
frequent  congenital  anomalies  in  the  coloration  of  the  iris,  see  page  279  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CHORIOID 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Chorioid. 

77.  Inflammation  of  the  chorioid  (chorioiditis),  if  it  remains  con- 
fined to  this  membrane,  produces  neither  external  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation nor  pain.  The  eye  looks  normal  externally,  and  the  disease 
manifests  itself  to  the  patient  only  through  the  disturbance  in  sight — 
to  the  physician,  only  through  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  But  if 
the  disease  passes  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uvea  it  becomes  recog- 
nizable exteriorly  through  the  symptoms  of  cyclitis  and  iritis  {irida- 
chorwiditis). 

Chorioiditis  is  distinguished  as  non-suppurative  or  as  suppurative, 
according  as  the  exudates  disappear  again  by  resorption  or  lead  to  the 
formation  of  pus.  The  ordinary  variety  of  chorioiditis  is  the  non-sup- 
purative form,  which  is  known  as  chorioiditis  exudativa.  Non-sup- 
purative irido-chorioiditis  generally  runs  a  chronic  course,  being  known 
as  irido-chorioiditis  chronica  (see  page  344).  In  suppurative  chorioi- 
ditis it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to 
the  posterior  division  of  the  eye.  As  a  rule,  the  condition  present  is 
a  suppurative  inflammation  of  all  the  membranes  lining  the  interior 
of  the  eye — an  inflammation,  therefore,  which  in  severe  cases,  rightly 
bears  the  name  of  panophthalmitis. 

A.  Chorioiditis  Exudativa  (Non-SuppuraÜva). 

Symptoms. — Exudative  chorioiditis  appears  for  the  most  part  un- 
der the  form  of  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  scattered  over  the  cho- 
rioid (Figs.  201  and  202).  While  still  recent  they  appear,  when  seen  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  as  yellowish,  indistinctly  outlined  spots  which  lie 
beneath  the  retinal  vessels  upon  the  red  fundus  oculi.  The  spots  are 
produced  by  an  infiltration  of  the  chorioid  with  exudate  which  hides 
the  red  of  the  chorioidal  vessels;  furthermore,  the  overl3dng  retina  is 
clouded  and  gray,  and  covers  the  subjacent  chorioidal  mass  as  with  a 
faint  veil  (Fig.  201).  In  proportion  as  the  exudate  disappears  by  re- 
sorption the  chorioid  again  comes  into  view,  but  in  an  altered  state; 
it  is  atrophic,  deprived  of  its  pigment,  and  in  part  converted  into  cica- 
tricial connective  tissue.  Hence,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  exudate, 
the  diseased  spot  is  seen  to  grow  lighter  in  color.  Where  the  chorioid 
has  become  altogether  atrophic,  a  white  spot  is  formed,  because  the 
white  sclera  then  shows  through;  in  other  cases  remains  of  the  vessels 
and  of  the  pigment  are  recognized  in  the  white  cicatrix.  Afterward  the 
pigment  often  proliferates,  so  that  the  chorioiditic  spots  app)ear  lined 
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with  black  pigment  or  covered  with  black  spots  (Fig.  202),  The  decolor- 
ized or  pigmented  spots  remaining  after  chorioiditis  may  properly  be 
characterised  as  cicatrices  of  the  chorioid. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  retina,  which  directly  adjoins  the  chorioid, 
is  also  sympathetically  affected  in  those  spots  where  the  chorioid  is 
disea:^ed.  If  the  implication  of  the  retina  is  particularly  prominent^  we 
speak  of  retino-chorioiditia.  Moreover,  the  exudates  from  the  chorioid 
pass  not  only  into  the  superimposed  retina*  but  also  through  the  latter 
into  the  vitreous.  Opacities  of  the  vitreous  thus  produced  are  hence  an 
«Imoet  constant  accompaniment  of  chorioiditis. 


;Uier  ÜellcrJ 

A  man  twenty-mäx  yoAn  of  age  otberwii«  p^ectly  healthy  had  noticed  for  one  or  two  we«kfl  fl*flhe*i 

fpt  light  and  dark  t^lue  ipot^  before  the  eye.     AJoug  tht-  liAjrK«  retiiiii.l  v«s«ci|!*  «tartiiiK  from  the  p&püla 

«  b  «  whiti!<ili  cE'dematous  doudiness  of  thflretiaa*    The  ehohoiilitic  iipot»  a»  arranged  irreiculiLrly 

lit  ihe  niarula  hiif*«^    The  latrnt  recent  «pots  ar«  tlie  oncA  I  hat  are  most  eentmUy  iütual«(J^  thry  are 

Fy»3d»h-yEllcm  witVi  hasy  oitlijneH  and  withwit  dwiinct  markings.  They  repreveat  mn  inflamnmtory 
oparlty  pf  Uie  rplifia  over  the  chcrrioiditic  fuctin  whidi  ift  heiic«  eojuuealed^  In  th@  older  äpiiLw,  vm  the 
«jciirmryt  whieb  are  trmst  nu inert lU--?  in  the  outer  lower  quadrant,  thej*e  foci  Hhow  thrtrufh  the  eloyiiy 
Rtiua  under  Ihp  f^rtn  of  more  ^h&rply  uuthued  dbkä  of  about  ose-fourtli  the  «iM  of  the  papilla  and 
of  m.  fray  color  with  a  l^hter  ceuter. 


I  It  is  the  implication  of  the  retina  and  vitreous  which  causes  dis^ 

iurbances  of  vision  of  various  kindi^,  and  thus  directs  the  patient's  at- 
tention to  the  eye.  The  vision  is  diminished  as  a  whole  on  account  of 
the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  and  the  hyperspmia  of  the  retina.  But 
in  those  spots  in  wliieh  inflammatory  foci  exist,  sight  may  be  entirely 
abolished,  so  that  insular  defect«  (scotomata)  are  present  in  the  field  of 
vision  (see  pape  42).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  over  the  focus 
of  inflammation  is  pushed  forward  and  its  elements  are  displaced  from 

^ their  normal  situation,  objects  whose  images  full  upon  the  retina  may 
appear  distorted  (metamorphopsia);  straight  lines,  for  instance,  appear 
bent  in  various  directions.    Frequently  also  objects  appear  smaller  than 
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they  are  (micropsia)  [or  in  the  atrophic  stage  look  larger  than  they  are 
(retinal  macropsia)»  See  page  44.— D.]  As  long  as  the  inflammation 
is  reeent,  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  retma  manifest  themselves; 
subjective  sensationjä  of  light  (photopsisß)  exist,  such  as  spots  before 
the  eyes,  sparks  and  balls  of  fire,  etc.  These  phenomena  cause  the  patient 
annoyance  and  anxiety,  sometimea  to  an  extreme  degree.  When»  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  of  the 
superimposed  layers  of  the  retina  has  taken  place,  signs  of  absence  of 
function — i.  e.,  gaps  in  the  field  of  vision — take  the  place  of  the  signs  of 
irritation.     The  influence  that  the  scotomata  exert  upon  the  sight  in 


Fto-  202. — Croriott^tt»  Dissesitn^ata.     (A  Tier  De  W«ck«r-) 

7%at  tb«  cborifwlitl»  hm»  mttm^kvd  m  myiopiv  eye  fvn  be  mcocniied  frtun  th?  atropfilr  ere?««»! 
«Iiidi  tokoAC«  the  p«|hUa  upon  ihe  t«mpoffsl  «td«,     Th«  ereiccut  is  sh»ri[i]y  ^^^-^  '^ 

wmm  oa  tbe  ritit  ne^t  to  the  pttpiUft,  mad  by  tb«  ^gBMnl  rioff  on  it«  tempontl  mdB,  ma  :  .  r« 

»of  thp  i^Koricmi«!  vttseH»  mad  who  of  pwiDmt*     Hie  ehorioiditie  foci  oecup^ 


"  i  of  BAcnwDt  in  their  interior. 


Tbe^  *r«  wbit«,  with  m  liains  of  pi«n«^nt  of  ertmm  Or  ]&*-  v^i.lijj:   injiny 
Th'P  retinal  vonrli»  ar^  perfectly  lüMiiiet  &£  Utey  tmsA 


'i — i.  e.,  th«y  Lie  ia  front  of  the  Letter. 


general  depends  primarily  upon  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  fundus. 
PeripheraUy  situated  scotomata  cause  but  little  disturbance  of  vision, 
even  when  they  are  pretty  numerous;  and  if  they  occur  only  in  one  or 
two  places  they  usually  escape  the  patient's  notice  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  scotoma  occupies  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot  the 
disturbance  of  \ision  is  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  case  it  is  trivial; 
direct  vision  is  then  destroyed,  and  the  eye  becomes  unser\iceable  for 
fine  work.  The  first  case  would  be  met  with  in  the  chorioiditis  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  201  and  2()2,  the  second  in  Fig.  2(H. 

The  cuUTB^  of  chorioiditis  is  chronic,  it  taking  many  weeks  for  the 
foci  of  exudation  to  be  converted  into  atrophic  spots.  The  opacities 
of  the  vHtreous  last  even  longer — often,  in  fact,  permanently.  But 
chorioiditis  is  chjefiy  dangerous  because  of  its  tendency  to  recur,  in 
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consequence  of  which  new  foci  of  inflammation  are  constantly  devel- 
oping in  the  chorioid,  so  that  the  latter  is  finally  covered  all  over  with 
old  and  recent  spots.  With  this  is  ultimately  associated  atrophy  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve,  so  that  obstinate  cases  of  chorioiditis  terminate 
in  partial  or  total  blindness.  When  the  affection  of  the  chorioid  is 
well  advanced,  clouding  of  the  lens  (Cataracta  complicata)  is  almost 
always  associated  with  it. 

Etiology. — Exudative  chorioiditis  is  a  frequent  disease,  which  is  ob- 
served at  all  ages.  Among  its  most  ordinary  causes  is  syphilis,  both 
acquired  and  hereditary.  As  a  result  of  the  latter,  cases  also  of  con- 
genital chorioiditis  have  been  observed.  Chorioiditis  may  also  be  caused 
by  general  disorders  of  nutrition  of  various  sorts,  such  as  anaemia,  chlo- 
rosis, tuberculosis,  scrofula,  etc.  In  many  cases  of  chorioiditis  the  cause 
remains  obscure. 

Myopia  is  frequently  complicated  with  changes  in  the  chorioid,  it 
being  only  a  rare  exception  to  find  the  latter  normal  in  myopia  of  a 
high  degree  (Fig.  204).  The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  this  case  are, 
to  be  sure,  less  those  of  a  chorioiditis  proper  than  those  of  a  primary 
atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  caused  by  the  stretching  which  the  latter  must 
necessarily  undergo,  when  the  entire  posterior  segment  of  the  sclera 
bulges  backward,  as  is  the  case  in  extreme  myopia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chorioiditis  must  have  regard  mainly 
to  the  etiological  factor.  When  this  is  readily  amenable  to  therapy,  as 
is  the  case  with  syphilis,  favorable  results  are  promptly  attained — in 
fact,  syphilitic  chorioiditis  offers  the  best  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  by  an 
energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  speedy  improvement  in  most  cases, 
and  often  even  an  entire  cure,  can  be  obtained.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrences  which  may  still  lead  ultimately 
to  destruction  of  sight. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  changes  should  aim  to  produce  rapid 
resorption  of  the  exudate  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina  and  also  in  the 
vitreous.  Suitable  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or,  when  necessary,  a  treatment  by  inunction,  which,  even  in 
non-syphilitic  cases,  can  do  good  service  through  its  absorptive  action; 
furthermore,  diaphoresis  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt  solution. 
In  marked  hypersemia  of  the  fundus,  bloodletting  may  be  performed 
by  the  application  of  six  to  ten  leeches  behind  the  mastoid  process. 
Besides  these  measures  we  must  enforce  what  may  be  called  the  hygiene 
of  the  eyes — that  is,  the  avoidance  of  any  straining  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
protection  of  them  from  light  by  dark  glasses  or,  when  necessary,  by 
rest  in  a  darkened  room. 

The  distinction  between  recent  exudates  and  old  atrophic  spots  in  the  chorioid  is 
based  upon  the  following  signs:  Exudates  are  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-white  color,  do 
not  have  a  sharp  outline,  and  present  to  view  no  chorioidal  vessels;  retinal  vessels, 
which  by  chance  run  over  them,  show  hy  their  bending  that  a  projection  of  the  retina 
exists  here,  due  to  the  prominence  formed  by  the  exudate.  The  atrophic  spots  are 
pure  white,  and  have  an  irregular  but  sharp  outline,  often  formed  by  a  pigmented  hand. 
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Pigment  spots  also  lie  in  the  white  spot  itself;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  growth  of  pigment 
becomes  so  excessive  that  the  spots  finally  become  entirely  black.  Moreover,  remains 
of  the  chorioidal  vessels  are  visible  within  the  atrophic  area.  Such  vessels  not  infre- 
quently present  thickened,  white-looking  walls,  or  are  even  quite  obliterated  and  con- 
verted into  light-colored  cords. 

In  cases  of  old  retino-chorioiditis  the  pigment  often  migp^tes  from  the  chorioid 
into  the  retina.  That  the  pigment  is  in  the  retina  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  retinal 
vessels  in  the  spots  where  this  pigment  lies  are  covered  by  it,  whereas  they  pass  over 
pigment  that  is  situated  in  the  chorioid  and  are  hence  not  hidden  by  it. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  affects  only  the  pigment  epithelium,  which 
gradually  disappears.  Then  the  stroma  of  the  chorioid,  with  its  vessels  and  pigmented 
intervascular  spaces,  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  is  developed  the  picture  of  a  tessel- 
lated fundus  resembling  that  observed  as  a  physiological  condition  but  njuch  clearer 
cut  (Fig.  204).  This  occurs  both  in  diseases  of  the  chorioid  and  also  in  diseases  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  retina,  to  which  the  pigment  epithelium  belongs.  Besides  being 
found  in  certain  forms  of  chorioiditis,  this  change  is  also  found  in  glaucoma,  in  myopia 
of  high  degree,  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  retinitis  syphilitica,  etc.  In  old  people,  quite 
small,  brilliantly  white  spots,  often  surrounded  by  a  dark  fringe,  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  chorioid.  They  correspond  to  acinous  outgrowths  of  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the 
chorioid,  over  which  the  pigment  epithelium  has  imdergone  destruction. 

Chorioiditis  occurring  in  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  is  distinguished,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  latter,  into  different  forms:  i 

1 .  Chorioiditis  centralis  is  characterized  by  changes  occurring  directly  in  the  region 
of  the  macula  lutea.  It  thus  causes  a  central  scotoma.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  it 
is  probably  myopia,  which,  if  of  high  degree,  leads  lat«  in  life,  almost  without  exception, 
to  changes  in  the  yellow  spot,  which  are  mainly  of  an  atrophic  nature  (Fig.  204).  Inflam- 
matory changes  at  this  spot  are  often  found  in  syphilis,  in  which  the  region  of  the  macula 
is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  large  exudate,  transformed  later  into  a  bluish-gray  mass 
of  connective  tissue.  Circumscribed  disease  of  the  macular  region  may  also  develop  as 
a  result  of  injuries  affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  such  as  contusions,  the  entry  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  vitreous,  etc.,  so  that  the  macula  must  be  regarded  as  a  particularly 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  background  of  the  eye.  Finally,  there  is  observed  in  old  people 
a  disease  of  the  macula,  which  usually  affects  both  eyes  about  equally,  and  is  referable 
to  senile  clianges. 

2.  Chorioiditis  disseminata  is  characterized  by  numerous  round  or  irregular  sp>ots 
which  are  scattered  over  the  fundus  (Figs.  201,  202).  This  is  an  eminently  chronic 
variety,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  new  spots  are  being  constantly  form^.  Often 
this  takes  place  diswintinuoiisly;  i.  e.,  after  a  long  inten'al  suddenly  a  number  of  new 
foci  develop,  as  if  the  morbific  agent  had  been  carried  by  the  blood-current  to  different 
parts  of  the  chorioid  at  the  same  time.  Many  regard  such  cases  as  being  a  peculiar 
form  of  tul>erculi>sis  of  the  chorioid,  which  runs  a  ver>'  mild  course  (Michel). 

In  old  cases,  the  chorioid  is  studded  all  over  with  spots,  which  in  many  places 
become  c>>nttuent,so  that  for  a  large  {>art  of  its  extent  the  fundus  looks  spotted. 
The  sight  may,  nevertheless,  still  be  pretty  good,  if  only  the  region  of  the  nmcula  lutea 
remains  intact.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  hj-penemia  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve  is  present,  but  later  Ixnh  l:)ecome  atrophic.  The  papilla  takes  on  a  dirty  grayish- 
reii  ci>lor  and  U^ses  its  sharp  outhne  (chorioiditic  atrophy\  the  retinal  vessels  are  fewer 
and  are  greatly  i^ontracted. 

A  sjxHMal  fonn  of  chorioiditis  disseminata  is  the  chorityulitis  areolaris^  first  described 
by  Forster.  In  this  the  first  foi'i  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  spot,  while  the 
sul1se^^uont  ones  make  their  appearance  at  a  constantly  increasing  distance  from  the 
latter.  The  mc«t  recent  foci,  therefore,  are  alwa\-s  those  situated  at  the  periphery. 
The  Ix^havior  of  the  individual  spots  is  direi*tly  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  course  pur- 
sueii  by  chorioiditic  patches:  the  most  reient  spots  are  entirely  black,  and  afterward 
slowly  enlarsTP.  and  at  the  same  time  lKHH.^me  decolorized  from  the  center  toward  the 
edge.  They  l.v>k  then  like  black  rings  inclosing  a  white  center,  and  at  last  they  get  to 
be  almost  entirelv  white. 
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FiQ.  ^203*— Omc-NKiiVK  EifTitAMCB  I«  Myopia* 
A.  OinmtALMosropir  Image  of  the  Pa.hilla. — The  pupill«,  6-c,  ii  of  the  <lijit^  of  mi  ellipÄff  with 


ill 


lift' 

MÜ4 


ItH  uwX^T  half  it  :^ho«ji  ih«  Ian»  phyniologi»!  «ncftVACion.  upon  wh(ie*e  Hoor 

II«*  of  the  laming  cfibrü»a,  while  tbe<wiitÄl  veffli?k  «neend  on  the  inner  wail 

Mii|^  (hi;  iftfier  tHinicr  of  the  papilla  and  not  t^barply  iieparat«d  from  H  m  ih« 

.iriimi  i^rpf^trctit ).     lliifi  ia  of  a  whiter  cuJor,  while  tbo  papilla  itself  im  retMinh. 

LHAiriHi  With  iinm-nmh,  <>lQnig».t«ii  markiti^i*^  r«prii4«itiias  ramaiDA  of  ihf  Atroiim  piit* 

rioisl.     Tlie  teniphjral  twnrdef  of  the  preaoenT  iei  johurply  denned,  and  the  eh*irioid  adjoin- 

liii  mor^  pigmenieii  thwi  usual.     On  the  other  hand,  th«  ehoriowi  in  the  vjcioiiy  of  the 

I  he  pap  i  I  fa  «Jiowii  a  somewhat  liKbLer  ecilurvtiaa  in  the^pncv*  between  €  and  ^,  «o  that  a 

lit,  ^hich»  to  be  sure,  ii  not  t&ueh  tnore  than  a  suggviiticiii  of  one,  J»  f armed  on  thai  naaal 

Uupertraciioo  ereACpnt>^  ^_^ 

li*    i^^^,lTUDl*JAL   yEtTfOS    THBOLtQH   THE    Hr*Ti   OF  THE   Ol^ir    NCRVE.      Magpißffil   '^  -'  " 

opljc^nervp  funiculi,  wherever  they  rtiiiKirtl  of  in^<iuUmtetl  tiljen*^  are  colored  black  by  W( 
1o&)^lLn  frtam;  between  them  can  be  ?wen  the  e*eptji,  whidi  renmin  unstained,  «id  ih 
»*riitm^  of  the  central  art«ry  «nd  centra  vein,  Ttie  liLaek  attain ine  o^eta  abruptly  at  the  Uunnia 
e^itrmMi.  In  fiiiat  of  the  lamina  mbft»ia  the  head  of  the  optie  nerve  present«  the  |ihyaiologipai  e'ttcn^ 
vat  ion.  Thiii  i«  a  depreMion  whode  floor  at  its  dfvpe«t  part  1^  fünni^d  by  the  lamina  cribrosvu  Th« 
ietN|ioral  walJ  of  the  exoftvalioo  »lope*  down  i\\i\X^  tfnuiually  from  the  rt^tina.  The  oaaal  wall  dechnee 
ftbru(jtly,  aiul  »howi  the  CfOia  neetion  of  the  central  vews^els.  The  trunk  of  the  optio  nerve  i»  inserted 
c.bbuiit4\  iTM4>  tlie  eyelMdl  and  also  paisee  obhQuely  lhrou«h  the  ectats  of  the  eye:  it  look»  a*  if  the« 
lüH.  !i  drawn  to  the  tf»mporn]  stde*  and  the  optic  nerve  to  the  naaal  side,  so  that  thefe  hiu 

trff '  ;ilne<»mflnt  of  them?  two  »trueture«  with  refereois«  to  each  othrr— a  dbiölaeeitiftif  whirh 

i«  \\'-  'J  where  the  optip  nerv'C  paitses  tKroUjih  the  »elera  and  ehnrioid— i,  e„  In  ihe  ä>;clerotiro^ 


ftü|h  tt.^  ^„^._  ™,.,  .,.— 

^'htffiijjJifci  amal.  Con-ieciiiently,  the  tHmpornl  wall  of  the  latter  i*  turned  somewhat  forward,  and 
henee.  nnee  the  overlvinB  retina  j*  transparent,  com*«  into  view  when  looked  at  from  in  from  (with 
\\\m  iiphthalmoscope).  forminj«  a  hright  ere«?ent  extef^dinH  from  b  to  the  point  n,  where  the  piRment 
rfiitbi-lium  befliiu-  The  stroma  pigment  of  the  cborioid  extends  somewhat  farther  inwaid  tha«  doe» 
th«*  pimnent  ^thelium,  and  ii^  eonsef.iuentJv  seen  undtr  the  form  of  brown  «pot-^  upon  Ihe  hght-eol- 
otwl  efe'M^eot,  The  na^l  wiUl  of  tht^  «elernl  eaniU  is«  turned  partly  baekward,  so  that  it  ha*  to  pa«»  m 
fr^stit  of  the  mo!*it  na«al]y  Aitnaterl  portion  of  the  optie  npr\'e,  r^.  As  the  displacement  afiectit  not 
cmlv  ih*>  aperture  in  the  selera  but  alw  the  chorioid.  the  latter  i«  al*o  drawn  up  over  the  n**«l 
IrnmrifleT  *>f  the  optic  ner%'e  a»  far  a»  the  pointy  c.  J^tm»  now  this  naeial  portion  of  the  papilla,  t>ein|t  tsss'* 
efe^l  by  ihe  ncJerii  and  rhorioid,  is  not  distinetls^  vifibk  with  th*'  «phthalnuMtrope.  the  papiJIa  appears 
erwjtmetjprl  m  if;*  Tioritontal  diameter,  Nevertlielej^s.  the  portion  fit  th<»  f>ptie  nerve  that  i*  Ihu!*  lon* 
fvMtnrl  itljmmer^  ihrouith  its  eqveriupt,  m»  aii  to  l^edi-'t in Kiii*hablp  iindfr  ihe  form  of  an  ill  dehneil  yeihAr- 
isK  ^rme«<nt  at  iht"  naAftJ  borrler  of  Che  papilla  (r-if  in  Fijt.  A  ).  TTo*  vlij^plarenieiit  i>f  the  optie  ner\  e  with 
merenee  fo  the  *clrra  Is  shared  in  bv  the  sheath«  of  the  nerve-  The  dimil  P*beath.  cfn.  and  the  adioin- 
Inff  arachnoid  Nh«fh,  ar,  are  nepnmted  from  tlie  nerv'e,  ej*pe*ially  at  its  tenipnral  side,  ajkI  the 
intervN^inal  upao«*,  «,  if,  b  cioua«K{tietiÜy  dilated.  On  the  other  band,  the  pial  tbeatli.  p,  lies  la  cloa* 
appTMitJon  to  tht  nerve. 


%m 
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3.  Chorioiditis  anterior  deposits  its  foci  of  exudation  at  the  periphery  of  the  chorioid. 
These  foci  are  therefore  readily  overlooked  if  we  neglect  to  examine  the  most  anterior 
portions  of  the  fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Chorioiditis  anterior  occurs  most 
frequently  in  eyes  affected  with  excessive  myopia.  In  young  persons,  chorioiditis 
anterior  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis;  usually  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus  is  studded  with  roundish,  ink-black  spots  (see  page  208).  In  old  people, 
simple  pigmentary  changes  are  frequently  found  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  chorioid. 

The  variety  of  chorioiditis  which  is  spread  diffitaely  over  the  whole  chorioid  is  always 
combined  with  a  coincident  affection  of  the  retina,  and  is  therefore  ordinarily  known 
as  retino-chorioiditis  or  chorio-retinitis.  In  the  typical  fashion  in  which  it  was  first 
described  by  Förster  this  occurs  in  syphilis  [see  Fig.  256].  In  recent  cases  the  retina 
appears  clouded,  and,  furthermore,  the  entire  fundus  is  veiled  by  a  fine  punctate  hazi- 
ness of  the  vitreous;  moreover,  circumscribed  exudates  may  also  be  present  in  the 
chorioid  and  the  retina.  These  occupy  mainly  the  region  of  the  macula,  and  usually 
appear  under  the  guise  of  large  or  small  irregular  patches,  which  are  of  a  gray  or  dirty 
yellow  color  and  are  ill  defined,  so  that  they  are  discovered  only  upon  careful  examina- 
tion with  the  erect  image  and  with  the  pupil  dilated.  In  the  later  stages  the  cloudiness 
of  the  retina  disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  atrophy;  at  the  same  time  a  migration  of 
pigment  under  the  form  of  numerous  black  spots  takes  place  into  the  retina,  especially 
at  its  periphery,  so  that  there  is  produced  a  pictm^  very  similar  to  that  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa  (see  §  97).  A  similar  finding  is  sometimes  had  in  cases  of  chronic  diseases 
(either  inflammations  or  new  growths)  of  the  liver  associated  with  jaundice.  There 
then  ensues  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  of  hemeralopia  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  chorioid  and  retina  with  pigmentation  of  the  latter  (pphthalfnia  hepoHca). 

The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  myopia  consist  in  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  close 
by  the  papilla  and  in  foci  of  disease  at  other  spots  of  the  chorioid,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  macula  lutea. 

(a)  Atrophy  of  the  chorioid  at  the  border  of  the  optic  disk  begins  at  the  temporal 
side  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  light-colored  crescent  (distraction  crescent, 
called  conus  by  Jäger,  Fig.  203  A,  ab).  This  is  accounted  for  by  Stilling  as  being  due 
to  the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve-head  toward  the  temporal  side.  As  such  crescents 
often  occur  in  emmetropic  eyes,  their  mode  of  development  has  already  been  considered 
on  page  20.  In  near-sighted  eyes  the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  occurs  much 
more  regularly  and  to  a  much  greater  extent.  As  the  wall  of  the  sderotico-chorioidal 
canal  is  pulled  away  from  the  optic  nerve  on  the  temporal  side,  the  sclera  and  chorioid 
are  pulled  up  over  the  nerve  to  a  like  degree  on  the  nasal  side  (Fig.  203,  cd).  At  the 
nasal  side  the  optic  nerve  shows  through  the  sclera  and  chorioid,  and  hence  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  we  see  along  the  nasal  border  of  the  papilla  a  somewhat  hazy  yellowish 
crescent  (supertraction  crescent — Weiss).  With  the  displacement  of  the  walls  of  the 
orifice  for  the  optic  nerve  there  is  afterward  associated  atrophy  of  the  adjacent  chorioid, 
which  now  allows  the  sclera  to  show  white  through  it.  In  this  way  the  white  surface 
on  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerve  grows  constantly  in  circumference  and  then 
extends  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  nerve  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  latter, 
until  finally  the  papilla  is  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  a  white  zone  (circumpapiliary 
atrophy;  also  called  annular  staphyloma — Fig.  204).  The  name  staphyloma  is  properly 
applied  to  a  buls^ing  of  the  sclera,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  atrophy  of  the  chorioid 
which  Ls  the  result  of  the  bulging.  The  circum papillary  atrophy  is  generally  broadest  on 
the  outer  side,  where  it  started.  In  the  atrophic  area  the  fimdus  is  either  a  pure  white,  if 
the  chorioid  there  has  completely  disappeared  and  the  sclera  comes  into  view;  or  remains 
of  chorioidal  t  issue,  such  as  vessels  and  pigment,  arc  still  present  in  it  in  varying  amount. 

The  l)oginn(»r  in  ophthalmoscopy  regularly  falls  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  the 
atrophic!  zone  that  surrounds  the  papilla  as  comprised  in  the  latter,  and  of  considering 
the  entinj  disk -shaped,  white  surface  as  a  specially  large  papilla.  The  boimdary  between 
papilla  and  circumpapillary  atn)phy,  in  fact,  is  not  well  defined,  the  papilla  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  atrophic  area  mainly  by  its  red  color.  Indeed,  the  papilla  often 
apfx'ars  so  red  by  contrast  with  the  white  surface  surrounding  it,  that  one  might  regard 
it  as  hyperaemic. 
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When  the  atrophic  areas  are  large  the  papilla  dJsplaya  an  elltptical  shape,  the  short 
axis  of  the  ellipse  coinciding  with  the  greatest  diaineler  of  the  atrupliic  Atme,  Wfien, 
therefore,  ihe  latti^r  is  bruadewt  uutttariJ,  »a  m  vonmxmüy  the  case,  the  papiLiu  for»ns  an 
upright  elJipöe  (Fig.  204).  Ihits  change  of  sliape  muBt  in  part.  l>e  referred  to  t\w  luct 
tltat  the  fjapilla,  lieing  pushed  toward  one  side  in  conätM|UMiiee  of  the  bulging  of  tlie 
sclera,  is  seen  in  peröfjective  fores horiening.  But  it  is  ako  dutj  hi  part  to  the  fact  that 
th«  eclera  Jind  chorioid,  which  on  the  outer  side  have  moved  away  from  the  border  of 
the  papilla,  liave  been  draw^  up  over  the  border  of  the  latter  on  it»  inner  sidf^  (super- 
trtU!tion  creut^ent). 

I'he  retiniil  vessels  that  emerge  from  the  papilla  are  thin  and  are  marked  by  their 
straight  course — looking  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  the  strolch. 


Fia.  204,— Füwoüs  iir  Mtopia  of  Btgh  Deqhce,     (In  pmn  after  De  IVtckflr.) 

The  papilla  It  ohlmiK-ovai  ntifl  hax  n  ptiyfijutri^ical  pxcuvatiun  to  the  outride  of  the  point  of  en- 
trmiic«  of  it^9  relicLfil  vtaneln,  U  in  Aurniuii».li?d  by  nurujjhic  vhuriuid,  ttic  .ftaphylDma  poati^um^  Thb 
i*  vcr>'  broad  un  tb«  lefiiporal  iiiile,  luid  coaealeiijs  there  of  two  (jLviflJuuä^  the  out«r,  iTii>re  pi,STtHmt«d  an^ti^ 
utiowj^e  with  evpeciiJ  difltinctn«3M  tlie  rt'insiii't  itt  xhe  ctiorioidiil  veftmlt«.  Od  Itie  nutal  mile,  tti«  stapby- 
lomb  ii^  niwruwer,  ui  ]iti»d  by  Ji  rim  of  piKruf^nt.  and  i«  of  irreirul«-  cwntoiir»  lo  oo©  of  tliP  i>i!tlying 
IK^riifnTift  is  ni>tif*rf  a  pcwteiior  ciliary  artery  whieli  intent  the  chortoid  frani  the  edeFa.  Ttipi  rest  of 
I  til«  fiiiidti»  IP  te^uiellatetl  in  HUch  a  way  ths*  the  vasciilsir  network  of  the  chttrioirl  Is  cleftrly  rwi^niiwt- 
Tlie  Tv«iot>  fif  tlti^  ma<'ii3H  lutea  w  occupi^  b^'  c1i<iric>idihf^  f^tianee^  eotii^iiilini;  piirtly  m  an  overgrowth 
uf  iiigtQtdit  (tliä  ismall  black  flpecka),  partly  in  atropKy  ÜW  wKite  patches). 


Sometimee  two  or  even  three  <!ontraMting  swnes  are  prcöent  in  the  tiirouiti papillary 
atrophy  whicli  differ  from  each  otfier  in  their  pigmentation^  and  often  also  lie  at  ditTcrt*»t 
level«^  and  which  bear  witnesa  to  the  fact  thai  the  dnvelopmenl  and  enlargement  of  the 
Btaphyloma  have  taken  place  at  different  periodö  (Fig.  2(>4),  liy  prohfertition  of  the 
pjgnientj  brown  or  even  black  crescents  are  formed. 

The  line  separating  the  atrophic  zone  from  the  healthy  chorioid  is  often  sharply 
defined,  especially  if  formed  by  a  pigmented  margin.  In  other  casi*»  a  öliarp  bordt?r  line 
ii  ftbieni,  a  circumi^tance  which  indieate.^  that  the  staphyloma  in  in  proci^ss  of  growth, 
m  that  an  advatif^  in  the  myopia  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  öbe  of  the  atrophic  area  is,  bixmdly  apK^aking,  in  dire<"t  proportion  to  tlie  degree 
of  myopia,  but  variations  fr^im  thiii  rule  very  often  exi^t  in  the  individual  cases-  e.  g., 
great  mvfipia  without  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  and  vice  versa .  Not  infre<[ucntly  abo 
wliite  cresi-ents  and  even  annitlar  white  zotiva  are  fouivd  in  enmictr<*ptc  and  even  in 
hjpennctropiL'  eyes, 
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Wliat,  opblbalmoseopii'iiUy  speaking,  we  call  a  öiaphylotnar— i,  e.,  the  white  ling 
thttt  surroimi»  the  |japiUa — is  indeed  eaiiaed  by  tlie  protnmion  of  the  sclera,  but  is  not 
quite  ooinridcnt  with  ihe  l^ttor,  being,  in  fact^  less  estenstve.  In  many  cases  of  extreme 
myopia^  however,  it  is  abo  ptiwsible  to  recoia^ize  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  liniits  of 
the  nctiiat  siaphyhma  in  the  ncleru  under  the  form  of  a  broad,  durk,  curved  line^  which 
usually  nins  in  the  red  fundus  along  the  inner  aide  of  the  whii«  ataphyloraa  and  concen- 
tric with  the  latter.  In  well-marked  cuses  we  can  see  from  the  parallactic  displacement, 
or  from  the  trending  of  the  retinal  ve^ääela  aa  they  pass  over  the  dark  curv^ni  line,  that  the 
latter  correapowla  to  a  sudden  change  of  level  in  the  fundus  (staphyloma  verum), 
fTh^  line  in  this  case  in  (kjmetimes  cttlled  Wei«»  &  line.-^D.] 


Naml 


ThnpGffüi 


Fio.  205, — iNt'EAioft  CHeecEvT*     Emccr  Image. 


'Tbß  bright  tVi»k  whirh  at  ftrni  ^lanec  might  be  taken  for  tm  enlars^  paptllfl  taoatätt«  of  iwio 
The  up(>er«  wliieK  ii*  durkrr  and  of  reildisU  tiin 
'  oval,     lis  upper  Ijfmlcr  in  i^eruicirciitiir,  iu 


The  up(>er^  wliieii  ii*  durkrr  and  of  reildisU  huf,  in  iUe  piipilla  proiMrr,  which  ha«  llie  tcKrm  of  Itt 

lis  upper  IjonlcT  if*  i^ernicircutiir,  iu  lower  almust  rr^hlineax^  while  its  two  eJidJn  ftn 

pointscl.     Thu  urilice  of  exit  of  the  v<>*«>J^  tii**  cluiH*  To  Ihe  lowtr  bonitr  of  I  lie  ovaL  <tnd  thi 


I  w  tli«»y  «rnpjncc  &re  at  unit  atl  directed  dowiiwanJ^  tlenee  tlioi^  thikt  are  goin^g  to  Mipply  tZt« 
upper  half  of  thi^  retina,  havelo  m&ke  a  gpiharp  tf^i^d  in  ordr^r  tu  take  ib*^  pnitNur  diri^'f  tion-  Thu«  the  whole 
axruuier'inent  uf  the  vpjmcIb  on  the  papilU  lui."  a  peridmr  nppeiiruhc^L'  ilifteriniLt  from  tlie  nurumL  The 
lower  shvisii>ri  nf  the  light'CO'loriKl  iireu  is  formnl  ny  iUf  cre.?tirnL  whirli  is  .-»epftTTLiwi  hy  a  j<tilli  hriiichrcf 
riin  tmin  the  lo^er  ImnJi^r  of  the  pApilLd,  The  cre*cenl  if.  unu^iially  lorite  Ln  thi^  c&<e>  aiid.  in  e<jfjlrft- 
disptinetiun  to  tin*  r<Htdi.*.h  pntpiltA.  i^  partly  Rray»  parity  whiii».  It  is  Ut^cvl  by  adetic:ate  nm  of  p'njfuient, 
iMid  a  !<<mall  patch  of  pLtrment  aL«o  li«»  doä«  to  ltd  temponkJ  bunier.  The  rtmdtu  shows  the  piettien- 
tatioti  of  a  tesseUAt«d  hockjpxiuiid. 


White  crescents  are  also  observed  at  the  tmr^  border  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  205). 
These  resemble  in  their  appearance  the  acquired  crea^cent-s  due  to  myopia,  but  have  an 
altogether  different  significance.  They  are  eotigenital  (probably  being  connected  with 
the  fetal  ocular  finsure,  which  likewise  lies  on  the  lower  side  of  the  eyeball).  Tlicy  are 

fiated  frequently  with  astigmatism  and  almoHt  always  with  incomplete  acuity  of 
vkion  [which,  however,  in  many  ca^es  can  be  raised  nearly  or  quite  to  the  normal  by 
proper  glaese». — D.] 

With  the  cireum papillary  atrophy  of  the  myopic  eye  should  iiot  be  confoimded 

'\  of  fflrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  papitla  from  tjther  causes.  Under  this  latter 
head  belong  atrophy  after  chorioiditisj  and  ako  the  atrophy  in  cases  of  glaucoma,  the 
«o^alied  hsiio  glaueomatosuji. 
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(b)  The  changes  of  the  chorioid  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  make  their  appear- 
ance when  the  myopia  has  reached  a  high  degree.  Both  hght-colored  and  pigmented 
spots  are  found  (Fig.  204),  and  not  infrequently  also  white  branched  lines.  The  spots 
gradually  enlarge,  and  finally  coalesce  to  form  pretty  large  atrophic  patches,  which 
may  even  ultimately  become  united  with  the  staphyloma  surrounding  the  papilla.  In 
such  cases  of  extreme  myopia,  almost  the  entire  posterior  section  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye  is  converted  into  a  great  white  patch.  Moreover,  hemorrhages  occur  in  myopic 
eyes,  and  that,  too,  preferably  at  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot.  Another,  though  rare, 
alteration  found  in  myopic  eyes,  consists  in  the  formation  right  in  the  macula  of  a 
coal-black,  round  spot  which  gradually  grows  to  about  the  size  of  the  papilla.  It  is 
the  changes  in  the  macula  lutea  that,  with  the  detachment  of  the  retina,  represent  the 
greatest  danger  for  the  extremely  myopic  eye.  They  do  not,  like  detachment,  threaten 
the  eye  with  complete  blindness,  but  they  render  it  unserviceable  for  any  sort  of  fine 
work.  Besides,  they  are  much  more  frequent  than  detachment  of  the  retina,  inasmuch 
as  only  a  few  of  the  excessively  myopic  attain  any  considerable  age  without  being  affected 
with  these  changes. 

Bloodletting. — In  recent  cases  of  chorioiditis  with  hypersemia  of  the  retina  the 
abstraction  of  blood  is  recommended,  and  that  by  the  application  of  leeches  behind  the 
mastoid  process.  While  bloodletting  has  pretty  much  disappeared  from  general  practice, 
in  ophthalmology  it  has  remained  in  use  up  to  the  present  time,  and  rightly,  too,  since 
in  suitable  cases  striking  and  undeniable  advantage  is  often  seen  to  accrue  from  it.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  may  be  made  with  natural  leeches  or  with  Heurteloup's  artificial 
leecli.  In  the  former  case,  six  to  ten  leeches  are  applied;  in  the  employment  of  the 
Heurteloup,  its  glass  cylinder  is  filled  once  or  twice  with  blood.  The  point  of  application 
is  either  the  temple  or  the  skin  behind  the  mastoid  process.  If  we  are  dealing  with  in- 
flammations of  the  conjunctiva,  the  iris,  or  the  ciliary  body,  the  temple  is  selected, 
because  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  empty  into  the  veins  of  the  face,  and,  moreover, 
the  anterior  ciliary  veins  communicate  freely  with  the  veins  of  the  conjunctiva.  In 
deep-seated  affections,  like  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  neuritis,  or  inflammation  in  the  orbit, 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  performed  behind  the  mastoid  process,  because  an  emissary 
vein  of  Santorini  (passing  through  the  mastoid  foramen),  which  carries  off  blood  from 
the  transverse  sinus,  empties  here;  and  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  cavernous  sinus, 
into  which  the  ophtlialmic  veins  pour  their  contents. 

B,    Chorioiditis  and  Irido-chorioiditis  Suppurativa y  Panophihalmitis, 

78.  The  feature  which  the  diseases  above  named  have  in  common 
is  the  purulent  exudation  into  the  vitreous.  This  is  the  analogue  of  the 
accumulation  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  but  with  the  difference 
that  a  hypopyon  can  disappear  without  entailing  any  lasting  injury, 
while  suppuration  in  the  vitreous  leads  to  permanent  and  serious  changes 
and  generally,  in  fact,  to  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  Like  hypopyon 
the  pus  in  the  vitreous  is  thrown  out  by  the  membranes  that  Une  the 
cavity,  i.  e.,  by  the  ciliary  body  and  retina,  while  the  chorioid  is  only 
secondarily  impHcated  in  the  inflammation.  Hence,  the  term  suppu- 
rative chorioiditis,  which  is  commonly  employed,  is  not  quite  suitable 
(see  page  335). 

According  to  the  extent  and  the  degree  of  inflammation  we  dis- 
tinguish the  following  morbid  pictures. 

1.  Suppurative  Chorioiditis. — We  call  by  this  name  those  cases  in 
which  the  inflanmiation  remains  confined  to  the  posterior  membranes 
of  the  eye,  i.  e.,  the  retina  and  chorioid.  Since  these  membranes  contain 
no  sensory  nerves,  even  a  purulent  inflammation  of  them  runs  its  course 
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without  pain  and  without  external  evidences  of  inflammatory  reaction. 
Hence  exteriorly  the  eye  appears  normal,  and  we  simply  see  deep  in 
behind  the  lens  the  yellow  exudate  in  the  vitreous — abscess  of  the  vitre- 
ous (Figs.  183  and  184).  Later  on,  this  is  transformed  into  a  membrane, 
by  the  shrinking  of  which  the  retina  is  detached  and  the  eyeball  becomes 
softer  (atrophy  of  the  eyebaU),  From  the  start  the  sight  is  very  much 
reduced  by  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  and  later  is  as  a  rule  absolutely 
annihilated.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  portion  of  the  retina 
remains  attached,  and  that  a  residue  of  sight  is  preserved. 

The  cases  of  simple  suppurative  chorioiditis  which  run  their 
course  without  producing  an  external  inflammation  are  rare.  Generally 
the  inflammation  also  soon  attacks  the  anterior  portions  of  the  uvea, 
that  is,  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.    We  then  get — 

2.  Suppurative  Irido-chorioiditis, — Not  only  may  this  develop 
from  an  inflammation  traveling  from  behind  forward,  but,  per  contra, 
an  irido-cyclitis  may  pass  backward  so  that  a  suppuration  in  the  \'itre- 
ous  is  associated  with  it.  The  clinical  picture  of  irido-chorioiditis  sup- 
purativa is  that  of  a  severe  irido-cyclitis  with  coincident  accumulation 
of  purulent  exudate  in  the  vitreous.  This  exudate,  it  is  true,  can  not  be 
recognized  in  this  case  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  simple  suppurative 
chorioiditis,  because  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber  (a  turbidity 
in  the  aqueous,  a  hypopyon,  a  pupillary  membrane)  often  interferes 
with  a  view  into  the  deeper  parts.  And  yet  it  is  in  these  cases,  which 
externally  look  like  a  violent  suppurative  irido-cyclitis,  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  determine  whether  the  purulent  inflammation  is 
present  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye  also,  because  upon  this  point 
depend  both  prognosis  and  treatment.  Indeed,  in  case  of  suppuration 
of  the  vitreous  the  eye  is  lost,  and  if  we  are  dealing  with  traumatic  cases, 
enucleation  is  indicated.  In  cases  in  which  the  exudate  in  the  vitreous 
can  not  be  seen  directly,  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  a  test  of  the 
light  perception  (see  §  156).  If  this  is  nearly  or  quite  abolished,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  retina  is  no  longer  functioning,  which  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  there  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  latter. 

The  outcome  of  purulent  irido-chorioiditis  may  be  a  gradual  shrivel- 
ing of  the  eye,  just  as  in  simple  suppurative  chorioiditis.  In  the  severest 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pus  accumulated  in  the  eye  breaks  through 
to  the  outside,  and  these  cases  are  denoted  as — 

3.  Panophthalmitis. — The  oedema  of  the  lid  increases  so  much  that 
the  physician  can  scarcely  separate  the  lids.  The  appearance  of  the 
eyeball  varies.  If  the  suppuration  originates  in  changes  in  the  anterior 
division  of  the  eyeball — e.  g.,  from  corneal  ulcers,  or  from  injuries — the 
symptoms  of  these  conditions  appear  in  the  foreground,  while  those 
cases,  in  which  the  inflammation  has  taken  its  origin  in  the  deeper  part4s, 
show  the  picture,  portrayed  above,  of  a  yellow  exudate  behind  the  lens. 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  there  is  present  as  one 
of  the  chief  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis  marked  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
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ball  (exophthalmus)  with  abolition  of  movement.  The  pain  can  scarcely 
be  borne,  and  not  infrequently  annoying  photopsiae  also  are  present. 
There  is  fever,  and  vomiting  frequently  occurs,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease.  These  symptoms  keep  on  until  the  purulent 
exudate  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  makes  an  exit  for  itself  by  breaking 
through  the  sclera.  Perforation  takes  place  in  the  anterior  division  of 
the  sclera.  The  conjunctiva  is  seen  to  bulge  forward  at  some  spot, 
showing  the  yellowish,  discolored  sclera  through  it,  until  finally  sclera 
and  conjunctiva  are  perforated  and  the  purulent  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball are  slowly  extruded.  After  perforation  has  occurred  the  pains 
soon  cease,  and  the  eye  becomes  softer  and  ultimately  shrinks  up  to  a 
small  stump  (phthisis  bulbi).  It  takes  at  least  six  to  eight  weeks  for  this 
result  to  be  attained  and  for  the  eye  to  become  perfectly  free  from 
pain. 

Panophthalmitis,  therefore,  is  a  purulent  irido-chorioiditis  which 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and  is  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  two  additional  symptoms — protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and 
purulent  perforation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eye.  The  protrusion  is  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  tissues  behind  the  eye  and 
above  all  to  Tenon's  capsule;  and  just  as  the  Uds  and  conjunctiva  are 
oodematous,  so  also  there  develops  a  marked  inflammatory  oedema 
behind  the  eye  and  in  consequence  of  this  a  protrusion  of  the  ball. 

Etiology. — The  three  categories  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  the  eye  are  essentially  the  same  process  and  differ  simply  in 
extent  (in  one  instance  being  confined  to  the  posterior  division  of  the 
eye,  in  the  other  affecting  the  whole  interior  of  the  ball)  or  else  differ 
in  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  (termination  in  one  case  being 
in  gradual  shriveling,  in  the  other  in  suppuration).  Hence  the  three 
categories  are  in  no  way  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another,  and 
there  are  transition  forms  between  them. 

So,  too,  the  etiology  of  all  three  is  alike.  It  is  always  a  case  of  an 
infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  pyogenic  germs.  The  infection 
may  originate  from  the  outside  or  have  its  source  in  the  body  itself. 

Infection  from  the  oidside  (ectogenous  infection)  occurs — 

(a)  Most  frequently  from  penetrating  injuries  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
category  belong  unsuccessful  operations. 

(b)  From  the  passage  of  suppuration  from  without  inward,  in  the 
case  of  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  from  prolapses  of  the  iris 
that  are  covered  with  pus. 

(c)  As  a  process  starting  from  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  [or  even 
without]  incarceration  of  the  iris,  when  the  cicatrix  is  thinned.  Under 
this  head  belong  the  incarcerations  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  that 
not  infrequently  remain  after  cataract  operations.  Infection  takes 
place  in  these  cases  from  the  germs  penetrating  through  the  thin 
cicatrix  into  the  tissue  of  the  incarcerated  iris,  and  then  traveling  in 
the  latter  backward  into  the  eye.     The  starting  point  for  the  infection 
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of  the  old  cicatrix  may  be  afforded  by  inconsiderable  lesions  of  the 
epithelium  covering  the  cicatrix,  or  by  sudden  stretching  or  bursting 
open  of  the  latter. 

Infection  by  carriers  of  infection,  which  arise  from  the  organism 
itself  {endogenous  infection) ,  takes  place — 

L  Through  embolism,  septic  susbtances  from  a  focus  of  suppuration 
getting  into  the  circulation  and  becoming  arrested  in  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid.  In  this  way  metastatic  ophthalmia  develops.  This  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  and  most  frequently  of  that  form  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  puerperal  period  as  puerperal  fever. 

2.  By  transfer  of  inflammation  from  behind  forward  in  phlegmons 
in  the  orbit  and  in  thrombo-phlebitis  of  the  orbital  veins. 

3.  Suppurative  chorioiditis  is  often  observed  in  meningitis,  and 
particularly  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  These  cases  are  observed 
chiefly  in  children,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  comparatively  mild 
course,  so  that  in  rare  instances  actually  some  small  degree  of  sight 
is  still  retained.  The  chorioiditis  in  meningitis  is  generally  of  metas- 
tatic origin,  but  may  also  be  induced  by  direct  transmission  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  meninges  to  the  eyeball  along  the  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Treatment  can  not  save  the  sight  in  suppurative  chorioiditis.  In 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  too  violent,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  alleviating  the  pain  by  means  of  moist  warm  compresses  and  narcotics, 
until  the  shriveling  eyeball  becomes  gradually  destitute  of  sensation. 
If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  it  is  better  to  relieve  the  patient  of  a  long  and 
painful  malady  by  early  enucleation,  especially  when  the  disease  threat- 
ens to  go  on  to  panophthalmitis.  Enucleation  is  unconditionally  in- 
dicated in  all  traumatic  cases,  since  then  it  is  a  question  not  simply  of 
cutting  short  the  disease,  but  of  preventing  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
When  there  is  a  fully  developed  panophthalmitis,  enucleation  is  not 
without  risk  (on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  succeeding  suppurative 
meningitis).  We  do  better  therefore,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  open- 
ing the  eye  in  its  anterior  portion  either  by  abscising  the  cornea  or  by 
making  a  free  incision  in  the  sclera.  In  this  way  the  eyeball,  which  is 
tightly  distended  by  the  exudation,  is  freed  from  tension,  the  discharge 
of  the  suppurating  contents  of  the  eye  is  accelerated,  and  thiLS  the  pain 
and  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  cut  short.  When  the  eye  at  last 
becomes  shrunken  it  iLsually  remains  quiescent,  and  also  admits  of  an 
artificial  eye  being  worn  over  it.  Should,  however,  secondary  inflam- 
matory phenomena  set  in,  as  they  may  exceptionally  do,  in  the  shrunken 
eye,  its  enucleation  is  indicated. 

Metastatic  ophthalmia  occurs  both  as  a  unilateral  and  a  bilateral  affection.  Cases 
of  the  former  kind  generally  afford  a  better  prognosis  as  far  as  the  pysemia  is  concerned, 
and  particularly  so  when  no  metastases  are  observable,  except  the  one  in  the  eye.  The 
prognosis  that  appertains  to  the  bilateral  cases  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  bad, 
even  for  life  itself. 
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Many  cases  of  panophthalmitis  that  develop  suddenly,  and  to  all  appearances 
spontaneously,  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  83rmptoms  of  a  pysmia  whose 
point  of  origin  is  undiscoverable.  In  children  suppuration  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
sometimes  also  vaccination,  may  give  rise  to  pysemia  with  metastatic  ophthalmia. 

Besides  occurring  in  pysemia,  a  purulent  chorioiditis,  doubtless  also  of  metastatic 
origin,  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
variola,  scarlet  fever,  anthrax,  influenza,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
pneumonia,  and  Weil's  disease. 

Most  cases  of  panophihalmttis  are  caused  by  injury.  If  the  latter  is  of  such  a 
character  tliat  the  eye  is  extensively  opened,  the  purulent  exudate  may  be  dischaiiged 
through  the  wound.  This  is  true  of  the  cases  of  panophthalmitis  after  extensive 
suppuration  of  the  cornea.  In  all  these  cases  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  not 
under  any  pressure,  and  hence  the  disease  runs  a  mild  course  with  but  little  pain 
and  slight  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  total  course,  too,  is  comparatively  quick, 
since  the  condition  can  proceed  without  waiting  for  the  sclera  to  be  perforated,  which 
always  requires  a  long  time.  Yet  not  infrequently  even  in  these  cases,  in  which  the 
purulent  exudate  pushes  out  through  the  wound,  perforation  of  the  sclera  by  pus  is  also 
seen  to  take  place  as  usual.  Panophthalmitis  after  severe  injuries  must,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  more  favorable  outcome  than  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis. 
i*hc  former,  to  be  sure,  causes  more  violent  i>ain  and  leads  to  a  greater  degree  of 
shrinking  of  the  eye;  but  when  it  has  run  its  course  the  patient  has  a  lasting  respite. 
Plastic  irido-<*yclitis,  on  the  other  hand,  often  for  years  produces  after-attacks  of 
inflammation,  and  may  also  give  rise  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye,  if  the 
patient  does  not  submit  to  enucleation  at  the  proper  time. 

The  exciting  agents  of  inflammation  in  panophthalmitis  are  either  the  ordinary 
bacteria  of  pus,  like  the  streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  bacterium  coli, 
or,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  specific  metastases,  the  corresponding  bacteria,  e.  g., 
the  meningococcus  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  pneumobacillus  in  pneumonia.  But,  in  addition,  germs  which  are  not  otherwise 
pathogenic  for  the  tissues  in  man,  have  been  found  as  the  exciting  agents  of  panophthal- 
mitis. Examples  of  this  sort  are  the  bacillus  subtilis,  mycoides,  perfulgens,  candicaps, 
mesentericus,  pseudo-diplitheriticus,  the  xerosis  bacillus,  sarcinse,  yeast  fungi,  and 
the  aspergillus  fumigatus  (compare  page  259). 

Apart  from  simple  incision  of  the  sclera,  different  methods  have  been  attempted 
for  cutting  short  the  course  of  panophthalmitis,  particularly  enucleation  and  the  ablation 
of  the  anterior  section  of  the  eye,  with  scooping  out  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball. 
In  fully  developed  panophthalmitis  enucleation  sometimes  results  in  purulent  menin- 
gitis, with  a  fatal  issue.  It  must  be  assumed  that  by  the  operation  the  blood  and  lymph 
passages  in  the  orbit  are  freely  opened,  and  thus  made  accessible  to  infection.  Whether 
the  scooping  out  (exenteration  or  evisceration)  of  the  suppurating  eye  is  a  less  dangerous 
procedure  is  questionable,  since  cases  of  death  after  this  operation  have  also  been  ob- 
served (Schulek).  It  must,  however,  be  noted  tliat  some  cases  have  been  known  in 
which  fatal  meningitis  has  succeeded  a  panophtlialmitis  without  any  operative  inter- 
ference. 

Differeniial  Diagnosis  of  Suppurative  Choriouliiis. — Cases  of  simple  suppurative 
chorioiditis  may  he  confounded  with  neoplasms  in  the  eyeball.  This  is  possible  because 
the  inflammation  in  the.se  cases  runs  so  sluggish  a  course  that  all  external  signs  of  inflam- 
mation are  wanting.  The  eye  is  not  discolored,  the  iris  is  normal,  the  aqueous  and  lens 
are  clear.  The  lens  and  iris  are  pressed  fon^'ard  by  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  and 
the  anterior  chamber  is  made  shallower.  The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  permits  the  exudate, 
or  abscess,  to  be  seen  deep  down  in  the  vitreous.  Sometimes  the  exudate  Ls  visible  even 
some  distance  off  as  a  vivid,  light-colored  (whitish  or  yellow)  reflex  from  the  pupil 
{amaurotic  cat's-eye  [Beer]).  Just  the  same  phenomena  may  Ire  produced  by  new 
formations  in  the  vitreoiLs,  and  particularly  by  gliomata  arising  from  the  retina  (see  §  99), 
for  which  reason  many  cases  of  the  sort  described  above  have  been  designated  as  pseutio- 
gliomata.    The  most  important  distinctive  mark  lies  in  the  tension  of  the  eye.    This, 
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SiDQ  Qf  the  tOAtnüa.  Lutea;  the  la^ure  repre«eriU  anJy  the  eckfi  of  tbe  fcMnfcv  whieb  1i»  ta  th«  left  of  the? 
mwifigr  In  the  fociu  it^f  the  choriäid«  Vk,  is  thiokienea  ftnd  fibrou««  Bod  it«  vessel«  are  to  a  laree 
ejctedl  obliterated.  Upon  it  Ues  the  pignient  epith^iun,  wbieh  at  e  hu  devdop«!  by  prtiltferiitiun 
laltt  a  dciuble:  layer  of  oeJL't.  Tlii^  ctiTtempomipi  to  n  black  spot  a^tti  with  the  ophthalnuMiCop«.  The 
reliiui  13  adherent  to  the  pigment  epithHiuin  atul  is  de-generated.  The  fibtir  Itiyer,  /,  is  eomparativdy 
til«  l^e^l  preMTved  but  ^till  it  l»  lillii^i  with  hoJpfl.  Tlie  layer  of  ganglion  cellü  him  didippeared,  the  inner 
f^rnnular  layer.  I  i,  has  been  irre^iilariy  cotiv^rted,  abd  tbe  laycTf»  ol  the  retina  that  ffucceed  it  «qet»> 
riorly  hiive  b«sn  entirsly  converted  into  a  fibrous  8tnieture,di  eomp<i5«jd  f.d  new-fortned  eonnective  tiaeu« 
^nd  of  ^Ua  KbeirSt  in  which  there  »<iil|  h^,  a  Few  scattered  exterior  frraiiiileH.  The  aiijacetit  retina  is 
drawn  up  hy  the  j^hrinkiiig  i>f  thi^  tiwiie  (cicatrixTi,  Thip  fast  can  irt-  inoj^r  dii«tijict|y  msde  out  from 
the  wrjnkhng  which  the  inner  in-anular.  i,  hiw  experieöpetl  beeauwp  of  tint  trnction»  with  the  rei^ult  that 
it  showii  in  the  «ectinn,  at  i  and  n,  a  kinking  which  appe-ari«  Z^<>hciped  in  the  »eetioti.  To  a  Rinidler 
extent  ol«»  this  wiinkhni^  i<«  present  in  the  rureFied  externni  $franular  layer»  a.  Here  the  wrinkle  ii 
situated  at  the  mart^in  of  the  foeus^  at  A,"  frnm  thi^  point  thi*  uuter  p!VHj*efl  forward  to  the  inner  in'Jvnutar 
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The  layer  of  rotls  and  cone*,  s.  and  al*o  tbe  pijrnienr  epithelium,  n,  are  fairty  well  preserved  up  to  the 
ed|Ee  of  the  focus,  h^  Here  (here  \tf  an  interruplir^n  of  the  pifrment  epi(heliijrn  and.  from  thip  point  on, 
the  rod»  and  eone*  aiv  ohliqTiely  placefl  and  elociKfll ed  up  to  thp  n}vtt  where  they  finally  disappear  aho- 
(tether.  Owing  m  their  oblit|Ue  poniijon  there  wai^  dijutorted  vision  i,metamorphopftiK>  at  thc:  tttir- 
der  «if  the  bttnd  Rpii't  or  acototna^  that  coi'fespopded  to  the  focuü  it^self  in  which  thie  vifiULl  ei^QA  bad 
been  entirely  destroyed. 
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growing,  while  in  peeudo-glioma  the  eye  keeps  constantly  growing  smaller.^  But  now 
in  glioma  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  eye  as  early  as  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
right  to  wait  a  long  time  in  doubtful  cases  until  the  diagnosis  can  be  determined  with 
certainty.  In  so  doing,  we  should  be  putting  our  patient's  life  in  jeopardy.  Hence,  in 
doubtful  cases,  we  perform  enucleation.  Even  if  it  should  then  turn  out  that  the  case 
was  one  of  pseudo-glioma,  the  patient  has  not  lost  much  by  the  enucleation,  since  the 
eye  is  already  blind  and  would  be  much  shrunken.  In  any  case,  the  question  of  a  con- 
fusion w^ith  glioma  would  come  up  only  in  cases  of  sluggish  suppurative  chorioiditis 
occurnng  in  children,  since  it  is  only  in  the  children  that  glioma  of  the  retina  is  found. 
The  causes  of  pseudo-glioma  are  most  frequently  meningitis,  also  the  acute  exanthemata, 
and  finally  injuries,  particularly  those  attended  with  the  presence  of  a  small  foreign 
body  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  One  or  two  cases  of  pseudo-glioma  have  turned  out  on 
dissection  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid;  and  in  some  instances  a  mass  of  tissue  of 
fetal  origin  situated  behind  the  lens  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  yellow  reflex 
in  the  pupil. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Chorioiditis. — In  exudative  chorioiditis  (Fig.  206)  there  is 
first  a  cellular  infiltration,  which  originates  mainly  from  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
chorioid  and  spreads  less  toward  the  outer  layers  of  the  chorioid  than  it  does  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  retina.  Witliin  these  two  membranes,  the  retina  and  chorioid,  the  infiltration 
is  found  chiefly  along  the  vessels,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  sheathed  in  the  cells 
of  the  exudate.  An  exudate,  oft-en  of  considerable  size,  is  deposited  between  the  chorioid 
and  the  retina.  This  exudat«  is  afterward  transformed  into  a  connective-tissue  mem- 
brane (cicatrix),  binding  the  chorioid  fast  to  the  retina;  and  in  this  situation  these 
two  membranes  themselves  become  atrophic  (Fig.  207).  From  the  chorioid  the  fine 
vessels  and  also  the  stroma  pigment  in  great  part  disappear;  and  the  vessels  that  are 
left  either  have  their  walls  thickened  and  sclerosed,  or  are  obliterated  altogether.  The 
retina  is  converted  into  a  network  of  connective  tissue  and  glia,  in  which  can  be  seen 
the  vessels  with  their  walls  greatly  altered.  Wherever  the  chorioid  is  adherent  to  the 
retina,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  absent,  and  so  is  the  pigment  epithelium,  except 
for  a  few  remnants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pigment  epithelium  at  the  border  of  the 
scar  proliferates;  hence  the  black  lining  of  the  chorioiditic  patch  visible  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. In  part  the  proliferating  pigment  epitheUum  migrates  into  the  retina, 
where  it  is  found  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vessels.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  retina  is  sunken  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  and  is  frequently  adherent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  vitreous  (to  the  hyaloid  membrane). 

In  irido-chorioiditis  chronica  the  changes  in  the  chorioid  and  retina  are  similar  to 
those  just  described,  with  the  addition  of  the  evidences  of  chronic  inflanunation  and 
aften^'ards  of  atrophy  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 

The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  myopia  consist  mainly  in  atrophy  with  slight 
evidences  of  inflammation.  From  the  stretching  of  the  chorioid  results  a  splitting 
of  the  lamina  vitrea.  This  latter  gapes  and  so  lat«r  on  does  the  underlying  tis- 
sue of  the  chorioid.  At  these  points  the  retina  becomes  adherent  to  the  chorioid, 
the  rods  and  cones  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed  so  that  the  sight  is  impaired 
(Salzmann). 

For  the  anatomical  changes  in  irido-chorioiditis  suppurativa,'  panophthalmitis, 
and  ophthalmia  metastatica,  see  page  336. 


Detachment  of  the  Chorioid. — This  is  frequently  found  in  the  dissection  of 
«nucleated  eyes.  In  shrunken  eyes  the  chorioid — and  the  ciliary  lx)dy,  too — ^are  very 
frequently  found  to  be  detached  by  the  exudates  which  are  present  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye,  and  which  exert  a  centripetal  traction  in  all  directions  (a,  a,  Fig.  179).  A 
detachment  of  the  retina,  usually  total,  is  never  wanting  in  these  cases.  Since  we  are 
dealing  with  eyes  which  are  already  blind,  the  detachment  of  the  chorioid  has  a  practical 

^rin  rare  case«,  however,  a  glioma  or  rarcoma  may  be  lodged  in  a  phthi.sical  eye.  See  remarka 
imder  Sarcoma  of  the  Chorioid.  page  300. — D.] 
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interest  only  in  so  far  as  traction  upon  the  ciliary  nerves  is  produced  by  it;  for  this  may 
induce  conditions  of  irritation  in  the  blinded  eye. 

The  detaobod  chonojd  appears  under  the  guiise  of  a  dark  prominence  projecting 
into  the  vilreous.  I'he  detachnieot  k  most  freciuently  produced  by  serous  Euid^  and, 
in  fact,  by  a^iueous  wiuch  percolates  from  the  anterior  chamber  beneath  the  chorioid 
through  a  small  rent  in  the  attachment  of  the  ciUary  t>ody*  Hence^  we  ftnd,  at  the  satne 
time^  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  either  shaliov^er  or  quit«  obliterated.  This  serous 
detachment  occurs  nf>t  infretjuenily  in  ihe  days  immediately  suceeeciing  an  extraction 
of  cataract  or  an  iridectomy  for  gtüucoma.  It  gives  a  good  prognosis^  since  usually  the 
chorioid  after  a  short  time  becomes  reattached  to  the  sclera. 


Pio»  20S. — RcFnjHE  OP  the.  Chooiqid.     Rjqht  Ete.     i After  De  Week«-,) 

Tlierc  ai»  one  tmr^  wwt  four  «tn&ll  nipture*  ia  the  1ow*t  part  of  iHe  rhorioid^  The  l&r»  rupture 
«pfMan  usdcf  the  gtUMS  of  n  ^hjKhilv  pureed  white  butml  with  jn^K^^  »otuewhAt  pjnneatea  btirctfrs. 
The  mftU  ruptum  lie  conrvntiic  witli  the  larser  one  and  between  U  aiirl  the  papillib.  Over  nil  of 
Ibcun.  the  retiiial,  vwela  ntu  unAlieml. 


Detachment  may  also  be  produced  by  exudation  or  hemorrhages  under  the  chorioid 

or  by  the  development  of  a  sarcoma  in  its  outer  lay  ere. 


HuFTtmE  OF  THE  Chorioid. — This  is  produced  through  the  action  of  a  blunt 
instrument  upon  the  eyeball  (contusion).  Immediately  after  the  injury  the  blood 
extra vasa ted  into  the  vitretius  usually  prevents  a  cifsar  view  of  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
After  the  aböorption  of  the  blood  the  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  which  ordinarily  lies  in 
the  neighborhowl  of  the  papilla,  and  most  frequently  to  the  outer  side  of  ii,  is  discovered. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  sometimes  tljere  are  several  lacerations.  They  form  long, 
yellowisb^white  streaks,  as  the  edges  of  the  laceration  in  the  chorioid  gape  and  allow  the 
white  selem  to  be  seen  between  them  <Fig.  20SV  The  stieaka  gnittlüly  havB  H  curved 
eh&pe,  with  the  concavity  toward  the  papilla;  they  are  bitMuieet  in  llw  center,  mnd  taper 
off  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  ends.  Their  edg^  have  an  irregular  black  coloration,  due  to 
firoliferation  of  the  pigment-  The  retinal  vessels  run  without  any  change  over  the 
otrettks,  &  proof  that  the  retina  is  unruptured. 
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IL  Tumors  of  the  Chorioid. 

79.  Of  malignant  tumors  the  one  chiefly  occurring  in  the  chorioid 
is  sarcoma,  which  in  most  cases  is  pigmented  (melano-sarcoma).  The 
cUnical  symptoms  that  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  presents  change  so  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  tumor  that  four  stages  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  the  tumor  is  small,  and  manifests  itself  only  in 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  detachment  of  the  retina  at  the  site  of 
the  tumor.  The  patient  notices  a  disturbance  of  vision  in  the  shape  of 
a  defect  in  the  visual  fißld,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  tumor.  After- 
ward the  detachment  of  the  retina  becomes  total  (Fig.  209,  iV),  and  thus 
the  eye,  which  externally  still  looks  normal,  becomes  completely  blind. 
In  the  further  growth  of  the  tumor  a 
time  occurs  when  increase  of  tension 
suddenly  sets  in. 

The  sarcoma  thereupon  enters 
the  second  stage  of  its  development 
— that  of  increased  tension.  Exter- 
nally the  eye  presents  the  appear- 
ances of  inflammatory  glaucoma 
(§  82).  Marked  injection  of  the  eye- 
ball exists,  the  cornea  is  dull  and 
clouded,  the  anterior  chamber  shal- 
low, the  iris  discolored,  the  pupil  di- 
lated and  immobile,  and  the  tension 
of  the  eye  to  palpation  is  noticeably 
elevated.  If  the  media  are  suffi- 
ciently clear,  the  gray  reflex  of  the 
detached  retina  can  be  seen  deep 
down   behind   the   pupil.     Later  on, 

the  lens  becomes  clouded,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  glaucoma  abso- 
lutum  with  Cataracta  glaucomatosa  is  produced.  From  the  time  when 
the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  set  in  the  patient  suffers  with 
pain;  very  frequently  it  is  by  this  that  he  has  his  attention  first  called 
to  his  trouble.  Since  the  picture  presented  by  the  affected  eye  corre- 
sponds completely  to  the  complex  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glau- 
coma, the  correct  diagnosis  in  this  stage  is  to  be  made  with  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor  upon  the  outside. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  according  as  the  tumor  breaks  through 
the  sclera  in  its  anterior  or  in  its  posterior  division.  In  the  former 
case,  dark,  hard  prominences  are  seen  developing  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made.  If,  however,  the 
tumor  first  grows  through  the  sclera  posteriorly,  the  nodules  of  the 
tumor  are  invisible,  and  do  not  give  evidence  of  their  existence  until 


Fio.  209. — Sarcoma  of  the  Chorioid. 
(After  Leber.) 

The  tumor,  G,  riHOs  from  the  chorioid,  C, 
which  everywhere  lies  in  contact  with  the 
sclera.  The  retina,  JV,  on  the  contrary,  in  de- 
tached entirely  from  its  bed  under  the  form  of 
a  folded  funnel.  It  retains  it«  connection  only 
with  the  papilla  behind,  and  with  the  chorioid 
along  the  ora  serrata,  O,  in  front. 
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later,  through  the  gradually  increasing  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (exoph- 
thalmus).  As  soon  as  the  tumor  has  broken  through  the  envelopes 
of  the  eyeball  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  pain  usually  abates,  since  the 
great  tension  in  the  eyeball  then  ceases.  But,  to  make  up  for  this, 
the  extra-ocular  masses  of  tumor,  freed  from  the  intra-ocular  pressure 
that  constrained  them,  grow  so  much  the  quicker.  First  the  orbit  is 
entirely  filled  by  the  tumor,  afterward  the  latter  projects  from  the 
orbit,  as  big  as  an  apple  or  as  the  fist.  From  the  orbit  the  tumor 
is  continued  to  the  neighboring  parts,  particularly  to  the  brain.  At 
its  exposed  portions  the  tumor  ulcerates  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
hemorrhages. 

The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  the  generahzation  of  the  tumor  by  the 
development  of  metastatic  nodules  in  the  internal  organs,  most  fre- 
quently in  the  Uver. 

Years  usually  pass  before  the  sarcoma  has  run  through  the  four 
stages  just  pictured.  The  first  and  second  stages  last  a  long  time, 
while  afterward  the  growth  of  the  tumor  becomes  continually  more 
rapid.  The  patient  dies  either  from  exhaustion,  in  consequence  of  the 
suppuration  and  hemorrhage  from  the  tumor,  or  succumbs  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  latter  into  the  brain  or  to  the  metastases  in  the  internal 
organs. 

The  prognosis  of  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is  absolutely  unfavorable 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  patient  if  the  eye  is  not  removed  early.  But  even 
then  the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  favorable. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  itself  in  every  case  is  lost,  both  local 
recurrences  in  the  orbit  and  also  metastases  may  develop  even  after  its 
removal,  the  germs  for  their  development  ha\nng  been  already  scat- 
tered abroad  earUer,  although,  at  the  time  when  the  eye  was  removed, 
they  were  too  small  to  be  demonstrable.  Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is 
hence  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  maUgnant  of  diseases — one 
which,  in  very  many  cases,  ends  in  death.  Sarcomata  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body  behave,  in  respect  to  their  course  and  ultimate  outcome, 
Uke  sarcomata  of  the  chorioid. 

Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
quently between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year;  in  childhood  it  is  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  This  gives  a  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  the  gliomata  which  spring  from  the  retina,  and  which  in  part 
present  symptoms  like  those  of  sarcomata,  but  which  occur  in  child- 
hood exclusively.  A  malignant  neoplasm  developing  in  the  eyeball 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  regarded  in  all  probability  as  a  glioma  in  a 
child  and  as  a  sarcoma  in  an  adult. 

The  treatment,  as  long  as  the  neoplasm  is  still  confined  to  the  eye- 
ball, consists  in  enucleation,  which  should  be  performed  as  early  as 
possible.  In  doing  it.  we  cut  off  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  contingency  that  the  degeneration  has  already  passed 
over  upon  it.     If  the  neoplasm  has  already  grown  out  of  the  eyeball, 
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everything  diseased  must  be  removed  according  to  surgical  rules.  The 
surest  method  in  this  case  is  exenteration  of  the  orbit — i.  e.,  the  removal 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit,  together  with  the  periosteum. 

Sarcomata  of  the  chorioid  consist  either  of  round  cells  or  of  spindle  cells,  or  are 
tumors  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  both.  They  are  almost  always  pigmented  (melano- 
sarcomata);  non-pigmented  sarcomata  (leuco-sarcomata)  are  among  the  rarities.  Very 
often  they  contain  many  and  wide  blood-vessels.  Sarcomata  develop  from  the  external 
layers  of  the  chorioid  (layer  of  large  and  of  medium-sized  vessels)  and  grow  inward 
toward  the  vitreous  splice,  pushing  the  retina  before  them.  In  the  beginning  the  retina 
lies  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  so  that  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope a  sharply  circumscribed  gibbous  detachment  of  the  retina  is  found,  rising  steeply 
from  the  fundus.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  fluctuate.  Through  the  retina  we 
can  often  recognize  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid  or  of  the  tumor  and  also  the  yellow  or 
brown  color  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  is  easily  made.  But 
afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  chorioid  produced 
by  the  tumor,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  takes  place  between  the  chorioid  and  the  retina. 
The  latter  is  thus  detached  over  an  area  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  tumor,  and 
docs  not  permit  the  latter  to  be  seen  through  it  any  more;  ultimately*  the  detachment 
becomes  total  (Fig.  209).  In  this  stage,  since  the  detachment  of  the  retina  has  lost  its 
characteristic  appearance,  the  diagnosis  can  not  for  the  most  part  be  made  with  certainty. 
The  tension  of  the  eye  affords  one  diagnostic  point,  being  usually  diminished  early  in 
simple  serous  detachment  of  the  retina,  while  in  detachment  due  to  a  tumor  it  is  at 
first  normal  and  afterward  increased  (Von  Graefe).  It  is  an  additional  argument  for 
the  existence  of  sarcoma  if  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  found  markedly  dilated  upon 
one  side  or  the  other.  These  dilated  veins  indicate  that  the  sarcoma  is  situated  in  the 
chorioid,  and,  in  the  area  affected,  prevents  the  blood  in  the  forepart  of  the  uvea  from 
flowing  out  through  the  vasa  vorticosa,  so  that  it  has  to  make  its  way  through  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins.  As  the  intra-ocular  pressure  later  on  steadily  increases,  the 
detachment  of  the  retina  often  assumes  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  retinal  pro- 
trusions are  pushed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  against  each  other  by 
the  increased  pressure  in  the  subretinal  space;  they  flatten  themselves  upon  each  other 
and  often  include  only  a  narrow  Y-shaped  fiurow  between  them.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
serous  detachments  which  also  show  this  appearance.  These  are  those  rare  cases  in 
which  serous  detachment  is  associated  with  increase  of  tension.  Such  cases  are  not 
distinguishable  from  tumor  of  the  chorioid  and  might,  in  analogy  with  peeudo-glioma 
(see  page  384)  be  called  pseudo-sarcoma.  To  make  the  right  diagnosis  in  such  cases  we 
may  call  in  the  aid  of  transillumination  and  puncture.  For  the  former  we  make  use  of  a 
small  incandescent  light  which  is  provided  with  an  appliance  for  cooling  it  (Reuss)  or 
of  an  electric  headlight  to  which  is  attached  a  conical  glass  rod.  This  latter  conducts 
the  light  emitted  by  tlie  lamp  to  its  tip  at  which  the  rays  emerge  (Sachs).  [See  also 
Würdemann's  transilluminator,  page  25  and  Fig.  25.]  With  one  of  these  two  appli- 
ances it  is  possible  to  carry  the  source  of  light  past  the  eyeball  and  so  far  into  the  orbit 
that  it  gets  to  lie  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  sclera  and  so  transilluminates  the  eyeball 
from  behind  forward.  The  pupil  then  glows  with  a  red  light;  but  if  any  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  eye  is  occupied  by  a  dark-pigmented  tumor,  the  pupil  remains  dark  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  transilhiminate  from  this  side. 

The  operation  of  puncture  is  made  with  a  fine  needle  which  is  plunged  deep 
in  through  the  sclera  at  the  spot  where  the  tumor  is  thought  to  be.  If  the  needle 
enters  a  tumor,  it  is  not  freely  movable  as  would  he  the  case  if  its  point  lay  in  the 
vitreous  or  in  subretinal  fluid.  If  in  spite  of  these  diagnostic  aids,  we  are  still  in  doubt, 
enucleation  of  the  eye,  wliich  would  be  bhnd  anyhow,  is  imconditionally  indicated. 

At  length  the  increase  in  tension  reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  the  complex 
of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  If  the  detachment  of  the  retina  is  not  already 
total,  it  becomes  so  now,  and  the  eye  becomes  completely  blind.  The  point  of  time  at 
which  the  glaucomatous  attack  sets  in  does  not  depend  directly  upon  the  size  of  the 
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intra-ocular  tumor.  The  increase  in  tension  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  tumor 
occupies  a  certain  space  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  for  this  call  for  additional  space  is 
compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  vitreous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
increase  in  tension  is  based  upon  the  congestion  which  the  tumor  produces  in  the  veins 
of  the  chorioid,  and  by  which  increased  transudation  of  fluid  takes  place  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  '  Elevated  tension  is,  therefore,  often  seen  with  quite  small  tumors,  while  at 
another  time  the  tumor  may  have  already  filled  up  a  large  part  of  the  eye  without 
exciting  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma.  When  the  glaucomatous  attack  has  set  in,  the 
eye  looks  as  if  it  had  been  blinded  by  primary  glaucoma,  and  the  diagnosis  can  not  be 
made  with  certainty.    The  existence  of  a  sarcoma  will  be  suspected  if  the  patient  states 


Fio.  210. — Sarcoma  Chorioidba  Diffusum.     Vertical  Secnosf  Thbouoh  thk  Right  Eye. 

The  DAtient  who  was  fifty-four  vears  old  had  been  blind  in  this  eye  for  years  from  an  ofMunty  in  the 
oomea.  The  eye  became  inflamed  from  time  to  time  and  half  a  year  previous  had  begun  to  take  on 
a  black  color.  On  the  patient'»  admission  the  eye  was  found  to  be  enlamd  in  all  iu  parts  and  the 
oomea  was  covered  by  a  granular  brownish-black  deposit  which  <mly  at  tM  nasal  and  wwer  side  left 
a  narrow  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea  free.  In  the  section  made  throtigh  the  eye  we  see  that  the 
latter  as  a  whole  is  elongated  and  ta|>er8  off  into  a  somewhat  oval  extremity  b^nd— two  ägns  of 
high  myopia,  which  was  also  present  in  the  patient's  other  eye.  The  oomea  is  covered  with  a  flat 
dark  pseudoplasm  which,  at  the  upper  side,  o,  is  o(mtinued  on  to  the  adioining  sdera,  but  at  the  lower 
side,  u,  still  leaves  some  part  of  the  cornea  free.  The  cornea  beneath  the  tumor  is  scarcely  altered; 
only  in  a  few  spots  have  the  sarcomatous  masses  destroyed  Bowman's  membrane,  but  nowhere  have 
they  penetrated  into  the  deeper  parts.  Near  the  upper  border  of  the  oomea.  at  a,  there  lies  in  the 
thickness  of  the  solera  a  little  black  island  of  sarcomatous  tissue  representing  the  cross  section  of  an 
anterior  ciliary  vein.  This  vein  is  fiUed  with  sarcoma  masses  and  constitutes  the  way  by  which  the 
intra-ocular  pseudoplasm  had  grown  through  to  the  outside.  In  the  interior  of  the  eye  the  chorioid 
and  the  flat  portion  of  the  ciliary  body  are  everywhere  uniformly  sarcomatous;  a  coating  of  black 
pseudoplasm  also  covers  the  floor  of  the  excavation  in  the  optic  nerve.  Adjoining  the  lower  side  of 
the  latter  lies  a  second  extra-ocular  nodule  from  which  a  filament  of  black  ^ooma  tissue  runs  through 
the  sclera  obliquely  forwani  and  inward  as  far  as  the  chorioid.  At  this  spot  the  intra-octilar  sarcoma 
has  grown  out  through  the  sclera  along  a  ciliary  nerve.  In  the  interior  of  the  eye,  furthermore,  are 
found  the  evidences  of  a  long  continued  and  ver^-  marked  increase  of  tension — namely  pushing  of  the 
iris  and  lens  against  the  cornea,  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  processes,  deep  and  total  excavation  of  the  head 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

that  the  eye  was  already  entirely  blind  before  the  outbreak  of  the  inflammation,  for  in 
primary  glaut*oma  blindness  usually  does  not  precede  the  attack,  but  follows  it  Be- 
sides, we  examine  the  second  eye;  if  one  eye  is  completely  blinded  by  primary  glaucoma, 
the  second  eye  will  rarely  l)e  found  quite  normal. 

In  rare  cases  the  second  (inflammatory)  stage  of  formation  of  the  tumor  does  not 
present  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  but  of  a  severe  iruio-cyclitU^  which  because  the 
inflammation  is  especially  violent,  is  often  accompanied  by  Chemosis  and  exophthalmus. 
Such  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  intra-ocular  tumor  owing  to  inadequate 
nutrition  has  lx*come  largely  or  wliolly  necrotic.  As  a  result  of  the  irido-cyclitis,  the  eye 
becomes  softer  and  shrinks  up  so  far  as  the  tumor  contained  in  it  permits.  The  growth 
of  the  latter  is  thus  retarded  for  some  time — a  fact  which  does  not  prevent  epibulbar 
tumors  and  metastases  from  developing. 
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Growth  of  the  mass  exteriorly  occurs  before  the  tumor  has  yet  filled  the  whole  interior 
of  the  eyeball,  and  is  effected  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  tumor  through 
the  sclera,  the  cells  usually  following  out  preformed  passages.  We  hence  find  the  tumor 
growing  out  along  the  optic  nerve  and  ite  sheaths,  or  utilizing  the  point«  where  the  blood- 
vessels (anterior  or  posterior  ciliary  vessels  or  the  vasa  vorticosa)  and  the  ciliary  nerves 
penetrat«  the  sclera  (Fig.  210). 

The  metastases  in  remote  organs  arise  through  embolism.  The  blood  current 
detaches  cells  from  the  tumor  and  carries  them  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
develop  into  independent  tumors.  Local  recurrences  are  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  if 
the  growth  was  confined  to  the  eyeball  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand 
metastases  occur  even  in  cases  in  which  enucleation  was  performed  very  early.  Such 
metastases  remain  unobserved  at  the  outset;  and  sometimes  it  is  years  before  they 
cause  the  patient's  death. 

A  rare  form  of  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is  the  diffuse  variety,  in  which  the  new  growth 
does  not  begin  as  a  circumscribed  rounded  tumor,  but  as  a  uniform  degeneration,  which 
is  diffused  over  wide  areas  and  in  which  often  the  ciliary  body  and  even  the  iris  are 
likewise  implicated  (Fig.  210). 

Cavernous  angioma,  endothelioma,  and  perithelioma  have  been  known  to  occur 
as  primary  tumors  of  the  chorioid  in  a  few  cases. 

Carcinomata  and  also  adenomata  have  been  observed  as  a  great  rarity  in  the 
chorioid,  but  only  as  secondary  tumors,  as  metastases  from  carcinon>a  in  other  organs 
(especially  in  the  thoracic  glands). 


Tuberculosis  of  the  (])horioid. — In  the  chorioid,  as  in  the'  iris,  tuberculosis 
occurs  under  the  two  forms  of  disseminated  and  of  solitary  nodulels.  The  diagnosis 
between  them  is  made  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

(a)  Disseminated  or  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  was  first  described  by 
Jäger.  Small  iU-defined  patches  of  yellowish  or  pale-reddish  color  are  seen  in  the  fundus. 
Theee  even  within  a  short  period  of  examination — ^within  a  few  days-jgrow  larger  with- 
out, however,  attaining  a  size  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  optic  disk;  and  at  the  same 
time  new  patches  may  make  their  appearance  in  the  fundus.  By  this  rapidity  of  growth 
the  affection  is  distinguished  from  chorioiditic  spot«,  which  change  very  slowly;  besides, 
the  pigment  changes,  so  frequent  in  chorioiditis,  are  wanting  in  tubercles  of  the  chorioid. 
The  tubercles  occupy  chiefly  the  posterior  division  of  the  chorioid.  Ordinarily  only 
a  small  number  are  present,  although  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
can  be  counted  in  the  eye.  Anatomical  examination  has  proved  that  the  spots  seen  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  correspond  to  nodules  of  a  mean  diameter  of  1  mm.,  which  possess 
the  typical  stnictiu«  of  tubercle  nodules  (Manz). 

Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  miliary 
tuberculosis  (0>hnheim).  It  has  essentially  a  diagnostic  interest;  as  in  doubtful  cases 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  it  may  assist  in  establishing  the  diagnosis.  In  chronic 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  intestine,  etc.,  it  is  not  ordinarily  observed. 

(6)  Solitary  or  conglobated  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  makes  it«  appearance  under  the 
form  of  a  neoplasm.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  a  rather  large,  light-colored  tumor  is 
seen  in  the  chorioid;  it  is  an  argument  for  its  tuberculous  nature  if  smaller  light  spots 
(tubercle  nodules)  are  found  in  the  chorioid  in  its  vicinity.  The  tumor  may  afterward 
grow  through  the  sclera  to  the  outside,  and  there  break  down.  Anatomical  examination 
shows  that  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  miliary  nodules,  which  have  coalesced 
to  form  one  pretty  large  tumor.  In  the  center  of  the  latter  caseation  takes  place.  The 
solitary  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  is  a  very  rare  disease,  pre-eminently  affecting 
young  people.  It  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  accompanies  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which,  beside  the 
tuberculous  nodule  in  the  eye,  no  focus  of  tubercle  can  be  clinically  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  the  organism. 

The  prognosis  of  solitary  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  is  bad,  since  the  eye  in  any  case 
is  lost   and  in  most  cases  also  life  is  endangered  through  the  presence  of  tuberculous 
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while  the  orbit  is  present^  there  is  not  even  a  rudiment  of  the  eyeball^ 
(does  occur  or  not^  has  not  ho  far  been  determined. 

The  eyesight  öuffers  in  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  because,  in  the 
'first  place,  there  is  [usually]  a  defect  in  the  \4sual  field  corresponding 
to  the  coloboma.  Moreover^  even  the  direct  visual  acuity  is  usually 
defective  Ijecause  the  eye,  as  a  whole,  hus  its  deveh>pment  deranged. 
In  the  higher  degrees  of  microphthalmus  the  sight  is  reduced  to  the  mere 
differentiation  of  light  from  darkness. 

Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is  in 
,a  marked  degree  transmissible  by 
inheritance,  and  that,  too,  not  infre- 
quently in  conjunction  with  other 
congenital  malformations  of  the  body. 

Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  has  the  shape 
either  of  an  oval,  whü»e  long  axis  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  the  vertical  meridian^  or 
uf  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  whoso  apex 
ia  directed  toward  the  papiUa.  The  periph- 
eral border  of  the  coloboma  not  infrer|iiently 
pretiente  a  tapering  prolongation  extending 
toward  the  ciliary  Ixjdy,  Even  the  umalleet 
eolobcimata  are  much  larger  than  the  oplic 
diak;  and  the  large  colobomata  are  so  exteti- 
«ive  that  their  ariterior  liorder  can  no  longer 
I  be  seen  with  the  ophthahnoecope,  because 
lit  liea  too  far  forward.  So,  too,  they  may 
extend  so  far  l^ackward  that  they  involve  the 
papiUs.  The  latter^  in  that  mäe^  in  generally 
i  changed  in  shape  and  appearance — some- 
iimee  so  much  so  that  we  ean  scarcely  tell 
wliere  it  lias  except  for  the  intiniatjon  of  its 
existence  afforded  by  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  retinal  vessels. 

The  edge  of   the   coloboma  iü  sharply 
defined  and  commonly  bordered  by  pigment. 

The  eolobotna  itself  is  of  a  purts  white  or  bluish-white  hue»  and  displays  here  and  there 
pigment  spot»  and  abo  ve^seb.  The  veä^ols  are  in  part  thor>i^  that  uri^t^  from  tbe  adjoin- 
ing retina  and  chorioid,  in  part  belong  to  the  sclera,  which  lies  exjioHed  within  the  arpa 
of  the  coloboma,  and  in  part  arc  seen  to  originate  from  the  coloboma  itjwlf.  The  latter 
I  pet  mußt  be  regartJed  us  posterior  ciliarj*^  veseeb.  In  eyes  of  this  stirt  the  retinal  vessels 
often  display  an  irrt^gular  eouise;  not  infrequently  it  looks  s»  if  they  wyro  trying  txy 
€vade  the  coloboma,  sine«!  they  run  along  its  borders  inst4iad  of  parsing  over  it. 

The  surface  of  the  coloboma  liea  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  fundiLs,  and  often 
pPBtient^  channeled  depressions  or  prominent  ridges ^  as  can  lie  inferred  both  fn.*m  the 
way  in  which  the  vessels  bend  and  alt^o  from  the  parallac*tic  di^pbeenrent. 

Ceinrnti,  generally  of  a  complicated,  inoperafile  character,  frequently  develope  in 
"Sy^  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  chorioid.  If  1  may  l>e  allowed  to  judge  from  one  Ciise 
whose  course  T  myself  oliserved,  stich  a  cataract  is  produced  in  the  following  way:  The 
retitia,  being  adfierent  to  the  margin  of  the  eololwma,  undergoes  the  same  sort  of  traction 
that  ft  does  when  adherent  to  a  scleral  cicatrix  (sec*  page  2^2).  In  consequence  of  thifl 
traction  detachment  of  the  retina  takes  place — at  first  only  at  the  edge  of  the  coloboma^ 
but  afterward  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  retina.  The  clouding  (»f  t he  lens,  t hen  taking 
plluse,  IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  ordinarily  following  total  detachment  of  the  retina. 


Flo.  2I2.^LowEB  Half  or  am  Etc  wtth 
Cö^füKMiTAL  Cqi^boua  of  tuk  Irui«  ClLI- 
A»V  Body,  anj*  Ciioiuoid. 

tn  tlw  irta,  wtioflc  pcHiteriör  «urfaee  iü  nt^eti 
iti  th«  figtJi*,  ij^  re^pipiiNfld  the  prolo nidation 
of  the  pupil,  running  out  In  a  shÄrp  pijitit  to 
the  lower  ictliary  tnAr^dn'  In  the  cftrrcitp^'jnd' 
ins  portiois  of  %}w  miliary  body,  \\w  tiliAr^i' 
procnase«  Kre  waiitinii;  tli«  prore,«^4c#4  tmmerii- 
»tply  adjominf^  t^i^  Rwp  «rp  higher  OLiid  tmijEer 
than  the  renl.  niitl,  as  nn?y  cliveritR  backwurU, 
mcLosF  ft  t  riangriiliir,  very  darkly  piipniphted 
areB-,  8 till  (Hrthrr  back  there  iü  found  in  the 
wall  of  the  eyeball  a  4pcp  PxcnvÄlton  of  oval 
furni,  who^e  e^lpffuf  ftre  hhftrply  tl^hnnJ  an4  in 
part  ovprhnn^nK.  I'piin  ihv'  floor  inf  the  vx- 
i^AvniJiJii  in  ä*e*n  the  »elera.  covered  f^impLy  by 
a  vrry  thin,  tfanmui^nt  p**lb*"lip,  in  which  run 
s^everal  v^rt*pU.  The  ixis^terinr  pole  of  the  uval 
thftt  m  formed  by  the  rdloltottiaiar  the  cliortoiil 
in  directed  toward  (he  fovea  eentraJisi,  /, 
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In  rare  cases  large,  white,  depressed  areas  have  been  observed  txoi  tielow,  but  to 
the  outside  of  J  I  he  optic  nerve  j  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  «pot.  These  have  likewise 
been  looked  upon  as  ^ong^nilaL  mal  formal  Ions — cohiiomaia  of  the  macula, 

tCploboniata  of  the  chorioid  may  h)e  asaot^iared  with  a  complete  cohboma  of  the 
T§iina — the  retinal  vessels  In  this  casa  being  cut  short  oCT  at  the  nmrgin  of  the  affected 

The  formation  of  colobomata  occun?  abo  in  the  ojjitic  tienie.  Either  a  deep  depres- 
sion is  found  m  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  or  the  entire  optic -nerve  entrani'e  ifl  enlarged 
to  several  times  it«  usual  size,  and  the  vessels  coining  ont  from  it  are^  aa  it  were,  forced 
apart  (Fig,  211),  Colobomata  of  the  optic  disk  are  met  with  cither  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  colobomata  of  the  chorioid.  The  congenital  crescent«  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  disk,  whidi  are  commonly  associated  witli  congenital  amblyopia  (see  page  378 
and  Fig,  205),  should  also  probably  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  colobomata  of  the 
optic  disk. 


Fio.  S2l^.— DcvELOFMBKT  OF  CoLOBOifA  or  Tifis.OäoRioiD.   ScBiuiATic.    (After  Hipptti,  Junior.) 

The  likwr»  frwn  without  mwardt»  are  the  mepoilenn  (not  yel  diffwentiated  into  flclefii  mul  chori- 
oid), and  the  out«r  Inyer  (.pigment  epithelium)  and  the  inner  layer  (retinii>  of  th#  wvonclAry  ociillhr 


A.  The  interior  of  the  uciilär  veaide  i»  entirely  fillJeti  by  the  letm.     At  the  lower  Hide  the  cKmlar 
Smure  i*  wide  open,  and  the  meaoderm  psme»  tJir<iugh  it  into  the  iuterior  of  the  eye  ti»  far  iw  the  I 
At  a  point  exactly  eorreäpoodlivs  lo  the  margin  of  the  oeular  lii^^ure  the  outei  Layer  of  the  ocuizu  ve 
turn^  into  the  inner  one* 

B.  Herti  the  oflular  fhaure  in  narrower  and  the  pruetsui  of  mei»odefm  i&  ruc^re  ^lenrlpr,  but  (  , 
within  tlvc  Ltit«irkif  of  the  eye*  The  tzk^u-sin«  of  tlic  oeulor  ftwure  a*  they  rtow  up  towartlw  the  pro 
of  m^oderm.  have  rotated  in  fiuch  a  way  thnt  the  inner  layer  is  ectropion izeii  outwiu-d  aod  due«  no| 
nieri^  into  the  outer  layer  until  at  iiome  aistaoc«?  from  ihe  fisaurc  fat  n  and  b).  The  ftMure  ua  the  out«'  j 
layer,  iherfl'fori?,  iw  larger  than  the  oeular  firiMire  proper;  hence,  in  the  fully  developed  eve  a  «>nipara- 
tively  laree  area  {the  area  ab)  would  be  denufled  of  pigment  and  eoiiMquently  »ppeAr  white  un<ler  iha 
form  of  a.  colnboTiia.  while  »a  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  lateral  portion«  of  thii  area  the  retina^  which  ia 
derived  from  the  inner  layer,  niigVit  j^itill  he  preßten t*  Thifl  i«^  the  revAon  wtiy  tn  many  üaüCü  we  ßod 
on  anatomieaJ  examination  that  th^  cololxmia  in  parlially  lined  with  rudimentary  reiina.  If  the  uiner 
layer  »hould  grow  Ktill  Further  toward  the  outside  the  rei^ult  would  be  the  forumtLOtSi  of  a  sac  lined  with 
retina  at  the  Lower  nide  of  the  eye. 


ÄTtai&mical  ^aminaHon  of  an  eye  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  ehorbid  ahowi 
*  09m  npon  an  external  view  a  protnieton  of  the  sclera,  situated  below  the  optic  nerve. 
^*fliia  \B  the  scleral  prolruaion  first  de«criljed  by  Annncm  (aee  page  270)*  Corresponding 
to  thb^  in  the  inner  niembranesi  of  the  eye,  m  the  coloboma  visible  with  tJ>e  ophthnUj 
moscope  (Fig,  212).  Witfiin  this,  microHCi>pical  examination  reveals,  for  the  moat  part, . 
only  a  thin  pellicle  composed  of  connective  tisfitae^  the  remainÄ  of  the  fused  chorioid  and 
retina. 

The  starting  ptyinl  of  a  cohhama  we  must  regard  as  locafed  in  the  fetal  ocubir  cleft. 
This  ifl  foiintl  at  the  lower  side  of  the  secondary  iHndar  vesicle — the  flask-Bha^ied  structure 
of  the  embryonic  eye — and  is  designed  for  tlie  adiuissitin  of  the  blood -veswlä  into  the 
interior  of  this  structure  (Ftgs.  164,  165;  see  alRo  page  31 1).  Ijiter  on,  thiK  deft  ought  to 
close  again  withotjt  leaving  any  trace  of  its  prej^ence.  But  if  the  cloeura  lakes  place  i 
incompletely,  a  oolobotna  is  formed.  The  regtUur  closure  of  the  fissure  is  prevented 
Ijecaiise  the  process  of  mesodenn  which  conveys  the  blood-vessels  and  which  passes 
through  the  fissure  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  does  not  undergo  retrogression  at  the 
proper  tiiue.    The  layers  of  the  ocular  vesicle  which  grow  toward  each  other  do  not  in 
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lat  case  come  into  contact  (Fig.  213  A)  and  the  interspace  left  between  them,  which 
terwards  becomes  the  coloboina,  is  closed  simply  by  mesodermal  tissue  and  so  remains, 
[lis  mesodermal  tissue  at  the  time  when  the  ocular  fissure  ought  to  close  is  not  yet 
fferentiated  into  chorioid  and  sclera.  Even  later  this  differentiation  fails  to  occur 
berever  in  the  course  of  the  unclosed  fissure  the  outer  layer  of  the  ocular  vesicle  is 
anting.  In  this  spot  there  develops  from  the  mesodermal  plug  not  chorioid  but  merely 
simple  fibrous  tissue  which  later  on  becomes  ectatic  because  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure 
cleral  protuberance).  The  coloboma  therefore  is  originally  present  in  the  retina  and 
le  pigment  epithelium  and  then  secondarily  in  the  chorioid  also.  In  many  animals 
le  persistence  of  the  mesodermal  plug  and  hence  the  patency  of  the  ocular  fissure  are 
le  rule.  The  pecten  of  the  bird's  eye  and  the  falx  of  the  fish's  eye  are  nothing  but  a 
ore  highly  developed  mesodermal  plug.  In  this  resp)ect  we  might  consider  the 
kuse  of  a  coloboma  formation  in  man  to  be  a  reversion  to  earlier  forms. 

If  the  margins  of  the  ocular  vesicles 
-ow  up  against  the  process  of  mesoderm 
id  find  in  it  an  obstacle  to  their  union 
ley  may  undergo  rotation  (Fig.  213  B). 
hey  then  grow  on  in  a  faulty  direction, 
ther  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  or  more 
equently  toward  the  outside.  In  the 
tter  case  there  is  formed  at  the  lower 
de  of  the  eyeball  a  sac-like  pocket  which 
intains  retinal  tissue  (Hippel,  Junior). 
1  the  more  marked  varieties  of  this 
lomaly  of  development,  the  eyeball  itself 
mains  quite  small  while  the  pocket 
jvelops  into  a  pretty  large  jsac.  In  this 
ay  develop  the  cases  of  microphthalmtis, 
'  of  apparent  anophthalmus,  with  the 
multaneous  presence  of  quite  a  large  cyst 
tuated  in  the  lower  lid,  and  glimmering 
ith  a  bluish  luster  through  the  skin  of 
le  latter.  The  cyst  is  filled  with  a  serous 
^uid,  is  lined  with  rudimentary  retina, 
id  is  connected  by  a  process  with  the 
nrarfed  eyeball. 

The  fetal  ocular  deft  is  also  continued 
\  a  furrow  on  the  stalk  of  the  ocular 
3sicle,  which  lat  or  becomes  t  he  optic  nerve, 
icomplete  closure  of  this  furrow  causes 
>lobomatA  of  the  optic  nerve  to  develop. 

Coloboma  of  the  iVw  is  likewise  connected  with  the  ocular  cleft.  The  iris  grows  out 
om  the  anterior  margin  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  and  the  rudimentary  chorioid, 
a  time  when  the  fetal  ocular  cleft  i«  already  closed;  hence  the  iris  in  no  stage  of  its 
ivelopment  has  a  fissure.  Hut  when  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  mesodermal  tissue 
)vering  it  suffer  a  derangement  of  development  at  the  site  of  the  retinal  cleft,  it  is 
moeivable  that  derangements  may  also  take  place  in  the  same  meridian  further  for- 
ard  and  in  that  case  may  affect  the  iris.  For  example,  the  mesodenn  at  this  spot 
rascular  lens  capsule)  may  have  an  unusually  solid  connection  with  the  mesoderm  that 
»rms  the  envelopes  of  the  eye  (Fig.  167).  A  firm  band  of  this  sort  necessarily  prevents 
le  iris  from  growing  forward.  This  may  happen  even  when  the  cleft  in  the  retina  and 
lorioid  has  chxsed  completely,  so  that  then  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  produced  without 
coexisting  cül()l)oina  of  the  chorioid. 

Albinism  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  physiological  pigment.  Albinos  have 
;llownsh-white  flaxen  hair  and  also  white  eyebrows  and  lashes.  The  iris  is  light  gray, 
id  appears  reddish  by  transmitted  light,  while  the  pupil  has  a  vivid  red  luster.  With 
le  ophthalmoscope  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  are  seen  with  perfect 


[Fio.  214. — Diagrammatic  Rkpresentation  of 

MlCKOPUTHALMir  Eyk  WITH  TWO  C^TST»  AT- 
TACHED. (After  I^mg  and  Collinti  in  Norris 
and  Oliver). 

Co,  cornea;  L,  lens  displaced  and  shrunken;  /, 
iris;  .S.  »clerotio;  Ch,  chorioid;  Ä,  retina  much 
folded;  O.n.,  optic  ner\'c;  Cy,  cyats  lined  by  retina. 
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distinctness  running  upon  the  almost  whit«  fundus,  to  which  the  papilla  by  its  dark, 
grayish-red  color  offers  a  striking  contrast  (Figs.  20  A,  and  21).  Albinotic  eyes  are  photo> 
phobic,  and  hence  see  better  in  the  dusk;  their  visual  acuity  is  always  reduced;  and 
nystagmus,  frequently  combined  with  a  pretty  high  degree  of  myopia  or  with  strabis- 
mus, is  constantly  present.  Albinism  is  congenital  and  often  inherited.  In  albinotic 
eyes  the  pigmentiferous  cells  of  the  uvea  and  the  retina  are  present,  just  the  same  as 
in  the  normal  eye,  only  they  contain  no  pigment.  All  sorts  of  transition  forms  exist 
between  complete  albinism  and  normal  pigmentation.  [In  infants  often  large  areas  of 
the  fundus  are  albinotic.  Such  areas  may  alternate  with  quite  sharply  defined  islands 
of  normally  pigmented  chorioid.  The  albinotic  areas  are  found  particiüarly  in  the  periph- 
ery of  the  fundus,  and  this  tendency  to  semi-albinism  in  the  periphery  may  persist 
even  in  adult  life. — D.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 
GLAUCX)MA. 

General  Considerations. 

81.  The  essence  of  glaucoma  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  intra-ociUar 
pressure,  from  which  all  the  other  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can 
be  deduced  (Von  Graefe).  In  one  series  of  cases  the  increase  in  pres- 
sure sets  in  without  our  being  able  to  discover  any  reason  for  it  in  an 
antecedent  disease  of  the  eye  {primary  glavA^oma).  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  increase  in  pressure  is  the  result  of  some  other  disease 
of  the  eye  {secondary  glaucoma).  Primary  glaucoma,  accordingly,  has 
increase  in  tension  as  its  first  and  most  important  symptom,  from  which 
all  the  rest  of  its  phenomena  arise — it  is  glaucoma  proper,  the  glaucoma 
par  excellence.  In  secondary  glaucoma,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase 
in  tension  is  only  a  consequence  of  other  pathological  conditions — is  an 
accessory,  as  it  were.  The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma, 
therefore,  is  exceedingly  polymorphous,  varying  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent affections  which  form  the  basis  of  it.  While  genuine  or  primary 
glaucoma  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  not  always  at  the  same 
time,  secondary  glaucoma  remains  confined  to  the  eye  which,  through 
being  diseased,  has  given  rise  to  the  increase  in  tension. 

The  consequences  of  increase  of  tension,  inevitably  occurring  if  it 
lasts  a  long  time,  are  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  reduction,  with 
ultimate  annihilation,  of  the  sight. 

Excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  dependent  upon  the  recession  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  By  the  latter  we  understand  that  part  of  the  sclera 
which  lies  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerv^e  into  the  eye,  and 
which  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  designed  for  the  passage 
of  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  nerve  (Figs.  263  and  266).  The  lamina 
cribrosa  is  that  part  of  the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  eye  (comeo-sclera)  which 
has  the  least  tenacity,  and  hence  gives  way  first  to  increased  ocular 
pressure,  which  it  does  by  bulging  backward.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  optic-nerve  fibers,  set  in  the  foramina  of  the  lamina  crib- 
rosa, also  recede,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  itself  sinks 
back  (e.  Fig.  215  B).  Upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  papilla 
appears  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  fundus— slightly  at 
first,  afterward  a  good  deal — so  that  the  margins  of  the  papilla  dip  down 
abruptly,  or  are  even  overhanging.  This  condition  is  recognized  chiefly 
by  the  bending  or  actual  interruption  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  spot 
where  they  pass  from  the  retina  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  and  dip 
down  into  its  depth  (Fig.  215  A).  The  nerve  fibers,  too,  like  the  blood- 
vessels, undergo  flexion  or  interruption  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla.    This 
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interruption,  together  with  the  high  pressure  to  which  the  nerve  fibeia 

are  exposed  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  causes  them  to  atrophy.  Aecord- 
inglVt  in  the  later  stages,  we  see  that  the  papilla  is  not  only  depressed, 
but  is  also  bleached  out  and  of  a  bluiöh-white  color,  because  the  nerve 
fibers  have  been  destroyed  and  the  clear  white  lamina  cribrosa  is  exposed- 


timporal 


Ffq*  315, — Glaüoomatoüb  ExcAVATiav  or  the  Optic  Nerve,    Mtt^ified  U  X  I. 
a*  the  uornu]  optic  nerve  iu  Ftg.  IH  tuiii  pttge  10* 

A»  OfBm AmoBCOPtc  Picture  op  trul  Pai-illa. — THp  papilla  i*  tyiunded  by  a  9hAti>,  ovtrhang- 
iofl:  ^dk^  at  which  Ihe  arteries,  a.  oxicl  thit  veiuet,  i?^  of  tJi?  ret  inn  appear  Cu  stop  with  their  mulA  bent 
0!y«r  the  ed^e.  Thiü  in  due  tci  Üib  fact  lluii  tbdr  continuAtiou  üii  Uli;  Oddj-  of  the  exeamtion  i«  often 
dbpla^Bd  HJineTifhiit  Laterally  u>  cnmpared  with  the  portion  ^ituatfed  iti  the  retttia;  moreover«  the  v«*- 
Hbi  witbici  the  excavation  ore  ««en  but  itittii^tiricllv.  In  the  outer  halt  of  the  ejceavation  one  «eeti  th& 
Cf«y  dot»  cwf  the  lamiti»  erihroM.  The  xnne,  h,  of  the  fundu^ap  adjoin  id«  the  papUla,  m  dedolortiecj  (halo 
■laUeotnatoRUi ). 

B.  lANOItt'DiNAJj  Section  thbouou  tu^  H^At»  ar  Tft£  Üptic  Nf^hvc, — T^  «howe»  a  tif^p  eiieu* 
vat  ion.  jp,  on  the  floor  of  which  only  a  few  remainü  of  llie  nerve  fil>er*,  fr,  lutr  visible*  The  central  vm- 
üfiff  (f,  a.4cend  upon  the  retina«  r,  at  the  najwL  margin  of  the  excav'atii>n;  the  ianertnoüt  layer  (fibor 
layer)  of  the  retina  i«  «maiiierably  dimjni.iheif  m  tAic  throui«h  nlrnphy,  c/i,  ehorinid;  t.  »eletm^  The 
vcMume  of  (he  trunk  of  tile  optiia  ner^'e  hon  been  consider  ably  reduce<i  Ihroujrh  the  atrophy  of  Ibe 
bundles  of  nerve  fibers^  ft*  A»  a  nesult  of  thi»,  the  interspoee»  between  the  »heat  ha  of  the  optie  ntrva 
fihe  pial  »sheath*  p«  the  arachnoid  sheath,  or,  and  the  ditral  ch^th,  d)  are  d dated,  csftpeeiaüy  on  the 
temporal  aide* 

The  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  also  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  decrease  of  vimal  power  which  accompanies  the  elevation 
of  tension.  Impairment  of  both  direct  and  indirect  vision  occurs. 
The  former  finds  its  expression  in  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  acuity 
of  central  vision,  the  latter  in  the  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision — a 
limitation  which  begins,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  the  nasal  side,  aa 
the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  becomes  insensitive  first*  Finally,  eom- 
plete  blindness  supervenes. 
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Primary  glaucoma  is  a  common  disease,  constituting  about  one  per  cent  of  all  cases 
of  eye  disease.  Its  accurate  recognition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  general 
practitioner,  the  more  so  because  here  prompt  and  proper  therapeutic  interference 
can  save  everything,  but  a  false  diagnosis  and  improper  treatment  may  destroy  every- 
thing. Unfortunately,  we  still  constantly  get  under  observation  many  cases  of  glaucoma 
which  have  been  incorrectly  diagnosticated  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  which 
come  to  the  ophthalmologist  only  when  help  is  no  longer  possible.  Cases  of  inflammatory 
glaucoma  are  often  confounded  with  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis,  and  are  accordingly  treated 
with  atropine,  which  has  a  particularly  deleterious  action  in  glaucoma.  Cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  which  present  no  external  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  not  infre- 
quently regarded  as  commencing  cataract,  and  the  patients  are  put  off  in  expectation 
of  the  cataract's  becoming  ripe,  so  that  they  delay  until  it  is  too  late  for  iridectomy. 

Glaucoma  has  been  known  from  antiquity.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  inflammatory 
variety  tliat  has  been  thus  known,  since  the  non-inflammatory  variety  can  be  diagnosti- 
cated only  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Hence  this  second  variety  and  the  other  kinds  of 
blindness,  that  are  produced  by  diseases  of  the  deeply  situated  membrahes  of  the  eye, 
and  that  have  no  external  manifestations,  were  lumped  together  under  the  common 
name  of  amaurosis.  Inflammatory  glaucoma  was  usually  regarded  as  having  a  con- 
nection with  gout,  and  was  hence  called  ophthalmia  arthritica.  The  first  to  recognize 
the  increase  in  tension  as  the  most  important  symptom  of  glaucoma  were  Mackenzie, 
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Fio.  216 — The  Three  Kinds  of  Excavation  op  the  Optic  Nerve.    Schematic. 

A,  PHYaiOLOOiCAL  KxcAVATiox. — Funnel-i*hape(l,  partial,  with  normal  lamina  crihrosa. 

B,  Atrophic  Excavation. — Huwl-nhaped.  total,  with  normal  lamina  cribro^a. 

C,  Glaucomatous  Excavation. — Ampulliform,  iaitd,  with  the  lamina  cribrotta  bulged  out  posteriorly. 

and  particularly  Von  Graefe.  Heinrich  Müller,  a  man  deserving  the  greatest  praise  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  eye,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
anatomically  the  pressure  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  (1856);  soon  afterward  it  was 
accurately  diagnosticated  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  by  Weber  and  Förster. 
Mackenzie,  starting  from  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  tension,  had  already  attempted  to 
effect  the  cure  of  glaucoma  by  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  w^ithout,  however, 
obtaining  any  lasting  result.  Such  a  result  was  first  obtained  by  Von  Graefe,  who, 
in  the  year  1856,  employed  iridectomy  for  the  first  time  in  glaucoma,  after  having 
found  it  efticÄcious  in  various  other  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  was  one  of  the  most  preg- 
nant discoveries  in  opht  hulniology,  and  one  which  w^ill  for  all  time  redound  to  the  glory 
of  Von  Graefe.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  formerly  every  case  of  glaucoma 
inevitably  led  to  blindness,  and  that  now,  tlianks  to  iridectomy,  the  majority  of  glauco- 
matous patients  can  be  cured.  How  many  thousands  there  are  who  formerly  would 
have  been  forced  to  sink  year  by  year  irretrievably  into  the  night  of  blindness,  but  who 
now  are  saved  for  vision  through  Von  Graefe *s  discovery  1 

With  reference  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve^  three  varieties  are  distinguished — 
the  phjTsiological,  the  atrophic,  and  the  glaucomatous.  The  physiological  excavation 
(Fig.  216  A)  originates  from  the  fact  that  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  when 
separating  from  each  other  so  as  to  curve  into  the  retina,  do  so,  not  in  the  plane  of  the 
retina,  but  behind  it;  the  lamina  cribrosa,  however,  is  in  its  normal  situation.  The 
phjTsiological  excavation  is  always  partial — i.  e.,  even  if  it  is  very  large  it  never  takes 
up  the  entire  papilla,  becaiLse  a  certain  space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  papilla  must  always 
be  occupied  by  the  nerve  fibers  which  are  passing  over  into  the  retina  (page  15,  Fig. 
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18,  0,  Ääd  Figs.  16, 17,  and  203).  The  atruj^k  excavation  (Fig.  216  B)  is  eaused  by  th» 
disappearance  of  the  nerve  fibers  that  form  the  papilla  of  tlie  optic  nerve  and  Ue  in 
ffontr  of  the  lamina  cribnisa — the  lamina  cribrosa  itself  remaining  in  place.  The  atrophia  1 
excavation  is  total — L  e,,  extends  over  the  entire  papilla^  but  always  remains  shallow, 
for  at  moat  it  can  only  attain  a  depth  equal  to  that  at  which  the  lamina  cribrosa  Uea 
behind  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina.  In  the  atrophic  excavation,  tlie  papiUa  m  at 
the  same  time  bleached  white  on  account  of  the  dlsappejirance  of  the  nerve  fibers. 
The  physi*ilogical  and  the  atrophic  exeavationu  have  tlm  in  common^  tlrnt  the  lamina 
cribroaa  remains  undisplaced;  as  the  lauiina  cribrossa  forms  the  floor  of  the  escavation^ 
t\m  depth  of  the  latter  in  confined  within  narrow  Um  its.  The  glaucomatous  €:2^m^utt% 
(Fig.  216  Q  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  kiuds,  above  all,  by  the  fact  that  it 
originates  in  a  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa;  it  can  hence  attiiin  a  much  more  con- 
siderable depth  than  they.  Ttje  glaiicomatoiis  excavation  c^im prises  the  entire  papillaj 
which,  in  the  beginriiug,  »till  allows  the  red  coloration  of  health.  Later  on,  the  nerve 
bundles  are  destroyed  by  atrophy,  so  that  the  |mpilla  bcconie«  white,  and  display»  i 
exposed  upon  its  lioor  the  lamina  cribrosa.  With  this  is  associated  a  still  further  increase  i 
in  the  excavation,  the  deptli  of  which  is  mcreaaed  by  a  space  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  nerve  heaii  which  has  l)ceri  destroyed* 

The  ophthalmoscopic  fiij^ns  distinguislung  the  three  kinds  of  excavation  are,  there- 
ior^f  as  follows:  A  partial  excavation  is  physiological,  a  total  one  is  jiMithological^  and 
either  atrophic  or  glaucomatona.  Tlie  atrophit;  excavation  is  shallow,  and  the  papula, 
at  the  same  time,  very  white.  The  glaucomatous  excavation  may  be  shallow  or  deep, 
aceording  as  it  has  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  a  sfiallow  glaucomatous 
excavation  the  papilla  ia  found  to  liave  still  a  grwd  color— a  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  atrophic  excavation.  If  the  excavation  is  deep  and  total,  it  can  only  be  a 
glaucomatoiw  one,  whatever  color  the  papilla  may  have*  In  practice,  the  distinction 
between  the  individual  forma  of  excavation  Is  Bometiraes  very  difficult  to  make* 

The  ojMhfümoxcopic  picture  of  a  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  shows 
the  papilla  to  be  paler,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  bhnsh  or  greenish  white*  A  shadow  is 
seen  running  along  tlie  murgin,  while  the  center  of  tlie  excavation  is  the  part  lightest 
in  hue.  On  the  floor  of  the  excavation  may  Ije  recognized  the  ^t&.y  dot  marks  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  (Fig.  215  A,  I).  The  ve^iiscb  do  not  emerge  at  the  center,  but,  for  the 
must  part,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  |»apiUa*  Where  they  pass  over  the  edge  of 
the  papilla  to  go  to  the  retina  they  show  a  bending^  or^  in  deep  excavation»,  an  interrup- 
tion, of  their  course.  If  the  e<lge  of  the  excavation  is  overhanging,  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  vessel  may  be  completely  conc^ealed  liehind  it,  so  tliat  the  blood-vessels  arising 
from  the  vascular  entrance  seem  to  disappear  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla  to  emerge  again 
in  the  retina  at  some  other  spot.  It  is  only  in  the  inverted  image  that  the  course  of 
the  vessel  can  be  seen  distintitly  in  its  whole  extent  at  once;  in  the  erect  image,  the 
vessels  on  the  papilla  and  those  in  the  retina  are  never  seen  clearly  at  the  same  time, 
since  they  lie  at  different  deptlis  and  hence  have  a  different  refraction.  That  i«,  if  the 
adjustment  is  made  for  the  vas^eb  in  tiie  retina  (Fig*  215  A,  a  and  i?),  the  vessels  on  the 
floor  of  the  excavation  {i\)  look  quit^  pale  and  hazy,  and  vice  versa.  The  vessels  in 
the  excavation  liave,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  retina,  a  myopic  refraction,  and 
hence,  to  be  seen  distinctly,  recjuire  a  correspondingly  strong  concav^e  glass.  From  the 
difference  in  refntction  Ijetween  the  margin  and  the  floor  of  tlie  excavation,  the  depth 
of  the  latter  can  be  estimated  (see  page  32),  and  by  repeated  measurements  of  this  sort 
we  can  determine  W"hetlier,  as  time  goes  on,  the  depth  of  the  excavation  is  increasing 
or  diminishing.  In  the  inverted  image,  the  difference  of  level  manifests  itself  by  paral- 
lactic displacement  (page  3'i).  The  caliber  of  the  arteries  is  contracted,  while  the 
veins  are  distended  and  t.ortnous^n  fact,  Kometimea  there  is  a  whole  convoluted  niaae 
of  vascular  loops  lying  on  the  Ooor  of  the  excavation.  These  clianges  of  vascular  caliber 
are  easily  aciK>\intod  for  by  the  action  which  the  increase  of  pressure  exerts  upon  the 
vesaeta  of  the  vascular  entrance,  permitting  less  blood  to  enter  the  arteries  of  tlje  retina, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstructing  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  veins.  The  former, 
therefore,  are  filled  too  little,  the  latter  are  fiHed  too  much.  We  very  often  observe  a 
pulsation  in  the  veins,  and  not  infrequently,  alfio,  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries  within  the 
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papilla.  (For  the  explanation  of  this,  see  page  18).  When  glaucomatous  excavation 
has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  the  papilla  is  usually  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  white  or 
yellowish  areola,  which  is  the  expression  of  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  papilla 
(halo  glaucomatosus,  Fig.  215  A,  h).  The  rest  of  the  fundus  in  the  later  stages  often 
shows  the  network  of  cliorioidal  vessels  with  great  distinctness  (Fig.  204)  because  of 
the  dinunished  pigmentation  of  the  pigment  epithelium. 

The  condition  of  the  sight  is  not  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
excavation — in  fact,  it  is  not  the  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  as  such  that  affects 
the  vision,  but  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  though  produced  by  it,  does  not 
always  by  any  means  keep  pace  with  the  formation  of  the  excavation.  Thus  we  some- 
times see  cases  with  deep  excavation  and  yet  with  normal  visual  acuity  and  a  large 
field  of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  considerable  increase  in  pressure — as  in 
glaucoma  fulminans — the  sight  may  be  completely  extinguished  within  a  few  hours 
by  paralysis  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  without  there  being  any  excavation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  because  the  time  is  too  short  for  it  to  be  formed.  Accordingly,  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  acuity  of  vision,  we  must  be  guided  rather  by  the  color  of  the  papilla 
and  the  caliber  of  the  retinal  arteries  than  by  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  since  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  fibers  makes  itself  known  mainly  through  the  pallor  of  the  papilla  and  the 
contraction  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

The  contraction  of  the  visual  field  begins  most  frequently  on  the  nasal  side,  al- 
though we  often  also  find  other  forms  of  contraction  present.  Thus,  a  concentric  limita- 
tion of  the  field  may  occur,  especially  in  glaucoma  simplex;  and  at  times  there  may  be 
central,  paracentral,  or  peripheral  scotomata. 

[Bjerrum  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  of  chronic  glaucoma  the  defect 
in  the  visual  field  often  takes  the  form  of  sector-like  gaps  radiating  from  the  normal 
blind  spot.  For  determining  these  defects  fine  test-objects  should  be  used.  Bits  of 
white  blotting  paper,  only  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter  placed  on  a  dead  black  curtain 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  make  the  scotomata  of  sufficient  size  for 
accurate  delimitation,  it  is  well  to  have  the  curtain  at  least  thirty  inches  from  the  patient 
as  in  the  tangent  plane  depicted  in  Fig.  35. — D.] 

I.  Primary  Glaucoma. 

82.  Primary  glaucoma,  also  called  simply  glaucoma,  sets  in  with 
varying  symptoms.  If  the  pressure  rises  suddenly  to  a  considerable 
height,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  excited;  on  the  contrary,  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  when  the  increase  in  tension  develops  gradually 
and  keeps  within  narrow  limits.  Accordingly,  an  inflammatory  and  a 
non-inflammatory  form  of  glaucoma  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  and 
glaucoma  simplex)  are  distinguished. 

A,  Glaucoma  Inflammatorium, 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  runs  a  typical  course,  especially  in  the 
acute  cases  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  acutum),  which,  therefore,  will 
be  first  described.  In  the  course  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  following 
stages  are  distinguished: 

(1)  Stage  of  Prodromes, — The  prodromal  stage,  which  in  most 
cases  precedes  the  inflammatory  attack,  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
attacks  of  obscuration  of  vision.  The  patient  declares  that  during 
these  attacks  he  does  not  see  as  well,  having  at  the  same  time  the  feel- 
ing as  if  there  was  a  cloud  or  smoke  concealing  objects  from  him.     If 
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there  is. a  light  in  the  room,  he  sees  a  ring  about  it  having  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  During  the  attack  there  is  frequently  a  feeling  of 
tension  in  the  eye,  or  a  dull  frontal  headache.  If  the  physician  exam- 
ines the  eye  during  such  an  attack,  he  finds  the  cornea  a  little  dull  and 
diffusely  clouded,  like  glass  that  has  been  breathed  upon.  The  cloudi- 
ness is  greatest  at  the  center,  smallest  at  the  periphery,  and,  on  account 
of  its  uniformity  of  distribution,  causes  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  It  also  produces  the  appearance  of  a  colored  ring  about  a  lu- 
minous flame — an  appearance  similar  to  that  which,  for  instance,  we 
see  when,  on  a  misty  winter  night,  we  look  through  the  frost-covered 
window  panes  at  a  gas  flame  in  the  street.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
somewhat  shallower  through  advancement  of  the  iris;  the  pupil  is 
more  dilated  than  usual  and  reacts  sluggishly;  the  tension  of  the  eye 
is  distinctly  increased.    Frequently,  too,  slight  ciUary  injection  is  present. 

Such  an  attack  ordinarily  lasts  several  hours,  after  which  the  eye 
returns  completely  to  the  normal  condition  once  more,  both  as  regards 
its  appearance  and  as  regards  its  function.  The  attacks  at  first  make 
their  appearance  at  pretty  long  intervals  (of  months  or  weeks);  later 
on,  they  become  constantly  more  frequent.  Often  specific  causes  for 
their  existence  can  be  demonstrated,  such  as  hearty  meals,  late  hours, 
emotional  excitement  (as  at  card-playing),  etc.  In  many  cases  they  re- 
turn, even  without  cause,  periodically,  sometimes  even  every  day,  so 
that  the  patient,  for  example,  declares  that  he  always  sees  through  a 
cloud  in  the  morning,  and  commencing  with  the  afternoon  begins  to 
see  clearly,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  attacks  come  on  in  the  evening,  they 
always  cease  when  the  patient  falls  asleep;  even  in  the  daytime  an  at- 
tack may  be  cut  short  by  his  going  to  sleep. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  prodromal  attacks  the  sight  of  the 
eye  is  normal;  but  the  patient  complains  that,  to  see  near  by,  he  has  to 
employ  stronger  and  stronger  glasses — rapid  increase  of  presbyopia 
through  diminution  of  the  power  of  accommodation  (see  §  142). 

The  prodromal  stage  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes 
is  protracted  over  months  or  even  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the  eye 
gradually  undergoes  permanent  changes,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  normal 
even  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  The  eye  acquires  externally 
the  glaucomatous  aspect,  and  an  excavation  like\\dse  forms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oft-repeated  increase  of  pressure.  Consequently  the 
sight  itself  is  no  longer  perfect  even  during  the  time  in  which  no  at- 
tacks occur.  In  such  a  case  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  disease  being 
in  the  prodromal  stage,  but  must  regard  it  as  being  now  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory glaucoma  into  which  the  prodromal  symptoms  have  been 
imperceptibly  transformed. 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  glaucoma  evolutumy  which  is  ush- 
ered in  by  an  attack  of  acute  glaucoma.  This  sets  in  suddenly,  after 
the  prodromal  stage  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  cause  of 
an  acute  attack —  in  case  such  a  cause  is  discoverable  at  all — is  like 
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those  which  determine  the  prodromal  attacks.  Chief  among  them  are 
to  be  mentioned  states  of  congestion  of  the  venous  system,  especially 
those  due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's  action;  also  mental  emotions, 
particularly  those  of  a  depressing  character;  and,  lastly,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils.  For  the  last-named  reason  a  drop  of  atropine  in  an  eye 
which  is  predisposed  to  glaucoma  may  excite  an  attack. 

The  acute  attack  manifests  itself  by  violent  pain  radiating  from  the 
eye  along  the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  patient 
complains  of  pains  in  the  head,  the  ears,  and  the  teeth,  which  may 
reach  an  intolerable  pitch.  They  deprive  him  of  appetite  and  sleep; 
not  infrequently  vomiting  and  fever  Ukewise  set  in.  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pain  the  visual  power  falls  rapidly  away, 
so  that  only  large  objects — such  as,  for  instance,  the  hand  moved  to 
and  fro  before  the  eye — can  be  recognized.  The  field  of  vision  is  con- 
siderably narrowed,  and  mostly  on  the  nasal  side.  Objective  examina- 
tion shows  the  appearances  of  a  violent  external  inflammation — cedema 
of  the  lids,  and  oedema  or  even  Chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
greatly  congested.  The  injection,  in  accordance  with  it^s  pre-eminently 
venous  character,  has  a  dusky-red  color.  The  cornea  is  punctately 
dotted,  has  a  pronounced  smoky  cloudiness,  and  is  almost  or  quite  in- 
sensitive to  touch.  The  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  the  iris  is  dis- 
colored and  narrowed.  Consequently,  the  pupil  is  dilated;  very  often, 
too,  it  is  oval  and  eccentrically  situated,  the  narrowing  of  the  iris  being 
then  particularly  great  in  special  spots — most  frequently  above.  The 
reaction  of  the  iris  is  abolished.  From  the  pupil  we  get  a  grayish- 
green  reflex.^  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  marked  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is  con- 
siderably elevated. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  attack  are  the  same 
as  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  attack,  except  that  they  are  much 
more  pronounced  and  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms 
(injection,  codema  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  pain).  The  pro- 
dromal attacks  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  abortive  at- 
tacks of  glaucoma,  which  retrocede  before  they  have  developed  to 
their  full  height.  But  at  length  an  onset  of  this  sort  takes  place,  that 
rises  to  the  height  of  an  acute  attack,  and  after  this  a  perfect  return 
to  the  normal  is  no  longer  possible.  The  tension  now  remains  per- 
manently elevated,  and  the  eye  retains  the  glaucomatous  aspect. 

The  course  of  the  attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  that  after 
some  days  or  some  weeks — according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack- 
improvement,  or  even  an  apparent  cure,  sets  in.  After  some  days  the 
pain  diminishes  in  violence  and  afterward  disappears  altogether.     The 


*  Hence  the  name  "green  cataract  "  (grüner  Staar).  In  Greek,  fiea-green  is  calle<l  >äov«<k,  wlience 
idaucuma.  Thin  reflex,  liuwever,  is  by  no  mean.**  (ÜHtinctive  of  glaucoma.  It  is  alwayH  found  when  the 
pupil  in  (lilate<l,  and  at  the  .«*amc  time  the  media  are  not  completely  transparent,  e.  g.,  in  eyes  with  the 
ordinary  wnile  reflex.  Hence  an  old  man's  eye,  when  atropinised,  looks  on  Huperiicial  examination 
very  like  a  glaucomatou!«  eye. 
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eye  becomes  free  from  discoloration,  the  cornea  clears  up,  and  the  sight 
becomes  better  again.  If  the  sight  was  still  normal  before  the  attack, 
it  may  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can  still  read  and 
write;  but  the  more  the  sight  has  been  injured  before  the  attack  by  a 
prodromal  stage  of  long  duration,  the  less  is  its  improvement  after  the 
decUne  of  the  attack.  We  may  say  in  general  that  after  an  attack  has 
passed  off,  the  vision  "never  again  reaches  the  same  height  that  it  had 
before  the  attack  occurred.  The  attack,  furthermore,  leaves  behind  it 
objective  changes  in  the  eye,  that  give  at  the  first  glance  proof  of  the 
sort  of  disease  that  is  present.  The  over-distention  of  the  anterior  ciUary 
veins  remains;  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  and  the  iris  is  nar- 
rower, is  turned  to  a  slate-gray  color,  and  reacts  sluggishly  or  not  at 
all;  the  tension  is  permanently  increased.  We  then  say  that  the  eye 
exhibits  the  glaucomatous  aspect  (habitus  glaucomatosus).  Ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  which  becomes  feasible  again  after  the  cornea 
has  cleared  up,  shows  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  the  signs  of  hyperae- 
mia,  which  really  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  general  hyperaemia 
that  was  present  during  the  inflammatory  attack.  The  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  not  present  directly  after  the  attack,  because  for  its  for- 
mation quite  a  long  period  of  increased  tension  is  requisite;  it  hence 
does  not  develop  until  later  on.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  a  long  preceding  stage  of  prodromes  that  the  excavation  is 
present  during  the  attack. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  the  eye  remains  quiescent  for 
quite  a  long  time,  and  the  patient  entertains  the  hope  of  a  permanent 
cure.  Then  a  new  attack  sets  in.  This,  as  far  as  inflammatory  symp- 
toms and  pain  are  concerned,  is  usually  less  intense  than  the  first,  but 
results  in  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  sight.  Inasmuch  as  new  at- 
tacks now  constantly  follow  each  other,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals, 
the  sight  at  length  becomes  entirely  extinct.  The  disease  has  then 
entered  upon  the 

(3)  Third  stage,  that  of  glaucoma  ahsolutum.  The  eye  is  completely 
blind,  and  presents  the  following  picture:  Contrasting  with  the  poree- 
lain-like,  bluish-white  sclera  are  the  distended  anterior  ciliary  veins, 
which  unite  round  the  cornea  to  form  a  bluish-red  circle  of  dilated 
vessels.  The  cornea  is  shining  and  transparent,  but  insensitive;  the 
anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow.  The  iris  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  gray 
marginal  strip,  which  in  places  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the 
limbus,  and  which  at  its  pupillary  margin  is  encircled  by  a  broad  black 
border.  The  dilated  and  rigid  pupil  is  greenish,  or  of  a  dirty  gray.  The 
optic  disk  is  deeply  excavated,  the  eye  as  hard  as  stone. 

Later  on,  degenerative  changes  make  their  appearance  in  the  blinded 
eye,  wliich  are  designated  under  the  name  of  glaucomatous  degen- 
eration. The  cornea  becomes  cloudy  and  covered  with  pecuHar  glassy- 
looking  deposits.  Upon  the  sclera  dark  ectatic  prominences — most 
frequently  in  the  region  of  the  equator  (equatorial  staphylomata) — pre- 
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sent  themselves  to  view;  the  lens  becomes  cloudy  (Cataracta  glaucoma- 
tosa).  Although  the  eye  has  now  been  blind  for  a  long  time,  the  pa- 
tient still  constantly  believes  that  he  perceives  hght,  especially  under 
the  form  of  a  luminous  haze,  which  on  some  days  is  more  pronounced, 
on  other  days  less  so.  These  subjective  luminous  appearances  for  a 
long  time  uphold  the  patient  in  the  belief  that  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
gain his  sight.  Furthermore,  attacks  of  pain  keep  making  their  ap- 
pearance at  intervals  in  the  blinded  eye. 

The  final  outcome  in  glaucoma  is  usually  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
After  the  eye  has  been  hard  for  years  it  at  length  becomes  softer,  smaller, 
and  atrophic.  In  other  cases,  ulcus  serpens  develops  with  perforation 
and  consecutive  irido-cychtis  or  even  panophthalmitis,  together  with 
phthisis  bulbi.  Not  till  the  glaucomatous  eye  has  become  shriveled 
does  it  allow  its  unfortunate  possessor  to  have  any  lasting  rest. 

The  course  of  glaucoma  with  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation,  here 
pictured,  corresponds  to  that  form  which  is  designated  as  glaucoma  in- 
flammatorium  acutum.  In  the  severest  cases,  which  Von  Graefe  has 
described  under  the  name  of  glaucoma  fulminanSy  incurable  blindness, 
in  conjunction  with  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  inflammation,  may 
develop  within  a  few  hours.  Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
these  cases,  which  luckily  are  rare,  are  those  which  run  a  less  acute  and 
typical  course  than  belongs  to  acute  glaucoma.  These  cases  are  desig- 
nated as  glaucoma  inflnmmatorium  chronicum.  Here  no  pronounced 
inflammatory  attack  takes  place;  on  the  contrary,  the  prodromal  stage 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye  growing 
gradually  red  and  sensitive,  the  cornea  acquiring  a  smoky  cloudiness, 
the  iris  becoming  atrophied.  The  pain  is  neither  so  violent  nor  so 
continuous  as  in  acute  glaucoma.  Often  this  sort  of  chronic  course 
sets  in  after  the  first  inflammatory  attack,  no  complete  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  taking  place.  The  final  outcome  is  the 
same  as  in  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma;  and,  anyhow,  no  sharp  line 
of  distinction  exists  between  the  two  forms. 

Glaucoma  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
but  rarely  affected  at  the  same  time;  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  disease  of  the  second  eye  follows  months,  or  even  years,  after  that 
of  the  first.  The  experienced  physician,  however,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  one  eye  is  still  perfectly  healthy,  will  frequently  recognize  in  the 
latter  a  certain  disposition  toward  glaucoma.  This  manifests  itself  in 
a  shallow  anterior  chamber,  a  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  pupil, 
and  a  comparatively  high,  even  though  not  yet  pathological,  tension  of 
the  eye.  With  this  there  exist,  usually,  a  hypermetropic  state  of  the 
refraction  and  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life;  it  is  found 
most  frequently  between  the  fiftieth  and  seventieth  year.  It  never 
occurs  in  childhood  and  but  very  rarely  indeed  in  youth.  It  attacks 
women  more  than   men,  especially  women   in   whom   the  menopause 
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occurs  before  the  time.  A  disposition  toward  inflammatory  glaucoma 
appears  to  belong  principally  to  hj-permetropic  eyes,  whereas  strongly 
myopic  eyes  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  almost  complete  immunity 
against  the  disease.  Furthermore,  rigidity  of  the  vessel  walls  (arterio- 
sclerosis) and  habitual  constipation  predispose  to  glaucoma.  Among 
Jews,  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  much  more  frequent  than  among 
Christians.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  families  in  which  glaucoma 
is  inherited. 

Although  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  so  well  characterized  a  disease,  it  is  still  very 
often  diagnosticated  too  late.  In  the  prodromal  stage  the  diagnosis  is  obscured  because 
the  physician  usually  sees  the  patient  in  the  interval  between  the  attacks,  when  the  eye 
looks  normal  both  exteriorly  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  physician  is,  there- 
fore, dependent  for  his  diagnosis  upon  the  description  that  the  patient  gives  of  his  attacks. 
These  are  characterized  by  disturbance  of  sight  (hazy  vision,  the  appearance  of  colored 
rin^B  about  a  light)  and  by  headache.  But  often  the  patients  say  nothing  about  the 
disturbance  of  sight,  which  escapes  them  if  it  is  confined  to  one  eye;  they  then  speak 
only  of  the  often  repeated  attacks  of  headache,  which  on  account  of  its  one-sided  char- 
acter they  consider  to  be  migraine,  and  which  they  have  their  family  physician  treat 
as  migraine.  If,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  glaucoma,  the  headaches  come  especiaUy 
after  emotional  excitement,  the  patients  complain  that  they  have  recently  become  so 
very  nervous.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  with  certainty  make  the  diagnosis  of 
glaucoma  even  when  the  patient  makes  the  direct  statement  that  he  has  hazy  vision 
and  sees  colored  rings.  For  these  two  sorts  of  disturbance  of  sight  occur  as  a  result  of 
any  diffuse  cloudiness  of  the  media  and  are  hence  not  confined  to  glaucoma.  For  in- 
stance, they  occur  in  chronic  conjunctivitis  when  some  mucus  lies  on  the  cornea.  But 
in  this  case  the  phenomenon  vanishes  at'  once  when  the  mucus  is  wiped  off  by  rubbing 
the  eye.  Many  persons,  again,  under  appropriate  conditions  (e.  g.,  if  a  flame  is  placed 
in  front  of  a  dark  background  in  a  darkened  room)  always  see  a  colored  areola.  In 
this  case  we  have  to  do  with  faint  diffuse  opacities,  chiefly  in  the  lens,  which  are 
commonly  too  minute  to  be  demonstrated  objectively.  These  cases  also  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  glaucoma,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  phenomenon  is  far  less  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  in  glaucoma,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  occur  in  periodical 
attacks  but  can  \ye  elicited  at  any  moment. 

Accordingly,  in  cases  in  which  no  ctianges  in  the  eye  are  objectively  discoverable 
we  cannot  make  the  diagnosis  of  glaucoma  with  certainty  simply  from  the  description 
that  the  patient  gives  of  his  attacks — not  with  enough  certainty,  for  instance,  to  make 
us  willing  to  suggest  an  iridectomy  on  the  strength  of  this  description  alone.  We  must 
re<iuire  that  we  ourselves  see  the  patient  during  a  prodromal  attack,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  visible  objective  changes  occurring  in  the  course  of  it.  We  hence  charge 
the  [xatient  to  present  himself  without  delay  as  soon  as  he  is  again  attacked  with  dis- 
turbance of  sight  or  with  headache.  If  for  extrinsic  reasons  this  is  not  possible,  we  may 
iLse  pilocarpine  (or  eserine)  for  making  the  diagnosis  more  certain,  the  patient  being 
told  to  drop  this  inat  once  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  attack.  If  the  morbid  symptoms 
are  completely  relieved  by  this  means  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, -it  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  glaucoma,  for  miotics  have  no  effect  on  non-glaucomatous  forms  of  cloudiness 
of  the  media  nor  on  headaches,  that  are  of  a  different  nature. 

The  acute  inflammatory  attack  also  is  often  misunderstood.  In  this  the  pai«  radiates 
from  the  eye  into  the  wliole  of  one  side  of  the  head,  so  that  sometimes  the  patients  are 
not  for  a  moment  aware  tliat  the  pain  is  proceeding  from  the  eye,  but  complain  simply 
of  violent  ''rheumatic"  headache.  If  the  attack  has  been  accompanied  by  marked 
swelling  of  the»  lids,  a  history  of  erysipelas  may  be  given.  One  should  not  allow  himself 
to  l)e  led  astray  by  such  declarations  as  these,  but  should  form  his  decision  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  objective  exanu'nation.  The  principal  thing  that  this  shows  us 
is  the  dull  and  uniformly  cloudy  look  of  the  cornea.    Some  have  supposed,  especially 
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in  former  times,  that  this  cloudiness  was  in  part-  located  also  in  the  aqueous  humor 
and  in  the  vitreous.  As  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous,  no  proof  whatever  of  it  has 
been  presented.  An  argument  for  the  existence  of  cloudiness  in  the  aqueous  is  the  fact 
that  not  infrequently  after  it  has  escaped  (in  the  performance  of  iridectomy),  the  pupil 
looks  blacker  than  before.  The  main  cloudiness,  however,  is  situated  in  the  cornea. 
Another  important  symptom  of  glaucoma  is  the  dilatation  and  rigidity  of  the  pupil, 
and  by  this  we  are  guarded  against  any  confusion  with  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis,  since  in 
these  diseases  the  pupil  is  contracted. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  glaucoma  is  the  frequent,  often  periodical,  aUemaiions 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  These  are  afforded  by  the  transient  obscurations  of  vision 
occurring  in  the  prodromal  stage,  by  the  inflammatory  attacks  recurring  at  intervals 
in  the  inflammatory  stage;  even  after  the  blindness  is  complete,  there  is  still  a  constant 
alternation  of  bright  and  dark  days,  according  to  the  patient's  subjective  limiinous 
impressions. 

The  character  of  the  pupil  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  glaucoma. 
Its  contraction  has  a  favorable  effect,  since  it  generally  diminishes  the  tension  in  glau- 
coma, while  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  tension.  Hence 
miotics  have  the  power  of  cutting  short  the  prodromal  attacks,  and  of  ameliorating  the 
symptoms  even  in  the  inflammatory  attack.  The  fact  that  the  prodromal  attacks  can 
be  cut  short  by  the  patient's  going  to  sleep  is  probably  also  referable  to  the  marked 
contraction  which  the  pupil  undergoes  in  sleep.  Mydriatics,  on  the  contrary,  can  excite 
an  inflammatory  attack  in  an  eye  that  is  predisposed  to  it,  and  that  not  only  the  pow- 
erful mydriatics,  like  atropine,  but  also  homatropine  and  even  cocaine.  We  should 
always,  therefore,  take  care  that  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  glaucoma, 
before  making  an  instillation  of  a  mydriatic  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  man.  If,  however, 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  set  up  in  this  way  an  attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma, 
it  may  be  possible,  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  instillation  of  eserine,  to  cause  the 
attack  to  disappear,  and  that  perhaps  permanently. 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  observed  that  iridectomy,  done  in  a  glaucomatous  eye,  may 
give  rise  to  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye,  if  it  is  already  predisposed  to 
glaucoma.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  operation  as  such,  but  the  associated  mental  and 
physical  depression  wiiich,  as  on  other  occasions,  may  here,  too,  excite  a  glaucomatous 
attack.  The  operation  itself  is  not  needed  to  produce  this  result.  One  day  a  lady 
came  to  me  with  a  recent  inflammatory  attack  in  both  eyes.  She  had  a  few  days  before 
had  her  first  attack  of  glaucoma  in  the  right  eye,  and  had  consulted  Prof.  Arlt  for  it. 
When  he  explained  to  her  that  an  operation  was  necessary,  she  experienced  such  a 
violent  fright  that  she  got  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye  while  returning 
from  the  consultation  in  her  carriage.  Probably  there  are  two  factors  that  act  together 
in  the  case  of  glaucoma  produced  by  violent  emotion — the  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
and  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In  an  operation  upon  a  glaucomatous  eye, 
pilocarpine  or  eserine  may  be  instilled  into  the  second  eye  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
glaucoma  in  it;  even  this  precautionary  measure,  however,  does  not  afford  complete 
security. 

Febrile  diseases  of  various  sorts  may  likewise  determine  an  attack  of  glaucoma — 
a  fact  that  has  been  observed  (juite  often,  especially  in  influenza  epidemics. 

In  the  stage  of  gUitwamatitus  degeneration  various  cliangea  are  observed  in  the  cornea, 
(a)  Most  frequently  together  with  marked  cloudiness  of  the  corneal  parenchyma  there 
are  found  gelatinous  or  hyaline  deposits  upK>n  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  (b)  Vesicles 
develop  upon  tlie  cornea,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  epithelium,  either  by  itself  or  along 
with  the  newly  formed  de[)08its,  is  lifted  from  its  l)ed  by  serous  exudation — keratitis 
vesiculosa  and  bullosa  (page  197  and  Fig.  104).  (r)  Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea 
(page  228,  and  (d)  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  freciucntly  leading  to  perforation  (page  177), 
are  observed.  As  a  result  of  the  latter,  violent  heinorrliages  may  take  place  from  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  or  severe  purulent  inflammation  succeeded  by  shriveling  of  the 
eyeball.  These  affections  of  the  cornea,  so  various  in  cliaracter,  are  referable  in  part 
to  the  alteration  in  nutrition  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  the  Ijiiiphatic  circulation, 
partly  to  the  paralysis  of  the  corneal  nerves,  manifested  in  the  complete  insensitiveness 
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of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  to  touch.    In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  cornea 
becomes  less  able  to  resist  external  injuries. 

In  the  course  of  glauconiatous  degeneration  the  lens  always  becomes  cloudy  (Cata- 
racta glaucomatoaa).  From  this  lenticular  cloudiness,  produced  by  the  glaucomatous 
process,  is  to  be  distinguished  that  form  which  occurs  only  as  an  accident  in  the  glauco- 
matous eye,  and  which  is  designated  as  Cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso.  Thus,  simple 
senile  cataract,  traumatic  cataract,  etc.,  may  be  present  in  a  glaucomatous  eye.  The 
distinction  between  Cataracta  glaucomatosa  and  Cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  is 
made  by  observing  the  appearance  of  the  cataract  and  by  testing  the  vision.  Cataracta 
glaucomatosa  is  distinguished  by  its  marked  distention,  its  bluish-white  color,  and  the 
vivid  silky  luster  of  its  surface,  while  Cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  has  the  appearance 
corresponding  to  its  origin  and  its  nature.  In  the  former  kind  of  cataract  the  eye,  as 
a  result  of  the  glaucomatous  process,  is  completely  blind,  and  hence  an  operation  for 
cataract  is  useless.  In  the  second  case,  if  the  glaucoma  is  not  too  far  advanced,  such  a 
degree  of  sight  (perception  of  light)  may  still  exist  as  promises  a  good  result  from  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  extraction,  however,  should  in  no  case  be  performed 
immediately;  on  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  tension  should  first  be  done  away  with 
by  an  iridectomy,  and  this  may  be  succeeded,  say  some  four  weeks  later,  by  the  cataract 
operation.  If  we  should  extract  a  lens,  without  taking  any  such  preliminary  precaution, 
in  an  eye  affected  with  increase  of  tension,  we  would  rim  the  risk  of  losing  the  eye  through 
severe  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  (see  page  168). 

B.  Glaucoma  Simplex, 

83.  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  increase  of  tension  sets  in  very  gradu- 
ally, so  that  no  inflammatory  phenomena  are  produced.  The  eye  either 
looks  quite  normal  externally,  or  it  gives  evidence  of  the  lesion  affecting 
it  in  the  greater  prominence  of  the  distended  anterior  ciliary  veins,  and 
also  in  a  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  state  of  the  pupil.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  eye  is  shown  by  palpation  to  be  elevated,  but  not  to  any  con- 
siderable degree.  Often  on  the  first  examination  no  increase  of  tension 
is  found  at  all;  it  is  not  until  we  examine  the  eye  repeatedly,  and  es- 
pecially at  different  times  of  the  day,  that  we  succeed  in  demonstrating 
that  the  tension  is  elevated.  At  these  times  a  slight,  smoky  cloudiness 
of  the  cornea  is  also  sometimes  present,  such  as  appertains  to  the  pro- 
dromal attacks  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  Finally,  there  are  cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  in  which  the  tension  is  never  found  distinctly  increased. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  glaucoma  simplex  marked 
external  symptoms,  and  sometimes,  .indeed,  any  manifest  increase  of 
tension  are  wanting,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  for  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis.  Such  an  exami- 
nation shows  the  presence  of  a  total  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
depth  of  which  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  process. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  glaucoma  simplex,  since  the  inflamma- 
tory attacks  and  the  pain  are  wanting,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  This  manifests  itself  by  gradual  diminution  of 
the  sight,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  transient  slight  attacks  of  obscura- 
tion, like  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  stage  of  inflammatory  glau- 
coma. The  decrease  in  vision  expresses  itself  in  a  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  as  well  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  central  \isual  acuitv. 
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The  diminution  in  central  vision  often  develops  late,  when  the  field  of 

^^'ision  has   already  become  very  small,  so   that  not  infrequently  the 

jipatients  are  still  in  a  condition  to  read  or  carry  on  fine  work,  while 

^hey  are  scarcely  able  to  go  about  any  longer  alone  (see  page  34).    Be- 

:Äore  this  point  is  attained,  generally  a  long  time  (even  many  years)  has 

lapsed,  inasmuch  as  the  reduction  of    vision  takes  place  very  slowly 

äind  gradually.     For  this  reason   the  patient   himself   often  does  not 

T)ecome  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  disease  until  late.     The  blinded 

^ye  may  either  remain  always  sound  externally,  or  those  inflammatory 

attacks  which  are  characteristic  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  may  occur 

—often,  indeed,  before  the  blindness  has  become  complete.     Glaucoma 

simplex,    accordingly,    not    infrequently    changes    into    inflammatory 

glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  simplex  always  attacks  both  eyes.  In  contradistinction 
to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  young  people,  and 
attacks  men  as  frequently  as  women.  It  is  also  found  in  myopic  eyes, 
which  have  a  sort  of  immunity  against  inflammatory  glaucoma. 


Hydrophthalmus. — Hydrophthalmus  is  a  disease  of  childhood. 
The  eye  is  of  unusual  size  (hence  called  buphthalmus,  ox  eye).  The  thin 
sclera  is  bluish,  in  consequence  of  the  uveal  pigment  appearing  through 
it;  the  cornea  is  larger  and  either  clear  and  lustrous  or,  as  in  inflamma- 
tory glaucoma,  dull  and  diffusely  clouded.  The  anterior  chamber  is  un- 
usually deep,  the  iris  is  tremulous,  and  the  papilla,  after  the  process  has 
lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  is  deeply  excavated.  The  tension  of  the  eye 
k  considerably  increased. 

The  disease  may  come  to  a  stop  spontaneously,  or  may  continue 
until  it  produces  blindness.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  of  tension 
sul)sides  after  a  time;  the  unnatural  bigness  of  the  eyeball  persists, 
indeed,  but  does  not  increase,  and  the  eye  retains  a  moderate  amount 
of  sight,  the  degree  of  which  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  optic  nerve.  In  the  second  case,  the  enlargement  of  the  eye  keeps 
on — sometimes  \intil  quite  extraordinary  dimensions  are  attained — 
and  in  the  mean  time  complete  blindness  ensues. 

The  disease  is  either  congenital  or  develojxs  in  the  first  year  of  in- 
fancy, and  generally  in  both  eyes.  Heredity  i)lays  an  important  part 
in  its  production.  The  nature  of  the  diseiuse  hius  not  yet  been  fully 
cleared  up,  but  increase  of  tension  is  certainly  the  most  important  factor 
in  it,  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  eye,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  blindness  through  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
For  this  reason  hydrophthalmus  is  also  called  the  glaucoma  of  child- 
hood. Its  difference  in  external  appearance  from  the  glaucoma  of 
adults  is  accounted  for  in  the  main  by  the  physioU)gical  properties  of 
the  eye  in  childhood.  The  extensibility  of  the  sclera  in  childhood  renders 
it  possible  for  the  heightened  pressure  to  result  in  enlargement  of  the 
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eye  as  a  whole.  In  the  eye  of  the  adult,  however,  the  rigidity  of  the 
sclera  permits  of  its  expansion  through  increase  of  pressure  only  at 
its  weakest  spot — namely,  at  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

In  hydrophthahnus  the  expansion  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  increased  pressure  is  acting  upon  their  inner  surface.  Hence  we  can  comprehend 
that  the  lens  does  not  share  in  this  enlargement,  since  it  has  to  bear  the  pressure  upon 
its  external  surface.  The  lens,  therefore,  \b  the  only  part  of  the  hydrophthalmic  eyeball 
that  retains  its  normal  dimensions — in  fact,  it  not  infrequently  falls  behind  them. 
Hence  the  lens  is  too  small  in  Comparison  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  space 
between  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  processes  keeps  growing  larger  and  larger. 
Thus  the  zonule  of  Zinn  undergoes  an  elongation  which  leads  to  its  partial  atrophy. 
Hence  in  hydrophthalmus  of  pretty  high  degree  we  always  find  defective  fixation  of  the 
lens  manifested  in  tremulousness  of  the  latter  and  of  the  iris,  and  not  infrequently 
inducing  subsequent  changes  of  position  (l^^^^icn)  of  the  lens,  with  their  disastrous 
consequences. 

Circumscribed,  usually  striat«  or  band-like,  opacities  in  the  corneae  of  hydroph- 
thalmic eyes  depend  upon  spontaneous  ruptures  of  Descemet 's  membrane  due  to 
«tretching  (compare  page  245). 

For  the  anatomical  cause  of  the  increase  of  tension  in  hydrophthalmus,  see  re- 
marks appended  to  §  86. 

The  relation  of  glaucoma  simplex  to  glaucoma  inflammatorium  haä  been  the  subject 
of  manifold  discussions.  Since  glaucoma  simplex,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  is  entirely  different  externally  from  glaucoma  inflammatorium, 
it  was  not  recognized  as  glaucoma  at  all  until  the  discovery  of  the  ophthalmo6cop>e. 
Even  Von  Graefe  did  not  originally  place  glaucoma  simplex  under  the  head  of  glaucoma, 
but  designated  it  as  amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Jäger  held  to  this 
view  until  the  last,  looking  upon  glaucoma  simplex  as  an  optic-nerve  lesion  sui  generis 
— a  ''glaucomatous"  optic-nerve  lesion.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  majority 
of  ophthalmologists  place  glaucoma  simplex  under  the  head  of  glaucoma  proper,  since 
it  lias  in  cr>mmon  with  it  its  most  essential  symptom,  the  increase  in  tension.  The 
intcrcfiiinection  of  simple  and  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  also  proved  by  the  numerous 
irjt#;rrne'liate  varieties  which  form  a  continuous  transition  from  simple  to  inflammatory 
gUijr^rirna,  Hr>  tliat  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  A  glau- 
fyirria  Hirnplcx,  later  on  in  its  course,  often  passes  into  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory 
f^ticouia,  and  casRH  also  not  infrequently  occur  in  which,  after  inflammatory  glaucoma 
fjta^  'J«vf;lof>r;d  in  the  eye  first  affected,  glaucoma  simplex  is  present  in  the  one  which 
I«  aff<?rrt/^l  aft/?rwttrd. 

'Wut  inf<?n'onnection  of  the  two  forms  of  glaucoma,  shown  from  the  above-mentioned 
fÄ/-ti.,  liiy.  \>trttu  dr>ubted  because  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex  no  evident  in- 
*^^4**;  t,\  firri-irm  i.s  demonstrable.  In  these  cases  we  must  assume  that  the  lamina 
/f  *br'/tra  i»  jxirt  ifiilarly  yielding,  so  that  it  is  forced  backward  by  a  pressure  which  does 
fy/«  \^rTt't'\M\\y  riw  alK)ve  the  normal  limits.  Such  cases,  to  be  sure,  are  not  always 
*\"iik'\y  A\^.^'\nu:\m\vj\A^,  from  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  unusually  deep 
ÄV/j/f/."  «rx^v'ivafion.  In  doubtful  cases  the  testing  of  the  color  perception  may  furnish 
41  *\  afftt*ß*iUt'  fi^\iU\o..  In  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  color  blindness  makes  its  appearance 
^4*iy  -Ali.Kr  jfi  j^laucoma  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors  is  retained  for  a  compara- 
l. '/*-',  y  l'ßiiU.  Utna. 

Theories  of  Glaucoma. 

H4,  All  tho  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can  be  accounted  for 
Ä--  '/*',!:'/  th'r  results  of  the  increase  in  pressure.  The  recognition  of 
•  f.,-  /.:'*  '/V  M;u'konzie,  and  particularly  by  Von  Graefe,  was  the  most 
,f.',;,sf*'j.',t   -t^fp  rnado  in  establishing  the  theory  of  glaucoma. 
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The  elevated  intra-ocular  pressure  has,  as  its  first  result,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  eye,  the  essential  character  of 
which  is  that  of  a  venous  stasis.  The  heightened  tension,  that  is,  brings 
about  a  compression  of  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  vasa  vorticosa,  which,  on  account  of  their  oblique  course 
through  the  sclera,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure.  The  blood  flowing  away  from  the  uvea  is  hence  com- 
pelled, in  great  part,  to  travel  through  the  anterior  ciUary  veins;  these 
are  consequently  dilated,  and,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma,  form  a  dense 
venous  network  encircUng  the  cornea.  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  symp- 
toms of  obstructed  circulation  are  confined  to  this  dilatation  of  the  an- 
terior ciUary  veins  and  to  the  ophthalmoscopically  visible  distention  of 
the  retinal  veins.  But  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  in  which  the  increase 
in  tension  and  with  it  the  disturbance  of  circulation  set  in  suddenly, 
these  changes  induce  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  adema  in  the 
same  way  as  the  incarceration  of  a  hernia,  for  example,  results  in  in- 
flammatory oedema  of  the  incarcerated  coils  of  intestine.  Inflammatory 
GDdema  is  characterized  by  hypersemia  of  the  tissues  and  marked  swell- 
ing, due  to  their  serous  infiltration,  while — in  contradistinction  to  plastic 
inflammation — exudates  and  the  adhesions  produced  by  them  are  want- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  uvea,  for  example,  differ  greatly  from  the  clinical 
picture  of  an  irido-cyclitis;  posterior  synechise  are  only  exceptionally 
observed  in  it,  and  exudations  of  greater  degree,  such  as  hypopyon, 
pupillary  membranes,  etc.,  are  never  observed.  This  absence  of  exuda- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  violent  external  symptoms  of  inflammation,  is,  in 
fact,  just  the  characteristic  feature  of  inflammatory  a*dema.  This 
opdema  finds  different  expression  in  the  different  portions  of  the  eye: 

1.  The  corneal  cloudiness  of  glaucoma  is  an  crdema  of  the  cornea, 
as  has  been  proved  by  anatomical  investigation.  From  this  can  be  un-' 
derstood  the  suddenness  of  development  of  the  corneal  cloudiness,  and 
also  the  promptness  of  its  recession  upon  reduction  of  the  pressure — 
e.  g.,  after  puncture  of  the  cornea,  or  iridectomy.  If  we  were  deahng 
with  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  cornea—  i.  e.,  with  a  keratitis — 
it  could  not  possibily  disapj)oar  again  within  a  few  hours. 

2.  Inflamjnatory  wdema  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  mainly  by  dis- 
coloration and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  details  of  its  structure.  The 
anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower,  because  the  lens  is  pressed  forward 
together  with  the  iris,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  pressure  in  the 
\ntreous  chamber.  Added  to  this  there  is  a  displacement  forward  of 
the  attachment  of  the  iris— that  is,  the  greatly  swollen  ciliary  pro- 
cesses press  the  root  of  the  iris  forward,  so  that  it  is  applied  to  the  most 
anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  and  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig. 
217).  Consequently,  the  iris  appears  to  take  its  origin  farther  forward 
(Figs.  217  and  2 IS).  The  ciliary  nerves  are  compressed  and  paralyzed 
by  the  high  intra-ocular  pressure:    hence  the  insensitiveness  of  the  cor- 
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nea  and  the  paralysis  of  the  iris  (iridoplegia)  with  which  are  associated 
dilatation  and  loss  of  reaction  of  the  pupil.  The  dilatation  afterward 
increases  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris,  that  de- 
velops as  a  result  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  latter. 

3.  The  redness  and  clouded  appearance  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve  during  the  inflammatory  attack  are  caused  by  hyperaemia  con- 
bined  with  some  oedema;  the  excavation  which  subsequently  takes 
place  is  the  direct  result  of  the  elevation  of  pressure. 

The  violent  jxiin  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  excited  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  extremely  numerous  sensory  nerves  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  iris. 


Fio.  217. 


Flo.  21S. 


Fio.  217. — iRia  and  Ciljart  Body  in  Recent  Inflammatort  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9X1. 
The  ciliary  process,  c,  is  so  greatly  swollen  that  it  pushes  the  root  of  the  iris  forward  and  presses  it 
against  the  sclera,  iS,  and  the  cornea,  C.  The  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  should  lie  some- 
what behind  Schlemm's  canal,  •,  is  thus  closed.  The  ciliary  muscle  shows  the  pronounced  develop- 
ment of  the  circular  muscular  fibers  (Mailer's  portion),  characteristic  of  the  hypermetropic  eye. 

Kick  218. — I  his  and  Ciliary  Body  in  Old  Inflammatory  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9X1.  Tlie 
dotted  line  nives  the  outline  of  the  iris,  /i,  and  the  ciliary  body,  ci,  in  the  normal  condition.  The  root 
of  the  iriH  Ih  adherent  to  the  sclera,  S,  and  the  cornea,  C,  wherever  it  has  been  pressetl  against  them 
•  by  the  ciliary  body.  The  attachment  of  the  iris  is  hence  displaced  forward  and  lies  in  front  of 
Hchletnm'H  canal.  «.  So,  too,  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  displace<l  from  ö  to  a.  Wherever 
the  iris  has  l)ecome  adherent,  it  ha»  been  thinned  through  atrophy,  so  that  in  places — 6,  for  example — 
it  consistrt  of  ncarcely  anything  more  than  the  pigment  layer.  Even  the  free  portion  of  the  iris.  /, 
appears  in  consequence  of  its  atrophy  narrower  than  the  normal  iris,  I\.  Over  the  pupillary  border,  e, 
the  retinal  layer  of  pigment  turns  forward  farther  than  usual,  and  the  sphincter  pupillse,  p,  also  shares 
%4i  some  extent  in  this  eversion.  The  ciliary  body,  owing  to  its  having  become  atrophic,  has  again 
iteparatetl  from  the  iris,  and  in  fact  more  so  than  in  the  normal  condition,  so  that  it  is  now  removed  from 
the  iris  by  a  broad  interval.     The  atrophy  affects  both  the  ciliary  muscle,  m,  and  the  ciliary  process»,  c. 


Thus  all  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma  are  accounted  for  by  the  one 
fact  of  the  increase  in  tension.  The  disturbance  of  visioUy  too,  is  the 
ri'Miilt  of  the  heightened  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  causes  it  in  differ- 
irrit.  wjiyH,  according  as  we  are  dealing  with  inflammatory  glaucoma  or 
Klaiicoma  simplex.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  disturbance  of  vision 
IM  hnni^ht  about  by — 

(fi)  The  glaucomatous  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  affects  chiefly 
cviiini]  vision,  and  that,  too,  to  a  marked  degree,  on  account  of  the 
uriifrirriiity  of  its  diffusion. 

(h)  Tlic  ischirmia  of  the  retina,  due  to  the  compression  of  the  retinal 
tirif'TWH,  bv  which  is  caused  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision.     This 
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c^ompression  makes  itself  felt  first  in  those  sections  of  the  arterial  chan- 
xiel  in  which  the  blood  pressure  is  lowest.  But  since,  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  vessels  is  less  the  farther  we  get  away  from  the  heart,  the 
terminal  expansions  of  the  arteries  lying  in  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
^re  first  affected  by  the  compression.  Hence  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
first  becomes  insensitive  to  light,  a  thing  which  manifests  itself  by  con- 
traction of  the  field  of  vision.  Moreover,  the  ischsemia  does  not  be- 
come apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  retina  at  once  or  in  equally  high 
degree.  Since  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  with  it  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  retinal  vessels,  lie  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  eye,  these  vessels  have  a  greater  distance  to  travel  in  going  to  the 
temporal  margin  of  the  retina  than  to  the  nasal  margin.  The  former 
is  therefore  first  affected  by  the  ischaemia,  so  that  the  limitation  of  the 
field  of  vision  begins  generally  at  its  nasal  margin. 

Both  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  the  acute  ischaemia  of  the  retina 
belong  solely  to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  it  is  they  which  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  sight  during  the  acute 
attack  of  glaucoma.  They  are  of  transitory  nature,  disappearing  again 
as  the  elevated  tension  abates,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  disap- 
pearance an  improvement  of  the  acuity  of  central  vision  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  vision  set  in. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  the  acuity  of  vision  is  diminished  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  optic-nerve  fibers  and  their  consequent  atrophy — 
atrophy  which  takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  glaucomatous 
excavation.  The  disorder  of  vision  thus  produced  is  permanent,  since 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  irreparable. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  two  first-named  factors  are  wanting.  The 
disorder  of  vision  is  here  caused  solely  by  the  excavation  and  simulta- 
neous atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Explanation  of  the  Increase  of  Tension. — Easy  as  it  is  to  deduce  the 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  from  the  elevation  of  tension,  it  is  quite  as  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  thus  explain  the  es- 
sential nature  of  glaucoma.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  hitherto 
been  propounded  upon  this  subject,  no  single  one  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Only  the  most  important  of  them  will  be  adduced  here,  and 
that  mainly  with  the  object  of  showing  upon  what  circumstances  in- 
crease of  tension  in  general  depends. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
internal  capacity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of  its  contents,  on  the  other.  If  the 
latter  factor  increases  or  the  former  factors  diminish,  the  pressure  is 
elevated.  An  alteration  of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  envelopes  of  the 
eyeball  can  not  be  brought  in  to  account  for  the  increase  of  pressure, 
since  the  volume  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  is  unalter- 
able. In  advanced  life,  to  be  sure,  the  sclera  is  not  only  more  rigid,  but 
also  a  little  contracted;   but  the  diminution  in   volume  so  caused  is 
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extremely  slight.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  cause  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  tension  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball, the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball  being  at  the  same  time  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  increased  contents  without  marked 
heightening  of  the  pressure.  Now  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
the  eyeball  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  amount  of  ocular  fluids 
which  are  constantly  being  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  leaves  the  eye  again 
through  the  lymph  passages;  it  corresponds,  that  is,  to  the  relation  be- 
tween inflow  and  outflow,  between  secretion  and  excretion. 

In  the  normal  eye  this  relation  always  remains  about  the  same, 
since  with  any  increase  of  the  inflow  the  liquid,  which  is  now  subjected 
to  an  increased  pressure,  also  leaves  the  eye  more  quickly,  so  that  the 
normal  pressure  is  soon  restored.  For  any  permanent  increase  of  pres- 
sure to  occur,  a  disturbance  of  this  self-regulating  action  must  be  present. 
Such  a  disturbance  can  be  looked  for  only  in  the  excretory  appa- 
ratus, for  so  long  as  this  works  normally,  every  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fluid  would  soon  be  compensated  for  by  increase  in  the  out- 
flow. But  if  the  outflow  is  interfered  with,  a  normal  or  even  a  diminished 
inflow  of  liquid  must  lead  ultimately  to  over-distention  of  the  eye- 
ball. Consequently  the  explanation  that  is  accepted  by  most  authori- 
ties at  the  present  time  to  account  for  the  increase  of  tension,  namely 
the  theory  of  Knies  and  Weber,  presupposes  a  disturbance  of  the  out- 
flow. The  most  important  path  for  the  outflow  Ues  in  the  sinus  of  the 
anterior  chamber  and  passes  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  into 
Schlemm's  canal.  It  is  at  this  spot  that  the  obstacle  must  be  looked 
for.    Such  an  obstacle  is  produced  in  the  following  way: 

A  genuine  glaucoma  develops  only  in  an  eye  which  has  a  predis- 
poHltion  to  it.  This  predisposition  depends  on  insufficient  spatial  rela- 
tiouH.  These  affect  the  eye  as  a  whole  and  particularly  affect  the  region 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  They  are  afforded  by:  1, 
SinallntWH  of  the  eye  as  a  whole;  2,  Shallowness  of  the  anterior  cham- 
bc^r;  .'i,  Unusual  size  of  the  ciliary  processes;  4,  Disproportionate  size 
of  the  Ions  (Kig.  219).  Such  relations  appertain  to  the  hypermetropic 
oyo  when  it  luus  become  old.  The  hypermetropic  eye  as  a  whole  is 
nmalh^r  than  the  normal  eye,  its  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  and 
itH  ciliary  processes  are  uncommonly  large  because  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  hyport  rophiod  on  account  of  the  constantly  maintained  accomoda- 
tion. Y(»t  the  lens  in  such  eyes  is  no  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  emme- 
tropics (\V(».  And,  as  regards  the  lens,  there  is  the  additional  fact  that 
it  i!icn»as(»s  in  size  progressively  with  advancing  age,  and  yet  the  eye 
it.Holf  grows  no  larger,  so  that  ultimately  the  lens  becomes  too  big  for 
tlio  oyo.  H<Mico,  the  hypermetrope  does  not  get  glaucoma  as  long  as 
lio  in  young,  but  gets  it  only  when  with  advancing  age  his  lens  has  be- 
(•<>tn(»  too  largo,  for  then  the  space  between  the  lens  and  ciliary  processes 
btM'oinoH  (oo  narrow.    It  is  through  this  space — the  circumlental  space — 
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that  the  lymph  flows  from  the  vitreous  to  the  aqueous  cavity.     When 

this  space  is  contracted  the  lymph  becomes  dammed  up  in  the  vitreous. 

The  latter  consequently  increases  in  volume,  pushes  the  lens  and  iris 

forward,  and  thus  makes  the   anterior  chamber   still   shallower.     An 

Actual  increase  of  tension  however,  is  not  yet  present  in  such  an  eye 

'>ecause  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  is  still  present,  so  that  an  increased 

anfiount  of  aqueous,  such  as  would  correspond  to  the  increased  volume 

of  the  vitreous,  can  be  still  discharged  exteriorly.     An  actual  attack  of 


Flo.  219. — Schematic  Representation  of  the  Predisposition  to  Qlaucoiia. 

..  The  unbroken  lino  correoponda  to  the  Hpatial  relation«  in  the  young  emmetropic  eye,  the  dotted 
Jioe  to  the  relation»  in  the  senile  hypermetropic  eye.  In  the  latter  the  ciliary  body  jutH  further  forward. 
The  lens  is  enlarsed.  Owing  to  the  increara  of  its  equatorial  circumference,  itH  margin  extendi«  further 
toward  the  periphery,  and.  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sagittal  diameter,  the  iris  w  pushed  for- 
ward so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallower.  The  figure  lias  some  resemblance  to  Fig.  307,  which 
Represents  the  process  of  accommodation.  The  important  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  figure  the  margins  of  the  lens  recede  by  the  same  amount  tliat  the  ciliary  Ixxly 
advances,  so  that  the  circumlental  space  remains  of  eoual  width.  In  Fig.  219  on  the  contrary  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  margin  of  the  lens  advance  toward  each  other  and  thus  contract  the  circumlental  space. 

glaucoma  does  not  occur  in  the  predisposed  eye  until  this  passage  of  out- 
flow is  blocked.  This  takes  place  from  closure  of  the  sinus  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  is  produced  by  some  one  of  those  causes  which,  we  know,  can 
excite  an  attack  of  glaucoma.  The  exciting  causes  of  this  sort,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with,  are  disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Let  us  to  begin  with  consider  the  first  ca.se,  a  stasis  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  greater  circulation.  In  the  eye  such  a  sta.sis  makes  itself 
apparent  principally  in  the  ciliary  processes  which  are  extremely  rich  in 
veins.  The  ciliary  processes  consequently  swell  up  and,  as  the  circum- 
lental space  is  so  narrow,  soon  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  lens.    In  this 
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way  the  communication  between  the  vitreous  cavity  and  the  anterior 
chamber  is  still  more  interfered  with,  and  the  vitreous,  owing  to  the 
retention  of  lymph,  swells  up  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  before,  and 
pushes  forward  still  more  strongly  upon  the  swollen  ciliary  processes. 
Since  the  latter  are  already  abutting  against  the  margin  of  the  lens, 
they  can  give  way  toward  the  front  only.  They  swell  forward  into  the 
posterior  chamber  until  they  reach  the  root  of  the  iris,  and  jam  the 
latter  forward  against  the  comeo-sclera  (Fig.  217).  But  in  so  doing  the 
iris  shuts  up  the  passage  of  outflow  for  the  aqueous,  and,  hence,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  at  once  necessarily  rises.  In  this  way  a  glau- 
comatous attack  is  brought  about. 

A  glaucomatous  attack  in  a  predisposed  eye  may  also  be  set  up  by 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  (as  a  result  of  psychical  excitation,  or  by  mydri- 
atics, etc.).  When  the  iris  grows  narrow  in  the  process  of  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  it  increases  correspondingly  in  thickness.  If  this  takes 
place  in  an  eye  which  has  markedly  projecting  ciliary  processes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  shallow  anterior  chamber,  on  the  other,  the  thick  iris 
will  block  the  narrow  sinus  of  the  chamber  (Fig.  220)  and  thus  excite 
increase  of  tension. 

If  the  swelling  of  the  ciliary  processes  soon  recedes,  or  the  pupil 
soon  contracts  again,  the  iris  returns  to  its  former  position,  the  sinus  of 
the  chamber  becomes  free,  the  tension  falls,  and  the  attack,  being  in 
this  case  simply  a  prodromal  one,  passes  off.  If  on  the  other  hand  a 
return  to  the  normal  condition  does  not  take  place  soon,  the  root  of  the  iris 
becomes  agglutinated  to  the  corneo-sclera,  and  out  of  this  agglutination 
an  adhesion  afterward  develops  (Fig.  218).  Then  a  return  to  the  normal 
conditions  has  become  impossible,  and  the  glaucoma  is  permanent. 

The  older  theories  of  glaucoma  endeavored  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  tension 
by  attributing  it  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  eyeball  due  to  an  increase  of  the 
inflow: 

Von  Graefe  assumed  the  existence  of  an  increased  excretion  of  fluid  by  the  vessels 
of  the  chorioid  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  latter.  Since  the  ophthalmoscopic 
symptoms  of  chorioiditis  are  generally  wanting  in  glaucoma,  Von  Graefe,  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  assumed  the  existence  of  what  he  called  a  serous  chorioiditis,  the  nature 
of  which  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  serous  transudation  without  any  coarser  ana- 
tomical changes. 

Bonders  ascribed  the  increased  secretion  on  the  part  of  the  chorioid  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ciliary  nerves.  He  looked  upon  glaucoma  simplex  a^  the  typical  form 
of  glaucoma  because  it  was  not  complicated  with  inflammation.  Hence  he  could  not 
consistently  look  for  the  cause  of  the  increased  excretion  of  fluid  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  chorioid.  Rather,  he  supposed  it  to  originate  in  an  irritation  of  the  chorioidal 
nerves,  being  thus  a  sort  of  neurosis  of  secretion,  just  as,  for  example,  increased  secre- 
tion takes  place  in  glands  upon  irritation  of  certain  nerves. 

Stellwag  referred  the  elevation  of  tension  not  to  increased  excretion  of  fluid,  but 
directly  to  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
pressure  which  the  blood  exerts  on  the  vessel  wall  is  borne  only  in  part  by  the  latter; 
so  far  as  the  vessels  expand  under  the  influence  of  the  blood-prossure  they  transmit 
a  portion  of  this  pröösure  to  their  surroundings.  The  blood-pressure  in  the  intraocular 
vessels  accordingly  forms  an  important  item  in  the  sum  total  of  intra-ocular  pressure. 
B()  that  its  elevation  has  as  its  direct  result  an  increase  in  the  ocular  tension  as  a  whole. 
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The  interior  vessels  that  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  belong  principally  to 
t-he  uvea,  that  being  the  most  vascular  portion  of  the  eye.  The  elevation  of  the  blood- 
preasure  in  the  vessels  of  tliis  part  is  therefore,  according  to  Stellwag,  the  direct  cause 
of  glaucoma.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  consequence  of  obstructions  to  the  circulation, 
\Krhich  affect  mainly  the  region  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  and  are  brought  about  by  di- 
minished elasticity  and  shrinkage  of  the  sclera;  for  those  sections  of  the  vasa  vorti- 
<X6&  which  pass  with  a  very  obli(iue  course  through  the  sclera  are  liable  to  compression 
"whenever  the  latter  shrinks. 

Against  these  theories  the  objection  must  be  made,  primarily,  that  an  increase 
in  the  inflow  or  an  over^listention  of  the  vessels  can  not  by  themselves  account  for 
the  elevation  of  tension,  since,  if  the  conditions  are  otherwise  normal,  an  increase  in 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball  is  immediately  compensated  for  by  the  increased  outflow. 
If  a  few  drops  of  li(|uid  are  injected  into  a  healthy  living  eye,  and  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure is  thus  heightened,  it  returns  to  the  normal  again  after  a  short  time,  since  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  amount  of  lic^uid  flows  off  through  the  lymph  channels.  If  we  ligate 
the  vena  vorticosa  at  their  points 
of  exit  from  the  eye,  we  get  an  in- 
crease of  tension  in  the  sense  of 
Stellwag*s  theory,  but  it  is  not 
permanent. 

The  foundation  for  the  views 
that  now  prevail  were  laid  by  Knies, 
who  was  the  first  to  show  that  tlie 
peripheral  adhesion  of  the  iris, 
which  had  been  already  known  to 
exist,  occurred  quite  regularly  in 
glaucomatous  eyes,  so  that  he 
brought  it  into  causal  connection 
with  the  glaucoma.  He  explained 
the  adhesion  itself  as  being  due  to 
an  adhesive  inflammation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber. 
But  almost  simultaneously  Weber 
by  examining  a  recent  case  of  glau- 
coma proved  that  the  cause  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  sinus  was  not  in- 
flammation but  the  pushing  forward 

of  the  iris  by  the  swollen  ciliary  processes.  Priestley  Smith  then  demonstrated  that  glau- 
comatous eyes  are  on  the  average  smaller  than  normal  eyes,  and  have  comparatively 
large  lenses;  he  also  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  lens  continues  to  grow  even 
late  in  life.  Czemiak  showed  how  tlie  thickening  of  the  iris,  that  occurs  simultaneously 
with  the  dilatation  of  tlie  pupil,  acts.  It  is  not  the  root  of  the  iris  that  in  this  case  is 
pushed  against  the  cornea,  for  the  root  of  the  iris  is  very  thin.  Hut  directly  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  root  tlie  iris  attains  its  full  thickness,  so  that  liere  its  anterior  surface 
turns  up  and  passes  abruptly  forward;  and  it  is  this  point  (a  in  Fig.  220)  that  first 
comes  into  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  wlien  the  iris  is  tliickened. 
In  this  way  the  sinus  is  closed  off  so  as  to  form  a  ring-sliajK»d  space  which  no  longer 
communicates  with  the  anterior  chainl)er.  Then  in  lx)th  anterior  and  i)osterior  cham- 
bers, the  pressure  rirn^s  and  forces  the  most  periplieral,  or  root  ix)rtion  of  the  iris  against 
the  sclera.  The  return  to  normal  conditions,  such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  pnulro- 
mal  attacks,  Czerinak  accounts  for  U|x>n  the  supposition  that  owing  to  the  increase 
of  tension  a  stÄte  of  irritation  sets  in,  wliich  by  reflex  action  caiLscs  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  so  that  the  iris  is  again  dniwn  away  from  the  cornea.  Hut,  in  order  for  this  to 
take  place,  it  is  necessarj-  that  tlie  sphincter  pupilhc  sliould  \yo  strong  enough,  and, 
moreover,  no  adhesion  must  liave  formed  Ix^tween  the  iris  and  the  cornea. 

Even  the  presc»nt  theories  are  not  free  from  objections.     So  far,  no  explanation 
of  glaucoma  has  yet   Ikkju  profX)unded  which  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect.     The 
27 


Fio.  220. — Iris  and  Ciliary  Body  in  a  very  Hyper« 

METRO  PIC  Eye  in  Dilatation  op  the  Pupil. 

Magnified  0  X  1. 

The  iris  is  contracted  and  thickened.  m>  that  at  a  it 
comeH  into  contact  with  the  posterior  hurface  of  the 
cornea  and  cutfl  off  the  Hinutt  from  the  rent  of  the  an- 
terior chamber.  The  cihary  body  i«  unusually  large ;  the 
circumlental  space  narrow. 
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reäflon  for  thb  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  all  caaas  of  priniarj'  glau- 
coTush  probably  do  not  develop  in  the  same  way,  no  that  ojis  exptanation  coiild  not 
possibly  fit  all  cases.  And,  in  particular,  it  might  l^e  pogs*ible  that  glautoma  simplex 
and  inflammatory  glaucoma  would  lia%*e  to  be  referred  to  different  eauBeä. 

AxATOMY  OP  Glaucoma. — In  the  cttrneu  tlie  cauÄC  of  the  cloudiness  is  found  to 
be  cedema  of  the  epithelium,  Tlio  fluid  producing  the  cBdema  is  found  under  tlw  form 
of  minute  drops,  between  Bowman's  membraue  and  the  epitlielium,  and  also  between 
and  in  the  epithelial  oeUs  theniäelves  (Fig.  221),  Even  though  this  liquid  itaelf  may  be 
quite  clear  it  must  cause  a  cloudiness  of  the  whole  epJtheKal  layer,  if  it  has  an  index 
of  refraction  differing  from  that  of  the  epithelial  cell«.  The  dullness  of  the  corneal 
aurfac«  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  celk  &re  fon^ed  apart  by  the  liquid  and  are 
pustjed  up  in  place«  so  that  the  surface  <if  t  lie  cornea  is  covered  whh  minute  ineq^^aliti^. 
When  this  devution  of  the  epithelium  takes  plat^  over  a  pretty  lai^  area,  small  %*es>- 
cks  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  ctmiea* 


Tm,  221 — Corneal  EpmiKLiuif  in  a  Cabs  or  InoftltAaE  or  Tension«    Hacaifiid  500  X  I. 

Th«  iip«cimvn  wikj«  Trom  a  cime  in  wbi^li  ini^reftMi  of  tc^n^inn  set  in  after  irklCMjyrfitl«,  f\  parcn- 
ebjfttia  of  the  cornea  with  the  flat  nuclei  nf  tlm*  c'omwal  (;i>rpuHcle*.  B,  Bowmari's  nipmbfane,  through 
whiiob  in  two  placet  minute  tierve  tUametit-K  arc  seen  pai^ftiuic.  At  th**  ariterior  eiirts  af  f h«».?!*  nerve  fila- 
ment« and  fliwj,  nt  nti>fr  spolA  there  are  ae^zi  luftiween  tlie  !m«c«  of  the  luwermtwt  fiyLifidrica^  t-ellH  (fi.Mtt 
eeljf  ►  light-c^ilore«!  roundivj  fipacen^  which  repre^f«iit  very  tninute  dr^jpLel«  tif  liquid^  Tlie  line*  of  di- 
i^ii.'iiini  b4?tween  the  fout  celLt  are  in  gnnernj  repreflfintecl  by  Upbter  w»lareid  linej?>  wliicb  imlieate  thai 
I  he  cfflifl  ar«  to  a  (%rti:iin  extent  presHed  apart  oy  flukl  and  tlieir  inti!rcurm«ct,ionf<  broken  up»  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ceILn  of  the  luiiblle  Layer  are  hard«rfHi  by  bmcut,  dark  itnefl  repreüenting  the  interlgck- 
ffi  .'^*^^^  "f  thoflCp  the  pectinate  ciellr*.  In  the  uppermost  layers  there  arc  Dumerüiia  pella  alt^rc^J  h\ 
lEiiblbition  ui  fluid.  In  the  e«lL  a,  ihia  fluid  ncrupi^m  ihf>  frrv^ater  part  of  the  cell  body.  00  that  the  cell 
itself  IS  enlarieett.  At  b,  tlie  afiteriur  wall  uf  a  cfU  (Kiit  wns  lilti^l  witb  fluid  ha«  fallen  off.  At  r,  the 
liqiif^fieil  (MmtentM  uf  a  cHI  have  In^n  evaeuateri  ilironjj:]i  n  ■^U-mbT  openinij.  Owiiij?  to  the««  cbatu;^  in 
the  uppermn^t  ceÜ!*,  the  surface  of  the  epitbelium  a*  a  whük'  1»  uneven. 


In  the  sclera  an  increaae  in  denaity  haa  l^een  demonstrated,  and  also  a  fatty  de- 
generation of  tlie  fibers^  which  look  as  if  sprinkled  with  minute  drops  of  oiL 

T\\ß  aqueous  ia  more  atbuminou^,  and  coagulates  readily  in  the  air  and  in  hard- 
ening  fluide. 

The  most  important  changes  affect  tho  tit'ea.  In  recent  in  flamm  at  orj'  causes  it 
preäsentÄ  the  appearances  of  inflarumatory  oedema — i.  e.,  infiltration  witfi  an  abtimianl, 
readily  tioaguiable  liquid,  while  white  hlood  corpuscles  that  havo  enrigrutetl  from  the 
YlMielM  ftra  pn^^ent  In  hut  »canty  numliera;  but  what  ^trtkes  one  most  of  all  ha  the 
marked  dintention  of  all  tlie  venous  vessels,  in  con^quence  of  which  extravasations 
of  bl^jod  lire  pro<iuced  in  many  apota.  The  ciliary  profenses  in  particular,  whitsh  of  all 
iltf  «mictiire*!  of  the  eye  iXM*aeaö  the  most  veins,  are  greatJy  swollen  through  the  turgid- 
tty  and  dlHlentiiin  tif  the  vesseb«,  and  press  the  root  of  the  iris  against  the  sclera  and 
the  comna.  The«e  strueturos  beeome  agglutinated,  so  that  the  periphery  of  the  iris 
rt^niainn  j.iennanently  eoniieeted  with  the  seien*  and  cornea  (peripheral  anterior  s!>*ne- 
ükin),  and  »o  continuei  even  when  laler  on  the  ciliary  processes  retract  u^in  away 
from  the  iri*  (Fig,  218).     Thts  retraction  takea  place  in  comäe^iuenco  of  the  atrophy 
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which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  early  inflammatory  symptoms,  sets  in  in  all  parts 
of  the  uvea.  In  the  iris,  the  atrophy  finds  expression  in  its  becoming  narrower  and 
thinner.  Rigid  connective  tissue,  from  which  the  blood-vessels  have  for  the  most  part 
disappeared,  takes  the  place  of  the  delicate  network  of  anastomosing  cells.  In  the 
vessels  which  are  still  present  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  the  lumen  is  thus  contracted 
or  even  entirely  obliterated  (Ulrich).  The  muscular  bundles  of  the  sphincter  pupilUe, 
too,  become  atrophied.  The  part  which  is  best  preserved  is  the  retinal  pigment  layer, 
which,  by  the  great  shrinking  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris,  is  drawn  continually 
farther  and  farther  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  pupil  (ectropion,  of  the  pigment  layer; 
Fig.  218,  e).  Hence,  when  w^e  look  at  the  eye  from  in  front  we  find  the  margin  of 
the  pupil  encircled  by  an  unusually  broad  black  rim,  which  sometimes  covers  half 
the  breadth,  or  even  more,  of  the  surface  of  the  iris.  The  atrophy  attains  it« 
greatest  height  at  the  root  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  at  that  part  which  is  adherent  to  the  sclera 
and  cornea  (Fig.  218,  b).  In  old  cases  nothing  of  the  iris  is  left  in  this  spot  but  the 
retinal  pigment  layer  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger  vascular  trunks.  These  remains  of 
the  iris  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  eyeball;  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
is  condensed  into  a  tough,  fibrous  tissue;  and,  finally,  even  Schlemm's  canal  disappears. 

The  ciliary  body  diminishes  in  size  through  atrophy,  so  that  it  draws  away  again 
from  it«  contact  with  the  iris,  and  afterward  becomes  flatter  and  flatter,  until  at  length 
it  scarcely  forms  any  projection  at  all  (Fig.  218,  c).  The  atrophy  affects  the  ciliary 
muscle  as  well  as  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  chorioid  the  atrophy  finds  expression 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  pigment,  so  that  the 
chorioid  is  finally  in  some  spots  reduced  to  a  thin,  transparent  pellicle.  This  sort  of 
atrophy  of  the  chorioid  takes  place  above  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla,  and 
by  it  there  is  formed  the  halo  glaucomatosus  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  (Ä,  Fig. 
215  A).  The  atrophy  also  reaches  a  high  degree  in  the  spots  where  the  vasa  vorticosa 
pass  from  the  chorioid  into  the  sclera.  The  chorioid  here  grows  fast  to  the  sclera,  which 
becomes  thinned,  and,  together  with  the  chorioid,  bulges  out  to  form  an  equatorial 
staphyloma.  In  tlie  vasa  vorticosa  themselves  is  found  prohferation  of  the  vascular 
endothelium,  leading  to  contraction,  or  even  obhteration,  of  the  lumen,  of  the  veins 
(Czermak  and  Birnbacher). 

At  the  optic-nerve  entrance  the  particularly  striking  feature  is  the  displacement 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  This  is  condensed  by  the  compression  of  its  layers,  and  is  dis- 
placed backward,  so  that  not  infrecjuently  it  even  gets  to  lie  behind  the  outer  surface 
of  the  sclera  (Fig.  215  B,  e).  The  excavation  of  the  papilla  tlius  produced  contains 
upon  its  floor  atrophic  nerve  fibers,  neuroglia,  and  some  connective  tissue  (Fig.  215  B, 
6).  Large  excavations  get  to  have  overhanging  edges  (become  ampulliform),  because 
the  short  canal  in  the  sclera,  which  is  designed  for  the  optic  nerve,  and  wliich  is  laid 
bare  by  the  excavation,  is  wider  behind  than  in  front  (see  Fig.  23).  In  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  and  the  trunk  of  the  optic 
nerve  also  atrophy;  the  latter  becomes  thinner,  as  a  wliole,  and  shows  that  its  connec- 
tive-tissue trabecuhe  have  Ixjen  enlarged  at  tlie  expense  of  its  nerve  fibers  (Fig.  215 
B,  n).  Apart  from  tlie  pressure-atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  head  there  is  in  many  cases 
an  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  trunk,  winch  is  independent  of  the  former  condition  and 
which  is  due  to  a  chronic  interst  it  ial  neuritis.  This  may  set  in  ()uite  early  and,  if  it  grad- 
ually increases,  may  in  after  years  lead  to  blindness  in  spite  of  a  successful  operation. 

Precise  as  is  our  information  in  regard  to  tlie  anatomical  changes  al)ove  described, 
and  many  others,  tcx),  in  glaucoma,  we  must  l)e  correspondingly  cautious  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  significance,  if  we  are  bent  upon  finding  out  tlie  anatomical  cause  of 
glaucoma.  Most  of  these  changes,  if  not  all,  are  simply  the  result  of  the  increase  of 
pressure — as  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  case  with  regard  to  the  atrophy  of  the  tissue 
and  the  excavation  of  t  he  opt  ic  nerve.  To  find  t  hose  changes  which  precede  t  lie  increase 
of  tension  and  cause  it,  we  should  have  to  examine  the  eye  in  tlie  earliest  stages  of 
glaucoma.  The  opportunity  for  making  such  an  examination  lias  hitherto  Ixjcn  but 
very  rarely  offered  us.  Indeed,  most  of  the  glaucomatous  eyes  that  have  been  examined 
are  those  which  have  been  enucleated  in  tlie  stage  of  glaucoma  aKsolutum  because  they 
were  painful. 
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Treatment  of  Primary  Glaucoma. 
(a)  operative  tkeatment. 

85-  Glaucoma  passed  for  an  incurable  disease  until  Von  Graefe  dis- 
covered the  curative  action  of  iridectomy.  Afterward  still  other  meth- 
ods of  operating  in  glaucoma  were  devised,  none  of  which,  however, 
has  been  able  to  displace  iridectomy. 

L  Iridectomy,  the  technique  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Operations  (§  156),  must  satisfy  certain  conditions,  if  it  is  to  be 
efficient  in  combating  glaucoma.  The  wound  should  Ue  in  the  sclera, 
not  in  the  cornea;  and  the  excision  of  the  iris  should  be  carried  to  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  be  made  as  broad  as  possible.  Incarceration  of  the 
iris  in  the  wound  after  the  operation  should  be  avoided  by  careful  re- 
position. If  possible,  the  iridectomy  is  made  upward,  so  that  the  colo- 
boma  may  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  not  cause  trouble  through 
the  dazzling  due  to  irregular  refraction.  But  frequently  it  is  precisely 
in  the  upward  direction  that  the  iris  is  very  atrophic,  in  which  case  its 
excision  is  not  only  difficult,  but  also,  as  experience  shows,  is  less  effi- 
cacious; we  are  then  compelled  to  choose  another  place  for  forming 
the  coloboma.  In  glaucoma  simplex  iridectomy  is  easily  performed, 
while  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  it  often  presents  considerable  difficul- 
ties on  account  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  the  shallowness  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  rottenness  of  the  iris,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
great  painfulness  of  the  parts. 

As  regards  the  time  for  'performing  the  operaiion,  it  is  best  to  oper- 
ate as  early  as  possible.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  operation 
should  be  done  in  the  prodromal  stage,  in  case  the  patient  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  it.  If  he  wait  until  the  inflammatory  attack,  we  can 
not  tell  how  severe  it  is  going  to  be,  and,  in  any  case,  we  operate  then 
under  less  favorable  conditions.  Under  all  circumstances  the  operation 
is  demanded  in  the  prodromal  stage  when  the  other  eye  is  already  ren- 
dered blind  by  glaucoma;  in  this  case,  too,  the  patient  will  more  readily 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  operation.  When  an  eye  has  already 
been  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma,  the  restoration  of  sight  is  no  longer 
possible  by  an  operation;  but  yet  one  is  often  performed  to  relieve 
the  painfulness  of  the  eye,  or  to  prevent  the  development  of  glauco- 
matous degeneration. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  is  not  a  question  of  interfering  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  is  often  the  case  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  but  even 
here  the  operation  should  not  be  long  deferred;  the  earlier  we  operate, 
the  better  results  we  obtain. 

The  S2wcess  of  an  operation  in  respect  to  vision  can  be  estimated 
approximately  beforehand,  if  account  is  taken  of  what  morbid  changes 
can  and  what  can  not  be  removed  by  the  operation.  Iridectomy 
reduces  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  the  normal  amount.  By  it  the  glau- 
comatous cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  disturbance  of  vision  pro- 
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duced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  retinal  vessels,  are  removed.  But  the  excavation  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  associated  with  it  either  do  not 
abate  at  all  or  do  so  in  but  very  slight  degree,  so  that  the  disturbance 
of  sight,  as  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  them,  persists.  From  these 
facts  is  deduced  the  effect  of  iridectomy  in  the  separate  forms  of  glau- 
coma: 

(a)  In  inflanwiatory  glaucoma  the  result  of  the  operation  in  recent 
acute  cases  is  extremely  favorable.  The  pain  accompanying  the  glau- 
comatous attack  ceases  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  the  cornea  in 
t  he  next  few  hours  or  days  becomes  clear  and  sensitive  once  more,  and 
the  other  inflammatory  symptoms  Ukewise  speedily  disappear.  The 
«ight,  which  during  the  attack  was  very  much  reduced  through  the 
eloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  compression  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
increases  very  considerably  after  the  disappearance  of  these  factors.  If 
it  was  still  normal  before  the  attack,  it  becomes  almost  normal  again 
öfter  the  operation.  But  if  a  long  prodromal  stage  with  the  formation 
of  an  excavation  has  preceded  the  attack,  both  the  acuity  of  direct 
vision  and  the  visual  field  have  already  ceased  to  be  normal  some  time 
before  the  attack,  and  will  then  be  more  imperfect  still  after  the  opera- 
tion. We  may  accordingly  put  it  down  as  a  rule  in  acute  inflammatory 
f^laucoma  that,  provided  we  make  an  iridectomy  soon  after  the  outbreak 
o/  the  inflammatory  attack  a  degree  of  sight  is  secured,  which  is  some- 
ivhatj  bui  not  inuch,  smaller  than  it  was  before  the  attack.  The  later  the 
operation  is  done  after  the  inflammatory  attack,  the  less  successful  it  is. 
In  a  few  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  result  of  the  operation  is  to  this  extent 
not  so  favorable,  that,  in  spite  of  the  operation's  being  correctly  per- 
formed, the  increase  of  tension  either  keeps  up  or  sets  in  anew.  In  these 
cases  it  is  generally  possible  to  attain  our  end  by  a  second  operation 
(iridectomy  or  sclerotomy).  Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which,  in  spite 
of  all  attempts  at  operative  interference,  complete  blindness  super- 
venes. These  unfavorable  cases,  however,  are  rare  in  acute  glaucoma; 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  one  may  count  upon  a  good  result  for  the  operation, 
and  one,  too,  which  is  lasting. 

In  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  in  determining  the  prognosis 
of  the  operation  we  must  estimate  how^  much  of  the  disturbance  of 
Aision  present  is  to  be  charged  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  media,  and  how 
much  is  due  to  the  excavation  and  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  former  portion  is  removed  by  the  operation,  the  latter 
not. 

(b)  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  result  of  the  iridectomy  is  less  pro- 
nounced and  also  less  permanent  than  in  inflammatory  glaucoma.  The 
visual  disturbance  in  the  variety  of  glaucoma  simplex,  in  which  the 
media  are  clear,  is  caused  solely  by  the  changes  in  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Since  the  operation  can  not  remove  these  changes,  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  by  means  of  it  the  normal  acuity  of  vision.    The 
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operation  can  only  do  away  with  the  increase  in  tension,  and  thus  put 
a  stop  to  the  advance  of  the  process.  If  we  are  deaUng  with  ca^es  in 
which  no  increase  of  tension  has  ever  been  demonstrable,  iridectomy  is 
absolutely  useless;  and  in  the  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
greater  promise  of  a  permanent  good  result  the  more  pronounced  the 
increase  in  tension  is.  The  rule  is  that  the  sight  is  maintained  in  statu 
quo  by  the  operation,  or,  at  most,  is  slightly  improved.  In  many  cases 
a  repetition  of  the  operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  even  this 
result,  or  the  failure  of  sight  goes  on  unchecked  in  spite  of  the  operation. 
This  may  even  take  place  when,  in  consequence  of  the  iridectomy,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  has  become  permanently  normal.  We  then  as- 
sume that  an  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers,  when  once  initiated, 
keeps  on  progressing  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure. Particularly  unfavorable  are  those  cases  in  which  the  iridectomy 
actually  exerts  a  bad  effect  upon  the  sight,  the  latter  falling  away  very 
rapidly  after  the  operation,  so  that  blindness  sets  in  eariier  than  it  would 
have  done  without  the  iridectomy.  Sometimes  inflammatory  symptoms 
and  pain  make  their  appearance  just  after  the  operation,  when  they 
were  not  present  before.  The  eye  feels  hard  directly  after  the  operation, 
the  anterior  chamber  fails  to  re-form,  and  the  eye  becomes  bUnd  rapidly 
and  with  symptoms  of  violent  pain.  These  cases,  which,  to  be  sure,  are 
rare,  are  known  as  glaucoma  malignum. 

The  prognosis  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma,  then,  is  as  follows:  In  in- 
flammatory glaucoma  the  operation  acts  favorably  upon  the  inflamma- 
tion and  upon  the  eyesight,  and  its  good  results  are  permanent;  it  is 
hence  unconditionally  indicated.  In  glaucoma  simplex  only  the  main- 
tenance of  the  statas  quo  is  to  be  counted  upon.  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  the  operation  is  unsuccessful  or  actually  does  harm.  Neverthe- 
less, as  without  an  operation  the  eye  will  certainly  grow  blind,  iridec- 
tomy is  indicated  in  glaucoma  simplex  too — as  soon  as  an  increase  of 
tension  can  be  distinctly  made  out.  We  endeavor  to  perform  the  iridec- 
tomy as  early  as  possible,  for  the  'more  advanced  the  disease  is,  the 
more  uncertain  is  the  result  of  the  operation. 

The  reason  whif  iridectomy  diminishes  the  tension  has  so  far  not 
been  discovered,  since,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself 
is  still  unknown  to  \is.  In  an  eye  the  tension  of  which  is  normal,  the 
latter  is  not  diminished  by  an  iridectomy;  for  instance,  if  an  iridectomy 
is  made  on  account  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  eye  does  not  there- 
fore become  permanently  softer.  It  is  only  a  pathologically  heightened 
tension  that  iridectomy  reduces.  Of  the  many  reasons  that  have  been 
given  for  this  action  in  reducing  tension,  one  only  will  be  here  adduced, 
because  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  operative  procedure.  De  Wecker 
was  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  iridectomy  the  section  in  the 
sclera  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  excision  of  the  iris.  He  con- 
sidered the  significance  of  the  scleral  incision  to  He  in  the  fact  that  by 
means  of  it  a  cicatrix  was  introduced  into  the  sclera,  which  allowed  fluid 
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to  filter  through  it,  as  the  normal  sclera  does  not  do.  This  filtration 
cicatrix,  in  his  opinion,  afforded  a  substitute  for  the  obliterated  liga- 
inentuni  pectinatum.  From  the  view  that  iridectomy  owes  its  efficacy 
to  the  section  in  the  sclera,  sclerotomy  has  taken  its  origin. 

2.  Sclerotomy  consists  in  making  in  the  sclera  an  incision,  which  is 
placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
in  which  no  iris  is  excised  (for  the  technique,  see  §  155).    There  is  no 
doubt  that  sclerotomy,  too,  which  for  a  time  was  very  much  practiced, 
has  permanently  cured  many  cases.     For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
cure  has  not  been  final,  so  that  an  iridectomy  has  had  to  be  resorted 
to  subsequently.     At  the  present  time,  therefore,  most  operators  per- 
form  sclerotomy  only  in  those  cases  in  which   for  technical  reasons, 
iridectomy  can  not  be  performed  or  in  which  in  spite  of  an  iridectomy 
t  he  increase  of  tension  has  returned. 

3.  Enucleation  is  indicated  when  an  eye  which  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  blind  by  glaucoma  is  continually  painful,  and  an  iridectomy 
is  either  impossible  of  performance  on  technical  grounds  or  has  been 
already  performed  without  success.  In  this  case  enucleation  is  done 
«imply  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  pain,  and  may,  in  suitable  cases, 
be  replaced  by  optico-ciliary  neurotomy  (see  §  167). 

(b)  medicinal  treatment. 

The  miotics,  eserine  and  pilocarpine,  are  powerful  agents  in  com- 
bating increase  in  tension.  They  act  only  when  the  iris  is  capable  of 
contracting  satisfactorily;  hence,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma  with  a  com- 
pletely atrophic  iris  they  are  useless.  Their  action  is  accounted  for 
upon  the  supposition  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  the  iris  is 
stretched  in  a  radial  direction,  and  so  is  drawn  away  from  the  wall 
of  the  eyeball  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  so  that  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber  again  becomes  free.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  miotics  upon 
the  ocular  tension  is  not  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  vanishes  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  miosis.  The  miotics  can  not,  therefore,  cure  glau- 
coma permanently,  and  thus  enable  us  to  dispense  with  iridectomy; 
they  are,  however,  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma. 

In  the  prodromal  stage  of  glaucoma  miotics  are  employed  to  cut 
short  the  prodromal  attacks.  If  the  patient  instills  a  miotic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the  latter  comes  to  an  end  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Thus  we  can  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  prodromal  attack 
from  rising  into  an  acute  inflammatory  attack.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
not  protract  the  prodromal  stage  in  this  way  until  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  permanent  impairment  of  sight  sets  in.  As  soon  as 
this  threatens,  we  must  proceed  to  iridectomy.  Treatment  with  miotics 
can  not  escape  the  imputation  that  because  of  its  momentary  good 
effect  it  often  causes  the  patient  to  put  off  operation  too  long. 

During  the  acute  inflammatory  attack  also  miotics  reduce  somewhat 
the  elevated  tension,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  pain  and  contribute  to 
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the  disappearance  of  the  glaucomatous  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  more  feasible  to  put  off  the  operation  for  a  few 
days,  if  circumstances  require  it.  Moreover,  the  operation  is  rendered 
easier  of  performance,  since  the  iris,  very  narrow  before,  becomes  broader 
through  the  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  action  of  miotics  is  dubious,  and  the  more 
so  the  less  pronounced  the  increase  of  tension  is. 

The  mydriatics  are  as  prejudicial  in  glaucoma  as  the  miotics  are 
useful.  The  other  methods  of  medicinal  treatment  in  glaucoma,  which 
formerly  were  very  numerous,  are  now  obsolete.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  restrain  the  emotions  and  avoid  constipation. 

Iridectomy  is  often  difficult  to  perform  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so  that  the 
excision  of  the  iris  does  not  always  turn  out  to  have  been  done  correctly.  Luckily  it 
is  precisely  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  that  even  a  less  successfully  performed  iridectomy 
is  usually  followed  by  the  effect  desired.  Above  all,  we  must  avoid  injuring  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  an  event  which  might  easily  happen  from  the  narrowness  of  the  iris 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Such  an  eye  is  greatly  jeopardized, 
since  the  injured  lens  swells  up,  and  thus  give  rise  anew  to  increase  of  tension. 

Traumatic  cataract,  however,  may  follow  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  without  any 
fault  of  the  operator.  When  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  high  or  when  there  is  strong 
pressure  exerted  by  the  patient,  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  pushed  against  the  incision,  and 
in  consequence  the  capsule  of  the  lens  may  be  ruptured  at  this  portion  of  the  lens  mar- 
gin. The  result  is  a  subsequent  opacification  of  the  lens.  Because  of  the  wound  in  the 
capsule  the  lens  may  make  a  spontaneous  exit  through  the  incision,  either  immediately 
after  the  operation  is  completed  or  some  days  later. 

Favorable  as  is  the  action  of  iridectomy  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  we  ought 
not  to  conceal  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  which  liave  remained  for  years  apparently 
cured  blindness  nevertheless  ultimately  develops.  This  takes  place  without  any  renewal 
of  the  increase  of  tension,  being  due  simply  to  a  gradually  advancing  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  just  as  is  the  case  in  glaucoma  simplex.  But  as  this  outcome  does  not  usu- 
ally set  in  until  after  years  have  elapsed,  and  as  furthermore  glaucoma  is  a  disease  of 
advanced  life,  most  of  the  patients  do  not  survive  to  experience  this  melancholy  sequel, 
so  that  in  general  the  prognosis  of  iridectomy  in  inflanmiatory  glaucoma  may  be  re- 
garded as  favorable. 

Iridectomy  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  usually  followed  by  hemorrhage  into  the 
anterior  cliamlxjr  and  into  the  retina.  The  sudden  diminution  of  the  pressing,  tlie 
fact  tJiat  we  are  operating  in  a  very  hyperaemic  eye,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  vessel 
walls  are  all  accountable  for  this.  The  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  sometimes  un- 
usually slow  in  Ijeing  absorlxid,  because  the  normal  channels  of  outflow  are  stopped  up. 
The  retinal  heinorrliages  cause  no  special  harm,  except  when  one  of  them  happens 
to  involve  the  rc^gion  of  the  yellow  spot. 

On  account  of  the;  great  tension  of  the  glaucomatous  eye,  the  edges  of  the  vxmmi 
after  iridectomy  do  not  (riose  up  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  iridectomies — e.  g.,  tliose 
made  for  optical  puri)o.soH.  Hence,  more  frequently  than  is  otlierwise  the  case,  we  get, 
instead  of  direct  imion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  healing  with  the  interposition  of  an 
interstitial  tLssijc,  jw  a  consequence  of  which  ectasis  of  the  cicatrix  or  cystoid  cicatri- 
zation is  Hiudily  produced. 

In  (jliiurnma  nimplex  it  sometimes  happens  that  iridectomy  has  for  its  immediate 
result  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sight.  This  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  field  of 
vision  was  so  very  nuich  contracted  l)efore  the  operation  that  its  limits  at  one  spot 
reached  nearly  up  to  the  point  of  fixation.  Then  a  slight  intussusception  of  the  confines 
of  the  visual  field  carries  them  beyond  the  point  of  fixation,  so  that  central  vision  is  lost. 
Hence  the  rule  is  to  do  iridectomy  as  early  as  possible,  while  the  field  of  vision  is  still  large. 
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Views  differ  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  simplex.  Von 
Graefe  estimated  the  number  of  definitive  cures  produced  by  the  operation  at  rather 
more  than  half  the  cases ;  in  one  quarter  of  the  cases  relapses  occurred,  which  were 
cured  only  by  a  second  iridectomy,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  cases  blindness  gradually 
set  in  in  spite  of  the  operation.  Only  in  2  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  did  the  operation 
have  actually  a  bad  effect.  Since  then  reports  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of  iri- 
dectomy m  glaucoma  simplex  have  been  published  by  different  authors,  as  by  Hirsch- 
berg, Sulzer,  -Nettleship,  Charles  Stedman  Bull,  Gruening,  etc.  Most  of  these  statistics 
prove,  in  harmony  witii  the  statements  of  Von  Graefe,  tliat  in  about  half  the  cases  the 
operation  has  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Laska  has  collected  my  own 
observations  upon  tiiis  point,  and  from  them  the  following  results  have  been  obtained: 
Out  of  th.rty-nine  cases,  iridectomy  had  a  favorable  result  in  nineteen — that  is,  in  about 
one  half — the  sight  either  being  kept  stationary  or  actually  improving;  but  in  twenty 
cases  the  eyesight  failed  in  spite  of  the  operation,  either  from  the  subsequent  reappear- 
ance of  the  elevation  of  tension,  or  even  without  this  taking  place.  The  value  of  these 
statistics,  small  as  they  are,  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  cases  that  had  been  under  observa- 
tion a  pretty  long  time  were  accepted  in  making  them  up.  The  mean  period  of  observa- 
tion amounted  to  five  years  in  the  nineteen  cases  that  were  cured;  several  of  these  had 
been  followed  up  for  more  than  ten  years. 

In  hydrophihalmus^  iridectomy  is  associated  with  greater  danger  than  in  the  glau- 
coma of  adults,  and  that  mainly  because  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  zonula.  By 
reason  of  this,  when,  after  the  escape  of  the  extremely  abundant  aqueous,  the  lens  is 
driven  forward,  rupture  of  the  zonula,  and  hence  escape  of  vitreous  through  the  wound, 
may  take  place.  Another  source  of  danger  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
children,  of  whom  quiet  behavior  after  the  operation  is  not  to  be  expected.  Never- 
theless, a  series  of  favorable  results  have  been  recorded,  the  hydrophtlialmus  having 
been  arrested  by  the  iridectomy. 

Of  the  numerous  metliods  of  operating  for  glaucoma  that  liave  been  proposed, 
two  may  be  mentioned  here.  One  is  the  operation  of  cuttim  into  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber  from  the  anterior  cliamber  itself  (by  De  Vincentiis'  method).  By  this  means 
the  path  for  the  escape  of  the  acjueous  into  Schlemm 's  canal  is  opened  up  again.  The 
operation  is  made  with  a  special,  small,  sharp-pointed  knife,  which  is  plunged  in  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  and  carried  through  the  anterior  chaml^er  so  as  to  scarify  the 
opposite  portion  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber.  This  operation  is  technically  feasible 
only  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  sufficiently  deep.  Hence,  it  does  not  come  in  for 
consideration  in  most  cases  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  In  the  cases  which  are  appropri- 
ate for  it,  with  deep  enough  anterior  chamfx?r,  I  have  sometimes  tried  it,  when  an  iridec- 
tomy has  been  without  result,  and  have  then  several  times  seen  a  good  effect  from  it. 
Another  method  devised  by  Jonnesco,  consist«  in  extirpating  tlie  superior  (or  even 
all  three)  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  [sympathectomy].  Tliis  operation 
originates  from  the  observation  that  the  intra-ocular  pressure  falls  after  experimental 
division  of  the  sympathetic.  And  a  glaucomatous  eye,  t(K),  l)ecomes  softer  after  tliis 
operation  (which  is  not  free  from  danger),  but  the  result  is  commonly  not  lasting. 
[Another  operation  is  cydodialysia.  In  this  a  blunt  instrument,  introduced  through 
an  incision  made  in  the  sclera  several  mm.  behind  the  cornea,  is  worked  forward  so  as 
to  detach  a  portion  of  the  ciliary  body  from  its  insertion. — D.] 

II.  Secondary  Glaucoma. 

86.  By  secondary  glaucoma  we  understand  an  increase  of  tension 
which  appears  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  them.  Accordingly,  the  increase  of  tension  here  forms  the 
compUcation  of  an  already  existing  affection,  although,  all  the  same,  it 
entails  the  results  peculiar  to  itself,  just  as  in  the  case  of  primary  glau- 
coma.    If  it  is  associated  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  it  produces  in 
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the  cornea,  the  iris,  etc.,  the  changes  belonging  to  inflammatory  glau- 
coma. In  other  cases  it  manifests  itself  merely  through  tKe  increase 
in  tension  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  also  through  the  pressure  exca- 
vation of  the  optic,  nerve  with  the  disturbance  of  sight  that  is  caused 
by  it — namely,  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field  and  the  diminution  in 
central  vision.  Moreover,  its  termination  in  bUndness  and  in  degener- 
ation of  the  eyeball  is  the  same  as  in  primary  glaucoma. 

The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma  varies  according  to  the 
disease  which  it  accompanies.  The  affections  of  the  eye  leading  to  in- 
crease of  tension  are  as  follows : 

L  EdasicB  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera.  Of  the  former,  it  is  above 
all  those  connected  with  incarceration  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  the  staphylo- 
mata — that  almost  universally  lead  to  secondary  glaucoma.  It  is  only 
the  exception  that  ectasiae  without  incarceration  of  the  iris,  such  as 
keratectasia  ex  ulcere  or  keratectasia  after  pannus  or  after  keratitis  par- 
enchymatosa,  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension.  Of  scleral  staphylomata, 
those  which  occur  after  rupture  of  the  sclera  may  entail  increase  of 
tension,  and  so  also  may  the  ectasiae  that  develop  after  scleritis.  Most 
ectasiae  of  the  sclera,  however,  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  in- 
crease in  tension. 

2.  Incarceration  of  the  iris  in  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  and  also 
the  partial  apposition  of  the  iris  against  the  posterior  surf  ace  of  the  cornea 
may  lead  to  increase  of  tension  even  without  any  ectasia  being  present. 

3.  Irido-cyclitis,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which,  except  the  de- 
posits on  the  cornea,  no  exudates  worth  mentioning  are  found.  The 
increase  of  tension  in  these  cases  is  often  only  transitory. 

4.  Seclusio  pupiüce,  whether  originating  in  adhesion  of  the  entire 
pupillary  margin  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
former  in  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  Seclusio  pupillae  leads  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  aqueous  in  the  posterior  chamber  and  to  consequent  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris,  which  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  tension. 

5.  The  lens  becomes  a  cause  of  secondary  glaucoma  in  two  ways — 
by  being  luxated  and  by  being  swollen.  All  forms  of  luxation  are  of 
significance  in  this  regard;  but  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  lens  is  wedged  into  the  pupil  or  lies  wholly  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  Sudden  swelling  of  the  lens  after  injury  or  operation  may 
likewise  cause  increase  of  tension,  especially  in  the  case  of  elderly  peo- 
ple, whose  sclerae  are  rigid.  Increase  of  tension  also  occurs  at  times 
after  cataract  extraction  [and  discission]. 

0.  Intra-ocular  tumors^  such  as  sarcomata  and  gliomata,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development  excite  the  symptoms  of  secondary  glaucoma. 

7.  1 1  vmorrhages  into  the  retina  are  the  expression  of  changes  in  the 
wi^HHiAn  or  disturbances  of  circulation,  which  sometimes  lead  to  eleva- 
tion of  tension.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  old  people  with 
aru'rifisclorosis;  the  elevation  here  usually  makes  its  appearance  under 
tli(;  form  of  inflammatory  glaucoma — glaucoma  haemorrhagicum. 
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8.  Chorioiditis  and  myopia  of  a  high  degree  often  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  tension  under  the  form  of  glaucoma  simplex. 

The  treaimerd  of  secondary  glaucoma  must  above  all  endeavor  to 
remove  the  cause  underlying  the  elevation  of  tension.  For  instance, 
in  seclusio  pupillae  the  communication  between  the  two  chambers 
should  be  restored  by  means  of  an  iridectomy,  a  dislocated  or  swollen 
lens  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  and  so  on.  For  the  symptomatic 
treatment  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself,  miotics,  dionin,  free  diapho- 
resis, or  quinine  internally  may  be  considered  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Of  operations  those  at  our  command  are  paracentesis 
of  the  cornea  and  iridectomy.  The  former  diminishes  the  pressure  by 
letting  out  the  aqueous,  but  does  so  only  temporarily,  so  that  it  is  suited 
simply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  increase  in  tension  is  foreseen  to  be  of 
short  duration — e.  g.,  in  swelling  of  the  lens  and  in  irido-cyclitis.  The 
paracentesis  may  be  repeated  several  times,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  case.  A  lasting  elevation  of  tension  can  be  combated  only  by 
iridectomy.  Glaucoma  hiemorrhagicum  gives  the  most  unfavorable 
prognosis.  Here  we  can  not  count  with  certainty  upon  the  effect  of  the 
iridectomy,  since  sometimes  the  latter  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
bUndness  coming  on  rapidly  and  with  violent  pain.  Eyes  which  contain 
a  new  growth,  or  which  are  both  blind  and  painful,  require  enucleation. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increase  of  tension  in  secondary 
glaucoma  vary  greatly  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  cases  of  this  sort,  and  very 
often  we  do  not  at  ail  know  how  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  increase  of 
tension.     The  changes,  that  we  have  to  consider,  are: 

1.  Obliteration  of  the  sinus  of  the  cliamber  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iris  has  been 
drawn  forward  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  This  is  probably  the  usual 
cause  of  increase  of  tension  in  the  case  of  anterior  synechiae,  by  which  the  iris  is  drawn 
forward  and  brought  close  to  the  cornea,  and  the  more  so  the  more  peripheral  the  site 
of  the  incarceration  of  the  iris.  The  narrowing  or  the  blocking  of  the  sinus  of  the  cham- 
ber in  these  cases  does  not  extend  all  the  way  around  as  in  genuine  glaucoma,  but  is 
confined  to  the  sector  which  corresponds  to  the  anterior  synechia  (Fig.  116).  Whether 
in  this  case  increase  of  tension  sets  in  or  not  depends  upon  whether  the  portion  of  the 
sinus  that  is  still  free  is  adequate  for  tlie  excretion  for  the  liquids  of  the  eye.  After 
an  iridectomy  the  stump  of  iris  which  remains  at  the  site  of  the  coloboma  may  push 
it«elf  into  the  wound,  become  united  there,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  block  the 
sinus.  After  an  extraction  of  the  lens  made  with  the  iridectomy  the  incarceration  of  a 
tag  of  capsule  may  have  the  same  result,  the  capsule  jamming  the  iris  stump  against 
the  comeo-sclera. 

2.  Pushing  of  the  iris  against  the  cornea  by  a  greatly  swollen  or  dislocated  lens 
or  by  a  tumor  of  the  ciliary  l)ody. 

3.  Agglutination  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  after  the  two 
have  been  for  a  long  time  kept  in  contact  l^ecause  of  a  corneal  fistula. 

4.  Attachment  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  to  the  corneo-scleral  junction  because 
of  inflammatory  adhesion,  as  occurs  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  chronic  cases, 
of  irido-cyclitis. 

5.  Blocking  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  due  to  infiltration  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  to  cysts  of  the  iris,  and  to  tumors  of  the  iris. 

6.  Blocking  of  the  siniLs  of  tlie  chamber  by  tissue  wliich  has  remained  tliere  since 
fetal  life.  This  is  the  ca.se  in  aniridia,  in  which  the  iris  is  never  completely  absent,  but 
is  simply  reduced  to  a  sliort  stump,  in  tlie  angle  between  which  and  the  comeo-sclera 
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the  tissue  above  mentioned  is  situated.  In  hydrophthalmus  the  increase  of  tension 
probably  depends  on  a  condensation  of  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  wliich 
originates  in  fetal  life  and  is  frequently  associated  with  absence  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm. 

7.  Impermeability  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  due  to  blocking  of  its  open 
spaces  by  blood,  leucocytes,  or  precipitates  from  the  aqueous.  It  is  changes  of  this 
sort  that  probably  cause  the  increase  of  tension  in  recent  cyclitis,  or  when  many  lens 
fragments  are  present  in  the  aqueous.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  the 
filtration  of  the  aqueous  may  be  hindered  by  the  greater  proportion  of  albumin  that 
the  latter  contains,  even  without  there  being  any  obstruction  in  the  spaces  of  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum. 

8.  Impermeability  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  due  to  the  formation  of  an  epi- 
thelial lining — anterior-chamber  cysts  (page  361),  e.  g.,  after  cataract  operation. 

9.  Alx)lition  of  the  communication  between  the  posterior  and  anterior  chambers 
in  the  case  of  an  adhesion  of  the  entire  margin  of  the  pupil  to  the  lens  or  to  the  cornea 
(seclusio  pupillffi).  In  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  a  cut-off  action 
of  this  sort  may  result  because  the  iris  is  jammed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  by  the  aqueous  which  has  been  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes,  so  that  the  lens 
acts  like  a  ball  valve  (Fig.  222). 


Fig.  222. — Luxation  of  the  Lens  into  the  Anterior  Chamber.    Magnified  5X1. 

The  lens  lies  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  moreover  is  displaced  toward  the  right  side  (in  the  draw- 
ing), so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  abuts  againat  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  andi,  on  the  other 
hand,  against  the  ciliary  body,  the  iris  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  latter.  The  pupillary  por- 
tion of  the  iris  everywhere  is  jammed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  thus  the  posterior 
is  cut  off  from  the  anterior  chamber.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lens  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  and  bent 
at  an  angle  by  the  aqueous  which  has  accumulated  in  the  posterior  chamber. 

10.  Elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  cavity  produced  by  venous  stasis  in 
thrombosis  of  the  retinal  veins  (glaucoma  hffimorrhagicum)  and  in  blocking  of  the 
vena  vorticosa  (by  tumors,  by  endoplilebitis,  and  also  in  experimental  ligation  of  the 
vena  vorticosa). 

11.  Elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  cavity  due  to  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  vitreous;  occurring  suddenly  in  hemorrhage  or  exudation  (panophthalmitis), 
and  gradually  in  tumors. 

12.  Elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  cavity  due  to  protrusion  of  tlie 
retina  or  chorioid  into  it  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage,  exudation,  or  the  formation  of 
new  growtlis  in  these  membranes* 

DiMiNUTiox  OF  THE  iXTRA-ocuLAR  PRESSURE  (hypotoTiy)  is  found  in  very  diverse 
affections  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  always  a  sign  that  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  have  di- 
minished in  volume.  Hence  a  high  degree  of  diminution  of  tension  is  observed  when, 
after  the  perforation  of  the  eyeball,  either  the  aqueous  has  flowed  away  or  the  lens  or 
vitreous  has  escaped.  This  may  be  the  result  of  an  injury  or  of  the  spontaneous  perfora- 
tion of  an  ulcer.  If  the  perforation  in  healing  leaves  a  fistula  or  a  cystoid  cicatrix, 
through  which  aqueous  continually  escapes,  the  softness  of  the  eye  may  persist  for  a 
long  time  (even  many  years).  After  the  use  of  a  bandage  which  has  been  too  tightly 
applied,  we  find  the  eye  softer  for  a  short  time,  because,  under  the  increased  pressure 
due  to  the  bandage,  an  increase  in  the  outflow  of  fluids  from  the  eye  has  taken  place. 
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So,  too,  the  eye  becomes  very  soft  when  the  volume  of  the  vitreoiis  is  diminished  by 
shrinking  of  exudates — and,  hence,  in  those  cases  in  which  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
is  developing  after  irido-cycHtis.  Hence  progressive  softening  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
course  of  an  irido-cyclitis  is  an  ominous  symptom.  Shght  degrees  of  decrease  of 
tension  accompany  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  both  suppurative  and 
non-suppurative,  and  also  occur  not  infrequently  after  sUght  injuries  (erosions)  of 
tlie  cornea,  especially  if  these  were  associated  witli  a  contusion.  Of  the  afiPections  of 
the  deep  parts,  detachment  of  the  retina  is  particularly  associated  with  diminution 
of  tension.  Finally,  slight  degrees  of  the  latter  are  found  in  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  also  after  the  instillation  of  cocaine. 

Cases  occur  which  are  known  as  ophthalmomalacia,  or  essential  phthisis,  in  which 
diminution  of  tension  appears  spontaneously,  witliout  known  cause.  The  eye  suddenly 
becomes  very  soft,  smaller,  and  injected,  and  not  infrequently  there  are  marked  photo- 
phobia and  neuralgic  pain  associated  with  the  condition.  This  state  of  things  may  last 
for  hours  or  days,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  normal  condition.  In  many  instances  such 
attacks  recur  at  intervals  (intermitting  ophthalmomalacia).  The  cause  of  this  rare 
disease  in  many  cases  remains  unknown;  in  other  cases  there  has  been  an  injury  pre- 
ceding it.  The  prognosis  is  good,  as  the  ophthahnomalacia  usually  leaves  no  lasting 
ill  results  behind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS. 

Anatomy. 

87.  The  lens  (crystalline  body,  lens  crystallina)  lies  between  the 
iris  and  vitreous,  and,  together  with  the  zonula,  divides  the  eye  into  a 
smaller  anterior  and  a  large  posterior  section — the  cavity  of  the  aque- 
ous and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  It  is  a  transparent  and  colorless 
structure  of  lenticular  shape,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  less,  the 
posterior  surface  more  curved.  In  the  lens  we  distinguish  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  pole,  and  the  rounded  edge,  or  equator,  where  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  meet.  The  sagittal  diameter 
(thickness  of  the  lens)  amounts  in  the  adult  man  to  5  mm.,  the  equa- 
torial diameter  to  9  mm. 

The  lens  hes  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  its  equator  is  distant  about  0.5  mm.  from  the  apices 
of  the  processes.  The  interspace  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the 
equator  of  the  lens  is  called  the  circumlental  space.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  is  imbedded  in  the  fossa  patellaris  of  the  vitreous. 
The  lens  is  kept  in  position  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  or  zonula 
ciliaris.^ 

If  after  rupturing  the  zonula  we  take  the  lens  out  of  the  eye,  we  find 
it,  in  the  first  place,  inclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule — the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  If  after  removing  the  capsule  we  try  to  crush  the  lens  of  an 
elderly  man  l>etween  the  fingers,  the  softer  peripheral  masses  separate, 
while  the  harder  central  portion  remains  uncrushed  between  the  fingers. 
The  former  form  the  cortex,  the  latter  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  (see  Fig. 
175,  r  and  k).  These  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  consistence 
but  also  by  their  color.  The  cortex  is  colorless,  while  the  nucleus  ha.s  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  hue.  The  nuclear  layers  owe  their  greater  con- 
sistency and  also  their  coloration  to  a  process  which  is  known  as  scle- 
rosis, and  which  consists  mainly  in  a  loss  of  water.  The  sclerosis 
begins  even  in  childhood,  but  advances  so  slowly  that  it  is  not  until  the 
age  of  twenty-five  that  a  distinct,  although  still  small,  nucleus  is  pres- 
ent. Since  sclerosis  of  the  lens  fibers  is  a  change  due  to  advancing  age, 
it  affects  first  the  oldest  fibers — i.  e.,  those  that  lie  in  the  center  of  the 
lens.  By  a  continuous  progress  of  the  sclerosis  from  the  center  to  the 
periphery  of  the  lens,  the  nucleus  steadily  increases  in  size  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  the  cortex  diminishes  in  like  proportion,  so  that  at  length, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  almost  the  entire  lens  is  converted  into  nucleus, 

'Synonyms:  Zonula  Zinnii,  IiKamentum Suspensorium  lentis. 
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or  is  sclerosed.  There  are  many  individual  differences  in  this  regard, 
so  that  persons  of  the  same  age  have  lenticular  nuclei  of  different  size. 
The  size  of  the  nucleus  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  operation  for 
cataract. 

The  sclerosed  portion  of  the  lens  is  hard  and  rigid,  incapable  of 
changing  its  shape.  Hence,  the  further  advanced  the  sclerosis  of  the 
lens  is,  the  less  able  is  the  latter  to  make  that  alternating  change  in  its 
shape  which  is  requisite  for  the  act  of  accommodation.  For  this  reason 
the  accommodative  power  diminishes  with  advancing  age  (presbyopia; 
see  §  142). 

Fio.  223. 


Fro.  224. 


Fig.  223. — Cap«ul.\r  Kpithklium  op  the  Cortex.  (After  Rabl.^  The  epithelium  which  was 
left  attached  to  the  capsule  when  the  latter  was  Htripped  ofT,  is  seen  in  surface  view.  The  area  repre- 
sented lies  directly  in  front  of  the  nuclear  soneof  the  lens.  In  front  of  the  latter  the  epithelial  cells 
which  further  forward  are  disposetl  irrei^ularly  (u)  become  arranRed  in  regular  meridional  rpws,  m. 

Fio.  224. — Equatorial  Section  Through  a  Human  Lkns.  (After  Rabl.)  e,  epithelial  cells  of 
the  anterior  capsule;  /,  crosA  section  of  the  lens  fibers  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  radiating 
lamell».  In  one  of  thetie  fibers  an  oblong  nucleus  is  visible. 


The  nucleiLs  reflects  more  light  than  the  non-sclerosed  part  of  the 
lens.  Hence,  the  pupil  in  elderly  people,  whose  leas  has  a  large  nucleus, 
is  no  longer  of  such  a  pure  black  as  in  youth.  It  gives  a  gray  or  gray- 
ish-green reflex  (the  senile  reflex),  which  by  the  inexperienced  is  easily 
confounded  with  beginning  cataract. 

Histolos^  of  the  Lens. — The  external  envelope  of  the  lens  is  formed 
of  the  lens  capsule.  This  is  a  homogeneous  membrane  (Fig.  225,  l)y 
which  is  thicker  upon  the  anterior  than  it  is  upon  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  lens.  The  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  is  further  distinguished 
by  having  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  the  epithelium  of  the 
lens  (€,  Fig.  225).  This  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
lens,  as  the  fibers  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  capsular 
epithelium.  If  we  follow  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule  toward 
the  equator,  we  see  that  at  this  point  the  ei)ithelial  cells,  which  were 
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irregularly  disposed  before  now  get  to  be  arranged  in  meridional  rows 
(Fig.  223,  m).  Then  these  epithelial  cells  become  taller  and  taller, 
until  finally  they  are  converted  into  long  fibers,  the  fibers  of  the  lens 
(Fig.  225,  /).  Since  the  latter  have  originated  from  meridional  rows  of 
epithelial  cells,  they  are  arranged  in  radiating  lamellae  (Fig.  224),  which 


Fio.  225. — Nuclear  Zone  of  the  Lens.     (After  Babuehin.) 

I,  lens  capsule.    The  epithelial  cells,  e,  by  a  process  of  gradual  elongation,  grow  out  into  the  lens  fibers, 

/.  with  the  nuclei,  k. 


explains  why  opacities  of  the  lens  so  often  occur  under  the  form  of 
radial  striae.  As  the  cells  become  elongated  their  nuclei  recede  from  the 
capsule  into  the  interior  of  the  lens,  so  that  a  zone  is  found  along  the 
equator,  in  which  there  are  numerous  nuclei  lying  in  the  lens  substance 

itself.  This  nuclear  zone,  as  it  is  called  (fc. 
Fig.  225;  cf.  also  Fig.  143,  k),  represents  that 
district  of  the  lens  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
latter  takes  place.  This  growth  occurs  by  a 
process  of  apposition,  new  epithelial  cells 
constantly  growing  out  into  lens  fibers,  which 
are  placed  outside  of  and  next  to  the  older 
lens  fibers.  In  this  way  the  lens  acquires  a 
concentrically  laminated  as  well  as  a  radial 
structure.  The  fibers  lying  in  the  center  of 
the  lens  are  thus  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
exterior  fibers  are  the  youngest.  The  reason 
for  nuclei  not  being  present  outside  of  the 
nuclear  zone  in  the  interior  of  the  lens  is  that 
the  nuclei  disappear  from  the  older  lens  fibers. 
The  lens  consist  of  fibers  having  the  form 
of  long,  prismatic,  six-sided  cords.  They  are 
closely  applied  to  each  other,  and  are  held 
together  by  a  cement  substance.  The  fibers  begin  and  end  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  along  lines  which  radiate 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  (Figs.  226  and  227).  Here  they 
form  a  Y-shaped  figure — the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens — which  can  be 
recotrnized  even  in  the  living  eye  in  adults  by  means  of  lateral  illumina- 
tion.    The  three  rays  of  the  stellate  figure  branch,  and  thus  divide  the 


Fig.  226. — Stellate  Figure  or 
THE  Posterior  Surface  of  the 
Lens.     Drawn   from    a  Lens 

HARDENED  IN  Ml'LLER'B  FlUIO. 

Magnified  2X1. 

From  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens  «tart  three  primary  rays,  one 
of  which  is  <iirected  straight  down- 
ward, the  other  two  inward  and 
upward  and  outward  and  upward. 
Tnese  divide  into  their  branches  so 
near  tlieir  orißin,  in  this  case,  that 
the  Y-shape<l  figure  is  here  not 
at  once  obvious. 
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lens  into  a  number  of  sectors  [see  Fig.  227]  whose  apices  meet  in  the 
region  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  of  the  lens.  In  pathological 
cases — i.  e.,  in  opacities  of  the  lens — the  sectors  often  stand  out  very 
distinctly.  The  fibers  of  the  nucleus  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  cortex  by  being  slenderer  and  having  edges  that,  owing  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  fibers,  are  finely  crenated;  there  is,  however,  no  sharp 
Hne  of  distinction  between  the  nucleus  and  cortex. 

The  structure  of  the  lens  is  easy  to  understand,  when  we  know  its 
development.  The  lens  springs  from  the  ectoderm,  which  becomes  in- 
vaginated  so  as  to  form  a  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  165).  Since  the  coating  of 
cells  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vesicle  grows  out  and  is  used  up  in 
the  formation  of  lens  fibers  (Fig.  166),  no  such  coating  is  found  in  this 


[Fio.  227. — Lens-Star.    (After   Babuchin.)    From  Norris  and  Oliver. 

A,  central  portion  of  anterior  lens-star;  B,  central  portion  of  posterior  lens-star.    In  both  figures 
are  seen  the  lens  fibers  terminating  in  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  sectors. — ^D.] 


situation  later  on;  hence,  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  has  no  epi- 
thelium. By  this  outgrowth  of  cells  and  their  transformation  into  long 
fibers  the  vesicle  is  filled  up  so  as  to  form  a  solid  sphere.  In  this  sphere 
each  of  the  newly  formed  fibers  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
terior lens  capsule  (Fig.  166).  Similarly  in  the  adult  lens  each  individual 
fiber  stretches  from  a  ray  of  the  posterior  to  a  ray  of  the  anterior  lens- 
star.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  lens  by  apposition  continues,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  epithelial  structures,  during  the  entire  life.  But  while 
in  the  other  epithelial  structures  (e.  g.,  the  epidermis,  hair,  and  nails)  the 
exfoliation  of  the  oldest  cells  serves  to  maintain  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
no  such  exfoliation  is  possible  in  the  lens,  which  is  completely  shut  in; 
and  in  this  case  compensation  takes  place  by  a  diminution  in  volume 
of  the  oldest  fibers  through  a  process  of  shrinking  (formation  of  the 
lens  nucleus).  This  diminution  in  volume,  however,  does  not  fully  off- 
set the  appositional  growth,  so  that  the  lens  keeps  on  enlarging  even  in 
28 
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advanced  life.  In  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  life  it  has  about  one-third 
more  volume  than  in  the  twenty-fifth  (Priestly  Smith). 

The  zonula  ciliaris  consists  of  delicate,  homogeneous  fibers,  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciUary  body,  beginning 
at  the  ora  serrata.  The  fibers  at  first  keep  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  cihary  body  (2,  Fig.  143),  but  leave  it  at  the  apices  of  the  ciUary 
processes,  and,  becoming  free,  pass  over  to  the  edge  of  the  lens  (free 
portion  of  the  zonula;  z^,  Fig.  143).  As  they  do  this,  they  diverge  so 
as  to  go  partly  to  the  equator  of  the  lens  itself,  and  partly  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  equator  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  with  which  they  be- 
come fused.  The  space,  triangular  on  cross  section,  included  between 
the  fibers  of  the  zonula  and  the  equator  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  canal 
of  Petit  (i  i,  Fig.  143).  It  is  connected  with  the  posterior  chamber  by 
means  of  slit-like  gaps  between  the  separate  fibers  of  the  zonula. 

The  optical  function  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  bringing  the  rays 
that  have  been  already  made  convergent  by  the  cornea  still  closer  to- 
gether, so  that  they  unite  upon  the  retina.  For  this  purpose  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  lens  has  to  be  less  or  greater,  according  as  the  rays 
are  parallel  or  divergent  when  they  fall  upon  the  eye.  This  alteration 
in  the  refractive  power  (accommodation)  is  produced  by  a  change  of 
shape  of  the  lens  (see  §  140). 

In  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  the  lens,  see  page  296. 

I.    Opacities   op  the   Lens. 

A.  General  Considerations, 

88.  Opacities  of  the  lens,  called  cataract,^  may  be  situated  in  the 
lens  itself  or  in  the  capsule.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  between  len- 
ticular and  capsular  cataracts;  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  pro- 
duced capsulo-lenticular  cataract. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  lenticular  opacity  vary  according  to  its 
extent  and  its  intensity — partial  opacities  often  requiring  for  their  rec- 
ognition lateral  illumination  or  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and,  if 
the  opacities  lie  far  in  the  periphery,  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
as  well.  By  reflected  light  (with  focal  illumination)  the  lenticular 
opacitie^s  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  gray  or  white  spots  or 
striiB.  These  often  exhibit  shapes  which  have  a  connection  with  the 
structure  of  the  lens — e.  g.,  the  shape  of  sectors  or  radii.  By  lateral 
illumination  it  can  be  determined  at  what  depth  the  opacities  are  situ- 
ated in  the  lens.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule  are  distinguished 
by  their  ])rilliant  white  hue,  sharp  outline,  and  very  superficial  situa- 
tion; sometimes  they  form  a  distinct  prominence  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  When  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope — that  is,  by 
transmitted  light — the  lenticular  opacities   do  not  appear  white,   but 
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dark,  like  black  dots  or  striae,  which  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  red 
hue  of  the  pupil  (see  page  13).  Commencing,  slight  opacities  of  the 
lens  can  be  recognized  only  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Far 
advanced  opacity  of  the  lens  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance  with  the 
naked  eye  by  the  change  of  color  of  the  pupil,  which  is  white  or  a  gray 
of  varying  degrees  of  brightness. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  opacity  of  the  lens  consist  in  a  disturb- 
ance of  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  opacity.  Patches  of  cloudiness  that  are  small,  sharply 
circumscribed,  and  at  the  same  time  as  opaque  as  possible — as,  for  ex- 
ample, anterior  polar  cataract — cause  little  or  no  impairment  of  the 
sight.  Larger  opacities  disturb  the  sight  to  a  considerable  degree,  and, 
moreover,  alarm  the  patient  by  the  production  of  peculiar  phenomena, 
such  as  muscae  voUtantes  and  polyopia.  The  seeing  of  muscce  voliianies 
(mouches  volantes)  consists  in  the  patient's  noticing  black  specks  in 
the  field  of  vision,  which,  however,  if  caused  by  opacities  of  the  lens, 
change  their  place  only  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  hence  (in 
contradistinction  to  opacities  of  the  vitreous)  always  occupy  the  same 
spot  in  the  field  of  vision.  They  become  objects  of  cognition  by  cast- 
ing a  shadow  upon  the  retina,  which  is  perceived  by  the  latter.  Mul- 
tiple vision  (polyopia  monocularis)  causes  the  patient  to  see  the  same 
object  double  and  multiple.  It  may  sometimes  have  a  very  disturbing 
effect,  as  a  case  related  by  Becker  shows.  A  lamplighter  in  the  castle 
of  a  prince,  when  he  lighted  the  candelabra  and  chandeliers  in  the  sa- 
lons the  evening  before  a  soiree  saw  thousands  of  lights,  which  con- 
fused and  frightened  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  got  the  idea  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  ghost.  The  reason  for  the  polyopia  is  found  in  the 
optical  irregularities  which  develop  in  the  lens  as  it  grows  opaque  (ir- 
regular lenticular  astigmatism),  so  that  the  lens  throws  upon  the  retina 
not  one  but  several  images  of  the  same  object.  These  phenomena 
often  bring  the  patient  to  a  physician  at  a  time  when  as  yet  no  consid- 
erable diminution  of  the  sight  exists. 

The  diminution  in  visual  acuity  depends,  with  regard  to  its  degree, 
upon  various  circumstances.  It  is  greater  when  the  opacity  is  diffuse, 
less  when  it  is  sharply  circumscribed,  so  that  quite  clear  interspaces 
are  found  between  very  opaque  spots.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with  a 
window-pane,  through  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  when  it  is 
uniformly  covered  with  watery  vapor;  although,  if  a  wire  screen  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  otherwise  clear  pane,  we  can  still  see  pretty  well 
through  it.  The  interference  with  vision  is  also  greater  when  the  opacity 
is  situated  in  the  central  portions  of  the  lens  than  when  it  occupies  the 
periphery.  In  the  latter  case,  in  fact,  the  sight  may  be  perfectly  nor- 
mal; this  bein^  particularly  the  case  as  long  as  the  opacities  continue 
to  lie  completely  behind  the  iris.  Upon  the  situation  of  the  opacities 
furthermore  depends  the  sort  of  illumination  that  will  be  required  in 
order  for  the  patient  to  see  the  best.     With  a  central  opacity  the  sight 
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is  better  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  because  the  still  transparent,  periph- 
eral portions  of  the  lens  are  then  used  for  seeing.  Persons  thus  af- 
fected, therefore,  see  better  when  the  illumination  is  reduced,  as  in 
the  evening  twilight;  they  have  nyctalopia.  In  bright  daylight  they 
complain  of  being  dazzled,  and  shade  their  eyes  with  the  hand.  In  such 
a  case  the  vision  can  also  be  improved  by  the  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  by  means  of  atropine.  The  reverse  occurs  when  the  opacities 
occupy  the  periphery  of  the  lens.  Then  vision  is  better  when  the  pupil 
is  contracted,  so  that  the  opacities  are  covered  by  the  iris.  Such  pa- 
tients try  to  get  a  bright  light,  and  see  better  by  day  than  by  night — 
hemeralopia. 

Later  on,  as  the  opacity  increases,  the  sight  becomes  more  and 
more  reduced,  the  muscse  volitantes  and  the  polyopia  disappear,  and 
the  patient  grows  blind.  But  even  when  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  (qualitative  vision),  he  has  still  always  left  him  the 
perception  of  light — the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness,  or  quan- 
titative vision.  The  examination  of  the  perception  of  light  (see  §  156) 
is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  a  complete  opacity 
of  the  lens.  If  the  perception  of  light  is  deficient  or  entirely  wanting, 
this  proves  the  existence  of  a  complication  on  the  part  of  the  retina  or 
the  optic  nerve,  in  which  case  an  operation  for  cataract  would  have 
little  or  no  result. 

In  former  times  when  focal  illumination  and  the  ophthalmoscope  were  imknown, 
one,  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  commencing  cataract,  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  sub- 
jective symptoms,  especially  myodesopsia  (the  seeing  of  muscse  volitantes),  which  was 
therefore  much  more  exactly  studied  and  worked  up  than  at  present.  At  that  time  it 
WM  quite  possible  for  pupillary  membranes,  which  made  the  pupil  appear  gray  or 
white,  to  be  regarded  as  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  they  were  therefore  called  Cataracta 
spuria.  We  shall  not  fall  into  this  mistake  if  we  observe  the  connection  which  a  pupillary 
m6ml>rane  almost  always  has  with  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  which  is  {)articularly 
marked  when  we  call  in  the  aid  of  atropine  But,  even  with  all  our  present  auxiliaries, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lens  behind  a  dense  pupillary  membrane  is 
transparent  or  opaque. 

Myopia  often  develops  in  the  beginning  of  senile  cataract.  In  this  case  we  are 
dealing  with  elderly  people,  who  formerly  saw  well  at  a  distance  and  used  convex 
ffiBmen  for  reading;  and  who  then  began  to  notice  that  they  could  read  fine  print  again 
iritliout  glasses,  and  are  perhaps  very  much  pleased  at  this  so-called  ''second  sight.'' 
That,  as  an  off-set  to  this,  they  do  not  see  as  well  at  a  distance  as  formerly,  often  es- 
capes their  notice.  Examination  of  the  eye  with  glasses  shows,  that  it  has  become 
myopic,  so  tliat  tlie  near  point  has  got  back  again  to  the  reading  distance.  This  myopia  is 
MMfribable  U)  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  lens  that  takes  place  while  the  cataract 
M  iKfginning  to  form,  an  increase  by  which  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  is  heightened. 

An  ofm^ity  of  the  same  character  causes  more  disturbance  of  vision  when  it  is 
»iiwiUui  at  tlie  poMterior  than  at  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens;  for  the  nodal  point  of 
ilm  #fyc  i.  «.,  tlie  point  through  which  all  rays  must  pass  that  enter  the  eye  without 
iir^Wgoirig  refraction  (principal  rays)— lies  close  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (cf. 
I  m,  Fig.  m)). 

Tlui  atuiUtmieal  changes  forming  the  basis  of  lenticular  opacity  have  been  chiefly 
utij/JiDd  in  Hunilo  cataract.  Becker  is  the  one  who  by  his  profound  researches  has  done 
i\m  lutmi  Ui  fulvanco  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  cataract.  The  changes  affect 
l\m  f'tt|Mtjlar  epithelium  and  the  lens  fibers. 
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In  the  capsular  epithelium  we  find  d^truction  of  the  eptthelimn  cells  here  and  there 
and  side  by  side  witli  tiii^j  what  may  be  l(.K}ked  upon  üb  a  regenerative  pro(^«;ss,  namely 
a  growth  of  epithelial  eelk.  This  latter  procei«*,  however,  takes  plaoe  irregularly,  so 
that  cLose  by  the  gwps  in  the  epithelial  layer  spotä  are  pneseni  in  which  several  rtms  of 
cells  lie  on  top  of  euch  other  (Fig.  228,  e,).  Moreover^  the  epitheUutn  often  grows  l>ack- 
ward  past  the  equator,  bo  that  the  posterior  eapeule,  too,  gel«  to  liave  an  irregular 
epithelial  coating  on  ite  anterior  surface. 

The  opacity  in  the  lem  itself  begins  sometiniea  directly  beneath  t  he  capsule,  Bome- 
times  deeper  iti,  at  tlie  border  line  between  the  nucleus  and  cortex.  Here  by  aepara* 
tion  of  the  leuB  fibers  there  are  formed  deft«  fiUed  with  liquid,  which  usually  develop 
first  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equatt>r  of  the  nucleus.  It  is  assuined  that  these  dehiscences 
mn  caused  by  Ihe  shrinking  of  the  nucleus^  that  is  aj^sociated  with  sclerosis,  when  thiB 
finking  proceeds  too  rapidly  for  the  cortex  to  adapt  itself  to  the  diminished  volume 


Fio.  238  ►—-Cataracta  0Ai«rLO-LENTicuLAiua.    EalAiKed  17P  X  1. 

Jt,  Anterior  capHuJ«  ot  iJm  lens;  #,  rpithelmtzi^  occurring  at  *?[  in  ?evefiü  Uyem  t>e(!iause  of  prolif- 
crmtLüEi;  I,  norma}  letie  ftlM^nt;  r,  liiifbt-ct^lonKl  vacuole^f  ulrtip«  of  lif|uor  M^irgngtu ;  between  /  &nd  thü 
^itheliuiD.  The  Eiaaurea  ur^giaalmK  throiiK^i  ibe  H^uraiion  uf  tlit*  leti*  Kbetr^  uxe  Riled  with  a  gr&nuiar 
nmrn  (eoafufttted  ßitid)^  «^  whick  in  piaci'.';  fi>rni*  the  sphere«  of  Morgiß^ni,  M.  Tli«  lenß  fiberi»  tbrm- 
nl^a  »re  vwoUva  up  {qh  or  tranflformqU  into  vehicular  isella  {b),  Of  eütirejy  iliirin.ttf'gratefl  {x). 


of  the  nticleus.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  fküires  eoagulat^  into  drops  or  spheroidal 
bodies  (spheres  of  Morgagni"  M,  Fig.  228).  The  lens  fibers  tlieinselvca^  which  bound 
the  fissures,  are  at  first  still  normal  and  hence  transparent.  The  fiuid  whici)  collects 
between  them  may  at  fint  te  traiLsparent  too,  and  nevertheless  the  spot«  look  cloudy, 
because  the  fluid  iu  the  fissures  has  a  different  refraetivity  frc>n>  tljat  of  the  lens  sub- 
stance  itself.  So,  too^  a  wtiite  opaque  foam  is  produced  when  we  Juix  transparent  air 
with  equally  transparent  water  by  agitation.  Afterward  the  lens  fibers  thiinis<*lves 
become  cloudy.  They  look  at  first  a^  if  sprinkled  with  fine  dust,  owing  to  the  acfumu* 
tation  ia  their  interior  of  a  fatty  substance  in  extremely  minute  drops*  At  the  same 
tlnm  that  the  lens  fibere  get  cloudy,  their  caliber  becomes  uneven,  tit'cauae  they  swell 
up  in  spots  (q.  Fig*  228>*  In  this  way  bodies  that  are  large,  vesicular,  and  frequently 
nucJe^tad  (vegievdar  cells;  h,  Fig.  228)  are  produced.  Finally,  the  lens  fibeiis  break 
dowTi  completely,  so  that  from  the  lens  tissue  is  formed  a  pultaceous  mass  consisting 
of  drops  of  fat,  spheres  of  Morgagni,  remains  of  htm  fibers,  and  an  albuminous  liquid 
(Fig.  228,  z).  As  the  lens  fil>era  break  down,  the  connection  between  them  and  the 
capsiilef  which  is  a  very  intimate  one  in  the  normal  lens,  is  hxiseneil,  and  a  liquid  (the 
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Eqnor  Ifur^s^ni'  y^itttra  a  ipen.  «■ris  benmen.  ~iie  lei»  and  capKife  (at  v  in  Fir. 
22».  jpoearmc  nuxcr  -»  fbmi  if  «puaie  TaL-noiB.  bur  ac  r  Fi^.  175,  accumoiai^ed  in 
gpeAFer  jmutinr  .uui  «paranne  -»  aoRiie  nnm  -he  -nnEX  .  Br  thi»  proces»  che  re- 
moval >}f  TiiB  Leu»  änm  'ae  ^!aaHlie.  j»  3am  m  ir  iune  ji  -x  'auavact  opnracioo,  is  facilitated. 

rbe  oucieua  jf  'He  jbb  m  laannmed  isj  -^  icJeznH»  it  riie  fens  fibers  into  such  a 
reaistanr  oaa»  "iiac  ^exienuly  r  moau»  inräao^d.  jl  -at  midst  of  rbe  disintegrating 
cortex  ^.  Fie:  I7T-.  Semre  ^ae  ^urie^s  if  a  •aranirtmia  temkis  usuaHj  ooc  essentially 
difierenr  fmm  -ae  mirieua  if  a  jtsa^Dj  iaaaa  -if  -b»  aune  pcfiod  at  life  (Becken.  But, 
if  tfaere  .s  ou  aani  audeua  jieihluc  jer.  a»  'TMinrjpg.f  icnn.  of  che  lens  is  complete  (Fig. 
IT»  . 

The  :mbs«H)ui»it  •niaaae»  Ji  *ii^  •ipaqoe  :ind  ^fisiiiffgnoed  in»  consist  in  the  first 
pla4.*e  in  a  craduai  eauijrjon  if  rim  puttaftsmi»  les»  inwn.n.  In  this  waj  lenticular 
opaictcii»  may  irimr  ip  jcam:  3ur.  tu  be  fare.  m.  rJie  proper  «use  of  the  word,  by  the 
opik^ue  kos  ibers'  bccummc  'im»  more  ^ruuparent.  but  by  the  cüsappearance  of 
the  optkiui»  par^  The  jder^sed  mideos  ::aisc»  FEwrpdon  as  ic  does  di^tegration. 
Choie^tenn  is  ooc  jxn^uemly  «fscreoed  m  ^bat  oortex  in  nabular  crystak.  which  are 
äocxietiniies  lance  enough  *»  b«  Trsdue  :u  zbtt  miked  eye  as  gfscening  poincs.  Lime  salts 
may  be  dep%«ited  jx  the  puit;a.-eou»  fens  mjMWij. 

Cupmdur  ßwunt^  :»  3ur  ^tnxansd  ji  die  capBoie  icaeif.  which  never  becomes  opaque, 
but  ii^  dept^ted  iip«?n  :he  oawiie-  «."pacin»  «h  die  anoenor  capsule  are  caused  by  an 
v>paquie  titft^l»  which  :if  tijund  «m  ^be  mner  :Kircice  of  the  capmie,  between  it  and  the 
Wnt»  (Fig  -^^  -  ^*^^^  -:;£«ue  :akif«  nif  jrgin  äom  a  proÜleraciun  of  the  capsular  epithe> 
lium.  l^h^f  oellt*  or  rbis«  larwr  increase  in  mxmber  «  chat  a  multiple  layer  of  them  is 
fivmied  (Fig  .i^»  "'■  Frvm  this  layer  rhete  ä»  Mmed  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial 
celfck  into  cloiig!*r»»d  aber?  a  <or:  of  ibrous  taan»  which  looks  like  connective  tissue,  but 
$(tiU  i»  tti.»t  tnAc  v-v»ttjt»ect:ve  T»«ue.  *mce  it  has  orrginaced  from  epithelium.  By  the  inter- 
()^^ti\«ti  v>i  rhu<  tiss^ue  between  :he  oapsuie  and  the  kns  a  distinct  elevation  is  formed 
U|>^Mt  the  aiitccK^r  jrtjjrtace  of  :be  lens. 

TN»  o^^citwiji  of  the  p*»tertor  oapmie  lie.  as  a  mie.  upon  its  posterior  surface. 

lurtaituiiation  of  rhe  lei»  -  .oAtfiiÜ** — dMs  not  exist.  Inflammatory  elements, 
nvicb  as*  r\Hmvl  wUs.  v^^:urrtng  .a  the  Iw».  dj  not  ordinate  in  it,  bat  enter  the  lens  from 
\\w  outvHuW  llu\»ugh  att  opeouJBg  ii  the  capsufe. 

K.  Cytiad  Fifrms  of  Cataract. 

8M,  K\rry  v>px^oity  tH^^cins  dkt  drst  at  some  special  spot  in  the  lens 
(imrliHl  c{itivnut>  It  tiu^y  rettiaia  permanently  limited  to  this  spot 
^jmrtial  st{vtu>u;irv  oHtaniot\  or  it  may  gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
\vm  HUvl  lond  ti»  ti^ts^l  cataract  vprv>$!T^S5>ive  cataract). 

vv"*   rvRnxL  $tjltu>njiet  cataract. 

I  i\itiv\wia  l\*iarfs  A^trU*r, — A  small  white  dot  is  seen  at  the 
HUtonor  |M»lo  v»t'  iho  Ions.  Auatoniical  examination  has  proved  that  it 
liiiHiV4ri\t-j  an  op;viiuo  tissuo  lyiii^  l>eneath  the  anterior  capsule  and 
livlNviM^^  »t  uiul  llu^  Ions  that  is,  that  we  are  deaUng  \*ith  a  capsular 
i*nhUHol  [Vn\  *'*^*^  Uot\oo  this  form  of  opacity  is  also  called  interior 
iMMilr»^!  oM|»^*nlai  cjUnrnvt. 

Anlonoi  polar  catnraot  may  U^  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Con- 
M^Miilal  aniono»  polar  cataract  is  bilateral,  and  consists  of  a  minute 
?hImI  ^IoI  n|»oh  tho  aiUcrior  pv^lo  of  the  lens.  It  is  caused  by  some  in- 
ilnfiMvnco  \Mtb  (bo  ^loNclopnionl  oi  the  lens,  the  precise  nature  of  which 

*  b'lxuu  ^<MtK,  lentil. 
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has  not  been  determined.  The  acquired  form  originates  from  a  cen- 
tral ulcer  of  the  cornea.  When  such  an  ulcer  perforates  and  the  aqueous 
escapes,  the  lens  pushes  forward  so  that  its  umbo  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  suppurating  cornea.  From  the  latter  toxic  substances 
diffuse  through  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  destroy  its  epithelium. 
Afterward  a  reactive  prohferation  of  the  adjoining  epithelium,  which 
has  been  preserved,  takes  place  together  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
tissue  beneath  the  capsule,  this  tissue  appearing  under  the  form  of  a 
white  spot. 

The  apposition  of  the  lens  to  a  perforation  in  the  cornea  leads  to 
anterior  polar  cataract  only  in  the  case  of  small  children,  never  in  adults. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  perforation  of  the  cornea  in  early  childhood 
is  blennorrha^a  neonatorum,  and  hence  this  latter  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  ordinary  cause  of  anterior  polar  cataract. 


Fio.  229. — Anterior  Capsular  Cataract.    Magnified  40  X  1. 

The  capaular  cataract  formti  a  projection  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  covered  by  the 
capnulp,  k,  which  i»  unchanged  and  dimply  thrown  into  fold».  The  capsular  epithelium  e,  loaee  its 
regularity  at  the  border  of  the  cataract,  its  cells  being  increased  in  number  and  separated  by  the  cata- 
ract from  the  capMuie,  »o  as  to  form  for  a  short  distance  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  cataract.  The 
cataract  consist.*«  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  with  cells  lying  iu  the  spindle-shaped  gaps  between  the  fibers. 
Succeeding  the  cataract  posteriorly  is  liquor  Morgagni,  M,  which  is  coagulated  into  a  pulverulent 
mass,  separating  the  capsule  from  the  cataractous  layers  of  the  lenticular  cortex  (which  are  not  rep- 
resented in  the  drawing). 

Acquired  anterior  polar  cataract  is  bigger  and  more  densely  white 
than  is  the  congenital  form.  Sometimes  the  layer  of  opaque  tissue 
that  lies  beneath  the  capsule  and  corresponds  to  the  cataract  is  so 
extensive  as  to  produce  a  distinct  visible  conical  protrusion  of  the 
anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  This  is.  called  a  pyramidal  cataract  (Fig. 
120,  p). 

Anterior  polar  cataracts  of  small  area  may  exist  without  giving  rise 
to  any  essential  disturbance  of  vision,  this  generally  being  caused  more 
by  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  than  by  that  of  the  capsule.  Treatment, 
therefore,  is  generally  not  required  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which 
the  cataract  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  pupil  when 
the  latter  is  contracted.     Then  an  iridectomy  would  be  indicated. 

2.  Cataracta  Polaris  Posterior. — This  consists  of  a  small  w^hite  dot 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (Fig.  232),  which,  on  account  of  its 
deep  location,  is  generally  to  be  discovered  only  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. It  belongs  to  the  posterior  capsule,  and  is  hence  also  called  pos- 
terior central  capsular  cataract.     Posterior  polar  cataract  is  congenital. 
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and  dates  from  the  time  when  the  hyaloid  artery  passed  through  the 
vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (see  page  312  and  Fig.  166). 
When  this  disappears  incompletely,  some  of  its  tissue  remains  upon  the 
posterior  capsule.  Hence,  we  sometimes  find  posterior  polar  cataract 
simultaneously  with  persistence  of  the  hyaloid  artery.  The  interfer- 
ence with  vision  is  inconsiderable  when  the  cataract  is  small.  Treat- 
ment, none. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  polar  cataracts  are  capsular,  while  the 
partial  stationary  cataracts  about  to  be  mentioned  are  all  lenticular. 

3.  Circumscribed  Opacities  of  Various  Kinds  in  the  Lens  itself. — 
In  this  category  belongs  central  cataract,  a  small  spherical  opacity  di- 
rectly in  the  center  of  the  lens.  The  Cataracta  fvsiformis,  or  spindle- 
shaped  cataract,  consists  of  an  opaque  line  which  runs  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  pole,  and  presents  a  spindle- 
shaped  swelling  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  center  of  the  lens.  In 
Cataracta  punctata,  extremely  minute  white  dots  are  found,  either  dis- 
tributed uniformly  through  the  whole  lens  or  united  in  a  group  in  the 
anterior  cortical  layer.  Besides  the  forms  just  mentioned,  numerous  other 
forms  of  circumscribed  stationary  lenticular  opacities  are  known,  all  of 
which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  minutely 
described  here.  All  these  opacities  are  sharply  circumscribed,  and  are 
sometimes  of  very  regular  and  graceful  shape;  they  are  congenital,  and 
are  mostly  found  in  both  eyes.  They  are  often  inherited,  although  the 
same  forms  of  cataract  are  not  always  met  with  in  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Eyes  affected  with  cataracts  of  this  sort  not 
infrequently  present  other  congenital  malformations  too,  or  are  found 
in  individuals  whose  whole  development,  mental  or  physical,  is  imper- 
fect. Most  of  these  opacities  in  themselves  cause  little  impairment  of 
the  sight,  which,  however,  is  often  defective  for  other  reasons. 

4.  Perinuclear  {or  Zonular,  or  Lamellar)  Cataract, — This  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  cataract  in  children.  After  dilating  the  pupil, 
we  see  a  gray,  discoid  opacity  in  the  lens,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly 
transparent  marginal  portion  (Fig.  230).  The  diameter  of  the  opaque 
disk  is  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  and  so,  too,  consequently, 
is  the  width  of  the  peripheral,  transparent  zone  (P).  Upon  examina- 
tion with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  cataract  appears  as  a  dark  disk, 
surrounded  by  the  transparent  and  therefore  red  and  illumined  periph- 
ery of  the  pupil.  The  darkness  of  the  disk  is  greater  near  the  edge 
than  in  the  center,  by  which  circumstance  a  zonular  cataract  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  solid  opacity,  which,  as  it  affects  the  nucleus  too, 
would  necessarily  be  densest  in  the  center.  Along  the  outline  of  the 
opacity,  which  usually  is  sharply  defined,  small  opaque  dentations  are 
not  infrequently  found,  called  riders,  projecting  from  the  margin  of 
the  cataract  into  the  transparent  periphery,  Uke  the  spokes  on  the 
steering-wheel  of  a  steamship  (in  Fig.  230  represented  only  in  the  up- 
per half  of  the  cataract). 
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Lamellar  cataract  is  caused  by  an  opacity  of  the  layers  l3dng  be- 
tween the  nucleus  and  cortex  (Fig.  231,  s),  while  these  two  themselves 
are  transparent  (Jäger).  The  riders  on  the  periphery  of  a  lamellar  cat- 
aract signify  that  opacities  are  present  in  a  second  layer  outside  of  the 
first,  and  that,  moreover,  they  are  present  at  first  only  at  isolated  spots 
along  the  equator  of  this  first  layer  (r,  Fig.  231).  These  partial  opaci- 
ties embrace  the  equator  of  the  inner  opacity  in  front  and  behind; 
they  ride  upon  it,  as  it  were,  whence  the  name  riders. 

Lamellar  cataract  almost  always  affects  both  eyes.  It  is  either  con- 
genital or,  if  not,  originates  in  earliest  childhood.  It  is  found,  above 
all,  in  those  children  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions  (Arlt).  At 
the  same  time  residua  of  rickets  are  also  found,  particularly  in  the 

Fio.  231. 


Fio.  230. 


Fio.  230. — Lamellar  Cataract  been  bt  Reflected  Light.  Magnified  3X2.  The  iri«,  /.  haa 
retracted  under  atropine.  The  opacity  forming  the  lamellar  cataract  is  denser  at  the  niArgin  than  at 
the  center.  The  riders  are  depicted  in  the  upper  half,  but  are  left  out  below  to  show  how  a  lamellar 
cataract  looks  without  them.  Between  the  margin  of  the  opacity  and  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  P,  is  a 
black  interspace  corresponding  to  the  transparent  periphery  of  the  lens. 

Fio.  231. — Lamkllar  Cataract  in  Cross  Section.  Schematic.  Blagnified  2X1.  The  layers 
«,  |>laoed  between  nucleus  and  cortex,  are  opaque,  but  the  adjacent  layer  is  so  only  in  the  equatorial 
region,  r,  so  that  riders  are  formed. 

bones  and  teeth.  Lamellar  cataract,  therefore,  stands  in  etiological 
connection  with  rickets  (Horner).  Inheritance  of  lamellar  cataract  is 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

Perinuclear  cataract  is  stationary  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  gradually  develops  into  a  total  opacity  of  the  lens. 

The  degree  of  interference  with  vision,  due  to  lamellar  cataract, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  opacity,  for  lamellar  cata- 
racts of  even  small  diameter  are  always  large  enough  to  occupy  the 
whole  pupillary  area  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  transparent  peripheral  zone 
is  always  entirely  concealed  behind  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  not  di- 
lated. Hence,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  the  denseness  of  the  opac- 
ity is  the  only  thing  that  has  to  be  considered.  As  this  latter  varies 
greatly,  all  gradations  are  found  between  almost  normal  sight  and  con- 
siderable impairment  of  vision. 

TrecUmeni  is  required  for  lamellar  cataract  only  when  the  interfer- 
ence with  vision  is  considerable.    In  these  cases  there  are  two  ways  to 
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choose  from  for  improving  the  sight  by  operative  means.  The  trans- 
parent periphery  may  be  exposed  and  rendered  available  for  vision  by 
means  of  an  iridectomy,  or  the  lens  may  be  removed  altogether.  The 
latter  is  accomplished  in  young  people  by  discission;  in  older  ones,  in 
whom  a  hard  nucleus  is  already  present  in  the  lens,  by  extraction. 
Each  of  these  procedures  has  its  definite  indications,  its  advantages,  and 
its  disadvantages. 

Iridectomy  is  proper  only  when  the  peripheral,  transparent  zone  of 
the  lens  is  pretty  broad.  It  retains  for  the  patients  the  possibility  of 
seeing  at  a  distance  and  near  by  without  glasses,  but  causes  disfigure- 
ment by  depriving  the  pupil  of  its  round  shape,  and  also  gives  rise  to 
dazzling.  It  is  of  only  transient  benefit  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
lamellar  cataract  passes  into  total  opacity  of  the  lens.  On  the  other 
hand,  removal  of  the  lens,  produces  a  radical  cure,  and,  if  done  by 
discission,  leaves  a  round  and  mobile  pupil;  but  it  renders  the  patient 
exceedingly  hypermetropic  and  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  accom- 
modation, so  that  he  is  compelled  always  to  make  use  of  glasses.  Hence, 
in  the  choice  of  operative  methods,  we  usually  proceed  as  follows: 
If  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  cataract  are  present  (a  demonstrable 
gradual  diminution  in  visual  power),  the  removal  of  the  cataract  is 
unconditionally  indicated.  If  a  stationary  condition  of  the  cataract 
is  to  be  expected,  we  perform  iridectomy  when  the  transparent  pe- 
riphery of  the  lens  is  broad  enough  to  make  distinct  \ision  possible; 
otherwise,  we  remove  the  lens.  In  order  to  establish  the  availabihty  of 
the  periphery  of  the  lens  for  vision,  the  visual  acuity  is  determined, 
first,  with  the  pupil  contracted,  and  then  after  its  artificial  dilatation 
by  means  of  atropine.  If  the  \isual  acuity  is  considerably  increased  in 
the  latter  case,  iridectomy  is  indicated;  otherwise,  removal  of  the  lens. 

5.  Cataracta  Corticalis  Anterior  et  Posterior, — In  this  there  is  found 
in  the  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  layer  of  the  lens  a  stellate  or  ro- 
sette-shaped figure,  the  center  of  which  corresponds  to  the  pole  of  the 
lens,  while  its  rays  are  directed  radially  toward  the  periphery  (Fig. 
233).  Anterior  cortical  cataract  is  much  rarer  than  the  posterior  va- 
riety; sometimes  both  are  found  together.  The  two  forms  of  cataract 
occur  generally  in  those  eyes  which  suffer  from  affections  of  the  deep 
parts,  like  chorioiditis,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  fluidity  of  the  vitreous, 
etc.;  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  thus  produced,  in- 
duces the  formation  of  an  opacity  in  it.  The  interference  with  vision  is 
usually  considerable,  since  it  is  caused  not  only  by  the  opacity  of  the 
lens,  but  also  by  the  involvement  of  the  fundus.  Anterior  and  poste- 
rior cortical  cataracts  remain  stationary  for  many  years  and  then  at 
length  pass  into  total  opacity  of  the  lens.  They  accordingly  constitute 
a  transition  between  the  stationary  and  the  progressive  forms  of  cata- 
ract. When  they  have  induced  total  cataract,  they  afford  a  bad  prog- 
nosis for  the  oi)eration  on  account  of  their  being  complicated  with  a 
lesion  of  the  fundus. 
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Posterior  polar  and  posterior  cortical  cataracts  are  frequently  confounded.  Accord- 
ingly, I  present  a  drawing  of  the  two  kinds  of  cataract  side  by  side  to  show  the  differ- 
ences. Polar  cataract  is  a  round  dot  (Fig.  232),  and  represents  a  tissue  that  is  deposited 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Anatomically,  therefore, 
this  form  of  cataract  does  not  belong  to  the  cataracts  at  all,  since  the  opaque  tissue  lies 
outside  of  the  lens  system.  It  hence  shows  no  indication  whatever  of  a  radial  structure, 
which  is  the  ver^  feature  that  is  characteristic  of  a  posterior  cortical  cataract.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  not  only  much  larger  than  a  posterior  polar  cataract,  but  also  has 
always,  in  conformity  with  the  radiating  arrangement  of  the  lens  fibers  at  its  posterior 
pole,  the  shape  of  a  star  or  a  rosette,  with  coarse  or  fine  radial  striation  (Fig.  233). 


Fio.  232. — PoaTKRioR  Polar  Cataract. 

Magnified  2X1. 


Fio. 


233. — Posterior  Cortical  Cataract. 
Masnified  2X1. 


An  anterior  polar  cataract  is  sometimes  joined  by  a  filament  of  connective  tissue 
with  a  centra]  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  This  tskea  its  origin  from  the  time  when  the  lens 
was  applied  to  the  cornea  after  the  perforation  of  the  ulcer.  The  lens  and  cornea  were 
then  glued  together  by  a  mass  of  exudation,  which  may  afterward  become  organized 
and  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  filament  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  reconstituted. 
Generally  the  filament  ends  by  rupturing,  but  exceptionally  it  may  persist  all  through 
life  and  connect  the  corneal  cicatrix  with  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens. 


Fig.  234. — Teeth  with  Hypoplasia  of  tu£  Lsam^  from  a  Man  with  Lamellar  Cataract. 

The  teeth  are  yellow  with  rough  surface.  In  mont  of  them  two  furrows,  separated  by  a  protuber- 
ance, run  around  the  crown.  The  protuberance  represents  an  enamel  of  normal  thickness,  while  in 
the  course  of  the  furrow  the  enamel  is  very  thin.  So  too.  the  little  pits  which  are  to  be  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly on  the  right  upper  canine  tooth,  indicate  spots  where  the  enamel  is  thinned. 


There  are  cases  of  anterior  polar  cataract  in  which  the  corneal  cicatrix  that  is  left 
by  the  ulcer  does  not  lie  in  the  pupillary  area,  but  in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Hence, 
it  follows  that  the  perforation  must  have  occurred  at  some  point  not  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  Indeed  it  appears  that  in  rare  cases  deeply  penetrating  ulcers 
may  cause  an  anterior  polar  cataract  even  when  there  Is  no  perforation.  Of  course, 
then  the  toxins  formed  in  the  cornea  can  not  act  so  inten.sely  on  the  lens  as  when  the 
lens  comes  in  direct  contact  with  tlie  suppurating  cornea,  and  hence  a  capsular  opacity 
develops  but  rarrly  in  such  ca^es.  That  a  capsular  opacity  always  occupies  the  anterior 
pole  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  area  of  tlie  pupil — which  is  ver>'  narrow 
as  long  as  tlie  inflammation  lasts  —the  lens  cajwule  is  directly  exposed  to  the  deleterious 
action,  while  in  the  rest  of  itij  extent  it  is  protected  by  the  iris. 
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Corneal  opacitie®  at- quired  in  very  early  childhood  oftea  clear  up  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  so  tliat  In  anterior  polar  cataract  it  k  not  always  a  dense  cicatrix,  but 
oft«n  only  a  nligtit  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  that  is  found.  If  this  latter  m  overlooked, 
the  method  of  devebpiuent  of  the  cataract  might  become  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Anterior  polar  cataract,  through  suliacjquent  contraction  of  the  newly  formed 
tisane  Äoiuetinies  causes  a  wrinkling  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  anterior  capäule^ 
visible  upon  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass*  Beneath  the  capsular  opacity 
disintegration  of  the  adjaeont  lenft  fillers  sonu^tiniüs  takes  pla<c».  In  such  a  case  opacity 
of  the  entire  lens  (total  cataract)  may  afterward  ensue. 

Perinuclear  cataract  m  found  in  individuals  who,  in  childhood,  have  suffered  from 

rhachitifl  and  consequently  from  con* 
vulstons,  which  latter  Horner  referred  to 
the  craniotabes  of  the  rbachilic  children. 
Horner  promulgated  the  view^  that  the 
rhachilic  interference  with  nutrition, 
l>eeidos  affecting  the  bonea,  affects  epi- 
thelial structures  too,  cfipecialiy  the  teeth 
and  the  lens.  The  teeth^  especially  the 
incisor  teeth,  in  the  slight  cases  tlisplay 
horizontal  rows  of  small  depreäsions  or 
honsontal  furrows  in  the  enamel  (Fig* 
234),  Wlien  theae  defect«  are  still  more 
strongly  marked,  the  tooth  gels  to  liave 
a  sort  of  terraced  shape^  ajid  is  tapered 
down  toward  the  incisor  surface.  Some- 
times the  teiHh  are  ao  abortive  in  devel* 
opment  that  they  are  represented  by 
small,  cubical  or  irregular  stumps.  In 
the  mort*  serious  cases  the  enameJ  coat* 
ing  ts  absent  on  the  incisor  surface  or 
is  even  alÄsent  alt<jgether;  the  dentin 
lies  bare,  and  upon  its  rough  surface  a 
thick  layer  of  yellow  tartar  is  deposit^ed. 
Owing  to  ihm  deficiency  in  the  enamel 
coating,  the  teeth  become  rapidly  carious 
and  break  off^  so  that  it  is  not  unusual 
\xi  find,  especially  in  peasants,  nothing  of 
the  incisor  teeth  except  the  brokennsff 
stumps.  The  lens,  which  m  its  develop- 
ment has  much  in  common  with  tha 
teeth,  is  affected  in  that  those  layers  of 
the  lens  become  opaque  that  are  ppt^sent 
at  the  period  when  the  nutrition  is  being 
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Flo.  235. — LAü£i.LAa  GAtAKACr^   Magnified  12  X  1. 

The  ipflicitiieTi.  wh«  frotn  n  man.  fifty-deven  ywwB 
of  fkge.  who  liml  »iiffprefJ  iince  childhocid  from  La- 
mdUr  CAtAriirct  of  lj»th  eye».  The  diiimeter  of  tbe 
opacity^  nuBmsuTeti  in  the  extrnf  t«l  Ipni*^  jiiimrintecJ 

the  most  superficial  layt-TB  of  the  cut  I  ex  are  wwU* 
ing,  aj!  I  hey  were  left  b«hitir1  in  the  eye  whej]  (he 
en  t  met  ion  wax  matle^  The  layer»  lyiUK  between 
the  nucleUK'  and  the  eurtex  nhfjw  nuinerou«  hujilII 
mvitjf«!  (ftrnpletti^  whifb,  in  orinforrnity  with  the 
SbrlHary  i<iirueture  of  the  len^i,  are  elonpLtpfh  and 
»re  »rnanjct?i|  conoentricaily*  In  mime  j>taee«<  they 
liBve  ecwte^oed  w)  a^  tc»  form  larger  cavitie».  Such 
dfii^pkitJi  arci  fctutid  in  the  nudetis  ^Ino,  but  in  iimaller 
number,  while  the  cortex  i»  free  from  tliem.  Be- 
ijd«*  Ihe  sone  of  vaeuuLe«^  which  eorreaptrndi  to  the 
pcrinudou-crpadty,  two  (iMMtirf^i  »pacwi  of  Iflf ger  tdii« 
are  i?'lnb1e.  IHiese  form  the  rmire  i|eiiiK!ly  opaqtie 
rhier«,  which  in  thiF»  co«e  are  »till  connected,  with  the 
fainter  opacity  of  the  lameJlar  eataraet. 


dit^turbed  b^  rhachitis,  while  at  a  later 
period^  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rhachltia,  nonnal  transparent  layers  of  lens 
suliiStanoc  are  again  depoaited-  Peters  and  others  regard  the  convukions  in  caße  of 
laincltar  cataract  a£  tetany^  a  condition  which  may  induce  cataract  even  in  adults. 

The  discovery  of  the  way  in  which  lamellar  cataract  develops  ia  rendered  difficuli 
from  the  fact  tliat  we  do  not  at  all  know  at  what  period  of  life  it  develope.  The  diam- 
et<yr  of  the  lamellar  opacity  m  ao  amaU  as  to  form  an  argument  for  the  intrauterine  ori- 
gin of  the  cataract;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cäscö  it.  haä  been  actually  observed 
that  a  latnellar  cataract  originated  after  birth.  But  in  every  other  case  what  we  see  is 
a  lamellar  catarati  that  m  alrettdy  fully  formed^  and  we  do  not  know  when  it  developed* 
It  19  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  For  the  persons  thus  aflfected  with  it 
are  nor  blind,  but  are  simply  weak-sighted;  hence  the  affection  from  which  tliey  suffer 
does  not  generally  make  itself  apparent  until  the  time  when  greater  demands  are  nmde 
upon  the  eyes^that  is,  in  the  first  years  of  instruct ioti  at  school. 
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Deutschmann,  and  others  have  made  anatomical  examinations  of  lamellar  cata- 
racts. These  examinations  showed  that  within  the  opaque  layer  numerous  small 
gaps,  or  vacuoles,  filled  with  liquid  are  present  between  the  lens  fibers;  while  within  the 
nucleus  itself  only  one  or  two  such  vacuoles  are  to  be  found.  In  addition,  larger  fissures 
occur  su^unding  the  nucleus  Hke  a  shell.    These  represent  the  riders  (Fig.  235). 

Lamellar  cataract  does  not  always  present  a  uniformly  gray  disk,  but  frequently 
«xhibits  a  complicated  structure.  Densely  opaque  dots  or  graceful  figures  are  often 
noticed  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  opaque  layers,  or  markedly  opaque  sectors  are  con- 
trasted with  the  less  opaque  matter  in  their  vicinity.  Again,  while  the  riders  correspond 
to  partial  opacities  of  a  neighboring  layer,  the  latter  may  also  be  opaque  through  its 
entire  extent  so  as  to  surround  the  inner  opaque  layer  Hke  a  cloak,  while  at  the  same 
time  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  transparent  stratum.  Thus  there  originate  double 
or  even  triple  lamellar  cataracts. 

People  suffering  from  lamellar  cataract  are  often  myopic;  for  on  account  of  the 
indistinctness  of  the  retinal  images,  they  are  compelled  to  bring  objects  closer  to  the 
eye  in  order  to  make  up  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  images  what  they  lack  in  clearness.  From 
this  apparent  myopia  a  real  one  usually  develops  subsequently,  because,  through  the 
habit  of  constantly  looking  at  objects  near  by,  the  posterior  waU  of  the  eyeball  becomes 
stretched  and  the  axis  of  the  eyeball  elongated. 

Cataracta  corticalis  anterior  and  posterior  are  sometimes  observed  after  injury  of 
the  lens,  and  that  both  when  the  lens  capsule  is  opened  and  also  in  simple  contusion  of 
the  lens  without  opening  of  the  capsule.  The  stellate  opacity  in  the  cortex  develops 
in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  injury,  and  may  either  rapidly  pass  over  into 
complete  opacity  of  the  lens,  or  may  remain  stationary,  or  may  even  disappear  again. 
The  rapid  development  of  these  opacities,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  can  disappear, 
indicate  that  they  do  not  consist  in  a  clouding  of  the  lens  fibers  themselves,  but  proba- 
bly only  in  accumulation  of  fluid  between  them.  It  is  assumed  that  the  opaque  por- 
tions represent  the  spots  at  which  the  fibers  even  in  the  normal  lens  more  readily  cleave 
asimder. 

(b)  progressive  cataract. 

90.  Progressive  cataracts  begin  as  partial  opacities,  which  steadily 
extend  until  at  length  they  occupy  the  entire  lens.  This  is  true,  with 
the  qualification  that  the  portion  of  the  lens  already  sclerosed — that 
is,  the  nucleus — ordinarily  remains  exempt  from  opacity.  Hence,  opacity 
of  the  lens  in  all  its  parts  occurs  only  in  young  persons  whose  lens  as 
yet  has  no  hard  nucleus;  in  older  people  the  nucleus  generally  remains 
transparent.  The  time  required  for  a  lenticular  opacity  to  involve  all 
the  parts  that  are  capable  of  becoming  opaque  at  all,  varies  very  greatly. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  transparent  lens  becomes  completely  opaque 
within  a  few  hours,  while  other  cataracts  require  many  years  before  they 
can  become  total. 

We  distinguish  in  the  course  of  a  progressive  cataract  four  stages, 
which  are  best  marked  in  the  most  frequent  form  of  cataract,  senile 
cataract.  To  this  form,  therefore,  the  following  description  mainly 
applies: 

First  stage.  Cataracta  Incipiens. — Opacities  occur  in  the  lens,  be- 
tween which  are  found  spots  that  are  still  transparent.  The  shape  of  the 
opacity  is  most  frequently  that  of  sectors  (so-called  spokes),  the  base  of 
which  look  toward  the  margin,  and  their  apex  toward  the  poles  of  the  lens. 

Second  Stage.  Cataracta  Intumescens. — In  proportion  as  the  lens 
becomes  more  opaque,  it  contains  more  and  more  water,  and  hence 
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swells  up.  This  increase  in  volume  of  the  lens  is  recognized  by  the 
increasing  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  long  as  the  opacity 
has  not  reached  to  the  anterior  capsule,  the  iris  throws  a  shadow  upon 
the  lens.  To  see  this,  a  Ught  is  held  near  the  eye  and  to  one  side  of  it. 
Then  a  black  shadow  is  seen  at  that  side  of  the  pupillary  margin  that 
is  turned  toward  the  light  (Fig.  236).  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  opaque  layer  of  the  lens  upon  which  the  iris  casts  its  shadow  Hes 
some  distance  behind  the  iris.  This  opaque  layer  acts  like  a  screen 
which  receives  the  shadow  of  the  iris.  An  observer,  looking  at  the  eye 
from  in  front,  sees  then  that  portion  of  the  shadow  which  does  not 
lie  behind  the  iris  itself  (a  6,  Fig.  237).  This  portion  of  the  shadow 
becomes  narrower  the  nearer  the  opacity  approaches  the  iris,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether  when  the  opacity  reaches  the  anterior  capsule. 

Fio.  237. 


Fig.  236. 


i 


L 

Fio.  236. — Shadow  op  the  Irib  seen  fbom  in  Front.  The  crescentic  shadow  appears  at  that 
aide  of  the  pupillary  margin  that  is  turned  toward  the  source  of  light,  A. 

TiQ.  23/ .--Shadow  op  the  Irm  upon  the  Lrns  in  Schbmatio  Croas  Section.  The  inner  layers 
of  the  lens  are  supposed  to  be  opaque,  the  peripheral  ones  transparent.  The  source  of  light,  L,  throws 
upon  the  surface  of  the  opacity  a  shadow  from  the  iris,  whose  central  border  is  at  6.  An  observer, 
looking  from  a  point  straight  in  front  of  the  eye,  sees  a  portion  of  this  shadow,  of  the  width  a  6,  run- 
ning luongside  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris. 

The  distended  lens  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  a  marked  silky  luster  of 
the  surface,  and  shows  very  cleariy  the  stellate  markings  of  the  lens. 

During  the  stage  of  intumescence  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes 
total.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  the  lens  begins  gradually  to  lose 
water,  so  that  it  returns  once  more  to  its  former  normal  volume.  The 
lens  then  enters  upon  the — 

Third  Stage  (Stage  of  Maturity).  Cataracta  Matura, — The  ante- 
rior chamber  is  once  more  of  normal  depth,  and  the  iris  no  longer  casts 
a  shadow — a  proof  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  has  become  total.  The 
lens  has  lost  its  bluish-white,  iridescent  look,  and  has  a  dull-gray  or 
brownish  color;  the  radial  markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens 
are  still  for  the  most  part  recognizable.  A  mature  cataract  has  the 
property  of  separating  readily  from  its  connection  with  the  capsule. 
This  is  partly  because  the  disintegration  of  the  lens  fibers  has  proceeded 
right  up  to  the  capsule,  partly  because  the  lens,  formerly  enlarged,  has 
diminished  again  in  volume,  and  thus  the  connection  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  lens  and  the  capsule  is  loosened.     The  lens  then  lies  in  its 
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capsule  like  a  ripe  fruit  in  its  rind  (Arit);  and  thus  it  has  become  ripe 
for  operation,  since  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  cataract  should 
be  capable  of  removal  from  its  capsule  without  many  portions  of  the 
lens  remaining  behind.  These  would  form  a  new  opacity  in  the  pupil 
— a  secondary  cataract — and  thus  render  the  result  of  the  operation 
doubtful. 

Fourth  Stage.  Cataracta  Hypermatura, — The  further  metamor- 
phosis of  a  mature  cataract  consists  in  the  complete  disintegration  of 
the  opaque  lenticular  mass.  This  becomes  converted  into  a  pultaceous 
substance,  which  no  longer  shows  any  trace  of  the  original  structure  of 
the  lens,  its  formation  out  of  sectors,  etc.  Hence,  in  a  hypermature 
cataract  we  either  see  no  marking  at  all,  or  nothing  but  irregular  spots 
— no  radii  nor  sectors.  The  consistence  possessed  by  a  hypermature 
cataract  depends  upon  whether  the  gradual  loss  of 
water,  which  began  after  the  intumescence  of  the 
cataract  and  reduced  the  latter  to  its  normal  vol- 
ume, keeps  on  or  not.  If  the  loss  of  water  continues, 
the  pultaceous  mass  which  is  produced  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  lens  fibers  becomes  more  and  more  ^'°-  238.— mohoaonias 
inspissated.  It  dries  up  along  with  the  nucleus  of  the  ^taract.    atu    mm. 

lens  into  a  flat,  cake-like  mass ;  the  anterior  chamber  atrop?ne"?he  dM>k  nudeua 
consequently  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  This  is  £riy*big.*^*^  "  particu- 
the  ordinary  form  of  hypermature  senile  cataract. 

If  the  loss  of  water  ceases  after  the  lens  becomes  entirely  opaque, 
the  lenticular  mass  grows  more  fluid  in  proportion  as  it  keeps  on  break- 
ing up  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts.  If  this  process  goes  on  in  a 
young  person,  in  whom  there  is  no  hard  nucleus  in  the  lens,  the  latter 
becomes  liquefied  through  and  through,  so  that  the  lens  consists  of  a 
milky  fluid  (Cataracta  fluida  sive  lactea).  If  this  metamorphosis  affects 
an  old  lens,  the  nucleus,  which  has  failed  to  become  opaque,  also  escapes 
disintegration,  and  sinks  under  the  form  of  a  heavy  compact  mass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquefied  cortex.  The  cataract  has  then  a  homoge- 
neous white  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  milky  cortex,  and  in  its 
lower  portion  presents  a  brownish  shading,  which  is  bounded  above  by 
a  semicircular  Hne,  and  which  represents  the  upper  half  of  the  dark 
nucleus.  As  the  latter  alters  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the 
head,  the  brownish  shadow  can  also  be  seen  to  change  its  place.  This 
form  of  cataract  is  known  as  Morgagnian  cataract  (Cataracta  Morgagni; 
Fig.  238). 

A  liquefied  lens,  however,  does  not  remain  permanently  unaltered, 
but  inspissation  of  the  fluid  occurs  later  on  through  the  gradual  loss  of 
water,  the  disintegrated  lens  masses  being  at  the  same  time  in  part  re- 
sorbed.  In  this  way  the  lens  constantly  diminishes  in  volume  until,  in 
cases  in  which  no  nucleus  has  been  present,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
thin,  transparent  membrane  (Cataracta  mevihranacea) .  In  children, 
in   whom   resorption   is   carried   e^specially   far,   the   opaque   lenticular 
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masses  disappear  altogether  in  places.  The  two  layers  of  the  lens  cajv 
sule,  which  has  remained  transparent;  come  into  apposition,  and  thus 
there  are  formed  perfectly  transparent  spots  in  the  opaque  lens,  recog- 
nizable by  reflected  light  as  black  gaps  in  the  white  pupil.  The  child 
begins  to  see  again,  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  having 
occurred. 

When  a  hypermature  cataract  has  lasted  a  long  time,  changes  set 
in  which  lead  to  complications:    (a)  Cholesterin,  or  hme  salts,  are  de- 
posited in  the  lens  mass.    The  former  is  recognizable  with  the  naked 
eye  under  the  form  of  glistening  points  in  the  opaque  lens.     Calcifica- 
tion of  the  lens  {Cataracta  ccUcarea  sive  gypsea)  takes  place  chiefly  in 
complicated  cataracts.     It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  coloration, 
varying  from   chalk-white  to  yellow,     (b)  The 
anterior  capsule  becomes  thickened  by  prolifera- 
tion of  the  capsule  cells,  so  that  out  of  a  simple 
lenticular  cataract  there  is  formed  a  Cataracta 
capsulo-lenticularis.     The  capsular  opacity  pre- 
sents itself  under  the  form  of  a  densely  white, 
irregular  spot  upon  the  gray  or  brownish  surface 
Fio.239.-cI^^RCATARAcr     of  the  lens,  usually  occupying  the  central  part 
inaCaseofHypermaturh     of  the  anterior  capsule,  over  an  area  about  cor- 
Catahact.  responding  to  the  pupil  (Fig.  239).    (c)  The  lens 

popii  tj  SSupied  by  an  iA^cu-  becomes  tremulous.  The  shrinking  of  the  hyper- 
fec^JniTu^n  whichT^^  mature  cataract  affects  not  only  its  thickness, 
of^äSsiüe'  1S\h?^Ä  but  also  its  equatorial  diameter.  In  proportion 
of  the  large  capsular  opacity     ^g  the  latter  diminishes  in  size,  the  zonula  of 

are  found  thickenings  of  the       -,  .  , 

capsule,  which  have  just  devei-     Zmu  IS  stretched,  and  thereupon  undergoes  a  cor- 

oped,  and  which  form  white  ,.  ^         ,  f  »,      n^  r^  i 

dots  contrasting  «tron|?iy  with     responding  atrophy  of  its  fibers.     Consequently, 

the    subjacent    brownish   and       .%  j.xi_  i.rj.i_i  i^  •  e      a 

radially  striate,  opaque  lens.  the  attachment  01  the  Icns  bccomes  imperfect, 
so  that  the  lens  shakes  with  the  movements  of 
the  eye  (Cataracta  tremuta).  Spontaneous  luxation  of  the  lens  may  even 
take  place  through  partial  or  total  rupture  of  the  zonula.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes  an  operation  for  hypermature  cataracts  is  often  more 
difficult,  and  gives  rather  less  favorable  results  than  the  operation  in 
the  stage  of  maturity. 

As  the  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  a  cataract  is  what  determines  the 
question  of  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  hence  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  the  distinguishing  signs  of  the  separate  stages 
will  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 

1.  Cataracta  ineipiens.  Anterior  chamber  of  normal  depth;  trans- 
parent spots  still  to  be  found  in  the  lens  between  isolated  opacities. 

2.  Cataracta  intumescens.  Anterior  chamber  shallower;  iris  usu- 
ally casting  a  shadow;  lens  bluish-white  and  having  a  silky  luster; 
markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens  very  distinct. 

3.  Cataracta  matura.  Chamber  of  normal  depth;  no  shadow  cast 
by  the  iris;   markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens  still  recognizable. 
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4.  Cataracta  hypermatura.  Anterior  chamber  of  a  normal  depth; 
no  shadow  cast  by  the  iris;  surface  of  the  lens  appearing  quite  homo- 
geneous (in  the  case  of  liquefaction),  or  showing  irregular  dots  and 
spots  in  place  of  the  radial  markings  of  the  lens-star. 

According  to  their  consistence,  total  cataracts  are  distinguished  into 
hard  and  soft  {Cataracta  dura  et  mollis).  This  has  reference  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  cataract.  By  soft  cataract,  therefore,  we  understand 
one  having  no  distinct  hard  nucleus  (Fig.  176),  while  those  cataracts 
are  known  as  hard  which  inclose  a  hard  nucleus,  although  the  cortex 
is  soft  (Fig.  175).  The  nucleus,  in  fact,  does  not  usually  become  sub- 
ject to  cataractous  changes,  and  therefore  retains  its  natural  consist- 
ence. The  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  cataract  is  made  chiefly 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  For  the  extraction  of  cataract  from 
an  eye  a  section  must  be  made,  the  dimensions  of  which  depend  mainly 
upon  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  The  wound  must  be  large  enough  for 
the  nucleus  to  pass  easily  through  it,  as  otherwise  the  nucleus  either 
can  not  be  removed  from  the  eye  at  all,  or,  if  it  is  squeezed  forcibly 
through  the  wound,  it  crushes  the  lips  of  the  latter.  The  soft  cortex 
is  stripped  off  from  the  nucleus,  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  wound, 
and  can  subsequently  be  readily  removed  from  the  eye  by  stroking;  it 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pay  any  regard  to  it  in  making  the  section. 
Hence,  in  soft  cataract  a  small  wound  (simple  Unear  extraction)  suf- 
fices, while  in  hard  cataracts  the  wound  must  be  the  longer,  the  bigger 
the  nucleus  is. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  of  importance  before  undertaking  an  opera- 
tion to  diagnosticate  whether  the  cataract  contains  a  hard  nucleus,  and 
if  so,  about  how  large  it  is.  For  this  purpose  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  appearance  of  the  cataract.  The 
age  is  to  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  development  of  the  nucleus  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  it  in  healthy,  and  hence  also  in  cataractous, 
lenses.  Cataracts  of  children  and  young  people  have  no  nucleus;  in 
older  persons  the  nucleus  is  in  the  main  the  larger,  the  more  advanced 
the  age  is.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  very  considerable 
individual  variations  occur  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  nucleiLs.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  cataract,  however,  enables  us  to  see  the  nu- 
cleus directly.  It  can  be  recognized  upon  lateral  illumination  as  a 
dark  reflex  emanating  from  the  depths  of  the  lens.  From  this  we  can 
estimate  its  size,  and  from  its  color  estimate  its  consistence  also.  The 
darker — reddish  or  brownish — the  nucleus  is,  the  harder  (and  usually, 
too,  the  larger)  it  is. 

It  may  happen  that  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens  has  advanced  so  far 
that  it  has  been  entirely,  or  all  except  a  small  residue,  transformed 
into  a  nucleus.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  hard,  dark-brown,  trans- 
parent mass.  The  pupil  looks  black,  and  it  is  only  on  careful  inspec- 
tion— especially  with  the  aid  of  lateral  illumination — that  we  recognize 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  dark  brown.  This  condition  is  known  under 
29 
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the  name  of  Cataracta  nigra.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  cataract 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  far-advanced  senile  alteration  of  the 
lens — a  total  sclerosis  of  it.  Such  lenses  are  always  large  and  hard, 
and  require  a  large  section  for  their  removal. 

One  of  the  precursors  of  cataract  is  the  unequal  refracttvity  that  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  frequently  shows  in  the  separate  portions  of  the  lens.  In  that  case,  when 
the  pupil  is  illuminated  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  spots  are  seen  here  and  there  which 
first  shine  more  vividly  red  than  the  rest,  then  upon  a  slight  turn  of  the  mirror  appear 
as  dark  shadows  in  the  red  of  the  pupil.  These  are  comparable  to  the  strise  that  are 
found  in  defective  glass  [or  in  a  block  of  ice]. 

Often  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  distinguished  by  its  specially  great  reflective  power, 
so  that,  without  being  really  opaque,  it  becomes  visible  upon  ophthalmoscopic  exam- 
ination as  a  dark-red  globular  body,  in  the  center  of  the  brightly  illuminated  pupil. 
In  conjunction  with  the  marked  difference  in  refractivity  between  the  cortex  and  nu- 
cleus that  exists  in  these  cases,  a  fairly  liigh  degree  of  shortsightedness  {lenticular  my^ 
opia)  develops.^    Such  eyes  show  even  to  the  unaided  view  a  specially  strong  senile 

Fio.  240.  Fig.  241. 


Fio.  240. — I.NciPiENT  Cataract  under  the  form  of  opaque  sectors,  which  look  black  when  seen 
by  transmitted  li^ht  with  the  ophthalmo.«cope. 

Fio.  241. — Incipient  Cataract  under  the  form  of  an  irregular  disk,  which  is  more  markedly 
opaque  at  its  edges,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cortex. 

reflex;  the  pupil  looks  so  gray  that  one  might  think  himself  justified  in  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  commencing  cataract.    The  diagnosis  of  cataract,  however,  should  be 
made  only  when  the  ophthalmoscope  actually  shows  circumscribed  opacities  in  the  lens. 
Such  opacities  appear  most  frequently  under  the  following  forms: 

1.  Opaque  sectors  (radii)  which  look  grayish-white  by  reflected  light,  black  by 
transmitted  light,  and  whose  apices  converge  toward  the  pole  of  the  lens  (Fig.  240). 
They  correspond  to  the  natural  grouping  of  the  lens  fibers  into  sectors.  Sometimes 
they  are  broad  and  triangular,  sometimes  narrow,  and  are  occasionally  represented  by 
nothing  but  slender  radiating  lines.  That  form  of  cataract  in  which  the  lens  is  trav- 
ersed by  numerous,  very  slender  radiating  lines  is  found  chiefly  in  myopic  eyes.  The 
clouding  of  the  sector^  begins  in  their  periphery,  where  they  are  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope long  before  their  apices  project  into  the  region  of  the  pupil  and  impair  vision. 

2.  A  diffuse,  smoke-like  cloudiness  occupies  the  cent  ralport  ion  of  the  lens.  It  be- 
longs to  those  layers  which  directly  inclose  the  nucleus.  This  sort  of  opacity  disturbs 
the  sight  much  earlier  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the  opaque  radii,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  found  in  the  pupillary  area  from  the  start;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  diffuse  and  does  not  leave  any  places  that  are  quite  transparent. 

3.  A  disk-shaped  opacity  which  is  situated  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cortex,  but 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  typical  posterior  cortical  cataract  (Fig.  233),  pre- 
sents an  irregular  and  ill-defined  contour  and  a  cobweb-like  structure  (Fig.  241).  This 
sort  of  opacity,  too,  causes  from  the  outset  very  great  disturbance  of  the  sight. 

*  [To  ^^^  alteration  in  the  nucleus,  producing  this  increased  refractivity  of  the  lens  as  a  whole, 
the  name  nuclear  sclerosis  is«  applied  by  some,  although  the  term  properly  denotes  any  progressive 
hardening  of  the  nucleus.  The  full  amount  of  lenticular  myopia  produced  by  nuclear  sclerosis  (in  thia 
restricted  sense)  amounts  to  some  3  or  4  D. — D.j 
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4.  We  find,  as  an  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  eyes  of  old  people,  a  ring- 
like opacity  which  lies  near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  was  named  by  Ammon  the  arciu  senilis 
(sive  gerorUoxon)  lentis.  This  opacity  is  composed  of  two  parallel  opaque  rings,  one  of 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  equator  of  the  lens,  the  other  behind  it.  It  does  not  impair 
vision, since  it  lies  wholly  behind  the  iris, and, moreover, it  shows  little  tendency  to  spread. 

Frequently,  in  commencing  senile  cataract,  several  or  even  all  of  the  above-men- 
tioned forms  of  opacity  are  met  with. 

5.  While  ordinarily  the  opacity  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  not  associated  with  a 
cataract  imtil  the  latter  becomes  hypermature,  it  exceptionally  happens  that  such  an 
opacity  precedes  the  lenticular  opacity  proper  and  so  represents  the  beginning  of  the 
senile  cataract.  A  densely  white  dot  forms  in  the  center  of  the  pupil.  This  gradually 
enlarges  by  outgrowth  taking  place  at  its  edge.  Then  the  lens  fibers  directly  adjacent 
become  opaque,  and  finally  the  entire  lens  opacifies.  The  whole  process  runs  an  ex- 
tremely slow  course  and  takes  a  number  of  years  before  it  produces  complete  opacity  of 
the  lens. 

6.  In  young  people,  cataract  often  begins  in  the  form  of  irregtUar,  macular  or 
claud-lihe  opacities. 

Opacities  of  the  lens,  especially  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  focal 
illumination  conjointly,  often  present  quite  clearly  the  appearance  of  being  formed  of 
minute  drops.  Sometimes  these  are  of  bluish  color  (Cataracta  csrulea).  Such  opacities 
are  most  frequently  found  in  cataracts  of  young  persons  and  in  complicated  cataracts. 

How  long  a  time  does  it  take  for  a  cataract  to  become  ripe?  The  progress  of  a  cat- 
aract is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow,  the  latter  especially  in  senile  cataract  which 
not  infrequently  remains  in  an  almost  unchanged  condition  for  years.  Hence,  if  we 
find  in  an  elderly  patient  the  first  stages  of  a  cataract  which  as  yet  produces  no  inter- 
ference with  vision  worth  mentioning,  the  indication  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  not 
to  frighten  him  by  communicating  his  condition  to  him,  as  he  perhaps  may  enjoy 
sufficiently  good  vision  for  several  years  yet  to  come.  For  our  own  security  we  may 
communicate  the  discovery  to  some  near  relative  of  the  patient's.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  lenticular  opacity  progresses  by  fits  and  starts — a  cataract  which  has  remained 
unchanged  for  quit«  a  long  time  becoming  almost  completely  mature  within  a  few 
months  or  even  weeks. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  answer  with  precision 
the  patient's  question  ä&  to  when  the  cararact  will  become  ripe.  The  following  diag- 
nostic points  may  serve  for  an  approximate  determination:  The  lenticular  opacity 
develops  the  more  rapidly  the  younger  the  person  is.  Light-colored  cataracts  become 
matured  more  rapidly  than  dark  ones,  and  those  ^ith  broad  radii  more  rapidly  than 
those  with  slender  radii.  A  Cataracta  nigra  can  never  become  matured  in  the  oitiinary 
sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  not  a  cataract  proper  but  a  sclerosis  of  the  entire  lens 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  converted  in  toto  into  a  nucleus,  and  hence  always 
preserves  a  certain  degree  of  transparency.  For  the  laity  a  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of 
a  cataract — i.  e.,  of  its  readiness  for  operation — is  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  count  fingers.  This  does  not  hold  good  for  dark  cataracts,  which  gener- 
ally do  not  become  so  opaque  that  the  patients  can  not  perceive  the  larger-sized  ob- 
jects. Nevertheless,  these  can  be  operated  upon  with  good  results,  since  the  lens  has 
been  transformed  into  a  hard,  homy,  translucent  mass  which  can  readily  be  shelled 
out  cleanly  from  its  capsule. 

The  rapidity  of  ripening  is  also  influenced  by  the  etiology  of  the  cataract.  Cer- 
tain cataracts,  such  as  diabetic,  traumatic,  and  glaucomatous  cataracts,  furthermore 
complicated  cataracts,  particularly  those  resulting  from  detachment  of  the  retina, 
are  distinguished  by  their  rapid  rate  of  progress.  The  time  required  for  ripening  can 
be  most  readily  determined,  at  least  in  the  case  of  senile  cataracts,  when  the  otlier  ej^e 
already  contains  a  ripe  cataract  and  the  time  that  this  has  taken  to  develop  is  known, 
since  presumably  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  cataract  is  the  same  in  both  eyes. 

The  intumescence  of  the  maturing  cataract  is  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  cor- 
tex.   It  is,  therefore,  more  distinctly  pronounced  the  softer  the  cataract  is,  since  then 
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then  M  much  cortex;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  dark,  hard 
cataract«  which  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  nucleus.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  h3rpermaturity  do  not  occur  in  the  latter;  instead  of  under- 
Ipoing  further  disintegration,  the  homy  lens  remains  unchanged,  or,  at  most,  thicken- 
ing of  the  capsule  is  added. 

By  a  combination  of  thickening  of  the  capsule  with  various  degrees  of  consistence 
of  the  lens,  special  varieties  of  cataract  are  produced.  A  liquefied  lens  in  a  thickened 
•ae-like  capsule  is  called  cysfic  cataract  {Cataracta  cystica).  By  the  term  Cataracta  arida 
nHquata  m  understood  a  shriveled  cataract  within  a  thickened  capsule;  deriving  its 
name  (dry,  silique-shaped  or  pod-like  cataract)  from  its  similarity  to  a  dried  pod  (silique). 

By  the  shriveling  of  the  cataract  in  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  the  anterior  cham- 
ber becomes  deeper,  until  finally  the  iris,  inst^ul  of  projecting  forward  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  lies  in  a  plane.  If  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cataract  keeps  on,  the 
iris  is  not  drawn  backward  so  as  to  form  a  funnel,  except  when  it  is  joined  to  the  lens 
capsule  by  posterior  synechi».  Otherwise  the  iris  remains  stretched  in  a  plane,  and 
the  shriveling  lens  becomes  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the  iris,  so  that  the  latter, 
deprived  of  its  support,  becomes  tremulous.  A  dark  interspace  is  then  seen  between 
the  iris  and  the  lens,  and  the  iris  again  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  latter.  This  shadow 
must  not,  of  course  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  found  in  immature  cataract. 
Nor  should  the  Mack  rim  of  pigment  on  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  seen  in  every  case  of 
cataract,  be  regarded  as  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  iris.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
a  shadow  by  its  appearance,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  visible  not  only  at  the  side 
toward  the  light,  but  all  round  the  iris. 

In  the  sta^  tA  hypermaturity  in  which  the  opaque  layers  become  thinner  through 
resorption,  the  sight  often  increases  a  little,  so  that,  for  example,  the  fingers  can  be 
again  distinguished.  Really  serviceable  vision  sometimes  comes  on  in  young  people, 
when  the  res^^rption  goes  on  so  far  that  spots  are  formed  which  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent. In  senile  cataract,  in  which  a  hard  nucleus  is  present,  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
a  spontaneous  restoration  of  sight  to  occur,  although  it  may  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  (a)  By  the  resorption,  in  exceptional  cases,  not  only  of  the  cortex  but  also 
of  the  nucleus  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  but  slight  opacities  remain.  (6)  By  the 
formation  of  a  Morgagnian  cataract,  and  the  subsequent  transformation  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  tlie  cataract  into  a  clear,  transparent  liquid.  Then  the  upper  part  of  the 
pupil  is  transparent  and  black,  while  the  brown  nucleus  is  seen  lying  in  its  lower  part. 
These  cases  are  not  so  very  rare,  only  they  were  not  formerly  correctly  diagnosticated. 
Afterward  the  transparent  liquid,  and  even  the  nucleus  itself,  may  be  resorbed,  so  that 
only  a  thin  membrane  is  left,  (r)  By  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
pupil  again  becomes  partly  or  entirely  black. 

[The  striic  and  other  opacities  of  an  incipient  cataract  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
undergo  spontaneous  absorption. — D.] 

Operations  upon  hypermature  cataracts  give  rather  less  favorable  results  than 
those  performed  at  the  time  of  maturity.  The  chief  danger  attending  operation  in  the 
stage  of  hypermaturity  is  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  during  the  operation  on  account  of 
the  defective  condition  of  the  zonula.  Moreover,  the  thickened  and  opaque  anterior  cap- 
sule retjuires  special  management.  We  must  try  to  remove  it  with  the  capsule  forceps 
before  delivering  the  lens.  If  the  capsule  does  not  tear  when  we  grasp  it  with  the 
forceps,  it  is  generally  possible  to  extract  the  lens  in  the  unopened  capsule,  and  we 
tlien  get  a  particularly  clear  pupil.  But  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  opaque 
capsule  altogether,  an  after-cataract  forms,  which  does  not  disappear  by  subsequent 
resorption  as  cloudy  lens  masses  do;  and  in  this  case  a  secondary  operation  (discis- 
sion) is  required. 

'Vo  wliat  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  and  its  behavior  in 
cases  of  cataract,  exceptions  occur.  There  are  cases  of  cataract  in  children,  in  which 
tlie  lens,  instead  of  being  soft,  has  quite  a  hard  nucleus  or  even  has  a  wax-like  consist- 
ence throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  senile  cataract  have  been  observed 
without  nucleus.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  nucleus  and  not  the  cortex  may  be  the 
first  part  to  become  opaque  in  the  lenses  of  adults  (Cataracta  nudearis). 
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C.  Etiology  of  Cataract, 

91.  1.  Cataracta  Congenita, — The  cause  of  this  is  either  a  disturb- 
ance of  development  or  an  intra-uterine  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Both 
the  stationary  partial  cataracts  (particularly  anterior  and  posterior 
polar  cataract)  and  the  progressive  forms  of  cataract  may  be  congenital. 
Congenital  cataracts  are  usually  bilateral  and  often  inherited.  Hered- 
ity, however,  makes  its  influence  felt  in  non-congenital  cataracts  also, 
and,  in  fact,  even  in  senile  cataract;  there  are  families  many  of  whose 
members  become  blind  from  senile  cataract,  and  that,  too,  for  the  most 
part  at  an  uncommonly  early  age. 

2.  Cataracta  senilis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  cataract. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  very  frequently  in  old  people,  but  not  so  regularly  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  attribute  of  age — as  the  turning  gray 
of  the  hair  is,  for  example — but  rather  as  a  pathological  process.  It 
usually  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  the  fiftieth  year  of 
life,  but  is  exceptionally  observed  in  the  years  between  forty  and  fifty. 
The  fact  of  a  cataract  occurring  in  an  elderly  person  does  not  of  itself 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  senile  cataract.  An  old  man  may  get  a  cataract 
in  consequence  of  traumatism,  etc.  Hence,  to  establish  this  diagnosis, 
it  must  be  demonstrated  that  neither  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  body  in 
general  are  there  diseases  which  might  account  for  the  development  of 
the  cataract,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  effect  of 
age.  Senile  cataract  always  affects  both  eyes,  but  rarely  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  generally  one  eye  is  in  advance  of  the  other  in  respect  to 
the  development  of  its  cataract. 

3.  Cataract  due  to  General  Diseases. — The  most  frequent  of  these 
is  diabetic  cataract.  This  mainly  develops  when  the  amount  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  urine  is  high,  and  usually  matures  rapidly.  It  is 
always  bilateral. 

4.  Cataracta  Traumatica, — All  injuries  which  make  an  opening  in 
the  lens  capsule  result  in  opacity  of  the  lens.  If  a  fresh,  transparent 
lens  is  taken  out  of  its  capsule  and  laid  in  water,  it  absorbs  water  abun- 
dantly, and  in  so  doing  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  finally  breaks  up 
into  layers  through  a  process  of  cleavage.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  the  living  eye  through  the  imbibition  of  aqueous  by  the 
lens,  when  the  capsule  has  been  opened  by  traumatism,  so  that  the 
aqueous  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  lens  substance.  When  the 
traumatism  affects  the  posterior  capsule,  the  vitreous  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  does  the  aqueous. 

The  opening  of  the  capsule  usually  occurs  through  direct  injury 
inflicted  by  means  of  a  punctured  or  incised  wound,  through  the  pene- 
tration of  a  foreign  body,  and  also  designedly  through  an  operation 
(discission).  Contusions  of  the  eyeball  also,  which  do  not  perforate 
it^  tunics,  may  cause  opacity  of  the  lens.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
likely  that  rupture  of  the  capsule,  probably  in  the  region  of  the  equa- 
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tor  of  the  lens,  is  caused  by  the  contusion.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
lenticular  opacity  is  caused  by  simple  concussion  without  opening  of 
the  capsule. 

The  development  of  cataract  after  injury  of  the  capsule  proceeds  in 
the  following  way:  As  early  as  a  few  hours  after  the  injury  the  lens  is 
found  to  be  clouded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capsular  wound.  Soon  swol- 
len lens  fibers  protrude  through  the  capsular  wound,  so  as  to  project 
under  the  form  of  gray  flocculi  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Later  on 
these  break  off  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Sometimes 
the  entire  chamber  is  found  to  be  filled  with  the  swelling  and  disin- 
tegrating fragments  of  the  lens.  While  these  prolapsed  masses  of  lens 
substance  are  becoming  gradually  smaller  through  resorption  and 
finally  disappear,  new  flocculi  keep  protruding  through  the  capsular 
wound.  At  the  same  time  the  opacity  spreads  farther  and  farther  in 
the  lens  itself,  so  that  usually  within  a  few  days  the  lens  is  opaque 
throughout.  In  favorable  cases  the  lens  may  disappear  completely  by 
gradual  absorption,  so  that  the  pupil  becomes  clear  and  black,  and  thus 
a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  takes  place.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, resorption  comes  to  a  stop  earlier  from  reclosure  of  the  capsular 
wound.  Then  opaque  portions  of  the  lens  still  remain  in  the  shrunken 
capsular  sac  and  form  a  shriveled  cataract,  which  requires  an  opera- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  sight. 

The  course  of  traumatic  cataract  is  unfavorable  when  either  inflam- 
mation or  increase  of  tension  is  associated  with  the  process.  Inflam" 
motion  is,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  cataract  itself,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  traumatism,  by  which  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  (particularly  the  uvea)  either  suffer  a  severe  mechanical  injury 
or  undergo  infection.  Then  the  clouding  of  the  lens  and  the  inflam- 
mation (irido-cyclitis)  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The  inflammation 
leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  opaque  lens  to  the  neighboring  parts, 
especially  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  {Cataracta  accreta)^  and  by  this  ad- 
hesion the  operation  for  the  cataract  is  rendered  difficult.  In  the 
severest  cases  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  that  alone  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  destruction  of  the  eye,  either  as  a  result  of  panophthal- 
mitis or  through  plastic  irido-cyclitis  terminating  in  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball. 

Slight  inflammations  of  the  iris  may  also,  it  is  likely,  occur  second- 
arily as  a  result  of  the  swelling  of  the  traumatic  cataract,  owing  to 
which  the  iris  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  to  traction. 

Increase  of  tension  may  also  be  caused  by  a  swelling  traumatic  cata- 
ract. These  cases  are  not  very  dangerous  if  they  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  physician,  since  the  increase  of  tension  can  be  done  away 
with  by  timely  interference  (by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  by  removal 
of  the  lens,  or  by  iridectomy).  But  if  such  a  case  is  not  given  the  proper 
treatment,  the  sight  is  usually  destroyed  through  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve. 
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5.  Cataracta  Complicata, — By  this  term  we  mean  cataracts  occur- 
ring as  the  result  of  other  diseases  of  the  eyeball.  What  occurs  in  this 
case  is  either  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  nutritive  material 
which  the  lens  receives  from  the  tissues  surrounding  it,  or  a  diffusion 
through  the  lens  capsule  of  deleterious  substances  produced  by  inflam- 
mation— the  main  result  of  such  diffusion  being  that  the  capsular 
epithelium  is  injured.  The  affections  of  the  eyeball  most  frequently 
leading  to  the  formation  of  cataract  are:  (a)  violent  inflammations  in  the 
anterior  sections  of  the  eye,  such  as  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea 
(particularly  that  produced  by  ulcus  serpens)  and  irido-cyclitis;  (6) 
sluggish  inflammations  in  the  posterior  sections  of  the  eye,  such  as  cho- 
rioiditis (particularly  irido-chorioiditis  chronica),  myopia  of  high  de- 
gree, retinitis  pigmentosa,  detachment  of  the  retina;  (c)  glaucoma  in 
the  stage  of  glaucoma  absolutum  {Cataracta  glaucomaiosa). 

The  diagnosis  tha^  a  cataract  is  complicated  may  be  made  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  disease  of  the  anterior  section  of  the  eye,  simply 
by  the  external  examination  of  the  eye.  Morbid  changes  can  be  made 
out  in  the  cornea  or  iris,  and  also  adhesions  between  these  organs  and 
the  cataract.  But  if  the  pathological  changes  which  have  led  to  the 
production  of  opacity  in  the  lens  appertain  to  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  eye,  they  may  not  be  visible  from  the  outside.  Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  cataract  often,  by  its  peculiar  appearance,  shows  that  it 
is  complicated.  Thus  in  chorioiditis  and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  stellate 
anterior  and  posterior  cortical  cataracts  are  found  (see  page  442);  and 
if  the  cataract  is  total,  it  is  often  distinguished  by  being  liquefied  or  cal- 
cified, by  the  tliickening  of  the  capsule,  by  the  presence  of  a  yellow  or 
green  discoloration,  by  tremulousness  of  the  lens,  etc.  If  the  cataract 
presents  nothing  exteriorly  that  points  to  its  being  complicated,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  is  by  examining  the  per- 
ception of  light,  a  thing  which  should  be  done  in  every  case.  Such 
examination  will  often  demonstrate  the  perception  of  light  to  be  defi- 
cient or  altogether  wanting  in  complicated  cataract. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  cataract  is 
complicated,  because  })y  this  fact  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  influ- 
enced. The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in  uncomplicated  cataracts, 
both  because  the  operation  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  because 
the  result,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  is  less  successful.  Moreover, 
complicated  cataracts  frequently  require  that  special  methods  of  opera- 
tion be  used.  In  fact,  many  complicated  cataracts  can  not  be  operated 
upon  at  all. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  congenital  cataracts  are  discovered  immediately 
after  birth,  the  rule  being  that  they  are  not  made  out  until  the  child  is  some  weeks  or 
months  old ;  for  newborn  children  have  very  narrow  pupils,  and  moreover,  because  they 
flleep  so  much,  keep  their  eyes  shut  most  of  the  time,  so  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  their  pupils  are  not  black.  Then,  too,  as  such  young  children  do  not  fix 
their  eyes  steadily  upon  objects,  the  fact  that  they  do  not  see  is  not  obvious.  Partial 
congenital  cataracts,  if  they  do  not  cause  any  notable  impairment  of  sight,  are  often 


not  noti<?od  until  the  patient  la  of  quite  a  mature  age,  or  perliape  are  never  discovered 
at  all.  Many  congenital  c&taracts  are  compljcated^  aa  can  be  aeen  from  the  cluinges 
found  ut  the  sume  time  in  the  iris,  especially  posterior  synechia.  They  are  hence  the 
reauJt  of  a  fetal  inflainnmlicm  of  the  uvt!».  Tho  forniation  of  the  cataract  must  in  many 
c^ases  \ye  dalod  pretty  far  back  in  intra-utcrine  life^  since  cliildrcn  sometimes  come 
intjo  the  world  with  c^titracts  that  have  already  become  sin-iveled.  Here,  therefore^ 
the  entire  process  of  ripening  and  of  shrivtiling  l\a&  been  evolvtid  in  «tero. 

Endeavors  have  been  madej  hitherto  in  vain,  to  discover  tü.inio  general  distür}>- 
ance  of  nutrition  as  the  caufio  of  senile  cuiuracL  ^ttie  ascribe  it  to  purely  lot:al  tmuse^. 
In  the  process  of  transformation  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  lens  into  nucleus  (scterustö) 
these  layers  d (mi tush  somewhat  in  volume.  Under  normal  conditioni^  this  process 
of  alirinking  is  conducted  ao  slowly  and  gmdiially  that  the  corticjü  üiyers  are  able 
to  adapt  themseh'es  to  the  diminished  volunMj  of  the  nucleus*  But,  if  the  shrinking 
goes  on  with  exceptional  speed  or  irregularity,  there  may  lie  producofi  tmdue  traction 
and  subsequent  separation  of  those  layers  of  the  lern*  which  lie  between  nucleus  and 
cortex.  In  thin  situation  fine  fissureiü  are  formed  in  which  fluid  accumulates;  after- 
ward the  adjacent  lens  fitjers  themselves  lieconie  opaque^  and  thus  afford  the  initial 
impulse  which  leads  to  the  opacity  of  the  entire  lens  (Becker). 

Others  suppise  that  senile  cataract  develops  from  altered  composition  of  the 
aqueous,  as  a  result  of  which  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capstiie  is  injured.  The 
alteration  of  the  aqueous  might  be  the  result  of  local  (senile)  i^hangee  in  the  cilkry 
processes  which  secrete  the  aqtieous  (Peters)  or  the  result  of  dist  lu'bance»  of  the  gen- 
eral metabolism,  o^  |5-,  such  as  occur  in  chronic  nephritis  (Michel)  or  from  accumulation 
of  toxic  decomposition -products  (cytotoxina)  in  the  iMKty  (Römeo').  Since  senile  cata- 
ract has  such  a  difTerent  aspect  in  different  cartes,  l>oth  at  its  outset  and  ala«.^  wlien 
the  opacity  of  the  len»  is  complete,  it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  which  at  present 
we  call  senile  cataract  are  not  all  duft  to  the  same  caiii»e. 

It  wa»  formerly  beUcved  that,  tho  cause  of  tiiabetic  cüiaroi^i  was  to  be  locjköd  for 
in  the  aljstraction  of  water;  for  if  a  fresh,  transparent  lens  with  uninjured  capsule  is 
laid  in  a  solution  of  sugar  (or  even  a  sohttion  of  satt),  the  lens  becomes  clouded,  ow* 
ing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  solution  absorbs  water  from  the  lens  with  avidity.  If  the 
upa<[ue  lens  is  then  put  back  in  plain  water  again,  it  again  becomes  cle^.  The  aame 
experiment,  can  alsf^  be  performed  upon  living  animals.  The  blood  in  the  vesaeb  of 
a  frog  is  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sugar  or  salt,  whereupon  the  lenses  become  opaque. 
Then,  if  the  frog  is  put  hack  again  into  the  water,  the  lensee  clear  t»p  once  more.  Upon 
the  basis  of  thc^e  experiments  it  was  assumed  that  in  diabetes  tho  fluids  of  the  eye, 
&ad  particularly  the  atjueous,  on  account  of  the  amoimt  of  sugar  they  contain,  act  by 
withdrawing  water  from  the  lens,  so  tliat  the  latter  becomes  opaque.  This  view  a|>- 
peared  to  be  eonfirme<l  by  tlie  fact  tliat  diabetic  cataract  occurs  only  w  hen  the  amoimt 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  Is  great*  More  recent  analyses  of  the  a<iue*>UJ*  in  diabetics  liave, 
however,  shown  that  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it  is  very  small,  mucli  smaller 
than  the  amount  required  to  produce  opacity  of  the  lens  in  the  experiments  cited. 
Hence,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  altered  composition  of  tlie  fluitis  of  the 
eye  is  accountable  for  diatietic  cataract,  neverthelesa,  the  action  of  this  factor  is  not  to  be 
ooneeived  ot  simply  as  an  abstraction  of  water,  but  as  being  due  to  more  complicata 
disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  the  nature  of  w laich  is  not  yet  eicaetly  knox^Ti. 

The  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  in  diabetica  is  often  found  to  present  a  marked 
degree  of  cedematoua  swelling,  even  when  the  iris  during  life  did  not  exhibit  any  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  (KamtK-ki),  Since  this  state  of  things  has  been  observed  only 
ia  diabetee},  it  nmst  be  attributed  to  this  disease^  and  is  perhaps  explainable  as  due 
10  the  action  of  the  altered  aquetvus  up*)n  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  a  similar  way  that  the  altered  nutrient  fliuds  which  enter  the  lens  lead  to  ita 
0^ification. 

A  form  of  cataract  which  really  depends  u]xm  the  abet ract ion  of  water  is  prob- 
gfa^y  thai  which  sometimc-s  makes  its  appearance  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera. 

Xhe  prognosis  of  diabetic  cataract,  as  far  as  tlve  operation  upon  it  is  concerned, 
^1^  liavorablc  than  in  senile  cataracts,  because  in  diabetes  wounds  show  less  ten- 
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dency  to  heal,  and,  moreover,  diabetes  predisposes  to  iritis.  Hence,  if  we  have  to  oper- 
ate upon  a  diabetic  cataract,  we  wait  until  by  suitable  treatment  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  said  that  in  diabetic 
cataracts  which  have  not  advanced  too  far  a  partial  disappearance  of  the  opacities 
has  sometimes  been  observed,  after  a  successful  treatment  of  the  diabetes  (by  the 
Carbbad  water  cure).  Such  cataracts,  therefore,  would  be  the  only  ones — and  they 
only  in  exceptional  cases — that  can  be  improved  by  medicinal  treatment.  [See,  how- 
ever, page  458,  Note.] 

Not  every  cataract  that  is  seen  in  a  diabetic  patient  is  a  diabetic  cataract.  Dia- 
betes being  of  common  occurrence  in  advanced  life,  it  often  happens  that  opacities 
of  the  lens  are  foimd  in  patients  affected  with  it.  Such  opacities  must  be  regarded 
as  senile  cataract,  if  they  exhibit  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  latter  and  the  slow 
development  characteristic  of  it. 

An  interesting  example  of  opacity  of  the  lens,  due  to  an  altered  composition  of 
the  nutrient  fluids,  is  naphthalinic  cataract  This  is  produced  when  naphthalin  is  ad- 
ministered to  rabbits.  Retinitis  develops  first  with  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  and 
subsequently  a  cataract  forms  (Bouchard).  So  also  in  man  retinitis  and  cataract 
have  been  seen  to  occur  after  the  application  of  naphtliol  ointments  (when  used  for 
skin  disease).  Other  forms  of  cataract  following  the  ingestion  of  poisons  are  those 
that  appear  in  ergotism,  rhaphania,  and  pellagra.  In  these  diseases  convulsions  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  poison.  The  same  is  true  of  tetany,  which  most  observ- 
ers are  inclined  to  attribute  to  auto-intoxication,  and 'in  which,  too,  cataract  may 
develop.  This  in  adults  takes  the  form  of  a  soft,  total  cataract,  in  children  perhaps 
that  of  a  lamellar  cataract  (see  page  444).  The  formation  of  cataract  also  occurs 
sometimes  in  connection  with  epileptic,  eclamptic  and  perhaps  even  hysterical 
convulsions. 

After  a  stroke  of  lightning  a  development  of  cataract  is  observed  which  is  variously 
referred  to  the  concussion,  to  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  lastly  to  the  chemical  (elec- 
trolytic) action  of  the  electric  spark.  According  to  experimental  investigations  by 
Hess,  electric  shocks  produce  in  animals  the  death  of  the  cells  of  the  capsular  epithe- 
lium— a  fact  which  would  supply  the  reason  for  the  formation  of  cataract  in  these 
cases. 

To  the  action  of  heat  is  ascribed  the  form  of  cataract  occurring  in  glass-blowers, 
who  during  their  work  expose  their  faces  to  the  heat  radiating  from  the  molten  glass. 

In  traumatic  cutaract  it  is  the  rule  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes  total, 
spreading  rapidly  from  the  site  of  the  wound  in  the  capsule  to  the  rest  of  the  lens. 
Exceptionally,  however,  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  opacity  of  the  lens  remains 
partial  or  indeed  actually  disappears  again.  For  this  to  occur,  the  capsule  wound  must 
be  very  small,  so  tliat  it  closes  quickly  and  the  aqueous  no  longer  has  access  to  the 
lens  fibers.  Most  favorably  situated  in  this  regard  are  those  capsular  wounds  that  lie 
behind  the  iris,  by  the  adhesion  of  which  to  the  wound  the  latter  is  very  soon  closed 
up.  In  such  cases  it  may  happen  that  a  circumscribed  opacity  remains  confined  to 
the  site  of  injury,  or,  if  a  foreign  body,  has  penetrated  the  lens,  is  found  only  along 
the  track  of  the  wound.  By  resorption  of  the  opaque  portions  the  opacity  itself  may 
even  in  part  clear  up  again.  Sometimes,  too,  as  a  consequence  of  injury,  stellate  an- 
terior or  posterior  cortical  cataracts  develop  which  may  likewise  remain  stationary 
or  may  even  retrogress  (see  page  445). 

If  the  two  eyes  are  of  a  different  color  (e.  g.,  one  has  a  brown,  the  other  a  blue 
iris  [heterochromia  iruivi]  it  may  happen  that  a  cataract  develops  in  one  of  them  and 
in  that  case  it  always  develops  in  the  lighter  eye  of  tlie  two.  In  the  absence  of  other 
cause«,  this  must  be  regarded  as  something  connected  with  the  lack  of  pigmentation 
in  the  lighter  eye;  it  being  assumed  that  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  is  at  the  bottom 
of  both  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true  that  nothing  more  definite  than  tliis  is  known 
regarding  such  a  disturbance  of  nutrition;  but  that  it  is  present  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  in  these  lighter-colored  eyes  we  [nearly]  always  find  the  evidence  of  a  chronic 
cyclitis  in  the  form  of  very  minute  deposits.  [See  page  280.]  Accordingly,  the  cataract 
in  these  eyes  is  to  be  put  under  the  category  of  complicated  cataracts. 
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D.    Treatment  of  Cataract, 

92.  No  kind  of  medicinal  treatment  is  effectual  against  cataract.^ 
An  improvement  of  the  sight  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  atropine  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  opacity  occupies  principally  the  pupillary  area 
of  the  lens.  In  that  case,  after  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  the  peripheral 
transparent  portion  of  the  lens  can  be  employed  for  vision. 

The  popular  remedies  and  quack  remedies  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  of  assistance  in  cataracts  are  mostly  such  as  contain  bella- 
donna,  and  act  favorably  upon  the  sight  in  the  way  just,  mentioned. 
The  improvement  thus  obtained,  however,  is  transient,  disappearing  as 
soon  as  the  peripheral  layers  are  implicated  in  the  opacity  by  the 
progress  of  the  cataract.  A  cure  of  cataract  can  be  secured  only  by 
operative  means.  The  indispensable  prerequisite  for  this  is  that  the 
light-perceiving  parts  (retina  and  optic  nerves)  should  be  healthy,  a 
matter  which  is  determined  by  careful  testing  of  the  Ught  perception 
(see  §  156). 

The  methods  of  operation  at  our  command  are  mainly  discission 
And  extraction.  Discission  is  chiefly  adapted  for  the  cataracts  of  young 
people  which  do  not  yet  contain  a  soUd  nucleus.  It  can  be  performed  in 
every  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  cataract,  and  hence,  too,  in  partial 
opacities  of  the  lens.  Moreover,  discission  is  indicated  in  membranous 
eataract,  not  to  effect  their  absorption,  which  would  be  impossible,  but 
to  tear  a  hole  in  them  (dilaceration).  The  indications  for  extraction 
will  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  the  description  of  the  methods 
for  performing  it  (§§  161,  162).  Extraction  gives  its  best  results  when 
the  cataract  is  ripe.  Hence  we  should  put  off  the  operation  until 
this  occurs;  provided  always  that  the  other  eye  retains  sufficiently 
good  sight  in  the  meantime.  But  if  the  other  eye  also  becomes  so 
clouded  that  the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  work,  the  cataract  may 
be  extracted  even  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Healing  then  takes  place  with 
a  good  result  as  in  ripe  cataract,  except  that  layers  of  transparent  cortex 
are  more  apt  to  remain  adherent  to  the  capsule  during  the  operation. 
These  afterwards  become  opaque,  so  that  a  secondary  cataract  is  formed 
which  requires  a  secondary  operation  (discission).  Different  operative 
methods  have  been  proposed  to  accelerate  the  process  of  ripening, 
Among  which  Förster's  (iridectomy  with  massage  of  the  lens,  §  157)  is 
the  most  employed. 

Cataracts  which  are  congenital  or  which  develop  in  childhood 
jghould  be  operated  upon  as  early  as  possible.  Children  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  discission  with  good  results  at  the  age  of  a 
few  weeks.  If  the  cataract  is  not  operated  upon,  the  development  of 
the  retina  is  arrested  and  amblyopia  ex  anopsia  is  produced  (§   105). 

'  [It  mems  possible  that  abtiorption  of  incipient  cataract,  which  nometimes  occurs  spontaneously 
may  be  effected  in  some  patients,  especially  those  of  a  plethoric  habit  and  of  rheumatic  tendencies, 
by  thorough-going  reduction  of  diet  and  measures  for  the  prevention  of  intestinal  auto-intoxica- 
tion (L.  Connor  and  others). — D.] 
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Consequently,  the  good  result  of  a  cataract  operation  that  is  performed 
at  a  later  date  is  comparatively  small  so  far  as  vision  is  concerned. 

In  traumatic  cataract  our  first  thought  should  be  to  combat  the  in- 
flammation which  usually  follows  the  injury.  Iced  compresses  are  of 
the  most  service  against  this  impending  inflammation,  and  also  against 
the  great  swelling  of  the  wounded  lens.  Removal  of  the  opaque  lens 
should  not  be  performed  at  once  except  when,  owing  to  its  own  great 
swelling,  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  inflammation  or  of  increase  of  tension. 
Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  put  off  the  operation  until  later,  lest  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  be  aggravated  or  brought  on  anew  by  it.  If 
we  wait  a  long  time,  often  a  great  part  of  the  cataract  is  absorbed 
spontaneously,  so  that  instead  of  extraction  a  simpler  operation  (discis- 
sion) can  be  performed.  So,  too,  in  comphcated  cataract  associated 
with  inflammatory  symptoms  we  had  better  await  the  decline  of  the 
inflammation  before  operating,  unless  imperative  indications  compel 
us  to  an  earlier  performance  of  the  operation. 

An  eye  which  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  lens  (aphakia),  hypermetropic  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  has,  moreover,  lost  its  power  of  accommodation,  so  that  dis- 
tinct vision  can  be  obtained  only  by  suitable  convex  glasses.    [See  §  163.] 

Shall  we  operate  upon  an  eye  affected  with  a  mature  cataract  if  the  other  still 
sees  well?  In  the  case  when  a  banning  development  of  a  cataract  is  already  present 
in  the  second  eye  this  question  is  evidently  to  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative.  To 
know  whether  we  shall  also  operate  when  the  second  eye  is  perfectly  healthy  and  gives 
us  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  formation  of  a  cataract,  we  must  ask  what  gain  the 
patient  would  derive  from  a  unilateral  cataract  operation.  How  is  vision  performed 
with  two  eyes,  one  of  which  has  its  lens  and  the  other  has  not?  In  that  case  a  very 
great  difference  exists  between  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes — that  is,  a  marked  degree 
of  anisometropia.  Binocular  single  vision  is  still  possible,  but  the  images  are  never 
sharp  and  distinct  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  of  correcting  the  aphakic  eye  by  a  corresponding  convex  glass,  and  thus  making 
both  eyes  alike,  proves  to  be  impracticable'  (see  §  150).  But,  though  the  patient  is 
not  able  to  use  the  operated  eye  for  distinct  vision  at  the  same  time  with  the  other, 
he  yet  derives  from  it  the  advantage  of  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision.  In  one- 
eyed  people  the  field  of  vision  for  the  single  eye  is  limited  toward  one  side  by  the  nose, 
while  the  man  who  sees  with  two  eyes  has  a  binocular  field  of  vision  which  stretches 
very  far  toward  both  sides.  An  eye  which  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  further- 
more, even  thougli  it  never  wears  a  proper  convex  glass,  nevertheless  retains  all  its 
functional  capacity,  so  that  it  can  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  other  eye  in  case  that 
should  become  unserviceable.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reserve  for  the  future.  If  we  had  left 
the  cataract  with  the  idea  of  not  operating  upon  it  until  something  had  happened  to 
the  other  eye,  we  might  perhaps  be  obliged  to  operate  upon  a  very  hypermature 
cataract  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Sometimes  we  operate  for  cataract  even  in  an  eye  which  lias  no  longer  perception 
of  light  and  hence  can  not  regain  any  sight — doing  this  merely  for  cosmetic  reasons 
in  order  to  give  the  pupil  its  natural  black  hue  again. 

Historical. — Cataract  was  already  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians.  On  account  of  the  gray  appearance  of  the  pupil,  they  denoted  it  by  the 
name  of  glaucoma,  which  word  in  the  course  of  time  has  changed  its  meaning.    The 

•  [Not  always.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  full  correction  has  been  succeiwfuUy  applied 
to  the  two  eye»  after  cataract  operation,  and  cases  in  which  this  can  be  done  are  probably  more  fre- 
<iuent  than  is  supposed  (see  Note  to  ^  150). — D.J 
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ancients  also  knew  the  operation  for  cataract,  which  they  performed  by  depressing 
the  opaque  lens  into  the  vitreous  by  means  of  a  needle  (depressio  cataract»).  Never- 
theless, they  had  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  in  that  they 
located  the  opacity  not  in  but  in  front  of  the  lens.  This  error  originated  from  the 
views  that  they  held  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  lens.  This  body,  bright  as  crys- 
tal, the  most  obvious  thing  when  the  eyeball  is  opened,  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  true  seat  of  vision,  the  percipient  organ,  such  as  now  we  know  the  retina  to 
be.  According  to  this  view,  the  loss  of  the  lens  would  necessarily  entail  complete 
blindness;  but  since  the  ancients  knew  that  in  the  operation  for  cataract  tlie  opacity 
is  removed  from  the  pupil,  and  nevertheless  the  sight  is  not  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  restored^  they  could  not  consistently  regard  the  opacity  as  located  in  the  lens.  They 
thought  the  opacity  which  they  depressed  into  the  vitreous  was  situated  in  front  of  the 
lens.  They  believed  that  it  originated  from  the  pouring  out  of  an  opaque  liquid  be- 
tween the  iris  and  lens,  and  hence  they  called  cataract  hypochyma  (vn-ö,  beneath,  and 
X^^t  I  pour)  or  suffusio,  suffusion.  Since  it  was  imagined  that  the  opaque  liquid  fell 
down  from  above  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  name  Cataracta  (cataract),  which  still  is 
usually  employed,  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages.  The  German  word  ''Staar"  is 
likewise  very  old.  The  expression  staraplint  (StaarbHnd)  occurs  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century.  It  means  really  eyes  which  are  starr  (rigid) — i.  e.,  fail  to  follow  objects  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  them.  Cataract  is  known  as  "grauer  Staar,"  on  account  of  the 
gray  color  of  the  pupil,  to  distinguish  it  from  "schwarzer  Staar" — ^i.  e.,  those  varie- 
ties of  blindness  in  which  the  pupil  remains  black  (blindness  due  to  disease  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye).    "Grüner  Staar"  is  glaucoma. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  true  nature  of  cataract  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Even  before  this,  one  or  two  savants,  hke  Mariotte  and  Boerhaave, 
recognized  the  real  situation  of  the  opacity,  without  their  doctrine's,  however,  obtaining 
general  acceptance.  In  the  year  1705,  Brisseau,  a  French  surgeon,  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  performing  an  autopsy  upon  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had  a  mature  cata- 
ract in  his  eye.  Brisseau  performed  depression  of  the  cataract  upon  the  cadaver  and 
then  opened  the  eye,  when  he  found  that  the  opacity  which  he  had  depressed  into  the 
vitreous  was  the  lens.  He  laid  his  observations,  together  with  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  before  the  French  Academy,  but  obtained  no  credence.  The  Academy 
confuted  him  by  holding  up  the  doctrines  of  Galen  in  regard  to  cataract.  It  was  not 
till  three  years  later,  when  new  proofs  had  been  brought,  that  the  Academy  recognized 
the  new  doctrine,  which  soon  found  general  acceptance. 

II.    Changes  of  Position  of  the  Lens. 

93.  Changes  of  position  of  the  lens  always  have  their  anatomical 
cause  in  changes  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  This  in  the  normal  eye  is 
tightly  stretched,  and  holds  the  lens  so  firmly  that  the  latter  remains 
perfectly  immovable  even  with  the  most  violent  motions  of  the  head. 
Hence,  any  tremor  of  the  lens,  and  still  more  any  displacement  of  it 
from  its  natural  position,  presuppose  a  relaxation  of  the  firmness  of 
this  attachment.  Such  a  relaxation  can  take  place  either  from  a  simple 
elongation  and  loosening  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  or  else  from  their 
rupture  or  complete  destruction.  Changes  of  this  sort  may  affect  either 
single  portions  or  the  entire  circumference  of  the  zonula. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  a  change  of  position  differ  according  as 
the  lens  is  only  displaced  a  little  (subluxation),  or  has  left  its  place  in 
the  fossa  patellaris  altogether  (luxation). 

(a)  Subluxation  may  consist  in  the  lens'  being  a  little  tilted,  so  that 
one  edge  of  it  looks  somewhat  forward,  the  opposite  one  somewhat 
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backward.  This  is  recognized  from  the  unequal  depth  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Another  sort  of  subluxation  is  produced  by  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  lens,  so  that  it  no  longer  lies  in  the  center  of  the  fossa  pa- 
tellaris.  In  this  case,  too,  the  anterior  chamber  is  unequally  deep. 
If,  for  example,  the  lens  is  somewhat  depressed,  the  anterior  chamber 
would  be  found  to  be  deeper  in  its '  upper  half,  shallower  below  (Fig. 
242).  Furthermore,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated  (and,  if  the  displace- 
ment is  marked,  without  this)  we  can  see  the  edge  of  the  lens.  This, 
in  the  example  above  selected  of  depression  of  the  lens,  would  run 
transversely  across  the  pupil,  forming  an  arch  which  is  convex  upward. 


Fia.  242. — Subluxation  of  the  Lens.    Schematic. 

The  lens  has  sunk  so  far  downward  that  its  upper  edge  is  visible  in  the  pupil.  In  ooneequMiee 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  lonula,  the  lens  bulges  strongly,  and  is  in  contact  by  its  lower  border  with  the 
ciliary  processes:  moreover,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  is  pressed  forward  by  it.  Above,  on  the  contrary, 
the  anterior  chamber,  owing  to  recession  of  the  iris,  is  abnormally  deep.  Of  the  beam  of  raya  emitted 
by  the  luminous  point  O,  a  portion  goes  through  the  aphakic  part,  a,  of  the  pupil;  these  rays,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  absence  of  the  lens,  are  insufficiently  refracted,  so  that  they  come  to  a  focus  behind  the 
retina  at  /,  and  form  upon  the  retina  a  diffusion  circle,  6.  That  portion  of  the  beam  passing  throiiäi 
the  section,  I,  of  the  pupil,  which  contains  the  lens,  undergoes  excessive  refraction  on  account  of  the 
increased  convexitjr  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  intersect  in  front  of  the  retina  at  /i,  and  form  upon  the 
retina  a  diffusion  circle,  bi.  This  latter  gets  to  lie  below  the  fovea  centralis  (and  below  the  (uffusion 
circle,  b),  because  all  rays  passing  through  the  lens  undergo  a  deviation  downward  on  account  of  the 
prismatic  action  of  the  latter.  Thus  two  images  of  the  point  O  are  produced  upon  the  retina.  The 
monocular  diplopia  thus  caused  is  not,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  two  sorts  of  refraction  present  in 
the  area  of  the  pupil,  but  is  the  result  of  the  prismatic  action  of  the  margin  of  the  lens. 

That  part  of  the  pupil  which  is  situated  above  it,  and  which  has  no  lens 
(Fig.  242,  a)  would  be  a  deep  black,  while  the  lower  part  (Z)  which  con- 
tains the  lens  would  be  faintly  gray.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
even  the  most  transparent  lens  reflects  some  light.  Really,  therefore, 
the  normal  pupil  is  not  perfectly  black,  but  of  a  very  dark  gray — a  fact 
which  one  can  convince  himself  of  in  those  cases  in  which,  through  dis- 
placement of  the  lens,  one  part  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  and  therefore  is 
of  a  pure  black. 

In  both  cases — that  is,  when  the  lens  is  tilted  and  when  it  is  later- 
ally displaced,  conditions  which  are  often  combined — there  occurs  in 
movements  of  the  eye  tremor  of  the  inadequately  attached  lens  and  with 
the  lens  of  the  iris  also  (iridodonesis). 
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(6)  Luxation  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  leaving  the  fossa  patellaris 
altogether,  either  by  prolapsing  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  by  reced- 
ing into  the  vitreous. 

A  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  readily  recognizable 
troxn  its  shape.  This  is  more  convex  than  usual  because  the  lens  is  no 
longer  kept  flat  by  the  tense  zonula.  It  therefore  assumes  its  maximum 
convexity,  as  it  does  upon  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation.  If 
the  lens  is  transparent,  its  edges  appear  like  a  curved  line  of  golden 
luster,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  a  great  drop  of  oil  were  lying  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  is  deeper,  especially  below,  where  the 
iris  is  pressed  backward  by  the  lens. 

Luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  occurs  more  frequently  than 
luxation  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  then  is  deep 
because  of  the  recession  of  the  iris,  which  is  tremulous.  The  pupil  is 
of  a  pure  black.  The  lens,  itself,  if  opaque,  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized deep  down  even  with  the  naked  eye;  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  required  in  order  to  discover  it.  It  is  either  attached 
to  some  spot  of  the  fundus  by  means  of  exudates,  or  it  floats  about  freely 
in  the  vitreous  (Cataracta  natans). 

Every  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails  a  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  If  the  lens  still  lies  within  the  pupillary  area,  the  eye  becomes 
very  myopic,  because  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  the  lens  as- 
sumes its  maximum  convexity.  Added  to  this  is  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  astigmatism,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  lens,  either  from 
being  tilted  or  being  laterally  displaced,^  refracts  the  light  with  unequal 
strength  in  the  different  meridians  (regular  astigmatism);  or  the  re- 
fractive power  may  even  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  same  me- 
ridian (irregular  astigmatism).  The  astigmatism  attains  its  maximum 
when  the  lens  is  so  greatly  displaced  that  its  edge  is  visible  in  the  pupil, 
the  latter  thus  consisting  of  a  portion  which  does,  and  one  of  which 
does  not,  contain  the  lens.  In  such  a  case,  moreover,  double  vision — 
monocular  diplopia — is  present;  for  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens 
act  like  a  prism,  whose  refracting  edge  corresponds  to  the  equator  of 
the  lens.  By  reason  of  this,  the  rays  passing  through  the  lens  are  de- 
viated, so  that  two  images  (6  and  fep  Fig.  242)  of  one  object  (0)  are 
formed  upon  the  retina.  Neither  of  these  is  distinct.  The  image  (b) 
produced  by  the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  corresponds  to  that  formed 
by  a  very  hypermetropic  eye,  and  would  require  a  convex  lens  to  make 
it  distinct.  The  image  (fej)  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the  pupil  which 
contains  the  lens  is  that  of  a  myopic  eye,  and  could  be  made  distinct 
by  means  of  a  concave  lens.  Furthermore,  disturbance  of  vision  niay 
be  produced  by  the  development  of  opacity  in  the  subluxated  lens. 

In  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  the  eye  acts  like  an  aphakic 
one,  and,  if  no  further  complications  are  present,  sees  well  with  the  cor- 


'  [Or  from  being  unequally  relaxed  (in  cases  of  partial  rupture  of  the  lonula). — D.J 
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reeling  convex  glasses.  Indeed,  in  the  old  method  of  cataract  operation 
by  depression,  a  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  was  produced  de- 
signedly in  order  to  increase  the  sight. 

Dislocations  of  the  lens  usually  entail  secondary  consequences  which 
may  be  extremely  disastrous  to  the  eye.  Subluxations  often  in  time 
change  into  complete  luxations,  the  vibrating  lens  constantly  pulling 
upon  the  zonula  and  gradually  causing  it  to  atrophy.  While  subluxated 
lenses  often  remain  transparent  for  a  long  time,  luxated  lenses  usually 
soon  become  opaque.  Moreover,  dislocated  lenses  are  often  opaque  to 
start  with,  this  being  particularly  the  case  in  spontaneous  luxations. 
The  worst  complications  are  irido-cyclitis  and  increase  of  tension  (sec- 
ondary glaucoma).  The  most  dangerous  form  of  luxation  of  the  lens 
is  that  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  case  the  cornea  becomes 
opaque  wherever  the  lens  is  applied  to  its  pos- 
terior surface,  and  the  eye,  for  the  most  part, 
undergoes  speedy  destruction  through  irido- 
cyclitis or  increase  of  tension.  On  the  other 
hand,  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  is 

the  form  best  tolerated,  especially  if  the  lens,     ^^^  243— Ectopia  Pumllä 
as  time  goes  on,  becomes  smaller  through  resorp-        et  Lentib.   Riqht  Erie, 
tion.     In  fact,  in  the  depression  of  cataract,  one         The  pupH  u  pretty  wide 
used  to  count  upon  this  tolerance  of  the  eye     ^^Tfs^i^^il^'^l^^', 
toward  the  lens  when  depressed  into  the  vitreous.     Jhe  broader  nami  portion  of 

'^  ....  the  ins  aiapiays  the  contraction 

With     respect     to    etiology    a     dlStmctlOn     is       furrows.    The  lens  U  slightly 

...  *■  '.11  •       1     1'   1  cloudy,  smaller  than  normal, 

made  between  congenital  and  acquired  disloca-     and  displaced  in  a  direction 

. .  r  i.1.     1  opposite  to  that  of  the  pupil, 

tlOnS  of  the  lens.  thatis.  nasally. 

(a)  Congenital  dislocations  consist  in  a  lat- 
eral displacement  (subluxation)  of  the  lens,  which  is  known  as  ectopia 
lentis  (Fig.  243).  The  displacement  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
zonula  is  of  unequal  width  in  different  directions.  Most  frequently 
the  lens  is  found  to  be  displaced  upward,  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  being 
shortest  above,  longest  below.  For  the  most  part,  too,  the  volume  of  the 
lens  is  somewhat  smaller  In  after  years  the  ectopia  usually  increases, 
and  even  passes  over  into  a  condition  of  total  luxation.  Ectopia  of 
the  lens  is  ordinarily  present  in  both  eyes  and  symmetrically  in  both. 
Very  often  it  is  of  hereditary  origin. 

(b)  The  acquired  dislocations  of  the  lens  develop  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  trauma  or  spontaneously.  Traumatic  dislocations  are  princi- 
pally caused  by  contusion  of  the  eyeball  (for  the  mechanism  of  the 
luxation,  see  page  359).  Every  variety  of  subluxation  and  luxation 
may  be  thus  produced,  according  as  the  zonula  is  simply  torn  into  or  is 
entirely  torn  through.  If  the  tunics  of  the  eye  are  ruptured,  the  lens 
may  even  be  expelled  entirely  from  the  eye.  Among  traumatic  luxa- 
tioas  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  word  may  l>e  reckoned  those 
which  develop  when  perforation  of  a  corneal  ulcer  takes  place  very 
rapidly;    in  this  case  if  the  perforation  is  only  large  enough,  the  lens 
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may  even  be  discharged  through  it  externally.  Spontaneoria  disloca- 
tions take  their  origin  from  a  gradual  softening  and  disintegration  of 
the  zonula.  The  lens  then  owing  to  its  weight  sinks  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  at  length  undergoes  complete  prolapse  into  the  vitre- 
ous. The  atrophy  of  the  zonula  develops  as  a  result  of  liquefaction 
of  the  vitreous,  and  hence  occurs  especially  in  myopia  of  high  degree, 
in  chorioiditis,  and  in  detachment  of  the  retina.  Again,  the  shrink- 
ing of  a  hypermature  cataract  may  cause  stretching  of  the  zonula  with 
consequent  atrophy  of  it,  and  thus  give  rise  to  spontaneous  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens,  so  that  the  sight  which  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
cataract  is  restored  without  an  operation.  If  for  any  reason  the  zonula 
is  already  atrophic,  the  final  impulse  leading  to  total  luxation  is  fre- 
quently afforded  by  a  very  insignificant  traumatism — in  fact,  even  by 
bending  over,  sneezing,  etc. 

Treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails 
no  further  injurious  consequences  besides  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
consists  in  the  prescribing  of  suitable  glasses.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  or  of  secondary  glaucoma  are  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  lens,  extraction  of  the  latter,  if  feasible,  is  indi- 
cated. Extraction  is  most  readily  performed  in  luxation  of  the  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber;  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  absolutely  required, 
since  otherwise  the  eye  is  lost.  In  subluxation,  the  removal  of  the  lens 
is  often  difficult  or  even  miscarries  altogether,  because  prolapse  of  the 
vitreous  occurs  on  account  of  the  defective  structure  of  the  zonula. 
Discission  of  a  subluxated  lens  may  be  tried,  but  is  not  often  successful, 
because  the  lens,  being  imperfectly  attached,  gives  way  before  the 
discission  needle.  The  extraction  of  a  lens  floating  in  the  vitreous  is 
impossible.  In  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  all  we  can  do  is  to  combat  the  inflammation  or  the  increase 
in  tension  by  means  of  an  iridectomy.  If  an  eye  which  is  already 
blind  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  pain  due  to  luxation  of  the  lens, 
enucleation  is  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  pain  and  averting  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  affection  of  the  other  eye. 

A  transparent,  luxated  lens  looks  differently,  according  as  we  regard  it  by  re- 
flected or  transmitted  light.  By  reflected  light  the  lens  appears  faintly  gray,  and  its 
edge  has  a  golden  luster,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  self-luminous  body.  This  is  so  because 
the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  in  front  and  enter  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens 
undergo  total  reflection  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter;  for  at  this  spot  they  pass 
from  a  denser  medium  (the  lens)  into  a  rarer  medium  (the  vitreous),  and  hence  are 
refracted  away  from  the  normal  of  incidence;  but  as,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  fall 
very  obliquely  u[X)n  the  posterior  lenticular  surface  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  they  un- 
dergo t^ital  reflection.  They  accordingly  do  not  continue  their  course  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye,  but  return  to  the  observer,  who  therefore  sees  the  edge  of  the  lens  shine. 
By  trannmittod  light — in  examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope — the  edge  of  the  lens 
for  tlie  «ame  reason  appears  black,  because  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  fundus, 
wlmmvtir  it  tnivorses  the  lens  near  its  edge,  is  so  greatly  deflected  by  the  strong  pris- 
tiuitU'.  tu'A'um  of  the  lattor  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens,  that  it  fails  to  reach 
Urn  tty4i  of  the  ol>8erver,  in  case  he  is  stationed  straight  in  front  of  the  eye.    Hence  the 
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border  of  the  lens  appears  unillumined.  But  if  the  observer's  eye  is  made  to  pass 
slowly  toward  the  side  of  the  lens  opposite  the  unillumined  edge,  a  point  is  finally 
reacl]^  where  the  rays  pass  that  are  transmitted  through  this  edge;  and  then  the 
latter  appears  of  a  shining  red,  while  the  rest  of  the  lens  appears  unillumined  (Dimmer). 

In  making  an  examination  with  the  inverted  image,  we  may  often,  in  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  lens,  see  some  portion  of  the  fundus — e.  g.,  the  papilla — double,  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  afifected  eye  itself  sees  external  objects  double. 

If  the  lens  has  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber ,  it  produces  through  irritation 
of  the  iris  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  iridis.  The  pupil  consequently  contracts,  so  that 
the  return  of  the  lens  into  the  posterior  chamber  is  cut  ofif.  It  may  even  happen  that 
on  account  of  this  spasm  the  lens  is  held  tight  at  the  moment  when  it  is  endeavoring 
to  make  its  w^ay  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  lens  is  then  jammed 
in  the  pupil,  and  consequently  violent  symptoms  of  irritation  are  at  once  set  up.  But 
there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  lens  can  slip  through  the  pupil  so  easily  that  it  is  foimd 
sometimes  in  front  of,  sometimes  behind,  the  iris.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  able  to 
produce  this  change  of  place  voluntarily.  He  can  bring  the  lens  into  the  anterior 
chamber  by  bending  his  head  forward  and  shaking  it,  while  to  bring  the  lens  back 
again  behind  the  iris  ho  has  to  lie  upon  his  back.  In  this  case,  of  course,  we  are  always 
dealing  with  lenses  of  diminished  diameter,  which  can  pass  through  the  pupil  without 
difficulty.  In  some  instances  such  movable  lenses  are  still  attached  to  the  zonula, 
which  is  then  greatly  elongated.  If  in  such  a  case  we  were  obliged  to  extract  the  lens, 
we  would  first  bring  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  appropriate  manoeuvre.  Then 
if  we  cause  the  pupil  to  contract  behind  the  lens  by  employing  a  miotic,  we  have,  as 
it  were,  imprisoned  the  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  will  be  able  imder  ordinary 
circumstances  to  remove  it  with  ease.  However,  these  cases  in  which  the  lens  shows 
such  a  great  capacity  for  making  excursions  belong  to  the  rare  exceptions.  The  rule 
is,  that  a  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  stays  there,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  inflammation  which  it  excites,  becomes  attached  by  exudates  to  the  cornea 
and  iris. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  which  develops  in  subluxation  of  the  lens,  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  myopia  and  regular  astigmatism,  can  be  corrected  by  glasses,  but  the  irreg- 
ular astigmatism  can  not  be.  If  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  so  great  that  a  part  of 
the  pupu  is  aphakic,  we  liave  the  choice  of  correcting  either  the  aphakic  portion  of  the 
pupU  with  a  convex  glass  or  the  portion  of  the  pupil  that  contains  the  lens  with  a  con- 
cave glass.  We  recommend  to  the  patient  the  form  of  correction  which  gives  the  better 
sight.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  better  correction,  it  is  indicated  to  enlarge  the 
aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  by  an  iridectomy,  and  so  make  the  eye  like  one  desti- 
tute of  a  lens. 

Spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  occurs  in  edasies  either  of  the 
eyeball  as  a  whole  or  of  its  anterior  segments — hence  in  hydrophthalmus,  in  staphylo- 
mata  of  the  cornea,  and  in  anterior  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  The  luxation  takes 
place  because,  as  a  result  of  tlie  bulging  out  of  the  wall  of  the  eyeball,  the  space  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body  becomes  enlarged,  so  that  the  zonula 
is  stretched  and  finally  atrophies.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  lens  has  become 
adherent  to  a  corneal  cicatrix,  so  as  to  become  more  and  more  tilted  as  the  cicatrix 
expands.  So,  too,  the  lens  is  sometimes  drawn  out  of  its  place  by  exudates  in  the 
vitreous,  which  attach  themselves  to  its  posterior  surface  and  afterward  shrink.  Lastly, 
the  dislocation  of  the  lens  due  to  tumors  (gliomata  and  sarcomata)  pressing  upon  it 
(Fig.  195)  may  be  also  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

By  lenticonus  is  meant  a  rare,  usually  congenital,  anomaly  of  the  lens,  which 
presents  a  conical  prominence  upon  its  anterior  or  posterior  surface. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
DISEASES   OF  THE  VITREOUS 

Anatomy. 

M,  The  vitreous  (corpus  vitreum)  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  gelat- 
inous mass  which  fills  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye.  On  its  anterior 
aspect  it  has  a  depression  (the  fossa  patellaris),  in  which  rests  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lens.  By  its  other  aspects  the  vitreous  is  appUed 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  retina. 

The  vitreous  consists  of  a  clear  liquid  substance  inclosed  in  the 
meshes  of  an  equally  transparent  reticulum — the  framework  of  the 
vitreous.  In  the  fetal  eye  the  vitreous  is  traversed  from  behind  for- 
ward by  a  canal,  its  central  canal  (canalis  hyaloideus,  canalis  Cloqueti), 
which  begins  at  the  papilla  oi  the  optic  nerve  and  extends  to  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  lens,  and  in  which  runs  the  hyaloid  artery.  In  the  fully 
developed  eye  this  canal,  so  far  as  it  is  present  at  all,  probably  serves  as 
a  lymph  channel  (see  page  294).  The  vitreous  contains  cells,  vitreous 
cells,  which  have  a  varying  (rounded  or  branched)  shape,  and  are  found 
particularly  in  its  outer  layers.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  emigrated 
white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  traveled  into  the  vitreous  (Schwalbe). 
The  external  envelope  of  the  vitreous  is  formed  by  the  structureless 
hyaloid  membrane.  It  is  only  in  the  fetus  that  it  has  vessels,  which 
are  found  in  its  outer  layer  (see  page  312).  In  the  fully  developed 
eye  the  vitreous  is  destitute  of  vessels,  and  hence  is  dependent  for  its 
metabolism  upon  the  surrounding  tissues,  principally  the  uvea.  Accord- 
ingly, affections  of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  eye,  such  as  retinitis  and 
chorioiditis,  always  result  in  an  implication  of  the  vitreous. 

Diseases  of  the  Vitreous. 

1.  Ofiacities. — These  are  sometimes  small  and  sharply  circum- 
ficribed,  sometimes  of  large  size.  The  former,  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance under  the  form  of  dots,  flocculi,  threads,  or  membranes,  are 
what  are  called  opacities  of  the  vitreous  in  the  narrow  sense  (opaci- 
iaien  corporis  vitrei).  The  patient  himself  perceives  them  entoptically, 
MOCfinfi;  black  Hf)cck8  of  various  shape  (muscae  volitantes)  floating  before 
\m  ey<!H  (myodesopsia).^  In  addition,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
viMual  acuity,  which  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  marked  the 
opnniUm  are. 

Thij  muHc.  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  generally  exudates  depos- 
itud  then?  in  tlio  course  of  inflammations  of  the  uvea  or  retina;    but 


'  From  Mw*«,  a  fly.  and  oi^i^,  vision;    hence  properly  written  myiodesopsia. 
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hemorrhages,  taking  place  from  the  vessels  of  these  membranes  into 
the  vitreous,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  injuries,  may  also 
give  rise  to  opacities  of  the  latter. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  size  and  the  age  of  the  opacities. 
Recent  opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  absorbed,  so  that  the  vitreous 
becomes  perfectly  clear  again.  Old  opacities,  on  the  contrary,  usually 
resist  all  treatment.  As  regards  extravasations  of  blood,  the  smaller 
ones  may  be  completely  absorbed,  but  large-sized  ones  always  leave 
considerable  and  permanent  opacities. 

The  treatment,  which  is  successful  only  in  recent  cases,  consists  in 
the  employment  of  remedies  which  accelerate  absorption.  Among 
these  are  potassium  iodide  or  other  remedies  containing  iodine,  mer- 
cury, diaphoretics,  and  mild  purgatives.  Of  the  last  named,  saline 
purgatives,  especially  the  saline  mineral  waters — e.  g.,  of  the  Kreuz- 
brunnen  of  Marienbad — are  particularly  employed.  Repeated  para- 
centesis of  the  anterior  chamber  may  also  be  of  service  by  stimulating 
the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  eye;  and  subconjunctival  injections  of 
a  5-  to  10-per-cent  salt  solution  (one-half  or  a  whole  syringeful)  act  in 
the  same  way. 

Large-sized  exudates  which  sometimes  fill  the  vitreous  originate 
in  severe  inflammations  of  the  ciliary  body,  retina,  and  chorioid  (see 
page  335,  et  seq.).  They  may  be  seen,  if  the  media  are  otherwise  clear 
enough,  by  lateral  illumination  under  the  form  of  gray  or  yellowish 
masses  situated  behind  the  lens.  The  plastic  exudates  become  organ- 
ized, shrink  up,  and  thus  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  while  the  puru- 
lent exudates  for  the  most  part  are  transformed  into  a  panophthalmitis, 
i.  e.,  are  evacuated  externally  after  perforating  the  sclera,  and  terminate 
in  phthisis  bulbi. 

2.  Liquefaction  of  the  Vitreous  (Syncliysis^  Corporis  Vitrei). — 
When  observing  opacities  of  the  vitreous  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we 
see  that  most  of  them  float  about  freely  in  the  vitreous.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  framework  of  the  vitreous  must  have  been  destroyed, 
so  that  this  body  itself  is  converted  into  a  perfectly  liquid  mass.  In 
operations  we  often  have  an  opportunity  of  directly  convincing  our- 
selves of  the  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous,  which  w^e  see  flowing  out 
under  the  form  of  a  viscid,  usually  yellow-colored  liquid.  Liquefac- 
tion of  the  vitreous  occurs  as  a  simple  senile  change,  but  when  of 
greater  extent  it  is  the  result  of  disease  of  the  adjacent  membranes, 
which  are  concerned  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous — that 
is,  it  occurs  chiefly  in  disease  of  the  ciliary  body,  also  in  retinitis,  cho- 
rioiditis, myopia  of  high  degree,  ectatic  eyes,  etc. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  con- 
sists in  the  gradual  diminution  in  volume,  which  the  altered  vitreous 
may  undergo  and  which  manifests  itself  in  a  diminished  tension  of 
the   eye.    In   such    cases,    detachment    of   the   retina   and   afterward 

*  From  ovv,  together,  and  x^**»  I  pour. 
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even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  may  supervene.  Another  consequence  of 
the  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  is  that  the  zonula  becomes  softened 
and  atrophic.  By  this  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  lens,  and  later 
on  even  its  spontaneous  dislocation  are  produced. 

3.  Foreign  Bodies  in  tlie  Vitreous. — These  usually  excite  vio- 
lent inflammation — irido-cyclitis  or  panophthalmitis — by  which  the  eye 
is  destroyed.  In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  a  foreign  body  is 
tolerated,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  for  years,  either  free  or  enveloped  in  an 
exudate,  within  the  otherwise  clear  vitreous.  Even  in  these  cases, 
however,  inflammation  may  still  set  in,  even  after  a  long  time  has 
elapsed,  and  destroy  the  eye.  Foreign  bodies  which  have  but  recently 
entered  the  vitreous  we  try  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible.  The  chief 
ones  that  afford  a  prospect  of  doing  this  successfully  are  chips  of  iron, 
since  magnets  may  be  employed  for  their  removal  (see  page  265),  while 
the  removal  of  other  foreign  bodies  is  usually  effected  only  by  a  happy 
accident.  If  violent  inflammation  has  already  set  in,  there  is  usually 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  perform  enucleation  to  avert  a  sympathetic 
affection. 

Among  foreign  bodies  in  the  broader  sense  may  also  be  reckoned 
lenses  luxated  into  the  vitreous  and  also  the  Cysticercus,  both  of  which, 
like  foreign  bodies  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  give  rise  to  se- 
vere inflammation.  The  Cysticercus  may  be  removed  by  a  section 
made  in  the  sclera.  If  this  is  not  done  in  season,  or  not  done  success- 
fully, the  eye  is  gradually  destroyed  by  irido-cyclitis,  and  eventually  has 
to  be  enucleated  on  account  of  the  constantly  occurring  inflammatory 
attacks. 

Of  the  hyaloid  artery  normally  the  only  thing  that  is  left  in  the  newborn  infant 
18  a  short  and  slender  cord,  which,  moreover,  disappears  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
Exceptionally,  however,  larger  remnants  of  the  artery  remain  for  life.  A  persistent 
hyaloid  artery  ordinarily  appears  imder  the  form  of  a  gray  filament  that  stretches 
from  the  papilla  out  into  the  vitreous,  and  may  even  reach  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens.  In  typical  cases  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  connection  between  the  fila- 
ment and  the  central  vessels  that  emerge  at  the  papilla,  and  in  this  demonstration  is 
found  the  surest  means  of  distinguishing  between  this  remnant  of  fetal  life  and  ]>atho- 
logical  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  which  may  in  other  respects  have  a  similar  shape  and 
pomtirm.  8f>metimes  instead  of  a  filament  a  wider  tubular  structure  is  observed,  ex- 
tending out  from  behind  forward  in  the  axis  of  the  vitreous.  This  represents  the  hya- 
Und  canal  (also  called  CloqueVs  canal),  whose  walls,  owing  to  some  abnormality  in 
their  «tnicture,  are  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  congenital  anomaly,  as 
well  h»  tlie  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  is  frequently  associated  with  opacities  in  the 
powterior  prirtions  of  the  lens  (posterior  polar  and  cortical  cataract).  In  many  animals 
--e.  g.,  in  the  frog  and  in  many  snakes  and  fishes — ^the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  persist 
during  life. 

Tim  embryonic  vitreous  contains  a  great  abundance  of  cells,  and  is  hence  opaque. 
TIj«  t^\in  aft/5r\%ard  disappear,  but  opaque  remnants  of  them  remain  in  the  vitreous, 
mnd  ntny  \ni  fjerc:<jived  entoptically  as  muscas  volitantes.  These  physiological  opacities 
//f  ifm  viimtniH  appear  under  the  form  of  transparent  filaments  or  of  strings  of  pearls 
ipf  of  Nffiall  iUH'.euli,  wliich  move  not  only  with  the  eye,  but  also  spontaneously.  We  see 
tliM  yttry  rttmiily  if  we  look  suddenly  upward  and  then  hold  the  eye  still,  when  the 
ofMusliim  nink  slowly  down.     They  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  entoptic  images 
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which  are  produced  by  opacities  in  the  lens,  as  these  always  remain  in  the  same  place 
in  the  field  of  view.  Physiological  muscae  voUtantes  are  not  at  all  obvious,  so  that 
most  men  are  not  aware  of  their  existence  in  their  ej-es.  To  percei\*e  them  we  look 
at  a  imiformly  illuminated  surface — ^for  instance,  the  sky — through  a  stenope^ic  aper> 
ture  (a  minute  hole  made  by  sticking  a  needle  through  a  piece  of  black  paperV  Thteif 
are  usually  better  percei\'ed  by  myopic  eyes.  As  soon  as  such  muscse  >*olitantes  be- 
come so  distinct  as  to  continually  force  themseh'es  upon  the  attention  and  to  become 
troublesome  to  the  patient,  tliey  excite  the  suspicion  of  their  being  pathological  opaci- 
ties of  the  vitreous.*  To  discover  them  the  ophthalmoscope  is  used. 

When  the  opacities  are  faint,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  {Jane  mirror  and  place  behind 
it  a  strong  lens  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye  we  are  exam- 
ining. Generally,  too,  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  required.  Seen  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, opacities  of  the  vitreous  appear  like  dark  dots  or  filaments  or  membranes 
floating  about  in  the  vitreous.  Very  minute  opacities  afford  the  picture  of  an  extremdy 
fine  stippling  of  the  vitreous  (**  vitreous  dust "). 
If  the  opacities  are  still  more  minute,  they  can 
no  longer  be  perceived  as  discrete  points; 
nothing  but  a  uniform  obscuration  of  the 
fundus  is  obserA^ed  (diffuse  opacity  of  the 
vitreous).  The  more  numerous  the  opacities 
are  the  more  hazy  the  fundus  appears,  the 
pupil  at  the  same  time  looking  redder  than 
usual  (as  any  bright  background  appears  red 
behind  a  cloudy  medium — e.  g.,  the  rising  sun 
on  a  cloudy  morning).  With  very  dense 
opacities,  nothing  is  got  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope but  a  feeble  red  reflection  from  tlie 
pupil, or  t  he  lat  ter  may  even  be  perfectly  dark. 

In  synehysis  scintiUans  particles  are  seen 
that  look  like  golden  spangles  floating  about 
in  the  vitreous,  and  which  fall  like  a  shower 
of  gold  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  when  the 
eye  is  held  still.  These  are  formed  of  crystals 
whose  surfaces  being  smooth  reflect  the  light 
strongly.  They  usually  consist  of  Cholesterin, 
sometimes  also  of  tyrosin,  margarin,  and 
phosphates.  These  crystals  are  sometimes 
found  in  eyes  tliat  are  otherwise  healthy 
(especially  in  elderly  people),  without   causing   any  essential  disturbance  of  vision. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  the  remaitis  of  exudates.  The  more  minut©  opacities 
consist  of  masses  of  cells  or  pigment  granules  or  filaments.  The  larger  exudates,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  undergo  resorption,  become  organized  into  membranes,  cords,  or  even 
pretty  large  masses  of  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels 
may  even  take  place,  which  run  from  the  retinal  vessels  into  the  vitreous,  and  can  be 
made  out  there  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Exudates  in  the  vitreous  do  not 
originate  in  the  latter  itself,  but  from  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  (uvea  and 
retina)  surrounding  it.  The  disturbance  of  vision  which  is  set  up  by  a  recent  cyclitis, 
chorioiditis,  or  retinitis,  is  in  large  part  attributable  to  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous, 
which  is  present  at  the  same  time.  Primary  inflammation  (hyaliiis)  of  the  vitreous, 
which  not  only  is  devoid  of  vessels,  but  also  contains  scarcely  any  cellular  elements, 
can  not  be  assumed  to  exist. 

Opacities  also  form  as  the  result  of  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous.  These  occur 
after  injuries  and  also  spontaneously  in  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and  myopia  of  high 
degree,  and,  furthermore,  are  not  infrequent  in  old  people  with  atheromatous  vessels. 
Sometimes,  too,  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  healthy  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous 
are  observed,  which  appear  spontaneously,  recur  repeatedly,  and  permeate  the  vit- 


[Fio.   244. — Persistent    Htaloid    Astkrt 
( Lang  and  Collins) .  From  N  orris  and  Oliv w. 
Shrunken  globe  in  which  a  tag  of  a  persist- 
ent liyaloid  artery  was  found  adherent  to  optic 
ner\'e  on  pathological  examination. — D.J 
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CHAPTER  X. 
DISEASES   OF   THE   RETINA. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

95.  The  retina  is  a  thin  membrane  which  in  the  living  eye  is  per- 
fectly transparent  and  of  a  purplish-red  color.  This  latter  depends 
upon  the  visual  purple  contained  in  the  rods  (Boll).  After  death  the 
retina  becomes  very  rapidly  opaque,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  the  visual 
purple  is  bleached  out  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  retina  in  the 
eye  of  a  cadaver  appears  under  the  form  of  a  very  frail  white  mem- 
brane. In  the  living  retina,  too,  pathological  changes  manifest  them« 
selves  at  once  by  a  loss  of  transparency,  just  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
other  transparent  tissues  Hke  the  cornea,  lens,  and  vitreous.  Thanks 
to  this  property,  we  discover  even  minute  alterations  in  these  organs 
very  early. 

There  are  two  points  that  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  retina 
when  in  situ.  One  is  a  small  white  disk,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  and  from  which  the  vessels  of  the  retina 
emanate;  this  is  the  point  of  entrance  or  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
papilla  nervi  optid.  The  second  spot  occupies  precisely  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  faint  yellow  color.  It  is 
hence  called  the  yellow  spot,  the  macula  lutea.  In  its  center  is 
found  a  small  depression,  the  fovea  of  the  retina,  or  fovea  centralis 
(/,  Fig.  145). 

If  we  try  to  lift  the  retina  from  the  subjacent  chorioid  by  means 
of  a  forceps,  we  see  that  it  is  connected  with  its  bed  only  at  two  places. 
One  of  these  is  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  other  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  retina.  The  latter  is  formed  by  a  zigzag  line,  and  hence 
bears  the  name  of  the  ora  serrata  (o  o,  Fig.  145).  The  same  line  also 
represents  the  boundary  between  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  body,  and 
extends  farther  forward  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side.  Ex- 
cept at  the  two  spots  just  named,  the  retina  everywhere  simply  lies 
upon  the  chorioid  without  being  attached  to  it. 

A  histological  examination  of  the  retina  shows  that  it  arises  from 
the  optic  nerve,  the  fibers  of  which  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
form  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina,  the  fiber  layer  (Figs.  263,  1;  246 
B.  X).  The  most  external  layer,  that  of  the  rods  and  cones  (Fig.  263, 
8;  Fig.  245,  II),  is  the  light- perceiving  stratum  of  the  retina.  For  the 
rays  of  light  to  get  to  it,  they  must  pass  through  all  the  other  layers, 
since  these  are  placed  in  front  of  it.  Vision,  therefore,  can  be  perfect 
only  when  these  layers  are  absolutely  transparent,  so  that  light  under- 
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goe3  regular  refraction  on  its  way  to  the  most  post^or  (most  external) 
stratuuL  All  opacities  of  the  retina  consequenily  affect  the  sight,  even 
though  the  termioal  percipient  elements  may  be  perfectly  healthy. 

With  rej*ard  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina,  which  is  very 
complicated,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  text-books  of  anatomy  and 
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IFicj.  246, — i^eiir.MK  or  the  Srütrcmu:  or  xBt  Huva^  Hctinä.  (After  Stouter  in  PoMsy  Aad  SiiillerJ 

4«  HoriiHMilAl  iet^tofi,  hKtDatox^'liii  ?tiun^  t.  Pieruent  pphhpUal  laypr^  11,  Ijiycf  of  rode  aad 
fttituu;  rjp  «iiltirnilU  b,  tnt«mjLl  element».  111.  E^tfern^  ijmjtUijr  Tnrmbn&iie.  IV.  E^ernjU  mobiyu- 
lar  l»yt>r'  r,  fibtir  Lnyer^  V'*  Kxi^rttoA  erauulur  Jayer.  \L  lnLi4*mAl  rnulecular  lÄver;  tf*  fpöiisio* 
lilÄjir*;  c«  PuppfifiinA  fibern  of  Miill«'r;  h  nurlt«*  of  the  luun«,  VTT.  lnti*fniii  ef&uuJbr  layer«  \'IIK 
fjtyer  iif  KniiMcljiiti  I't^TU.     IX.   N<*rve-HbpT  layer.    X*  Internal  limiting:  membrane. 

jfi.  DmniiuMittktum  itrti*r  tUv  melhofl  of  Gul|rL  f.  Pigment  t^fjithplii&l  la^'er«  IK  Ijiyer  of  rudf  and 
<M>n»«  III.  Mnlornitpir  ami  vi-^ual  t^H«.  IV.  KstwiiaJ  pa^'^^if'^rin  layer*  \,  Ijayer  of  borinojifal  «hsIIä 
VI.  Jjiy^r  of  bi|Jtjhir  tftl-*,  VI L  Uiyer  of  amacrine  celln.  VII L  In tcniid  plesifofin  layer  (fiber  layers >, 
f  X  l^vr^r  fit  icntiKÜiiri  r^-Iln,  X,  Nerve-fiber  layer:  1,.  dlfTu-Mf  ainacrine  eeltir;  2,  d)fftl*e  caiiicHon  c^liii 
h,  iNTiiirifiigal  ne^fve  hbers;    4,  (haaüciatiaa-aniamoa  f^elb:    &   neuroglia  oefla;    fi,  supporting  6berA  of 

lÜBtology,  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the  retina  is  composed 
of  two  kinda  of  tissue,  the  nervo ujs  tissue  and  the  supporting  tissue. 
The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  maintain  and  support  the  extremely 
delicate  nr^rvous  tissue  in  the  proper  position,  and  also  to  insulate  the 
nervouH  cloments  from  one  another.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  tiMHUCfS  chanp;es  in  inflammation  and  particularly  in  atrophy  of  the 
retina,   the   nervous   elements    being   destroyed   while  the  supporting 
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tissue  becomes  increased  in  quantity,  so  that  the  retina  ultimately  con- 
sists entirely  of  the  latter. 

The  depression  at  the  site  of  the  fovea  centralis  arises  from  a  thin- 
ning of  the  retina,  the  inner  layers  of  the  latter  being  here  entirely 
absent.  Furthermore,  the  retinal  fovea  is  also  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  external  layer  here  consists  only  of  cones.  The  rods  do 
not  begin  until  at  the  border  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  as  we  pass  toward 
the  ora  serrata,  grow  more  and  more  numerous,  while  the  number  of 
cones  diminishes  in  Uke  proportion. 

The  fovea  centralis  is  the  part  of  the  retina  that  has  the  most  deli- 
cate perception.  And  so  when  we  wish  to  get  a  precise  perception  of 
an  object,  we  so  adjust  our  eye  that  the  image  shall  fall  upon  the  fovea; 
we  [^^ sight''  or]  "fix''  the  object. 


[Fio.  246. — Section  of  Hdman  Retina  at  the  Ora  Serrata.  (After  Piersol  in  Norris  and  Oliver.) 

Shows  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  usual  retinal  layers  and  the  continuation  of  the  retinal 
sheet  a^  the  pars  ciliaris. — a,  pigment  layer;  6,  rods  and  cones;  c,  outer  nuclear  layer;  d,  outer  plexi- 
form; e,  inner  nuclear;  /,  inner  plexiform;  g,  ganglion  cells;  A,  point  of  transition  into  inner  stratum 
(Jk)  of  pars  ciliaris;  i,  section  of  cyst.    Magnified  165  diameters. — D.l 


The  membrane  here  described — the  retina,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word — develops  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  secondary  ophthalmic 
vesicle  (page  311  and  Fig.  165,  r).  From  the  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle 
(p,  Fig.  165)  is  developed  the  pigment  epithelium y  which  therefore 
must,  on  embryological  grounds,  be  counted  in  with  the  retina  (in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term).  It  lies  upon  the  chorioid  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  retina,  and,  because  it  remains  behind  when  the  retina  is 
removed  from  the  chorioid,  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
latter.  The  connection  between  the  retina  and  pigment  epithelium 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  latter  send  minute  cilia-like 
processes  in  between  the  rods  and  cones;  in  these  processes  lie  the 
minute  crystals  of  the  brown  retinal  pigment. 

The  cessation  of  the  retina  at  the  ora  serrata  is  apparent  only;  the 
microscope  shows  that  under  a  simpler  form  it  extends  still  farther, 
even  up  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  It  therefore  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  portion 
of  the  retina  lying  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  called  the  pars  ciliaris  ret- 
ince  [Fig.  246].     Wherever  this  extends,  the  external  layer  of  the  retina, 
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or  pigment  epithelium  (Rgs.  146  and  147,  P),  is  more  darkly  pigmented, 
so  that  this  dix-ision  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  characterized  by  a  par- 
ticularly dark  color  {or,  Fig.  145).  The  inner  layer  of  the  retina — the 
continuation  of  the  retina,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — is  here 
reduced  to  a  single  stratum  of  cylindrical  cells  (Figs.  146  and  147,  C; 
Fig.  246,  k).  At  the  spot  where  the  two  layers  of  the  retina  pass  over 
upon  the  iris,  the  difference  between  them  becomes  even  less  marked 
than  before,  since  now  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  too  are  filled  with 
pigment  granules.  Thus  the  two  layers  in  conjunction  form  a  uniformly 
pigmented  stratum,  which,  as  the  pars  iridica  retinw  (retinal  pigment 
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vXorris  and  Oliver.)— D.] 

Inyor  of    tho  iris),  inn-ers    the  posterior  surface  of   the  iris  up  to  the 
inurKiu  of  tho  p\ipil,  nUnit  which  the  two  layers  turn  and  then  unite. 

Tho  n^tituk  hiu<  its  mvn  si^siem  of  blood-i^essels,  which  is  almost  en- 
\\\v\\  !*t^pHr«to  fix^m  tho  {uljinuing  sA-stem  of  ciliary  vessels.  It  is  formed 
\\\  \\\\  oximnsion  oi  tho  nrteria  and  vena  centralis  nervi  optici,  which 
hmik  up  iuto  brauohtvi  in  the  optic  papilla.  These  branches  subdivide 
Ih  tho  ivtit\H  tu*<  fnr  as  tho  ora  serrata  without  anastomosing  together 
ijiHM^  \\^  KM»  u.  <•  p  and  6.  6,:  Fig.  16  represents  the  branching  of  vessels 
\\\  tho  I'^^tina  «s  stHMt  with  the  ophthalmoscope).  At  the  papilla  alone, 
lultu^to  vHOun\unio}aions  oxist  l>otween  the  retinal  and  the  ciliary  vessels 
tmv  \^s^^^  '-^MV  Tho  ivtinnl  arteries  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as  ter- 
\\\\m\  wvtoii^v*  v(\>hnluMnO.  Consequently,  disturbances  of  circulation 
(^tho  ivtihJi.  }uiMti>J  fn^m  contraction  or  plugging  of  a  vessel,  can  not 
Ih%  \HMU|HM^'*«ttHl  Cor  by  moans  of  a  collateral  circulation. 
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Within  the  retina,  the  vessels  lie  only  in  the  inner  layers,  so  that 
the  external  layers  of  the  retina  are  non-vascular,  and  are  hence  in  part 
dependent  for  their  nutrition  upon  the  neighboring  chorio-capillaris. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  fovea  centralis,  the  central  part  of  which 
contains  no  vessels  at  all,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vascular  net- 
work of  the  chorio-capillaris  is  here  particularly  dense. 

Function  of  the  Retina. — The  objects  of  the  outer  world  throw  their 
images  upon  the  retina.  It  is  the  function  of  the  latter  to  convert  the 
rays  of  light,  of  which  the  images  are  composed,  into  nervous  stimuli. 
What  takes  place,  accordingly,  is  a  transformation  of  one  sort  of  motion 
— the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  ether — into  another,  namely,  nervous 
excitation.  This  is  without  doubt  simply  another  sort  of  motion  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  transmissible  within  the  nerve  fibers  to  the  brain, 
a  property  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous 
ether.  The  place  in  which  the  conversion  of  luminous  vibrations  into 
nerve  excitation  occurs  is  the  rods  and  cones.  In  what  way  this  con- 
version takes  place  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  a  part  of  the 
vis  \iva,  which  the  luminous  vibrations  represent,  is  used  up  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  and  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able  to  follow. 
The  chemical  changes  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  visual  pur- 
ple, contained  in  the  rods  and  which  was  discovered  by  Boll,  into  a 
colorless  substance  by  the  action  of  light  (Kühne).  It  is  very  probable 
that  besides  the  visual  purple  still  other  'Sdsual  substances'' — ^i.  e., 
substances  which  undergo  chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of 
Hght — exist  in  the  retina,  but  that  such  changes  are  not  accompanied 
by  alterations  of  color,  and  have  accordingly  thus  far  escaped  discovery. 
The  physical  changes  partly  consist  in  variations  in  the  strength  of 
the  electric  current  that  normally  passes  from  the  retina  to  the  brain 
(Holmgren),  partly  are  motile  phenomena  of  a  less  subtle  sort,  which 
we  perceive  both  in  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  and  in  the  rods 
and  cones.  In  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium,  the  pigment  gran- 
ules, when  the  eye  is  in  the  dark — that  is,  in  a  condition  of  rest — lie  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  cell  close  to  the  nucleus;  but  if  light  im- 
pinges upon  the  retina,  these  granules  push  their  way  forward  into  the 
cilia-like  processes  which  extend  between  the  rods  and  cones.  In  the 
rods  and  cones  themselves,  a  process  of  contraction  combined  with 
shortening  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  light. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Retina. 

96.  The  retina  is  often  the  seat  of  disturbances  of  circulation,  such 
as  anaemia  and  hypera?mia,  which  latter  frequently  give  rise  to  hemor- 
rhages into  it.  The  most  extreme  degrees  of  disturbance  of  circulation 
occurs  in  consequence  of  blocking  of  the  central  vessels. 

Inflarmnation  of  the  retina  (retinitis)  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
a  diffused  cloudiness  of  the  organ.  The  cloudiness  varies  very  greatly 
in  intensity,  although  in  general  it  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pa- 
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pilla^  because  here  the  retina  is  thickest.  Consequently,  the  outlines 
of  the  papilla  become  indistinct  and  the  vessels  in  the  retina  ha^iy.  In 
addition  J  circuuiscribed  exudates  occur  in  the  retina,  usually  under  the 
form  of  brilliant- white,  sharply  defined  patches.  Retinitis  is  always 
associated  with  hyperieniiu  of  the  retina,  e\ddenced  by  distention  and 
tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  and  often  also  by  extravasations  of  blood. 
Oviin^  to  the  passage  of  the  exudate  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous, 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  produced. 


Fia.  248. — R ETI n i  i  i  s  .V l  u t  m j  n  i  m i: k. 

Tlie  e'lctudine  of  the  retina  la  mant  pranc^iincc^l  in  the  region  of  tb«  papilla,  where  It  «G^bibit*  a 
fine  Twlial  »triiti ion.  and  compJetely  veii«  t  U^  nmrwin  of  the  in^rvc,  Furt  ht^rruore,  even  »t  *  coosidermble 
distance  from  the  papilla,  tU«  retinui  cloitditig  covera  t5i>liit«d  purtiuiLs  of  the  vofiHeii  nud  eapeciJÜIy 
tbo  liistendtMl  vf-jn.«,  wiih  n  d<-licate  hrnvf,  h*  th»t  ihe  vpD«n<>lH  jn  these  ploci»  look  liirhter.  äurrmmd- 
ing  the  pApillii  ar<?  found  moiukif,  hhU.iiii.ntly  white  «pot«  of  exudation  and  nunierou»  dju^k-rM, 
radially  .itriute  ht^marrliast^A,  1'he  latter  lie  mainly  in  Uw  neighborhood  nf  the  Jurirer  retinal  v^ns^l». 
and  in  piri  cover  them.  From  this  fact,  and  from  their  i»rriate  appearant»!u  it  ean  be  inferfed  that 
they  bcfunit  lo  th*  mofit  anterior  layer  of  the  retltta — the  nerve-fiber  layer.  In  the  region  of  the  m]t4>- 
ula  ItJleit  is  «sen  r  fcroiip  of  siiiall  white  speckn,  which  conn» bine  to  form  the  stellate  fijfufe  cHaracteriB- 
tie  of  retitiitiei  album itiurira.  In  the  pr«ienl  case  thiü  i»  not  very  regutarly  formed,  and  above  ii  is  a 
«Cime what  larger  üpot«  produced  by  the  eoaleAcence  of  »evural  ^inall  dotB» 

The  function  of  the  retina  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  inflamnmtion.  In  the  lightest  case;^  vkion  may  be 
normal,  so  that  the  patients  complain  simply  of  the  presence  of  a  light- 
colored  cloud  before  their  eyan*  But  for  the  most  part  vision  is  very 
considerably  reduced,  both  because  of  the  changes  in  the  retina  itself 
and  because  of  the  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreouj^.  Circum* 
scribed  exudatei?  cause  fixed  sctUoniata  in  the  field  of  vision.  [Retinitis 
affecting  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  marked  by  a  central  scotoma 
and  by  retinal  metamorphopsia  (micropsia,  macro psia — see  page  44 
and  cf.  page  371).— D.] 
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The  course  of  the  retinitis  is  always  pretty  sluggish.  It  is  only  in 
the  lightest  cases  that  the  inflammation  abates  completely  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  the  visual  acuity  may  once  more  become  perfectly  nor- 
mal. But  for  the  most  part  it  takes  several  months  for  all  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  to  disappear  from  the  retina,  while  the  sight  remains 
permanently  impaired.  Severe  and,  more  particularly,  recurrent  in- 
flammations of  the  retina  lead  to  atrophy  of  it,  pigmentation  frequently 
occurring  at  the  same  time  (through  migration  of  pigment  from  the  pig- 
ment epithelium).  When  atrophy  of  the  retina  has  once  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  sight  is  always  abolished,  either  completely  or  all  except 
a  small  remnant,  and  its  restoration. is  no  longer  possible. 

In  the  etiology  of  retinitis,  general  affections  play  the  principal  part. 
Retinitis  appears  but  rarely  as  a  local  lesion,  although  it  does  so  some- 
times, as  when  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  dazzling;  in  most  cases  it  is 
simply  the  symptom  of  an  internal  disease,  to  the  discovery  of  which 
we  are  often  led  by  our  finding  the  retinitis.  Among  such  general 
diseases  are,  above  all,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  leucaemia,  syphilis, 
uratic  gout,  and  diseases  of  the  vascular  system.  In  such  cases,  in 
which  a  general  disease  underlies  the  retinitis  the  latter  is  usually 
bilateral. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  both  against  the  causal  lesion  and 
against  the  local  affection  of  the  retina  as  well.  The  first  indication  is 
most  readily  fulfilled  in  cases  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  where  an  energetic 
treatment  by  inunction  in  most  cases  results  in  rapid  improvement. 
The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  in  the  prevention  of  all  injury  to 
the  eye  by  keeping  the  patient  from  every  kind  of  work  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  eye  from  too  bright  light,  either  through  the  use  of  dark 
glasses  or  in  severe  cases  by  confinement  in  a  darkened  room.  To 
combat  the  inflammation,  and  also  to  cause  resorption  of  the  exudate 
and  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  vitreous,  mercury,  potassium 
iodide  (both  remedies  being  used  in  non-syphilitic  as  well  as  in  syphi- 
litic cases),  saline  purgatives,  and  diaphoretic  treatment  are  employed. 

Before  we  go  more  minutely  into  the  subject  of  pathological  changes  in  the  retina, 
we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  a  congenital  anomaly  which  by  the  inex- 
perienced is  frequently  considered  pathological.  This  is  the  presence  of  meduUated 
nerve  fibers  in  the  fiber  layer  of  the  retina.  The  normal  retina  is  perfectly  transparent, 
because  the  optic-nerve  fibers  lose  their  medullary  substance  before  p^assing  through 
the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  hence  when  inside  of  the  retina  itself  are  transparent;  but  in 
exceptional  cases  after  passing  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  they  regain  their  medullary 
substance  through  more  or  less  of  their  extent.  (In  many  animals — e.  g.,  in  rabbits — 
this  is  the  rule.)  Since  the  medullated  fibers  are  opaque,  there  is  foimd  in  these  places 
a  brilliant-wliite  spot  which  is  contiguous  with  the  edge  of  the  p>apilla  and  splits  up 
at  its  periphery  into  white  fibers,  so  as  to  have  a  flame-like  look.  Such  spots  are  found 
most  frequently  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  249),  but  may 
also  surround  the  papilla  completely,  in  which  case  the  latter,  owing  to  effect  of  con- 
trast, appears  of  a  strikingly  dark  red.  In  rare  cases  white  spots,  formed  of  medul- 
lated fibers,  lie  within  the  papilla  itself,  or  conversely  at  a  distance  from  it  and  in  the 
transparent  retina.  The  retinal  vessels  are  in  places  covered  by  the  masses  of  white 
fibers.    The  vision  of  such  eyes  is  often  reduced,  and  Mariotte's  blind  spot  enlarged. 
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HypertEmia  of  t he  retina  may  be  either  of  arterial  or  of  venous  nature.  The  former 
accompames  all  infUimiiiatioiis  of  the  retina  and  also  of  the  netghbormg  tiaaueß,  par- 
ticularly tlje  uvea,  and  is  characterized  by  a  quite  pronounced  distention  and  tor- 
tuosity of  the  arteries.  Venous  hyperemia  manifeata  itself  by  dilatation  and  great 
tortuosity  of  the  veins,  wIuJg  the  arterie^  are  often  thinner  than  usual.  It  is  produced 
moat  frequently  by  plugging  of  the  veins  (aee  Thrombosis,  page  48iJ)  or  by  their  com- 
pression. Tlie  compression  \t^  mostly  loi-ated  in  the  optic  papilla,  as  in  the  case  bf 
glaucoma^  where  i\\^  iiifFeased  intra-ocular  tension  squeezes  the  veins  down  into 
the  excavated  papilla,  or  in  the  case  of  opi  ic  neuritis,  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  ptt« 
piila  compresses  the  veins.  In  orbilal  tumors  it  is  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  that 
is  eomppessed.  Venous  hyperaemia  also  occurs  as  one  of  tlie  symptoms  of  a  general 
venous  congestion^  particularly  in  diaeaaes  of  the  heart* 


Fia.  249.-^MEDULri^ATED  Neave  FiBER».    (After  Jagsr*) 

The  pitp'iUB  showii  in  it»  center  a  whitisli  c:oLnrfltinii,  repj^ReEititi|S  the-  phye^oXofncml  exeaVaUon. 
The  l«m(>rjrai  \wrdrf  of  the  uspiJIii  i»  sinTotiiifl«!  by  ati  irrei^ular  clionoidal  hrvg^  whiT«  the  upper  luid 
lower  U^rderM  are  cu^Qomtcd  by  the  white  fibroiiFi  mufi.'veft  that  arie«  itutn  them^  tlieAPio  plac«i  cover 
the  rolifiiU  v««ftcli»,  and  especially  tho  two  arteries  nuiulng  outwii,rd  Kid  downward.  At  tkeir  pehph- 
vnl  liorderB  llie  wbite  m*a^»  break  up  into  fibecis. 


Atimnta  of  the  retina  may  develop  either  suddenly  or  gmdlially^  It-s  sudden 
development  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  oceluf^ion  or  compreesion  of  the  arterial 
veesel«^  as  in  the  case  of  sudden  increase  of  tension.  Spasm  of  tJje  retinal  arteries 
a!flf>  of!Cum,  particularly  in  acute  poisoning  by  quinine  (|  104).  Much  more  freiquent 
tlian  acute  atm^mia  of  tlie  retina  is  that  form  of  anaemia  wbich  sets  in  graduaily  as  a 
c^oro*e<]uen(x^  of  retinal  atrophy.  The  vessels  of  the  retina  then  either  become  simply 
aitenuate^i  (Fig.  257)  or  they  get  to  be  surrounded  by  white  bands,  the  result  of 
thickening  of  the  vessel  walla,  w*hile  the  column  of  blood  fiimultaneously  becomea 
najnjwed  (prrii^oMculUw  retinup).  [See  Fkte  HC  and  I>,  and  Plate  III  F,  page  488.] 
Ultifmitely  the  vessels  may  disappear  altogether  from  the  retina  or  may  be  transfonned 
into  white  ntraikds  empty  of  blood. 

Hypertemia  of  the  retina  leads  to  the  pttMitteHon  of  h&marrfmgea  into  it«  sub* 
iitani*H  Kättravasations  of  bloiid  into  the  retina  are  frequently  found  on  e^Eamin- 
ntirm«  and  occur  in  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  shapes.  They  form  dark-red  pat'ehea  that 
oonirajt  with  um  brighter  red  of  the  fundus.    If  they  lie  in  the  fiber  lajrer  of  the  retina 
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tfil|(Riilinli  itriate  or  flame-like  shapes^  becaude  the  e^cud^d  blood  spreads  along  the 
^hem  (Figs.  248  and  254).  Hemorrlmges  sitiiatj©d  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina 
or  between  ft  and  the  cborioid  are  of  rounded  or  irregtüar  sJmpe  (Fig.  253),  In  the 
region  of  the  maeula  large  disk-ahaped  extravasations  ^^ometimes  ot^cur,  which  one 
situated  not  in  the  retina^  but  between  it  and  thtj  vitreous  (preretitial  or  siibhyaloid 
hemorrhage  (Fig.  250).  The  reBiüt  of  this  is  that  the  rotiniil  tissue  sufTefB  no  injtity 
from  the  hemorrhage,  so  tliat  after  ihe  resorption  of  the  blood  the  vision  be^^omtsa 
normal  aguln. 

The  extravasations  are  most  frequently  locate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger 
vascular  trunks.    Tlie  cause»  of  retinal  hemorrh 


Flu,  250» — Phebxtinal  HtasoanHAQE, 

Thia  repF«fl«iitB  the  right  eye  of  an  dclv^rly  woman.  The  eye,  in  coD»QnaJ:tOQ  "«rith  iti  myopia, 
rIidw»  a  brcuid  whit«  crescont  st  the  tetopofali  border  of  itü  papiila;  aindi  ih«  latt<?r  also  Liu  a  pretty 
Urjre  phy?*iolo|^c&L  sxcavaition^  The  retinal  art^rie»  are  wry  tturtuuuf,  rhc  vt^ins  nurmjsLU  The  uiiddle 
of  ÜW  fiiJidij»  IB  occupied  by  a  J»ri?o  bemörrhSÄfit  covering:  the  nffciun  ojf  tjie  nmeula  lutea,  ajid  ejct^Dd- 
ing  upward  ad  far  m  the  superit^r  temporal  vefwel^t  which  »tg  partinJly  rcHi<ciLled  by  it.  The  Luwer  pait 
of  the  hcmurrbajte  i»  daj'k  red,  und  14  AepiLratfld  by  a  alitirp  liui-iffjntid  line  frotn  the  upper,  pole-^r^d 
portion.  This  division,  into  two  pArtä  j»  caujeed  by  the  jHetttin.p  of  tin?  bJof>d  corpuscle«  to  th*^  lK»ltotfi 
of  the  still  Quid  hlotid.  Id  the  vieinfty  of  the  larice  iieniürThiiiur«'^  e^^peciajly  at  jtH  liptier  ütid  icmcT 
borders*,  be  nurne-roiu*  eiitiall  spot»  of  blood.  The«e  exleiicl  up  to  anti  ujk*«  ihe  white  crej^c^tnt  adjoiEiinf 
the  optic  Dorve  and  up  to  the  «yperior  temporal  vessels.  Frofti  thew?  VFM«el»  ]r  derive<J  the  extrjiva^ 
a&I«d  bloixl,  which,  after  brciakidi?  f  hrotigh  the  limit anj*  intfma  of  the  retina,  eetH  In^tween  the  latter 
tad  the  vitreouji,  and  nink?  down  to  the  reii^iin  of  the  macula  luteiä,  where  even  la  the  uormaJ  eye  the 
ommeeiioD  betweea  the  retina  and  the  vitreous  iü  the  les^t. 


1.  Oeneml  fragility  of  the  walk  of  the  veiaels.  This  is  found  very  frequently 
in  old  people  with  atheromatous  veflselst  particularly  if  they  have  a  heart  lesion  at 
the  same  time*  In  euch  cases  the  retinal  hemorrhages  not  infref^uently  are  the  pre- 
cuTBors  of  cerebral  apoplexy.    [See  remark«  on  arteriosclerosis,  page  480,] 

2.  Ijocal  disease  of  tlie  JBtinal  vessels  or  of  the  adjacent  vessels  of  thc^chorioid. 
Under  this  head  must  be  reckoned  those  hemorrhages  which  occur  bo  frequently  in 
exoesiively  myopic  eyes  in  the  reigon  of  the  yellow  spot»  With  tlje  occurrence  of 
such  a  hemorrhage  central  vision  is  often  permanently  deatroyecL 

3.  Over-distent  ion  of  tlie  blood-%^essels  by  circulatory  disturbances^  such  as  active 
and  paasive  hyperemia  of  the  letina  and  occlusion  of  tlie  central  vessels  or  of  their 
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brandiea.  In  newborn  infants  retinal  hemorrhages  are  frequently  fomid  üa  a  conae« 
quence  of  the  disturbancea  of  circulation  which  occur  witlun  a  child *b  skull  during  the 
ÄCt  of  birth.  Many  cases  of  so-called  congenital  amblyopia  (§  105)  may  poewiibly  be 
aooounted  for  in  this  way.  L  e.^  the  extra vasated  blood  is  absorbed  and  leuv«^  no 
tmoe,  but  tlie  laeeraled  retinal  liasue  never  again  become»  entirely  oormal.  In  this 
cnt^gory,  furthermore,  belong  the  retinal  hemorrljages  which  very  frequently  take 
place  in  gtaucomatous  eyes  aa  a  result  of  iridectomy*  Moreo%'er,  the  varielies  of  retinal 
hemnrrhafje  adduced  under  the  next  head  may  in  part  l>e  caused  liy  stoppage  of  the 
sniuUer  vessels — e.  g.,  the  liemorrhages  in  iepais  by  emboli  comijooed  of  maasefiof  fungi. 

4.  Altered  composition  of  tlie  blood  malcing  its  influence  felt  upon  the  walla  of 
the  ves.se b.  under  this  head  belong  retinal  hemorrhages  in  extreme  antemia,  par- 
ticularly in  perniciotLs  anaemia ,  in  leucaemia,  scurvy^  purpura,  sepsis,  albuminuriÄ, 
diabetea,  oxaluria,  intermittent  fever,  relapstng  fever,  jaundice^  poisoning  by  phofl- 
phorus,  extensive  burns  of  the  skin,  et«, 

5.  Rupture  of  the  blood -vesseba  due  to  trauma. 

Retii^al  hemorrlmges  undergo  resorption  very  slowly,  reqmring  for  this  waeka 
and  monttis,  during  which  they  are  frec^nenlly  seen  to  t^ke  on  a  white  color  (Fig.  252). 
They  ultimately  diäapi:)ear  without  leaving  a  trat»  of  their  presence  or  they  le^iv© 
decoloriJGed  whitish,  rarely  pigmented,  spots  in  the  fnnduÄ.  Whether  a  «cotoma  is 
left  at  the  alTeet**d  spot  or  not  dependa  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  hemorrhage  has 
lacerated  the  ttsauo  of  the  retina. 

[Conditions  of  arterioaclero^  and  high  vascular  tension  are  often  accompanied 
by  visible  changes  In  the  retinal  voa^la  {Hirachberg,  Friedenwald,  Gunn,  De  Sehwöi- 
nitE,  and  others),  As  summarized  by  De  Schweinitz  these  consist  of;  (1)  Corkscrew 
appearance  of  arteriat  twig»,  especially  those  springing  from  the  inferior  arteries, 
which  may  themselves  be  normal.  (2)  Flattening  of  the  veins,  where  they  are  crosaed 
by  the  arteries.  Litter  on,  this  flattening  lieeomee  a  pronounced  indeatation  and  the 
veins  Iwyond  the  point  of  compression  become  ampulliform.  (3)  A  dull  red  conges- 
tion or  actual  oedema  of  the  optic  disk,  (4)  In  the  later  stages  the  formation  of  white 
streaks  along  the  arteries  and  veins  (perivasculitis)  and  hemorrhage.  Tliese  clianges 
(see  Plate  H,  page  488)  are  of  importance  because  of  their  direct  efTect  upon  the  sight, 
because  of  their  possible  influence  In  producing  glaucoma  and  other  morbid  condi- 
tions, and  particularly  because  they  constitute  a  fre^^iuent  and  early  sign  of  general 
arteriosclerosis,  ©specially  of  the  centra!  type.  Ocular  arteriosclerosis  may  bo  ai^o- 
ciated  wit  h  a  persistent  form  of  asthenopia  which  is  relieved  only  by  general  treat- 
ment (Do  8chweinitÄ). — -DJ 

Emfxdüm  o/  the  centTol  artery  was  first  observed  by  Von  Graefe,  The  patient  is 
timde  aware  of  his  disorder  by  sudden  and  complete  blindness,  which  appears  at  once 
upon  the  obliteration  of  t)ie  artery»  If  immediately  afterward  an  examination  is 
made  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  signs  of  an  extreme  arterial  aniemia  of  the  retina 
are  found  (Fig.  251;  Plato  III,  ptige  488).  The  larger  arteries  are  narrowed  down  to 
thin  fUamenta,  the  smaller  ones  become  invisible^  The  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  markedly  contracted  except  upon  the  papilla  itself;  the  latter  app^irs  paler. 
Within  a  short  time^  often  within  a  few  hourSj  the  retina^  aa  it  dies,  loses  its  trana- 
parency.  It  becomes  of  an  opaf|ue  milky  white,  most  markedly  so  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  papitia  and  of  the  fovea  centralis.  Owing  to  this  opacity  the  outlines  of  the  papilla 
are  obaeured,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hue  ramifications  of  the  retinal  vessels,  such  as 
ordinarily  are  not  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  come  into  view  in  the  vicimty  of 
the  fovea,  whore  they  stand  out  with  great  distinctncaa  upon  the  whito  backgrtiund. 

At  a  point  corri^|x>nding  to  the  center  of  the  fovea  there  is  a  vivid  red  spot  stand-* 
ing  out  on  the  cloudy  white  background.  Thia«  is  because  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina 
and  hen(^  üIko  the  retinal  cloudiness  are  lacking  at  this  spot^  and  consec]uently  the 
fundus  appears  of  ita  normal  red  color,  which  lookiS  even  more  pronounced  from  con- 
tra.1t  with  the  turbid  ivtute  area  surrounding  it.  In  tliis  region  also  email  retinal  liem- 
orrliages  sometimes  occur. 

After  some  days  the  retinal  vessels  fill  up  again.  Then  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
is  sometimes  observed.    In  some  sets  of  the  vessaels  (particularly  the  veins)  the  blood 
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column  appears  to  bo  broken  up  into  abort,  sections  se  para  tad  by  cbar  interspaces  ^ 
and  the  whole  coluinn  rimkea  jerking  movements,  somotim^  in  the  flonae  of  the  nor- 
mal blood  current^  Momelitneä  in  the  reverse  direction.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
weeks  the  cloudine^ss  of  the  retina  vanishes;  the  retina  regains  its  traiispareney,  but 
beoomeä  perfe<^tly  atrophic*  The  optic  papilla  is  now  white  and  sharply  outlined^ 
the  blood -vesseb  both  upon  the  |mpilla  and  in  the  retina  are  scanty,  thin»  filamentous, 
and  often  bordered  by  white  lines;  many  of  the  finer  vascular  twigs  become  completely 
inviaible.    The  blind ne^ss  persists  and  Is  permanent. 

Instead  of  affecling  the  central  artory,  the  emljolism  may  nflfect  only  a  branch 
of  it.    In  that  case  l!ie  visible  alterations  are  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  retina  wlxich 


Fio.  26L^Embou«m  of  tbk  Centhal  Ahtthv,  tifcVELOPiNo  Eight  TiAtn  ffiijvioüft  to  the  Date 
OF  Okükhvatiu^  i?r  a  W(»ma:v  Arr«t*TEü  WITH  Aortic  Anpuihsm. 

Tli^  whitbh  haie  ovtr  the  retina  Db!><curD.<i  the  ciutLineA  of  the  papilla  and  the  injtia]  portionfi  of  ttis 
vcwfipb  stri^inff  frum  it*  The  Brterif'H  nrv  nlrvaily  b«!LE«r  Hllf^l  thmi  they  were,  nUhauicU  they  iitill  are 
below  tlie  Jiornml  m  thi»  re*pecL  The  vein.i  have  a  wry  uiieven  caht>ert  th«i  latter  in  Kenerml  incr^pn^ 
mg  townrrl  the  periphery^  In  the  largi^  vf  m»,  run  run«?  iipwarti  aiiti  uutward  atid  downward  and  out- 
ward, the  bluixl  cciiumTi  id  tf^va  to  Ije  hrnkcii  up  into  j*hort  separate  »ectioiu«  The  vicinity  of  the  fovea 
oetitraJUi  in  covered  firith  a  da^n^p  wliitkli  have,  upon  which  the  hne?t  ramjßcationft  of  the  ve#w]fi  ttatbd 
out  dUtinctU',  although  the  contiecticui  Wtween  them  ancl  ihi?  main  vewels  is  in  places  conceolet:!  by 
the  hase»  Thf»  tuid  priint  of  the  fm-ea  centrahs  ia  occupied  by  a  apc^t  which  lb  dork  red  with  a  light 
center«  and  which  i-epre»enti  the  chorioid  «howiiLg  through  the  Imte. 


di^ws  it*  blood  supply  from  the  obliterated  vessel.  The  blindne«fl,  too,  Porrespondfl 
then  aimply  to  the  part  of  the  nBtina  that  is  diseased — that  Ls^  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  one  half  of  the  latter  or  a  sector  of  it  being  destroyed. 
Moreover,  even  in  embfjlism  of  the  central  art«ry  itself  a  small  portion  of  the  retina 
may  retain  its  functional  power.  This  is  the  ease  when  eilio-retintil  vessels  from  the 
vascular  ctrt^le  of  Zinn  are  distributed  to  the  retina  (see  page  294).  In  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  such  vtjsaels  can  lie  re<'«gni2ed  from  the  way  in  which  ihey  are 
ioen  to  arise,  wliich  is  by  a  hoc^k-ehaped  extremity  from  the  border  of  the  papilla  (Fig. 
166).  These  veaaelii,  which  receive  their  l>lood  from  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries^ 
are  of  course  unaffected  by  embolism  of  the  oentral  artery,  and  henee  the  region  of  the 
retina  that  h  supplied  liy  them,  and  which  lies  between  the  papilla  and  macvila,  retains 
its  functional  power,  [See  Plate  III  B,  ptige  4S8.] 
31 
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Emb*jlism  occurs  in  all  ihomi  disorders  which  gi\'e  rise  to  the  entrance  of  clot» 
into  the  circulation,  find  above  aU  in  ufTections  of  i.lie  lieart..  The  pf:»^ibility  of  a  curd 
exists  only  in  ^^ery  recent  cajiies,  before  the  death  of  the  retina  has  taken  place.  The 
retina  might  then  reguin  Iiä  fmiction  if  wo  could  «ticceed  in  i^Bötoring  the  circulation 
in  it^  Vhe  only  way  in  which  tliis  can  Ije  acconiphshed  is  fcir  ua  to  try  to  drive  tlte 
plug  lodged  in  I  he  ctmt  rrd  artery  on  into  its  snmller  branches^  where  it  vvill  do  less  harm. 
With  I  his  ol^jeet  in  view,  we  dniw  oft'  iho  aqueous  by  paracentesis  uf  the  <!oniML.  In 
const^^l ucnee  of  the  audden  diuiinution  of  intra-ocular  lenuion  thus  produced^  the 
blood  lends  to  flow  into  tlie  eye  in  increased  quantity,  and  may  thus  push  the  embolus 
fon^'ard  if  it  is  not.  too  tightly  fixed  in  it^  position.  In  addition,  we  try  to  favor  the 
washing  away  of  the  embolus  by  performing  maaaage  of  the  eye.    In  tbi^  way  It  has 


FOB  FoUBTBEIf  DiTB  tH   A  MaK   FtFTr- 


flQ,  2JS2, — Tn^oMBoeiB  or  the  Central  Vfj  - 

TWO  Yeaic- 

The  outlitieü  of  the  papilla  are  poncffftle*!  partly  by  a  gx^y  striate  opacity,  partly  Hy  radially  di»- 
poped  wmoirliaifefl^  Tlir  retinul  arteripe  are  attenuated  ;  tKe  retinal  veiiiiv  are  untiMually  broad  and 
lortuoiu^  and  are  fillrd  wiili  black i.th  bl«Hii.l.  In  many  places  the;  veJMcb  aixt  rovered  by  ejilravaaa- 
tjon»  of  dUkmi),  and  iM^ne«  ^ppenr  inrernipliMi.  I^he  li^rnorrliaice^  are  eitreinely  numerous,  hav«  a  dark- 
red*  ftlfiMMt  black,  color,.  aJi<l  arp  either  radiately  fttriate  or  irreijiilarly  rti'jjnded  in  i?lia|3e.  A  few  of  lh.P 
hemorTbaae«  have  takf*;!  <m  a  briltianl-whitö  Ime  in  their  <!eiiler.  Thi^  in  partieullLrly  viaible  in  (he 
lar^  patchoa  of  hkiod  Jyitij;  out«ide  of  the  matruta  lutea.  The  tetina,  wherever  it  i«  tiot  occupied  by 
hemorrhae«^  ia  dcmded  and  i^rayir^h. 


been  poeBible  to  reitore  the  circulÄtlon  in  tijo  rotina,  and  with  it  the  sight  in  some 
few  case**,  in  which  the  lesion  was  still  very  recent. 

What  m  known  clinically  under  the  name  of  embolism  of  the  retinal  arteries  eor- 
i^sponda  to  those  casea  in  which  there  are  no  i£ifect*>d  emlxtli  in  question;  hence,  no 
ißflatiunation  occurs^  but  only  the  rosults  of  the  mechanical  cuttif^  off  of  the  blood 
supply.  I'ho  retitm,  lieini^  no  longer  nourished ^  simply  dies*.  It  does  not  indeefl  become 
necrotic,  because  it  still  ohtairis  a  supply  of  nourishmeiit  from  the  adjacent  chorio- 
capillaris  of  the  ohorioid,  althongh  this  does  not  suffice  U>  mainlain  the  function  of  t!ie 
retina.  Bnt  infectious  emboli  also  may  get  into  the  retinal  arteries,  an  sometimes  hap- 
fiens  in  pyaemia.  Then  a  suppurative  retinitis  develops,  the  suppuration  from  which 
soon  extend.«^  to  the  other  structures  of  the  ej^lwiU,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  pan- 
ophthaln^titis  is  produced  (metastatic  ophthalmia;   see  page  382). 

The  opht hill mosfo pic  picture  of  embolism  is  ihe  expression  of  changee  whieh 
set  in  when  the  supply  of  art^erial  blood  is  cut  off  from  the  retina*    It  ia  hence  not  con* 
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fined  to  embolism  of  tHe  central  artery,  but  is  found  in  occlusion  of  it  in  general,  due 
to  other  causes  as  well.  Such  occlusion  may  be  produced  by  endarteritb,  by  throm- 
bosis of  the  artery,  and  possibly  also  by  spasm  of  it,  in  case  it  lasts  long  enough; 
furthermore,  also  compression  of  the  artery  within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  conse- 
quent upon  hemorrhage  or  inflammatory  infiltration  in  the  latter;  and,  finally,  a 
solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  artery  occurring  when  the  optic  nerve  is  cut  or  torn 
through  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  central  vessels  enter  it. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  which  was  first  anatomically  demonstrated  by 
Michel,  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  distention  of  all  the  retinal  veins  with  blood, 
while  the  arteries  are  so  attenuated  as  to  be  scarcely  discoverable  (Fig.  252;  Plate  III 
C  and  D,  page  488).  The  blood  escapes  from  the  turgid  veins  at  many  spots,  so  that 
the  entire  fundus  is  covered  with  hemorrhages.  These  keep  recurring  again  and 
again,  and  with  their  recurrence  the  sight  which  from  the  start  was  greatly  reduced 
is  at  length  utterly  destroyed. 

Thrombosis  may  be  confined  to  a  branch  of  the  central  vein,  in  which  case  the 
changes  in  the  fundus  are  present  in  tliat  portion  only  of  the  retina  which  represents 
the  area  of  distribution  of  the  occluded  vein.  The  prognosis  then  is  more  favorable 
than  in  occlusion  of  the  main  trunk.  The  disturbance  of  circulation  may  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  capillary  vessels  of  collateral  channels — capillary  vessels  in  this 
case  dilating  to  form  larger  vessels  which  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  marked  venous  stasis,  which  must  occur  as  a  result  of  a  venous  thrombosis, 
makes  it  easy  to  see  why  increase  of  tension  frequently  occurs  in  such  cases.  This 
so-called  liemorrhagic  glaucoma  gives  a  bad  prognosis,  since  it  is  generally  incurable 
even  by  iridectomy. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  persons  su£fer- 
ing  from  a  cardiac  affection  or  from  atheroma  of  the  vessels;  but  an  inflammation 
in  the  orbit  may  also  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  probably  through  the 
development  in  the  orbital  veins  of  thromboses,  which  subsequently  extend  into  the 
central  vein.  In  this  way  cases  of  blindness  are  sometimes  produced  in  the  course 
of  facial  er^'^sipelas.  The  er3rsipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  has  a  tendency  to  pen- 
etrate in  spots  into  the  deeper  part«,  and  there  set  up  either  infiltrations  or  phlegmons. 
Hence,  abscesses  of  the  fids,  abscesses  in  the  orbit,  and,  through  transmission  to  the 
brain,  even  purulent  meningitis,  are  observed  as  sequels  of  facial  erysipelas.  If,  then, 
a  case  of  erysipelas  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit, 
it  is  sometimes  found,  after  the  erysipelas  has  run  its  course  and  the  swelling  of  the  lids 
has  abated,  that  the  eye  is  blind.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  with  extreme  attenuation  of  the  blood-vessels.  According  to  an  observation 
of  Knapp's,  we  are  dealing  in  this  case  with  a  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  conse- 
quent upon  the  inflammation  of  the  retrobulbar  cellular  tissue.  The  blindness  that 
is  due  to  erysipelas  may  affect  both  eyes. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  separate  forms  of  retinitis  classified  with  reference 
to  their  etiology,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  very  rare  indeed  for  this  inflammation 
to  remain  confined  strictly  to  the  retina,  the  fact  being  that  it  usually  implicates  the 
head  of  the  optic  nerve  as  well.  If  this  implication  is  present  to  a  marked  degree 
wc  call  the  case  one  of  neuro-retinitis.  We  use  the  same  term  when  an  inflammation 
that  starts  from  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  out  into  the  retina.  With  regard  to 
its  etiology,  therefore,  neuro-retinitis  is  at  one  with  retinitis  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
neuritis  on  the  other.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  retinitis  and  chorioiditis.  An 
inflammation  that  affects  predominantly  tlie  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  adjoining 
the  chorioid,  will  scarcely  run  it^  course  without  implicating  the  cliorioid  too.  Of  this 
syphilitic  retinitis  affords  a  very  evident  example.  Conversely  it  is  obvious  that  cho- 
rioiditis can  not  exist  without  tlie  portions'  of  the  retina  immediately  adjacent  partici- 
pating in  the  process.  From  an  anatomical  standpoint  every  chorioiditis  is  a  retino- 
chorioiditis  (or  chorio-retinüü) ,  although  we  generally  do  not  itsc  this  term  unless 
ophthalmoscopically  visible  signs  of  inflammation  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  both 
in  the  retina  and  in  the  chorioid. 
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The  nio«t.  important  vürieties  of  retimtia  are: 

1 .  Hetiniivt  Albuminurica. — This  of  all  inflammations  of  the  netina  is  the  one  best 
chftracterized.  In  addition  to  the  geneml  «igns  of  retinitis,  such  as  Imiineas  of  the 
retina  and  of  the  outUne  of  the  papilla^  diät^^nt  ion  of  the  retinal  arteries,  and  hemor- 
rhageiä,  it  U  particularly  distinguished  by  the  whit«  patolies  in  the  fundus  (Fig.  248; 
Plate  IV  C  and  Ü,  page  iSS).  The  white  spots  are  found  chiefly  in  two  pkoes — in 
a  certain  area  surrounding  the  papilla  and  in  the  macula  lut^ea.  In  the  former  aituatton 
we  found  rathor  large  white  patches,  which  may  be  so  numerous  a»  to  form  a  speckled 
jone^  which  iä  uauaüy  interrupted  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  macula  lutea.  The 
1ait.er,  on  the  other  hand,  m  occupied  by  small  wliite  stipplin|B^  radiafly  disposed,  so 
that  a  pretty  radiating  crown  in  formed  with  the  fovea  centralis  at  it,s  eenter*  Very 
often  the  crown  \s  incomplete,  the  rays  licing  fully  formed  only  on  certain  aides  of  it, 

Beaidas  this  form  of  retinitis,  affections  of  the  fundus  occur  in  albuminuria  tliat 
present  no  such  characteristic  appearance*  tSuch  affec^tions  comprise  simple  retinal 
hemorrhage«,  retinitis  hEcmorrhagica  (Fig.  254),  and  oeuritiö  (including  even  choked 
disk).  On  the  other  hand  a  picture  very  similar  to  tliat  of  ty^iical  retinitis 
albuminurica  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  such  as  brain  tumor ^  diabetos,  and 
arteriosclerosis.  Hence  an  examination  of  the  patient's  urine  should  be  made  in 
every  cjise  of  retinitis. 

All  forma  of  kidney  disease  that  result  in  albuminuria  may  be  complicated  with  ret- 
initis,  but  the  one  most  f  req  uently  thus  complicated  is  t  he  at  rophic  kidney.  The  severity 
of  the  retinitis  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  kidney  disease  nor  to 
the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  like  is  true  of  the  subeequent  course;  the 
retinitis  may  improve  while  the  kidney  lesion  grows  worse,  or  vice  versa.  Neverthe- 
less, rei initio  albuminurica  is^  on  the  whole,  of  evil  prognoistic  significance.  Even  if 
it  tifjes  occur  sometimes  witfi  benign  kidney  lesions  (e,  g.,  with  soirlatinal  nephritis 
and  the  renal  affection  of  prtvgnancy),  yet  it  far  more  frequently  is  associated  with  the 
severe  chronic  c&m^,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  most  patients  suffering  with 
retinitis  albuminurica  succumb  from  their  renal  diiwrder  within  a  few  yearn. 

In  nephritis  disturljance  of  vision  may  occur  also  under  the  form  of  a  transitory 
blindness  without  any  retinitis  l.ieing  present.  The  patient  declares  that  everything 
suddenly  becomes  dark  before  his  ^yes;  tl^e  disturbance  of  sight  increases  fio  quickly 
tliat  the  blindness  get.s  to  Ijks  complete  within  a  few  hours  or  a  day.  Even^  however, 
when  the  bUndnass  i^  ak^lute,  the  results  of  examination  of  the  eye  are  usually  nega- 
tive. After  one  or  more  days  the  sight  is  gnEKltmlly  restored.  Simuhaneouisly  with 
the  attack  pf  visual  disturbance  other  nervous  symptoms  are  found,  such  as  head* 
ache,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  loss  of  conscioiMness,  and  con^'ulsions — in  short,  the  symp- 
toms of  urffsmia.  The  blitidnea»  m  therefore  known  as  urimnic  amaurmu.  The  fact 
that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  hght  is  ja  mcxst  cases  preserved  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plete blindness  proves  that  the  location  of  the  affection  can  not  be  in  the  eye  or  in 
the  optic  ner'V'e^  but  is  Ijlgher  ttp — that  is,  in  the  brain,  which  is  poisoned  by  the  excre* 
txiry  matters  retained  in  the  blood.  Ura^mie  amaurosis  is  distinguished  froni  the 
disturbance  of  vision  due  to  retinitis  albuminurica  partly  by  the  negative  result  of 
Ophthal mosno pic  exarnirmiion,  partly  by  the  course.  Unemic  amaurosis  aets  in  sud- 
denly and  is  complete,  while  in  retinitis  albuminurica  the  sight  is  reduced  gradually  and 
is  seldom  annihilated  entirely.  The  blindness,  however,  is  permanent,  wlille  the  blind- 
ness due  to  ur;i?mia  gives  place  to  normal  v^ision  again,  provided  the  patient  does  not 
succumb  to  the  unemic  attack.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of  a  uia^mic  amauroeie  oc- 
curring in  a  patient  already  suffering  from  retinitis  is  not  excluded. 

2.  Relinifia  Dutbelua. — This  is  cliaracterized  in  nmny  cases  by  the  presence  of 
anrnU,  brilliantly  white  spots  in  the  retina,  whict  chiefly  occupy  the  region  of  the  mac- 
ula lutea  and  its  vicinity,  without^  however,  presenting  a  stellate  arningcment,  as  in 
albumintiric  retinitis  (Fig.  253).  Sometimes  by  the  confluence  of  small  dots  one  or 
two  large  patches  are  found,  wlilch  sliow  by  their  crenated  border  that  they  are  coiu- 
poeed  of  smaller  s^iots.  Between  the  whita  patches  lie  punctata  extravasations  of 
bkxid.    The  rest  of  the  retina  is  transparent,  and  the  papilla^  too,  t9  unaltered* 
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In  other  eases  this  chamüterktic  picture  b  not  preaent;  in  faet^  diabetic  retimtifl 
ma^  ftctuflUjr  appear  unJer  the  guise  typical  of  albuminuric  retinitis  [or  closely  resemble 
a  retinitis  circinata  (see  page  488) .] 

Retinitio  is  also  observed  in  oxtiluria, 

3.  Retinitis  l^euca^mim. — In  this,  superadded  to  the  general  symptoma  of  in- 
flammation of  the  retina  (namely^  retinal  cloudiness  and  hemorrbageÄ),  there  is  found, 
as  a  characteristie  feature^  a  light  btie  t>f  the  blcH>d  in  the  retinal  vessels,  which  ordina- 
rily are  greatly  diktod.  Furthermore,  since  in  leuciemia  the  bl*Kxi  that  flows  in  the 
ehoiioidal  ve&sels  is  f>f  lighter  color  llian  normal ^  the  entire  fundus,  even  where  there 
m  no  retinitis  present,  is  of  a  much  lighter  Ted  than  usuat^  and  shows  a  yellowish  tinge. 


Fig.  253. — Diabetic  RirrtNtTm  tit  a  MiLM  Six-nr-zfDife  Ykaus  of  Ai^t:. 

Wlitn  tlic  diütH^teä  was  di»xiv-DrF(i  df^vt^n  yv^wf^  previoiiti  tAx  p^  cent  of  üiifar  wb»  prewnt,  while 
for  Bnrne  year^  pH^t,  uddür  the  itifliiL^rui.'  uf  j^uit&ble  treaimenl.  the  «ug»T  hft^  almost  diaappearodH  The 
dt.>4ti]rbA.nc>«f  of  night  han  lasted  fur  niue>  monthup  and  tA  eaii^ed  mainly  by  a.  <:vtirral  N'tutoroa  fur  blue — 
a  »cuti^ma  whiph  corrp»pondH  to  (tie  e.vudat«  in  tli*  mnJoula.  In  k«^pinR  with  the  m^oijm  of  the  Qye 
Itiere  lj$  on  ntrophic  cre»i%tit,  about  \m^t  the  width  oi  the  papilla,  adjoininit  tlie  opUc  nerve,  la  itü 
po«tertor  BNütioa  the  retina  whi>wH  rnim.<*ri:iiiH  punctate  hemorrhae«»,  whirh  an?  f^nerally  disjxifleft  in 
noupff,  and  frequently  coaletii^  Cü  form  rather  lar^e  patche«^  Tn  addition.  ««utaLl,  brilliantly  white 
dais  mre  preaent  of  irrefCtilA^  ««iiapc  and  «harp  QUtlii)«^  Those  are  ftispiKteti  quite  irreg^J&rly  in  a  larKe 
circle  ^unroundiniE  th«  ina^ula.  Id  the  raacula  itMll  is  found  quite  aliuge  exudate  hjiviog  ft  struoture 
like  that  of  the  »mall  dots. 


Likewise  characteristic  of  leucj&mie  retinitta  are  white  patches  with  a  red  rim  (con- 
aiflling  of  wliite  corpuscles  sarrounded  by  red  ones);  but  such  patches  are  ppe«ent  in 
only  a  few  caäes  of  retinitis  leuca*miea,    [See  Plate  IV  B,  page  488.] 

4*  Retinitis  Septi^a. — In  this  the  changes  affect  mainly  the  posterior  section  of 
the  retina,  in  which  hoth  hemorrhages  and  white  patcliea  are  found.  The  papilla  ia 
unaltered.  The  diisease  ocfiirs  in  («onnection  with  sepaia,  and  that  öot  only  in  the 
fat^  forms,  but  al^o  in  tlie  älighter  cafies, 

5.  Reiifiüijit  H(^morrimgica. — ^This  is  diagnoaticated  when»  along  with  the  prea- 
»Doe  of  numerous  henjorrhafea  in  the  retina,  the  latter  itself  \s  ha^y  and  the  papilla 
ia  obscured  (Fig.  254).  Hemorrhagic  retinitis  ia  due  for  the  most  part  to  diseases  of 
the  retinal  vessels;  many  of  these  cases  are  probably  identical  with  tho^e  of  thrombosia 
of  the  central  vein^  as  deacribed  on  page  483. 


^ 
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Mftna  has  deacriljed  under  tlie  name  of  reiinUia  proliferans  aq  affection  id  which 
detifle  raasaea  of  conned ive  tkaue  extend  out  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous  and 
cover  a  portion  of  the  fundus— in  fact,  even  the  papilla  itself  (Fig.  255).  Into  theae 
m&BSes  run  new-formed  vessels  from  the  retina.  For  a  number  of  these  cases  it  ia 
probable  that  these  maases  of  connective  tissue  ha%'e  been  pret^odod  by  hemorrhages , 
which  were  poured  out  from  the  retina  inU>  tlie  vitreouB  and  afterward  became  organ > 
iaed  (see  page  469). 

Ä  fiein  formalion  of  hlond-vßMds  may  furthermore  occur  whenever  a  retinitis,  par- 
tieubrly  a  syphilitic  retinitiSr  haa  lasted  a  long  time.  The  vessels  in  this  caae  pro- 
ject from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous  under  the  form  of  alcnder  and,  often  nbo  of 
liepeatedly  convoluted  coils. 


Fto..  254.— ttE^üuaßtiAOic  Retipjiti«  in  a  Woman  oh  F«iiT¥-LinnT.  who  eT^FitaEi»  from  Canomc 

NKFHftlTUS    AN  [I    CaRDIAC    ilrPEItTHOPHY, 

The  outlines  of  the  (trftyifh-red  ptipillii  ftre  obiicurcd,  the  Arteries  of  the  tetin»  arp  some v hut 
coii(nictf!4J,  ttRfl  in  pla<M^.4  nro  nvnccftlea  6y  the  cloud ines«  of  the  relink.  The  vein?*  are  very  toHutrut«, 
uid  ffim»  the  eharacter  f>f  thfir  reflftx  atreoJc»  H  e&a  be  stocn  that  not  all  their  convoluticma  Kb  jti  !he 
0Kmc<  piAnp.  The  retiui^  n?«  &  wholp,  ihow«  a  falot  striate  opacity,  sod  ii^  HIIihI  m-jth  very  nuroeroun, 
|i«nly  »triafe  and  partly  roundeiJ  ln^morrbajEei.  To  the  left  mid  below*  between  the  two  brimehe»  of 
a  vein,  li  a  wUite  »pot  irhicb  ha»  orlglcialerl  froan  a  hflmorrbacc. 


6,  Retinitis  Syphilitica. — ^ Acquired  syphilis  is  one  of  the  moat  frequent 
of  ret  initio.  Syphilitic  retinitis  is  uatially  associated  with  diaeaae  of  the  uvea^  and 
above  all  of  tiio  chorioid;  often  also  of  the  iris,  which  then  exhibits  the  picture  of 
Byphilitic  iritts.  In  the  retina  syphilitic  inflammation  appeans  under  two  forms,  diffuse 
and  circumscribed.  In  tlie  former  case  the  entire  tf^tina  is  clouded  and  faintly  gray 
[Plate  IV  Vl^  page  4RS];  here  and  there,  especiaUy  in  the  macular  region,  more  densely 
gmy  spot^  niay  bo  found.  Later  on  in  the  disease j  in  proportion  as  tlie  cloudinosw  of 
the  retina  abates,  changes  in  the  pigment  epithelium  set  in,  and  ultimately  mlgralioii 
of  pigment  from  tlie  latter  may  take  j^ace  into  the  retina,  ao  that  a  picture  is  formed 
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Pööembling  that  of  rotEnitis  pjgmentflsa.  This  form  of  syphilrtic  rotinitla  oonsequontly 
coincides  in  pun  with  the  syphilitic  chorioiditia  d©6crib^  by  Förster  (page  376)* 

In  the  circumscril)<ed  fonij  a  bulky  whit«  exudale  is  foimd  cither  in  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea  or  inoro  fr©<^uenl!y  cloi^  to  one  of  the  larger  retina!  vtsssels.  In  tha 
latter  case  it  lb  often  pt)6öible  with  the  ophtlmlmoscope  to  recognize  tlint  an  affection  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  la  the  cause  of  the  circum8<*ril)ed  exutlation.  Later  on  *.ho  cxu^ 
date  is  transformed  into  biuish-whit©  scar  tisane,  which  by  shrinking  may  give  rise 
to  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Hereditary  syphilis^  too,  leads  trO  retinitiSj  which  may  be  observed  in  children 
or  may  Ijc  oven  congenital  Ordinarily  we  aee  only  the  evidences  of  inflammation 
aftar  it  has  run  its  course;  such  evidences  occurring  either  under  the  form  of  numer- 
ous small,  light  or  black  spots,  or  imder  the  form  of  an  old,  bulky  exudat«^  that  haa 
boen  transformed  into  connective  tliiäue. 


Fig.  255* — RETixjns  pRo^.xi'EiiA>[ä* 

In,  a  man  tbtrty-fivi?  yita.tv  of  age,  who  üuff^rei].  frequently  from  palpitatiof]  of  Ihp  h^art  tktid  non»- 
bt^ed,  sudde^n  obscuration  of  the  *ii«ht  occi^rre*!  in.  tiotb  f.yey  Hvc  jears  aico.  This  obiu'tjr&tion  has  r»* 
curred  repeatCNjiy  «tnce^  t*piiig  due  to  fecutireiit  IsfinorrliajjeM  into  the  vitreoun.  In  the  vitreous  of 
ttie  Left  eye  cluäe  to  the  [»ai>iila  lii»^  a  ebiniDg  white  maas  haviog  a  structure  partly  Bbroufi^  partly  ^j^a* 
ular^  From  ttiis  maea  pass  etrvtidi»  m  different  directioiia,  Bome  ext4.''ndsn«i;  as  far  a^  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus.  No  vAflvdii  Are  TMsocniiable  tn  the  while  msaa,  vtMeh  eovetH  the  upper  half  of  the  papilla. 
The  other  half  of  the  papilla  and  the  Jtml  of  the  fundus  are  mmpwhat  hjuy  (owine  to  the  prejs«aoe  uf  a 
faint  opaeity  of  the  vitreoofl>^  and  bevid«  appear  indiatinct^  becauH«  the  ophthalmooeope  ia  adjujited 
not  for  them,  but  for  lli«  coiinective-tinsue  ma.!f».  which  is  *^ituat«>fl  farther  forwards  Indi^iiDctry  vü»- 
Lble  are  indications  of  the  retina)  v^BselH  (nbove  and  to  the  outer  side)  and  iDdicatioiiäof  a  te^BeUatiOD 
of  thei  fundus  (below  aii<|  to  the  inoer  jiide)* 


7.  Retimtu  due  io  dazzliruj  is  produced  moet  frequently  by  Icxiking  at  the  sun 
[sohir  retinitis].  It  is  particularly  oI>served  after  eclipBea  of  the  sun  in  people  who 
have  tried  to  follow  them  with  glasses  that  have  not  Ijeen  blackened  sufficiently  or 
with  the  naked  eye.  f  have  also  seen  it  produced  after  gating  to<i  long  at  the  elect nc 
arc  light  [f/cch*ic  rcltni^is],  The  ophtlialmoäcop>e  shows  pigment  changes  in  the  macida 
lut«a,  upon  w^hich  the  image  of  the  stm  ha3  been  cast.  Corresponding  to  this  spot 
there  is  a  central  scotoma,  which  for  the  moiät  part  remains  permanently,  fl'his  is 
often  combined  with  metamorphopaia. — D,]  We  must  not  confound  WMth  the  retinitis 
duo  to  dazzling  that  viyiety  of  inflammation  of  the  eyös  which  is  produced  by  the  action 
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of  snow  (snow  blindness)  or  by  the  electric  arc  light.  This,  in  addition  to  transitory 
symptoms  of  dazzling,  consists  mainly  in  a  violent  conjunctivitis  (see  page  124). 

The  macula  lutea  has  the  most  delicate  anatomical  structure  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  eye,  and  is  hence  also  specially  vulnerable.  We  find  it  therefore  diseased  partic- 
ularly often,  e.  g.  in  myopia  where  it  participates  in  the  affection  of  t  he  subjacent  chori- 
oid  (page  379).  But  the  macula  is  also  often  injured  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  in  any 
way  directly  affected  by  the  agent  causing  the  injury.  Thus  a  circumscribed  affection 
of  the  macula  often  develops  after  contusion  of  the  eyeball,  or  in  the  case  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  vitreous,  or  in  compression  of  the  eye  by  orbital  tumors.  From  rare- 
faction of  tissue  at  this  spot  [retinitis  atrophicans  centralis]  an  actual  hole  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  retina.  Under  the  ophthalmoscope,  this  hole  looks  like  a  deep  red  disk 
at  the  site  of  the  macula  (Kuhnt,  Haab). 

In  the  last-mentioned  forms  of  retinitis — namely,  retinitis  syphilitica  and  retinitiB 
due  to  dazzling — the  inflammation  lias  its  seat  mainly  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina, 
as  is  proved  by  the  changes  simultaneously  taking  place  in  tlie  pigment  epithelium 
and,  indeed,  in  the  chorioid  itself.  But  in  the  forms  of  retinitis  first  described  it  is 
mainly  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina  that  are  affected. 

Oft-en  enough  cases  of  retinitis  occur  in  which  even  a  careful  examination  of  the 
patient  is  unable  to  demonstrate  any  determining  etiological  factor.  Several  forms, 
which  are,  to  be  sure,  of  rare  occurrence,  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  clianges 
in  the  fundus  from  which  they  get  their  names — e.  g.,  retinitis  circinata  from  the  circle 
of  white  spots  surrounding  the  macula  lutea. 

[Many  regard  retinitis  circinata  as  only  a  variety  of  retinitis  proliferans,  the  cir- 
cinate  white  spots  representing  organized  hemorrhages. — D.] 

A  very  rare  affection  of  the  retina  is  that  occurring  in  children  in  the  first  two  years 
of  life  with  the  following  symptoms:  The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  occupied  by  a 
grayish-white  patch  of  the  size  of  the  papilla,  having  in  its  center  a  small  vividly  red 
spot  like  that  found  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The  rest  of  the  fundus  is  normal, 
although  the  papilla  becomes  paler  and  paler  all  the  time  and  finally  altogether  atrophic. 
The  changes  are  always  found  in  both  eyes,  and  are  alike  in  both.  The  children  grad- 
ually become  blind,  and  exhibit  apathy  and  paralytic  weakness  of  the  muscles.  These 
symptoms  increase  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  months  the  children  die.  Autopsy 
shows  changes  in  the  cerebral  cortex  and  descending  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord.* 

The  cause  of  the  disease  which  sometimes  affects  several  children  of  the  same 
family  and  hence  is  known  as  amaurotic  family  idiocy  (Sachs),  is  unknown. 

n.  Atrophy  of  the  Retina. 

97.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  is  the  result  of  its  protracted  inflamma- 
tion, or  is  the  final  outcome  of  an  embolism  or  a  thrombosis  of  the 
retinal  vessel.  Ophthalmoscopically,  atrophy  is  characterized  above 
all  by  the  stenosis  of  the  retinal  vessels  (Fig.  257;  Plates  II  F,  III  D), 
which  in  severe  cases  may  amount  to  complete  obliteration,  so  that 
the  vessels  are  either  transformed  into  white  strands  or  have  become 
altogether  invisible.  The  retina  may  look  otherwise  unchanged  and 
transparent,  or  it  may  bear  traces  of  the  antecedent  inflammation.  In 
every  case  the  signs  of  a  secondary  atrophy  can  be  made  out  upon  the 
papilla  as  well;  its  outline  is  indistinct  and  it  is  of  a  pale,  dirty-gray 
color  (retinitic  atrophy  of  the  papilla). 

A  special  variety  of  atrophy  which  runs  a  very  chronic  (rourse  is  the 
pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  (also  called  retinitis  pigmentosa). 


1  [And  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  (Holden). — D.] 
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A«  Xf>rmfil  fuiu)u6,  B  to  P\  s^iicressive  cbMnge^i  otTtirrin^  in  urteHnsr ütTfi^iK,  fncludliijc  piiMfd  arteries 
(B)«  lAt(?r  aftmjmiiiß  a  silver- wire  iipj^teuntnce  {C} ;  luden  led  vetii=i  {li,  i)),  afterward  i^howltij;  atupulllfortn 
enLuTc^^TiUi  |1).  tZ);  rork*«^rew  *'*ipMlnrlttt  (C,  !>) ;  corlfs*^rew  art^iriwi  mid  vidu»  \}i,  Kr,  [»Pi-ivusiiuliüs 
(C,  Dj  I  scler««i»  of  vt^aseli.  (F)  ;  cedfiiim  of  diak  |B»  C,  D,  E},  UtsmorrtiaK^  {C  F}. — }k] 
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[Fic.  256  B.— CitANöMa  IN  Retinai*  Vsaa^KW.    (After  Würdera&tui  in  Püiey  and  Spiller.) 

Ai  Embollsin  central  Artery;  pjirtinl,  »fT^nlng  only  inferior  branch  i  Hfirtb).    B,  Embollfltu  central 
/;  UjUü  wlüiirt  nerve;  a  cillo-rethial  veasel  supplies  a  small  an-ii  cif  retina  in  whleh  fnnctiün  Ia 
piktM  V  ed  { Würdenmnn ) .    C,  ThromlfMj.wlB  of  rent  ml  Vf«sel6  from  mun1lp^  i  WünltutainiK    l>,  Surne  caic 
dk  montlii  later,  aha  wing  soleroiUA  and  atiiophjr  {Wurdemaan).    E,  UemorrlmKi^  from  reünal  T£gi(«J» 
{ Ma^uB  ].    F,  Perl va^iift  tia  J  netlea  ( M  a^nuii  K — IK} 
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This  18  marked  by  such  characteristic  subjective  symptoms  that  the 
diagnosiis  can  be  made  almost  irom  them  alone.  The  iwrsons  affected 
with  this  disease,  even  when  still  young,  complain  that  they  see  worse 
whenever  the  illuminatiün  is  reduced^  and  particularly  at  night  (hem- 
eralopia).  This  state  of  things  iticrtnisos  with  the  age,  m  that  finally 
the  patients  are  no  longer  able  to  go  aliout  alone  at  nights  whiie  in  the 
daytime  they  still  see  quite  welL  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is 
disclosed  by  the  examination  of  the  field  of  vigion.  In  the  lieginning 
of  the  disease  the  field  of  vision,  when  taken  under  good  illumination, 


Tiosal 


iemporiil 


td.  257. — HFTl?iiTts  FtaHE.VTOSA,    (tn  part  after  J£«;er<) 


Owinp  to  the  dLBiipj>eAranc!e  of  the  pigment  epi  I  helium,  the  «trocnA  of  I  he  chorioLcl  is  exposed,  no 
tllAt  ibe  bright-reti  chcirioidHl  vi!m»i?Ih  with  the  ÜArkty  piiPtmented  irik^rva»calikr  i<piieefi  »re  everywhere 
viitlilfl^  For  the  amne  reiu^DD  rLUmcrou^  bfatiehed.  ititercmin^cteti  pigruütit  i^pbtn  Art»  fuund  m  the 
p«riphe>ry  of  the  retirm.  Tbii^  iiigmented  lone  ejttonds  in  a  circJc,  uJthough  it  comes  duM?r  to  the 
papilla  on  the  ntu^]  th&n  ou  the  tempoml  iid«,.  where,  in  fact,  it  lie» so  far  to  the  periphery  that 
It  IP  not  repreFtenterL  in  iht^.  4nLwii]g  at  aIL  The  papilU  it  of  a  dirt^  £raykh-yelh*w  eolor  aitrl  ill 
deAned^  Of  the  retinal!  veüäeL»,  oiiJy  the  main  trunks  are  vijiibLe,  and  thwei*  especially  the  arterje«, 
are  pcreatly  cantraeted. 


proves  to  be  nearly  normal,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  reduced, 
it  appears  very  much  contracted.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  under-sensitive,  so  that  under 
good  illumination  they  still  perform  their  function  but  do  not  react 
to  weaker  stimuli,  such  as  feebly  illuniinated  images  afford.  Later  on, 
the  field  of  vision  shows  itself  so  contracted,  even  under  full  illu miliar 
tion,  that  orientation  suffers,  and  the  patient  can  scarcely  guide  himself 
alone  even  in  daytime.  At  the  same  time  direct  vision  may  still  be  so 
good  that  the  patient  is  able  to  do  fine  work.  Finally,  central  vision 
too  is  lost,  so  that  complete  blindness  supervenes.  This  ordinarily  is 
not  the  case  until  late  in  life  (in  the  sixth  decade  or  later)* 
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Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows,  as  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  small  black  spots  in  the  retina 
{''speckled  retina,''  Fig.  257).  These  are  of  branched  shape,  so  that 
they  have  been  compared  to  bone  corpuscles  or  spiders;  they  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  their  processes,  and  are  found  especially 
along  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  they  occupy 
only  the  most  anterior  portion  (periphery)  of  the  fundus;  as  time  goes 
on,  new  spots  keep  forming  farther  and  farther  back,  until  at  length 
they  reach  the  macula  lutea  and  the  papilla.  As  fast  as  the  retina  be- 
comes pigmented,  the  pigment  epi- 
thelium becomes  decolorized,  so 
that  the  chorioidal  vessels  get  to 
be  more  and  more  visible.  With 
the  increasing  pigmentation  of  the 
retina  the  signs  of  atrophy  of  the 
retina  and  the  papilla  become  more 
and  more  prominent.  Accordingly, 
what  takes  place  is  a  gradual 
degeneration  of  the  retina  asso- 
ciated with  a  migration  of  pigment 
from  the  pigment  epithelium  into 
the  retina  (Fig.  258).  The  degen- 
eration begins  at  the  periphery 
and  advances  toward  the  center. 
In  the  same  way,  too,  the  retina 
gradually  loses  its  function;  the 
affected  portions  of  it  at  first  are 
simply  less  sensitive  than  before, 
being  still  stimulated  to  action  by 
a  pretty  strong  light;  later  on  they 
become  completely  insensitive. 
The  disease  attacks  both  eyes. 
It  develops  in  childhood,  and  would  seem  to  be  congenital  in  many 
cases,  although  it  usually  is  not  discovered  until  some  time  after 
birth.  Inheritance  plays  a  great  part  in  its  production;  retinitis 
pigmentosa  occurs  frequently  in  brothers  and  sisters,  and  also  in 
several  successive  generations.  The  female  members  of  the  family 
are  less  frequently  affected  than  the  males.  It  is  often  found  at 
the  same  time  with  other  congenital  anomalies,  like  deafness,  mental 
weakness,  harelip,  or  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  or  with  mal- 
formation of  the  eye,  such  as  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  posterior 
polar  cataract,  etc.  After  it  has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  posterior 
cortical  cataract  usually  develops.  In  almost  a  third  of  the  cases  the 
disease  occurs  in  individuals  descended  from  consanguineous  parents. 
Herein  apparently  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  pigmentary  de- 
generation of  the  retina  is  so  frequently  associated  with  other  congeni- 


9)r 

Fio.    258. — RmNiTiB    Pxgmentoba.      Skction 
THBOUGH  THB  RsTiNA.     Magnified  170  X  1. 

The  retina  is  bounded  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face by  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  t,  upon 
its  posterior  surface  by  the  membrana  limitans 
externa,  e:  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  that 
succeeds  the  latter  has  disappeared  altogether 
as  a  result  of  atrophy.  Succeeding  the  limitans 
interna  is  a  coarse-meshed  network,  a,  which 
has  originated  from  the  supporting  tissue  of  the 
retina.  The  nerve  fibers  and  ganglion  cells, 
which  normally  are  inclosed  in  this  supporting 
tissue,  have  been  completely  destroyed.  The 
vessels,  however,  can  still  be  seen,  and  are  in- 
closed in  pigment.  One  of  them,  a  (very  greatly 
contracted),  has  been  divided  longitudinally; 
another,  oi,  trannverselv  by  the  section.  The 
succeeding  layers  of  tne  retina — namely,  the 
inner  molecular  layer,  r,  the  inner  granular  layer, 
k,  the  outer  molecular  layer,  n,  and  the  outer 
granular  layer,  An, — are  altered,  and  here  and 
there  contain  pigmented  cells. 
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tal  anomalies,  since  these  latter  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  consan- 
guinity of  the  parents. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina, 
and  the  prognosis,  therefore,  is  bad,  since  complete  blindness  inevitably 
supervenes — though  not,  to  be  sure,  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

The  pigmentation  of  the  retina  usually  begins  not  in  the  extreme  periphery  of 
the  fundus  but  about  in  the  equatorial  region.  In  front  of  this  region  the  retina  is  free 
from  black  spots  and  still  performs  its  function.  Hence,  we  find  the  extreme  pe- 
riphery of  the  visual  field  intact  and  separated  from  the  likewise  intact  center  of  the 
field  by  a  blind  zone  {annular  scotoma).  Afterward,  as  the  atrophy  increases,  the  periph- 
ery of  the  retina  also  loses  its  function,  so  that  the  small  central  visual  field  alone  is  left. 

The  black  spots  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  are  not  always  like 
bone  corpuscles,  but  sometimes  are  also  rounded  or  irregular,  like  the  black  spots  in 
chorioiditis.  Their  characteristic  distinguishing  mark  lies  not  so  much  in  their  shape 
as  in  their  situation,  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  retina.  This  is  recognized  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  retinal  vessels,  wherever  they  run  by  the  black  spots,  are  covered 
by  them;  hence,  the  spots  must  lie  in  front  of  the  vessels — i.  e.,  in  the  inner  layers  of 
the  retina.  (In  the  case  of  pigment  spots  in  the  chorioid  we  can  distinctly  follow  the 
retinal  vessels  in  their  course  over  the  spots.)  Spots  of  pigment  in  the  retina  are  not, 
however,  limited  to  pigmentary  degeneration  of  thle  latter;  on  the  contrary,  the  mi- 
gration of  pigment  into  the  retina  may  take  place  ultimately  in  every  case  of  retino- 
chorioiditis.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  syphilitic  retino-chorioiditis,  in  which  the 
pigment  in  the  retina  can,  moreover,  assume  the  bone-corpuscle  shape,  so  that  a  picture 
quite  similar  to  that  of  pigmentary  degeneration  may  be  produced  (Förster).  In 
chorioiditis,  however,  there  are  also  usually  present  atrophic  changes  (white  spots) 
in  the  chorioid,  which  are  wanting  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  [See  Plate  IV  F,  page 
488.]  Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  can 
only  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  previous  -history  and  the  careful  testing  of  the 
function.    Compare  also  remarks  on  Ophthalmia  Hepatica,  page  376. 

Not  only  is  pigmentation  of  the  retina  not  confiined  to  pigmentary  degeneration 
of  this  part,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  degeneration  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  the  presence  of  pigment.  There  are  cases  of  what  are  called  retinitis  piffmentosa 
sine  pigmenlo,  in  which  the  same  gradual  attenuation  of  the  retinal  vessels,  progres- 
sive atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  hemeralopia,  and  ultimate  blindness  are  observed 
as  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  only  the  migration  of  pigment  into  the  retina  is  absent. 
These  cases  resemble  congenital  hemeralopia^  in  so  far  as  in  this  also  there  is  hemera- 
lopia without  any  pigmentation  of  the  retina  being  present.  A  further  point  of  resem- 
blance is  that  congenital  hemeralopia  frequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  distinction  between  these  cases  and  retinitis  pigmentosa  sine  pig- 
mento  is  that  in  the  former  the  fundus  presents  no  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  retina  or  optic 
nerve,  and  vision  remains  good  throughout  life.  The  condition,  therefore,  is  a  sta- 
tionary one  as  opposed  to  the  slowly  but  surely  progressing  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

An  affection  allied  to  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  retinitis  punctata  albescens  (Gayet, 
Nettleship).  This  in  all  the  rest  of  its  symptoms  agrees  with  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
but  instead  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  retina  shows  hundreds  of  small  white  dots, 
which  are  distributed  pretty  uniformly  over  the  whole  fundus. 

For  treatment  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  we  may  try  potassium 
iodide,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine,  the  constant  current,  diaphoresis,  and 
the  hke.  We  do  this  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient  than  anything  else,  for, 
although  we  do  sometimes  obtain  an  improvement  of  the  sight,  it  is  only  a  transient  one. 


Anatomical  changes  found  in  inflanmiation  and  atrophy  of  the  retina  are  as  follows: 

In  inflammation  the  signs  of  inflammatory  oedema  exist,  or  those  of  a  cellular 

infiltration  due  to  extra vaaated  white  blood  corpuscles;   also  extravasations  of  blood. 
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The  changes  at  the  same  time  observed  in  the  tissue  elements  of  the  retina  it^lf  are: 
1.  Fatty  degeneration  both  of  the  nervous  elements  and  of  the  supporting  tissue  of 
the  retina.  2.  Thickening  (sclerosis),  especially  in  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  fiber  layer. 
3.  Free  exudate  under  the  form  of  homogeneous  masses  interposed  between  the  tissue 
elements.  The  three  changes  just  mentioned  constitute  the  principal  cause  of  the 
brilliant-white  spots  occurring  in  many  cases  of  retinitis  (particularly  in  retinitis  al- 
buminurica). 4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  supporting  tissue,  which  becomes  the  more 
prominent  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  passes  over  into  atrophy.  5.  Thickening 
of  the  walls  (sclerosis)  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  to  the  contraction  of  their  lumen 
or  even  to  their  obUteration.  6.  The  migration  of  pigment  cells  into  the  retina.  These 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  pigment  epithelium  from  which  they 
emigrate  into  the  retina,  where  they  may  undergo  spontaneous  multiphcation.  But 
according  to  Krückmann  they  are  glia  cells  of  the  retina  itself,  which  have  simply 
taken  up  pigment  from  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  (Fig.  258). 

When,  after  protracted  inflammation  the  retina  has  become  perfectly  atrophic, 
it  consists  of  a  reticulum  which  is  derived  from  the  supporting  tissue  and  which  con- 
tains pigment  cells,  but  from  which  the  nervous  elements  have  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  their  presence.  The  blood-vessels  are  in  great  part  obliterated  and 
converted  into  solid  strands  of  connective  tissue. 

Many  pathological  changes  in  the  retina  do  not  originate  in  it,  but  are  derived 
from  an  affection  of  the  chorioid,  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  retina.  If  we  divide  the  ciliary  vessels  in  rabbits  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
circulation  in  the  chorioid,  degeneration  of  the  retina  ensues,  with  migration  of  pig- 
ment into  the  latter  (Wagenmann).  On  the  basis  of  experiments  like  these  it  has  been 
conjectiu^  that  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  the  allied  affections  of  the  retina  have  their 
starting  point  in  the  chorioid. 

in.  Detachment  of  the  Retina. 

98.  Detachment  of  the  retina  {ablatio  sive  amotio  retince)  is  diag- 
nosticated by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  shows  the  detached 
retina  under  the  guise  of  a  delicate  gray  membrane  that  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  normal  fundus  and  projects  forward  into  the  vitreous 
(Fig.  259).  Exteriorly  the  eye  looks  normal,  only  the  anterior  chamber 
is  often  strikingly  deep  and  the  tension  is  also  diminished. 

The  detachment  of  the  retina  is  at  first  partial — i.  e.,  is  confined  to 
one  portion  of  the  retina.  It  may  develop  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the 
retina,  but  usually  (in  case  it  is  caused  by  fluid)  changes  its  place  after- 
ward, for,  as  the  subretinal  fluid  sinks  on  account  of  its  weight,  it  de- 
presses the  detachment  gradually  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eye;  hence 
detachments  of  the  retina  are  most  frequently  found  low  down,  although 
their  original  situation  very  often  was  at  some  other  spot  in  the  fundus. 

Every  detachment  of  the  retina  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and 
finally  becomes  total.  In  the  latter  case  we  find  the  retina  pushed  for- 
ward en  masse,  and  connected  with  its  bed  at  two  points  only — at 
the  papilla  and  at  the  ora  serrata.  Then  the  detached  retina  forms  a 
plaited  funnel,  beginning  at  the  papilla  and  opening  out  in  front,  a 
shape  which  Arlt  has  well  compared  to  that  of  the  flower  of  a  convol- 
vulus (see  Figs.  179  and  209). 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  detachment  of  the  retina  consist  in  the 
disturbance  of  vision  that  it  causes.    This  is  characterized  above  all  by 
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a  limitation  of  the  fit;ld  of  vision,  which  is  often  perceived  as  a  positive 
pheftomenon  by  the  patient.  A  dark  cloud  lies  over  a  part  of  the  field  of 
vision,  correspflnding  in  locatioa  to  the  detached  portion  of  the  retina, 
which  has  partially  or  entirely  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  light.  If,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case»  the  detachment  lies  below,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dark  curtain  which  veils  from  him  the  upper  part  of  objects.  For 
in^itance,  he  does  not  see  the  head  of  a  man  standing  in  front  of  him. 


Fio.  2S0.— Serous  DETArRMENT  of  the  Retiwa  ix  Mvopia. 

A  wom&ri  of  sixty-two.  havinpr  pre^ioa'ily  b««ii  very  myopic,  bad  for  four  ypar«  RufTerEmL  trotu  ft 
«■ISflHii  in  th«  t\)t.Ut  vye.  After  the  reiiiuval  of  tb«  cat&ract  hy  cptfraliori,  the  lower  hiUf  of  the  retina 
Bgljyid  to  be  t^vtiiphf^J.  thrown  intn  fcilti^,  imd  tremuJoU«^  The  tipp«r  bonJer  of  the  d«*tji{:hetl  retina 
fry  upon  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla.,  and  croneeaJed  it.  To  the  outer  «de  the  d^tachnient  i»  j^lmrply 
demarefiterl  f ram  the  nurmal  fundus,  while  to  the  inner  Mde  it  sfpre&ds  cunt  quite  jEradually  into  two  uf 
ihrfH?  flat,  fulda.  On  thff  rresiin)f  the  foldn  the  detached  retina  look«  Jigbter  than  in  thi?  depreaaionj^  be* 
tween  them.  The  retinal  ve,-<.^el!i  rtinniner  downward  from  the  papilla  Mvuii  lifter  they  »lurt.  dit^ppear 
behind  the  overhani^nK  piiire  of  the  dtlachefl  portion  of  the  retina,  and  are  ap|*arent|y  interrupted 
ml  tht*  spot.  In  their  *ub«siuent  e4>ur!*  they  are  distinBuinheri  by  the  remarkably  -diiLrp  hends  they 
make  and  whirh  fullow  the  fuld^  of  the  detaobed  retina.  The  outer  Hide  of  the  optica  di^k  is  bnrdi^red 
by  It  white  atrfjphie  cirenfent,  whirb  in  abntit  half  the  viiflfh  nf  the  papilla,  and  u^  attrdHitable  to  the 
myopia  pre-exijitini^  in  the  eyi?.  Thi>  oiithnr?  both  of  tIil-.  paphlla  and  the  crescent  are  ha£y.  The  r^rt 
<of  (he  fundufl  is  teasellmcd — i.  e.,  di^pl&J|'s  the  ehorioidal  venz^b  luid  the  dark  intervaseuiar  spaces» 


Hence,  the  exami nation  of  the  field  of  vision  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  diagnosis  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  Direct  vision  is  preserved  as 
long  as  the  detachment  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  site  of  the  macula 
lutea.     In  total  detachment  there  is  absolute  blindness, 

Etioloiry' — The  retina  simply  lies  upon  the  chorioid  \nthout  being 
connected  with  it  anywhere  except  at  the  papilla  and  the  ora  serrata. 
In  the  dissected  eye  it  can  be  lifted  from  its  bed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
In  the  living  eye  the  retina  is  kept  pressed  against  the  chorioid  by  the 
vitreous,    A  detachment  of  the  retina ♦  therefore,  is  possible  only  when 
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either  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vitreous  ceases  to  act,  or  when  the 
retina  is  pushed  from  its  bed  by  a  force  greater  than  this  pressure. 

(a)  The  former  variety  of  detachment  occurs  when  through  disease 
of  the  vitreous  the  pressure  exerted  by  it  is  diminished  or  becomes  ab- 
solutely negative — i.  e.,  is  converted  into  a  traction.  This  occurs:  1. 
When  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  vitreous  has  escaped,  in  the  case,  of  in- 
juries or  of  operations.  2.  When  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  is  produced 
on  account  of  some  disease  of  it.  The  most  frequent  cases  of  this  sort 
are  those  in  which  the  formation  of  exudates  has  taken  place  in  the 
vitreous  in  irido-cyclitis  or  irido-chorioiditis.  When  these  exudates  be- 
come organized  and  shrink  they  draw  the  retina,  to  whose  surface  they 
are  attached  in  places,  away  from  the  chorioid.  This  form  of  detach- 
ment, it  is  true,  can  not  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  inasmuch  as 
the  media  are  too  cloudy,  but  can  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  means 
of  the  softening  of  the  eyeball  and  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 
When  the  retina  is  detached  from  the  chorioid  by  alterations  taking 
place  in  the  vitreous,  fluid  transuded  from  the  chorioidal  vessels  collects 
between  the  retina  and  the  chorioid,  owing  to  the  negative  pressure 
set  up  beneath  the  retina  by  reason  of  its  detachment.  This  subretinal 
fluid  is  a  quite  albuminous,  usually  rather  yellow  serum,  and  hence 
detachments  of  the  retina  of  this  sort  are  called  serous. 

In  high  myopia  a  serous  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  can  be 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  (Fig.  259),  often  occurs  without  there 
having  been  any  antecedent  inflammation.  It  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  very  near-sighted  eyes.  The  way 
in  which  the  detachment  is  produced  has  not  yet  been  altogether  cleared 
up.  Most  probably  in  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  vitreous.  Such  changes  consisting  of  floating  opacities  and 
liquefaction,  can  actually  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the 
myopic  eye.  The  same  is  conjecturally  true  of  the  so-called  senile 
detachment  of  the  retina,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  elderly  people 
without  any  special  cause  and  which  should  probably  be  attributed  to 
senile  changes  taking  place  in  the  vitreous. 

(6)  Much  less  frequent  are  those  cases  in  which  the  separation  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  an  active  propulsion  of  the  retina  away  from 
the  chorioid.  The  causes  of  such  a  propulsion  are:  1.  An  acute  pro- 
cess of  exudation  from  the  chorioid,  as  occurs  in  purulent  chorioiditis 
and  in  phlegmons  in  the  orbit.  2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  chorioidal 
vessels,  whether  spontaneous  or  due  to  injury.  3.  Tumors  of  the 
chorioid  or  of  the  retina,  and  also  a  Cysticercus  developing  beneath  the 
retina. 

The  treatment  in  serous  detachment  of  the  retina  must  seek  to  se- 
cure the  absorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  purely  medicinal  treatment,  i.  e.,  by  diaphoresis,  by  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives or  preparations  of  iodine,  and  by  subconjunctival  injections 
of  salt  solution  (see  page  178);   also,  in  case  it  is  tolerated  by  the  eye^ 
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by  a  pressure  bandage  applied  with  moderate  firmness.  Of  operative 
procedures,  may  be  mentioned  the  superficial  cauterization  of  the  sclera 
with  the  galvanocautery,  after  the  sclera  at  the  site  of  the  detachment 
has  been  exposed  by  dissecting  up  the  conjunctiva;  also  puncture  of 
the  sclera  (see  §  155)  for  withdrawing  the  subretinal  fluid  directly. 
We  undertake  puncture  of  the  sclera  when  the  other  measures  have 
failed  us,  or  when  at  the  start  we  are  dealing  with  a  baggy  detachment 
produced  by  a  large  amount  of  fluid.  The  puncture  is  made  at  the 
spot  where  the  detachment  is  most  pronounced,  for  which  purpose 
the  site  and  extent  of  the  detachment  must  have  been  precisely  de- 
termined beforehand  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Only  as 
much  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  as  will  flow  off  spontaneously.  Punc- 
ture, may  if  necessary  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  every  form  of  treatment  the  patient  should  keep  to  his  bed  for 
several  weeks,  since  the  detachment  is  increased  in  size  by  movements 
of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that  patients  with  detachment  of  the  retina 
generally  state  that  they  see  best  in  the  morning  after  prolonged  rest 
in  bed,  and  that  their  sight  gets  worse  again  as  the  day  passes. 

By  these  methods  of  treatment  it  is  generally  possible  in  recent 
and  not  too  excessive  cases  of  separation  of  the  retina  to  obtain  an  im- 
provement of  the  sight  by  partial  attachment  of  the  retina,  and  in  es- 
pecially favorable  cases  even  to  cause  the  detachment  to  disappear 
completely.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  these 
good  results  are  lasting.  As  a  rule,  after  some  time  the  separation 
develops  anew,  and  ultimately  in  spite  of  all  our  therapeutic  endeavors 
becomes  total,  so  that  the  prognosis  of  retinal  detachment  in  general 
must  be  characterized  as  very  unfavorable.  The  cause  of  the  recur- 
rences lies  in  the  fact  that  no  treatment  is  able  to  do  away  with  the 
lesion  which  usually  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble — namely,  the 
altered  state  of  the  vitreous.  In  inveterate  cases  or  in  total  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  we  had  better  abstain  from  any  form  of  treatment. 
In  total  detachment  of  the  retina,  cataract  usually  develops  later 
on,  the  eye  becomes  soft,  and  a  slight  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
supervenes.  Moreover,  iritis  is  not  infrequent  in  eyes  with  detachment 
of  the  retina. 

When  the  retina  is  detached  by  means  of  a  neoplasm,  enucleation 
of  the  eye  must  be  performed.  A  Cysticercus  occurring  beneath  the 
retina,  may  be  extracted  by  an  incision  into  the  sclera,  and  the  eye  may 
thus  be  preserved  in  a  condition  serviceable  for  vision. 

The  detached  portions  of  the  retina,  being  pushed  forward,  exhibit  a  lower  degree 
of  refraction  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus;  they  are,  in  fact,  generally  very  hypermetropic. 
On  account  of  this  difference  of  refraction  one  can  not,  using  the  erect  image,  see  the 
detached  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  retina  distinctly  at  the  same  time;  it  being 
possible  to  do  this  only  by  means  of  the  indirect  method.  In  order  to  examine  with 
the  erect  image,  we  had  l)est  hold  the  mirror  some  distance  off  when  looking  into  the 
eye;  and  at  the  same  time  we  may  place  a  cpnvex  lens  (c.  g.,  one  of  +  3  D)  behind 
the  mirror.     If  the   retina  is  pushed  very  far  forward  it  can  actually  be  seen  by 
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lateral  illumination  when  the  pupil  is  dilated;  a  gray  membrane,  with  the  characv 
teristic  retinal  vessels,  being  recognized  deep  down  in  the  eye. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  a  detachment  differs  according  as  the  case  is 
one  of  serous  detachment  or  of  detachment  due  to  a  tumor  or  a  Cysticercus. 

In  serous  detachment  of  the  retina  from  the  chorioid,  the  pigment  epithelium 
remains  in  its  place  upon  the  latter.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  at  first  transparent, 
but  very  quickly  becomes  cloudy,  because  it  is  separated  from  the  chorioid,  which  in 
great  part  provides  for  its  nutrition.  The  detached  retina,  accordingly,  has  a  light, 
rather  transparent  gray  color  and  a  dull  luster.  If  some  blood  is  mixed  with  the  sub- 
retinal  serum,  the  detachment  acquires  a  greem'sh  tinge.  The  retina  lies  in  folds  of 
greater  or  less  size,  whose  tops  show  a  whitish  sheen;  and  it  shakes  all  over  when  the 
eye  is  moved.  The  gray  hue  and  dull  luster,  the  folds,  and  the  tremulousness  of  the 
detached  retina  justify  the  comparison  made  between  it  and  a  gray  silk  or  satin  fabric. 

A  thing  that  especially  characterizes  a  detached  retina  is  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  blood-vessels  that  run  over  it.  Inasmuch  as  these  follow  the  folds  of  the  retina, 
they  are  very  tortuous,  and  some  of  their  bends  are  entirely  concealed  between  the 
folds.  The  blood-vessels  are  dark  red,  indeed  almost  black,  as  though  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  them  had  been  altered  in  character.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
dark  color  being  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood-vessels  are  in  part  at  least  seen 
by  transmitted  light,  since  some  light  always  passes  through  the  detached  retina  and 
is  then  reflected  from  the  more  posteriorly  placed  chorioid.  The  blood-vessels,  con- 
sequently, look  dark  for  the  same  reason  that  opacities  in  the  media  appear  black. 

The  sides  of  the  detachment  may  merge  by  a  gradual  slope  into  the  surrounding 
retina,  or  they  may  be  baggy  and  overhanging.  In  extensive  detachments  the  papilla 
is  partly  or  wholly  concealed  by  the  overhanging  retina.  Very  flat  detachments  are 
rather  hard  to  diagnosticate.  In  this  case  the  red  hue  of  the  fundus  shows  a  slight 
gray  cloudiness  in  the  parts  affected,  and  is  traversed  by  low  folds  of  a  rather  lighter 
gray;  but  the  main  tiling  that  enables  the  diagnosis  of  detachment  to  be  made  is  the 
unusual  tortuosity  and  the  dark  color  of  the  vessels.  When  there  is  a  flat  detachment 
in  the  region  of  the  macula,  we  can  sometimes  see  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
macula  a  pale-red  spot  in  the  detached  retina. 

The  detached  retina  sometimes  exhibits  white  patches,  extravasations  of  blood, 
or  pigmented  spots.  Particularly  often  there  is  found  a  rent  in  it  (ruptura  retinal). 
The  rent  lies  generally  in  the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  and  most  frequently  in  its  upper 
part.  The  edges  of  the  tear  gape  and  are  frequently  everted,  so  tliat  we  can  see  between 
them  for  quite  a  long  distance  the  more  posteriorly  placed  chorioid.  The  latter  owing 
to  its  vivid  red  color  forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  gray  of  the  detached  retina. 
According  to  Leljer,  rupture  of  the  retina  plays  an  important  part  in  producing  detach- 
ment in  myopic  eyes,  liquefied  vitreous  passing  through  the  rupture  and  beneath  the 
retina.  This  accounts  not  only  for  the  detaclmient  itself  but  also  for  its  sudden  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  objects  frequently  appear  crooked 
{metamorphop*na),  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  percipient  retinal  ele- 
ments. [See  page  44.]  Photopsia,  too,  is  often  caused  by  the  traction  upon  the  retina, 
and  often  gives  the  first  warning  of  the  advent  of  the  detachment. 

The  retina,  when  but  recently  separated,  retains  for  some  time  its  sensitiveness 
to  light,  and,  if  it  soon  becomes  re-attached,  may  resume  its  function  perfectly.  Thus 
there  is  a  possibility  afforded  of  a  cure  of  the  detachment  in  respect  to  function  as  well 
as  in  other  regards.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  liappens  that  the  sight  improves  very  much, 
although  the  detachment  remains  and  is  not  diminished  in  size.  Such  an  apparent 
cure  is  brought  about,  whenever  the  detachment,  after  occupying  the  site  of  the  macula 
lutea,  afterward  settles  lower  down,  so  that  the  macula  resumes  its  function,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  a  peripheral  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  that  causes  but  little  disturbance. 
But  a  real  spontaneous  cure  of  retinal  detachment  by  re-attachment  of  the  retina  does 
occur.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  rare.  Moreover  it  is  imperfect  in  this  regard;  first, 
that  the  attachment  is  ordinarily  not  complete  and,  second,  that  the  attached  portion 
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of  the  retiim  is  bo  greatly  damaged  as  to  hava  very  little  functional  power.  As  a  rule 
such  a  re-attachnienr  can  roadily  be  made  out  mth  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  fundu« 
in  the  region  conctjrtied  is  ßpotteiJ^  as  in  old  chorioiditis,  owing  to  partial  disappear- 
anc©  of  the  pigment  epithehum,  and  is  r[uita  fn.«iuently  tnvvemeti  by  rectilinear  stn», 
which  are  eitfrer  pure  while  or  lined  with  pigment,  and  which  lie  back  of  the  retinal 
vestseb  (retinal  siraniiö,  rf^tiniiiii  Htriuta),  Tiie  whole  affect^ed  area  m  domarcöted  from 
the  remainiiigj  nonnal  fundus  by  a  ßliarp^  usually  cQrve<l  hue,  which  is  yellowisli  or 
gray  and  is  encompassed  by  pigment* 

After  a  detat'hment  baa  lasted  bohh»  tinie,  the  retina  becomes  entirely  atrophia«. 
It  Jias  then  lost  itä  sensitiveness!  to  light,  and,  moreover^  beeomes  again  transparent. 


Fl«,  260*— CrftTiCEHtrs  SuBRimj^Ai^is  rw  a 

A  i5i:niit:^  Diminution  i 


Woman  Twsj?mr*Äix  YKAHfi  or  Age,  Wüp  nxn  NcntcEuD 
s  HER  t^icuT  Two  Month»  pbevious. 


Th(t  pnpilla  m  «neomptm^erj  on  it»  oiitpr  ami  lower  m\c  by  an  bre^liir  ere«rt?n!.  Thff  r^oti  of 
the  pc^tPfior  pole  of  the  eye  h  occupied  by  a  bli]NJcl£ir-liki&  iletJichmeui  oftbe  ri^^riim.  TKipi  dpTii<?hm«]it 
his  A  fnuii-iirrpLy  hut-,  StDti  aLlDWs  the  red  of  the  fundTifi  to  appear  through  it,  although  <iuib\  The  edaie 
ef  th«  blmider  ^ihown  &  UKhi-eray,  »ilky  liLiter,  whil«  in  \m  pentcr  of  ibe  bl&d4er  a  bright  >*ellowjsh- 
vrhite  wpeck  i»  vis^jble.  whith  doi  ret^pundp  to  the  atiimul'Ef  bead.  Tlie  retinal  ve»»e_li«  run  up  upon  iba 
blad'lf^r  witliout  i^bowinj;;  any  marked  Iteod  &«■  thoy  pa*«  it*  ed^e«.  The  bladder  dbcptayei  active  »pcm- 
tanecjui*  movem<»nt?*,  in  which  ih«  ci^ntral  white  ttppck  ebniiee.«  it*  (Mi,*(titin.  «hape*  and  sise.  Between 
the  papilln  and  the  inn**r  i^dge  of  the  hlafldi^r  \»  mi  irrwirular,  hifht-wtlored  »peelE  in  the  retina  lyin^ 
beiieatfi  a  .HmalJ  n^tinal  vejsseb  The  upper  part  of  the  fuuduA  ig  of  a  uiiiffjrtn  «Hi.  the  lower  is  soinüwh&t 
ftlbjQQtJCt  ^o  that  the  dark  ehorioidal  voiwls  »land  uul  diettinctiy  upoo  the  bright-red  blaekKrcmtid. 


At  thft  same  time  the  recognition  of  the  detachment  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoseope 
beoofnee  motti  difficulty  t>eiiig  now  nuwle  mainly  fn>iii  the  nnomaUum  t^hamctera  pre- 
a6nt#d  by  the  ves^^ela-  For  detachment  of  the  retina  in  casi^s  of  tmnor  a}  the  choruml^ 
mm  page  389. 

In  Cysticercus  ^uJrretimilvi  a  rounded,  rather  sharply  cirt^uniBeribed  detachment 
le  found,  bene-ath  whit^h  may  lie  rect)gnized  the  bluish-gray  cysticercm  bladder  with 
its  lighter  colore*l  margin  (Fig.  260).  The  detached  rtUina  is  not  tremidoua,  but  upon- 
tantMJtjH  movements  may  be  made  otit  through  it  taking  place  in  the  bladder. 

In  lis  biter  siages  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  whatever  its  origin^  i&  frequently 
made  inaccew^ihle  to  observation  with  the  ophtlmlmoscopej  owing  to  turbidity  of  the 
media,  especially  of  the  len.s  and  vitreous,  and  hence  the  diagiitiais  ia  rendered  difficult 
or  impoaaible*  In  mn-lx  cases  the  diagno.<(]s  most  l>e  based  up^m  two  faetors — upon 
the  field  of  vision  and  the  luim-ffcuhtr  ien^itm.  If  quahtative  vision  h  lost  on  account 
32 
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of  the  turbidity  of  the  media,  the  field  of  vision  must  be  tested  with  the  candle  flame 
in  a  darkened  room  (see  Remarks  under  §§  156  and  157).  In  detachment  of  the  retina 
a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  field  will  then  be  found.  The  intra-ocular  tension 
in  detachment  of  the  retina  is  generally  reduced,  because  the  volume  of  vitreous  is 
diminished;  for  the  same  reason  the  anterior  chamber  is  often  found  to  be  deepened, 
because  the  lens  has  simk  backward.  When  in  advanced  cases  of  irido-cychtis,  irido- 
chorioiditis,  or  complicated  cataract  we  find  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and  reduction 
of  the  tension,  we  are  warned  that  complete  blindness  due  to  total  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  inuninent. 

In  that  form  of  detachment  of  the  retina  which  is  produced  by  active  propulsion 
of  the  retina  away  from  the  chorioid,  the  tension  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  is  in- 
creased. Hence,  increase  of  tension  with  detachment  of  the  retina  is  in  doubtful  cases 
an  argument  that  an  intra-ocular  tumor  is  the  cause  of  the  detachment  C^'^on  Graefe). 

Among  the  causes  of  detachment  of  the  retina  must  be  mentioned  scars  that  re- 
main after  perforating  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  sclera.  Such  scars  may  be  produced 
by  accidental  traumatism  or  by  operation  (page  262).  They  attach  the  retina  to  the 
chorioid  and  the  sclera,  and  by  their  subsequent  contraction  cause  a  strain  upon  the 
retina  that  leads  to  its  detachment  from  its  bed. 

IV.  Glioma  op  the  Retina. 

99.  Glioma  is  the  only  neoplasm  which  occurs  in  the  retina.  It  is 
found  only  in  children.  In  a  case  of  it  the  parents  notice  that  a  bright, 
whitish,  or  golden-yellow  reflex  emanates  from  the  pupil,  which  some- 
times even  is  noticeable  at  a  distance.  For  this  reason  the  disease  since 
the  time  of  Beer  has  been  known  as  amaurotic  cat*s  eye;  amaurotic, 
because  the  eye  is  blind;  and  cat's  eye,  because  it  shines  like  cats'  eyes 
in  the  dark.  If  such  an  eye  is  examined  by  focal  illumination,  we  recog- 
nize as  the  cause  of  the  reflex  a  light-colored  nodular  mass  (the  degen- 
erated retina)  situated  behind  the  lens  and  covered  over  with  minute 
vessels. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  glioma  shows  the  same  stages  that  we 
have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  case  of  chorioidal  tumors  (see  page  387). 
In  the  first  stage,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent;  the  disease  mani- 
fests itself  only  in  the  light  colored  reflex  and  the  blinding  of  the  eye. 
The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  increase  of 
tension.  The  eye  becomes  irritated  and  painful,  and  the  child  begins 
to  suffer.  Afterward,  in  the  third  stage,  the  tumor  grows  out  from  the 
eye,  first  of  all  along  the  optic  nerve,  then  in  other  places  as  well,  par- 
ticularly through  the  cornea  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  eye  at  length  is 
transformed  into  a  large,  ulcerated,  painful,  and  readily  bleeding  mass, 
which  fills  the  whole  orbit  and  projects  out  between  the  lids.  In  the 
fourth  stage  the  tumor  spreads  to  remote  organs.  Through  transfer 
by  continuity  it  passes  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain;  and  by  way 
of  metastasis  it  spreads  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  also 
to  the  most  various  internal  organs  (most  frequently  to  the  liver).  The 
children  finally  die  either  from  exhaustion  of  from  the  spread  of  the 
neoplasm  to  vital  organs,  especially  the  brain.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease from  its  very  outset  to  its  fatal  termination  usually  extends  over 
several  years. 
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Glioma,  as  a  rule,  attacks  only  one  eye,  although  numerous  bilat- 
eral cases  have  also  been  seen.  It  is  found  in  children  only,  and  mostly 
before  the  fifth  year  of  life.  Often  it  is  observed  at  such  an  early  age 
that  its  beginning  must  be  dated  back  to  fetal  life.  This,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  several  children  in  the  same  family  are  one  after  another 
affected  with  glioma,  would  argue  that  the  cause  of  it  is  in  many  cases 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  congenital  vice  of  development. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  promptest  possible  removal  of  the 
neoplasm.  So  long  as  the  growth  is  still  confined  to  the  eyeball,  it 
is  sufficient  to  enucleate  the  latter, 
in  doing  which  we  take  care  to 
divide  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back 
as  possible.  In  such  cases  we  may 
hope  for  a  permanent  cure.  When 
the  tumor  has  perforated  the  eye- 
ball and  is  growing  outside  of  it, 
but  is  still  confined  to  the  orbit, 
complete  removal  of  the  neoplasm 
can  still  be  attained  through  exen- 
teration of  the  orbit  (see  §  167). 
But  in  this  case  rapid  recurrences 
both  in  loco  and  in  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  seldom  fail  to 
occur.  Nevertheless,  even  in  such 
cases  the  operation  is  indicated, 
because  by  the  removal  of  the  local 
focus  of  disease  the  child  is  spared 
much  suffering. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the 
prognosis  is  favorable  only  when  the 
operation  is  performed  very  early. 

Glioma  retin®  (Virchow),  in  contra- 
distinction to  intra-ocular  sarcomata,  is 
never  pigmented.  It  develops  ordinarily 
from  the  two  granular  layers  of  the  retina 
and  mainly  from  the  inner  granular  layer. 

The  tumor  is  composed  of  small  cells  and  a  very  soft  basement  substance  (Fig.  262). 
The  cells  consist  of  a  nucleus  surroimded  by  a  very  scanty  amount  of  protoplasm 
which  in  many  spots  possesses  minute  processes. 

In  many  cases  we  find  cells  having  the  shape  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  arranged 
about  an  open  space,  so  that  the  whole  is  like  the  cross  section  of  a  gland  tubule  (rosettes 
of  Wintersteiner;  Fig.  262).  The  multiplication  of  the  tumor  cells  takes  place  mainly 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  numerous  wide  blood-vessels.  Here,  therefore,  are 
situated  the  youngest  cells,  which  keep  pushing  the  older  ones  further  and  further 
away  from  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  older  cell-layers  consequently  undergo  necrosis. 
Thus  in  many  cases  the  structure  of  the  tumor  becomes  tubular,  the  vessels  being 
surrounded  by  envelopes  of  living  cells  and  lying  with  these  cells  in  the  midst  of  a 
necrotic  mass.  The  process  of  overgrowth  of  the  retina  leads  to  its  irregular  thicken- 
ing, and  consequently  to  folding  and  detachment  of  it;  but  in  many  cases,  as  Fig.  261 


N  « 

FiQ.  261. — GuoMA  or  the  Rethna. 
Magnified  2X1. 

The  glioma  ha«  spread  over  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  retina.  The  latter  on  its  nasal  side, 
n,  has  been  completely  consumed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  growth,  while  on  the  temporal 
side,  f,  the  external  retinal  layers  are  still  in 
places  prraerved  (at  a).  The  peeudoplasm  also 
covers  the  optic  papilla,  A^  into  the  excavation 
of  which  it  penetrates.  In  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  vitreous  lie  isolated  nodules,  the 
largest  of  which,  k,  is  connected  with  the  ora 
serrata.  The  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball 
shows  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  tension;  that 
is,  shows  on  the  nasal  side  the  apposition  of  the 
root  of  the  iris  to  the  sclero-comeal  junction, 
while  at  the  point  corresponding  to  this  on  the 
temporal  side  the  precursor  of  a  staphyloma 
in  teres  lare  can  be  perceived  under  the  form  of 
an  excavation,  b. 
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flhowa»  the  detachment  may  for  a  long  time  mm&in  confined  to  a  smaE  cireumBcribed 
spot.  Neoplasm  germs  pass  from  tlie  degonemttid  retina  lioth  into  the  chorioid  acid 
into  tlifi  vitreoufl,  where  they  subsequenily  develop  into  small  independent  nodules 
(Jfe,  Fig.  261). 

Tli&t  a  congenital  morbid  dispoaition  very  often  lieä  at  the  bottom  of  gUania  ia 
ahow*n  by  the  foUowtng  interesting  observ^ation  wluch  I  once  ttiade:  A  mother  brought 
her  frmr-yBar-old  son  into  the  clinic  with  li  gJioma  of  llie  right  e>'e.  Accorcling  to  lier 
stat**mont,  ihis  had  existed  for  only  a  year,  Jiut  it  was  already  far  advanced;  the  eye- 
ball^ aa  a  whole,  was  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  pseudoplaBm  was  growing  out  from 
it  into  tile  orbit.  The  entire  orbital  contents  were  removed^  but  nevertheless  the  child 
died  half  a  year  afterward  with  bram  symptoms^  while  at  the  same  time  a  new  tumor 

could  lie  felt  in  the  orliit .  Some  months  afterward 
the  mother  brought  rho  next  child,  a  two-year-old 
boy,  with  the  statement  that  he  hati  Ijcen  blind  in 
the  right  eye  since  birth^  although  it  was  only 
recently  that  »he  tiad  noiii^  an  enlargement  of 
the  eyi&.  This  child  likev^'ise  hud  a  glioma  of  the 
right  ej'e,  and  also  died  of  a  roc  ur  re  nee  about  a  year 
after  tfie  ujieration  had  been  j^rformod.  Soon 
afterward  the  wonmn  brought  me  her  last  child, 
then  only  a  few  month»  <ild,  full  of  fear  lest  this 
one,  too,  might  be  the  victim  of  the  same  frightful 
disease,  because  she  had  noticed  in  its  loft  eye  an 
appearance  varying  from  the  usual,  rhis  child, 
howeyer^  did  not  Irnve  a  glioma^  but  a  typicaJ, 
congenital  coloboma  of  the  ins  downward  as  well  as 
tt  cololjoma  of  the  chorioid. 

The  feature«  of  amaurotic  cat's  eye  may  be 
produced  not  only  by  glioma,  but  abo  by  exudat« 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  Sucli  caaes  are 
often  liard  to  dlatinguish  from  glionia^  and  are 
fience  designated  by  the  name  of  pseudo^lloma 
(see  page  383), 

iNjuniEs  OF  THE  RETtNA, — Rupturm  of  the 
retina  occur  in  conöer^uenee  of  contusione  of  the 
eyeball,  even  without  pcrfomtion  of  the  remaining 
tunica  of  the  eyel>all;  but  these  cases  of  isolated 
laceration  of  the  retiim  are  extremely  rare»  The 
retina  is  nmch  harder  to  t«ar  tlian  the  chorioid^ 
since  in  ruptures  of  the  latter  the  retina  is  generally 
found  to  l?e  uninjured.  Less  infre<iuent  are  the  spontaneous  rupttires  of  the  retina 
in  detÄchiuem  of  the  latter. 

A  transient  al( erat  ion  of  the  retina  after  contusion  of  the  eyeball  is  the  comtrmiio 
relimf^  doscrilied  by  Berlin.  This  is  characteriÄed  by  a  milk-whit«  cloudiness  of  th© 
retina,  which  occupies  either  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  or  that  part  of  the  retinn  wliich 
corresponds  to  the  point  at  whicli  the  effect  of  the  blow  was  felt.  In  many  cases  alao 
the  sptjt  diametrically  opposite  is  found  to  be  cloudecl.  At  the  same  time  a  moderate 
reduction  of  t^nt  ral  vision  and  often  also  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  are  present. 
The  clouding  of  the  retina  disappears  after  some  days,  and  wnth  it  also  disappears  tlie 
disturbance  of  vision  tlrnt  is  produced.  Probably  the  condition  in  question  ta  one  of 
oedema  of  the  retina. 

[Coy^oENTTAi.  Anomalies  of  thk  Rktp^a: — Congenital  aplasia  or  al^eenoe  of  the 
retimd  \*P»scb  (with  aplasia  of  the  optic  disk.)  has  been  obsen^ed  in  anencephalia  and 
microphthülmus,  and  as  a  very  rare  anomaly  in  ej-ea  that  exteriorly  appear  normal. 
Other  anomalies  are  sac-like  protrusions  of  the  retina  at  the  macula  and  ooloboma 
of  the  retina  (see  page  394), — DJ 


Fio.  2ti3. — Glioma   Rftin*.     (After 
WiDteiTstCBiriüirJ    Ua^mümi  5G0  '  i* 

The  tutiitjr  conajs't!'  of  fells  which 
have  a  nini^le  tiiidtMiix,i  urn  I  nurronticliiiit^ 
the  latler  a  v(?ry  tbjn,  often  ftCÄrc€?ly 
vinible,  protiipioAUjic  biady.  The 
left  iialf  fif  the  limwintc  ■»<  occuMpted 
by  a  Mmtrriir«:  wliids  n»i^#mhle^  the 
cro,H4  >««r*üi>u  of  a  tubular  glanii.  Sur- 
rouniliriK  its  hime'ti  are  loaK  cylin,- 
tlrical  ctUj*.  whos«  niictei  lie  at  Lheir 
penptiprni  extreniitieH  froii  önd  cone 
granule^l.  The  cefiirülly  directefi  ejt- 
trentition  of  the  cpIIs  are  bciUJifled  by 
a  rL«ar-cut  Univthe  membrana  limi- 
tariM  exti^rna.  From  thi«  Latter  Bhtirt 
coniml  procervtc»  uf  prutoplaä^tti  (ruili' 
m«niary  rtnts  irnrl  cone*)  project  irito 
the  lunii^n  v^{  the  gldnd-hke  structure. 
Riicht  below  (hft  mUer  Jica  a  rather 
larse.  etliptieal,  very  hmtmufi  borly — 
cm«  of  thm^o  hyaline  cotiCfetKiniti  tliAl 
scMueUme«  orrt^ur  in.  g[liocnat]i. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

Anatomy. 

100.  The  optic  nerve  (nervus  opticus)  collects  its  fibers  from  the 
retina,  and  passes  from  the  eye  through  the  orbit  and  through  the  op- 
tic foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Hence,  three  divisions  are 
distinguished  in  the  optic  nerve:  (a)  The  intra-ocular  termination, 
which  is  found  within  the  sclera;  (b)  the  orbital  portion  from  the  eye- 
ball to  the  optic  foramen;  and  (c)  the  intracranial  portion  from  the 
optic  foramen  to  the  chiasm. 

(a)  Intra-ocular  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

To  get  from  the  retina  to  the  exterior  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve 
must  pierce  the  chorioid  and  sclera.  The  spot  where  this  takes  place 
lies  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  (Fig.  145). 
The  opening  in  the  sclera  through  which  the  optic  nerve  leaves  the  eye 
is  called  the  foramen  sclerae.  and  really  consists  of  a  short  canal  (sclerot- 
ico-chorioidal  canal) ;  the  segment  of  the  optic  nerve  lodged  in  this  is 
its  intra-scleral  portion.  Accurately  speaking,  a  complete  aperture 
for  the  optic  nerve  exists  neither  in  the  sclera  nor  in  the  chorioid,  but  the 
two  membranes  conduct  themselves  as  foUow^s:  The  external  lamellae 
of  the  sclera,  which  occupy  about  two  thirds  of  its  thickness,  are  not 
perforated  by  the  optic  nerve  at  all,  but  are  reflected  backward  upon  it 
to  form  its  exterior  sheath  (Fig.  263,  D).  The  innermost  lamellae  of 
the  sclera,  on  the  contrary,  stretch  over  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  are 
perforated  by  numerous  openings  designed  for  the  passage  of  the  sep- 
arate funiculi  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  a  similar  fashion,  a  few  fibrous 
bands  from  the  chorioid  are  also  continued  over  the  foramen  sclerae. 
Within  the  latter,  therefore,  the  optic  nerve  is  traversed  by  numerous 
septa  of  tough  connective  tissue.  These  form  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
which  bridges  over  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is 
everywhere  perforated  by  the  funiculi  of  the  optic  nerve.  (This  is  seen 
in  cross  section  in  Fig.  263,  in  surface  view  in  Fig.  266). 

If  we  look  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  in  longitudinal  section,  we 
see  that  at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  sclera  it  is  narrowed  down  in 
conical  shape  (Figs.  263,  264),  so  that  the  spot  corresponding  to  the 
lamina  cribrosa  is  the  slenderest  portion  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  narrow- 
ing of  the  optic  nerve  appears  still  more  marked  when  we  consider  that 
at  the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  connective-tissue  septa  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  and  of  large  size.     The  space  left  for  the  nervous 
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con^ituents  of  the  optic  nerve  is  hence  very  considerably  reduced  at 
this  spot.  (Compare  Fig.  265  with  Fig.  266.)  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  can  go  through  this  narrow  passage? 
A  glance  at  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  fresh  optic  nerve  gives  the 
explanation  of  this.  Such  a  section  shows  the  nerve  to  be  white  as  far 
as  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  in  front  of  it  it  is  of  a  translucent  gray. 
The  white  hue  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its  extra-ocular  portion  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  optic-nerve  fibers  here  are  medullated,  and 
therefore  opaque  (Fig.  264).  In  their  passage  through  the  lamina  crib- 
rosa the  nerve  fibers  lose  their  medulla,  and  consequently  become 
transparent;  hence,  the  translucent,  gray  appearance  of  the  head  of 
the  optic  nerve.  With  the  loss  of  the  medulla  the  diameter  of  each 
individual  nerve  fiber  diminishes  very  considerably,  so  that  their  ag- 
gregate bulk  finds  room  in  the  narrow -foramina  of  the  lamina  crib- 
rosa. 

The  lamina  cribrosa  plays  an  important  part  in  pathological  pro- 
cesses. In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  weakest  spot  of  all  the  timics  of 
the  eye,  being  here  constituted  only  by  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
sclera  (together  with  a  few  fibers  of  the  chorioid),  which,  moreover, 
are  perforated  by  the  foramina  for  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Hence,  in  case  of  increase  of  tension,  this  spot  is  the  first 
to  give  way.  In  the  normal  eye  the  lamina  cribrosa  runs  straight, 
or  with  but  a  slight  backward  curvature,  across  the  optic  nerve. 
With  increase  of  tension,  it  recedes  more  and  more,  and  thus  forms 
the  glaucomatous  excavation.  A  second  reason  for  the  production  of 
pathological  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  within  the  foramen  scleras,  and 
particularly  within  the  limits  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  optic  nerve  is 
tightly  inclosed  between  firm,  fibrous  walls,  a  thing  that  occurs  at  no 


Explanation  or  Fio.  263. — Longitudinal  Section  Through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

Magnified  60  X  1. 

In  it«  pasnage  through  the  sclerotico-chorioidal  canal  the  optic  ner\'e  «hows  an  irregular  conical 
eontraetion.  The  fibers  of  the  nerve  are  collected  into  bundles,  n.  separated  bv  septa.  «.  Under  the 
form  of  rows  of  nuclei,  which  belong  to  the  neuroglia  cells,  the  continuation  of  the  septa  can  be  fol- 


tbe  central  artery,  a,  which  is  situated  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  vein.  The  optic  ner\-e  is  travenied 
transversely  by  the  lamina  cribrosa.  which  separates  the  trunk  from  the  head  of  the  ner\-e.  The  fibers 
of  the  Lamma  cribrosa  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal,  traverse  the  ner\e  in  a  slightly  con- 
cave arch  Uhe  concavity  being  directed  to  the  front),  and  are  inserted  into  the  connective  tissue  that 
accompanies  the  central  vessels.  About  at  the  level  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  chorioi<J.  the  nerve 
fibers  diverge  like  a  sheaf,  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-i>haped  depression — the  vascular  funnel.  G.  More 
fibers  pass  to  the  nasal  than  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  papilla,  for  wliich  reason  the  former  }<ide  is  the 
higher.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  ner\'e  pass  over  into  the  fiber  layer  (1 ).  of  the  retina.  Succeetiini?  this 
are  the  other  layers  of  the  retina,  namely  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells  {2),  the  inner  granuiateil  or  plexi- 
frwm  layer  (.i),  the  layer  of  inner  granules  or  bipolar  cell»  (-4).  the  outer  granulated  or  plexiform  layer 
(6),  the  layer  of  out^r  granules  or  of  the  bodies  of  the  visual  cells  i6).  the  limitans  externa  (7 ).  ami  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  (8).  The  layers  of  the  retina  stop  short  at  the  head  of  the  optic  ner\'e,  the  outer- 
most layer.  8,  pxtenfling  the  furthest  in.  The  innermost  fibers  of  the  sclera,  which  form  the  wall  of  the 
scleral  canal,  accompany  the  optic  nerve  backward  and  form  its  pial  sheath.  P.  which  is  in  intimate 
relation  with  it.  At  a  i>oint  further  back  from  the  ner\'e-head  the  outer  layers  of  the  sclera  are  re- 
flected backwarflH  an«J  lorm  the  dural  sheath.  D,  which  envelopes  the  nerve  loosely.  Between  these 
two  sheaths  lies  a  third,  the  arachnoid  sheath.  A,  which  divides  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  sulxiural  space,  ad,  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  »a.  Anteriorly  both  end  by  a  cul-de- 
MfcC  in  the  substttnce  of  the  sclera.  6  is  the  cross  section  of  one  of  the  numerous  subarachnoid  trabec- 
ubt  whirh  cDUTwot  the  arachnoid  to  the  pial  sheath.  In  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  is  seen  the  cross 
nection  of  some  hU»o<i-ve«««el-.  belonging  to  Zinn's  scleral  circle  ("see  ?  59).  Between  the  sclera.  »S,  and 
the  retina  /(,  lies  the  chorioid,  Ch.  The  innermost  layer  of  the  latter,  the  lamina  vitrea.  10,  i<*  the  one 
tiiat  extenrls  the  fnrtliest  in  toward  the  nerve-head,  and  the  fibers  of  the  ner\-e  are  constricted  by  the 
edge  oif  the  lamina.    Upon  the  lamina  vitrea  lies  the  pigment  epithelium,  d,  which  belongs  to  the  ret- 
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litü  Mid  «hieh  oo  tb«  n«fl»l  sirk  net^nd»  aa  for  a^  the  lamm»  vUfiea,  hut  od  the  tempoTml  sid«  «topi 
Kiiiewhat  tliort  oT  tt.  On  boih  fkleb  lh#  fij|nti«!<Jjt  epitlielium  act«  lo  htf  thieskep  and  moire  piernentw 
toward  it*  edgie— a  9t«t«  of  ihioip  whinh  an*wen»  (n  the  rhorioiddl  ring  rhat  cuo  be  *«sti  witti  the  opo- 
lhiümoi«cnpe,  Thu  aueeeedin^  layere  cif  the  cbodold,  the  eborio^capiUiiTis,  tl,  a&d  ihi'  byer  of  i»** 
{jjum  ukJ  loj-fj^e  »ifed  vepn«)«,  if,  do  not  rxtead  quite  Up  to  lb«  optie  nerve  on  the  temporal  Eide, 
becau'^e  n  Jaycr  oi  c<mnNtiv«  tbäue  repreoeniins  a  oontmuatlkm  of  ibe  jicl^m  jut»  in  between  I  he  two. 
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other  spot  in  its  course.  Here,  therefore,  when  swellitig  of  the  optic 
nerve  tuke-s  place,  constriction  and  strangulation  of  it  may  readily 
occur.  The  foramen  scleras,  accordingly,  in  this  case  play  a  part  like 
that  which  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  hernial  orifice  does  for  the  viscera 
lying  \n  front  of  it. 


FtO.  2ö4,^LöiioiTtDiNA.L  HicTinv  TrtnoiTCH  THK  Optic  Nehvk  Ukad.     MAgniSed  30  :<  3. 

Th«  nenc  fitj*rs  of  the  trtink  of  the  n(?^v^&,  vhi^never  thpy  »re  nipdu]l&r«fL  Jire  mtJiine*1  biarlt  by 
We^ert'p  lifl'rimlAJxyltn  st»tn.  The  metlnUary  roatmjf  e^tend^  »>  (at  an  the  Inminih.  Procecciitt^  fron^i 
bchjiiij  fufwajrl,  the  uclftfotico-cbofiüidiü  e&na)  shows  first  a  diliilaTion,  then  a  contraetiaa.  E.  phy^ia- 


Fic.  265. 


a  h 


b    a 


Fics.  2m. 


Pio.  2^* — FtiOH^Ai.  BRcrton  twhoiioh  tttb  T^l7^El&  or  thi  Optic  Nrkte  BF.HTvr»  the  Lami?^4 
GmaRO^A,  U&ipkitijeci  SOX  I.  The  oepta.  »iKTtfnnn  the  p'l&l  HKe&th,  F.  Hiey  traverse  ill«  optic  atrvt, 
bruichinff  repeatedly  And  forminR  numeruu»  latercuniic^tiiynji,  Aod  join  with  th«  «»miijefitive  tlsaiiet  n, 
which  iurTouadM  the  antral  v«&vU  ^■ 

Fio.  206. — Fbostaj,  B&ctton  thhoi^««  tiik  saaik  Nkrvb  attbk  L^tkl  of  tre  LikinxA  Ciii«ROttA. 
Ha^ififitl  £0X  1.  Ttie  «epm«  S,  fii»rtmt£  from  th«^  wkII  of  the  «derml  fBLuml  afe  eutnpiiMot  «lul  bimd  and 
run,  foFToimc  m  deuJie  plexu»,  tliromuh  thr  entire  optic  nerve  ^f^^  *9  the  oosn*»ctiv<^-li^ue  iavestmaat, 
a^  of  thtf  e-entral  vett^Li,  In  th«  vicmity-  of  th«  latter  Che  gap^  between  the  4^t>tn  are  iMrjp^r  thnn  ivt  the 
periphcir>'  of  the  iien'e^  hecaufup  in  th<^  fumier  «pot  the  seetion  fall«  »("^laewhat  in  front  ttf  the  dcJii«e»t 
portion  of  the  lunina.  For,  »mtm  the  lumin*.  «a  ti  whole  curves  ehghtl^  backiiiiLttlii,  it  ca^  tievttr  coiix->^ 
ptetdy  coia^de  with  the  pLane  of  the  seetjoui 


That  portion  of  the  optic  nerv^e  situated  in  front  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa»  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  itself,  is  the  head  of  the  opiic  nerm 
(papilla  nervi  optici).  It  is  the  part  of  the  optic  nerve  which  even 
during  life  can  be  seen  by  meaas  of  the  ophthalnaoscope.    The  name 
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papilla  was  selected  by  the  older  authors  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  represented  a  projection  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only  in  pathological 
conditions — e.  g.,  in  inflammatory  sweUing  of  the  papilla.  In  the  nor- 
mal state,  the  latter  is  perfectly  flat,  so  as  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
retina,  or  it  actually  has  a  central  depression  (G,  Fig.  263).  The  way 
in  which  this  latter  is  produced  is  that  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  be- 
gin to  separate  from  each  other,  not  at  the  level  of  the  retina  but  below 
it,  so  that  a  funnel-shaped  depression  is  produced  from  which  emerge 
the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  the  normal  vascular 
funnel,  which  quite  often  expands  into  a  pretty  extensive  depression, 
the  physiological  excavation. 

(b)  Orbital  Division  of  the  Ojitic  Nerve, 

The  optic  nerve  on  its  way  from  the  eye  to  the  foramen  opticum 
makes  an  S-shaped  bend  (0,  Fig.  145).  Owing  to  this,  the  eyeball  can 
move  freely  within  wide  limits.  For  the  movements  of  the  eye  take 
place  about  a  center  of  rotation  which  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
eyeball.  Hence,  when  the  cornea  is  turned  toward  one  side,  the  poste- 
rior pole  of  the  eye  goes  about  as  far  to  the  opposite  side.  And  so  for 
all  excursions  of  the  cornea  there  are  corresponding  ones,  as  large  in 
extent  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  posterior  pole,  for  which 
reason  the  latter  must  be  freely  movable.  If  now  the  optic  nerve  were 
stretched  in  a  straight  line  between  the  eyeball  and  the  optic  foramen, 
it  would  keep  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  fast  in  its  place,  and 
hinder  the  movements  of  the  whole  eye.  We  see  a  confirmation  of  this 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  The  more  pronounced  the  exoph- 
thalmus,  the  greater  is  the  restriction  of  motility  of  the  eyeball.  In 
the  normal  state,  the  optic  nerve,  on  account  of  its  S-shaped  curvature, 
is  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  optic  foramen,  so 
that  by  straightening  out  it  can  follow  the  changes  of  place  of  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

The  orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  consists  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  it, 

(a)  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  nerve  fibers  and 
connective  tissue.  The  nerve  fibers  vary  greatly  in  caliber  and  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  their  amount  being  estimated  at  half  a  million  or 
more.  Most  of  them  are  centripetal,  but  there  are  also  some  centrifu- 
gal fibers  in  the  optic  nerve.  Lying  between  the  fibers  as  a  supporting 
and  insulating  substance  is  the  neuroglia  tissue.  The  nerve  fibers  are 
combined  into  bundles  (n,  Fig.  263)  which  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  anastomose  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  fibers.  Between  the 
bundles  lies  the  connective  tissue  which  furnishes  the  supporting  frame- 
work for  the  entire  optic  nerve.  It  forms  thick  or  thin  septa  which 
are  everywhere  connected  and  traverse  the  entire  optic  nerve  (Fig.  263, 
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8;  Fig.  265).    Between  the  outer  surface  of  a  nerve  bundle  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  septa  is  found  a  space  which  acts  as  a  lymph  cavity. 

(6)  The  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  are  three — an  interior,  a  middle, 
and  an  exterior  one.  As  these  originate  from  the  three  enveloping 
membranes  of  the  brain,  they  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  pial, 
arachnoid,  and  dural  sheaths  (Axel  Key  and  Retzius).  The  inner  or 
pial  sheath  (P,  Figs.  263  and  265)  closely  embraces  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve.     From  it  the  bands  of  connective  tissue,  which  form  the 


Ump&r&l 


nasal 


«-  p 

Fio.  267. — Cro68  Section  op  the  Optic  Nerve,  with  Atrophy  of  the  Papillo-macular  Bcndlb 
(Section  made  4  mm.  behind  the  Eyeball).    Blaguified  15  X  1. 

The  optic  nerve  is  enveloped  in  the  dural  sheath,  du,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  and  the  pial  sheath, 
p.  Between  the  firet  and  second  b  found  the  subdural  space,  mi;  between  the  second  and  third,  the 
subarachnoid  space,  to.  On  the  outer  and  upper  side  of  the  center  of  the  section  is  seen  the  central 
artery.  ca\  and  more  centrally  is  seen  the  central  vein.  These  are  surrounded  by  the  cross  sections  of 
the  nerve  bundles.  6,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  septa,  s,  of  connective  tissue.  At  the 
temporal  side,  a  we<ige-shaped  segment,  pm,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
nerve  by  it«  paler  color.  This  represents  the  atrophic  papillo-macular  bundle.  Within  the  confines 
of  it  the  cross  sections  of  the  nerve  bundles  are  narrower,  and  the  septa  of  connective  tissue  are  corre- 
spondingly broader. 

septa,  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  nerve;  and  with  them  pass  the  blood- 
vessels. The  exterior  or  dural  sheath  (D,  Fig.  263  and  duy  Fig.  267)  is 
much  thicker  than  the  interior  sheath,  and  surrounds  the  nerve  loosely. 
By  reason  of  this,  a  pretty  broad  space — the  intervaginal  space — is  left 
between  it  and  the  internal  sheath.  The  middle  or  arachnoid  sheath 
(i4,  Fig.  263  and  ar^  Fig.  267)  is  a  very  delicate  pellicle  which  for  the 
most  part  is  intimately  attached  to  the  dural  sheath.  It  is  united  by 
manifold  trabecular  of  connective  tissue  to  the  external  and  internal 
sheaths.  It  divides  the  intervaginal  space  into  two  portions,  the  sub- 
dural (fid)  and  subarachnoid  {so)  spaces,  which  communicate  with  the 
cerebral  spaces  of  the  same  names.     These  appear  particularly  promi- 
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nent  in  Fig.  275,  where  they  are  pathologically  dilated  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid.  The  surfaces  of  the  sheaths  that  are  turned  toward  these 
spaces  are  provided  with  an  endothelial  coating,  so  that  these  spaces 
are  lined  completely  with  endothelium,  and  must  be  regarded  as  lymph 
channels  (Schwalbe). 

Upon  the  eyeball  the  three  sheaths  become  united  to  the  sclera. 
The  exterior  and  middle  sheaths  pass  into  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
sclera;  the  inner  sheath  goes  to  the  innermost  lamella?  of  the  sclera 
(Fig.  263,  P),  which  form  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  it  is  also  connected 
with  the  chorioid.  The  intervaginal  space  ends  by  a  cul-de-sac  situated 
within  the  sclera.  Posteriorly  the  three  sheaths  are  continuous  with  the 
corresponding  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  blood-vessels  pass  from  the  pial  sheath  into  the  optic  nerve.  In 
addition,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbital  division  there  are  found 
the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  central  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery;  the  central  vein  empties  into  the  superior  oph- 
thalmic vein  or  directly  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Both  vessels  enter 
the  optic  nerve  at  a  distance  of  10  to  20  mm.  behind  the  eyeball  (Fig. 
145,  e)  and  run  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  as  far  as  the  papilla,  where  they 
divide  into  the  retinal  vessels. 

(c)  Intracranial  Section  of  the  Optic  Nerve, 

The  optic  nerve  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen.  The 
latter  really  forms  a  short  bony  canal  (canalis  opticus),  which  contains 
besides  the  optic  nerve  only  the  ophthalmic  artery  (lying  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  nerve).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  within 
the  canalis  opticus  is  tightly  inclosed  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  latter,  this 
section,  just  like  the  intra-scleral  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  a  par- 
ticular predisposition  for  morbid  affections.  Such  affections  consist  in 
inflammation,  in  compression  of  the  nerve  through  thickening  of  the 
bone,  and  in  its  contusion  and  laceration  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  bony 
wall  of  the  canal. 

The  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  from  the  optic 
foramen  to  the  chiasm;    is  therefore  short  (scarcely  one  centimetre). 
It  is  flattened  and  is  enveloped  only  by  the  pial  sheath,  since  the  other 
two  sheaths  after  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  become  united* 
with  the  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Continuation  of  the  Fibers  of  the  Optic  Nerve 
to  the  Cerebral  Cortex, 

The  two  optic  nerves  join  together  in  the  chiasm,  where  they  form 
an  intimate  anastomosis,  and  then  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  chiasm 
make  their  appearance  again  as  the  optic  tracts.  The  chiasm  lies  in 
the  optic  groove  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  directly  in  front  of 
the  infundibulum  and  above  the  hypophysis.    Starting  from  the  chiasm 
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the  optic  tracts  pass  backward,  diverging  as  they  go,  and,  winding 
about  the  cms  cerebri,  arrive  at  the  primary  subcortical  optic  centers. 


J—*  A  rrftTtimftfifttion 


Fio.  268. — Schematic  Representation  of  the  Optic  Pathway. 


The  field  of  vision  common  to  the  two  eyea  is  composed  of  a  right  half,  G,  and  a  left  half,  G\,  The 
former  correspond8  to  the  left  halves,  /  and  ^i,  of  the  two  retiua>,  the  latter  to  the  right  halves,  r  and 
n.  The  boundary  between  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical  meridian.  This 
passes  through  the  fovea  centralis,  f,  in  which  the  visual  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  fixation,  F, 
impinges  upon  the  retina.  The  optic  nerve-fibers  arising  from  the  right  halves,  r  and  n,  of  the  two 
retime  (indicate<l  by  the  dotted  Une)  all  pass  into  the  right  optic  tract,  T,  while  the  fibers  belonging 
to  the  left  halves,  I  and  h,  of  the  two  retina;  pass  into  the  left  optic  tract,  T\.  The  fibers  of  each  optic 
tract  for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  B,  forming  Gratiolet's  optic  radiation.  *S: 
the  smaller  portion  of  them.  m.  goes  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleu.s  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  partial 
nuclei,  the  most  anterior  of  which  sends  fibers,  /',  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis);  the  next  one  sends  fibers. 
.4,  to  the  muscle  of  accommoriation;  and  the  third  sends  fibers,  C,  to  the  converging  muscle  (internal 
rectus,  t).  All  three  bundles  of  fibers  run  to  the  eye  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  Oc.  Division 
of  the  optic  tract  at  0  cr  or  at  r  e  produces  right  hemiopia^  and  in  the  former  case  there  would  be  no 
reaction  to  light  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either  retma.  Division  of  the  chieu^m  at  «  «  produces 
temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers,  m,  abolishes  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the 
sight  and  also  the  associated  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  ana  convergence  unaffected. 
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The  most  important  of  these  are  the  external  geniculate  body,  the  an- 
terior corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  the  thalamus  opticus.  From  these 
centers  fibers  pass  to  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  of  these  tracts 
of  fibers  two  are  of  particular  importance — the  fibers  (Fig.  268,  m) 
which  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotorius,  X,  and  the  fibers,  S,  which 
pass  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  B,  The  former  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  ocular  muscles  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  pupils;  the  latter 
effect  the  perception  of  the  object  seen.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  tract 
which  are  destined  for  the  cerebral  cortex  terminate  in  the  cortical 
ganglion  cells,  within  a  district  which  is  known  as  the  optical  area  of 
the  cortex,  or  the  visual  sphere  (Munk),  and  which  corresponds  mainly 
to  the  parts  surrounding  the  calcarine  fissure.  Within  the  ganglion 
cells  the  excitation  set  up  in  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  transformed  into 
sensation  (sensory  perception),  so  that  it  is  here  that  the  object  seen 
comes  within  the  domain  of  consciousness.  In  the  ganglion  cells  which 
have  once  been  subjected  to  excitation  permanent  changes  remain 
(memories),  which  become  so  intense,  particularly  upon  a  pretty  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  excitation,  that  by  means  of  them  we 
are  able  to  reproduce  in  our  consciousness  an  object  formerly  seen  (op- 
tical memory-pictures).  Upon  destruction  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  exci- 
tations of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  either  fail  altogether  to  become  objects 
of  consciousness  or  on  account  of  demolition  of  the  optic  memory-pic- 
tures they  no  longer  evoke  the  recollection  of  anything  already  known. 
Objects  are  seen,  to  be  sure,  but  are  not  recognized.  These  cases  are 
known  as  cortical  or  psychical  blindness. 

We  have  still  to  study  more  exactly  the  course  of  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  chiasm  itself.  It  is  not  a  complete  but  only  a  partial 
decussation  (semi-decussation)  of  the  fibers  that  takes  place  here.  In 
order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  it  is  best  to  start 
from  the  eyeball  in  making  our  examination.  Let  us  suppose  a  vertical 
plane  (F,  Fig.  268)  to  be  drawn  through  the  retina  and  the  visual  line  of 
the  right  eye.  This  will  pass  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  and  will 
divide  the  retina  into  two  halves,  a  right  or  temporal  half  (r)  and  a  left 
or  nasal  half  (/).  The  fibers  (indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure) 
which  spring  from  the  right  half  pass  backward  into  the  optic  nerve 
(0),  and  go,  keeping  all  the  while  upon  the  right  side,  to  the  right  optic 
tract  (7").  The  sum  of  these  fibers  is  hence  known  as  the  non-decus- 
sating bundle.  But  the  fibers  which  proceed  from  the  left  half  (/)  of 
the  retina  of  the  right  eye  pass  over  to  the  left  side  in  the  chiasm,  so 
as  to  be  found  in  the  left  optic  tract  (T^).  They  form  the  decussating 
bundle.  The  like  is  true  of  the  fibers  belonging  to  the  left  eye.  They 
all  lie  together  in  the  left  optic  nerve  (O^).  and  become  separated  in  the 
chiasm;  the  fibers  coming  from  the  left  half  of  the  retina  pass  into 
the  left  optic  tract,  those  from  the  right  half  of  the  retina  into  the 
right  optic  tract.  Each  optic  tract  therefore  contains  fibers  from  both 
eyes.    The  right  optic  tract  consists  of  the  non-decussating  fibers  from 
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the  right  half  of  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  and  the  decussating  fibers 
from  the  right  half  of  the  retina  of  the  left  eye.  Accordingly,  the  right 
halves  of  both  retinie  (r  and  r^),  and  thus  the  left  halves  of  both  visual 
fields  (GO,  belong  to  the  right  tract.  Hence,  the  perception  of  all  ob- 
jects situated  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  is  conveyed  along  the  right 
optic  tract  to  the  cortex  of  the  right  hemisphere;  the  latter  is  thus 
designed  for  the  apprehension  of  the  left  half  of  the  external  world. 
The  converse  is  true  of  the  left  hemisphere.  Thus  the  nerve  subserv- 
ing the  sense  of  sight  is  in  harmony  with  other  nerves,  all  of  which 
terminate  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  the  case  both 
with  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves.  What  we  touch  with  our  left 
hand  becomes  an  object  of  consciousness  through  excitation  of  the 
cortex  of  the  right  side  of  the  cerebrum;  and  destruction  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  latter  entails  a  loss  of  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
left  arm.  The  sense  of  sight  appears  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
since  each  eye  is  directly  connected  with  both  hemispheres.  This 
exception  ceases  to  exist  if  we  distribute  the  visual  sensations  in 
accordance  with  the  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  to  which  they  corre- 
spond. Everything  which  the  observer  sees  on  the  left  side  of  him  becomes 
an  object  of  consciousness  through  excitation  of  the  right  occipital  cortex, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  fact  of  semi-decussation  affords  the  explanation  of  an  impor- 
tant variety  of  visual  disturbance,  hemiopiu}  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
continuity  of  the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  268,  7",)  is  interrupted  at  any  spot 
— e.  g.,  at  g  g.  In  this  case  the  left  halves  of  both  retinae  (/  and  l^)  would 
be  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
The  right  half,  G,  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  would  be  want- 
ing, so  that  only  the  left  halves  of  all  objects  sighted  would  be  seen.  In 
like  manner,  the  left  halves  of  both  visual  fields  would  be  lost  upon 
destruction  of  the  right  optic  tract.  Hemianopia  thus  originating  is 
called  homonymous  or  lateral  (Fig.  269).  It  is  called  right-sided  or  left- 
sided  according  as  the  right  or  the  left  half  of  the  visual  field  is  wanting. 
Such  a  hemiopia  would  also,  of  course,  occur  if  the  destruction  did  not 
affect  the  optic  tract  itself,  but  a  spot  placed  higher  up  (e.  g.,  e  e) — in 
fact,  even  the  cerebral  cortex  itself.  Homonymous  hemiopia,  therefore, 
is  always  indicative  of  a  lesion  wWch  lies  to  the  central  side  of  the  chiasm 
and  upon  the  same  side  as  the  blind  half  of  the  retina. 

If  the  chiasm  is  divided  by  a  sagittal  section  (s  s,  Fig.  268)  into  a 
right  and  left  half,  all  the  descussating  fibers  are  severed,  while  the  non- 
decussating  bundles  remain  intact.  Since  the  descussating  bundle  sup- 
plies the  inner  halves  (/  and  r^)  of  the  two  ratinie  these  portions  of  the 
retina  would  be  thrown  out  of  use.  and  thus  the  outer  temporal  half  of 
the  two  visual  fields  would  be  suppressed.  This  form  of  visual  disturb- 
ance is  therefore  called  ternporal  hemiopia  (Fig.  270).   It  occurs,  for  in- 


1  From  rifuffvK.  half,  and  üi/r,  vision.     By  many  author»  the  terms  liemianopia  or  hemianopsia, 
formed  by  the  interposition  of  an  a  privative,  are  employed. 
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stance,  when  as  the  result  of  an  inflammation  or  a  neoplasm  the  chiasm 
suffers  from  a  lesion  situated  malniy  in  its  mesial  line.  The  same  thing 
might  also  be  caused  by  a  lesion  exiating  in  the  anterior  or  posterior 
angle  of  the  chiaemt  where  decussating  fibers  alone  are  situated. 


n  n 


FiQ,  260H^HoMoKTfMotfii  n^ikitoPiA,    (After  i^cbweijKPr J 

Tbe  KnAv  which  have  b«en  left  white  Mirre^rpond  tn  ihe  left  baJve»  of  the  vifiual  ßeUJ.'i,  R  ajid  L,  of  the 
tiEht  eye  «ad  left  eye  which  ore  still  inlaet:  £,  tempoml;   n.  oäsmi  idde« 


The  hypothesis  of  a  aemi~ticcu»miion  of  the  optic  nervea  was  made  by  as  remotÄ 
an  obaervBr  a«  Newton,  who  was  led  to  it  by  the  observalion  of  certain  cases  of  hemiopia. 
In  fact,  liemiopitt  can  not  be  adeqiiately  ejeplained  in  any  otljcr  way  tlian  upon  the 
aaauniption  of  a  semi-decussation.  This  aÄSviniplion,  th^refore^  passed  for  a  wetl- 
ertablished  fact  until  it  wa«  attacked  ufjon  the  baBis  of  anat^jmical  investijajaiions  (by 
Bteeiadeeki^  Mandelstamm,  and  above  all  by  Michel).    In  man  the  ßbem  of  the  optic 


Flu*  270. — TtMPOKJLL  Hemiopia.    (After  ochwiaiggnr.) 

The  lurean  left  white  corretiporid  to  the  tnutaJ  li&lviv  af  the  vinuiil  fields  Fi  und  L,  of  the  right  vni  lefl 
eye,  which  are  ulill  intn«t:  f,  tcmpor&J:  n,  nadai  «lide. 


nerve^  which  in  some  part«  are  very  minute,  are  so  intimately  interlaced  that  it  is  not 

pOBBibte  to  fnllow  thtjni  with  certainty  on  their  way  through  the  chiasm.  Aecordini^ly, 
observers  turned  for  information  to  comparative  Hfiatomj'^,  which  presents  us  in  animals 
with  much  simpler  comiitions.  The  simpleet  case  occurs  in  fishes,  in  which  the  two 
optic  nerves  either  merely  crcMSÄ  over  each  other  (in  the  lx>ny  fiaheci)  or  in  wfjich  one 
optic  nerve  passes  througli  a  slit  in  the  other  (in  the  herring).  In  the  amphibia  and 
birds  the  conditions  are  more  comphcated»  but  are  fltNi  always  easy  to  tnakc  out.  In 
them  each  optic  nerve  divides  into  a  mimlier  of  flat  bundles,  which  all  pass  over  to  the 
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Other  side,  interlacing  wkh  the  bundles  of  the  opposite  side  as  they  cross^  in  the  same 
fashion  aa  the  intertwined  fingers  of  two  handa  when  ebsped  tugellier.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefom,  thiii  in  thi?  lower  vert^bmt^?^*  a  c^ntplete  decussation  of  the  optic 
nervft«  exists;  the  tmly  niisiuky  tluil  has  l>een  made  k  in  conif^ludin^  from  this  fact 
that  we  are  justified  m  asainaing  the  Bitme  eonciftion  to  hold  good  for  tijo  higher  verte* 
brate4ä  also. 

Oudden  \mn  the  credit  of  Imving  definitely  deTnonstratCMl  by  Ids  experiments  tha 
true  state  of  the  case  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  He  employed  for  tliia  purpcise  tJi© 
n^ethod  of  an  arl  ifirially  induced  atrophy.  When  a  portion  of  tiie  body  ts  petnov<*d^ 
the  nerve  fit  »era  which  run  to  it  berime  atrophied  (aat'enciing  atriiphy).  So  also  atrophy 
of  tiie  trutxk  rif  a  nerve  down  to  its  termination  sets  in  when  the  nerve  is  cut  off  from 
its  conttf?ction  with  its  central  organ  by  the  division  of  it«  rt^ot  (de-scendlng  atrnjphy). 
Methods  liased  \t]X)i\  lx>tfi  of  theue  principles  were  applied  by  Uiidden  to  the*oi^n  of 


Fia.  271.^-CaiA««  in  Atbofht  of  the  Lsft  Optic  Neavb.    Magnified  3  X  1- 

Tlie  specimeh  i*  hum  r  man,  msty-pix  ye&n«  of  &«e,  wtiose  Jpft  »y«  tijwl  Irt^-ti  blind  from  ehild- 
t^cHxt  Ijrcau?^  <if  a  tnt»i  fltAplvylomji  of  tlia  come*,  due  probttbly  to  blefitiurrhrpa  iieormlonim.  The 
vtu  Ti*prp'*im[*  fk  e^i'tioii  panning  t-tiroui^ti  (he  chiaam  in  tfip  tiohiunt«!  plane,  ami  ^t-ained  with  Iiitina- 
ro\ytiii  hy  Weitfert*  method,  «j  thm  the  narmal  (me<Jullated)  nerve  fiher»  lüok  Idnck,  while  the  airo- 
pUi^  fiber*  are  uu.Ntahie^I,  Thp  left  optic  nerve,  n.  a*  »,,  i?  norapletely  atrcipliic,  Heitiit  (KJtli  iiii«i(Ame<l 
Aiid  aUu  eunnidi^mhly  uumiMrer  tkmii  the  right,  n.  o.  fi.  Thß  greikXer  purt  of  the  tiht^xf^  comprt'^ns  tlie 
Inltfir  piw*  traii!*verr*dy  ihrousrh  the  ehiapm  ioto  tlie  left  tract»  tr.  it.  j*  On  their  way  they  m^k«  a 
ioop-ltke  l>end  into  the  left  ciptie  tier^'c.  The  stnaber  iKirtion  of  the  hberB  of  the  rieht  optic  nerve  re^ 
mjtm  on  the  rlttht  cide  cif  fht^  chiap:ni,  and  paa»  uyer  into  the  right  optie  tract,  tr.  o.  d.  Sinoe  ths 
non-deeusmatitiK  ßber?^  are  le;fH  nuiiieraiiH  tlian  the  iS^citi'iHatiiiifr,  the  rieht  tract  appear;«  iwimewtiab  nar- 
rower in  cnisw  i*eliun  than  the  left.  The  bundle  of  ner^*e-fitjer.»  rutiiiing  in  a  eurvc  aJoiuir  the  po^rteriar 
bfirrl^f  of  the  chja!«m,  anit  ü«panited  trtim.  it  by  a  hf^ht-colored  Jtooe^  i9  Uuddea's  ct>mtni^iire  {or  com- 
miASura  inferior)  wtdch  contitinü  no  optic-nerve  fibers. 


vision,  masmuch  aa  he  performed  either  eniieleation  of  one  eye  or  division  of  one  optic 
tract,  and  studied  the  course  of  the  coniequent  atrophy.  If  tlie  right  eye  is  enucleated 
tn  a  newlMirn  puppy»  and  some  time  afterward  the  animal  is  killed  and  exannned» 
the  right  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  completely  atrophit^;  it  conaiatfi  of  a  thin  strand 
of  connective  tissue  without  a  trace  of  nerve  fitter«.  If  complete  decussation  of  iho 
optic  nerves  took  pli*C9  in  I  he  chiaBm,  this  complete  atrophy  would  necessarily  he 
eontinued  into  the  opik-  tract  lying  on  the  opposite  or  left  side,  while  the  optic  tract 
of  tlie  riglit  side  would  be  perfectly  intact.  Phis,  however,  lü  not  the  case;  in  the  left 
optic  tract  there  m  still  a  slender  bimdle  of  nerw^  fitx^rs  which  lias  escaped  atrophy* 
Thii^  can  originate  only  frtim  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  must,  accordingly,  be  a  non- 
decussating  btmdl«.  »So  also  in  the  apparently  normal  right  optir  tmct  there  m  found 
a  thin  bundle  of  atrophic  fibers  which  must  spring  from  the  right  optic  nerve,  and 
whirl  I  correspondR  to  the  non-deciLssating  bundle  of  the  right  side.  Hence,  in  the  dog 
a  Hcjiii-ilecussat ion  does  exist,  although  the  decussating  is  nitich  n^ore  pronounced 
than  the  no n -decussating  bundle»  Tn  mibbitsAljis  disproportion  is  still  more  marked. 
In  them  the  nonniecussating  bundle  Is  ao  attenuated  tlmt  at  ßrst  it  escaped  Cudden'a 
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notice  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  in  man  the  non-decussating  bundle  approximates 
the  decussating  one  in  size,  the  former  containing  about  two  fifths,  the  latter  three 
fifths  of  all  the  optic-nerve  fibers.  In  default  of  experiments,  accident  rendered  the 
determination  of  this  relation  possible  in  man.  Opportunities  were  had  of  holding 
autopsies  on  men  of  advanced  age  who  had  lost  one  eye  in  childhood.  In  such  subjects  it 
was  found  that  the  complete  atrophy  of  the  single  optic  nerve  was  distributed  between 
the  two  optic  tracts  in  such  a  way  that  the  tract  of  the  opposite  side  was  always  some- 
what more  atrophied  than  that  of  the  same  side  (Fig.  271).'  Hence  the  following  state- 
ment may  be  made  of  the  facts  of  the  case:  In  the  lower  vertebrates  complete  decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place;  in  many  of  the  higher  vertebrates  a  partial  decussation  erists, 
the  partial  character  of  which  is  the  more  prorumnced  the  nearer  akin  the  animal  is  to  man. 

We  comprehend  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  fact  if  we  start  from  the  law  that 
the  optical  perception  of  all  objects  which  are  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  left  cere- 
bral hemisphere,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  lower  vertebrates,  and  in  fact  even 
in  most  birds  and  mammalia,  the  eyes 
are  placed  so  far  on  one  side  of  the 
head  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  see 
any  point  whatever  with  both  eyes  at 
once.  The  fields  of  vision  of  the  tw^o 
eyes  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  right 
eye  sees  nothing  but  those  objects 
wliich  are  situated  on  the  animal's 
right  aide;  accordingly,  the  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve  originating  from  this 
eye  must  all  pass  to  the  left  hemisphere, 
for  wliich  reason  complete  decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place.  In 
the  higher  vertebrates — e.  g.,  in  the 
dog — we  begin  to  find  the  eyes  placed 
farther  forward.  Objects  straight  in 
front  of  them  situated  in  and  close  to 
the  median  line  can  therefore  be  seen 
by  both  eyes  at  once,  so  that  in  this 
locality  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two 
eyes  partially  overlap,  and  there  exists 

a  small  common  (binocular)  field  of  vision.  The  right  eye,  to  be  sure,  is  mainly  designed 
for  the  vision  of  objects  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  it  also,  by  means 
of  the  extreme  temporal  portion  of  its  retina,  presides  over  a  small  area  to  the  left  of 
the  median  line.  The  optic-nerve  fibers  springing  from  this  portion  of  the  retina 
must  go  to  the  cortex  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  because  they  transmit  the 
impressions  of  objects  lying  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body.  These  fibers  constitute 
the  non-deciLssating  bundle;  and  this  latter  is  small,  because  the  area  of  retina 
corresponding  to  it  is  of  but  slight  extent. 

Lastly,  in  man  both  eyes  lie  in  the  frontal  plane,  so  that  almost  all  objects  are 
seen  with  both  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  the  visual  fields  of  the  two  eyes  are 
to  a  large  extent  coincident,  so  that  there  is  formed  a  large  binocular  field  of  vision 
(the  area  left  white  in  Fig.  272).  Each  eye  sees  objects  both  upon  the  right  and  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  for  which  reason  one  part  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  be- 
longing to  it  go  to  the  right,  another  part  to  the  left  hemisphere.  To  be  sure,  the  visual 
field  of  each  eye  extends  farther  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  nasal  side  (see  page  39 
and  Fig.  33).    Hence,  it  follows  that  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  is  larger  than  the  tem- 


Fio.  272. — Binocular  Field  of  Vision. 
(After  Baas.) 

The  undotted  line,  L,  bounds  the  visual  field  of 
the  left  eye,  the  dotted  line,  Rf  the  visual  field  of  the 
right.  The  median  portion  of  the  two  visual  fields 
overlap  to  an  extent  shown  by  the  surface  left  white. 
This  is,  accordingly,  the  binocular  field  of  vision,  all 


objects  ^in  which  are  seen  by  both  eves  at  the  same 

of  fixation, /,  and 

.  lind  spots,  rand/, 

of  the  right  and  left  eye.     Adjoining  either  side  of 


time.     In  its  center  lies  the  point  of  fixation,  /,  and 
tne  blind  spots,  r  and  I 


at  either  side  of  the  latter, 


the  binocular  field  of  vision  are  the  temporal  divis- 
ions of  the  two  visual  fields  (the  shaded  areas  in  the 
figure),  objects  in  which  are  seen  with  one  eye  alone. 


»fit  is  interesting  to  learn  that  an  observation  of  this  sort  in  a  case  of  ascending  degeneration, 
after  phthisis  bulbi,  led  Vesalius  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  a  complete  decus.sation  in  man. — D.j 
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poral,  and  as  the  fibers  which  spring  from  the  former  pass  over  in  the  chiasm  to  the 
opposite  side,  the  number  of  decussating  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  is  necessarily  some- 
what  larger  even  in  man  than  the  number  of  those  which  do  not  decussate. 

The  way  in  wliich  the  optic  nerves  decussate,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes.  If  the  two  fields  are  completely  separated,  total 
decussation  exists.  If  there  is  a  binocular  field  of  vision,  semi-decussation  takes  place, 
and  this  is  the  more  pronounced  the  larger  the  binocular  field  of  vision. 

Hemiopia  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term  exists  not  only  when  an  entire 
half  of  each  visual  field  is  wanting,  but  also  when  tliere  is  a  deficiency  which,  though 
smaller,  occupies  a  symmetrical  position  in  the  visual  fields  of  the  two  eyes  (incomplete 
hemiopia,  Wilbrand).  In  this  case,  too,  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve 
above  the  chiasm,  only  now  simply  a  portion  instead  of  all  the  fibers  of  one  tract  (or 
of  its  continuation  to  the  cortex)  is  d^troyed.  [Hemiopia  may  even  be  limited  to  a 
central  or  paracentral  scotoma,  synunetrically  placed  in  the  visual  field  of  each  eye; 
and  such  hemiopia  may  be  central — even  cortical — ^in  origin  (Wilbrand). — D.]  In 
typical  hemiopia  it  very  often  happens  that  the  field  of  vision  is  not  divided  exactly 
in  half,  the  vertical  border  of  the  field  bending  out  a  little  at  the  site  of  the  point  of 
fixation  (Fig.  269),  so  that  the  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  corresponding  to  the 
macula  lutea  is  preserved  intact.  Hence,  if,  as  is  very  rarely  the  case,  a  bilateral 
hemiopia  is  produced  by  a  bilateral  central  lesion,  the  combination  of  the  visual 
defects  on  the  two  sides  does  not  give  complete  blindness,  but  leaves  intact  right  in 
the  center  a  very  small  central  visual  field,  representing  tlie  fovea  centralis. 

The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  upon  entering  the  interior  of  the  eye  spread  out  like 
a  sheaf  to  form  the  most  internal  (most  anterior)  layer  of  the  retina.  The  fibers  which 
are  situated  along  the  margin  of  the  papilla  terminate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter. 
The  nearer  the  fibers  lie  to  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve  the  greater  is  the  distance  that 
they  have  to  traverse  in  the  retina  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the  next  layer  of  the 
retina — the  ganglion-cell  layer — with  which  they  are  continuous.  Accordingly,  the 
following  may  be  enunciated  as  representing  the  state  of  the  case:  Those  filxjrs  which 
come  from  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  center  of  the  optic  nerve, 
while  those  which  rise  from  the  central  regions  of  the  retina  lie  along  the  margin  of  the 
nerve. 

Those  fibers  which  supply  the  retina  from  the  macula  lutea  to  the  papilla  (the  so- 
called  papillo-maciUar  region)  take  on  a  special  form  of  arrangement.  In  that  division 
of  the  optic  nerve  which  adjoins  the  eyebaU,  they  are  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a  sector 
whose  apex  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  nerve,  while  its  base  corresponds  to 
the  outer  margin  of  the  hitter  (the  paler-looking  bundle,  pm,  in  Fig.  267).  Farther 
back  tlic  arrangement  change«,  so  that  these  fibers  get  to  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve. 
The  sector  occupied  by  the  papillo-macular  bundle  amounts  to  alx)ut  one  third  of 
the  entire  cro.s.s  .section  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  very  largo,  when  we  consider  that 
the  correspf)nding  region  of  the  retina  constitutes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire 
retinal  surface  (l)eing  commensurate  with  the  central  scotoma  shown  in  Fig.  277). 
This  relation,  in  fact,  is  in  harmony  with  the  predominant  importance  of  tliis  region 
of  the  retina.  It  gives  support  to  tlie  hypothesis  that  each  one  of  the  terminal  elements 
in  the  nmcula  lutea  is  connected  witli  the  brain  by  a  nerve  filx^r  of  its  own,  so  tliat 
excitations  of  this  element  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  isolated  from  those  of  other 
elements,  while  in  the  fx^riphenil  portions  of  the  retina  probably  a  numl)er  of  tcrniinal 
elements  are  continuoiLs  with  one  common  filxjr. 

Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  optic  filxjrs  can  l^  applied  practi- 
cally, inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  preciwly  the  sitimtion  of  a  Icfiion  in  the 
optic  paths.  In  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  cases  in  which  a  defect  exists  in  the 
visual  fi<'l(i  without  the  ophthalmoscope  showing  any  disease  of  the  deep  tunics  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  defect  nnist  l)e  referred  to  some  break  in  the  conduction.  In  all 
ca.s(»s  in  which  the  defect  in  the  visual  fiehi  is  contained  in  one  eye  only  or  in  which, 
while  then»  are  defects  in  iHjth  eyes,  they  are  not  synunetrically  situated,  the  lesion 
must  Ix;  seated  in  the  optic  nerve  itself — that  is,  in  front  of  the  chiasm — since  all  in- 
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temiptions  on  the  farther  side  of  the  chiasm  result  in  the  production  of  symmetrical 
defects  in  the  visual  fields.  For  the  same  reason  complete  blindness  of  one  eye,  with 
retention  of  good  sight  in  the  other,  must  be  referred  to  an  afifection  in  front  of  the 
chiasm.  Central  scotomata  correspond  to  an  affection  of  the  papillo-macular  bundle. 
In  temporal  hemiopia  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the  chiasm  itself,  and  is  so  placed  that  only 
the  decussating  fibers  are  afifected  by  it.  This  is  the.  case  when  the  lesion  occupies 
the  middle  of  t  he  chiasm  or  its  anterior  or  posterior  angle.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
as  a  result  of  an  enlargement  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  and  with  this  there  is  often 
associated  increased  growth  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet 
(acromegaly).  Homonymous  hemiopia,  or  less  extensive  but  still  homonymous  de- 
fects in  the  field  of  vision,  depend  upon  a  disturbance  above  the  chiasm.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  loss  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  when  light  is  thrown  upon  the  blinded 
portion  of  the  retina  (Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction),  the  break  in  the  conduc- 
tion must  lie  below  the  spot  at  which  the  fibers  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  are  given 
off — i.  e.,  they  must  lie  in  the  optic  tract  itself;  but,  if  the  pupillary  light  reflex  is  in- 
tact, the  lesion  is  to  be  located  higher  up — e.  g.,  in  the  external  geniculate  body,  in 
the  internal  capsule,  or  even  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  itself. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

101.  Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  (neuritis  optica)  may  make  its 
appearance  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the  nerve.  Of  course,  it  is  directly 
visible  in  the  living  eye  only  when  the  optic  papilla,  which  is  accessible 
to  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  is  involved.  Such  cases  we  call 
neuritis  intra-ocularis  or,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  papilla, 
papillitis  (Leber).  From  them  are  to  be  distinguished  those  cases  in 
which  the  inflammation  is  located  in  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which 
is  situated  farther  back  (neuritis  retrobulbaris).  Since  in  this  case  the 
focus  of  inflammation  can  not  be  seen,  its  existence  must  be  inferred 
from  the  other  symptoms. 

(a)  Neuritis  IrUrorOCularis, 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Neuritis  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve 
manifests  itself  externally  by  no  sign  except  that  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
to  correspond  with  the  diminution  or  absolute  abrogation  of  the  sight. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  in  the  papilla  the  following  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  (Fig.  273):  The  color  of  the  papilla  is  altered, 
being  either  white,  gray,  or  reddish,  and  it  is  often  mottled  with  white 
spots  or  with  extravasations  of  blood  (h).  The  outlines  of  the  papilla 
become  indistinguishable,  the  exudation  extending  beyond  them  into 
the  adjoining  retina;  hence,  too,  the  papilla  appears  of  greater  diam- 
eter than  normal.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  are  altered,  the 
arteries  (a  a)  being  thinner,  w^hile  the  veins  (v  v)  are  distended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compression  of  the  vessels  by  the  swollen  optic  nerve. 
The  veins  of  the  retina  are  exceedingly  tortuous,  especially  where 
they  pass  down  upon  the  retina  over  the  edge  of  the  swollen  papilla; 
and  wherever  their  coils  dip  pretty  deeply  into  the  clouded  tissues 
they  look  hazy,  or  seem  to  suffer  an  actual  interruption  in  their  course. 
The  most  important  symptom  is  the  swelling  of  the  papilla,  shown  by 
its  projecting  above  the  surrounding  retina  (Fig.  275  and  276). 
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The  subjective  symptoois  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  vision.  This 
in  mast  eases  is  very  considerable;  when  the  neuritis  is  severe,  com- 
plete blindness  is  usually  present.  Nevertheless,  cases  of  marked  swell- 
iDg  associated  with  normal  sight  do  also  occur  (m  choked  disk).  A 
characteristic  sign  of  niany  cases  of  neuritis  is  sudden  and  momentary 
obscuration  of  sighti  repeated  many  times  a  day.  Contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision  is  frequently  found,  sometimes  under  the  form  uf  he  miopia. 

Neuritis  runs  a  cfironic  course.  It  take^  months  for  the  inflamma- 
tory signs  to  disappear,  and  then  they  are  replaced  by  the  symptoms  of 


Fir*  273, — UrnruAjjjOütüi'ic  PjcTrüR  or  lsFL.\HH\TnnY  Pai'Ili.itiä, 

Hie  papillji  i,i  KTiiyijili-wliite,  rlottdtHl,  »nri  nppfAn  coiiticlerably  l&rfrer  Ümn  it  reiüly  in  l>ee«Ufl* 
it  euinol  be  dpfiuiriäiteil.  frum  tUm  §iirruiitiflJrLfc  retitia  wKich  i*  likevri^^  clo-UvfLN;1  »ud  gmy*  To  4  di- 
mintiiiißK  eKt«iit  the  doudiNr"^!«  aint  thi^  ratjiol  ^^itFitilioTii  extend  out  Ijito  ihp  renun  b<fy«jnd.  Thf  nft^ 
Jimi  nrferien.  -a,  a,  tu^  eontrftefc^,  the  rt'tinal  v(*in^.  vv,  are  c^xcc^irtfElv  dilatoil  and  tortiiouj^  und  boih 
mm  oüflCUffMi  in  itIac««!*  In  llu*  rift  in  a,  ndjulnine  thts  pApdJn,  are  found  radijiiiy  dispCMHiAl,  Htri&t«,  retl 
f|tOi»  (hemiirrbaKr^J't  A. 


atrophy.  The  papilla  grf)ws  paler^  its  outlines  become  once  more  clearly 
visible*  and  the  vessels  upon  the  papilla  and  in  the  retina  are  narrowed* 
This  atrophy  (neuritic  airophy,  as  it  is  called)  is  the  greater  the  more 
intense  the  preceding  neuritis;  and  the  degree  of  the  atrophy  deter- 
mines whether  the  vision  grows  better  again  after  the  inflammation  has 
run  its  course*  or  remains  permanently  enfeebled,  or  is  annihilated 
altogether.     In  any  case,  the  prognosis  of  neuritis  is  serious, 

Etiolos^y. —  Like  the  rest  of  the  intra-ocular  affections,  neuritis  is 
but  rarely  a  local  lesion;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  originates  in  some 
deep-seated  affection,  and  for  this  reason  is  almost  always  bilateral  in 
its  development.  The  diagnosis  of  neuritis  is  therefore  of  importance, 
not  only  for  the  oculist^  but  also  for  every  physician  engaged  in  the 
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treatment  of  internal  disorders,  as  it  affords  hinx  aid  that  is  indispensa^ 
ble  for  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases. 

The  tauees  of  neuritis  are: 

L  Brain  Diseases.— -These  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
optic  neuritis.  The  brain  lesion  leads  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 
either  through  producing  eongestioti  or  through  transfer  of  inßam« 
ination.     (a)  Congestion  is  chiefly  of  moment  in  those  diseases  of  the 


FiQ.  274. — CnQEsu  Di*»t  IS  BtiAtH  Tvunti.    [After  Haab.) 

The  piipilln  i«i  i^waUrn  out  Into  a  [nii.ohrDoni-ltkr  prntruüion  «o  a?  toapprnr  fnlarffetL  byt  ictiti  welLcte- 
finefl  till  p-.(ritriuliMtifi.eüoii  to  infltstnitiaror^^  pupsUJti.s  Fi(r*2T3).  TlwarterieH  iire  thmner  timn  nurmal, 
the  vtiins  sünärv,ljat  rtiistfrndpdl  atui  lortuotju.  Two  of  the  vein»  «how  ft  bri^'^f  LiHerruptKJii  in^ule  of  the 
impLita,  e><iiic(*  h*Tv  Ci  b^nd  of  thi*  vrji^ul  that  <|lpfi  rJnwn  into  thv  ti?»iiD  of  the  pupilia  iüi  cotif^^ule^L  VV  hi^re 
the  ve-w»«]-'  rleNr*?!!*]  over  (hf  avifrliariiitiii}^  mai^iii  nf  ih*^  pftpilla  to  the  rPtma^  they  all  dlNplny  a  bend  or 
Ari  actiiiil  interruption»    The  rptina  i^urrounding  the  papilla  is  the  f^eat  of  a.  delieale  radiatiai^  atrialiDn« 


brain  which  lead  to  an  elevation  of  the  pressure  within  the  cranial 
cavity — i.  e.,  most  frequently  in  tumors  of  the  brain  and  in  hydro- 
cephalus. A  brain  tumor,  as  a  result  of  its  growth,  arrogates  con- 
stantly more  and  more  i^pace  to  itself  within  the  cranial  ctivity.  Hence, 
as  the  skull  is  unyielding,  an  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure  arises, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  Is  squeezed  out 
of  the  cranial  cavity.  This  fluid  finds  an  egress  partly  in  the  direction 
of  the  spinal  cord^  partly  in  that  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  which  communicate  with  the 
lymph  spaces  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  dilated  by  an 
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accumulation  of  fluid  (hydrops  vaginie  nervi  optici,  Figs.  275,  i,  and 
276;  Stellwag),  Upon  this  fact  is  based  Schmidt  and  Manx's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  neuritis,  which  in  as  follows:  In  consequence  of  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  inter  vaginal  spa^e,  a  stasis  of  lymph  occurs  in  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  itself,  partieukriy  in  the  region  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  the  lymph  spaces  of  which  conimunicate  with  the  intervagi- 
nal  space.  The  oedenm  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  causes  a  compression 
of  the  central  vessels ^a  compression  which  makes  its  influence  felt 
sooner  and  to  a  liigher  degree  in  the  central  vein  of  the  optic  nerve 
than  in  the  central  artery.  As  there  is  constantly  pouring  into  the 
papilla  through  the  artery  a  quantity  of  blood  wliich  can  not  be  com- 
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Fta.   275- — LoHOlTtnuWAi*   Sectio??   twroüöh    the    Head   or  Tift:    OPTtc    Nesvi:   in    Pafeujt» 

(CitOKfcD  Disk).    Uaetüfiüd  14  >:  2. 

TFiii»  h  icreAlly  «wollen,  m>  ■«  toprciject  aboris  the  ieve\  itl  the  ndjacc^t  retiiis  and  form  a%  the  bHA*  j 
An  imnulAr  lumefKctiün.  th^  oeuntie  Bwdlmg;,  n.    TK(»re  im  n  oelLixfar  inßltr&tioa,  parlicuiarly  aJ<Kig,| 
the  niinut«r  blood- ve«e«ia,  ^,  for  whirh  r«aw>D  the  latter  appear  »pect ally  prominent h     The  retiuaL.  r.  , 
SA  thi-uwn  inta  folds  about  the  oircurnferenc«  of  tbepR|iil!a,  m  coowqucnce  of  th&  »wetUing  nf  the  latter; 
the  ctiorioid»  rA,  and  the  *H^lera*  *,  are  nornuili,  ms  m  the  optic  nerve  JhJ!^tl»^it)f  to  the  lamina  cribroa». 
Here  tharv  b  proficnt  Bimply  a  dilatatimi  of  the  intoia'mcinal  apaeet  (•  thrnuuh  acwumtjUlion  of  Buid, 
by  virtiiie  uf  which  the  greatly  folded  arachnoid  flheath,  nr  becomes  eepeciluly  prutninent;   du,  duml 
ahesth;    p,  pial  ahei^th, 

pietely  carried  away  again  by  the  contracted  central  vein,  venous 
engurgenient  of  the  optic  nerve  and  consequently  swelling  of  the  lat- 
ter are  developed.  This  swelling  of  the  nerve  leads  to  its  inearceration 
at  the  spot  where  it  fits  so  tightly  in  the  foramen  sclera»,  and  conse- 
quently extreme  a?dema  develops  in  the  strangulated  papilla.  Neuri- 
tis having  this  origin  is  hence  not  so  much  an  inflammation  proper 
as  an  inflammatory  frdema,  and  is  accordingly  designat^jd  by  the  name 
of  congestive  neuritis,  or  choked  disk.  It  therefore  constitutes  a  very 
important  symptom  of  increase  of  the  cerebral  pressure,  (b)  Direct 
transmission  of  inflammation  from  the  brain  to  the  optic  nerve  must  be 
assumed  to  exist  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  an  inflammation  ia 
present  in  the  brain  itself,  and  particularly  at  its  base,  as  is,  for  exam- 
ple, generally  the  case  in  tuberculous  meningitis.    Here  the  inflamma- 
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tion  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  to  the  papilla 
{neuritis  descendens). 

2.  Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  neuritis.  The  optic  nerve  may 
be  attacked  by  the  syphilitic  affection  directly.  In  other  cases  it  be- 
comes affected  indirectly,  owing  to  the  development  in  the  cranial 
cavity  or  in  the  orbit  of  inflammations  or  of  tumors  which  result  from 
syphilis,  and  which  secondarily  implicate  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Acute  infectious  febrile  diseases,  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition 
of  various  kinds,  and  poisoning  especially  by  lead. 

4.  Acute  anaemia  after  great  loss  of  blood,  the  most  frequent  variety 
being  that  due  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  to  metrorrhagia. 
In  these  cases  blindness,  as  a  rule,  does  not  set  in  until  some  days 
after  the  hemorrhage,  and  is  gen- 
erally incurable. 

5.  Heredity.  There  are  fam- 
ilies the  members  of  which  are 
attacked  by  neuritis  without  there 
being  any  special  cause  for  it. 
Such  a  neuritis  usually  affects  only 
the  male  members  of  the  family, 
and  these  are  generally  attacked 
by  it  at  the  same  age  (about  the 
twentieth  year).    [See  page  523.] 

6.  Orbital  affections,  such  as 
inflammations  or  new  growths  in 
the  orbit  or  tumors  developing 
upon  the  optic  nerve  itself.  These 
are  the  only  cases  in  which  neu- 
ritis can  with  certainty  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  local  disease. 

The  treatment  of  neuritis  must 
be  directed  first  of  all  against  the  lesion  which  forms  the  basis  of  it. 
Local  treatment,  in  addition  to  a  suitable  regimen  of  the  eyes,  consists 
in  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  mastoid  process,  in  diaphoretic  meas- 
ures, and  in  the  administration  of  absorbent  remedies,  such  as  iodide 
of  potassium,  mercury,  etc. 

Simple  hypercBmia  of  the  optic  nerve  is  marked  by  increased  redness  of  the  nerve 
and  by  haziness  of  its  outlines,  so  that  it  contrasts  but  little  with  the  red  fundus  sur- 
rounding it,  which  shows  a  radiat«  striation  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  nerve 
filers  in  the  retina.  To  this  are  added  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  vessels. 
HypersDniia  of  the  retina  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  only  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  but  is  found  in  connection 
with  violent  inflammations  of  the  anterior  division  of  tlie  eye — e.  g.,  in  irido-cyclitis. 

[Hyperemia  of  the  disk  also  occurs  in  connection  with  refractive  errors  and  arterio- 
sclerosis (see  page  480).  The  form  of  hyperemia  due  to  refractive  errors  is  a  bright- 
red  striate  injection  of  the  disk  which  latter  looks  hazy  ("fluffy  disk")  and  merges 
into  a  similarly  red  and  somewhat  hazy  fundus.  The  color  of  the  disk  and  fundus  in 
these  cases  is  aptly  compared  to  that  of  red  flannel. 


Fio.  276. — Hydrops  VAOiNiB  Nervi  Optici. 
(Aft«r  Pagenstecher.) 

Upon  the  left  side  is  seen  the  ampuUiform 
swelhns  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its  anterior  portion. 
Upon  the  right  are  represented  the  relations  as 
seen  after  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
nerve.  One  can  see  how  the  swelling  of  the  nerve 
is  caused  by  the  distention  of  the  outer  sheath, 
which  is  separated  a  good  way  from  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve;  and  can  recognize  the  projection  of 
the  papilla  above  the  level  of  the  retina. 
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Optic  neuritis  iriay  be  simulated — pseudoneurüis  (ae©  page  22  ) .  This  may  be 
congenital  or  due  to  refractive  arrors,  being  theu  an  exaggeratjoti  of  the  form  of 
hyi>erj^eTiua  riüted  in  the  prececling  paragmph.  In  some  cases  a  very  marked  and 
general  tort  uosity  of  the  veeaels,  veiy  like  that  seea  in  nturitiB,  oocura  aa  a  congenital 
pheno  1 1  le  non , — D.] 

If  an  inflammation  of  the  retina  is  associated  with  pretty  marked  involvement 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  if,  conversely,  an  inflammation  of  t!ie  optic  papilla  has  extended 
so  as  to  occupy  fjtiite  u  large  area  of  the  reiirut,  the  picture  of  neuro-reliTiilitt  or  papillo- 
retinitis is  produced.  Almost  ali  forms  of  retinitis  as  weU  as  of  neuritis  which  have 
been  descril>ed  in  the  fore^ing  pages  may  appear  under  the  form  of  neuro-retinitis. 
In  connection  with  tuinora  of  the  brain,  a  special  form  of  iveuro-retinilia  occtirs,  the 
peciiliarily  of  which  conaisis  in  the  fact  that  together  with  the  appearanL-es  tn  the 
optic  papilla  minute  aiilashes  of  silvery  luster  are  visible  in  the  rf*gi«it  of  the  macula 
lutea,  so  that  a  picture  resembling  tfiat  of  retinitis  atbmmmirica  is  produced* 

Von  Graefe  was  (he  tirat  to  distinguish  the  inflammations  of  the  optic  nerve  oc- 
compiinifing  rlLspaaes  of  the  Ijrtiin  'mn>  the  neuritis  of  congestion  [chtiked  dbk]  and  de* 
licending  tieuntie.  The  differencea  lictween  the  two  are  mainly  differences  with  repird 
to  the  «welling  of  the  optic  nerve  and  to  the  transmission  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
adjacent  retina.  The  degree  of  swelling  of  the  nerve  can  be  judged  of  from  the  way  in 
which  the  vessels  liend  aa  they  pHSs  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  to  descend  upon  the 
retina;  alsf*  from  the  parallactic  disjilacemeiit  thut  the  pipilla  shows  with  refereaee 
to  the  retina  in  exami mit  ions  made  with  the  inverted  image.  In  the  erect  image  the 
degree  to  whicli  the  papula  projects  can  be  calculated  from  the  difference  in  refraetion 
between  It  and  the  retitia  (sea  page  32).  In  ctioked  disk  the  sweÜing  is  so  considerable 
that  the  vessels  appear  kinked  or  aciuaUy  interrupted  at  the  border  of  the  papilla. 
The  engorgenient  furthermore^  if  great,  manifest  itself  in  the  often  enormous  dis- 
tention of  the  retina!  %'etns.  l)n  the  other  hand,  the  tisMUe  changes  are  limited  pretty 
shar|>ly  to  the  pMipiUa  it^!f.  In  neiu^itis  descendens  the  swelling  of  t!ie  papifla  is  shght; 
there  is  no  distinct  tjending  of  tiiR  vcHösels  at  the  Ijorder  of  the  papilla,  and  fretjuentJy 
the  difl'erenee  of  level  can  be  denionsi rated  only  through  the  difference  in  refraetion 
shown  to  be  present  by  exannnation  with  the  eret^t  image.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
e^cudation  made  patent  by  the  cloudineiss  and  disi'oloration  of  the  disk  becomes  a  protni- 
neot  feature.  Mi>reover,  the  exudation  extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  disk  into  tlie 
adjacent  retina,  so  tliat  the  disk  apfiears  enlarge<l;  frequently  the  picture  of  neuro- 
Tetinitcs  Is  produced.  In  spite  of  these  distinctions  the  two  forms  of  neuritis  are  not  so 
widely  separated  as  thcor>'  demands,  since  numerous  transition  forma  occur  between 
choked  disk  and  deacauding  neuritis.  For  this  reason,  and  also  on  the  t>asis  of  ana- 
tomical investigations,  the  purely  mochanical  explanation  of  choked  dii*k,  auch  as  the 
theory  of  Sc^hmidt-Manz  affords,  has  been  repjeatedly  t|uestione<l,  and  other  hyijotheees 
have  been  propounded  to  account  for  its  development.  In  reahty,  the  fact  appears 
to  be  that  a  process  of  engorgement  dcjes  actually  play  the  most  important  part,  in 
the  production  of  congestive  neuritis,  but  that  inflammatory  proi-esses  in  the  trunk 
and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  hkewise  participate  in  its  production. 

The  part  that  increased  intracranial  pressure  plays  in  caiming  choked  diak  ii 
evident  from  the  fact  that  often  the  awelhng  of  the  j:»apilla  diminishes  directly  after 
the  pressure  has  been  reduced  fjy  luml>ar  puncture.  Hence  operators  have  trephiDied 
the  akull  in  order  to  produce  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  intracranial  pressure  in 
brain  tumors  and  in  hydnx-ephatus,  and  by  this  means  Ijave  secured  subsidence  of  the 
neuritis  and  improvement  of  i^ight>  Trtphinirig  is  particularly  advisable  in  thoee 
cates  in  which  the  brain  lesion  itself  is  curable,  and  hence  espeetaUy  in  meningitis 
serosa.  In  this  disea;se  by  trephining  promptly  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  a  perma- 
nent blindness  being  left  after  the  main  disease  has  lieen  cured.  [Even  in  inojierable 
brain  tumors,  trephinini^  may  be  indicated  as  a  palliative  measure  for  relieving  pain 
and  Having  the  sight.  Horsley  lays  down  the  rule  that  no  case  of  optic  neuritis,  not 
due  to  general  infectious  disease  or  toxic  causes,  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  blindness 
without  an  operation. — D.J 
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The  diseases  of  the  brain  which  are  complicated  with  optic  neuritis  are  partly 
focal,  partly  diffuse  affections.  Among  the  former,  it  is  above  all  the  tumors  of  the 
brain  which  result  in  neuritis,  usually  under  the  form  of  choked  disk.  Neuritis  in  this 
case  is  so  frequent — it  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  only  10  per  cent,  according  to  others 
in  20  to  30  per  cent  of  cerebral  tumors — that  it  forms  one  of  their  most  important 
symptoms.  This  symptom  is  the  more  deserving  of  consideration  inasmuch  as  a  cere- 
bral tumor  may  often  run  its  course  for  a  long  time  without  producing  any  other  posi- 
tive symptoms — e.  g.,  it  may  simply  cause  headache,  or  even  this  may  be  wanting. 
Accordingly,  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  cerebral  affec- 
tion, the  fumiv^  of  the  eye  should  be  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  since  choked  disk  sometimes  fails  to  manifest  itself  by  any  disturbance 
of  the  vision.  This  is  explained  by  assuming  that  in  choked  disk — in  the  beginning, 
at  least — there  is  simply  a  state  of  c&dema.  The  disturbance  of  vision  is  accordingly 
produced  by  compression  of  the  nerve  fibers  due  to  the  cedematous  swelling.  The 
degree  of  this  compression,  however,  can  not  by  any  means  be  determined  from  the 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance,  so  that  normal  sight  may  be  present  along  with  a  neuritis 
which  with  the  ophthalmoscope  appears  very  pronounced.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
blindness  does  not  come  on  till  later,  sometimes  not  till  the  advent  of  neuritic  atrophy. 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  situation  of  the  new  growth  is  of  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  development  of  a  choked  disk.  Choked  disk  has  been  seen  with  tumors  which 
scarcely  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut;  at  other  times  neuritis  is  absent,  although  the 
tumors  are  very  large.  Evidently  other  factors  have  to  be  considered  and  especially 
the  site  of  the  tumor.  Tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  (e.  g.,  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum)  are  the  ones  most  often  causing  choked  disk.  In  the  posterior  fossa  of  the 
skull  the  space  is  hemmed  in  by  the  tentorium  which  stretches  over  it  and  is  but  slightly 
yielding.  Thus  there  is  readily  produced  compression  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  or 
of  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  and  consequently  a  stasis  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  the 
anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  (dropsy  of  the  ventricles).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  basal  tumors  rarely  produce  choked  disk  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
such  tumors  may  block  tlie  orifice  by  which  the  int^rvaginal  space  of  the  optic  nerve 
opens  into  the  cranial  cavity,  so  that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  does  not  enter  the  space. 

Moreover,  with  tumors  of  the  brain  there'  may  occur  not  only  engorgement  neu- 
ritis, but  also  descending  neuritis  and  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Descending 
neuritis  takes  place  when  the  tumor  excites,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  an  inflam- 
mation which  is  transmitted  to  the  optic  nerve.  Simple  atrophy  may  be  produced 
because  the  tumor  exerts  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  cfiiasm  or  the  optic  tracts,  and 
thus  causes  their  effacement.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  interesting  cases 
of  tumor  of  the  hypophysis,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the  chiasm  causes  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerves  with  temporal  hemiopia  (see  page  515).  In  other  cases  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  third  ventricle  in  consequence  of  the  tumor,  so  that 
the  greatly  distended  anterior  inferior  extremity  of  the  ventricle  presses  upon  the 
chiasm.  In  this  way  amaurosis  develops  with  cerebral  tumors,  either  without  any 
ophthalmoscopic  evidence  at  all  or  under  the  guise  of  a  primary  atrophy. 

Among  the  focal  affections  of  the  brain  which  may,  although  but  rarely,  cause 
neuritis  must  be  enumerated  foci  of  softening,  abscesses,  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses, 
aneurisms,  apoplexies,  and  cysts  (among  these  Cysticercus  and  echinococcus  cysts). 
Among  the  diffuse  affections,  disseminated  sclerosis,  acute  and  chronic  meningitis, 
and  hydrocephalus  give  rise  to  neuritis.  The  two  affections  last  named,  together 
with  tubercles  of  the  brain,  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  neuritis  in  children.  Fre- 
quently such  children  are  not  brought  to  the  oculist  until  later  in  life,  when  he  finds 
a  neuritic  atrophy  as  the  cause  of  the  blindness,  and  can  determine  from  the  history 
of  the  case  that  a  severe  cerebral  affection  has  preceded  it.  This  form  of  blindness 
is  incurable.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  it  are  tliose  rare  cases  in  which  children  l)e- 
come  blind  without  known  cause  and  without  any  ophthalmoscopic  change  in  the 
fundus.  This  variety  of  blindness,  the  cause  of  which  is  at  present  unknown,  some- 
times disappears  (Nettleship).    Some  cases  of  neuritis  due  to  hydrocephalus  are  known 
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in  which  a  continual  dropping  of  fluid  (cerebrospinal  fluid)  takes  place  from  the  nose. 
Neuritis  also  occurs  sometimes  in  malformations  of  the  skull  (particularly  the  kind 
known  as  peaked  skull — '^Thurmschädel")  and  injuries  of  the  skull  (especially  frac- 
tures of  the  base,  with  consequent  meningitis). 

Neuritis  has  also  been  observed  as  a  rare  compUcation  in  spinal  diseases,  partic- 
ularly in  acute  myeUtis,  in  tetany,  and  in  multiple  neuritis. 

The  optic  nerve  reacts  in  a  most  sensitive  way  to  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the 
general  organism.  Among  such  disturbances  must  be  classed  above  all  the  infectious 
diseases;  and  neuritis  occurs,  although  rarely,  in  the  acute  exanthemata  (measles, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever),  and  also  in  typhus,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  influenza,  and 
whooping  cough.  Among  chronic  diseases  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
are  albuminuria,  diabetes,  scrofulosis,  and  ansemia.  In  the  female  sex  there  is  some- 
times a  connection  between  the  neuritis  and  the  genital  system,  in  that  neuritis  sets 
in  simultaneously  with  disturbances  of  menstruation,  with  pregnancy,  or  with  lacta- 
tion. These  cases  usually  give  a  good  prognosis,  even  when  they  get  to  the  point  of 
producing  complete  blindness  for  the  time  being.  Externally  similar  to  the  conditions 
just  spoken  of,  but  etiologically  quite  different,  are  those  cases  in  which  an  amenor- 
rhcea  and  a  papillitis  develop  as  symptoms  running  parallel  with  one  another,  both 
being  the  result  of  a  brain  disease  (tumor  or  serous  meningitis). 

Of  poisoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  should  be  mentioned  besides 
lead-poisoning,  that  produced  by  alcohol  and  iodoform.  Moreover,  a  few  cases  of 
neuritis  have  been  known  that  have  undoubtedly  developed  in  consequence  of  great 
chilling  of  the  body.  Lastly,  there  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  the  cases 
of  neuritis  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  that  have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  hght- 
ning. 

(6)  Retrobulbar  Neuritis, 

102. — Retrobulbar  neuritis  is  located  in  the  orbital  division  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Hence,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  in 
the  papilla  either  no  changes  at  all  or  changes  that  are  insignificant 
and  not  characteristic;  but  later,  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  the 
signs  of  atrophy  frequently  make  their  appearance  there.  This  is  the 
case  when  destruction  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  has  taken  place 
within  the  region  occupied  by  the  focus  of  inflammation.  The  periph- 
eral portion  of  the  divided  fibers  then  undergo  an  atrophy,  which  is 
slowly  transmitted  to  the  papilla,  where  it  becomes  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  (descending  atrophy).  Owing  to  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  recent  cases,  the  diagnosis  of 
retrobulbar  neuritis  must  be  made  from  the  other  symptoms,  and 
mainly,  in  fact,  from  the  way  in  which  the  vision  is  affected.  In  a  few 
cases  the  disturbance  of  vision  may  increase  to  the  point  of  complete 
blindness,  but  in  most  cases  is  confined  to  the  central  portions  of  the 
visual  field  which  are  supplied  by  the  papillo-macular  bundle.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  central  scotoma  in  the  field  of  vision.  [A  central  scotoma 
due  to  optic-nerve  disease  is  distinguished  from  one  due  to  central  cho- 
rioiditis or  retinitis  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there  is  no  change  in 
the  apparent  size  or  shape  of  objects  in  or  about  the  scotoma  (retinal 
metamorphopsia;  see  page  44)  and  that  the  first  colors  to  disappear 
are  red  and  green.  In  primary  disease  of  the  macula  retinal  meta- 
morphopsia is  usually  present,  and  a  scotoma  for  blue  develops  before 
that  for  red  or  green  (Mauthner). — D.] 
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Retrobulbar  neuritis  is  either  acute  or  chronic  in  its  development.  One  portion 
of  the  toxic  amblyopias  is  thought,  by  some,  to  be  a  chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis.  In 
general,  retrobulbar  neuritis  affords  a  good  prognosis,  since  in  cases  which  are  not  too 
far  advanced  the  sight  can  usually  be  brought  back  again  to  .the  normal. 

The  aciUe  form  of  retrobulbar  neuritis  is  characterized  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  disturbance  of  vision  develops.  In  the  severe  cases  this  failure  of  sight  may 
attain  such  a  degree  within  a  few  days  that  all  perception  of  light  is  abolished.  Ex- 
ternally, the  diseased  eye  looks  nornud;  the  pupil,  however,  is  often  a  little  dilated. 
The  ophtlialmoscope,  too,  shows  scarcely  anything  besides  some  distention  of  the 
retinal  vessels.'  These  symptoms  are  often  accompanied  by  violent  headache  or 
by  dull  pain  in  the  orbit,  the  latter  being  aggravated  if  the  patient  moves  his  eye  or 
if  the  attempt  is  made  to  push  it  back  in  the  orbit.  Sometimes  both  eyes  are  attacked 
by  tliis  disease  at  the  same  time. 

Acute  retrobulbar  neuritis  is  either  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  surround- 
ing orbital  tissue  or  there  is  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  nerve.  Cases  of  the 
former  kind  originate  most  frequently  in  the  nose  in  cases  in  which  a  violent  coryza 
has  developed  from  the  effect  of  cold,  influenza,  et<j.  The  catarrh  of  the  nasal  cavity 
passes  to  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  and  especially  to  the  ethmoid  cells,  and 
thence  the  inflammation  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  orbital  tissue  and  to  the  optic 
nerve  (compare  §  135).  As  a  direct  proof  of  the  presence  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
retrobulbar  cellular  tissue,  we  not  infrequently  find  in  such  cases  a  slight  amount  of 
exophthalmus,  and  also  paralysis  of  some  of  the  eye  muscles,  especially  those  which 
lie  close  to  the  inner  and  upper  walls  of  the  orbit  (internal  rectus,  superior  oblique, 
levator  palpebrse,  and  the  superior  rectus).  When  then  as  so  frequently  happens  a 
cold  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  the  nose  is  always  to  be  examined,  since  upon 
the  result  of  this  examination  will  depend  the  treatment;  and  if  there  is  a  demonstrable 
disease  of  the  accessory  sinuses  these  wiU  require  to  be  treated  and,  to  effect  this,  will 
often  even  require  to  be  opened.  In  other  cases  cold  appears  to  cause  acute  retrobul- 
bar neuritis,  as  it  does  other  peripheral  neuritides,  directly,  i.  e.,  without  implication 
of  the  nose.  An  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  must  also  be  assumed  to 
exist  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  in  which  the  retrobulbar  neuritis  often  occurs  as  a 
very  early  symptom;  also  in  general  affections  such  as  acute  infectious  diseases,  toxic 
conditions,  and  various  disturbances  of  nutrition,  in  which  an  acute  retrobulbar  neu- 
ritis may  be  found  in  place  of  a  papiUitis.  The  hereditary  form  of  neuritis  also  usually 
appears  under  the  guise  of  an  acute  [bilateral]  retrobulbar  neuritis. 

In  benign  cases  (those  due  to  cold  or  to  nasal  affections)  the  disease  subsides  very 
quickly;  the  sight  gets  better  every  day,  so  that  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  it  is  once 
more  pretty  nearly  normal.  In  other  cases  the  cure  takes  a  longer  time  and  is  then 
ordinarily  incomplete,  a  central  scotoma  remaining  [especially  in  the  hereditary  form]. 
But  in  rare  cases  there  is  left  a  total,  permanent  blindness,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
at  the  outset  of  the  disease  to  state  the  prognosis  with  certainty. 

Recurrences  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  observed  even  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  requires  above  all  the  consideration  of  the  causal 
factor  (the  nose).  In  the  way  of  symptomatic  treatment  energetic  diaphoresis  proves 
particularly  effective  in  the  acute  stages;  in  addition  the  forms  of  treatment  given  for 
papiUitis  (page  519)  are  to  be  considered. 

II.  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

103.-- Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  develops  either  as  a  primary  affec- 
tion or  as  secondary  to  an  antecedent  inflammation.  We  accordingly 
distinguish  between  simple  and  inflammatory  atrophy. 


•  Sometimes,  on  tlie  contrary,  ischtrmia  of  the  retina  is  pre*«ent  when  the  central  vcsselö  are  Bub- 
jected  to  oompre.<i8ion  in  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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(a)  Simple  (primary  or  genuine  or  non-inflammatory)  atrophy  is 
distinguished  by  the  papilla  becoming  paler,  and  at  length  perfectly 
white  or  bluish-white,  and  also  becoming  sharply  defined  and  slightly 
excavated  (atrophic  excavation;  see  page  400);  the  gray  dots  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  are  visible  more  distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  area;  the 
more  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  papilla  itself  have  disappeared,  while 
the  retinal  vessels  are  not  markedly  altered  (in  contradistinction  to  in- 
flammatory atrophy,  in  which  the  latter  are  narrowed,  too).  As  the 
atrophy  increases,  the  sight  is  reduced  until  there  is  complete  blindness. 
The  causes  of  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are:  1.  Spinal  affec- 
tions, particularly  tabes,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
the  simple  form  of  optic-nerve  atrophy.  This  atrophy  usually  develops 
in  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  at  a  time  when  the  ataxic  symptoms  are 
slight  or  absent,  and  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  is  not  yet  readily  made. 
It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  value  to  us  that  we  know  two  other  symp- 
toms which  likewise  usually  make  their  appearance  very  early.  One 
of  these  symptoms  regards  the  pupil,  which  no  longer  reacts  to  light 
(Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  page  307),  and  is  generally  also  greatly  con- 
tracted (spinal  miosis,  page  366).  The  other  symptom,  discovered  by 
Westphal,  is  the  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex.  Spinal  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  not  necessarily  both  at 
the  same  time.  It  advances  slowly  but  surely  until  there  is  complete 
blindness,  and  hence  has  rightly  earned  the  name  of  progressive  atro- 
phy. 2.  Among  affections  of  the  brain,  disseminated  sclerosis  and 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane  are  complicated  with  atrophy.  More- 
over, tumors  or  other  focal  affections  may  induce  simple  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  by  compressing  the  nerve  itself  or  its  continuation  within 
the  skull.  In  this  case  the  atrophy  is  propagated  gradually  from  the 
site  of  the  break  in  the  line  of  conduction  down  to  the  intra-ocular  ex- 
tremity (descending  atrophy).  3.  The  break  in  the  line  of  conduction 
may  also  evidently  be  located  nearer  the  periphery — i.  e.,  in  the  orbit 
where  the  optic  nerve  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  atrophy  by  in- 
flammations, injuries,  or  as  a  result  of  compression  by  tumors. 

(b)  Inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  nerve  is  the  form  which  occurs  as 
the  final  result  of  a  neuritis  or  a  retinitis  (neuritic  or  retinitic  atrophy). 
Inflammatory  atrophy  is  distinct  from  the  simple  variety  in  its  ophthal- 
moscopic features  as  well  as  its  origin,  because  in  it  the  papilla  is  trav- 
ersed by  connective  tissue  formed  by  an  organization  of  the  exudate. 
In  neuritic  atrophy  the  papilla  is  at  first  of  grayish-white  color,  and  its 
margins  are  slightly  hazy;  the  veins  are  very  distended  and  tortuous. 
Afterward  the  papilla  becomes  of  a  pure  white  or  bluish-white,  but  we 
do  not  see  the  lamina  cribrosa  exposed  to  view,  as  in  simple  atrophy. 
The  papilla  is  now  sharply  defined,  but  is  often  smaller  than  normal, 
and  irregular,  as  though  it  had  been  shrunken;  both  arteries  and  veins 
are  contracted,  and  are  frequently  inclosed  within  white  streaks.  There 
is  often  found  about  the  papilla  an  irregular  decolorization  of  the  cho- 
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rioid  immediately  adjoining  it.  In  retinitic  atrophy  the  papilla  looks 
clouded  and  of  a  dirty  grayish  red.  Its  outlines  are  faint,  and  the 
vessels  are  greatly  thinned,  and  often  have  entirely  disappeared  (Fig. 
257). 

The  prognosis  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  in  general  unfavor- 
able. Cases  of  simple  atrophy  for  the  most  part  lead  to  complete  blind- 
ness. Inflammatory  atrophy  affords  a  somewhat  better  prognosis,  since 
the  amount  of  sight  which  .the  neuritis  or  retinitis  has  left  is  usually 
permanently  preserved.  Treatment  consists  primarily  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  causal  disease.  For  the  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  itself 
potassium  iodide,  mercurials,  injections  of  strychnine,  and  the  constant 
current  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  are  employed;  unfortunately,  however, 
generally  with  but  slight  success. 

The  disturbance  of  sight  in  atrophy  always  affects  not  only  direct  vision,  but 
also  the  visual  field,  which  is  found  to  be  diminished.  Sector-shaped  defects  or  con- 
centric contraction  of  the  visual  field  are  the  most  frequent  forms  under  which  this 
occurs.  Color  blindness  also  sets  in  early:  first  for  red  and  green,  and  last  of  aU  for 
blue,  which  color,  therefore,  is  recognized  the  longest.  By  this  circumstance  atrophy 
is  distinguished  from  glaucoma  simplex,  which  sometimes  shows  much  resemblance 
to  it,  but  which  is  not  ordinarily  associated  with  color  blindness  until  late  in  its  course. 

Simple .  atrophy  is  found  most  frequently  in  middle  life.  In  children  it  almost 
never  occurs;  the  atrophy  of  childhood  is,  as  a  rule,  neuritic.  Men  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  simple  atrophy  than  women,  a  fact  which  is  dependent  upon  the  greater 
predisposition  of  the  male  sex  to  spinal  affections.  In  old  people  a  low  degree  of 
non-inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  sometimes  occurs,  caused  by  athe- 
romatous disease  of  the  internal  carotid  or  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  In  this  case 
the  vessels  by  the  pressure  they  cause  induce  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  for  a  certain  part  of  their  course  they  directly  adjoin  (Bemheimer, 
Sachs,  Otto). 

III.  Toxic  Amblyopia. 

104.  Poisons  may  interfere  with  vision  in  various  ways,  by  caus- 
ing either  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles,  of  the  sphincter  pupillae,  and  of 
accommodation  or  by  causing  disease  of  the  light-perceiving  appara- 
tus, i.  e.,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  We  shall  speak  here  only  of  affec- 
tions of  the  latter  class  which  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  toxic 
amblyopias.  In  acute  conditions  of  poisoning,  as  after  large  doses  of 
quinine  or  filix  mas,  blindness  sets  in  suddenly;  in  chronic  poisoning, 
of  which  that  caused  by  nicotine  and  alcohol  should  be  mentioned 
here  as  being  the  most  frequent  form,  the  amblyopia  develops  very 
gradually,  and  is  limited  to  a  central  scotoma.  A  third  group  is  formed 
by  lead  poisoning. 

1.  In  acute  quinine  poisoning  (after  doses  of  three  gm.  [45  gr.]  or  upwards) 
sudden  blindness  sets  in  with  hardness  of  hearing  or  complete  deafness.  In  most  cases 
the  blindness  disappears  again  gradually  but  incompletely,  amblyopia  and  a  markedly 
contracted  visual  field  remaining  permanently.  Even  at  the  very  beginning  we  find 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  excessive  attenuation  of  the  retinal  vessels,  with  which  is 
afterward  associated  a  pallor  of  the  disk.  Anatomical  investigation  in  quinine  poison- 
ing produced  experimentally  in  dogs  shows  during  the  very  first  days  a  destruction 
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of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  (Holden,  Druault),  these  being  primarily  attacked 
by  the  poison;  and  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  ganglion  cells  a  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  very  soon  sets  in.  Acute  blindness  occurring  after  poison- 
ing hy  preparations  of  salicylic  acid,  by  fiUx  mas,  pomegranate-root  bark,  and  methyl 
alcohol,  behaves  in  a  similar  way.  [In  this  coimtry  there  have  been  many  cases  of 
blindness  from  methyl-alcohol  poisoning.  In  a  few  cases  this  has  occurred  from  in- 
halation of  the  vapor  (as  in  shellac  workers),  but  generally  from  drinking  cheap  liquor, 
Jamaica  ginger,  or  other  liquids,  which  have  been  adulterated  with  deodorized  wood 
alcohol  ("Columbian  spirits"). — D.] 

2.  Nicotine  and  alcohol  amblyopia  owe  their  origin  to  a  chronic  poisoning  by  these 
substances.  Nicotine  gives  rise  to  poisoning  more  often  than  alcohol,  but  very  fre- 
quently the  two  poisons  act  together,  the  person  affected  being  at  the  same  time  a  great 
smoker  and  a  great  drinker.  The  sjrmptoms  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same.  The  dis- 
turbance of  vision  sets  in  so  graduaUy  that  the  patients  are  for  the  most  part  unable 
to  tell  exactly  when  it  begins.  At  first  medium-sized  print  can  still  be  read,  afterward 
the  reading  of  ordinary  print  becomes  impossible.  The  reduction  in  the  visual  acuity 
is  almost  always  the  same  in  both  eyes — a  fact  which  distinguishes  this  from  other 
intra-ocular  affections,  such  as  cataract,  chorioiditis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  etc., 
in  which  the  two  eyes  are  usually  affected  to  a  different  degree. 

The  symptom  of  nyctalopia  is  particularly  characteristic.  The  patient  declares 
that  he  sees  much  better  in  the  evening  than  in  the  daytime;  indeed,  in  recent  cases 
he  often  imagines  that  in  the  evening  he  still  sees  as  well  as  he  used  to  do,  and  that 
it  is  only  in  the  daytime  that  he  has  a  troublesome  cloud  that  dazzles  his  sight.  Objec- 
tive examination  shows  that  really  in  most  cases  no  observable  improvement  takoB 
place  when  the  illumination  is  reduced;  but  the  annoying  sense  of  dazing  is  done 
away  with,  so  that  the  patient  believes  that  he  sees  better.  In  some  cases,  however, 
I  have  been  able  to  make  out  a  real  improvement  in  the  sight  upon  diminishing  the 
illumination.  One  of  these  patients  read  finer  print  and  read  it  better  when  he  put 
on  dark-gray  goggles  than  he  could  do  with  the  naked  eye.  Another  patient,  a  coach- 
man, could  stiU  recognize  in  the  evening  the  numbers  of  the  houses  to  which  he  had  to 
go,  while  in  the  daytime  he  no  longer  was  able  to  do  it. 

Many  patients  also  declare  that  they  can  not  recognize  red  colors,  particularly 
of  small  objects,  as  well  as  they  used  to  do.  Their  acquaintances,  they  find,  look  iU 
because  their  cheeks  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  waxen  yellow.  Innkeepers,  who  are 
particularly  apt  to  be  affected  with  tobacco  amblyopia,  complain  tliat  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  distinguish  between  the  copper  and  the  nickel  coins,  since  they  no  longer 
appreciate  the  difference  in  color. 

Objective  examination  shows  but  slight  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  In  recent 
cases  the  papilla  is  usually  somewhat  hyperaemic;  in  the  older  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  grown  paler  in  its  temporal  half.  But  these  changes  are  often  so  little  pronounced 
that  one  may  say  that  the  result  of  examination  is  negative. 

Examination  of  the  vision  shows  a  moderate  diminution  of  the  \nsual  acuity, 
which  has  its  oaiuse  in  a  central  scotoma  (Fig.  277).  Tliis  scotoma  forms  a  horizontal 
oval,  extending;  from  the  macula  lutea  to  the  blind  spot,  and  corresponding,  there- 
fore, to  the  rnaculo-papillary  region  of  the  retina  (Fig.  207).  At  first  there  is  simply 
a  color  scotoma.  No  gap  is  found  in  the  field  of  vision  if  it  is  toasted  by  moans  of  a 
white  object;  but  a  red  or  green  mark  undergoes  a  change  of  color  in  the  region  of 
the  scotoma.  It  apjx^ars  less  highly  colored  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  later  on  appears  perfectly  colorless.  Later  still,  tlio  mark  disappears  al- 
together from  view  in  this  portion  of  the  visual  field;  tlie  scotoma  has  now  become 
absolute  (see  page  43),  and  tlie  \nsion  has  Ixrome  reduced  to  tlic  lowest  point  that  it 
can  reach  in  this  disease.  The  outer  limits  of  the  visual  fielrl  always  remain  normal, 
and  complete  blindness  is  therefore  not  to  l)e  appreliemled,  l>ut  direct  vision  is  de- 
stroyed, and  with  it  the  ability  to  carrj'  on  any  fine  work,  (^wine:  to  the  chronic  course 
of  the  disease,  it  takes  a  series  of  months  for  the  sight  to  l>e  reduced  as  low  as  tliis; 
and,  moreover,  this  extreme  reduction  does  not  occur  in  every  case. 
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The  cause  of  tobacco  amblyopia  is  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  whether  by  smok- 
iog  or  chewiiig.  The  disease  is  hence  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  niAle  sex,  and 
in  thi^m  not  generally  until  middle  life.  It  would  thus  appear  as  if  the  resistance  %o 
mcotine  diminishes  with  age.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  which  h  sufficient  to  bring 
on  ft  tobocco  amblyopia  viiries  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  in 
many  tm»m  comparatively  small  anipunt^  of  tobacco  sufficing  for  this  purpose.  The 
cheap  vanetie-s,  which  are  usually  richer  in  nicotine,  and  ftbo  moist  tobacco,  are 
tnore  dongerotiü  than  the  better,  dry  qualitiea.  The  abuae  of  spirituous  I  »ever- 
agee,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  vety  usual  with  great  smokers,  favors  the  development 
of  tobacco  amblyopia;  but  the  amblyopia  abo  occurs  in  smokers  who  abstaiü 
altogether   from    atcohoUc   drinks. 

Treatment  consist«,  above  all,  in 
aliatineiiee  from  tobaooo,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  light  cas^  this  alone 
is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  To  accel- 
erate the  cur©  we  employ  iodide  of 
potassium  internally  or  hypodermic 
injections  of  stryclmine  or  pilocarpine. 
[Stress  has  abo  been  hud  on  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  intestinal  auto- 
töJüB  (by  suitable  diet,  purgation ,  free 
water-drinking,  etc.)-  Furt  hcrmore,  as 
stated  below,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
examined  in  every  case,  and  the  treat'- 
ment  modified  accordingly. — DJ  In 
a<ldition,  we  prescribe  a  suitable  regi- 
men for  the  eyes.  Recent  cases  in 
which  rniddle-sijied  print  can  still  be 
reodp  and  in  which  the  scotoma  has 
not  yet  become  absolute,  afford  a  good 
prognoeig,  since  a  perfect  cure  is  usu- 
ally obtained^  ^though  one  to  two 
months  are  required  for  it.  In  older 
cases,  however^  jn  which  even  quita 
large  print  ean  no  longer  \yti  rt^ad  and 
the  scotoma  is  absolute,  a  complete 
cur©  is  for  the  moat  part  impossible. 

Alt-ohcd  (imUyopid  also  does  not  usually  begin  before  middle  life,  and  occurs  as 
a  rule  only  in  spirit  drinkers.  It  is  frequently  combined  w^th  alcoholic  neuritis  of  the 
peripheral  nerves.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  but  the 
prognosis  less  favorable  for  the  r^uon  that  abstinence  from  alcohol  is  much  harder 
to  secure  than  aljetinence  from  tobacco, 

Sanielsfjhn  wns  the  first  to  discover  the  anakmiiml  changrJi  in  nicotine  and  alcohol 
amblyopia.  He  showed  that  they  were  limited  to  the  papillo-mm^ular  bimdle,  whose 
position  and  course  within  the  optic  nerve  he  was  tlius  alile  to  deterininc  (i>age  514). 
In  the  course  of  tliiö  bundle  it  is  found  that  the  nerve  hbers  have  disapjwared  and 
nothing  but  glia  tissue  is  present,  while  the  connective -tissue  sepia  lying  between  the 
nerve  fillers  tire  thickened  (Fig.  2§7).  Samebcjhn  regarded  this  as  I  he  outcome  of  an 
interstitial  inflammafion  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  inflamnuition  affecting  the  coimcütive- 
tissue  portion  and  especially  the  septa  which  convey  the  blood-vessels  and  which  be- 
cause of  the  inflammation  become  thickened.  In  consequence  of  this  thickening,  the 
optic^nerve  fiber»  are  compressed  and  made  to  atrophy.  Others,  however,  think  that 
what  occurs  is  a  primaiy  leamn  of  I  he  optic-nerve  fibers  by  the  poison  and  that  if  a 
thickening  of  the  connective-tissue  septa  was  found^  this  was  a  secondarj^  change. 
The  optic  nerve  wtmld  1  hen  behave  in  just  the  same  way  as  has  l>een  shomi  to  hold 
for  the  peripheral  nerves  in  alcoholic  neuritis.     Lastly  there  are  some  that  believe 
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that  even  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  fibers  is  not  the  primary  affection,  but  that, 
in  analogy  with  the  conditions  of  acute  poisoning  (by  quinine  etc.),  this  consists  in  a 
lesion  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  retina  and  that  an  ascending  atrophy  develops  in  the 
nerve  fibers  as  a  secondary  affair. 

The  same  complex  of  symptoms  as  in  nicotine  and  alcohol  amblyopia  occurs  alao 
in  chronic  poisoning  due  to  various  other  substances  which  either  are  taken  into  the 
body  for  therapeutic  purposes,  like  stramonium,  chloral,  iodoform,  iodides,  thiuret, 
thyr«oidin,  or  which  find  their  application  in  industries,  like  carbon  disulphide  (in 
vulcanizing  rubber)  and  aniline. 

3.  Lead  also  causes  disturbances  of  vision  which  develop  in  a  chronic  fashion. 
These  however  occur  only  very  exceptionally  under  the  guise  of  amblyopia  with  central 
scotoma.  As  a  rule,  they  appear  under  the  form  of  a  papillitis  which  not  infrequently 
leads  to  complete  blindness. 

Disturbances  of  vision  due  to  neuritides  which  are  usually  retrobulbar  and  run 
sometimes  an  acute,  sometimes  a  chronic  course,  are  also  found  in  cases  in  which  ow- 
ing to  anomalies  of  metabolism  the  possibility  is  afforded  for  the  formation  of  injurious 
toxic  substances  (auto-intoxication).  The  most  frequent  occurring  example  of  such  a 
disturbance  of  vision  is  that  found  in  diabetes.  In  this  case  we  sometimes  observe 
an  amblyopia  of  the  type  of  a  nicotine  amblyopia.  This  may  be  simply  the  result 
of  the  diabetes  itself,  but  mostly  it  affects  patient-s  who  smoke,  so  that  the  influence 
of  nicotine  cannot  be  surely  excluded.  It  seems  that  the  resistance  of  the  optic  nerve 
toward  nicotine  is  diminished  by  the  disturbance  of  metabolism  due  to  the  diabetes, 
for  which  reason  a  diabetic  patient  ought  to  be  warned  not  to  smoke  much;  and 
for  a  like  reason  the  urine  ought  to  be  examined  for  sugar  in  every  case  of  ambly- 
opia with  central  scotoma,  even  when  such  amblyopia  apparently  comes  from 
smoking  or  drinking. 

Likewise  referable  to  auto-intoxication  are  the  cases  of  papillitis  and  retrobulbar 
neuritis  which  are  foimd  in  anomalies  of  menstruation — during  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion— and  in  gout. 

Strychnine. — ^This  was  first  recommended  by  Nagel  for  the  treatment  of  lesions 
of  the  optic  nerve.  It  exerts  an  excitant  action  upon  the  optic  nerve,  so  that  even 
in  normal  eyes  it  produces  a  slight  although  not  permanent  increase  in  the  visual 
acuity  and  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision  (Hippel).  For  therapeutic  purposes,  a 
one-half-per-cent  solution,  of  which  a  quantity  equal  to  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  a  Pravaz  syringe — i.  e.,  as  much  as  5  mg.  [=T*y  grain]  of  stryclmine  per 
dose — is  injected  once  a  day  beneath  the  skin  of  the  temple.  It  acts  best  in  disturbances 
of  vision  unattended  by  changes  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  especially  in  hys- 
terical and  neurastlienic  fonns,  which,  however,  generally  afford  a  good  prognosis 
anyway.  In  serious  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  in  progressive  atrophy,  we  often 
obtain  with  it  an  improvement  in  the  sight  and  especially  an  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  vision;    but  these  changes  are  commonly  not  permanent. 


Injuries  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve  may  be  injured  within  the 
orbit  by  means  of  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  stab  wounds,  shot  wounds,  etc.  As  a 
result  of  tills  break  in  tlie  line  of  the  conduction,  blindness — partial  or  complete,  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  lesion — is  present  immediately  after  the  injury.  With 
this  there  are  at  first  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  that  can  Ije  demonstrated  in  the 
optic  papilla.  It  is  not  until  lat^r,  after  weeks  liave  elapsed,  when  the  descending 
atrophy  has  traveled  down  from  the  site  of  injurj'  to  the  optic  papilla,  that  the  latter 
becomes  paler  and  presents  the  picture  of  simple  atrophy.  It  is  only  when  the  optic 
nerve  has  l)een  injured  so  far  forward  that  the  central  vessels  are  at  the  same  time 
divided  that  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  can  Iw  made  out  at  once.  In 
such  cases  there  develops  immediately  after  the  injury  a  picture  analogous  to  that  of 
embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The  arteries  of  the  papilla  and  retina  are  bloodless, 
and  the  retina  soon  becomes  clouded — a  sign  of  its  death. 
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Indirect  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  occur  not  infrequently  in  consequence  of  in- 
juries of  the  skull  by  the  impact  of  a  blunt  object  (a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  head,  etc.). 
In  such  cases  there  is  partial  or  complete  blindness  associated  with  the  symptoms 
of  a  severe  injury  of  the  skull  (the  signs  of  concussion  of  the  brain  or  of  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull).  Such  blindness  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  Holder  and  Berlin  that  in  these  cases  we  are 
dealing  with  indirect  fractures  of  the  waUs,  particularly  of  the  upper  waU,  of  the  orbit, 
which  fractures  are  continued  into  the  optic  canal,  so  that  the  optic  nerve  in  the  latter 
is  crushed  or  lacerated.  Several  weeks  or  months  afterward  there  is  developed  in  the 
papilla  the  picture  of  simple  atrophy.    These  cases  of  blindness  are  incurable. 


Tumors  op  the  Optic  Nerve. — ^The  optic  nerve  may  be  affected  with  tumor 
formation,  either  primarily  or  secondarily.  The  latter  most  frequently  happens  through 
the  growth  of  intra-ocular  tumors,  such  as  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  and  glioma  of  the 
retina,  backward  along  the  optic  nerve.  Primary  tumors  of  the  optic  nerve  are  rare. 
They  comprise  fibromata,  sarcomata  with  varieties  (myxo-sarcoma,  psammo-sarcoma, 
«tc.)  of  the  latter,  and  endotheliomata.  These  usually  spring  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerve,  while  the  gliomata  develop  in  the  nerve-trunk  itself.  Pure  neuromata, 
originating  from  the  nerve  fibers,  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  observed  with 
certainty  in  the  optic  nerve.  Primary  tumors  of  the  optic  nerve  begin  generally  in 
youth,  and  grow  very  slowly.  They  cause  a  form  of  exophthalmus,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  tliat  occurring  with  other  orbital  tumors  by  the  fact  that  the  lateral 
displacement  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is  at  all  events  insignificant.  The  mobility 
of  the  eye  remains  good  for  a  comparatively  long  time;  on  the  other  hand — and  tills 
is  a  characteristic  sign — blindness  sets  in  very  early.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  we 
find  at  first  neuritis  with  the  venous  engorgement  particularly  marked;  afterward 
atrophy.  Treatment  consists  in  extirpation  of  the  tumor;  in  doing  which  we  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  leave  the  eye  in  its  place.  [See  §  167.]  Recurrences  after 
operation  are  comparatively  rare. 

A  few  cases  of  tuberculous  granulation-tumor  of  the  optic  nerve  are  also  known. 


Anatomy  of  Affections  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Infiammaiion  of  the  optic 
nerve  start«  from  its  connective-tissue  portions — that  is,  from  the  sheaths  and  the 
•connective-tissue  septa.  In  the  sheaths  there  is  found,  besides  the  dropsical  condition 
already  mentioned,  actual  inflammation  with  a  formation  of  a  ceUular  exudat«  (peri- 
neuritis). Within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  the  inflammation  attacks  the  septa, 
which  show  thickening  with  multiplication  of  their  nuclei  (interstitial  neuritis).  Ow- 
ing to  this,  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  which  are  inclosed  by  them,  are  compressed 
and,  undergoing  atrophy,  are  destroyed.  Accordingly,  in  neuritis  the  nerve  fibers  act 
mainly  a  passive  part. 

In  engorgement  neurilis  the  infiammatory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  papilla, 
while  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  back  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  suffers  little  or  no  change. 
The  main  feature  is  that  the  papilla  is  foimd  to  be  greatly  swollen  by  an  accumulation 
of  oedematous  licjuid,  so  that  it  projects  like  a  mushroom  into  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
and  is  thickened  at  its  base  so  as  to  form  an  actual  tumefaction  (neuritic  swelling. 
Fig.  275,  n).  The  retina  is  pushed  aside  and  thrown  into  folds  by  the  enlarged  optic 
nerve.  Besides  the  opdema  there  are  also  found  extravasations  of  blood,  swelling  of 
the  nerve  fibers,  and  the  evidences  of  a  scanty  cellular  infiltration,  particularly  along 
the  blood-vessels  (Fig.  275,  e).  T^ter  on,  the  cellular  exudation  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  leads  to  a  new  formation 
of  connective  tissue  within  the  papilla,  due  to  organization  of  the  exudate.  By  the 
subsequent  shrinking  of  the  connective  tissue  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  rendered 
atrophic,  and  the  picture  of  neuritic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  produced.  We  then 
•find  in  place  of  the  papilla  a  network  of  connective-tissue  strands,  and  among  them 
.blood-vessels  whose  walls  are  thickened. 
34 
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Simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  occurring  in  spinal  lesions  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  insular  spots;  isolated  foci  of  disease,  which  appear  gray  upon  cross  section^ 
showing  themselves  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve.  Ihese  changes  which  ultimately 
extend  over  the  entire  cross  section  of  the  nerve  are  usually  more  marked  close  to  the 
eye  than  they  are  further  back.  The  degenerative  process,  therefore,  start«  from  the 
periphery — possibly  from  the  retina  itself,  and,  if  so,  from  its  innermost  layers.  In 
this  case  we  are  deaUng  with  the  same  gray  degeneration  that  exist«  in  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tabes.  The  nerve  fibers  lose  their  white  medullary  sub- 
stance, and  are  transformed  into  extremely  minute  fibrillse,  and  hence  the  entire  tissue 
acquires  a  gray  and  translucent  appearance.  Between  the  remains  of  the  nerve  fibers 
are  found  cells  filled  with  granules  of  fat. 

In  the  later  stages  secondary  changes  occur  consisting  of  a  moderate  thickening 
and  sclerosis  of  the  connective-tissue  septa  and  multiplication  of  the  glia  nuclei;  but 
evidences  of  actual  inflammation  are  wanting  during  the  entire  course  of  the  process. 
In  disseminated  sclerosis,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proliferative  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  of  the  glia,  occurring  under  the  form  of  insular  foci,  appears  in  the 
optic  nerve  at  the  very  outset.  Later  on,  the  proliferated  tissue  shrinks  and  the  nerve 
fibers  lose  their  medulla.  The  axis-cylinder,  however,  remains  intact  for  a  long  time, 
and  for  this  reason  the  sight  is  not  as  a  general  thing  completely  destroyed.  Hence, 
in  tabes  and  progressive  paralysis  the  primary  process  is  seated  in  the  nervous  elements 
(optic-nerve  fibers,  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina),  and  in  sclerosis  it  is  located  in  the 
supporting  structure  of  the  nerve. 

The  anatomical  condition  found  in  descending  or  ascending  atrophy  is  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  atrophy  reaches  its 
highest  degree  in  those  cases  in  which  the  eyeball  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
the  optic  nerve  in  this  instance  shrinking  in  the  course  of  time  to  a  thin  strand  con- 
sisting simply  of  connective  tissue. 


Disturbances  of  Vision  without  Apparent  Lesion. 

105.  The  expressions  amblyopia*  (weak  sight)  and  amaurosis* 
(absolute  blindness)  are  in  use  as  terms  to  designate  disturbances  of 
vision.  The  former  designation  is  now  applied  only  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  weakness  of  sight  can  not  be  relieved  by  suitable  glasses, 
For  instance,  a  myope  who  sees  badly  with  the  naked  eye,  but  possesses 
the  full  amount  of  visual  acuity  with  the  correcting  concave  glass,  is 
not  amblyopic  hut  simply  myopic.  Under  the  name  of  amaurosis  were 
formerly  known  those  cases  of  blindness  in  which  the  eye  had  exter- 
nally a  normal  appearance,  so  that  this  designation  was  equivalent  to 
the  expression  ^M^lack  cataract"  (^'schwarzer  Staar").  The  ophthalmo- 
scope has  thrown  light  upon  these  cases,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
referable  to  affections  of  the  chorioid,  the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerve. 
At  the  present  day  the  expressions  cerebral  amaurosis  and  spinal  amau- 
rosis are  still  used  in  the  old  sense;  those  cases  being  designated  by  these 
names  in  which  })lindness  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  while  the  external  appearance  of  the  eye  is  normal. 
But  the  word  amaurosis  is  also  employed  at  present  in  a  wider  sense  as 
equivalent  to  total  blindness,  even  when  the  eye  shows  external  changes. 
Thus  we  say  of  an  eye  blinded  by  irido-cyclitis  tliat  it  is  amaurotic. 

Thanks  to  the  refined  methods  of  examination   with  glasses,  but 

*  Properly  bliint-sightmlneas   from  außkvK    blunt,  and  a»i^.  sight.  *  a^aupo«,  dark. 
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most  of  all  thanks  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  at  present  possible  in 
most  cases  to  discover  the  cause  of  weak  sight  or  of  blindness.  Never- 
theless, there  does  remain  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  we  are  un- 
able even  now  to  demonstrate  any  changes  in  the  eye  as  a  cause  for  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  disturbance  of  vision 
without  apparent  lesion,  the  changes  are  so  minut«  that  they  are  not 
discoverable  by  our  present  methods  of  examination.  In  other  cases 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  sight  is  not  seated  in  the  eye  at  all, 
but  behind  it,  in  the  optic  tract  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  cortex  of 
the  brain.  In  other  cases  still  there  are  no  anatomical  lesions  what- 
ever, and  what  we  have  before  us  is  simply  the  so-called  fimctional 
affections — i.  e.,  altered  conditions  of  circiilation  and  nutrition  result- 
ing in  disturbance  of  function. 

Ä.  The  Seat  of  the  Disturbance  of  Sight  is  in  the  Eye  Itself. 

1.  Congenital  Amblyopia. — We  assume  this  to  exist  in  those  cases 
in  which,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  patient,  the  weakness 
of  sight  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which  all  other  causes  for 
it  can  be  excluded.  We  are  justified  in  making  this  assumption  when- 
ever other  congenital  anomalies  are  also  present  in  the  amblyopic  eye, 
such  as  an  extreme  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  coloboma 
of  the  iris  or  the  deeper  membranes,  microphthalmus,  etc.  For  experi- 
ence shows  that  such  eyes  almost  always  display  a  reduction  of  the  vis- 
ual power,  which  can  not  be  brought  to  the  point  of  normal  vision  even  by 
the  correction  of  the  error  of  refraction  that  is  present  (see  page  369). 

Congenital  amblyopia  is  usually  unilateral;  the  affected  eye  is  then 
very  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  squint.  If  the  amblyopia  affects  both 
eyes,  nystagmus  develops  (see  §  129). 

2.  Amblyopia  ex  Anopsia.® — Amblyopia  from  non-use  occurs  when 
there  has  been  present  from  earliest  youth  an  obstacle  to  vision  in  the 
eye,  which  makes  the  formation  of  sharp  images  upon  the  retina  im- 
possible. In  this  category  belong  cases  of  opacities  either  of  congenital 
origin  or  acquired  early  in  life,  situated  in  the  cornea,  lens,  or  in  the  region 
of  the  pupil  (pupillary  membrane).  Amblyopia  also  develops  in  an 
eye  which  has  squinted  since  childhood,  because  in  this  case  the  per- 
ception of  the  retinal  images  in  this  eye  is  suppressed,  and  the  eye 
is  thus  purposely  excluded  from  participation  in  the  act  of  vision.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  retina,  owing  to  lack  of  exercise,  fails  to  attain  to 
that  delicacy  of  function  which  belongs  to  normal  eyes,  or  the  func- 
tional capacity  which  has  been  already  acquired  is  lost;  but  absolute 
blindness  never  occurs.  The  function  of  the  retina  never  again  be- 
comes perfectly  normal,  even  if  the  cause  of  the  visual  disturbance  is 
done  away  with  either  through  removal  of  the  optical  obstacle  to  sight 
or  through  correction  of  the  squint  by  an  operation.  [Cases  have  been 
reported,  some  surely  authentic,  in  which  an  amblyopic  squinting  eye 

*  From  a  priv.,  and  w^'t  sight. 
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has  acquired  good  vision  either  through  correction  of  the  refraction  or 
because  loss  of  sight  in  the  good  eye  has  compelled  the  use  of  the  ana- 
blyopic  eye. — D.] 

When — as  in  an  adult — the  development  of  the  retina  has  once 
been  completed,  an  obstacle  to  vision  may  last  for  many  years  without 
the  retina's  suffering  any  harm.  Thus  cataracts  which  have  formed  in 
adults  have  been  operated  upon  with  perfect  success  after  lasting 
twenty  years  or  more. 

Treatvient  consists  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  the  obstacle 
to  vision.  This  rule  holds  good  particularly  for  the  cataracts  of  child- 
hood, the  performance  of  an  operation  upon  which  was  formerly  as  a 
matter  of  choice  put  off  till  the  age  of  puberty,  although  we  may  oper- 
ate upon  cataract  (by  discission)  in  children  even  at  the  age  of  a  few 
months  with  the  best  results.  Exercising  of  the  amblyopic  eye  is  of 
service  in  bringing  up -the  functional  power  of  the  retina.  This  is  par- 
ticularly employed  in  cases  of  strabismus,  where  by  bandaging  [or  atro- 
pinizing]  the  sound  eye  we  force  the  eye  which  squints  to  see  (see  §  128). 

3.  HemeraIopia7  (Night  Blindness). — In  this  disease  the  patients 
state  that  they  can  see  perfectly  well  in  the  daytime,  but  that 
in  the  poorly  lighted  streets  in  the  evening  they  have  to  be  led  about. 
If  tests  of  the  vision  are  made  in  such  a  case,  it  is  found  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  statements  of  the  patient,  the  visual  acuity  is  nor- 
mal when  the  illumination  is  good,  but  sinks  with  unusual  rapidity 
when  the  illumination  is  diminished.  If  by  letting  down  the  window 
curtains  we  darken  the  room  to  such  an  extent  that  the  examining 
physician  can  still  read  medium-sized  print,  the  patient  will  perhaps 
no  longer  recognize  the  large  letters,  or  he  will  even  in  walking  through 
the  room  stumble  over  the  chairs  which  stand  in  his  way.  A  more 
accurate  examination  made  by  means  of  Förster's  photometer  (see  page 
45)  shows  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  light  sense.  If  the  retina  is 
set  in  action  by  sufficiently  strong  stimuli — i.  e.,  by  brilliant  images — 
it  performs  its  functions  normally;  but  as  soon  as  the  stimuli  sink 
below  a  certain  limit  it  no  longer  reacts  toward  them.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  torpor  retitKe. 

Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  no  changes  what- 
ever in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  But  in  most  cases  there  is  a  xero- 
sis of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  (see  page  134);  i.  e.,  we  find  in  the  latter 
upon  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea  a  small  rounded  or  triang- 
ular spot,  over  which  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  looks  dry  and 
seems  as  if  covered  with  a  fine,  whitish  foam.  Xerosis  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva has  no  other  connection  with  torpor  retime  than  that  both  are 
symptoms  of  a  reduced  state  of  nutrition  of  the  eyeball. 

Hemeralopia  originates  in  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  retina,  the 
nature  and  causes  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  invest ipjated.  The 
disease  attacks  mainly  men,  especially  those  of  middle  ago;    less  often 
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women.  A  predisposition  to  it  is  afforded  by  a  reduction  of  the  gen- 
eral nutrition.  The  disease  accordingly  is  found  in  people  who  in  gen- 
eral are  insufficiently  nourished,  as  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  penal 
establishments,  and  orphan  asylums,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  (in  the 
latter  occurring  simultaneously  with  scurvy).  In  Russia,  the  disease 
is  found  especially  during  and  after  the  long  fast  at  Easter,  during 
which  time  the  people  eat  no  meat.  Furthermore,  hemeralopia  is 
sometimes  observed  with  jaundice,  with  intermittent  fever,  with  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  also  in  pregnant  women.  Whether  dazzling  of  the  eyes 
by  a  bright  light  may  give  rise  to  hemeralopia  is  questionable.  In 
persons  who  are  thus  predisposed  to  it  the  disease  develops  usually 
in  spring.  It  often  affects  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  w^e  should  probably  consider  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease  to 
be  a  miasm. 

The  prognosis  of  hemeralopia  is  favorable,  as  the  disease  usually 
gets  well  of  itself  after  some  weeks  or  months.  It,  however,  leaves  be- 
hind it  a  tendency  to  recurrences  which  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  following  years. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  the  use  of  cooked  liver  and  of  cod-liver 
oil  have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great  and  deserved  repute  among  the 
laity.  In  addition  we  take  care  to  elevate  the  nutrition  by  strengthen- 
ing diet  and  by  corroborative  remedies  and  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
light.  In  the  lighter  cases  we  make  the  patient  wear  dark  glasses,  in 
the  severer  cases  we  keep  him  for  several  days  in  a  dark  room.  By  this 
treatment  an  abbreviation  of  the  disease  is  secured. 

Hemeralopia  in  conjunction  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
found  as  a  precursor  of  keratomalacia,  which  likewise  must  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition  (see  page  192). 

By  hemeralopia,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  we  understand  that  condition 
in  which  one  sees  well  by  day,  but  by  night  or  under  feeble  illumination  from  any 
cause  sees  poorly  or  not  at  all.  This  condition  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  but  simply  a 
symptom  which  may  belong  to  various  diseases.  These  latter  are  divided  into  two 
groups — opacities  in  the  media  and  diseases  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus. 

(a)  Opacities  in  the  media  excite  the  symptom  of  hemeralopia  when  they  occupy 
the  periphery,  and  leave  the  center  free,  as  in  the  case  of  peripheral  opacities  of  th» 
cornea  and  lens.  Under  brilliant  illumination,  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  these  no 
longer  fall  within  the  area  of  the  latter,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  diminished 
and  the  pupil  is  dilated,  they  project  into  the  pupil  and  interfere  with  sight.  Again 
when  there  are  faint  diffuse  opacities  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  cornea, 
the  sight  is  often  better  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  because  the  dazzling  due  to 
diffused  light  is  then  less.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  the  width  of  the  pupil  is  what 
determines  the  visual  power.    On  the  other  hand, — 

(b)  Hemeralopia  in  diseases  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  width  of  the  pupil. 

The  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  are  idiopathic  hemeralopia  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  retinitis  pigmentosa  together  with  many  other 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  retina,  e.  g.  such  as  occur  after  retinitis,  chorioiditis,  glaucoma, 
etc.  The  nature  of  the  visual  disturbance,  however,  in  these  two  categories  is  essen- 
tiaUy  different.  In  ididopathic  hemeralopia  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  light  sense 
(page  45)  probably  as  a  result  of   insufficient  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple.    The 
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fovea  centralis  even  under  phyBiological  conditions  has  a  feebler  light  sense  than  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  [see  page  46]  and  hence  in  idiopathic  hemeralopia  stops  func- 
tioning at  the  same  time  that  the  periphery  of  the  retina  does  or  even  somewhat  earlier, 
as  the  illumination  is  reduced — many  patients  stating  that  when  the  illumination  is 
feeble  they  see  a  dark  spot  in  the  center  of  the  visual  field.  In  retinitis  pigmentosa 
the  reverse  obtains.  The  periphery  of  the  retina  is  diseased  and^  when  the  iUumination 
IB  reduced,  no  longer  functions,  while  central  vision  is  still  intact.  Then  the  visual  field 
becomes  ho  small  that  it  no  longer  suffices  for  the  patient's  orientation  (page  34). 
In  idiopathic  hemeralopia  the  visual  disturbance  is  transitory,  in  retinitis  pigmentosa 
and  the  allied  forms  is  permanent. 

The  symptom  opposed  to  hemeralopia  is  nyctalopia^ — i.  e.,  that  condition  in 
which  the  sight  is  better  at  night  or  in  diminished  illumination  than  in  bright  daylight. 
ITiis  symptom,  too,  occurs  in  two  groups  of  diseases  which  have  their  seat  either  in 
the  media  or  in  the  light-perceiving  apparatus — only,  in  this  case  the  site  of  the  changes 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  found  in  hemeralopia.  The  opacities  of  the  media  causing 
nyctalopia  are  centrally  situated  (in  the  cornea,  pupil,  or  lens).  Hence,  when  the  pupil 
is  contracted  they  occupy  its  entire  area;  on  the  contrary,  when,  owing  to  diminished 
iUimiination,  the  pupil  dilates,  its  peripheral  portions  which  are  still  transparent  can 
be  used  for  seeing.  The  affections  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  causing  nyctalopia 
are  those  in  which  the  outlying  portions  of  the  field  of  vision  are  normal,  while  in  the 
center  there  is  a  scotoma.  In  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  visual  acuity  is  ordinarily 
no  better  with  diminished  illumination  than  it  is  in  full  daylight,  but  the  feeling  that 
central  vision  is  blunted  is  less  unpleasant,  so  that  the  patient  imagines  that  he  sees 
better  in  the  evening.  This  symptom  is  most  pronounced  in  tobacco  amblyopia  (see 
page  526).    This  variety  of  nyctalopia  is  entirely  independent  of  the  width  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Color  Blindness. — Color  blindness  occurs  both  as  a  congenital  and  an  acquired 
affection.  The  former  is  not  a  disease  but  an  imperfection  of  vision  dependent  upon 
unknown  causes;  the  latter  accompanies  many  diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve. 

Congenital  color  blindness  is  known  as  daltonism,  after  the  English  physicist  Dalton, 
who  was  himself  color  blind,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  this  defect  accurately.  It 
may  be  total,  so  that  no  color  is  recognized,  and  the  external  world  looks  to  be  gray 
on  a  gray  ground  like  an  engraving  (achromatopsia);  or  it  may  be  partial,  only  a 
certain  grouf)  of  colors  l>eing  deficient  (dyschromatopsia).  The  former  variety  is  ex- 
tremely rare;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty  frequent.  Very  often  it  is  not 
complete  blindness  for  any  special  color  that  is  present,  hut  only  a  rather  less  marked 
ability  to  distinguisli  one  from  the  other,  so  that  colors  are  not  recognized  with  the 
same  certainty  and  at  tlio  same  distance  as  is  the  case  in  the  normal  eye  (weakness  of 
tfie  color  HenHc).  Tliere  are  thus  all  sorts  of  transition  forms  between  normal  color 
sense  and  total  color  })lin(lnoss. 

How  w<^  are  to  distribute  the  cases  of  partial  color  blindness  into  their  different 
categori(»s  (Icjm^tkIs  uik)ti  tlie  theory  of  color  perception  that  we  adopt  as  tlie  funda- 
mental oik;.  In  tlic;  following  discussion  we  sliall  first  start  with  the  Youmj-IIelmhoUz 
tfuuni/.  This  {ishuiiics  the  existence  of  three  fundamental  sensations,  corresponding 
to  th(!  fiindanu^ntal  colors,  red,  grtK>n,  and  violet;  and  sup|K)ses  the  other  color  sensa- 
tions to  oriKinute  througl»  a  varying  mixture  of  tlie  fundamental  sensations.  Partial 
color  blindness  would  then  consist  in  the  deficiency  of  the  sensation  for  one  of  the 
primary  eolors,  so  that  tlie  color  sensations  of  the  affected  individual  would  Ixj  com- 
fX)unded  only  of  the  otlier  two  fundamental  colors.  According  to  the  fundamental 
color  that  is  deficient  we  make  tlie  distinction  between  red  blindness,  green  blindness, 
and  violet  blindness. 

Now,  in  what  wjiy  d<M's  a  color-blind  person — for  instance,  one  affected  with 
red  blindness  con»|M)rt  himself?  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  one  does  not 
perceive  hmI  objects  at  all,  or  that,  if  he  sees  them,  they  appear  perfectly  colorless. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  thc^  sensation  which  he  has  in  looking  at  red  objects  is  very 
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similar  to  that  which  green  objects  excite  in  him,  so  that  he  confounds  red  and  green 
with  each  other.  To  understand  this,  we  must  for  the  present  adhere  to  the  Young- 
Helmholtz  theory.  According  to  this,  there  are  in  the  retina  three  species  of  fibers 
corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colors.  Each  one  of  these  species  of  fibers  is  set 
into  action  by  all  kinds  of  colored 
hght,  but  to  a  different  degree.    Some  |«# 

fibers  are  set  into  action  most  strongly 
by  red  rays,  less  so  by  yellow,  still  less 
by  green,  and  least  of  all  by  violet. 
They  are  hence  designated  simply  as 
the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red. 
The  curve  represented  in  Fig.  278  A 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  these  fibers 
act.  The  difiFerent  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum are  laid  off  upon  the  abscissa, 
while  the  ordinate  shows  the  intensity  of 
the  excitation  produced  by  each  indi- 
vidual color.  In  analogous  fashion  the 
second  set  of  fibers  is  set  into  action 
most  strongly  by  the  green  rays  (Fig. 
278  B),  the  third  group  of  fibers  most 
strongly  by  the  violet  rays  (Fig.  278  C). 
In  Fig.  278  D  the  curves  of  all  three 
groups  of  fibers  are  erected  upon  the 
same  abscissa.  The  red  ray,  r  *,  excites 
most  strongly  the  fibers  for  the  percep- 
tion of  red,  more  feebly  those  for  the 
perception  of  green,  and  least  of  all 
those  for  the  perception  of  violet.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  get  a  sensation 
of  red,  because  the  degree  of  excitation 
of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red 
exceeds  that  of  the  other  fibers.  In 
like  fasliion,  a  green  ray,  gr  *,  stimulates 
the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  green 
more  strongly  than  it  does  the  other 
two  kinds,  and  excites  the  sensation  of 
green.  An  analogous  statement  holds 
good  for  tlie  sensation  of  violet  (v,). 
Now, a  man  afflicted  with  red  blind- 
ness presents  a  condition  differing  from 
this  normal  one,  in  that  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red  are  absent  (Fig. 
,  278  E).  If  he  looks  at  the  spectrum 
it  appears  to  him  shortened  at  its  red 
end,  since  he  sees  only  blackness  at 
spots  where  others  still  perceive  red.  A 
red  ray,  r*,  which  falls  upon  this  man's 
retina  sets  in  action  only  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  green  and  those  for 

the  perception  of  violet — ^and  of  these  the  former  more  markedly,  so  that  the  resultant 
effect  will  be  a  green.  If  green  hght  falls  upon  the  retina,  the  fibers  for  the  perception 
of  green  are  again  stimulated  more  strongly  than  those  for  the  perception  of  violet, 
and  again  the  sensation  of  green  is  produced.  Where,  then,  we  have  two  different 
sorts  of  sensations,  viz.,  red  and  green,  a  person  with  red  blindness  lias  two  that  are 
fiimilar — ^namely,  both  green.     (The  shade  of  green  which  appears  to  most  persons 


Fio.  278. — Representation  or  Coixjr  P>:hception, 

ACCORDING  to  THE  ThEORT  OF  YOUNO  AND  HeLM- 


The  abscissa  repreeenta  the  spectrum,  the  colors  of 
which  are — red  (r),  oranRe  (o),  yellow  (,q\  fp-een  ((^). 
blue  (Ö/),  violet  (v):  the  curves  which  rise  alxjve  the 
abscissa  show  graphically  the  rensitiveneits  of  the 
three  sort«  of  fibers  in  the  retina  towani  rays  of  dif- 
ferent wave  lengths  The  ordinates,  r',  gr^^  and  »i, 
indicate  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  the  fibera 
produced  by  red,  green,  ami  violet  rays,  respectively. 
A  gives  the  curve  representing  tlie  sensitiveness  of  the 
fibers  for  the  perception  of  red;  Z),  that  of  the  fibers 
for  the  perception  of  green;  C,  that  of  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  violet.  In  D,  all  three  curves  are 
represented  at  the  same  time.  E  shows  the  cur\'es  of 
sensitiveness  of  a  red-biind  eye  in  which  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red  are  supposed  to  be  wanting. 
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with  red  blindness  to  have  the  same  color  as  red  is  that  hue  of  bluish-green  which  is 
complementary  to  red.)  A  p>erson  with  red  blindness,  however,  can  distinguish  these 
two  sensations  from  each  other,  for,  though  similar  indeed,  they  are  not  quite  the  same. 
They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  difference  in  luminosity.  For  let  us 
assume  tliat  the  red  and  green  rays  selected  as  an  example  are  of  the  same  luminosity 
to  a  normal  eye.  Such  an  eye  can  still  distinguish  them  apart,  owing  to  their  difference 
in  color.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  a  red-blind  man;  in  him  the  red  ray,  in  spite  of 
its  luminous  intensity,  causes  but  slight  stimulation  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of 
green,  simply  because  these  fibers  are  in  any  case  but  slightly  sensitive  to  red  rays. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  red  ray  is  hence  a  feeble  one,  and  the  color  which  is 
seen  looks  dark.  The  green  ray,  on  the  other  liand,  is  perceived  in  its  full  luminosity, 
because  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  green  are  stimulated  by  it  in  the  normal  fashion. 
In  this  way  it  is  generally  possible  for  the  man  with  red  bUndness  to  distinguish  red 
from  green,  not  indeed  by  the  difference  in  color,  but  by  their  difference' in  Ixmiinosity. 
This  difference,  however,  between  the  character  of  his  own  sensation  and  that  of  a  man  - 
with  normal  vision  usually  remains  imknown  to  the  color-blind  person.  When  grow- 
ing up,  he  learns  the  expressions  red  and  green  from  his  associates,  certain  objects 
being  pointed  out  to  him  as  red  and  others  as  green.  He  is  told  that  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  tree  are  g^reen  and  the  cherries  between  them  red.  And,  as  he  too  notices  a 
difference  between  the  leaves  and  the  cherries,  although  it  is  a  difference  of  luminosity 
and  not  of  color,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  just  as  other  people  do.  On  account  of  the 
sensitiveness  to  differences  of  luminosity,  which  color-blind  persons  usually  possess, 
they  can  generally  tell  correctly  the  color  of  objects  even  when  they  have  never  seen 
them  before.  Thus  it  happens  that,  in  the  case  of  many  color-blind  persons,  neither 
do  they  themselves  know  anything  of  their  defect  nor  are  t  heir  associates  aware  of  it. 
Thus  a  physician  once  came  to  me  who  was  charged  with  the  task  of  testing  the  em- 
ployees of  a  railroad  for  color  blindness.  He  wislied  to  inform  himself  under  my  tui- 
tion in  regard  to  the  methods  of  investigating  the  color  sense.  When  I  came  to  show 
him  the  different  tests,  it  soon  turned  out  that  he  himself  was  red  blind.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  known  notliing  of  this  fact,  and  indeed  was  quite  offended  at  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  color  blind.  And  it  even  happens  that  the  color  blind  carry  on  occupations 
yfhich  in  a  peculiar  degree  demand  an  excellent  sense  of  color;  thus  there  are  color- 
bhnd  painters. 

While  with  many  of  the  color  bHnd  the  defect  remains  undiscovered  during  their 
whole  life,  in  others  it  is  disclosed  by  tlieir  committing  some  gross  mistake  in  thfe  choice 
of  colors,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  tailor  who  wislied  to  mend  a  black  coat 
with  a  patch  of  red  cloth.  How  does  a  color-blind  man  commit  such  mistakes?  We 
have  seen  above  tliat  a  man  with  red  blindness  distinguislios  red  and  green  of  equal 
luminosity  by  the  fart  that  the  former  looks  darker  to  hiiti  tlian  tlic  latter.  If  now 
we  gradually  diminish  the  luminosity  of  the  green,  wo  must  finally  roach  a  point  at 
which  this  color  look.s  no  lighter  to  the  man  with  ro<I  blindness  than  dot^s  the  re<l  which 
has  not  been  altered  in  luriiinosity.  At  this  moment  ho  is  doj)rivod  of  the  means  of 
discriminating  between  the  two  colors,  afforded  by  thoir  difforonco  in  luminosity, 
and  is  now  unable  in  any  way  to  (iistingiiish  tho  two  colors  apart.  Colors  chosen  upon, 
this  principle  are  hence  known  as  confusion  colors.  On  account  of  the  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  color-blind  people  to  difforoncos  in  luminosity,  tho  preparation  of  these 
confusion  colors  re(|uiro«s  groat  care,  and  is  l)cst  porforiiiod  l)y  ]>aintors  who  are  them- 
selves color  blind,  and  who  keep  toning  down  two  difToront  colors  until  they  seem  to 
them  to  1)0  alik(>.  Confusion  colors  prepared  in  this  way  are  vory  well  adapted  for 
the  detection  of  color  l)lindnoss  (Stilling). 

What  lias  l)oen  said  in  regard  to  those  affoctod  with  rod  blindness  is  also  true  of 
the  other  two  classes  of  tho  color  blind,  those  affoctod  with  grcoii  blindness  and  those 
affected  with  violet  blin<lnoss.  The  circumstance  that  is  common  to  all  |HM»pl(»  affected 
with  partial  color  blindness  is  that  one  of  the  thnn?  fundaniontal  s(»nsations  is  deficient. 
It  is  not  necossiiry  that  one  of  tho  three  sp<»cies  of  fil)ers  should  Ik»  ((»niplctoly  absent, 
as,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  h:is  been  assumed  in  the  example  above  adduced.     On 
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the  contrary,  it  is  probable  from  various  reasons  that  the  excitability  of  one  kind  of 
fibers  has  simply  become  altered  so  tliat  its  curve  is  to  be  imagined  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  plan  outlined  above  presents;  the  curve  of  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red,  for  example,  ai)proximating  to  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  percep- 
tion of  green. 

Many  authors  place  Hering^a  theory  of  color  perception  at  the  basis  of  their  classi- 
fication of  color  blindness.  This  theory  start«  from  an  analysis  of  the  sensations  which 
we  liave  in  looking  at  a  color.  Most  colors  excite  in  us  a  mixed  sensation.  Thus,  in 
orange  we  see,  besides  yellow  a  certain  amount  of  red;  another  sort  of  yellow,  again, 
has  a  tinge  of  green,  etc.  Still,  among  all  the  shades  of  yellow,  there  is  one  in  which 
we  can  perceive  no  other  color  besides  yellow;  this  is  the  pure  or  primary  yellow. 
Of  such  pure  colors  which  excite  in  us  a  «imple,  unmixed  sensation  there  are  besides 
yellow  only  three — namely,  pure  red,  pure  green,  and  pure  blue.  These  four  primary 
colors  form  two  pairs — ^namely,  red  and  green  and  yellow  and  blue.  The  two  colors 
of  each  pair  are  called  contrary  colors,  because  they  have  this  peculiarity  that  they 
never  can  be  perceived  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  color.  We  can  conceive  of  a  blue 
which  affords  simultaneously  the  impression  of  some  green  or  some  red,  but  we  can 
not  conceive  of  one  which  would  also  excite  the  sensation  of  yellow.  The  contrary 
colors,  therefore,  are  mutually  exclusive,  so  far  as  sensation  is  concerned. 

Every  color  may  occur  in  different  degrees  of  concentration  and  of  luminosity. 
This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  every  color  produces  in  us  besides  the  sensation  of 
color  also  that  of  white.  Colors  along  with  their  color  "  value  **  have  also  a  white  **  value" 
and  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  values  depend  the  concentration  and  bril- 
hancy  of  the  color.  The  primary  colors  have  along  with  the  white  "value"  only  one 
color  value,  but  the  mixed  colors  have  two.  Thus,  there  belong  to  violet  a  blue,  a  red, 
and  a  white  value.  Now,  the  way  in  which  the  action  of  light  upon  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves  in  our  retina  takes  place  is  that  bodies  ("visual  substances")  are  present 
in  the  latter  which  suffer  chemical  changes  due  to  the  hght.  Such  changes  may  be 
of  two  different  and  indeed  opposite  kinds,  the  visual  substances  being  either  decom- 
posed ("disassimilated")  or  regenerated  ("assimilated")  by  the  light.  The  white 
value  which  all  colors  possess  depends  upon  the  disassimilative  action  which  they  exert 
upon  the  visual  substance  for  the  perception  of  black  and  white.  In  the  absence  of 
light,  assimilation  of  this  substance  takes  place,  so  that  we  have  the  sensation  black- 
ness. Besides  the  black  and  white  visual  substance  there  are  two  others — ^namely, 
a  red-green  and  a  blue-yellow  substance,  as  we  will  call  them  for  short.  These  are  not 
altered  by  every  kind  of  light,  but  only  by  tliat  kind  which  has  the  corresponding 
color  value.  Pure  red,  for  instance,  would  disassimilate  only  the  red-green  substance, 
pure  green  would  cause  its  assimilation,  while  violet  acts  both  on  the  red-green  and 
on  the  blue-yellow  substance.  If  pure  red  and  pure  green  hght  fall  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  it  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the 
two  whether  disassimilation  prevails  over  assimilation  or  the  contrary.  The  resulting 
sensation  consequently  is  either  red  or  green,  but  never  both  together.  If  the  two 
contrary  colors  are  so  chosen  with  respect  to  their  quantity  that  they  are  in  equihbriimi 
in  their  action  upon  the  visual  substance,  their  color  values  are  abrogated;  there  only 
remains  the  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  light  upon  the  black -white  substance,  so  tliat 
there  is  a  sensation  of  white  of  a  certain  degree  of  luminosity.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  the  contrary  colors  muti|ally  exclude  each  other  in  sensation,  and  when 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  afford  a  sensation  of  absence  of  color  (i.  e.,  they  are  com- 
plementary colors). 

According  to  Hcring's  theory  of  colors,  the  cause  of  color  blindness  must  be  con- 
ceived to  consist  in  the  absence  of  one  or  of  both  of  tlie  visual  8ul>stances  for  colors. 
In  the  latter  case,  in  which  nothing  but  the  black -white  visual  substance  is  left,  total 
color  bhndness  exists;  all  colors  now  act  simply  by  reason  of  their  black -white  values, 
and  hence  are  perceived  as  white  of  different  degrees  of  luminosity  (i.  e.,  gray).  Ab- 
sence of  the  red-green  visual  substance  causes  red-green  blindness,  absence  of  the 
Wue-yellow  substance,  blue-yellow  blindness.    The  former  comprises  the  great  majority 
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other  hand,  an  uneducated  man  will  not  infrequently  call  the  colors  wrong.  The  te^ 
is  better  performed  by  placing  before  the  person  under  examination  those  colors  which 
according  to  experience  color-bhnd  persons  readily  confound  with  each  other,  and 
then  seeing  whether  mistakes  are  actually  committed.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
assortment  of  colored  worsteds  are  the  best  adapted  (öeebeck,  Holmgren).  [A  very 
practical  set  of  worsteds  for  this  purpose  is  that  devised  by  Thomson  of  Philadelphia. 
— I).]  One  of  the  worsteds  is  set  before  the  person  to  be  tested,  and  he  is  asked  to 
place  with  it  all  the  worsteds  that  look  hke  it.  If,  then,  samples  of  different  and  indeed 
quit«  dissimilar  colore  are  placed  together — for  instance,  gray  and  red  with  green — 
these  give  the  special  confusion  colors  of  the  pereon  under  examination,  and  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  kind  of  color  blindness  that  he  has.  Some  have  had  em- 
broidery patterns  to  serve  as  test  objects  made  out  of  those  worsteds  the  colors  of 
which  are  most  fre(|uently  confounded  (Daae,  Reuss).  Colored  papers  or  powders 
may  also  be  employed  instead  of  woreteds. 

The  test  most  in  use  besides  Holmgren's  worated  tost-  is  the  pseudo-isochromatic 
diagrams  of  Stilling.  These  consist  of  patterns  arranged  like  a  chess-board  and  com- 
posed of  s<iuares  of  different  colors,  wliich  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  letters  or  figures. 
The  colors  of  the  squares  are  selected  by  the  aid  of  a  color-blind  painter  so  as  to  corre- 
spond to  the  confusion  colore  of  a  man  who  is  color  blind.  To  the  latter,  then,  all  the 
sfjuares  appear  of  the  same  color,  so  that  he  can  not  recognize  the  letters  or  figures 
fonnetl  by  them. 

[An  excellent  test  is  Nagel's  series  of  Uttle  color  disks  arranged  in  rings.  The  set 
comprises  twelve  rings.  In  some  the  disks  are  all  of  one  color,  but  of  different  shades; 
in  others  the  disks  are  of  two  or  three  different  colore  (confusion  colore).  By  making 
the  patient  state  which  rings  are  monocluomatic  and  then  making  him  pick  out  in  the 
dichromatic  or  triclux)matic  rings  all  the  disks  that  are  of  one  special  color,  we  can 
readily  ascertain  whether  Tie  is  color  blind  and  what  sort  of  color  blindness  he  has. — D.] 

For  the  scientific  examination  of  the  color  blind,  the  spectroscope  is  indispensable. 
By  its  aid  we  determine  whether  the  color-blind  man  sees  the  spectrum  shortened 
at  one  of  it^  two  ends,  and  what  colore  he  can  distinguish  in  it.  (Xirthermore,  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  we  show  him  isolated  portions  of  the  spectrum  and  make  him  tell, 
both  by  naming  the  colore  and  by  comparing  them  with  specimens  of  other  colore, 
how  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  look  to  him. 

For  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  color  sense,  the  method  of  Dondere,  Weber, 
Wolffl)erg,  and  othera  is  adapted.  Here  small  disks  of  colored  paper  upon  a  back- 
ground of  black  satin  serve  as  test  objects.  When  the  color  sense  is  normal,  disks 
of  a  definite  size  must  be  recognized  at  a  definite  distance,  which  to  be  sine  is  different 
for  the  different  colore.  The  weaker  the  color  sense  of  the  pereon  under  examination, 
the  nearer  must  he  get  to  be  able  to  tell  the  color  correctly,  even  supposing  that  he 
recognizes  it  at  all.  The  distance  at  which  the  color  liegins  to  be  recognized  gives 
the  intensity  of  the  color  sense  for  the  color  in  question.  Instead  of  colored  paper 
we  may  use  colored  glasses  which  are  Hglited  from  l^liind.  These  last  tests  (lantern 
tests)  approximate  nearest  to  the  conditions  wliich  are  present  in  the  railroad  service. 
[Excellent  lantern  tests,  jmrticularly  adapted  for  testing  railroad  employees  are  those 
of  Thomson  of    Philadelphia  and  Williams  of  Boston. — D.] 

Many  other  methods  of  testing  the  color  sense  have  been  prop>osed,  all  of  which 
are  of  use,  as  in  doubtful  cases  we  can  arrive  at  definite  results  only  by  means  of  numer- 
ous corroi)orativc  experiments.  Only  one  of  them  need  l)e  mentioned  here — namely, 
the  tissue-paper  test  of  Meyer.  If  a  border  of  gray  paper  is  placed  upon  red  paper, 
it  appears  to  liave  the  complementary  color  of  its  background  (that  is,  green).  This 
is  particularly  apparent  when  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper.  A 
color-blind  man,  who  does  not  recognize  the  color  of  the  paper  forming  the  background, 
will  also  fail  to  tell  correctly  the  complementary  color  of  the  border. 

It  is  impossible  to  cure  congenital  color  blindness. 

Acquireti  color  blindness  is  a  frecjuent  symptom  of  affections  of  the  hght-perceiv- 
ing  apparatus — that  is,  of  the  retina,  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  even  of  the  central  ter- 
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minations  of  the  optic  tracts.  '  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  particularly  its  atrophy, 
are,  however,  by  far  the  most  frecjuent  cause  of  disturbances  of  the  color  sense.  Such 
disturbances  are  never  absent  when  once  the  visual  acuity  has  l)ecome  considerably 
reduced  as  a  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  these  cases  the  color 
blindness  doss  not  set  in  suddenly,  nor  for  all  the  colors  at  once;  but  first  and  very 
gradually  the  perception  of  green  and  red  is  extinguished,  then  tliat  of  yellow,  and 
last  of  all  that  of  blue.  Acquired  color  blindness  may  therefore  be  utilized  for  purposes 
of  diagnosis.  If  the  sight  is  impaired  simply  by  dioptric  obstacles  (e.  g.,  by  opacities 
in  the  cornea  and  in  the  lens),  the  perception  of  color  remains  intact,  even  when  the 
general  features  of  objects  (^an  no  longer  \)c  recognized;  but  as  soon  as  the  color  sense 
proves  to  be  defective,  an  affection  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  must  be  assumed 
to  exist.    (For  the  color  sense  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field,  cf .  page  43  and  Fig.  36). 

(b)  The  Seat  of  the  Disturbance  of  Sight  is  Central. 

1.  Amblyopia   and  Amaurosis  in  Brain   Diseases. — Disturbance 

of  vision  may  be  set  up  by  disease  of  the  brain  without  there  being  any 
Ophthal moseopically  perceptible  changes  in  the  eye,  such  as  neuritis  or 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Disturbances  of  vision  of  this  sort  may  be 
only  transient,  even  when  they  amount  to  absolute  blindness.  Uraemic 
amaurosis  (see  page  484,  which  is  produced  by  retention  of  the  urinary 
constituents,  affords  a  good  example  of  this.  But  in  those  cases  in 
which  gross  lesions  of  the  brain,  such  as  inflammatory  processes  or  new 
growths,  give  rise  to  the  disturbance  of  vision,  the  latter  is  permanent, 
and  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  usually  under  the  form  of  a  descending 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  often  associated  with  it  later.  Disturb- 
ance of  vision  dependent  upon  a  central  cause  makes  its  appearance  not 
infrequently  under  the  guise  of  hemiopia  (homonymous  or  temporal). 

2.  Scintillating  scotoma  (scotoma  scintillans,  amaurosis  partialis  fugax,  or  tei- 
chopsia*).  The  pati3nt  who  suflfers  fro-n  this  notices  besides  a  feeling  of  vertigo  a  spark- 
ling light  that  app3ars  bpfore  his  eyes,  and  rapidly  increases  until  finally  he  can  scarcely 
see  at  all.  Persons  who  are  more  accuriito  observers  of  their  sensations  usually  aver 
that  the  sparkling  originates  fron  a  s'nall  spot  situated  not  far  from  the  point  of  fix- 
ation, and  that  within  the  area  represented  by  this  spot  external  objects  are  invisible 
(hence  the  name  scintillating  scotoma).  The  scintiliaticm  and  with  it  the  gap  in  the 
visual  field  spread  rapidly,  the  boundaries  of  the  scintillating  area  being  often  formed 
by  lines  zigzagginsj  in  and  out,  so  as  to  form  projecting  and  re-entrant  angles.  After 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  the  attack  abates,  the  visual  field  l)eginning  to  clear  up  at 
the  point  first  afTccted.  Scintillating  scotoma  is  usually  accompanied  by  headache 
and  sometimes  also  by  nausea,  and  frequently  a  regular  attack  of  migraine  is  joined 
with  it. 

The  central  origin  of  scintillating  scotoma  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  accom- 
panying and  followin^ij  headaclie,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  [almost]  always  affect« 
both  eyes  in  the  same  way.  and  frefpientlv  ocrurs  under  the  form  of  hemiopia — i.  e., 
it  occupies  but  one  half  (and  tliat  too,  thf  honomymous  half)  of  the  field  of  vision 
in  eacli  eye.  Th^»  symptoms,  on  acoount  of  their  short  duration  can  be  caused  only 
by  disturbances  of  circulation,  whose  transient  character  indicates  that  it  is  not  ana- 
tomical rlumsjes  but  disorders  of  innervation  in  the  vessels  that  lie  at  the  root  of  them. 
The  site  of  these  disturbances  of  circulation  is  probably  in  the  optical  areas  of  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  IoIk».  (In  exceptional  cases  the  scintillating  scotoma  may  be 
confined  to  one  eye,  in  which  case  the  disturbance  of  circulation  must  he  put  in  the 


•  From  Ttlxoi,  wall,  and  o^i^,  vision,  on  account    of   the   ziiarza«   lines,  resembling  fortificatiim 
wall»,  often  .seen  on  the  edge  of  the  scintillating  spots. 
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retina.)  With  extension  of  the  angioneurotic  disturbance  to  other  areas  of  the  brain 
cortex,  other  central  disorders,  such  as  weakness  or  paralysis  of  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties, aphasia,  etc.,  set  in.  These  come  and  go  with  the  scintillating  scotoma.  But 
scintillating  scotoma  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  most  frequent  angioneu- 
rosis  of  the  brain,  i.  e.  migraine,  so  that  it  has  also  been  called  by  the  name  of  migraine 
oculaire.  The  circulatory  disturbance  sets  up  an  irritation  of  the  optical  elements — 
an  irritation  which  according  to  the  laws  of  projection  is  referred  to  the  external  world, 
and  appears  under  the  form  of  a  colored  scintillation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
ception of  peripheral  impressions  is  abolished.  So  also  at  the  beginning  of  a  fainting 
attack,  whi(;h  in  fact  is  likewise  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  brain,  symptoms 
make  their  appearance  which  are  perhaps  identical  with  scintillating  scotoma;  the 
patient«  averring  that  everything  looks  green  and  blue,  or  scintillates,  or  grows  dark 
before  their  eyes. 

Scintillating  scotoma  is  an  uncommonly  widespread  affection.  If  it  occurs  in- 
frequently— at  intervals  of  several  years — ^no  significance  is  attached  to  it  by  the 
patient,  as  it  disappears  again  rapidly,  and  without  leaving  any  bad  results.  It  is 
only  when  the  symptom  is  repeated  frequently — ^and  it  may  even  recur  several  times 
a  day — that  those  who  are  troubled  with  it  come  to  the  physician.  Such  patients 
allege  as  the  cause  of  their  scintillating  scotoma  excessive  physical  or  mental  exertion, 
straining  of  the  eyes,  dazzling  light,  or  a  great  sense  of  hunger;  often,  however,  no 
definite  cause  can  be  made  out.  The  treatment  must  be  confined  to  opposing  the  cause 
of  the  scotoma.  Such  treatment  consist«  in  increasing  the  general  strength  and  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  exertion.  If  the  attacks  are  frequently  repeated  we  order 
(luinine  in  small  doses  to  be  taken  for  some  time.  Ordinary  cases  of  scintillating  scotoma 
are  associated  with  no  evil  conse^iuences  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  the  exception  for  scin- 
tillating scotoma  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  serious  affection  of  the  brain  (brain  timior, 
progressive  paresis,  apoplexy,  etc.). 

3.  Disturbances  of  Vision  in  Hysteria  and  Neurasthenia. — These  find  their 
expressions  under  the  forms  of  amblyopia  and  asthenopia. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity,  a  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision,  and  a  diminution  in  the  color  sense  and  light  sense.  The  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  is  concentric;  and  in  many  cases  the  field  gets  smaller  and 
smaller  the  longer  the  patient  is  tested  with  the  perimeter  (reaction  of  exhaustion, 
Förster).  This  depends  upon  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  patients  of  this  sort..  [The  exhaustion  field  is  characteristic  rather  of  neuras- 
thenia than  of  hysteria.  Other  peculiar  modifications  of  the  field  found  in  hysteria, 
beside  the  contracted  field  mentioned  above  (see  Fig.  279)  and  the  reversed  color  field 
described  below  (see  also  Fig.  279),  are  :  (a)  The  tubular  field.  The  field  is  greatly  con- 
tracted and  remains  of  the  same  absolute  size,  no  matter  how  far  the  patient  is  removed 
from  the  point  of  fixation,  (b)  The  oscillating  field,  in  which  there  are  a  series  of  scotomata 
in  each  meridian  (see  Fig.  280).  (c)  Annular  scotoma  (see  Fig.  281).  (d)  Central 
scotoma  (see  Fig.  282). — D.]  Typical  hemiopia  does  not  occur  as  a  purely  hysterical 
affection.  Hysterical  amblyopia  is  found  to  the  most  marked  degree  in  those  cases 
of  hysteria  that  are  associated  with  disturbances  of  sensibility  (hemianesthesia,  etc.). 
It  is  generally  present  in  both  eyes,  although  for  the  most  part  to  a  greater  degree 
on  the  side  upon  which  the  general  sensibility  is  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  amblyopia  is  based  principally  upon  two  points.  The 
first  of  these  is  tlie  absence  of  any  demonstrable  changes  in  the  eye  wliich  might  explain 
the  enfeeblement  of  sight.  The  second  is  the  failure  of  the  separate  symptoms  con- 
stituting the  disturbance  of  vision  to  show  that  agreement  with  each  other  that  they 
ordinarily  present.  Thus,  the  acuity  of  vision  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  change 
frequently  (usually  doing  so  as  the  other  hysterical  symptoms  grow  better  or  worse); 
the  relations  of  the  color  limits  within  the  visual  field  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  (the  limits  for  red  are  iLsually  wider  tlian  those  for  blue  [reversal  of  color  fields], 
instead  of  the  converse — see  page  43)  and  are  not  properly  proportioned  to  tlic  total 
extent  of  the  visual  field;   persons  whose  visual  field  is  unusually  contracted  still  move 
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Hysterical  amblyopia  chiefly  attacks  young  people,  particularly  of  the  female 
sex.  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  injuries,  even  when  they  do  not  affect  the  eye  itself 
(traumatic  neurosis).  Hysterical  amblyopia  affords  a  good  prognosis,  as  ordinarily 
a  complete  cure  takes  place.  The  disease,  however,  usually  lasts  for  a  long  time,  often 
for  years.  Treatment  consists  in  the  management  of  the  causal  lesion,  re-enforced 
locally  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  the  application  of  the  constant 
current.  The  brilliant  results  sometimes  obtained  by  the  two  last-named  remedies 
is,  however,  mainly  ascribable  to  their  psychic  influence  upon  the  patient  when  the 
latter  has  confidence  in  the  treatment  and  anticipates  a  cure  from  it. 

Hysterical  or  nervoiLS  asthenopia^^  consists  in  an  incapacity  of  the  eye  for  any 
continuous  exertion,  in  spite  of  there  being  good  visual  power.  Some,  complain  that 
after  reading  or  working  for  even  a  short  time  everything  becomes  covered  with  a 
cloud,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  laid  aside.  Others,  again,  allege  that  after  pursuing 
their  occupation  for  a  little  while,  indeed  even  after  reading  a  few  lines,  they  have 
violent  pains  in  the  lids,  eyeball,  or  head,  which  render  the  continuance  of  the  work 
imix)88ible  (copiopia"  hysterica,  Förster).  When  no  strain  is  put  upon  the  eyes,  there 
is  generally  no  trouble;  in  other  cases,  however,  the  pains  never  entirely  disappear, 
or  a  great  sensitiveness  to  light  is  constantly  present. 

In  making  the  diagnosis,  proof  must  flrst  of  all  be  forthcoming  that  there  is  no 
error  of  the  refraction  or  of  the  muscular  equilibrium  to  cause  the  trouble.  Nervous 
asthenopia,  like  hystericAl  amblyopia,  with  which  it  frequently  is  associated,  is  often 
extremely  obstinate,  and  sometimes  for  years  prevents  the  patient  affected  by  it  from 
engaging  in  any  serious  occupation.  In  it,  too,  the  psycliical  factor  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  treatment.     I  have  found  electricity  the  most  efficient  means. 


><>  From  aatfckijc,  weak,  and  w^,  sight.         ^^  From  icoiria,  exhauMtioo,  and  w^,  sight. 
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CHAI^TER  XII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

106.  The  lids  (palpebral  ^)  are,  in  origin,  folds  of  the  external  skin, 
which  push  their  way  over  the  eyeball  to  cover  and  protect  it.     The 
boundaries  of  the  upper  lid  are  formed  by  the  eyebrow  (supercilium), 
but  the  lower  lid  passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the 
cheek.    The  lids  bound  the  palpebral  fissure,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
which  (the  angles  of  the  eye)  they  unite.     The  external  angle  of  the 
eye  (canthus  externus)  runs  out  to  a  sharp  point;    when  the  lids  are 
drawn  apart  there  is  put  upon  the  stretch  a  delicate  reduplication  of 
skin  (the  external  commissure),  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  lids  in 
this  situation.     The  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  presents 
a  horseshoe-shaped  notch,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  caruncle 
(Fig.  56,  C).    The  mean  width  of  aperture  of  the  palpebral  fissure  varies 
with  the  individual.     On  an  average,  the  fissure  opens  so  far  that,  with 
the  ordinary  way  of  looking,  the  upper  lid  covers  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  cornea,  while  the  lower  lid  leaves  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea 
free.    The  shape  and  width  of  the  palpebral  fissure  are  of  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  expression  of  the  eye.    Eyes  which  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  large  and  beautiful  are  generally  not  really  large  eyeballs, 
but  eyes  with  a  wide-open  palpebral  fissure.    So,  too,  the  expression  of 
the  laity  that  ''the  eye  is  smaller'^  usually  has  reference  not  to  an  actual 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  of  patency 
of  the  palpebral  fissure. 

The  skin  covering  the  lids  is  about  the  thinnest  in  the  human  body. 
As,  moreover,  it  is  but  very  loosely  attached  to  its  bed  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  lax  and  non-fatty  connective  tissue,  it  can  very  readily  be  made 
to  shift  its  position.  For  the  same  reason  it  can  readily  wrinkle  up  and 
stretch  out  again,  as  the  lids  open  and  shut.  In  old  people  it  is  thrown 
into  numerous  wrinkles.  Because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  displaced, 
it  is  readily  distorted  by  scars  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  ectropion  cica- 
triciale  is  j)ro<luced.  So.  too.  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  its  attach- 
ment, it  is  very  apt  to  he  affected  by  extensive  ecchymoses  and  cedema. 
.  It  is  only  in  the  neijrhborhood  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid  that  the 

I  skin  is  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  by  rigid  connective  tis- 

I  sue.     This  free  l)order  of  the  lid  forms  a  narrow  surface  which  looks 

downward  in  the  upper  lid,    uj)ward  in  the  lower  lid  (r  r,  Fig.  46  A). 
When  the  lids  are  closod.  these  two  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  each  other 


*  From  pnlpare,  to  stroke. 
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with  perfect  accuracy,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  lubrication  afforded 
by  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  they  are  able  to  keep  the 
lachrymal  fluid  in.  When  we  open  the  lids  forcibly  in  people  affected 
with  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm,  we  not  infrequently  see  spurt 
from  the  eye  a  stream  of  tears  which  had  been  kept  in  by  the  closed  lids 
— a  proof  that  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  water-tight. 

The  lines  along  which  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is  reflected  on 
to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surface,  respectively,  of  the  lid  are 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lids  (Fig.  283,  v  and 
h);  the  narrow  surface  lying  between  them  is  the  intermarginal  strip. 
The  anterior  margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off,  and  has  jutting  from 
it  the  eyelashes  (cilia),  which  are  arranged  in  several  rows  one  be- 
hind the  other.  The  cilia  upon  the  upper  lid  are  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  upon  the  lower.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  lid,  where 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  passes  into  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the 
latter,  is  sharp.  Directly  in  front  of  it  lies  a  single  row  of  small  puncta, 
the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (Figs.  283  and  284,  m).  Between 
these  and  the  cilia  runs  a  fine  gray  line  (i,  Fig.  284)  which  divides  the 
intermarginal  strip  into  two  parts,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  de- 
scription here  given  of  the  structure  of  the  lid  answers  for  its  whole  ex- 
tent as  far  inward  as  the  spot  where  the  punctum  lacrimale  is  situated, 
a  spot  the  position  of  which  corresponds  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
tarsus  (p,  Fig.  284  and  Fig.  285). 

On  everting  the  lids  we  get  a  view  of  their  posterior  surface,  which 
is  covered  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
tarsus,  and,  particularly  in  the  upper  lid,  allows  the  Meibomian  glands 
situated  in  the  tarsus  to  show  through  clearly. 

The  movements  of  the  lids  are  performed  in  the  following  way:  In 
opening  the  eye  the  upper  lid  is  raised  by  the  levator  palpebrae  supe- 
rioris,  while  the  lower  lid  sinks  by  its  own  Veight,  although  it  does  so 
but  very  little  [see  also  page  552].  Owing  to  the  fact  that  fibers  from 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  run  to  it,  the  skin  of  the  lids  above  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  is  drawn  quite  far  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  at  the  same  time  that  the  upper  lid  is  raised. 
In  this  way  there  is  formed  a  furrow,  over  which  the  lax  skin  of  the  lid 
hangs  down  under  the  form  of  a  fold  (covering  fold,  c?.  Figs.  46  and 
283).  In  many  cases  this  is  so  large  as  to  reach  dow^n  beyond  the  free 
border  of  the  lid,  and  thus  cause  disfigurement  (ptosis  adiposa;  see 
§  107). 

With  regard  to  the  shutting  of  the  eyes,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween winking  and  tight  closure  of  the  lids.  Winking  consists  in  a  cjuick 
contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  in  which  the  lids  do  not  come  into 
perfect  contact.  It  can  be  performed  voluntarily,  but  usually  results 
through  reflex  action,  which  is  excited  by  the  sense  of  dryness  in  the 
eye  or  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies — dust,  smoke,  etc.  It  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  eye 
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and  its  vicinity,  and  is  hence  rightly  called  the  sentinel  of  the  eye.  The 
purpose  of  winking  is  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  with  a  uni- 
form layer  of  the  lachrymal  fluid  and  thus  both  prevent  the  drying  of 
the  eye  and  also  wash  the  dust  off  of  it. 

In  firm  closure  of  the  lids,  which  usually  is  done  voluntarily,  the 
erlges  (A  the  lid  are  brought  into  complete  contact.  This  may  be  done 
gently  as  in  sleep  or  forcibly  as  in  the  act  of  squeezing  the  lids  together. 
In  the  latter  case  the  skin  about  the  lids  is  drawn  toward  the.  palpebral 
fi.ssure  and  at  the  same  time  is  thrown  into  numerous  wrinkles.  When 
the  lids  Ijecome  closed  in  sleep  the  eyeball  also  performs  a  movement, 
rolling  upward  .(I^H's  phenomenon).  Any  one,  when  he  is  fighting 
against  sleep  and  his  lids  are  shutting  together,  can  feel  that  the  eyes 
are  l>eing  drawn  up  as  by  an  invisible  force.  In  persons  wuth  thin  lids 
(women  and  children)  we  can  recognize  the  convex  cornea  through  the 
upper  lid,  and  determine  that  it  is  directed  upward  beneath  the  closed 
lids.  It  is  still  easier  to  do  this  in  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea. 
This  l)ehavior  on  the  part  of  the  eyeball  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
protection  of  the  cornea  by  the  upper  lid  is  thus  provided  for,  even 
when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  not  completely  closed  in  sleep.  It  is  not 
till  lagophthalmus  reaches  quite  a  high  degree  that  a  portion  of  the 
cornea  remains  constantly  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  and  this 
portion  is,  in  fact,  always  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  which  conse- 
quently is  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  undergoing  desiccation  (kera- 
titis e  lagophthalmo;    see  page  189). 

Dissection  of  the  lids  presents  the  following  structural  conditions: 
In  the  lids  are  found  two  voluntary  muscles,  the  orbicularis  (sive 
sphincter)  palpebrarum  and  the  levator  palpebrap  superioris.  The  or- 
hicularis  lies  directly  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  which  it  belongs;  it 
is  nothing  but  a  flat  expanded  cutaneous  muscle  which  surrounds  the 
palpebnil  fissure  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Wc  can  distinguish  in  it  tw^o 
portions,  an  internal  and  an  external.  The  internal  portion  lies  in  the 
lids  themselves,  and  is  hence  called  the  pali>e])nil  portion  (portio  palpe- 
bral is).  Its  fibers  originate  from  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  the 
liqanientum  canthi  mediale  (sive  canthi  internum).  This  is  a  firm,  fi- 
brous ligament   (Fig.  284,  /)  which  is  attached  to  the  frontal   process 

KxpLANATioN  OF  Fio.  283. — Perpexdictlab  Section  through  the  Upper  Lid. 
Maguified  0  <  1. 

'V\ii'  Mkin  (»f  till»  Ii<l  prenentH  in  the  upper  part,  above  ft  Mnlcuj«.  the  covering  fold,  rf:  l>elow.  it  cover» 
i\if  ftnt<Tior  i'*\\io  iii  tlie  lid,  r.  In  the  xkin  are  found  fine  hairy,  r  r,  sweat  elands,  a,  and  on  the  anterior 
e*lir«'  of  thi«  li<l,  c'iha,  r,  r,  r.  In  the  neiehhorhoo<i  of  the  latter  are  >ituated  tlie  nehaceous  irland.«  (Zei««ji'ji 
frInri'lN).  urul  in  front  of  the  hair-papilla  of  thp  hindmo>«t  ciliuin  is  seen  the  transversely  divided  tubule 
of  n  rn«Mhfi<'<l  sweat  gland  ^KJand  of  Moll),  the  excretory  «hirt  of  which  runs  down  alonsside  of  the 
riliurn  anrl  i-rnpiipM  into  its  hair-follicle.  Beneath  the  skin  lie  the  transversely  divided  bundles  of 
fib«T-  of  tlic  «)rl)icularis,  o  o,  of  which  those  place<l  most  posteriorly,  r,  form  the  niusculuH  ciliaris  Rio- 
Inrii.  TIm'  posterior  surface  of  the  lid  is  covere«!  by  conjunctiva  wliich  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
nubjarciif  tardus.  /.  arirl  over  the  latter  shows  papiil.v,  especially  in  tlie  area  between  k  and  v  corre- 
i-infwlitiir.  to  tin«  convex  (upp«»r>  border,  of  the  tarsns.  Still  liJKlier  up  in  the  neiKhlwrhood  of  the 
retrotar^ai  fold.  /.  it  nccpiires  an  adenoi«!  character.  The  Meibomian  Irlands  have  their  orifices  in  front 
of  tlie  |H»-terior  edtre,  h,  of  the  lid;  above  them  lie  the  priands  u\  »/.and  still  higher  Krause's  glands 
At.  and  in  fnujt  of  these  Miiller's  muscuhis  tar«<alis  s\iperior. />  and  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebr» 
pmiH-nori".  /.  From  the  latter  leashes  of  fibers  pass  between  the  bundles  of  the  orbicularis  to  the  skiD 
of  tlie  li«|>,.  z,  lax  celhilar  tissue,  /i«,  arcus  tarseus  superior.  Above  the  roots  of  the  cilia  is  the 
croMi«   H«>ctii>n   t>i  the  arcus   tarseus  inferior. 
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the  tarsus  are  distinguished  a  free  and  an  attached  (convex)  border, 
and  also  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface.  The  fibers  of  the  orbicu- 
laris (o,  Fig.  283)  he  upon  the  anterior  surface,  while  the  posterior  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  The  two  extremities  of  the  tarsus 
are  continuous  with  the  external  and  internal  palpebral  ligaments.  To 
the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  is  attached  a  fascia  which  runs  from  it 


Fig.  285. — Septum  Obbttale  and  Lachrtm al  Sac.    Natural  nsc. 

The  skin  and  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  have  been  removed  from  the  Uda  and  the 
parts  surrounding  them,  no  that  the  septum  orbitale  lies  exponed  to  view  within  the  bony  circtmi- 
lerenoe  of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  septum  orbitale  consists  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  broador  in  the  upper 
lid,  narrower  in  the  lower,  and  of  the  faiicia  tarso^rbitalis.  The  external  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are 
attached  by  the  broad,  but  not  very  dense  rhaphe  palpebralis  laterali.«  to  the  malar  bone,  somewhat 
below  the  suture.  N,  between  this  bone  and  the  zygomatic  proce»?  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  internal 
palpebral  ligament  is  narrow,  but  stout;  its  anterior  limb,  which  is  the  only  one  visible  in  the  draw- 
ing, runs  from  the  frontal  procesn  of  the  superior  maxilla,  <S,  outward  and  divides  so  as  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inner  extremities  of  both  the  upp«r  and  lower  tantal  cartilages.  (At  the  point  of  insertion  is 
seen  the  somewhat  projecting  papilla  lacrimalis.)  The  fascia  tar^o-orbitalis,  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing by  the  radial  line«  of  shading,  runs  from  the  convex  border  of  both  tarsal  cartilages,  and  from  the 
palpeoral  ligaments  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  together  with  these  parts  closes  in  the  orbit  in 
front.  The  tarsal  cartilages  and  the  fascia  are  here  suppo»e<l  to  be  transparent.  Hence,  in  the  former 
there  can  be  seen  the  Meibomian  glands,  which,  in  consonance  with  the  varying  breadth  of  the  tarsus, 
diminish  in  height  from  the  center  of  the  latter  to  its  two  ends.  Moreover,  in  the  upper  lid  three  ad- 
nous  glands  (cf.  Fig.  283,  tr)  are  visible  along  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  up  a  curved 
line  shows  the  situation  of  the  fornix  conjunctiva».  Upon  the  fornix,  especially  in  its  nasal  half,  lie  the 
acinious  glands  of  Krause  (Fig.  283.  kr),  while  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  tarsus  are  found  lobules 
similar  in  character,  but  more  densely  packerl,  representing  the  inferior  lachr>'mal  gland.  This  ad- 
Joins  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland,  whose  anterior  border  comes  into  sight  just 
i>elow  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  At  the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  the  bone  has  been 
chiseled  away  to  hIiow  the  lachrymal  pansages.  The  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament,  its  a(>ex  rising  a  little  above  the  latter.  The  line  that  in  the  drawing  runs  straight  upward 
from  the  apex  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  horizontal  suture  is  the  suture  between  the  frontal  process 
of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  lachrymal  bone,  upon  which  two  hones  the  lachrymal  sac  rests  (cf. 
Fig.  284.  F  and  T).  The  lachr>'mal  sac,  after  undergoing  a  slight  constriction,  passes  into  the  nasal 
duct.  To  the  outside  of  this  is  the  antrum  of  Hif?hmore,  h,  whicli  has  been  opened  up  and  is  access- 
ible to  view.    Z,  suture  between  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.    F,  supraorbital  foramen. 


to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  upon  either  side  is  connected  with  the 
palpebral  ligaments  (fascia  tarso-orbi talis).  Hence,  when  the  lids  are 
shut  the  orbit  is  closed  in  all  over  anteriorly  by  fibrous  structures  which 
together  form  the  orbital  septum — namely,  the  two  tarsi  in  conjunction 
with  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  and  the  two  palpebral  ligaments  (Fig.  285). 
The  tarsus  consists  of  fibro-cartilage,  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
Meibomian  glands.  These  are  elongated  acinous  glands,  which,  lying 
parallel  with  each  other,  traverse  the  tarsus  from  its  attached  to  its 
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free  border.  They  are  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus,  where  the 
latter  attains  its  greatest  height,  and  grow  progressively  shorter  toward 
the  edges  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  285).  In  their  essential  character  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  large  sebaceous  glands.  Like  the 
latter  they  secrete  sebum,  which  lubricates  the  edges  of  the  lids.  By 
this  the  overflow  of  tears  over  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is  hindered; 
the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  rendered  water-tight;  and,  lastly, 
the  skin  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is  protected  from  maceration  by  the 
tears.  Acinous  mucous  glands  are  frequently  found  near  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  283,  w,  and  Fig.  285). 

In  accordance  with  its  anatomical  structure,  the  lid  can  be  readily 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  anterior  or  cutaneous  portion  contains 
the  skin,  together  with  the  cilia  and  also  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  posterior  or  conjunctival  portion  consists  of  the  tarsus  with  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  two  portions  are  joined 
together  simply  by  loose  connective  tissue,  and  can  therefore  be  very 
readily  separated  from  each  other.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only 
plunge  a  knife  into  the  gray  line  that  runs  between  the  cilia  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  on  the  other  (Fig. 
284,  ?).  The  splitting  of  the  lid  into  its  two  layers  forms  an  important 
part  of  many  operations  for  trichiasis. 

The  ligamerUum  palpebrale  mediale  requires  a  more  precise  description  than  that 
given  above.  It  arises  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (F,  Fig.  284) 
and  first  passes  straight  outward,  skirting  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (S). 
Then  it  bends  back,  winding  about  the  anterior  and  external  walls  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  runs  backward  to  the  crista  lacrimalis  posterior  of  the  lachrymal  bone  (7^. 
We  accordingly  distinguish  in  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  two  branches,  which 
meet  at  the  point  where  it  bends  backward.  The  anterior  branch  (v)  is  situated  directly 
beneath  the  skin,  and  hence  is  visible  in  the  living  subject;  at  its  point  of  reflection 
it  gives  off  a  process  to  the  upper  and  lower  tarsus  respectively  (Fig.  285).  The  pos- 
terior branch  (/i),  which  starts  from  the  point  of  reflection  and  extends  to  the  crista 
lacrimalis,  can  be  brought  to  view  only  by  dissection.  The  two  branches  together 
with  the  lachrymal  bone  (T)  bound  a  space,  triangular  on  cross  section,  in  which  lies 
the  lachrymal  sac,  the  walls  of  the  latter  being  united  by  loose  connective  tissue  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament.  Into  the  external  surface  of  the  ligament  are  in- 
serted the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis.  One  portion  of  the  fibers 
of  the  latter  springs  from  the  anterior,  another  portion  from  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  ligament.  The  latter  fibers,  whose  insertion  is  in  part  continued  out  beyond  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  ligament  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  are  called  the 
pars  lacrimalis  musculi  orbicularis^^  or,  from  their  discoverer.  Homer's  muscle  {H). 
The  insertion  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  into  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  is 
of  significance  for  the  conduction  of  tears.  When  these  fibers  contract,  they  draw  up 
the  ligament,  and  hence  also  indirectly  draw  up  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  so  far 
as  it  adjoins  the  ligament.  By  means  of  this  the  sac  is  dilated,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  suck  up  the  tears  (see  §  118). 

The  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  fuse  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  free  borders  of  the  lid  there  are  some  bundles  which  lie  near  the 
inner  margin  of  the  lid,  partly  in  front  of,  partly  behind  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  (musadus  ciliaris  Riolani  sive  sitbtarsalis;  r,  Fig.  283). 

'[The  tensor  tarat  of  many  anstomiata. — D.] 
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[The  upper  lid  is  raised  not  only  by  the  levator,  but  also  by  the  museuluB  tarsalis 
superior  (see  page  548)  and  by  the  superior  rectus.  For,  the  tendon  of  the  latter  is 
so  solidly  united  with  that  of  the  levator  by  fascial  bands  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
a  common  insertion  with  the  levator  in  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  lid.  Hence,  when  the 
superior  rectus  contracts  and  raises  the  eye,  it  assists  in  lifting  the  upper  lid  and  the 
retrotarsal  fold  at  the  same  time.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the  superior  rectus  re- 
tracts from  any  cause,  e.  g.,  as  the  result  of  a  complete  tenotomy  producing  a  trau- 
matic paralysis.  The  upper  lid  is  then  pulled  up,  and  the  eye  consequently  is  wider 
open  than  its  fellow.  On  the  contrary,  in  an  advancement,  in  which  the  tendon  of 
the  superior  rectus  and  with  it  the  fascial  bands  are  brought  forward,  the  upper  lid  is 
carried  forward  too,  and  the  eye  is  1  or  2  mm.  less  open  than  its  fellow.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  not  due  to  division  of 
its  tendon;  the  relaxed  muscle  allows  the  lid  to  droop  somewhat,  especially  when  the 
eyes  are  carried  up. 

The  lower  lid  is  carried  down  not  only  by  its  weight,  but  also  by  the  action  of  the 
musculus  tarsalis  inferior  (supplied  by  the  sympathetic)  and  by  a  shp  which  runs  from 
the  tendon  of  the  inferior  rectus  directly  to  the  tarsus.  Hence,  when  the  inferior  rectus 
pulls  the  eye  down  it  depresses  the  lower  Ud  at  the  same  time,  and  henoe  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  superior  rectus,  a  complete  tenotomy  of  the  inferior  rectus  makes  the  palpe- 
bral fissure  wider  and  an  advancement  of  this  muscle  makes  the  palpebral  fissure 
narrower. 

Hy  expansions  from  their  tendons  the  external  and  internal  recti  also  act  upon 
the  lids;  so  tliat  when  the  eye  is  turned  outward  the  outer  canthus  is  pulled  out- 
ward, and  when  the  eye  is  turned  inward  the  inner  canthus  is  pulled  back  and  in 
(Dwight).— D.] 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  upper  lid  arise  from  two  arterial  arches,  the  arcus  tarseus 
superior  and  inferior  (as  and  at.  Fig.  46),  which  run  along  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  tarsus.  From  them  fine  twigs  are  given  off  to  all  parts  of  the  Ud.  The  most 
vascular  portions  are  the  free  border  of  the  hd  and  the  conjunctiva. 

The  veins  of  the  lids  are  still  more  numerous  and  of  wider  cahber  than  the  arteries. 
They  form,  Ix^neath  the  upper  and  lower  retrotarsal  folds,  a  dense  plexus,  which  even 
in  the  living  subject  can  be  seen  in  this  situation  shining  through  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  fornix  when  the  lid  is  everted.  The  veins  of  the  lids  in  part  empty  into  the  veins 
of  the  forehead,  in  part  into  the  branches  supplying  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  latter 
set ,  in  order  to  reach  to  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  must  p)aSvS  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbic- 
ulariM.  Hence,  permanent  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  such  as  occurs  in  blepharo- 
Hpasm,  may  lead  to  engorgement  of  the  veins,  and  consequently  to  opdema  of  the  lids, 
a  result  which,  in  fact,  we  very  frccjuently  observe,  especially  in  children  with  con- 
junctivitis cczematosa  and  coincident  blepharospasm. 

'i'lie  lymphatic  i^esseU  of  tlie  lids  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  conjunctiva.  Fur- 
thennoro,  lymph  spaces  of  larger  size  (periacinous  spaces)  are  found  about  the  acini 
of  the  Meibomian  ghinds.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  tlie  lids  nm  to  the  lympliatic 
gland  situated  in  front  of  the  ear,  which,  consc(iuently,  is  often  found  to  be  swollen 
in  affections  of  tlie  conjunctiva  (particularly  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  and  acute 
l)lennorrh(ra). 

That  |Mirt  of  the  corneal  and  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  which  ordinarily  is  not 
covohmI  by  the;  lids  is  called  the  inter fMilpehral  zone.  Since  in  this  situation  the  eyeball 
is  dcprivcMl  of  the  protection  of  the  lids,  it  is  particularly  exposed  to  many  sorts  of 
<lisonl(?rs,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  its  situation.  This  situation  changes 
according  to  circumstances,  and  in  the  following  way:  1.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  look- 
ing tlic  int(TpaliM'f)ral  zone  comprises  tlie  entire  cornea,  with  tiie  exception  of  its  extreme 
uj)iHT  part,  and  coinpris<^s  also  a  corresponding  large  triangular  area  of  the  conjunctiva 
on  lM)th  sides  of  the  cornea.  2.  When  the  eyes  are  a  little  screwed  together — e.  g.. 
when  w(^  an»  walking  in  the  face  of  the  wind  or  rain  or  in  the  midst  of  smoke — the 
interpal|M*l)ral  zone  dirninisiies  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  is  depressed  so  as  to  occupy 
the  lower  half  of  tlie  cornea.     The  lower  lid  is  raised  a  little  and  covers  the  extreme 
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lower  part  of  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  lid  droj)s  a  good  deal,  so  that  its  border  lies 
only  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  cornea.  Then  the  interpalpebral  zone  forms  upon 
the  cornea  a  zone  from  4  to  6  mm  in  breadth  which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  lower  part,  and  with  which  there  is  con- 
nected on  either  side  a  very  small  triangle  of  scleral  conjunctiva.  The  interpal- 
pebral zone  as  thus  defined  is  the  part  which  more  than  any  other  is  constantly  exposed 
to  external  injuries.  Hence,  in  many  men  we  find  this  portion  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva 
somewhat  injected  all  the  time,  and  later  on  in  life  we  find  it  occupied  by  the  Pinguec- 
ula. In  this  spot  are  developed  pterygium,  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  xerosis 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  In  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  this  division  of 
the  latter  is  frequently  distinguished  by  being  somewhat  more  swollen  than  the  rest, 
or  it  may  even  protrude  into  the  palpebral  fissure  under  the  form  of  a  transversely 
placed,  very  oedematous  swelling.  3.  When  "the  eye  is  turned  upward  in  sleep  the  inter- 
p)alpebral  zone,  in  case  the  lids  are  not  completely  closed,  is  displaced,  so  as  to  occupy 
mainly  the  scleral  conjunctiva  beneath  the  cornea,  and  at  most  the  extreme  lower 
portion  of  the  latter.  Affections  within  the  confines  of  the  interpalpebral  zone  as  thus 
defined  are  found  when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  kept  open  during  sleep,  and  hence  mainly 
in  lagophthalmus,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  beneath  the  cornea  is  found  injected  or 
oedematous,  and  in  which,  when  the  affection  is  of  greater  extent,  the  lowermost  di- 
vision of  the  cornea  also  suffers  damage.  The  same  turning  upward  of  the  eyeball 
that  occims  in  sleep  takes  place  also  when  one  winks  because  of  the  approach  of  any- 
thing endangering  the  e3re,  for  which  reason  injuries  by  bums  and  caustic  substances 
affect  principally  the  extreme  lower  portion  of  the  cornea. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Skin  of  the  Lids. 

107.  In  the  skin  of  the  lids  we  find  almost  all  those  diseases  which 
appertain  to  the  skin  in  general.  With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  ref- 
erence must  be  made  to  the  text-books  on  skin  diseases.  In  this  place 
only  such  affections  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  will  be  considered  as  are  of 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lids,  or  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  latter,  present  some  special 
features  in  their  course  and  their  result. 

1.  Exanthemata. 

Among  the  acute  exanthemata  erysipelas  requires  special  mention. 
If  this  attacks  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  lids  participate  very  markedly 
in  the  inflammation,  so  that  they  are  very  greatly  swollen,  and  the 
patient  for  several  days  together  can  not  open  his  eyes.  When  the 
swelling  and  infiltration  are  specially  marked,  the  skin  of  the  lids  be- 
comes gradually  discolored  and  blackish,  and  at  length  to  a  large  extent 
gangrenous  (erysipelas  gangrsenosum).  Not  infrequently  the  erysipel- 
atous process  penetrates  under  the  guise  of  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion into  the  deeper  parts,  so  that  abscesses  are  produced  in  the  lids 
or  even  in  the  orbit  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  implication  of  the  optic 
nerve  may  occur,  and,  by  transmission  of  the  suppuration  to  the  cranial 
cavity,  meningitis  may  take  place  and  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Herpes  zoster  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles  along  the  terminal  expansion  of  a  nerve.  Among  the 
cranial  nerves  the  trigeminus  is  the  one  in  whose  area  of  distribution 
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this  affection  occurs.  The  efBoreseences  are  then  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eye*  for  whirh  reasun  herpes  of  the  trigeminus  is  known  as  her- 
pes zoster  Ophthal  mi  CUB  or  zona  Ophthal  miea. 

Violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  trigeminus  usually  pre* 
cede  for  some  days  the  outbreak  of  herpes.  Then  the  exanthem  makes 
its  appearancei  with  aecompanjdng  febrile  syniptoms^vesiclesT  which 
for  the  most  part  are  arranged  in  groups^  starting  up  upon  the  reddened 
skin.    The  vesicles  most  frequently  occupy  the  region  of  distribution  of 
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the  first  branch  of  the  nerve,  so  that  they  are  found  upon  the  upper 
lidt  upon  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  scalp,  and  also  upon  the  nose  (Fig. 
286).  When  the  district  supplied  by  the  second  branch  of  the  trigemi- 
nus is  affected,  the  vesicles  are  situated  upon  the  lower  Hd^  over  the 
superior  maxillary  region  as  far  down  as  the  upper  lip,  and  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  malar  bone.  Sometimes  the  terminal  expansions  of  both 
branches  are  affected  simultaneously,  while  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the 
region  of  the  third  branch  to  be  involved.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  exanthem,  which  is  almost  always  confined  to  one  side,  that  the 
affection  of  the  skin  is  sharply  delimited  at  the  middle  line. 
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At  first  the  vesicles  contain  a  limpid  fluid,  which  soon  becomes 
cloudy  and  purulent,  and  finally  dries  up  into  a  crust.  If  this  is  re- 
moved, an  ulcer  is  found  beneath  it,  a  proof  that  the  suppuration  has 
penetrated  into  the  corium.  After  the  ulcer  heals,  cicatrices  remain 
which  are  visible  during  the  whole  life,  and  by  their  characteristic  ar- 
rangement render  it  possible  to  diagnosticate  the  previous  existence  of 
a  herpes  zoster  even  years  afterward.  By  this  formation  of  cicatrices 
the  vesicles  of  herpes  zoster  are  distinguished  from  those  of  herpes  fe- 
brilis,  in  which  the  epidermis  alone  is  detached  by  the  fluid,  so  that 
they  heal  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence  behind  (see 
page  197). 

The  affection  of  the  skin  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  an 
affection  of  the  eye,  consisting  either  of  a  keratitis  or  an  irido-cyclitis. 
By  the  presence  of  such  a  complication  the  prognosis  of  herpes  zoster 
is  rendered  essentially  worse. 

An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  located  either 
in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  itself  or  in  the  Gasserian  or  ciliary  ganglion, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus.  By  what  means  the 
inflammation  of  these  structures  is  produced  remains  in  most  cases 
unknown.  In  some  cases  herpes  has  been  seen  to  develop  as  a  result 
of  cold,  the  use  of  arsenic,  and  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  gas. 

The  treatment  of  herpes  zoster  is  purely  symptomatic.  We  avoid 
opening  the  vesicles,  as  by  doing  so  the  raw  surface  in  the  skin  would 
be  exposed  and  pain  would  be  excited.  To  prevent  this  we  sprinkle 
the  affected  spots  with  dusting  powder  (rice  starch)  which  causes  the 
vesicles  to  dry  up  into  crusts,  beneath  which  the  ulcers  can  heal  undis- 
turbed. The  affection  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  iris  is  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rules. 

Eczema  of  the  lids  occurs  both  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 
Acute  eczema  is  often  artificial,  i.  e.,  caused  by  the  application  of  sub- 
stances which  the  skin  does  not  tolerate,  such  as  tincture  of  arnica, 
blue  ointment,  adhesive  plaster,  etc. 

At  the  outset,  as  long  as  the  skin  is  simply  red  and  swollen,  the 
disease  looks  like  erysipelas,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact 
that  in  erysipelas  the  skin  is  infiltrated  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
and  hence  feels  much  thicker  and  firmer  than  in  eczema. 

Chronic  eczema  either  develops  from  an  acute  eczema  or  is  chronic 
from  the  start.  It  may  be  simply  one  of  the  evidences  of  an  eczema 
that  is  distributed  widely  over  the  body,  or  it  may  be  present  in  the 
lids  alone.  In  the  latter  case  it  usually  has  a  local  cause,  which  is  most 
often  a  wetting  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  with  the  tears  in  chronic  conjunc- 
tivitis, ectropion,  affections  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  etc.  In  these  cases 
often  only  the  lower  lid  is  attacked. 

Acute  eczema  is  treated  with  compresses  of  aluminum  acetate,  and 
washing  with  water  is  avoided.  Afterward  when  the  swelling  of  the 
skin  has  gone  down  ointments  are  indicated.     Of  these  we  select  either 
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diachylon  ointment  (Hebra)  or  ointments  made  with  zinc  oxide  or 
white  precipitate  (1  or  2  per  cent)  or  with  ichthyol  (5  per  cent).  The 
ointments  are  spread  thickly  on  pledgets  of  linen,  which  are  laid  on  the 
closed  lids  and  retained  there  by  a  bandage.  In  extensive  eczema  the  entire 
face  is  covered  with  a  linen  mask  smeared  with  ointment  on  the  inside. 

In  chronic  eczema  the  application  of  ointments  or  pastes  is  like- 
wise indicated,  and  the  skin  at  the  same  time  is  protected  by  them 
from  the  tears.  In  squamous  eczema  we  use  tar  ointments  and  for 
washing  the  lids  salicylic  spirit. 

Eczema  of  the  lids  is  especially  common  in  children,  particularly 
under  the  form  of  moist  eczema,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  cnista 
lactea  (milk  crust,  tetter).  It  forms  the  most  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  connection  between  eczema 
and  conjunctivitis  is  either  this,  that  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
causal  disease,  scrofula,  or  else  the  eczema  is  the  result  of  the  conjunc- 
tivitis. For,  as  the  latter  is  associated  with  profuse  lachrymation,  the 
lids  are  constantly  moistened  with  the  overflowing  tears,  and  hence 
become  eczematous.  Besides,  children  are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  so  that  all  the  parts  about  the  eye  are  wet  with 
the  lachrymal  fluid.  The  eczema  requires  treatment  both  on  its  own 
account  and  also  because  of  any  eczematous  conjunctivitis  that  may 
chance  to  be  present.  The  latter  is  cured  much  more  quickly  if  at  the 
same  time  the  eczema  of  the  skin  is  got  out  of  the  way — contrary 
to  the  popular  belief  which  is  disposed  to  take  the  opposite  view.  (We 
often  hear  the  complaint,  **The  eruption  which  the  physician  has  driven 
from  the  skin,  has  broken  out  in  the  eye''.)  The  treatment  in  this  case 
too  is  performed  by  means  of  the  ointments,  above  given.  Another 
efifective  method  of  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  5-  to  10- 
per-cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (see  page  112). 

Eczema  at  the  border  of  the  lid,  being  modified  by  the  peculiar 
anatomical  structure  of  the  region,  appears  under  a  special  form  and  will 
receive  separate  description  later  under  the   head  of  blepharitis  ciliaris. 

After  the  subsidence  of  herpes  zoster,  anomalies  in  the  function  of  the  trigeminus 
oft-en  remain;  ana»sthesia  or  neuralgia,  both  combined,  persisting  for  a  long  time 
in  the  area  suppHed  by  the  affected  branches.  The  cornea,  which  even  while  the  inflam- 
mation is  still  present  is  less  sensitive  than  normal,  usually  retains  this  condition  of 
diminished  sensibility  for  a  long  time.  The  two  following  plienomena  likewise  must 
Ikj  referred  to  alterations  in  the  nervous  influence:  .The  first  consists  in  the  abnormally 
low  tension  that  the  eyeball  frequently  shows  when  it  participates  in  the  inflammation; 
the  second  is  the  striking  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  skin  upon  the  affected  side, 
which  not  only  is  present  wliile  the  inflammation  is  recent,  but  often  last«  for  quite 
a  long  time  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  the  eye  is  implicated  only  in  those  cases  of  lierpes  zoster  ophthal- 
micus, in  which  tlie  naso-ciliary  branch  is  involved  (lIutchin.son).  The  disease  in  the 
eye  affects  either  the  cornea  or  the  iris. 

The  cornea  may  be  implicated  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  im- 
plicated through  the  breaking  out  upon  it  of  herpes  vesicles  from  which  quite  large 
ulcers  may  develop.  In  other  cases  deep  infiltrates  may  form  which  do  not  undergo 
purulent  disintegration,  but  are  very  slow  in  disappearing    (keratitis  profunda;    see 
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page  210).  The  cornea  may  also  be  affected  indirectly,  in  that  a  paralysis  of  the  trigem- 
inus remains,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  a  keratitis  neuroparalytica  is  set  up.  Then 
I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  herpes  was  comphcated  with  facial  paralysis,  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  latter,  a  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  developed.  Iritis  is  often  associated 
with  these  various  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and  iritis  and  irido-cycUtis  may  also  develop 
as  a  result  of  herpes  independently — i.  e.,  without  there  being  any  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  the  cornea  at  all.  Paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  also  occurs  in  consequence 
of  herpes  zoster. 

2.  Phlegmonous  Inflammations  of  the  Lids. 

Under  this  head  belong:  1.  Abscesses  of  the  lids.  These  originate 
most  frequently  after  injuries.  In  other  cases  the  affection  starts  from 
the  bones;  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lying  at  the 
root  of  it.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  scrofulous  children, 
in  whom,  moreover,  the  carious  diseases  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
frequently  referable  to  injury.  Lastly,  erysipelas  not  infrequently  gives 
rise  to  abscesses  of  the  lids  if  the  inflammation  penetrates  from  the 
skin  into  the  deeper  parts.  2.  FuruncleSy  which,  mainly  occur  in  the 
region  of  the  eyebrows.  3.  Anthrax  "pustule  (malignant  pustule).  This 
arises  through  a  transfer,  by  a  process  of  inoculation,  of  the  poison  of 
anthrax  (the  Bacillus  anthracis)  from  animals  affected  with  anthrax 
to  man.  It  is  hence  most  frequently  found  in  those  persons  who  have 
to  do  with  animals  or  the  products  obtained  from  them — e.  g.,  in  host- 
lers, shepherds,  graziers,  butchers,  tanners,  and  furriers.  In  the  Vienna 
clinics  most  of  these  patients  come  from  Hungary.  The  disease  some- 
times terminates  fatally. 

The  symptoms  of  the  phlegmonous  processes  in  the  lids  are  marked 
inflammatory  codema  and  indurated  infiltration  in  the. skin  of  the  lid 
or  beneath  it.  With  this  are  associated  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  front  of  the  ear  and  near  the  lower  jaw,  and  fever  and  pros- 
tration. In  the  after-course  of  the  disease  disintegration  of  the  infil- 
trated portion  of  the  skin  takes  place,  or,  if  the  case  is  one  of  abscess, 
softening  of  the  infiltrate  sets  in,  with  escape  of  the  pus  externally  by 
its  breaking  through  the  skin.  Not  infrequently  extensive  gangrene 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  occurs.  The  result  of  this  is  cicatricial  shrink- 
ing of  the  lid  in  the  course  of  healing  and  its  consequent  contraction, 
so  that  lagophthalmus  or  ectropion  is  produced.  In  both  erysipelas 
and  malignant  pustule  it  is  not  uncommon  for  both  lids  to  be  affected 
by  the  destructive  process.  This  latter  presents  the  peculiarity  that 
even  when  it  is  of  great  extent  it  leaves  exempt  the  free  borders  of  the 
lids  together  with  the  cilia  that  they  bear.  This  exemption  is  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  of  all  portions  of  the  lids  the  free  border 
is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  hence  less  readily 
falls  a  prey  to  necrosis.  The  preservation  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  those  cases  in  which  a  plastic  opera- 
tion upon  the  lids  afterward  becomes  necessary,  since  the  border  of  the 
lid  can  be  used  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the. implanted  flap. 
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In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  orbital  margin,  the  suppuration 
often  occurs  without  inflammatory  symptoms  of  any  account  and  under 
the  guise  of  a  cold  abscess. 

Treatment  follows  the  general  rules  of  surger>'.  In  abscesses  of  the 
lids  an  incision  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  (that  is,  as  soon  as 
we  are  able  to  make  the  diagnosis),  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  suppuration  into  the  deeper  parts  (orbit  and  meninges).  How- 
ever, in  cold  abscesses  we  may  first  make  the  attempt  to  cure  the  abscess 
together  with  the  lx)ne  lesion  by  aspirating  the  pus  with  a  syringe  and 
then  injecting  some  iodoform  emulsion  into  the  abscess  cavity.  When 
the  skin  of  the  lids  is  destroyed  by  inflammation,  it  is  our  business  to 
strive  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
lids  due  to  cicatrization.  In  large  losses  of  substance  in  the  lids  it  is 
l>est  to  refresh  the  edges  of  the  two  lids  in  isolated  spots  and  unite 
them  by  sutures.  As  long  as  the  palpebral  fissure  is  kept  closed  in  this 
way,  lagophthalmus  can  not  develop,  and  the  cicatrix  that  forms  is 
broader.  It  is  also  advisable  in  such  cases  to  graft  bits  of  skin  upon 
the  granulating  surface  of  the  injured  lids.  In  order  not  to  endanger 
the  result  by  a  secondary  shrinking  of  the  newly  formed  cicatrix,  the 
lids  that  have  been  thus  artificially  united  are  not  separated  again 
until  some  months  after  the  cicatrization  has  been  completed.  If  in 
spite  of  these  measures,  such  a  considerable  contraction  takes  place, 
that  lagophthalmus  or  ectropion  is  caused  by  it,  the  skin  which  has 
been  destroyed  must  be  replaced  by  blepharoplasty. 

3.   Ulcers  of  the  Skin  of  the  Lids, 

Ulcers  are  produced  partly  as  the  result  of  injuries  (bums,  the  action 
of  caustic  sul;stances,  and  contusion),  partly  spontaneously.  Among 
ulcers  of  the  latter  kind  are  scrofulous,  lupous,  and  syphilitic  ulcers. 
In  children  scrofulous  ulcers  are  found  not  infrequently  in  conjunction 
with  caries  of  the  adjacent  bone.  Lupus  is  likewise  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  lids,  usually  migrating  to  them  from  the  neighboring  re- 
gions (nose  or  cheek).  From  the  lids  it  may  pass  over  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  even  to  the  eyeball;  and  so,  when  lupus  of  the  face  has  lasted 
for  a  lon^  time,  consideral)Ie  changes  in  the  lids  and  eyeball  are  often 
found,  which  may  even  produce  complete  blindness. 

The  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  lids  are  (»ither  examples  of  initial  sclero- 
sis or  disintegrating  p:umniata.     Soft  chancre  also  occurs  on  the  lids. 

Arnont?  tlio  ulccra  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  must  also  he  mentioned  vaccine  lUcers. 
Tlie  way  in  which  they  develop  is  that  by  some  carelessness  secretion  is  carried  from 
ehihlren's  vaccine  pustules  to  the  lids.  They  are  found  most  frequently  in  women 
whose  cliihlren  have  been  vaccinated  a  sliort  time  before.  Tliey  form  pretty  large, 
very  eoat<Ml  ulcers,  wliich  are  situated  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  are  accompanied 
l)y  <'onsiderabl(»  (rdema  of  tlie  lids  and  even  of  the  conjunctiva.  To  these  symptoms 
an»  a<ldc'd  swehing  of  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes  also  fever 
(cf.  pages   I2'2  an<l   1S7). 
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(Edeha  of  the  Lids. — (Edema  of  the  lids  is  of  course  not  a  disease  but  only 
a  symptom,  yet  as  such  it  is  so  frequent  and  at  the  same  time  so  conspicuous  that  it 
deserves  quite  a  detailed  description.  Its  development  is  favoi]pd  to  an  imusual  degree 
by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lid  (see  page  544):  hence  it  is  found  not  only  in 
connection  with  every  violent  inflammation  of  the  lids  themselves  or  of  the  neighboring 
parts,  but  also  in  consequence  of  simple  venous  congestion  or  an  altered  state  of  the 
i)lood.  In  the  former  case  we  are  dealing  with  inflammatory  cedema  (oedema  calidum), 
in  the  second  case  with  a  non-inflammatory  cedema  (oedema  frigidum).  As  long  as  the 
oedema  is  on  the  increase,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  found  to  be  smooth  and  tense;  but  as 
soon  as  the  oedema  begins  to  decrease,  this  is  at  once  made  manifest  by  the  formation 
of  minute  wrinkles  in  the  skin  of  the  lid — a  phenomenon  which  is  therefore  of  value 
as  affording  evidence  that  the  process  has  already  passed  its  acme. 

(Kdema  of  the  lids  often  causes  the  patient  more  alarm  than  does  the  lesion  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because  he  can  not  open  the  swollen  eye,  and  hence  can  not 
see  with  it.  And  for  the  less  experienced  physician  marked  oedema  presents  difiiculties, 
inasmuch  as  it  hinders  the  accurate  inspection  of  the  eyeball.  If,  in  consequence, 
the  phj'sician  gets  but  a  transient  view  of  the  eye,  or  no  view  at  all,  he  may  easily  make 
a  false  diagnosis,  and  may  cause  the  patient  great  anxiety  for  what  is  perhaps  an  insig- 
nificant affection.  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  practitioner,  therefore,  those  affections 
which  are  associated  with  oedema  of  the  lids  will  be  enumerated  in  the  following  lines, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms  will  be  given  from  which  the  diagnosis  can  he 
made. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  lids  sufficiently  in  spite  of  the  oedema, 
for  which  purpose  we  may  with  advantage  use  Desmarre's  elevator  (see  Fig.  1),  espe- 
cially in  t  he  presence  of  marked  swelling  or  violent  blepharospasm.  We  then  see  whether 
the  conjunctiva  is  free  from  redness,  and  the  eyeball  itself  is  normal,  not  protruding, 
and  freely  movable;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  morbid  changes  can  be  made  out 
to  exist  in  these  parts. 

(a)  Upon  Separating  the  Lids  the  Deeper  Parts  appear  Normal, 

It  is  necessary  first  to  determine  whether  what  we  have  before  us  is  an  inflam- 
matory or  a  non-inflammatory  oedema.  The  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  the  redness,  the  increased  temperature,  and  not  infrequently  also  by  the  sensitive- 
ness to  touch.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  inflammatory  adema.  In 
order  to  find  out  what  affection  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we  now  try  to  ascertain  whether 
in  palpating  the  swollen  part  we  do  not  come  upon  some  one  spot  which  is  distinguished 
by  greater  induration  and  special  painfulness. 

1.  If  such  a  spot  is  found  close  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  we  are  usually  dealing 
with  a  hordeolum.  In  the  very  inception  of  this  affection  nothing  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms  are  noticeable.  But,  in  the  days  immediately  following,  a  yellow- 
ish point  of  discoloration  is  discovered  either  between  the  cilia,  or,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Meibomian  stye,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid. 

2.  If  the  indurated  and  sensitive  spot  occupies  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  our 
first  thought  must  Iw  of  an  acute  dacryocystitis.  This  diagnosis  is  confirmed  if,  upon 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  pus  is  evacuated  from  the  puncta,  or  if 
the  patient  says  that  epiphora  has  for  a  long  time  preceded  the  inflanmiation.  To 
be  sure,  a  furuncle  or  a  periostitis  may  also  develop  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  but  these  cases,  in  comparison  with  the  frecjuently  occurring  dacryocystitis,  are 
extremely  rare. 

:i.  In  wdema  of  the  lids  due  to  a  furuncle  or  a  malifftiant  pustule  there  is  felt,  con- 
trary to  what  takes  place  in  erysipelas,  a  circumscrilwd,  indurated,  and  painful  nodule 
of  considerable  extent  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself;  while,  if  the  infiltration  lies  deep 
in  the  tissues,  we  are  dealing  with  a  commencing  abscei<ts  of  the  lid.  In  f)eru  stitis  of 
the  margin  of  the  orl)it  the  latter  can  1»  felt  through  the  oedematous  lid,  and  it  is  then 
found  to  l)e  not  sharp,  but  thickened  and  enlarged,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
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4.  In  erysipelas  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lid  are  uniform.  The  skin  itself 
when  grasped  between  the  fingers  feels  thicker  and  harder;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
circumscribed  infiltration  is  absent.  The  swelling,  as  a  rule,  occupies  both  lids  and 
also  extends  to  the  neighboring  parts;  and  when  we  have  had  the  case  imder  obflerva- 
tion  for  some  time,  we  can  see  that  the  swelling  migrates.  If  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
flammation an  induration  develops  which  can  be  felt  to  be  deeply  seated,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  process  has  penetrated  into  the  deeper  tissues,  and  that  an  abscess  of  the 
lid  is  forming. 

Cases  of  erysipelas  sometimes  occur  which  are  very  slight  in  intensity  and  extent, 
and  present  correspondingly  insignificant  inflammatory  symptoms.  Then  only  the 
lids  themselves,  and  perhai)6  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  too,  are  swollen;  these  parts 
are  not  tense  but  of  doughy  consistence,  and  are  scarcely  reddened;  and  fever  and  pain 
are  absent.  The  swelling  disappears  within  a  few  days,  and  the  skin  then  peels  off, 
but  it  may  also  liappen  that  the  doughy  swelling  lasts  for  weeks  or  even  months — 
a  condition  of  things  that  the  dermatologists  call  by  the  name  of  erysipelas  perstans. 
Such  light  cases  of  erysipelas  usually  recur,  and  thus  acquire  a  resemblance  to  the 
cases  of — 

5.  Recurrent  neurotic  CBdema  of  the  lids.  In  this  a  very  marked  oedematous  swell- 
ing of  the  lids — a  swelling,  however,  which  is  usually  free  from  redness — suddenly 
makes  its  appearance,  and  then  very  rapidly — often  within  a  few  hours — disappears 
again.  Frequently  there  are  associated  with  it  similar  cedematous  swellings  in  other 
parts  of  the  body — e.  g.,  on  the  lips,  the  trunk,  or  the  extremities,  more  rarely  in  the 
larynx  or  pharynx.  These  transient  attacks  of  oedema  are  referred  to  temporary 
disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  vessels  (angioneuroses),  and  are  allied  to  urti- 
caria.   They  occur  most  frequently  in  women,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  menses. 

6.  Acute  eczema  of  the  lids  is  often  associated  with  marked  oedema  of  the  latter, 
and  in  the  first  few  days  of  its  development  may  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  an 
erysipelas. 

Chronic  eczema  squamosum  often  also  causes  a  moderate  oedema  of  the  lids  in 
old  people  the  skin  of  whose  lids  is  lax,  and  it  is  then  readily  overlooked  because  the 
skin  affection  often  manifests  itself  only  by  an  insignificant  roughness  of  the  surface 
when  stroked  with  the  finger — the  roughness  being  due  to  the  slight  desquamation. 

7.  CFdcma  of  the  lid  due  to  traumatism  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  extensive 
hemorrhagic  sufTusion  of  the  lid,  and  from  this  fact  can  readily  be  recognized.  If 
oedema  of  the  lid  develops  in  consequence  of  the  sting  of  an  insect,  it  is  easy  to  make 
the  diagnosis  when  we  are  able  to  discover  the  site  of  the  sting. 

Xon-infiammatorij  oedema  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  oedema, 
as,  for  example,  in  heart  disease,  in  hydraemia,  and  in  nephritis.  Not  infrequently 
the  lids  are  the  very  first  part  of  the  body  in  which  these  varieties  of  oedema  show 
themselves,  and  thus  give  warning  of  the  causal  disease.  In  such  cases  the  oedema 
of  the  lids  soinctiincs  appears  under  the  guise  of  flying  oedema  (oedema  fugax) — i.  e., 
it  comes  suddenly  and  disappears  again  within  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours,  only 
to  return  after  a  short  interval  of  time. 

A  variety  of  (pdenia  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  inflammatory 
and  the  non-inflaniniatory  kinds,  is  that  which  is  observed  in  connection  with  blepharo- 
spasm tlmt  has  lasted  a  long  time  (especially  in  children  with  conjunctivitis eczematosa). 
This  chiefly  affects  the  upper  lid,  and  is  mainly  referable  to  the  compression  of  the 
palpel)ral  veins  by  the  contracted  orbicuhiris  (sec  page  552). 

(b)  Upm  Separating  the  Lids  Changes  are  found  in  the  Conjunctiva  or  Eyeball. 

1.  Among  affections  of  the  conjunctiva ,  those  a.ssociatcd  with  oedema  of  the  lids 
are  acute  blennorrlicra  and  diphtheria,  less  frequently  a  violent  catairh,  or,  as  above 
stated,  a  ccjnjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  conjunctiva  and  from  the  charact^ir  of  the  secretion. 

2.  \'i()lcnt  inflatnmatuffis  in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  lead  to  oedema  of  the  lids; 
severe  irido-cyclitis  and  acute  glaucoma  doing  so  to  a  less  extent,  panophlhalmitis 
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to  a  more  considerable  degree.  In  the  latter  disease,  as  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  Chemosis 
is  also  present.  A  confusion  between  the  two  diseases  can,  however,  be  readily  avoided; 
since  in  panophthalmitis  the  purulent  secretion  in  the  conjunctiva  is  wanting,  while 
a  purulent  exudate  is  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  (in  the  anterior  chamber  or  in 
the  vitreous).  An  important  differential  sign  is  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and 
the  consequent  diminution  in  its  mobility  in  panophthalmitis,  symptoms  which  are 
never  present  in  acute  blennorrhoea. 

3.  Tenonitis f  orbital  celliUitis,  and  thrombosis  of  the  caverrums  sinus  share  with 
panophthalmitis  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lids,  Chemosis,  and  protrusion  and 
inmiobility  of  the  eyeball.  These  affections  might  hence  be  confounded  with  each 
other  and  with  panophthalmitis.  From  the  latter,  however,  they  are  at  once  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  in  all  three  the  eyeball  itself,  except  for  the  oedema  of  the 
conjunctiva,  looks  normal  in  its  anterior  portion,  while  in  panophthalmitis  the  suppu- 
ration in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  visible.  For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the 
three  affections  first  named,  see  §  132. 

A  tumor  developing  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  may  also,  along  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball,  cause  oedema  of  the  lid  due  to  congestion.  In  this  case,  however,  in- 
flanunatory  concomitants  are  either  slight  or  are  absent  altogether. 


Mortification  of  the  Slcin  of  the  Lids. — ^This  occurs  imder  two  forms,  dry  morti- 
fication (necrosis),  and  moist  mortification  associated  with  putrefaction  {gangrer^). 
Mortification  develops  from  (1)  intense  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself.  This 
is  most  frequently  the  case  in  erysipelas  and  also  in  anthrax;  and,  very  rarely  indeed, 
mortification  occurs  in  variola.  (2)  Severe  inflanmiation  of  the  structures  situated 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (in  phlegmons) 
and  even  the  conjunctiva  itself  (in  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  and  diphtheria).  Cases 
of  the  latter  kind  are  extremely  rare,  but  I  have  actually  seen  all  four  lids  become 
gangrenous  in  a  child  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  child  not  only  escaped  with 
its  life,  but  even  partly  regained  its  sight.  (3)  Occlusion  of  the  vessels  of  the  lid  by 
embolism  (in  pyaemia  and  sei)sis)  or  thrombosis  (in  exhausting  diseases).  (4)  Infection 
of  p)eculiar  character  (hospital  gangrene,  noma).  (5)  Traumatisms,  such  as  crushing, 
burning,  corrosion,  and  freezing  (from  too  prolonged  application  of  iced  compresses). 


Dystrophy  of  the  Slcin  of  the  Lids. — In  old  age  the  skin  of  the  lids  loses  its 
elasticity  and  becomes  wrinkled  and  lax.  To  a  less  extent  this  loss  of  firmness  also 
affects  the  facia  tarsoorbitahs  that  lies  beneath  the  skin.  In  that  case  this  fascia  and 
the  skin  with  it  are  pushed  forward  by  the  orbital  fat,  especially  in  fat  persons.  Thus 
develops  the  well-known  baggy  bulging  of  the  lower  eyehds,  which  is  commonly  re- 
garded by  its  possessor  as  an  inflammatory  swelling  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  "tear 
bags.''  In  the  upper  hd  it  is  especially  the  skin  over  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  that 
protrudes  in  this  hernia-like  fashion. 

A  relaxed  condition  of  the  skin,  which  occurs  in  young  persons  as  well  as  old  is 
the  ptosis  adiposa  of  Sichel,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  covering  fold  of  the 
upper  lid  is  of  unusual  size,  so  as  to  hang  down  over  the  free  border  of  the  lid  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  this  enlargement  was 
caused  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  covering  fold,  for  which  reason  the 
name  of  ptosis  adiposa  was  given  to  it.  Its  true  cause,  however,  is  that  the  bands  of 
fascia  connecting  the  skin  with  the  tendons  of  the  levator  and  with  the  upper  margin 
of  the  orbit  are  not  rigid  enough;  consequently  the  skin  is  not  properly  drawn  up 
when  the  lid  is  raised,  but  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  flabby  pouch  (Hotz). 

A  condition  differing  from  ptosis  adiposa  is  blepharochqlasis  (j(a/.aaic,  relaxation). 
In  this  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid  becomes  so  thin  that  it  lies  in  countless  little  wrinkles, 
and  looks  like  rumpled  tissue  paper.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  numerous 
small  superficial  veins,  it  acquires  a  red  appearance.  In  consequence  of  its  relaxation 
and  the  looseness  of  its  attachment  it  hangs  down  like  a  pouch;  while  the  border  of 
36 
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the  lid  itself  is  scarcely  lower  than  usual.  This  change  occurs  in  cases  in  which  there 
have  been  frequent  antecedent  oedematous  swellings  of  the  Hd  (e.  g.,  it  occurs  after 
lecurrent  neurotic  oedema  of  the  lid,  see  page  560),  as  a  result  of  which  the  skin  ia 
stretched  and  loses  its  elasticity. 

Except  for  the  disfigurement  they  cause,  neither  ptosis  adiposa  nor  blepharo- 
chalasis  entails  any  disagreeable  symptoms.  They  can  be  removed  by  ablating  the 
excess  of  skin,  and  attaching  the  skin  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  by  Hotz's  oper- 
ation, so  as  to  prevent  its  drooping  (see  section  on  Operations,  §  168). 

Elephantiasis  affects  the  lids  under  the  form  of  a  monstrous  thickening,  especially 
pronounced  in  the  upper  lid  w^hich  hangs  down  over  the  lower  and  upon  the  cheek, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  can  not  be  raised,  and  thus  renders  vision  with 
the  eye  so  covered  impossible.  Elephantiasis  usually  develops  as  a  result  of  repeated 
inflammations  of  the  lids.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the  skin  to  a  sufficient 
extent  for  the  lid  to  regain  approximately  its  normal  dimensions. 

Under  the  name  of  chromidrosis*  is  denoted  that  rare  affection  in  which  the  sweat 
from  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  colored.  As  a  result  of  it  blue  spots  come  out  upon  the  lids, 
which  can  easily  be  wiped  away  with  a  cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  oil,  although 
in  a  short  time  they  make  their  appearance  again.  This  disease  is  said  to  occur  espe- 
cially in  women.  A  large  number  of  the  known  cases  must  probably  be  referred  to 
simulation — i.  e.,  to  the  intentional  application  of  some  blue  coloring  matter  to  the  lids. 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Border  of  the  Lids. 

108.  The  free  border  of  the  lid  is  simply  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  lid, 
which,  however,  is  distinguished  by  many  anatomical  peculiarities,  such 
as  its  cilia  with  their  hair  follicles  and  glands,  its  particularly  abundant 
vascular  supply,  etc.,  so  that  its  diseases  bear  a  special  stamp.  Affections 
of  the  borders  of  the  lids  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases. 

Hypercemia  of  the  border  of  the  lid  manifests  itself  by  the  redden- 
ing of  it,  so  that  the  eyes  look  as  if  rimmed  with  red.  It  occurs  in  many 
people  in  consequence  of  insignificant  injurious  influences,  such  as  pro- 
longed weeping,  great  straining  of  the  eyes,  staying  in  vitiated  air,  a 
wakeful  night,  etc.  This  is  especially  true  of  persons  with  a  delicate 
skin,  who  at  the  same  time  have  a  light  complexion  and  blonde  or  red- 
dish hair.  In  many  of  these  persons  the  hyperaemia  of  the  lids  is  present 
all  the  time,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  their  whole  life.  With  respect  to 
the  troubles  that  it  causes,  and  also  with  respect  to  its  treatment,  the 
same  statements  hold  good  that  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  blepharitis. 

Inflarmnation  of  the  border  of  the  lids  (blepharitis  ciliaris  or  ble- 
pharo-adenitis  ^)    appears    under    the    two    following    principal    forms: 

1.  Blepharitis  squamosa.  In  this  the  skin  between  the  cilia  and  in 
their  vicinity  is  covered  with  small,  white  or  gray  scales  like  the  dan- 
druff upon  the  scalp,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  border  of  the  lids  looks 
as  through  strewn  with  bran.  If  the  scales  are  removed  by  washing,  the 
skin  beneath  them  is  found  to  be  hypera^niic  but  not  ulcerated.  Upon 
removing  the  scales,  some  cilia  usually  fall  out— a  proof  that  they  are 
less  firmly  attached  than  usual;  but,  as  their  follicles  are  not  injured, 
they  grow  again  afterward. 


*  From  3^p«M«,  color.  i«pto»<yi?,  sweating.  ,      .      *  .i.    vj 

♦  From  ßXtfttapov,  lid,  and  äiriv,  gland;    i.  e.,  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  lid. 
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A  sub-variety  of  blepharitis  squamosa,  which  is  of  less  frequent  oc- 
currence, appears  under  the  following  form:  The  border  of  the  lids  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts,  which  are  sometimes  rigid,  sometimes  flex- 
ible and  fatty  (like  wax  or  honey).  When  they  are  removed,  no  ulcers 
are  found  beneath  them,  but  simply  reddening  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The 
yellow  crusts  are  therefore  not  inspissated  pus,  but  simply  the  exces- 
sively abundant  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  has  solidified 
in  the  air  into  yellow  crusts. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa.  In  this  form  also  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts;  but,  after  washing  them  off,  we  find  not 
merely  a  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  but  ulcerative  processes  as  well.  Thus 
we  see  here  and  there  in  spots  small  yellow  elevations,  from  the  center 
of  which  rises  a  ciliuni.  These  are  little  abscesses,  which  have  originated 
from  suppuration  of  a  hair  follicle  and  of  the  sebaceous  gland  belonging 
to  it.  With  these  we  find  little  excavations — that  is,  ulcers  which  have 
been  formed  out  of  small  abscesses  that  have  opened.  Again,  in  other 
spots  we  notice  small  scars,  the  remains  of  similar  ulcers.  At  the  site 
of  the  scars  the  cilia  are  permanently  deficient,  because  their  hair  folli- 
cles have  been  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Since  new  hair  follicles  are 
constantly  being  transformed,  one  after  another,  into  abscesses,  the  row 
of  cilia,  when  the  process  has  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  becomes  more  and 
more  thinned  out;  the  cilia  that  are  still  present  are  arranged  in  separate 
groups,  which  for  the  most  part  are  glued  together  into  tufts  by  the 
dried  secretion.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa,  accordingly,  is  distinguished  from 
blepharitis  squamosa  by  its  deeper  situation  and  the  purulent  character 
of  the  inflammation.  It  is  hence  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  serious  of 
the  two  forms,  the  one  in  which  both  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
more  pronounced,  and  permanent  sequela),  particularly  destruction  of 
the  cilia,  remain. 

The  annoyance  suffered  by  the  patient  is  slight  in  the  lightest  cases 
of  blepharitis,  so  that  many  patients  visit  the  physician  more  on  account 
of  the  disfigurement  due  to  the  reddened  border  of  the  lids  than  on  ac- 
count of  any  distress  they  experience.  But  in  most  cases  the  patients 
are  annoyed  by  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  eyes,  which  water 
readily,  especially  during  work  and  in  the  evening,  are  sensitive  to  light, 
heat,  and  dust,  and  tire  quickly.  In  the  morning  the  lids  are  stuck  together. 

Blepharitis  is  distinguished  by  its  eminently  chronic  course,  which 
oftesn  extends  over  a  series  of  years.  In  young  patients  the  disease 
often  disappears  of  itself,  when  they  grow  up;  in  others  it  continues 
during  the  whole  life.  Proper  treatment  always  produces  considerable 
improvement,  or  even  effects  a  cure,  which  latter,  however,  is  in  most 
cases  not  lasting,  as  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  treatment  the  dis- 
ease usually  returns;  a  permanent  cure  is  obtained  in  only  a  few  cases. 

After  lasting  some  time  blepharitis  entails  a  series  of  sequelce^  which 
to  a  certain  extent  react  in  their  turn  upon  the  blepharitis  and  render 
it  worse.    These  are — 
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1.  Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh.  This  is  the  constant  concomitant 
of  blepharitis,  the  annoyance  produced  by  which  is  in  no  small  part  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa  leads  to  permanent  destruction  of  the  cilia. 
This  may  go  on  till  nearly  all  the  cilia  are  lost.  In  that  case  there  are 
found  upon  the  border  of  the  lid  a  few  scattered,  minute,  and  abortive 
hairs.  This  condition,  called  madarosiSf^  produces  marked  disfigure- 
ment. As  soon  as  all  the  cilia  have  been  destroyed,  the  blepharitis 
ceases  of  itself,  since  there  are  no  longer  any  hair  follicles  to  imdergo 
suppuration. 

3.  By  the  traction  produced  by  scars  which  remain  after  sup- 
piu^tion  of  the  hair  follicles,  neighboring  cilia  may  be  given  a  false 
direction,  so  as  to  turn  backward  toward  the  cornea  {trichiasis). 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  border  of  the  lid  may  develop  in  consequence 
of  its  being  constantly  congested  and  swollen  by  inflammation.  The 
lid  Is  then  found  to  be  thicker  and  more  misshapen  at  its  free  border, 
and  drooping  in  consequence  of  its  weight  (tylosis^).  This  change 
affects  mainly  the  upper  lid. 

5.  The  lower  lid  very  often  undergoes,  as  a  result  of  blepharitis,  a 
change  of  position  under  the  form  of  ectropion.  This  develops  in  the 
following  way:  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  scars,  the  conjunctiva 
is  drawn  a  little  forward  over  the  border  of  the  lid.  The  border  of  the 
lid  then  looks  as  if  it  had  a  rim  of  red  conjunctiva  about  it,  and  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  lid,  which  before  was  sharp,  is  now  rounded 
off,  and  can  no  longer  be  distinctly  made  out.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  of  form,  the  borders  of  the  two  lids  no  longer  fit  exactly  to  each 
other  when  the  latter  are  shut  together.  Furthermore,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  its  sharp  posterior  margin,  the  lid  is  no  longer  perfectly 
applied  to  the  eyeball,  and  a  shallow  groove  remains  between  the  eye- 
ball and  the  border  of  the  lid  (eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  In  com- 
mon with  the  border  of  the  lids,  the  puncta  are  also  turned  forward 
so  as  no  longer  to  dip  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis  Reversion  of  the  puncta). 
Thus  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  is  interfered  with, 
so  that  epiphora  develops.  A  portion  of  the  tears  runs  down  over  the 
lower  border  of  the  lid  upon  the  skin  of  the  latter,  which  because  of  this 
continual  wetting  becomes  reddened,  excoriated,  and  even  eczema- 
tous;  consequently  it  loses  its  pliability  and  becomes  gradually  con- 
tracted. In  this  way  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  eyeball,  so  that  an  ectropion  of  the  entire  lid  is  gradually  de- 
veloped from  the  eversion  of  its  border.  At  the  same  time  the  lachry- 
mation  also  constantly  increases,  and  this  in  turn  reacts  injuriously 
upon  the  blepharitis,  the  border  of  the  lid  being  irritated  to  the  point 
of  inflammation  by  the  tears  that  are  constantly  flowing  over  it. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  blepharitis  are  either  of  a  general  or  a 
local  nature. 

*  From  ßaBäy,  to  melt  away,  to  fall  off.        •  From  tvAo«,  a  callous  spot. 
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The  general  causes  lie  partly  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  partly 
in  external  injurious  influences.  In  the  first  category  are  to  be  men- 
tioned aniemia,  scrofula,  and  tuberculosis,  which  particularly  in  chil- 
dren and  young  people  furnish  a  frequent  cause  of  blepharitis.  When 
with  increasing  age  the  constitution  improves,  the  blepharitis  also  dis- 
appears. In  many  families  blepharitis  is  hereditary,  being  a  kind  of 
family  disease.  Among  external  injurious  influences  are  to  be  consid- 
ered all  those  which  are  known  to  be  also  causes  of  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh  (see  page  65).  Among  these  belong  vitiated  air,  smoke,  dust, 
heat  (for  example  in  the  case  of  stokers),  staying  up  late  at  night,  etc. 
Blepharitis  produced  by  general  causes  is  always  bilateral. 

Among  the  local  causes  of  blepharitis  the  most  frequent  are  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  (chronic  catarrh,  conjunctivitis  ecze- 
matosa,  and  trachoma)  and  epiphora.  The  latter  excites  inflammation 
of  the  border  of  the  lid  by  keeping  it  continually  wet.  The  epiphora 
may  be  caused  either  by  increased  secretion  of  tears  or  by  interference 
with  their  discharge  into  the  nose.  The  former  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which  is  characterized  by  profuse 
lachrymation.  Since  in  this  case  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  patient  act  both  at  the  same 
time  to  favor  the  development  of  blepharitis,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
w^hy  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  should  so  exceedingly  often  be  found 
combined  with  blepharitis. 

Epiphora  may,  however,  also  be  produced  by  interference  with  the 
conduction  of  tears,  as  a  result,  for  instance,  of  an  affection  of  the  lach- 
rymal sac;  in  this  case  the  blepharitis  is  found  only  in  that  eye  in  which 
the  affection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  exists.  Hence  the  rule  is  in  unilat- 
eral blepharitis  to  examine  the  lachrymal  sac  at  once,  just  as,  on  the 
contrary,  in  bilateral  blepharitis  we  shall  first  have  to  look  for  a  general 
condition  as  the  cause  of  it.  Other  causes  of  interference  with  the  con- 
duction of  tears,  and  hence  also  of  blepharitis,  are  imperfect  closure  of 
the  lids  due  to  ectropion,  to  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  to  congenital 
and  acquired  contraction  of  lids,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  blepharitis  must  take  account  both  of  the  causal 
indication  and  also  of  the  local  changes.  Regard  to  the  causal  indica- 
tion requires  the  improvement  of  the  patient's  constitution  and  of  the 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  he  lives.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
object  aimed  at  can  not  be  attained,  owing  to  external  circumstances. 
Local  causes  of  blepharitis,  such  as  lesions  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lachrymal  sac,  lagophthalnjus,  etc.,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  border  of  the  lids  themselves  oint- 
ments play  the  chief  part.  Their  action  is  to  be  principally  attributed 
to  the  fat  they  contain.  This  softens  the  scales  and  crusts  and  thus  fa- 
cilitates their  removal,  and  also  prevents  the  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of 
the  palpebral  glands;  it  renders  the  skin  more  pliable,  and  protects  it 
from  being  wet  by  the  overflowing  tears.     We  must,  therefore,  select 
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as  the  basis  of  the  ointment  a  soft  pliable  fat,  which  also  should  be  some- 
what hydrous  so  that  by  the  evaporation  of  its  water  the  ointment  may 
produce  a  refrigerant  action.  The  unguentum  emoUiens  [cold  cream] 
and  lanolin  fulfill  these  requirements;  the  latter  should  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  vaselin  to  make  it  more  pliable.  Of  medicaments 
added  to  the  ointments  the  mildest  are  boric  acid  (2  per  cent),  white 
precipitate  (1  or  2  per  cent),  and  ichthyol  (2  to  5  per  cent);  rather 
more  irritant  in  action  are  salicylic  acid,  resorcin,  and  yellow  precipi- 
tate (all  in  a  strength  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent).  The  way  to  apply 
the  lid  ointment  is  for  the  patient  to  rub  it  with  the  finger  on  the 
closed  interpalpebral  fissure  before  going  to  bed.  Before  he  does  this 
the  crusts  and  scales  that  stick  to  the  edge  of  the  lids  should  be  removed 
as  carefully  as  possible  by  washing  with  lukewarm  water  or  with  milk 
so  that  the  ointment  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  itself.  This 
cleansing  is  to  be  done  again  in  the  morning  after  washing  off  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ointment.  The  physician  must  insist  very  particularly 
upon  this  point,  since  the  act  of  cleansing  the  lids  is  often  painful,  and 


[Fio.  287. — CiLiUM  Forceps.— D.] 

hence,  especially  in  children,  is  frequently  not  performed  with  sufficient 
care.  When  by  means  of  this  treatment  we  have  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  border  of  the  lids  back  to  their  normal  state,  we  continue 
the  use  of  the  salve  for  some  time  longer,  as  otherwise  the  blepharitis 
will  very  soon  recur.  [A  serviceable  procedure  is  the  following.  Close 
the  eyes  gently.  Make  a  good  lather  with  any  good  soap  and  fill  the 
eyelashes  with  it  as  if  to  shave  them,  wash  the  eyelashes  with  a  damp 
cloth  held  between  thumb  and  finger,  and  stroke  them  out  so  as  to 
remove  all  lather,  scales,  and  loose  lashes.  When  the  lashes  are  clean, 
dry  them,  then  rul)  a  very  little  of  the  ointriient  (preferably  a  l»per- 
cent  ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury)  gently  into  the  roots  of  the 
lashes  and  edges  of  the  lids.  Wipe  off  all  excess  of  ointment.  Do  this 
twice  a  day  (cf.  also  page  567). — D.] 

In  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  the  oint- 
ment, the  abscesses  which  form  must  be  opened  every  day,  and  the  cilia 
that  project  from  them  must  be  epilated.  For  this  purpose  we  make 
use  of  the  ciliuni  forceps — that  is,  of  a  forceps  with  broad  rounded  ends. 
The  healing  of  the  ulcers  can  be  accelerated  by  touching  them  lightly 
with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Since  the  l)order  of  the  lids  is  simply  a  modified  portion  of  the  external  skin,  it 
would  l)e  proiK'r  to  consider  the  affections  of  it  from  tlie  dennatological  stand]X)int — 
that  is,  to  compare  them  with  analogous  affections  of  the  skin.     From  this  point  of 
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view  blepharitis  squamosa  might  be  regarded  as  seborrhcEa.  That  form  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  furfuraceous  scales  would  correspond  to  seborrhoBa  squamosa  or  seborrhoea 
sicca  of  the  skin,  which  we  most  frequently  observe,  under  the  guise  of  increased  forma- 
tion of  scales,  upon  the  scalp.  The  form  of  blepharitis  squamosa  which  is  character- 
ized by  yellow,  fatty  crust«,  is  probably  identical  with  the  seborrhoea  oleosa,  which  is 
likewise  found  upon  the  scalp,  particularly  in  children,  and  in  this  situation  is  known 
under  the  names  of  scurf  or  scaU.  In  blepharitis  ulcerosa  it  is  a  case  of  eczema,  which 
on  account  of  the  hairy  character  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  is  associated  with  suppuration 
of  the  hair  follicles,  such  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  hairy  portions  of  the  skin.  For, 
the  inflammation  creeps  from  the  epidermis  into  the  hair  follicle,  and  the  staphylococci, 
which  enter  the  gland  from  its  orifice,  are  what  cause  the  suppuration.  If  the  hair 
follicle  alone  suppurates,  the  small  pustules,  such  as  are  ordinarily  found,  develop  on 
the  margin  of  the  lid.  But  if  the  inflammation  makes  it«  way  from  the  interior  of  the 
hair  follicle  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  latter  also  suppurates,  a 
somewhat  larger  circumfollicular  abscess  is  formed.  This  corresponds  to  the  acne 
pustule  of  the  skin  and  when  occurring  on  the  lid  border  is  called  a  hordeoliun.  A 
genuine  sycosis  of  the  lid  border  (trichophytia)  abo  occurs,  although  very  rarely 
(Herzog). 

For  the  correct  diagnosis  of  blepharitis  the  crusts  covering  the  border  of  the  lid 
must  be  removed,  in  order  to  determine  the  state  of  the  skin  beneath  them.  If  the 
skin  beneath  the  crust«  is  normal,  we  are  not  dealing  with  blepharitis  at  all,  but  with 
a  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  dried  secretion  from  which  forms  the  yellow  crusts. 
In  blepharitis  the  skin  is  at  least  found  to  be  reddened  (in  blepharitis  squamosa),  or 
it  is  covered  with  ulcers  (in  blepharitis  ulcerosa).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers  the  skin 
of  the  palpebral  border  not  infrequently  is  thickened  by  hypertrophy  of  the  papilke, 
so  that  warty  excrescences  are  formed,  which  are  painful  and  bleed  readily,  and  which 
must  be  removed. 

In  the  treatment  of  blepharitis  the  mistake  is  very  frequently  committed  of  pre- 
scribing highly  irritant  ointments,  by  which  the  inflammation  is  simply  aggravated. 
I  therefore  prefer  the  1-per-cent  ointment  of  white  precipitate,  as  being  the  mildest 
of  all.  If  we  select  as  the  basis  of  the  ointment  the  unguentum  emolliens,  which  I 
regard  as  the  best  for  this  purpose,  we  must  take  care  that  the  ointment  is  prepared 
fresh  from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the  fat  would  become  rancid  and  cause  irritation. 
In  severe  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa  it  is  advisable  to  smear  the  ointment  thickly 
upon  a  pledget  of  linen  and  apply  it  overnight  to  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  bandage. 
In  this  way  the  ointment  acts  in  a  much  more  penetrating  way  than  if  it  were  merely 
smeared  upon  the  borders  of  the  lids.  This  procedure  is  particularly  indicated  when 
the  blepharitis  is  caused  by  congenital  shortness  of  the  lids,  because  here  the  closure 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  during  sleep  is  at  the  same  time  insured  (see  §  113). 

In  ol)stinate  blepharitis  squamosa  the  employment  of  tar  ointments  has  been 
recommended.  For  this  purpose  the  oleum  fagi  (or  oleum  rusci'),  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil,  is  prescribed,  and  this  mixture  is  applied  upon  the  borders  of  the 
shut  lids  at  night  by  means  of  a  brush;  or  pix  liquida  and  spiritus  vini,  equal  parts, 
are  brushed  over  the  borders  of  the  lids,  upon  which  the  solution  rapidly  dries  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  In  either  case,  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  the 
conjunctival  sac  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  would  greatly  irritate  it.  Many  people 
can  not  stand  the  tar  ointments  at  all,  on  account  of  the  great  irritation  they  produce. 
A  less  irritating  form  of  treatment  is  the  use  of  a  1-  to  2-per-cent  ointment  of 
resorcin  or  salicylic  acid,  which  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  the  tar  ointments. 

A  thing  that  works  well  is  to  have  the  edges  of  the  lids  carefully  washed  with  soap 
every  morning,  taking  for  this  purpose  either  tar  soap  or,  as  being  less  irritant,  one  of 
the  liquid  neutral  soaps  which  are  marketed  under  the  name  of  ophthalmic  soaps. 

In  many  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  particularly  if  tylosis  is  present  at  the  same 
time,  we  will  fail  to  accomplish  our  object  until  we  have  epilated  all  the  cilia.    We 


'  [Oleum  nisei,  empjrreumatic  oil  of  birch  (birch  tar). — D.] 
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do  this  in  several  sittings,  and  subsequently  also  remove  the  cilia  that  grow  in  after- 
ward, keeping  on  in  this  way  until  the  border  of  the  lid  once  more  looks  perfectly  nor- 
mal.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  cilia,  even  if  we  have  epilated  them  ever  so  often, 
will  ultimately  fail  to  grow  in  again.  For  the  tylosis  itself,  massage  of  the  lid,  with  the 
aid  of  the  wlüte-precipitate  ointment,  does  good  service.  This  acts  partly  by  exciting 
resorption,  partly  because  it  helps  to  remove  mechanically  the  contents  of  the  palpe- 
bral glands,  and  thus  prevents  their  occlusion. 

The  hair-follicle  mite,  Acarus  or  Demodex  folliculorum,  is  found  at  the  roots  of 
the  lashes,  especially  in  cases  of  blepharitis  with  honey-like  yellow  crusts.  By  the 
application  of  an  ointment  made  of  two  parts  of  balsam  of  Peru  mixed  with  six  parts 
of  fat,  the  acari  are  killed  and  by  this  means,  it  is  said,  the  blepharitis  is  cured 
(Raehlmann). 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  blepharitis  Ls  the  condition  called  Phthiriasis  palpe- 
brarum— i.  e.,  the  presence  of  crab  lice  (Phthirius  inguinalis  or  Pediculus  pubis)  upon 
the  eyelashes.  Here  the  borders  of  the  lids  look  strikingly  dark.  Upon  more  careful 
inspection  we  discover  as  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  the  black  nits  of  the  crab  lice 
sticking  fast  to  the  cilia;  sometimes,  too,  a  grown  specimen  is  found  lodged  between 
the  cilia.  The  disease,  which  is  rare  and  wliich  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  children 
causes  trouble  only  from  the  itching  it  produces.  It  is  easily  cured  by  means  of  blue 
ointment,  which,  when  rubbed  into  the  borders  of  the  lids,  kills  the  parasites. 

IIL  Diseases  of  the  Palpebral  Glands. 

109.  The  glands  which  here  come  under  consideration  are  the 
glands  of  the  hair  follicles  of  the  cilia  (Zeiss's  glands)  and  the  Mei- 
bomian glands.  The  affections  of  the  former  have  already  been  treated 
of  in  part  under  the  head  of  blepharitis,  a  disease  which  presents  a 
diffuse  inflammation  extending  over  the  whole  border  of  the  lid,  and 
in  which  the  hair  follicles  are  implicated.  To  be  distinguished  from 
this  is  the  isolated  inflammation  which  is  limited  to  one  or  a  few  of 
these  glands,  and  forms  an  independent  affection.  If  such  an  inflam- 
mation develops  as  an  acute  affection,  it  is  known  as  hordeolum  ;  if  as 
a  chronic  affection,  it  is  known  as  chalazion.  From  these,  again,  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  cases  of  simple  occlusion  of  the  glands  with 
inspissation  of  their  contents  but  without  inflammation — cases  which 
form  the  starting  point  of  the  infarcts  in  the  Meibomian  glands. 

1.  Hordeolum^  (Sty), 

There  are  a  hordeolum  externum  and  a  hordeolum  internum. 

Hordeolum  externum  [or  hordeolum  zeissianum]  is  produced  by 
suppuration  of  one  of  Zeiss's  glands.  There  is  first  noticed  an  inflam- 
matory oedema  of  the  affected  lid,  which  in  severe  cases  may  even 
extend  to  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.  Upon  careful  palpation  there  is  dis- 
covered in  the  swollen  lid  a  spot  which  is  distinguished  by  greater 
resistance  and  by  special  sensitiveness  to  touch.  It  lies  near  the  border 
of  the  lid,  and  corresponds  to  the  inflamed  gland.  In  the  next  day 
or  tw^o  the  swelling  at  this  spot  increases,  and  the  skin  over  it  grows 
red,  afterward  shows  a  yellowish  discoloration,  and  finally  perforates 


•  From  hordeum,  barley. 
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near  the  border  of  the  lids  with  a  discharge  of  pus.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  abate,  the  small 
abscess  cavity  soon  closes,  and  the  entire  process  comes  to  an  end.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  but  a  few  days,  the 
affection  itself  is  still  very  burdensome  to  the  patient  on  account  of  the 
pain,  which  is  often  considerable,  in  the  tense  and  greatly  swollen  lids. 
In  addition  to  this  many  persons  have  a  number  of  repeated  attacks. 

Hordeolum  irdernum  is  much  rarer  than  hordeolum  externum.  It 
consists  in  a  suppuration  of  one  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  is  hence 
also  called  hordeolum  meibomianum.  The  course  of  the  disease  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  same  as  that  of  the  hordeolum  externum;  but  as  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  larger  than  those  of  Zeiss,  and  are  enveloped  in 
the  firm  connective  tissue  of  the  tarsus,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  more  violent,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  the  pus  to  be  evacuated. 
The  pus  at  first,  as  long  as  it  is  shut  in  in  the  affected  glands,  appears 
upon  eversion  of  the  lid  as  a  yellowish  spot  shining  through  the  con- 
junctiva. Afterward  it  breaks  through  the  conjunctiva  or  is  discharged 
through  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  Perforation  through  the  skin  occurs 
only  as  an  exception,  in  contradistinction  to  hordeolum  externum,  in 
which  this  is  the  rule. 

Hordeolum  externum  and  internum  are  essentially  the  same  process 
— i.  e.,  they  are  both  an  acute  suppuration  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  for  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  modified  sebaceous  glands.  The  hor- 
deola are  analogous  to  acne  of  the  external  skin.  The  violent  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  and  particularly  the  marked  oedema,  which  distinguish  a 
hordeolum  from  ordinary  acne  pustules  of  the  skin,  are  caused  by  the 
peculiar  anatomical  structures  of  the  lids,  which  especially  predisposes 
the  latter  to  inflammatory  swelling. 

Hordeolum  is  found  principally  in  young  people,  particularly  if 
they  are  of  anaemic  or  scrofulous  constitution  and  at  the  same  time 
suffer  from  blepharitis.  The  latter,  by  causing  accumulation  of  scales 
and  crusts  upon  the  border  of  the  lids,  favors  the  multiplication  of  the 
bacteria  that  are  always  present  there,  and  which  can  thence  readily 
penetrate  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands.  An  additional  factor  is  the 
swelling  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  which  may  cause  occlusion  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glands. 

The  treatment  of  hordeolum  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  consists 
in  the  use  of  moist  warm  compresses,  which  are  applied  to  the  lids  in 
order  to  convert  the  hard  infiltrate  more  rapidly  into  pus.  When  the 
yellow  color  of  the  pus  is  visible  beneath  the  skin  or  the  conjunctiva, 
the  abscess  may  be  opened  by  a  small  incision,  and  thus  the  duration  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  shortened  by  several  days.  The  prime  means 
for  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  the  hordeolum  is  the  treatment  of  any 
blepharitis  that  may  be  present.  [Yellow  oxide  ointment  is,  hence,  a  use- 
ful'application  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  calx  sulphurata  given  every 
three  hours  in  doses  of  }  gr.  seems  to  abort  a  forming  hordeolum. — D.] 
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2.  Chalazion,^ 

Chalazion  is  a  chronic  affection  of  the  Meibomian  glands.     It  forms 
a  hard  swelling  which  develops  very  gradually  in  the  lid.     In  many 
cases  this  occurs  without  any  inflammatory  symptoms  whatever,  so  that 
the  swelling  is  not  noticed  by  the  patient  until  it  has  become  quite 
large.     In  other  cases,  however,  there  are  moderate  inflammatory  con- 
comitants,   which,   nevertheless,   are   insignificant  in   comparison    with 
those   which  accompany  a  hordeolum.     The  tumor  keeps   constantly 
enlarging  for  months  until  it  becomes  as  big  as  a  pea  or  bigger;   it  then 
bulges  the  skin  far  enough  forward  to  produce  a  perceptible  distortion 
of  the  lid.    Upon  palpating  the  tumor  we  can  make  out  that  it  is  pretty 
resistant,  and  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  tarsus,   while 
the  skin  lying  over  it  can  be  displaced  from  side  to  side.     Upon  evert- 
ing the  Ud  we  find  the  conjunctiva  over  the  tumor  reddened,  thick- 
ened, and  somewhat  protruding.    Later  on,  the  tumor  assumes  a  grayish 
look   as   seen   through   the   conjunctiva,   and   ultimately   the   latter  is 
perforated;  then  a  viscid,  rather  turbid  fluid  flows  out,  which  repre- 
sents the  central  softened  portions  of  the  tumor.     But  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  latter,  consisting  of  spongy  granulations,  remains  behind, 
for  which  reason  the  tumor  after  it  has  been  opened  does  not  at  once 
disappear  completely.     On  the  contrary,  it  diminishes  very  gradually 
in  size,  and  meanwhile  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  granulation  masses 
to  project  like  a  fungoid  growth  through  the  perforation  in  the  con- 
junctiva.    It  requires  months  more  for  the  tumor  to  disappear  com- 
pletely. 

Chalazion  shares  with  the  hordeolum  internum  its  situation  in  the 
Meibomian  glands,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  process. 
Hordeolum  is  an  acute  inflammation,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration 
and  is  over  in  a  few  days.  Chalazion  is  a  chronic  disease,  which  does 
not  lead  to  suppuration  Imt  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  and 
lasts  for  months  or  even  years. 

Chalazion  affects  adults  more  frequently  than  children.  Not  in- 
frequently several  chalazia  are  found  at  once  in  the  same  patient.  A 
chalazion  annoys  the  ]:)erson  who  lias  it  ])y  the  disfigurement  it  pro- 
duces, and  also  by  the  condition  of  irritation  which  it  keeps  up  in  the 
eye.  This  condition  of  irritation  is  partly  the  result  of  the  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  lids,  partly  the  result  of  the  mechanical  injury  done 
to  the  eyeball  by  the  uneven  and  bulging  conjunctiva  covering  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tumor. 

Treatment. — Quite  small  chalazia  are  best  left  alone.  Larger  cha- 
lazia are  removed  by  an  oi)cration,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  disfig- 
urement and  also  with  the  irritation  of  the  eye.  The  lid  is  everteil. 
and  the  conjunctiva  and  the  wall  of  the  chalazion  lying  beheath  it  are 
divided  l)y  an  incision  with  a  sharp-])()inted  scalpel.     After  the  fluid 

•  From  xaXa^a,  hail. 
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portion  of  the  contents  has  escaped^  the  granulation  masses  which  still 
remain  are  removed  by  scraping  (with  a  small,  sharp  spoon,  or  with  a 
David's  scoop,  or  even  with  a  grooved  sound).  Even  then  the  tumor 
does  not  disappear  completely,  because  its  resistant  capsule  remains, 
although  this  shrinks  up  after  a  short  time.  If  the  contents  of  the 
chalazion  are  not  completely  removed,  it  is  apt  to  form  again,  so  that 
the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  [Extirpation  (see  page  573)  obviates 
this  disadvantage,  and  is  hence  preferred  to  incision  by  many  including 
the  translator.  In  operating  for  chalazion  it  is  usually  advantageous  to 
apply  a  lid  clamp  (see  Fig.  422,  b  and  c)  or  the  smaller  chalazion  clamp 
(Fig.  288)  to  stop  the  bleeding  which  is  generally  free  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  performance  of  the  operation. — D.] 

3.  Infarcts  in  the  Meibomian  Glands. 

In  elderly  people  we  frequently  see,  upon  everting  the  lids,  small, 
bright-yellow  spots  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  These  are  the  inspissated 
contents  of  the   Meibomian  glands,   which   accumulate  in  their  acini 


[Fio.  288. — Chalazion  Clamp. — D.] 

and  distend  them.  These  infarcts  usually  cause  no  disturbance.  But 
sometimes  they  are  transformed  by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  into 
hard,  stony  masses  (lithiasis*®  conjunctivae).  These  bulge  the  conjunc- 
tiva forward  and  even  perforate  it  with  their  sharp  edges,  which  then 
cause  mechanical  injury  to  the  eye.  ^  In  this  case  they  must  be  removed 
from  their  bed,  after  an  incision  has  been  made  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
thus  be  got  rid  of. 

The  inlarcts  of  the  Meibomian  glands  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  much  more 
frequently  ofcurring  concretions  that  develop  within  new-formed  glands  in  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  tarsus.  These  also  appear  under  the  guise  of  yellow  spots,  but  are  more 
superficial   (see  page  57). 

I'hc  older  physicians  considered  a  chalazion  as  a  hordeolum  which  had  become 
hardened — i.  e.,  had  not  gone  on  to  suppimition — a  view  which  is  still  at  present  widely 
diffused  among  the  laity.  Others  supposed  that  the  chalazion  was  a  simple  retention 
cyst  of  tlie  Meilx)mian  glands,  and  analogous  to  the  atheromata  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
Such  retention  c>^sts  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare,  and  are  essentially  different  from 
chalazia.  In  a  chalazion  there  is  a  peculiar  chronic  inflammation,  which  produces  not 
pus  but  granulation  tissue,  and  which  is  probably  caused  by  a  micro-organism  differing 
from  the  ordinary  pus  cocci.  Microscopic  examination  of  a  chalazion  shows  tliat 
first  the  epithelium  of  the  acinus  proliferates  and  an  inflanunatory  infiltration  is  pro- 

^^  From  Aitfo*,  a  stone. 
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duoed  in  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  tarsus.  The  ktter  proc«»»  aoon  beoome«  the 
predommant  one,  so  that  both  the  acini  of  the  gland  and  the  tissue  of  the  taiBUS  ulli- 
fnat^ly  are  lost  in  the  overgrowth  of  small  cells  (Fig<  289)*  This  growth  of  oeUd  lotn» 
a  soft  ti^s^sne  of  tlie  nature  of  granulation  tissue,  and,  like  the  liitter,  contains  »\ao  gi&nt 

cells.  In  the  granulation  tumor  are  found  atnor* 
phous  flakes  representing  tbe  renxsins  of  tim 
in«pissaU;d  cont<fnU  of  the  acini;  and  on  the  ouuiek 
It  IS  inclosed  by  a  capsule  of  eonueclive  tiaioe. 
The  way  in  which  the  latter  developts  is  that  ibe 
tissue  surrounding  the  growing  tumor  is  rompro^ed 
by  it  and  condensed  more  and  more  all  the  lime. 
Finally,  the  central  portions  of  the  granulaUogi 
tumor  ift'hifh  are  very  poor  in  vessels  break  dovn 
by  a  sort  of  mucilaginous  softening,  s*j  tliat  a 
cavity  filled  with  a  turbid  hquid  is  formed  in  tbe 
center  of  the  growth. 

Homer  was  the  ürst  to  call  attentson  to  die 
analogy  lie t ween  chalazion  and  acne  rosacea  of  the 
gkin.  In  the  latter  affect  ion  tbe  sebaceous  glan<k 
play  the  same  part  that  the  Meibotniao  glmndi  do 
in  chalassion. 

In  old  chalazia,  tn  which  perforation  has  failed 
to  take  place,  the  entire  contents  sometimes  beeotne 
liquefied.  The  chalazia  are  then  transformed  inio 
a  s€>rt  of  cyst  with  thick  envelojae  and  with  turbkli 
mucilaginous  contents.  Thoae  chalaEia  ^hfcli  am 
developed  upon  the  excretory  duct  of  a  Medxjmian 
gland  assume  a  special  appearance.  They  are  then 
situated  near  tbe  free  Iwrder  of  tbe  lid^  {T%>xn  which 
they  project  like  a  kind  of  nipple,  while  on  tlieir 
posterior  side  they  are  flattenetl  out  by  tiie  counter- 
pressure  of  the  eyeball.  If  they  are  injurious  to 
the  eye  mechanically,  they  are  to  be  removed  hf 
ablation. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  perBons  who 
have  never  sufTered  from  chaJazta  begin  all  of  a 
sudden  to  have  one  after  another.  New  chalazia 
keep  developing  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  weeks, 
manifesting  their  presence  each  time  by  tbe  renewal 
of  the  slight  inflammatory  symptoms.  Finally,  am 
or  more  chalazia  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  lids. 
In  particularly  bad  ca^f^  an  actual  degeneration  of 
the  Uds^  especially  of  the  upper,  takes  place,  The 
lids  are  thickened,  so  that  it  is  with  difficulty  tbey 
ean  Ije  everted.  In  one  of  the  cases  w*hich  I 
observed  the  lid  had  become  1  cm.  thick.  The 
akin  of  the  lids  forms  nodular  projections,  but  cui 
be  displaced  upon  its  bed  and  is  not  eesentij 
altered.  The  conjimctival  surface  of  the  litis,  on  1 
contrary,  appears  imeven,  nodular,  and  redden 
and  velvety  in  aom©  spots,  while  in  otheis  H  _ 
gray  and  translucent  or  is  perforated  by  aprouting 
granulations.  In  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  we  might  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  tarsi t is  or  of  a  neoplasm.  In  operating  upon  auch  cues  it 
can  be  seen  Ümi  the  entire  tarsus  has  disappeared  from  view  in  &  spongy  and  pftTtlil^ 
softened  granulation  tissue.  ~ 


Pia ,  2fi&. — Ch  ax. azio  s  .   V  ebticai.  S  ec- 

ttOH   TBftOUO«   tUK   ÜFfEfi   Ljf*. 

Maenified  4  X  I, 

Ttits  ühtd^zwu  bus  rif:>velope<l  in 
about  ill«  middle  of  tlitf  htgheot  poiot 
of  the  tuffiUiB^  unit,  bä  it  prujiwt^  further 
forward  tti-an  baekwani,  it  produce.^  a 
crook iiLjic;  rurwft.nj  of  the  lid ,  I'he  awplU 
itig  con^iMtrt  i>r  i^ran-iiliLtioii  tii««ue  with 
giatit  f^Ll.*«.  One  uf  Vriiich  iü  so  larK?  am 
to  b«  actUEÜIy  rficni^TÜzable  wtlh  the 
tiftkett  eye  in  the  i^etian.  It  lies  near 
the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  Jaraer  due  uf 
the  two  csivitinf  \\m.t  have  hveu.  pro- 
duniU  by  mucilafinon«  siofteiiiiiKof  the 
gran  ul  at  ion  ti.9»ite.  The  ^owt  h  is  put- 
raundjid  by  a  thin  capifuk^  Upon  it^ 
antariur  a^-npect  it  in  ciovered  by  th« 
»kin  pf  the  lids,  m'hic^h  )$*  thinned,  ts 
e^n  be  iOen  from  tlie  wa>  in  whieh 
Ihe  oro«»  Hectianü  of  th«  muHcular 
bundleü  of  the  prt:>icu]ari«  are  nar- 
rf^wedt  The  fntijunctiva  o\'er  the 
»welling,  owine  to  papillary  prolifera- 
tion, ia  thicker  ami  iine\'en<  Abovf» 
and  below  (hi*  nmelhne  are  unchani^ed 
acini  of  Meibom  inn  glandji. 
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If  we  desire  to  make  the  operation  of  curetting  a  chalazion  absolutely  painless, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  drop  cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  but  we  must  also  inject 
a  little  cocaine  into  the  very  substance  of  the  chalazion. 

Instead  of  merely  opening  the  chalazia,  we  may  extirpate  them  by  dividing  the 
skin  over  them  and  then  cutting  them  out  of  the  tarsus.  A  fenestra  is  thus  made  in  the 
tarsus  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  well.  Such  an  extirpation  of  the  chalazia  is  pretty 
tedious,  for  which  reason  we  in  most  cases  prefer  the  simple  incision  combined  with 
curetting,  and  are  perfectly  successful  with  it  too.  Extirpation  is  indicated  only  when 
we  are  dealing  with  large  chalazia,  which  project  far  forward  and  have  a  particularly 
thick  capsule. 

Affections  of  the  Tarsus. — ^The  tarsus  is  implicated  not  only  in  the  diseases 
of  the  Meibomian  glands,  but  also  in  those  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  trachoma  and  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  former  we 
can  often  feel,  when  we  evert  the  upper  lid,  that  the  tarsus  has  become  thicker  and 
more  unshapely.  This  depends  upon  its  inflammatory  infiltration,  which  subsequently 
leads  to  atrophy  and  distortion  through  cicatricial  contraction,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  cause  of  trichiasis.  In  tarsal  cartilages  that  have 
undergone  this  change,  the  Meibomian  glands  are  abo  in  great  part  found  to  be  de- 
stroyed. In  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva  the  tarsus  itself  falls  a  victim 
to  the  same  degeneration,  so  that  it  is  transformed  into  a  large,  imshapely,  friable 
structure   (see  page  119). 

There  is  a  primary  affection  of  the  tarsus  {tarsitis  syphilitica)  which  occurs  as 
a  consequence  of  syphilis.  This  develops  very  gradually,  and  as  a  rule  without  any 
notable  pain.  When  it  has  reached  its  acme  we  find  one  or  both  lids  of  the  same  eye 
greatly  enlarged  and  the  skin  of  the  lid  tense  and  reddened.  Upon  palpation  we  can 
convince  ourselves  that  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  lies  in  the  tarsus,  which  can  be 
felt  through  the  skin  as  a  thick  structure  of  cartilaginous  hardness  and  ungainly  form. 
The  swelling  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  so  great  that  the  lid  can  no  longer  be  everted. 
The  enlarged  tarsus  consists,  as  is  evident  when  it  is  cut  into,  of  a  lardaceous,  bloodless 
tissue.  The  cilia  upon  the  affected  lid  fall  out,  and  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the 
«ar  upon  the  same  side  swells  up.  After  the  swelling  has  been  for  weeks  maintained 
at  the  same  height,  it  disappears  very  slowly  again  until  the  tarsus  has  reached  its 
former  volume,  or  has  even,  in  consequence  of  atrophy,  fallen  somewhat  below  it. 
It  takes  several  months  for  the  disease  to  nm  all  through  its  course.  Tarsitis  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  third  stage  of  syphilis,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  tarsus. 

IV.  Anomalies  of  Position  and  Connection  of  the  Lids. 

1.   Trichiasis  and  Distichiasis, 

110.  Trichiasis'^  consists  in  a  distortion  of  the  cilia,  which,  in- 
stead of  looking  forward,  are  directed  more  or  less  backward  so  as*  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  This  anomaly  of  position  either 
affects  all  the  cilia  or  only  those  w^hich  jut  out  furthest  back;  it  may 
also  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  or  be  pres- 
ent over  a  part  of  it  only  (total  and  partial  trichiasis).  The  inverted 
cilia  are  seldom  normal,  being  for  the  most  part  stunted,  and  consist- 
ing of  short  stumps  or  of  minute,  pale,  and  scarcely  visible  hairs. 

Trichiasis  causes  a  continual  irritation  of  the  eyeball,  due  to  the 

"  From  9pi$,  hair. 
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action  of  the  cilia;  there  are  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  the  feel- 
ing as  if  a  foreign  body  was  in  the  eye.  The  cornea  itself  suffers  more 
considerable  injury.  Superficial  opacities  are  produced  in  it,  since  the 
epithelium,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation,  undergoes  a  sort 
of  callous  thickening,  and  thus  in  a  way  protects  the  cornea  against 
the  effect  of  the  external  injury.  In  other  cases  deposits  like  pannus 
or  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  formed.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
persons  are  tormented  by  frequent  recurrences  of  corneal  ulcers,  until 
at  length  the  physician  discovers  one  minute  cilium  which  is  directed 
against  the  cornea,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  the  ulcers. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  trichiasis  is  trachoma  (page  85).  The 
conjunctiva,  which  in  the  regressive  stage  of  trachoma  undergoes  cica- 
tricial shrinking  and  contracts,  tends  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  lid  back- 
ward over  the  free  border  of  the  latter,  and  thus  puts  the  cilia  more 
and  more  in  a  false  direction.  At  first  the  most  posterior  cilia,  after- 
ward the  anterior  rows,  too,  are  turned  backward.  The  distortion  of 
the  tarsus  acts  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Owing  to  this  distortion, 
that  portion  of  the  tarsus  which  adjoins  the  free  border  of  the  lid  bends 
off  at  an  angle  from  the  rest  of  the  cartilage  and  is  turned  backward 
(fj.  Fig.  46  B),  and  in  so  doing  it  draws  with  it  the  covering  of  the  free 
border  of  the  lid  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it. 

Partial  trichiasis,  in  which  only  some  of  the  cilia  are  turned  back- 
ward, develops  in  consequence  of  scars  which  have  been  left  upon  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  or  in  the  conjunctiva  by  blepharitis,  hordeolum, 
diphtheria,  burns,  operations,  etc. 

Under  the  name  of  distichiasis  ^^  is  designated  the  condition  in 
w^hich,  the  lids  being  otherwise  normally  formed,  there  are  two  rows  of 
cilia,  one  of  which  looks  forward,  and  the  other,  which  is  usually  less 
perfectly  developed,  is  situated  directly  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid 
and  is  directed  backward.  This  condition  occurs  as  a  rare  congenital 
anomaly,  and  ivS  sometimes  present  in  all  four  lids. 

Treatment. — When  only  a  few  of  the  cilia  have  an  improper  posi- 
tion they  can  be  removed  by  epilation.  Inasmuch  as  they  grow  again, 
epilation  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks — a  thing  w^hich 
can  very  often  be  attended  to  by  the  patient  himself  or  his  relatives. 
It  is  still  better  to  employ  a  method  in  which,  with  the  performance  of 
epilation,  the  follicle  of  the  cilium  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  so 
that  the  cilium  does  not  grow  again.  The  best  procedure  for  this  purpose 
is  electrolysis.  The  two  poles  of  a  constant-current  battery  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  positive  pole  is  formed  by  a  plate  electrode,  the  nega- 
tive pole  by  a  fine  sewing  needle.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  temple, 
and  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  hair  follicle  of  the  cilium,  and  then 
the  circuit  is  closed.  At  once  a  light  foam  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  root 
of  the  cilium.     This  is  formed  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  which 

"  From  Ät«,  double,  and  <rrtxcK,  a  row. 
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are  developed  at  the  negative  pole  and  give  evidence  of  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  tissue  fluids  produced  by  the  electric  current. 
By  virtue  of  this  decomposition  an  adequate  destruction  of  the  hair 
follicle  results  without  any  eschar  being  produced.  The  cilium  can  now 
be  very  readily  drawn  out,  or  it  falls  out  afterward  of  itself,  and  it  never 
grows  again.  The  operation  is  pretty  painful,  and  hence  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  inject  some  cocaine  solution  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  near 
its  free  border.  When  quite  a  large  number  of  the  cilia  or  all  of  them 
are  directed  toward  the  eyeball,  epilation  is  not  suitable;  in  that  case 
these  methods  are  indicated  by  means  of  which  the  cilia  are  brought 
to  their  proper  position  by  a  shifting  of  the  place  in  which  the  hair 
bulbs  are  implanted  (see  section  on  Operations,  §  168). 

The  term  dystichiaais  is  employed  by  most  authors  not  only  for  the  condition  in 
which  there  are  congenitally  two  rows  of  cilia,  but  also  for  the  acquired  anomaly  of 
position  due  to  trachoma,  when  simply  the  posterior  rows  of  cilia  are  set  backward, 
while  the  anterior  are  still  directed  forward.  But  this  condition  is  identical  in  its  nature 
with  trichiasis  prof>er,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  degree.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  cicatricial  contraction  the  rows  of  cilia  are  first  drawn  apart;  then  the  posterior, 
and  last  of  all  the  anterior  row  are  turned  backward.  Accordingly,  distichiasis  is 
developed  first  and  trichiasis  afterward,  and  a  sliarp  line  of  distinction  can  not  be 
drawn  between  the  two.  I  hence  prefer  to  use  the  expression  trichiasis  for  this  condition 
in  all  its  phases,  and  to  confine  the  term  distichiasis  to  the  congenital  cases  in  which 
two  regular  series  of  cilia  are  present.  Then  trichiasis  and  distichiasis  really  denote 
two  perfectly  distinct  conditions. 

2.  Entropion. 

111.  Entropion*^  is  a  rolling  inward  of  the  lid.  The  distinction 
between  entropion  and  trichiasis  is  one  of  degree.  In  the  latter  the 
border  of  the  lid,  as  a  whole,  is  properly  situated  but  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off  and  the  cilia  are  turned  backward.  In 
entropion  the  whole  margin  of  the  lid  is  revolved  back  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  at  all  when  the  open  eye  is  seen  from  in  front.  Hence,  to  get  a 
view  of  the  border  of  the  lid  we  have  to  roll  the  lid  out  again  by  pull- 
ing it  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  evil  consequences  of  en- 
tropion are  the  same  as  those  of  trichiasis.  According  to  their  etiology 
we  distinguish  two  varieties  of  entropion: 

(a)  Entropion  Sjmsticum  is  that  form  which  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of 
the  orbicularis  (see  page  548)  describe  arcs  having  a  curvature  in  two 
different  directions.  One  sort  of  curvature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
muscular  fibers  encircle  the  palpebral  fissure;  the  concavity  of  these 
arcs  accordingly  look  toward  the  palpebral  fissure  and  is  directed  down- 
w^ard  in  the  upper  lid,  upward  in  the  lower.  The  second  variety  of 
curvature  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibers  in  conjunction 
with  the  lids  are  molded  to  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  eyeball; 
the  concavity  of  these  arcs  looks  backward  in  both  lids.     When  the 
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fibers  of  the  orbicularis  contract,  they  tend  to  shorten  from  the  form 
of  an  arc  to  that  of  its  chord.  In  so  doing  they  exert  a  double  action: 
by  the  flattening  out  of  the  first  set  of  curves  they  narrow  the  i>alpebral 
fissure;  by  the  flattening  out  of  the  second  set  they  press  the  lids  against 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  Either  component  may  lead  to  inversion 
of  the  tarsus,  if  the  character  of  the  subjacent  structures  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  this  condition.  By  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  in  the  sense 
of  the  first  component,  the  lids  are  forcibly  opposed  to  each  other  by 
their  narrow  edges  when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  being  closed.  We 
may  conceive  of  the  two  tarsi  as  represented  by  two  visiting  cards, 
standing  one  over  the  other  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  so  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  rests  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower,  and  the 
edges  of  the  two  are  forcibly  opposed.  Then  slight  pressure  with  the 
finger  upon  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  edges  suffices  to  produce  in- 
version of  the  cards  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  pressure 
is  made.  In  like  fashion  the  opposed  tarsi  bend  forward  or  backward, 
according  as  the  subjacent  structures  either  tend  to  press  them  for- 
ward or,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  afford  them  a  sufficiently  firm  sup- 
port. Much  more  important,  however,  for  the  production  of  a  change 
of  position  in  the  lids  is  the  second  component,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  press  the  lid  against  the  eyeball; 
for  the  lids  are  in  perfect  contact  with  the  eyeball  only  so  long  as  the 
latter  furnishes  them  a  uniform  bed  to  lie  upon.  When  then,  owing 
to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  bed,  either  the  free  or  the  attached  border 
of  the  tarsus  receives  insufficient  support  posteriorly,  a  bending  of  the 
tarsus  results  in  the  sense  either  of  an  entropion  or  an  ectropion. 

The  stronger  the  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  in  gen- 
eral, the  more  readily  will  the  mechanical  causes  mentioned  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  lids.  And  from  what  has  been  said  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  there  is  a  spastic  ectropion  as  well  as  en- 
tropion; it  depending  upon  the  mechanical  conditions  above  described 
and  also  upon  other  circumstances  (especially  upon  the  character  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids)  whether  blepharospasm  causes  the  lids  to  bend  forward 
or  backward. 

For  an  entropion  to  develop,  two  conditions  are  necessary:  De- 
ficient support  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  an  abundant  amount 
of  extensible  skin  upon  the  lid.  The  former  condition  obtains  when 
the  eyeball  is  wanting;  entropion  spasticum,  therefore,  develops  above 
all  when  the  or])it  is  empty.  For  entropion  to  develop,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  eyeball  to  be  entirely  absent;  it  is  sufficient  that 
it  should  ]>e  diminished  in  size,  or  should  simply  be  situated  more  deeply 
in  the  orbit,  as  it  is  in  the  old  and  lean.  Again,  when  the  border  of  the 
lid  is  rolled  inward,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  drawn  after  it.  If  this  is  pre- 
vented an  entropion  can  not  develop.  If  the  entropionized  lid  is  put 
back  in  place,  and  then  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  drawTi  a  little  up  toward 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  fixed  there  by  pressure,  the  rolling  in  again 
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of  the  lid  is  rendered  impossible.  Entropion  spasticum,  therefore,  does 
not  usually  develop  in  persons  having  firm  and  elastic  skin  upon  the 
lids,  but  requires  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  wrinkly,  readily 
displaceable  skin,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  old  persons. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rolling  in  of  the  lids  is  favored  when  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis  are  very  forcibly  contracted,  as  in  blepharospasm, 
and  also  when  the  pressure  with  which  the  muscular  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis  are  squeezed  against  the  border  of  the  lid  is  aggravated  by 
an  external  pressure — i.  e.,  by  a  bandage.  Similarly  blepharophimosis 
acts  to  favor  the  development  of  entropion,  since  it  draws  the  skin  to- 
ward the  free  border  of  the  lid. 

If  we  summarize  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  that  entropion 
spasticum  develops  mainly  in  elderly  people  with  flabby  lids,  and  that  its 
production  is  favored  by  deep  placing,  diminution  in  size,  or  absence 
of  the  eyeball,  by  the  existence  of  a  blepharospasm  or  a  blepharophi- 
mosis, and  by  the  wearing  of  a  bandage.  For  the  last-named  reason 
entropion  is  a  frequent  and  unpleasant  complication  during  the  after- 
treatment  of  cataract  operations  where  the  patients  are  elderly  people 
whose  eyes  have  to  be  kept  bandaged  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Entropion  spasticum  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  restricted  to 
the  lower  lid. 

(6)  Entrojnon  Cicatriceum  is  caused  by  the  cicatricial  contraction 
of  the  conjunctiva  by  means  of  which  the  free  border  of  the  lid  is 
drawn  inward.  It  may  be  said  to  form  one  step  further  on  the  way 
upon  which  trichiasis  has  started.  Like  the  latter,  this  condition  is 
observed  after  trachoma,  diphtheria,  pemphigus,  bums  of  the  con- 
junctiva, etc. 

The  treaiynerd  of  entropion  is  either  with  or  without  operation.  In 
entropion  spasticum  which  has  formed  beneath  a  bandage,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  latter,  is  often  all  that  is  required.  If  we  are  compelled 
by  important  reasons  to  continue  the  bandage,  we  place  upon  the  lower 
lid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  a  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  is  kept  pressed  against  the  lid  by  the  bandage.  This 
procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  the  entropionized  lower 
lid  takes  a  correct  position  spontaneously  when  we  press  back  with  our 
fingers  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  next  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Another  method  of  exerting  a  constant  pressure  of  this  sort,  has  been 
proposed  by  Arlt:  One  end  of  a  narrow  strip  of  linen  is  fastened  with 
collodion  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  beneath  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye;  from  this  point  the  strip  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  lid  toward  the  outer  side,  and  is  there  again  fastened  by 
means  of  collodion.  If  entropion  is  due  to  absence  of  the  eyeball, 
we  enjoin  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye.  If  we  can  not  attain  our 
object  by  bloodless  measures,  we  have  no  other  alternative  than 
to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  an  operation  (see  section  on  Oper- 
ations, §  171). 
37 
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3.  Ectropion. 

1 12.  Ectropion  consists  in  the  revolution  of  the  lid  outward,  so  that 
its  conjunctival  surface  looks  forward.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opposite  of 
entropion.  There  are  different  degrees  of  ectropion.  The  lowest  de- 
gree is  that  in  which  the  internal  margin  of  the  lid  stands  off  a  little 
from  the  eyeball  {eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  Even  this  very 
slight  degree,  however,  bears  within  itself  the  conditions  for  its  own 
increase.  With  the  eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid  there  is  also  asso- 
ciated eversion  of  the  puncta,  in  consequence  of  which  epiphora  de- 
velops, and  by  this  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  and  hence 
an  increase  of  the  ectropion  are  produced.  Ectropion  may  present  all 
degrees  up  to  complete  eversion  of  the  entire  lid.  The  consequences  of 
ectropion  are  epiphora  and  also  redness  and  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  reach  such  a  high  degree,  especially  if  this  membrane 
has  already  been  considerably  altered  (by  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  or 
by  trachoma),  that  the  conjunctiva  looks  like  exuberant  "proud" 
flesh  (wound  granulations),  whence  the  old  designations  ectropion  lux- 
urians  (or  sarcomatosum).  In  marked  ectropion  the  cornea  is  incom- 
pletely covered  by  the  lids,  so  that  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is  set  up. 

According  to  differences  in  their  etiology  the  following  kinds  of 
ectropion   are  distinguished: 

•  (a)  Ectrojrion  Spasticum.  It  was  shown,  in  speaking  of  entropion, 
that  the  lids  can  be  bent  by  blepharospasm,  and  that  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  bent  depends  upon  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual parts.  In  ectropion  these  conditions  are  the  direct  opposite  of 
those  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  causes  of  entropion.  They  consist 
partly  in  the  displacement  forward  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid,  and 
partly  in  a  firm,  elastic  character  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  by  \'irtue  of 
which  the  palpebral  border  is  drawn  up  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
We  often  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  of  a  traction  of  this 
sort  when  we  try  to  open  the  palpebral  fissure  in  a  child  with  swollen 
lids  and  with  blepharospasm.  As  soon  as  we  draw  the  lids  apart  they 
become  spontaneously  everted,  and  in  such  cases  if  we  should  not  care- 
fully put  the  lids  back  in  place  w^e  might  readily  set  up  a  permanent 
spastic  ectropion;  for  the  peripheral  bundles  of  the  palpebral  portion 
of  the  muscle  contract  spasmodically  behind  the  everted  tarsal  portions 
of  the  lid,  and  maintain  them  in  their  faulty  position.  Then  the  everted 
lids  swell  up,  because  they  become  congested  and  this  swelling  renders 
their  reposition  the  more  difficult  the  longer  the  condition  lasts.  Inas- 
much as  a  certain  degree  of  tension  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  requisite 
for  the  development  of  spastic  ectropion,  this  condition  is  found  princi- 
pally in  children  and  young  persons. 

The  second  condition  mentioned  above  for  the  development  of 
ectropion  is  the  forcing  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball 
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SO  that  evereion  of  the  tarsus  is  facilitated.  It  occurs  mostly  as  a  re- 
sult of  thickening  of  the  c(>njunctiva,.pHrticularly  when  due  to  gonor- 
rha?al  conjunct! vi tiis  and  trachoma.  However,  the  eyeball  itself  may 
force  the  lida  so  far  forward  that  they  l>ecome  ectropionize<l,  as  is  the 
case  in  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  eyehalL 

The  two  predisposing  causes  above  mentioned  will  be  the  more  likely 
to  induce  e version  of  the  lid,  the  greater  the  blepharospasm  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  ectropion  spasticum  is 
particularly  apt  to  occur  in  young 
persons  who  at  the  same  time  suffer 
from  iaflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva with  swelling  of  the  latter 
and  with  coincident  blepharospasm , 
Ectropion  spasticum  frecjuently 
affects  the  upi>er  and  lower  lids 
simultaneously. 

(b )  Edropio n  Paralytic  urn 
arises  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of 
the  orbicularis.  The  lids  are  then 
no  longer  kept  pressed  against  the 
eyeball  by  the  contraction  of  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis^  and  thus 
the  low^er  lid  sinks  down  of  its  own 
weight.  For  this  reason  ectropion 
para! yti cum  is  found  only  in  the 
lower  lid;  the  upper  lid,  because  of 
its  weight,  remaining  applied  to  the 
eyeball  even  when  there  is  no 
action  of  the  muscle.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  drooping  of  the  low^er  lid 
there  is  inability  to  lift  it.  Conse* 
quently  the  palpebral  fissure  can  not 
be  perfectly  shut  (lagophthalmus). 

(c)  Ectropion  Senile  also  is 
found  only  in  the  lower  lid  (Fig.  292). 
The  way  it  develops  is  that  in  old 
people  the  lower  lid  is  relaxed  in  all  its  parts  and  is  pressed  with  insuffi- 
cient force  against  the  eyeball  by  the  enfeebled  fibers  of  the  orbicularis. 
Another  factor  that  here  comes  into  play  is  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
conjunctiva  (catarrhus  senilis),  which  is  so  frequent  in  old  people. 

Likewise  due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  is  the 
ectropion  of  the  lower  Ud,  that  occurs  when  the  lid  has  been  divided  in  a 
vertical  direction  at  any  spot,  or  when  the  external  commissure  has  been 
destroyed,  so  that  continuity  of  the  orbicularis  is  interrupted  somewhere. 

(d)  Ectropion  Cicairiceum  develops  when  some  part  of  the  skin  of 
the  lid  has  been  destroyed  and  has  been  replaced  by  scars  so  that  the 


FlC.  200.— ECTHOPIO^    ^  LiLHUH. 

ThLi  developed  n»  a  result  of  a  cured  rurie»  of 
the  tjpp«r  iwid  lower  nmrsin  of  the  orbit.  Benp-atli 
the;  middle  of  the  eyebrow  the  akin  of  the  upper 
Lid  \a  drown  by  n.  »car  I  vm.  lonit  ti^wiuTl  the  uppvr 
miirijtiti  of  the  orbit  i&tui  uttaehed  to  tlie  Latter. 
The  fres  border  of  the  Üd  in  henefl  drawn  up  ia 
itH  middle  portioti;  but,  wliat  ta  of  mottt  eouae^ 
q Hence,  the  Lid  i»  pi-«veiiti?c)  frnm  RoiriK  down 
when  the  eye  «hut>).  There  i*  a  i*eoiid  vtAt  &t  the 
outer  end  of  the  lower  murgin  of  the  orbit.  Thii 
i«a.r  i*  concealed  by  the  border  of  the  lid^  but 
through  the  latter  one  cun  feeL  tbat  here  there  }» 
sn  irr^piJar  notchlnjE  of  the  othorwiie  «harp  ami 
«mooth  margi  n  of  t  h  e  urb i  t  >  The  bcird«-  of  the  Itr! 
at  thia  npot  ii^  attachad  to  the  bone,  and  eotme- 
iiuentiy  the  whole  lid  iadtrawn  outwarrj  and  down- 
wojKJ«    Thi«  in  et^pepjaUy  the  cane  at  ita  outer  half« 


so  that  here  the  conjunetiva  of  the  tanrus,  beinir 
ej^pcioed  to  the  air«  is  particuJarly  bjirpertruphied 
aod   reddened^  a.nd  tienee  appcsrv  curk  in  the 


drawing.  The  tower  iidp  bejn?  fastened  down, 
can  not  be  raiaed  when  tb«  eye  jn  ^hut.  Hence 
between  the  two  lid»  tbe  lower  part  at  the  coruea 
renutinn  uncovered  even  during  ^leep.  Thi»  un- 
covered portioti  present«  si]  oblnng;  ul«!r  with 
yeLlowMth-white  border  an<I  a  depre:^»<ecl  and  there- 
fore somewhat  darker  center.  ,\l>ove  aiid  below, 
aji  iirpolate  i^ray  clrmdme»s  adjuitin  the  yellow 
border  of  tbe  uloer. 
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lid  is  contracted.  Injuries  (particularly  burns),  ulcers,  gangrene,  ex- 
cision of  the  skin  in  operations,  etc.,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Ectropion  fre- 
quently develops  as  a  sequel  to  caries  of  the  orbit  in  scrofulous  children 
(Fig.  290).  Here,  in  addition  to  the  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  its 
fixation  to  the  osseous  cicatrix  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  of  mo- 
ment, and  with  this  there  is  associated  marked  retraction  of  the  skin. 
So  also  ectropion  is  set  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  skin  and  the  loss 
of  its  elasticity  that  result  from  the  eczema  which  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  continual  wetting  of  the  skin 
of  the  lids  by  the  tears  or  from  various 
other  causes.  Ectropion  is  therefore  fre- 
quently found  in  conjunction  with  a  bleph- 
aritis of  long  standing  and  with  disorders 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Non-operative  treatment  is  successful 
mainly  in  ectropion  spasticum.  It  consists 
Fio.  291.-ANKYLOBLKPHARON.  j^^  puttlug  thc  Hd  back  in  place  and  keeping 
iigury"from"rspiiSer  of  Riass.  After  it  prcssed  against  the  eyeball  by  a  well- 
\^  S^^y  '^!äS^'Tä  KÄ^e  fitting  bandage.  In  ectropion  paralyticum 
äSÄtire^p^HwTadhL'ntlS  ^c  must  cmploy,  besides  the  bandage,  the 
the  margin  of  the  lower  and  over  an     remedies  indicated  for  the  cure  of  facial 

area  correspondmK  to  this  adhesion  .  •       i      i  i  .    .  -r-i 

the  cilia  are  absent.    To  the  temporal       paralySlS,    particularly    clCCtriClty.       EctrO- 

8idc  of  the  site  of  adhesion,  a  small  .  «i«  ii«.i 

Krtion  of  the  palpebral  fissure  has     piou  Senile  IS  curablc  without  an  Operation 
en  preserved  as  far  as  the  external  i.    ^^    i^^«    ^      :i.     u  ~    i.  i.    j 

angle  of  the  eye.    Hence  in  this  case       OUly   aS    lOUg    aS   it    haS    UOt     reached    any 

SÄtä';;r?.l.*Mte.SS'n'!     very  high  degree.    For  quite  a  long  space 

of  time  the  eye  must  be  bandaged  at  night, 
and  the  patient  must  be  told,  when  wiping  away  the  tears  that  flow 
down  over  his  cheek,  to  apply  his  handkerchief  from  below  upward, 
and  not,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  from  above  downward,  a  procedure  by 
which  the  lid  is  drawn  down  only  so  much  the  more.  It  is,  furthermore, 
advisable  to  slit  up  the  inferior  canaliculus  in  order  to  diminish  the 
epiphora  due  to  the  eversion  of  the  punctum.  The  higher  degrees  of 
ectropion,  and  particularly  ectropion  cicatriceum,  require  treatment 
by  operations  of  one  kind  or  another,  a  description  of  which,  is  contained 
in  the  section  on  Operations  (§  172). 

4.  Ankyloblepharon. 

113.  Ankyloblepharon"  consists  in  an  adhesion  of  the  upper  to  the 
lower  lid  along  the  palpebral  margin  (Fig.  291).  It  is  either  partial  or 
total,  and  is  very  often  combined  with  an  adhesion  between  the  lid  and 
the  eyeball,  or  Symblepharon.  It  also  has  a  common  etiology  with  the 
latter;  it  originates,  that  is,  when,  as  a  result  of  burns,  ulcers,  etc.,  the 
borders  of  the  two  lids  are  converted  into  raw  surfaces  at  opposed  ix)ints 
and  so  become  adherent. 


^*  From  ayKvkri,  a  stiff  limb  [or  a  thong,  and  ßAcV^opoi',  eyelid.] 
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Through  ankyloblepharon  the  palpebral  fissure  is  diminished  in 
size,  and  the  movements  of  the  lids  are  hindered;  in  total  ankylo- 
blepharon there  is  complete  occlusion  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  The 
treatment,  when  we  are  dealing  with  simple  ankyloblepharon  without 
coincident  Symblepharon,  consists  in  separating  the  adherent  lids  by  an 
operation.  If  the  adhesion  extends  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  lid,  the 
latter  must  be  supplied  with  a  lining  of  conjunctiva,  as  otherwise  the 
adhesion  would  form  again,*  starting  from  the  angle.  In  the  cases  in 
which  Symblepharon  is  present  along  with  the  ankyloblepharon,  it  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  former  whether  an  operation  is 
practicable  at  all  or  not. 


5.  Symblepharon  (see  page  130). 

6.  Blepharo phimosis. 

In  blepharophimosis  **  the  palpebral  fissure  appears  to  be  contracted 
at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  292).  Upon  drawing  the  lids  apart 
we  see  that  the  contraction  is  produced  by  a  fold  of  skin  which  extends 
in  a  vertical  direction  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  and  juts  out  in 
front  of  it  like  a  sliding  screen.  If  we  draw 
the  fold  of  skin  outward,  we  disclose  behind 
it  the  normally  formed  external  palpebral 
angle  with  the  delicate  ligament  uniting  the 
borders  of  the  two  lids.  The  distinction 
between  ankyloblepharon  and  blepharophi- 
mosis, two  conditions  which  are  commonly 
confounded,  is  therefore  as  follows:  In 
ankyloblepharon  the  borders  of  the  lids  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  but  in  blepharophi- 
mosis they  are  normal,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  only  apparent, 
being  caused  by  the  drawing  of  a  fold  of 
skin  over  its  outer  extremity. 

Blepharophimosis  is  most  frequently 
found  in  persons  who  suffer  from  epiphora 
and  blepharospasm  of  long  standing — that 
is,  it  is  especially  met  with  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  conjunctiva.  It  originates 
in  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  due  to  their  being  frequently  wet 
with  the  tears  or  with  secretion.  If  this  contraction  is  particularly 
marked  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  skin  from  the  adjacent  part  is 
drawn  up  so  as  to  project  over  the  palpebral  fissure  on  the  temporal 
side  like  a  sliding  screen.  This  effect  is  re-enforced  by  the  action  of  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  which  in  blepharospasm  draws  the  skin  on  the 


Fio.  202.  —  Blkphauophimosis    and 
Ectropion  Senile. 

The  ectropion  as  is  usually  the  case, 
is  more  marked  in  the  nasal  than  in 
the  temporal  portion  of  the  lid,  be- 
cause in  the  former  the  contact  of  the 
lower  lid  with  the  upper  is  interrupted 
by  the  horseshoe-shaped  notch  at  the 
inner  an;rle  of  the  eye.  Moreover  in 
the  present  case  the  blepharophimosis 
counteracts  the  droopmg  of^  the  lid 
at  the  outer  angle. 


1'  From  ßXi^apov,  lid,  and  ^i>waic,  contraction,  from  ^im<^,  a  muitzle. 
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outer  side  of  the  face  in  toward  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  We  can 
artificially  imitate  blepharophimosis  by  pushing  the  skin  from  the  temple 
over  the  palpebral  fissure  with  our  fingers;  and  conversely  can  make  an 
existing  blepharophimosis  disappear  by  drawing  the  skin  out  toward  the 
temple.  Blepharophimosis  is  ordinarily  not  found  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  because  the  adjoining  skin  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  not  so 
readily  displaced,  although  in  old  persons  with  thin  skins  a  projecting 
fold  of  skin  is  sometimes  formed  herfe  too. 

Blepharophimosis  accordingly,  like  that  form  of  ectropion  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  chronic  catarrh,  epiphora,  etc.,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  difference  between 
the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  contraction  makes 
itself  apparent  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  direction;  in  the  second  case, 
in  the  vertical  direction.  Blepharospasm  and  ectropion,  therefore,  as 
originating  from  the  same  cause,  may  be  both  present  at  the  same 
time  (Fig.  292).  That  this  in  general  is  but  rarely  the  case  is  due  to  the 
upward  traction  which  the  vertical  fold  of  skin  forming  the  blepharo- 
phimosis exerts  upon  the  lower  lid  and  which  opposes  the  eversion  of  the 
latter.  For  this  reason,  indeed,  blepharophimosis  really  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entropion,  which  in  such  cases  can  often  be  cured 
simply  by  the  abolition  of  the  blepharophimosis.  Another  consequence 
of  blepharophimosis  is  the  contraction — to  be  sure,  an  apparent  one 
only — of  the  palpebral  fissure,  which  consequently  can  not  be  opened 
as  wide  as  usual. 

Blepharophimosis,  at  least  in  young  persons  with  elastic  skin,  may 
gradually  disappear  of  itself,  provided  its  causes  (epiphora,  bleph- 
arospasm) have  ceased  to  act.  If  it  does  not  appear  spontaneously 
and  if  it  causes  any  trouble,  it  may  be  removed,  by  widening  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  by  means  of  canthoplasty  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§  169). 

7.  Lagophthalmus, 

By  lagophthalmus  *®  is  meant  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  shut  the  lids  together.  In 
the  lesser  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  complete  closure  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  is  still  possible  by  squeezing  the  lids  tight;  but  since  during  sleep 
there  is  no  such  squeezing  of  the  lids,  but  only  a  gentle  closure  of  them, 
such  patients  sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  and  from  this  the  disease  de- 
rives its  name.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  patients  to  bring  the  lids  into  contact  even  by  forcible 
squeezing. 

The  evil  consequences  of  lagophthalmus  depend  upon  the  harm 
which  the  eyeball  suffers  from  being  insufficiently  covered.  What 
part  of  the  eyeball  is  it  that  remains  uncovered  by  the  lids  in  lagoph- 
thalmus?   If  we  tell  a  patient  with  a  slight  lagophthalmus  to  shut  his 

"  I.  e.,  hare's  eye,  from  ^ayut^,  hare,  because  it  was  believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  «yes  open. 
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lids  tightly  together,  we  see  that  the  borders  of  the  lids  remain  sepa- 
rated some  millimetres  from  each  other,  and  that  between  tliem  there 
lies  the  part  of  the  sclera  that  is  below  the  cornea,  but  not  the  cornea 
itself.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  lids  are 
shut  the  eye  is  turned  upward,  so  that  the  cornea  is  concealed  beneath 
the  upper  lid.  The  same  is  the  case  during  sleep.  Hence  the  only  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  sderae  that  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  is  that 
situated  below  the  cornea.  As  a  i:esult  of  this  exposure  it  is  injected, 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the  cornea,  too,  is 
seen  to  lie  in  the  slit  which  remains  open  when  the  lids  are  closed  to- 
gether; and,  because  the  cornea  is  turned  upward,  it  is  the  lower  part 
of  it  that  is  found  there.  Lagophthalmus  but  seldom  reaches  a  degree 
such  that  the  cornea  remains  completely  uncovered. 

The  cornea  may  suffer  in  two  ways  from  being  covered  insuffi- 
ciently; either  its  surface  dries  up  wherever  it  is  constantly  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  ensues  (see  page  189  and  Fig.  290); 
or  the  cornea  protects  itself  against  the  exposure  by  a  change  in  its 
epithelium  which  becomes  thicker  and  epidermoid,  so  that  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cornea  are  preserved  from  desiccation  (xerosis  of  the  cor- 
nea, see  page  133).  But  as  opacity  both  of  the  epithelium  and  of  the 
cornea  itself  is  associated  w^ith  this  process,  the  sight  is  thereby  preju- 
diced. In  any  case,  therefore,  vision  is  endangered  in  lagophthalmus 
if  the  latter  is  so  considerable  that  the  cornea  is  no  longer  sufficiently 
covered.  Another  result  of  lagophthalmus  is  epiphora,  since  complete  clos- 
ure of  the  lids  is  requisite  for  the  normal  conduction  of  tears  into  the  nose. 

The  causes  of  lagophthalmus  are:  1.  Narrowing  of  the  lids.  This 
is  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lids 
in  consequence  of  burns,  ulcers  (particularly  lupus),  operations,  etc. 
Less  frequent  are  the  cases  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids.  These 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  palpebral  fissure  still  remains 
open  a  distance  of  some  millimetres  when  the  lids  are  shut  tightly 
together,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  signs  whatever  are  present  of  loss 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  under  the  form  of  scars.  In  these  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  a  chronic  blepharitis  ulcerosa  are  often  present.  2.  Ectropion. 
3.  Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  4.  Constant  patency  of  the  eyes,  oc- 
curring in  persons  who  are  very  ill  or  who  are  unconscious,  and  due 
to  a  reduction  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  reflex  acts 
of  winking  and  of  shutting  the  eyes  are  no  longer  initiated.  5.  En- 
largement or  protrusion  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  lids,  in  spite  of  being 
normal  in  size  and  mobility,  are  unable  to  cover  it  completely.  Under 
this  head  should  be  specially  mentioned  Basedow's  disease,  in  which  the 
lagophthalmus  is  bilateral,  so  that  bilateral  blindness  sometimes  occurs 
as  a  result  of  it. 

The  treatment  of  lagophthalmus  consists  first  of  all  in  regarding 
the  causal  indication — i.  e.,  in  the  removal  of  those  conditions  which 
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prevent  the  complete  closure  of  the  lids.  Under  this  head  belong  the 
remedying  of  contraction  of  the  lids  by  blepharoplasty,  the  cure  of 
ectropion,  the  treatment  of  facial  paralysis,  etc.  Until  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  lagophthalmus,  for  which  often  quite  a 
long  time  is  required,  the  eye  must  be  protected  from  its  ill  effects. 
This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the  palpebral  fissure  artificially  with  a 
bandage.  For  this  purpose  we  first  bring  the  borders  of  the  lids  into 
perfect  apposition,  and  keep  them  so  by  strips  of  sticking  plaster  which 
are  attached  vertically  across  the  lids;  over  this  is  applied  an  ordinary 
protective  bandage  with  dry  cotton.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  is  sufficient 
to  apply  this  bandage  only  at  night,  since  then  the  danger  of  desicca- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  the  greatest,  and  during  the  day  the  act  of  winking 
suffices  to  keep  the  cornea  moist.  But  in  the  higher  degrees  of  lagoph- 
thalmus, or  in  cases  in  which  the  cornea  is  already  attacked,  the  band- 
age must  be  worn  constantly.  When  the  lagophthalmus  is  so  great  that 
the  margins  of  the  lids  no  longer  come  near  touching  and  can  not  be 
kept  in  contact  by  a  bandage,  we  may  give  up  the  attempt  to  cover  the 
cornea  and  simply  keep  it  from  drying  by  making  a  moist  chamber. 
For  this  purpose  we  cover  the  eye  with  a  watch-glass,  the  edges  of  which 
are  fastened  down  tight  by  plaster  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  At 
some  point  in  the  concavity  of  the  watch-glass  is  placed  a  little  cotton  wet 
with  water.  Because  of  the  warmth  of  the  eye  the  water  evaporates,  so 
that  the  air  between  the  watch-glass  and  the  eye  is  kept  constantly  moist. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  lagoph- 
thalmus is  impossible,  or  is  likely  to  require  a  very  long  time  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  cure  of  a  case  of  Basedow's  disease),  it  would  be  disa- 
greeable for  the  patient  to  have  to  wear  a  bandage  for  so  long  a  time — 
a  year  or  so.  For  these  cases  tarsorrhaphy  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§  170)  is  advisable.  By  this  the  palpebral  fissure  is  abbreviated  and  the 
borders  of  the  lids  are  brought  nearer  each  other,  so  that  the  closure  of 
the  eyes  is  facilitated. 

If  we  except  the  rare  cases  of  extreme  smallness  of  the  lids  that  are  observed  in 
monstere  anci  constitute  microblepharia,  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids  does  not 
usually  reach  any  considerable  degree.  The  palpebral  fissure,  when  the  lids  are  closed 
lightly,  gapes  a  few  millimetres,  so  that  a  narrow  hne  of  sclera  (but  not  the  cornea) 
is  visible  in  it.  Another  sign  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids  is  that  such  people 
sleep  witli  the  eye  not  perfectly  shut.  The  consequences  of  this  are  chiefly  manifested 
in  epiphora,  and  as  a  result  of  this  in  blepharitis  ulcerosa.  Such  cases  are  hence  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  old  cases  of  blepharitis,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  lids  is  cither 
altogether  overlooked  or  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  blepharitis.  Small  losses 
of  inte^utnont,  witli  consequent  cicatrices,  do  indeed  develop  in  the  course  of  this 
blephariti.s  from  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  Zeiss;  l)ut  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  a(;count  for  tin»,  marked  narrowness  of  the  lids,  and  this,  tlierefore,  if  no  other  cause 
for  it  can  \)^^  found,  nuist  be  regarded  as  congenital.  This  condition  is  incurable.  An 
amelioration  of  the  troubles  suffered  is  obtained  by  dressing  the  eyes  overnight  with 
an  ointnient  of  white  precipitate  smeared  upon  hnen;  in  this  way  the  accompanying 
blepharitis  is  kept  within  lK)unds.  I  liave  seen  but  few  cases  in  which  the  congenitsJ 
narrowness  of  the  lids  was  considerable  enough  for  tlie  cornea  to  suffer  harm  from  it 
so  tliat  an  operative  procedure  (tarsorrhaphy)  was  required. 
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V.  Diseases  op  the  Palpebral  Muscles. 

1.  Orbicularis. 

114.  (a)  Spasm  of  the  Orbicularis  (Blepharospasm^'').  This  mani- 
fests itself  by  a  squeezing  of  the  lids  tightly  together.  It  is  either  a 
symptom  accompanying  other  diseases  of  the  eye  (symptomatic  bleph- 
arospasm), or  it  forms  a  distinct  disease  by  itself  (essential  blepharo- 
spasm). 

Symptomatic  blepharospasm  accompanies  all  irritative  states  of  the 
eye,  and  is  hence  found  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  with  trichiasis,  with  the  most  .various 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  etc.  The  violence  of  the  blepharo- 
spasm is  by  no  means  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  so  that  no  sort  of  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  with 
respect  to  the  violence  or  the  duration  of  the  ocular  affection  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  it.  It  often  renders  the  examination  of  the  eye  extremely 
difficult.  Blepharospasm  is  usually  most  violent  and  most  obstinate  in 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  It  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  eye  trouble; 
moreover,  it  often  leads  to  cedema  of  the  lids,  to  blepharophimosis,  and 
to  spastic  ectropion  and  entropion.  The  treatment  of  symptomatic 
blepharospasm  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  ocular  disease  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  it  (cf.  page  114). 

Essential  blepharospasm  is  distinguished  from  the  symptomatic 
variety  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  eyes  themselves  are  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal.  In  young  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  it 
manifests  itself  by  the  eyes'  suddenly  shutting  up  and  then  remaining 
closed  as  if  in  sleep  {blepharospasmus  hystericus).  In  elderly  people 
blepharospasm  (blepharospasmus  senilis)  appears  either  under  the 
form  of  clonic  spasm — i.  e.,  continual  winking  (nictitatio  ") — or  as  a 
tonic  spasm  by  which  the  eyes  are  kept  tightly  closed  all  the  time. 
Essential  blepharospasm  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient;  indeed, 
in  severe  cases  it  has,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  almost  the  same  results 
as  a  real  blindness,  since  the  patient  can  not  make  use  of  his  eyes  when 
they  are  shut.  Hysterical  blepharospasm  in  time  disappears  of  itself, 
while  senile  blepharospasm  resists  treatment  for  a  long  time,  and  some- 
times, indeed,  is  absolutely  incurable. 

(b)  Paralysis  of  the  Orbicularis. — If  the  case  is  one  of  recent  paral- 
ysis, no  changes  are  noticed  while  the  eye  is  open;  but  if  the  patient 
has  cause  to  shut  his  eye,  it  is  apparent  that  the  closure  is  but  incom- 
pletely performed,  because  the  lower  lid  can  not  be  lifted  properly. 
This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  inner  half  of  the  lid.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  lid  there  is  epiphora,  which 
in  light  cases  often  constitutes  the  only  complaint  the  patient  makes. 
After  the  paralysis  has  lasted  quite  a  long  time  further  changes  set  in. 


17  From  ßfii^apov,  lid,  and  atrav,  to  draw  tight.         "  From  nictare,  to  wink. 
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The  lower  lid  falls  away  from  the  eyeball  and  keeps  drooping  lower  and 
lower  all  the  time  (ectropion  paralyticum).  The  cornea  during  sleep 
is  exposed  to  desiccation  in  its  lowermost  part,  so  that  keratitis  e  lag- 
ophthalmo  develops. 

Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  is  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  innervates  it.  A  lesion  of  the  facial  nerve  may  have  either 
a  central  or  a  peripheral  situation.  In  the  former  case  it  is  located  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve  fibers  extending  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve;  in  the  second  case  it  is  located  in  the 
nerve  trunk  itself.  Central  paralyses  of  the  facial  nerve  chiefly  affect 
its  oral  branches,  while  the  orbicularis  is  usually  normal.  Hence,  in  a 
paralysis  of  this  muscle  we  have  ordinarily  to  do  with  a  f>eripheral 
lesion  of  the  nerve.  Most  frequently  we  have  to  deal  with  a  so-called 
rheumatic  paralysis;  but  the  paralysis  may  also  be  caused  by  injury 
(particularly  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  operations  in  the 
region  of  the  parotid  gland),  by  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  by  tumors, 
and  by  syphilis.  The  rheumatic  paralyses  of  the  orbicularis  give  a  favor- 
able prognosis,  but  even  in  them  several  months  are  required  before  the 
cure  takes  place. 

The  treatment  must  first  of  all  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  paralysis.  Symptomatic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  electric  current,  both  constant  and  induced.  If  the  paraly- 
sis does  not  yield  to  medicinal  treatment,  operative  treatment  may 
replace  the  latter.  This  consists  in  connecting  the  peripheral  stump  of 
the  [divided]  facial  with  another  nerve  (spinal  accessory  or  hypoglossal), 
which  is  functionally  active.  As  long  as  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  im- 
perfectly performed,  the  palpebral  fissure  must  be  kept  closed  by  a 
bandage  (see  Lagophthalmus),  to  prevent  the  development  of  ectropion 
and  of  keratitis.  In  the  severe  cases  the  bandage  must  be  worn  con- 
stantly; in  the  light  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  it  at  night  only.  If 
the  paralysis  proves  to  be  incurable,  tarsorrhaphy  is  indicated  in  order 
to  make  is  possible  to  shut  the  eyes. 

In  hysterical  blepharospasm  both  eyes  shut  up  suddenly  and  usually  without 
any  known  caiLse.  It  may  take  some  hours,  but  it  may  also  take  days  and  even  months, 
before  the  eyes  open  again,  whicrh  they  do,  and  just  as  suddenly.  Such  attacks  may 
be  repeated  quite  often,  and  may  aiso  vary  greatly  in  their  duration.  The  spasm 
almost  always  affects  both  eyes;  once  only  have  I  seen  a  unilateral  hysterical  bleph- 
arospasm. Other  symptoms  of  hysteria  are  often  present  coincidentally  with  the  bleph- 
arospasm. In  a  young  girl  who  suffered  with  blepliarospasm  of  this  sort,  and  whom  I 
had  already  treated  in  vain  with  different  remedies,  I  was  finally  successful  in  relieving 
the  blepliarospasm  by  means  of  a  single  instillation  of  cocaine;  but  a  few  minutes 
after  the  girl  had  opened  her  eyes  lx)th  legs  became  paralyzed,  and  remained  so  for 
several  days. 

In  the  examination  of  patients  with  hysterical  blepharospasm  it  is  often  possible 
to  find  so-called  pressure  points— i.  e.,  portions  of  the  Inxly  upon  which  we  simply 
have  to  press  for  the  eyes  to  open  as  if  by  magic  (Von  Graefe).  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  pressure  points  lie  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  trigeminus,  as  at  the  place 
of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  nerves  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  orbit.     But  often  these  points  are  more  difficult  to  find,  being  situated,  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  the  mouth  (when  there  are  carious  teeth),  or  the 
throat;  sometimes  the  pressure  points  are  not  found  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  the  trigeminus  at  all.  Thus  cases  occur  in  which  the  blepharospasm  can 
be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure  upon  one  of  the  costal  cartilages  or  the  vertebr», 
or  upon  some  spot  of  the  arm  or  leg,  etc.  Often  the  patient  himself  calls  the  physician's 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  pressure  points,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  already 
utilized  for  his  own  reUef.  The  most  frequent  cases  are  those  in  which  the  patient 
allays  the  blepharospasm  by  pressure  upon  the  forehead,  a  pressiu'e  which  acts  upon 
the  branches  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Young  men  wear  a  hat  with  a  stiff  crown 
which  they  press  down  hard  upon  their  face;  girls  tie  a  ribbon  tight  about  their  head. 
But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases — e.  g.,  by  taking  off  the  hat — the  eyes  shut  together 
again.  In  many  cases  the  diversion  of  the  attention  to  other  things  suffices  to  tem- 
porarily relieve  the  blepliarospasm. 

The  form  of  hysterical  blepharospasm,  in  which  the  eyes  remain  quietly  closed 
without  any  apparent  spasm,  present  a  great  similarity  to  ptosis.  We  can,  however, 
readily  recognize  it  to  be  a  spasm  if  we  try  to  open  the  eye  by  lifting  the  upper  lid; 
for  we  then  feel  the  resistance  tliat  the  orbicularis  offers  to  the  opening  of  the  eye. 
As  indicative  of  the  contraction  of  this  muscle,  we  see  that  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
is  thrown  into  vertical  wrinkles,  and  that  the  eyebrows  are  lower  than  usual.  In  ptosis 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  frontaUs,  shows  horizontal 
wrinkles,  and  the  eyebrows  are  situated  somewhat  higher  than  usual.  In  the  nor- 
mal state,  on  the  other  liand,  the  situation  of  the  eyebrows  corresponds  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  orbit. 

Senile  blepharospasm  is  often  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  spasm  of  the 
face  (tic  convulsif).  Of  the  two  forms  of  this  spasm  the  clonic  variety  is  the  less  dis- 
agreeable for  the  patient,  because  sight  is  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  constant 
winking.  In  tonic  spasm  the  eyes  shut  suddenly  and  remain  spasmodically  closed 
for  some  minutes.  If  the  patient  is  attacked  by  this  spasm  in  a  crowd,  or  while  cross- 
ing the  street,  or  under  other  such  like  conditions,  he  is  helpless  and  exposed  to  the 
likelihood  of  an  accident.  In  senile  blepharospasm,  too,  there  are  frequently  pressure 
points  wliich  influence  the  spasm. 

Just  as  the  normal  act  of  winking  is  set  up  in  a  reflex  way  by  irritation  of  the 
terminal  extremities  of  the  trigeminus  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so,  too,  blepharo- 
spasm is  in  most  cases  of  reflex  nature.  This  is  beyond  doubt  the  case  in  symptomatic 
blepliarospasm,  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  due  to  a  foreign  body,  to  in- 
flammation, etc.,  is  obvious.  But  besides  this,  a  reflex  action  starting  from  the  trigem- 
inus must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  essential  blepharospasm 
also.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  pressure  upon  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus 
so  often  abrogates  the  blepharospasm,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  points 
themselves  are  frequently  sensitive  to  pressure.  Treatment  has  therefore  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  pressure  points,  as  then 
we  can  attack  directly  the  starting  point  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  done  by  applying 
the  galvanic  current  to  the  pressure  points,  or  by  injecting  morphine  at  these  spots. 
In  a  girl  in  whom  pressure  upon  the  vertex  relieved  the  blepharospasm  the  inunction, 
several  times  repeated,  of  an  ointment  (veratrine  ointment)  upon  this  spot  sufficed  - 
to  do  away  with  the  spasm.  If  no  pressure  points  are  discoverable,  we  must  think 
of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  itself  as  a  source  of  the  reflex  action.  We  can  try  to  render 
this  insensitive  by  cocaine,  or  we  may  apply  the  galvanic  current  to  the  closed  lids. 
In  addition  we  employ  the  remedies  that  are  used  against  neuroses  in  general.  Schloes- 
ser  recommends  the  injection  of  alcohol  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  its  point  of 
exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Of  operative  measures  that  may  be  mentioned 
are  stretching  or  resection  of  those  branches  of  the  trigeminus  from  which  the  reflex 
emanates,  stretching  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial,  and  lastly  neuroplasty  as  in  the  case 
of  facial  paralysis  (see  page  586).  It  is  only  in  senile  blepharospasm  that  such  heroic 
remedies  will  l)e  adventured  upon,  as  hysterical  blepharospasm  always  passes  off  of 
itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
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Children  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  are  frequently  brought  by  their  parents 
to  the  physician  on  account  of  a  habit  of  continued  vrinking.  This  happens  not 
infrequently  during  the  occurrence  of  a  shght  conjunctivitis,  and  keeps  on  inde- 
pendently after  the  latter  has  been  reheved.  For  the  most  part,  in  this  case  we  have 
to  deal  with  rather  ansemic  and  nervous  children.  This  affection — ^frequently  attrib- 
uted to  badness  by  the  parents — usually  passes  ofF  of  itself  after  some  time. 

Repeated  fibrillary  contractions  of  single  bundles  of  the  orbicularis,  which  are 
appreciated  by  the  patients  themselves,  occur  very  frequently  in  perfectly  healthy 
persons  with  normal  eyes.    No  sort  of  significance  is  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

2.  Levator  Palpebrce  Swperioria, 

Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  manifests  itself  by  a 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid  {ytosis  ").  All  degrees  of  ptosis  occur,  from 
a  just  noticeable  depression  of  the  upper  lid,  to  a  prolapse  of  it  so  com- 
plete that  it  hangs  down  quite  relaxed  and  devoid  of  wrinkles,  and 
covers  the  whole  eyeball.  The  higher  degrees  of  ptosis,  in  which  the 
lid  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  pupil,  interfere  with  vision,  unless  the 
patient  lifts  up  the  lid  with  his  finger,  or  unless  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  draw  it  up  sufficiently  by  a  forced  action  of  the  frontalis  muscle. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  latter  the  forehead  is  wrinkled  and  the  skin 
over  it  is  thus  contracted,  so  that  the  eyebrows  and  indirectly  the  upper 
lid  as  well  are  elevated  (Fig.  293).  But  since  this  elevation  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  patient  is  in  addition  compelled  to  throw  his  head  back,  because 
then  in  looking  forward  the  eyes  are  directed  down,  and  thus  the  pupils 
get  to  lie  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  though  it  is  low.  The  wrinkled 
forehead,  updrawn  eyebrows,  and  backward  pose  of  the  head  are  char- 
acteristic of  persons  with  bilateral  ptosis. 

Ptosis  is  either  acquired  or  congenital  in  its  occurrence.  Acquired 
ptosis  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  either  of  the  muscle  itself  or  of  the 
nerve  supplying  it.  The  former  condition  is  most  frequently  due  to 
injuries.  The  nerve  supplying  the  levator  is  a  branch  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve,  and  hence  ptosis  is  often  found  in  conjunction  with  paral- 
ysis of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  The  cases  of 
isolated  ptosis  without  any  other  signs  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  are 
caused  mainly  by  central  disease. 

In  congenital  ptosis  the  levator  palpebra?  superioris  is  found  to  be 
either  deficiently  developed  or  entirely  absent.  In  contradistinction  to 
acquired  ptosis,  whicli  usually  affects  only  one  eyp,  congenital  ptosis  is 
generally  bilateral.  Not  infrequently  is  it  transmitted  by  inheritance 
through  several  generations. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  our  endeavor  should  be,  in  acquired  ptosis, 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  and  remove  it  by  suitable  meas- 
ures. But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  ptosis  which  has  already  become  in- 
veterate, or  if  it  is  congenital,  an  improvement  of  the  condition  can  be 
oljtained  onlv  bv  wav  of  an  operation  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§173). 


1*  From  iriirreii',  to  fall. 
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C&ngeniial  pimü  is  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  other  congenital  anotnar- 
liee.  Among  tiie  latter  are  an  inability  to  look  up^  accounted  for  by  a  defiricn!^  devel- 
opment or  actual  absence  of  the  superior  rectus  (8teinheiiu);  also  epieaiUhuä  (§  116), 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  upper  lid  droops  soniewhal  owing  to  congenital  ptofiisp 
but  rises  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or  lateral  niovementB  of  the  lower  jaw  tire  made 
[jftw-winking].  The  same  connection  bet  vvccn  movements  of  the  upper  lid  and  of  .the 
lower  jaw  has  been  at  times  observed  without  any  coexisting  ptosis. 


I 


Fig*  295. — ^Lkft-«ided  Ptobis, 


Now 


Tli#  ptcMipirafl  not  eoiuplete,  but  iimi  greut  viiuujeli  for  th«  upper  Ud  to  ccn'i^r  the  pupil, 
u  the  left  eye  Wtm  lb«  b«tt«<T  of  »he  two,  %hc  pstient,  in  order  in  #e#  wiih  it*  lifted  his  lid  ny  t^jntraet- 
lUC  Ihe  frcmtaiiff  munde.  He  was  not  aUle,  huwever.  ti*  du  ihii  on  the  left  mdf  nloiK-.  I'ltit  writiklr^t  hin 
foTvbMid  ■!!  over,  pa  tbüt  the  eyebrows  arc  elevsteil  on  both  Kielen.  Hence,  ttx>,  the  rip^ht  upp^r  IJ4  in 
dTmwn  unaniAlly  bi,gh  up«  wi  that  jl  :;<trip  tjf  ^tclem  cati  be  neen  expo«ed  above  the  cornea,  ucid  Uie  dif- 
fcntieft  betweeti  the  twa  palpebral  fisBUreB  ha^  become  even  more  atrikin^  th&n  befure.  Ttie  pup  J  of 
Ihs  Jight,  amblyopic  eye  is  dilAted, 

In  actjtiired  /rfflÄtÄ  a  aitnüar  sympathetic  movement  of  the  lid,  and  one  that  in  this 
instAnce  ot^curs  conjointly  with  movement!?  of  the  eyebalt,  h  ob^rved  not  infrequent Jy. 
This  is  found  in  cases  of  oculo-motor  pandysis  of  t^ntrül  origi»,  and  it  take«  place  In 
the  following  way:  The  ptosis  attains  its  highest  pitch  in  a  W  net  ion  of  the  eye;  while 
in  adduction  (or  in  the  attempt  at  addurtjori  if  the  internal  rectus  is  coraptetely  para- 
lyzed), it  diminishes^  or  disappears  altogether,  or  even  at  times  is  conv^erted  into  the 
opposed  condition,  so  that  the  upper  lid  ris«9  abnormally  high,  flliis  occurH  not  only 
In  central  oculo-motor  p;mü\'i=iis,  but  also  in  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles, 
including  especially  congenital  paralysis  of  the  eitternal  rectus  due  to  actual  deficiency 
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of  the  muscle.  In  this  latter  set  of  cases  and  rarely  in  some  of  the  otheiB,  the  ptosis 
occurs  in  adduction,  not  in  abduction.  In  some  of  these  cases,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a 
true  ptosis  that  is  in  question,  but  a  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  marked  by  a  sink- 
ing of  the  upper  and  a  rising  of  the  lower  lid. — D.] 

There  is  a  sort  of  ptosis  that  develops  without  known  cause  in  women  of  middle 
age.  It  is  always  bilateral,  and  sets  in  so  gradually  that  not  till  after  a  series  of  years 
is  it  pronounced  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  interference  with  vision.  In  these 
cases  it  is  not  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  but  a  primary  atrophy  of  muscle  itself  that  is 
present  (ptosis  myopathica). 

Mechanical  means  have  been  recommended  for  lifting  the  lid  in  ptosis,  including 
the  jamming  of  a  monocle  into  the  eye,  and  the  pushing  up  of  the  upper  lid  by  a  fine, 
properly  curved  gold  wire  which  is  either  attached  to  an  eye-glass  frame  or  is  clamped 
into  the  eye  after  the  manner  of  certain  eye  specula  (spring  specula).  But  these  de- 
vices have  met  with  but  scant  approval  and  should  be  recommended  only  for  cases 
in  which  the  patient  absolutely  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  have  an  operation  done. 

The  name  of  ptosis  is  incorrectly  used  for  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  affection  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris — e.  g.,  when  the  upper  lid  droops  because 
it  has  become  heavier  in  consequence  of  thickening  due  to  trachoma,  new  growths, 
etc.    So,  too,  ptosis  adiposa  (page  561)  does  not  belong  with  genuine  ptosis. 

Both  paralysis  and  spasm  are  also  observed  in  the  unstriat«d  levator  or  muscidus 
tarsalis  superior  of  Müller.  Paralysis  of  this  muscle  underlies  that  variety  of  slight 
ptosis  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  symptoms  induced  by  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic (see  page  367);  and  also  underlies  ptosis  trachomatosa.  Spasm  of  the  muscle, 
manifested  by  drawing  up  of  the  upper  lid  and  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  can 
be  excited  artificially  by  the  instillation  of  cocaine.  [See  also  page  367.]  Moreover, 
according  to  some,  the  elevated  position  of  the  upper  lid  in  Basedow's  disease  is  caused 
by  a  spasm  of  Müiler's  muscle. 

[Such  a  blepharodiastasis  or  condition  in  which  the  p>alpebral  fissure  is  wider  open 
than  usual  may  also  be  caused  by  a  complete  tenotomy  with  retraction  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus  (see  page  552).  On  the  other  hand,  slight  ptosis  may  be  produced 
by  advancement  of  the  superior  rectus  or  by  a  paralysis  of  this  muscle  not  due  to  teno- 
tomy (see  page  552). 

An  apparent  ptosis  is  produced  when  the  eye  recedes  into  the  orbit. — ^D.] 

VI.  Injuries  of  the  Lids. 

115.  Injuries  of  the  lids  of  all  kinds,  including  simple  contusions, 
incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds,  burns  by  heat  or  caustics,  etc., 
are  very  freq.uent.  A  peculiarity  of  these  injuries  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  is  that,  because  of  the  great  elasticity  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids  and  their  loose  attachments  to  the  subjacent  parts,  both  ecchymosis 
and  oedema  in  the  injured  lids  are  usually  much  more  considerable  than 
after  a  similar  injury  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened  merely  by  the  great  swelling  and 
bluish-black  discoloration  of  the  lids,  as  these  appearances  are  often 
enough  produced  by  comparatively  slight  contusions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  should  not  be  pronounced  until  after  a 
careful  examination.  In  this,  three  points  are  chiefly  to  be  considered: 
Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  injury  to  the  subjacent 
bones,  and  injury  of  the  eyeball. 

Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  present  a  varying 
aspect  according  to  their  direction.     Those  which  run  horizontally— 
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i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  line  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis — gape  but  little,  so 
that  the  lips  of  the  wound  often  lie  in  apposition  spontaneously.  But 
if  the  cut  or  rent  runs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibers  of  the 
orbicularis,  the  wound  gapes  widely  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of 
the  divided  bundles  of  the  muscle.  Consequently,  the  cicatrices  after 
horizontal  wounds  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  are  scarcely  visible,  while 
those  after  vertical  incisions  are  conspicuous  and  disfiguring,  Hence, 
in  operations  upon  the  lids  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  all  incisions 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  made  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis.  The  worst  wounds  are  those  which  sever  the  lid  in 
a  vertical  direction  through  its  entire  thickness.  If  these  do  not  unite 
by  first  intention,  there  remains  an  indentation  of  the  border  of  the 
lid,  or  even  a  deep  triangular  incision  in  it  (coloboma  palpebrae  trau- 
maticum).  By  this  the  complete  closure  of  the  lid  is  rendered  impos- 
sible, so  that,  in  addition  to  the  disfigurement,  a  permanent  epiphora 
results  from  the  injury. 

The  presence  of  an  injury  of  the  subjacent  hone  is  determined  by 
palpating  the  margin  of  the  orbit  with  the  finger  through  the  swollen 
lid.  A  fracture  of  the  orbital  margin  is  manifested  by  unevenness  and 
special  sensitiveness  at  some  spot,  symptoms  to  which  in  many  cases 
is  added  distinct  crepitation.  A  certain  sign  of  injury  of  the  bone  is 
emphysema  of  the  lids.  This  consists  in  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  lids  then  have  a  pe- 
culiar soft  feeling  like  a  feather  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  we  get  in 
the  palpating  finger  a  sense  of  crepitation  due  to  the  displacement  of 
bubbles  of  air  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  air  comes  from 
the  cavities  surrounding  the  orbit — most  often  from  the  ethmoid  cells. 
Its  presence  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids  hence  pre- 
supposes some  abnormal  communication  between  the  latter  and  these 
cavities,  such  as  can  have  originated  only  through  a  fracture  of  the  bone. 
When  then,  by  blowing  the  nose,  straining,  and  coughing,  the  air  in  the 
nose  and  its  accessory  cavities  is  put  under  greater  pressure,  it  is  forced 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  emphysema  is  produced 
(see  §  133). 

An  added  significance  is  imparted  to  wounds  of  the  lids  from  the 
fact  that  by  their  mutilation  the  eye  itself  may  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Through  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lids,  or  the  formation  of  fissures 
in  them,  lagophthalmus  and  consequently  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
may  be  set  up. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  lids  is  carried  on  according  to  gen- 
eral surgical  rules.  In  simple  ecchymosis  we  apply  cold  compresses 
with  lead  water.  In  emphysema  of  the  lids  the  air  contained  in  the 
tissues  usually  undergo  resorption  without  causing  any  ill  results. 
To  accelerate  absorption  a  compressing  bandage  is  indicated;  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  must  avoid  straining,  blowing  the  nose,  etc.,  in 
order  not  to  drive  fresh  charges  of  air  into  the  tissue.    Recent  wounds, 
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the  edges  of  which  are  not  too  greatly  contused,  are  best  united  at  once 
by  sutures.  In  wounds  the  edges  of  which  are  destroyed  by  contusion 
and  the  like,  we  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  wait  for  the  necrotic 
portions  to  be  cast  off.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  burns  and  in- 
juries caused  by  caustic  substances.  After  the  elimination  of  those 
portions  of  the  skin  that  have  been  destroyed,  granulating  raw  surfaces 
are  presented  to  view  which  cicatrize  over  and  thus  lead  to  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  lids.  To  combat  this,  we  proceed  precisely  as  has  been  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  destruction  of  the  skin  by  inflammation 
(see  page  558). 

Ecchymoaes  are  usiially  pretty  sharply  limited  at  a  line  corresponding  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  because  the  skin  is  attached  to  this  by  rigid  connective  tiasiie  which 
prevents  the  further  advance  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  not  infre- 
quently travels  beneath  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  over  to  the  other  side.  An 
ecchymosis  is  then  found  in  the  lids  of  the  other  eye  also.  As  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  nose  is  thick,  it  frequently  does  not  permit  the  blood  to  be  seen  through  it,  so 
that  we  do  not  notice  the  bridge  connecting  the  ecchymosis  of  one  eye  with  that  of 
the  other.  We  might  then  easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  injury  had  affected 
the  other  eye  also,  a  thing  which,  however,  can  be  excluded  with  certainty  in  many 
cases — e.  g.,  when  sugillation  of  the  lids  of  one  side  sets  in  after  enucleation  of  the 
other  eye. 

A  similar  migration  of  extra vasated  blood  is  observed  in  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skttll.  The  blood  oozes  forward  from  the  site  of  the  fractiupe  and  travels  along  the 
floor  of  the  orbit.  It  then  makes  its  appearance  some  time  after  the  injury  under  the 
form  of  an  ecchymosis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyebsil,  and  also 
on  the  lower  lid  close  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  This  symptom,  although  it  is  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  base. 

Sponianeous  ecchymoses  sometimes  occur  in  the  lids,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  in  the  conjunctiva,  from  violent  straining,  excessive  coughing,  and  the  like. 

Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  lids,  instead  of  disappearing  by  resorption,  may 
go  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  an  abscess  of  the  lids  develops.  This  is  particulariy 
to  be  apprehended  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin 
of  the  lids,  through  which  infectious  germs  may  penetrate  into  their  tissue. 

VII.  Tumors  of  the  Lids. 

116.  (a)  Benis:n  Tumors. — Xanthelasma^  is  a  flat  tumor  of  a 
dirty  sulphur-yellow  color  and  projecting  but  little  above  the  skin  of  the 
lid.  It  is  found  most  frequently  on  the  upper  and  lower  lids  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this  situation  the  tumors 
are  often  located  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  eye,  like  the 
yellow  spots  above  the  eyes  of  the  dachshund.  Xanthelasmata  occur  in 
elderly  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex.  They  grow  very  slowly, 
and  have  no  bad  results  l^esides  the  disfigurement  they  cause,  which, 
moreover,  affords  the  only  reason  for  their  removal  by  operation,  as  is 
sometimes  done. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  is  a  small,  rounded  tumor,  the  surface  of 
wiiich  is  somewhat  flattened  and  has  an  umbilicated  depression  in  its 

"»  From  iav96^,  yellow,  and  tXaa^a,  plate.    It  is  also  called  xanthoma. 
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center.  From  this  a  substance  resembling  sebum  is  evacuated  upon 
pressure.    This  form  of  molluscum  is  contagious. 

Molluscum  simplex  (fibrous  molluscum)  is  a  tumor  of  the  skin 
which  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  hangs  down 
like  a  pouch. 

Warts  and  cutaneous  horns  are  also  observed  on  the  lids. 

Among  cystSy  milia,  atheromata,  and  dermoid  cysts  occur.  The 
latter,  which  may  attain  pretty  large  dimensions,  will  receive  a  more 
detailed  description  under  the  head  of  .affections  of  the  orbit  (§  135). 
On  the  borders  of  the  lids  small,  transparent  cysts  are  frequently  met 
with  (Fig.  66),  which  have  developed  from  occluded  sweat  glands  in  the 
border  of  the  lid  (glands  of  Moll). 

The  vascular  tumors  (angiomata)  are  found  in  the  lids  under  the 
two  forms  of  telangiectases  and  of  tumores  cavernosi.  The  former  are 
bright-red  spots  situated  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself,  and  are  composed 
of  dilated  and  tortuous  blood-vessels.  •  The  latter  lie  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  lid,  which  they  bulge  forward  and  through  which  they  can  be 
seen  shining  with  a  bluish  luster.  They  consist  of  closely  aggregated, 
large,  venous  cavities,  which  can  be.  felt  and  compressed  through  the 
skin;  the  arteries  running  to  the  tumors  are  dilated.  Vascular  tumors 
are  usually  congenital,  but  they  develop  still  more  extensively  after 
birth,  and  sometimes  attain  such  a  size  that  they  cover  a  great  part  of 
the  face,  and  are  also  continued  backward  into  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
tissues  of  the  orbit.  Hence  they  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible. 
In  doing  this  our  principal  care  must  be  to  destroy  the  skin  of  the  lids 
over  as  small  an  area  as  possible,  as  otherwise  we  might  get  shrinking 
of  the  skin,  with  ectropion  and  lagophthalmus.  We  destroy  small 
telangiectases  by  cauterizing  them  with  fuming  nitric  acid  or  by  heat, 
applied  by  means  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop. 
Larger  tumors  are  to  be  removed  by  excision,  in  case  too  much  skin 
does  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  doing  it.  In  the  latter  event  electrolysis 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  positive  pole  of  a  constant-current  battery 
under  the  form  of  a  plate  electrode  is  placed  upon  the  temple,  and  then 
the  current  is  passed  through  the  circuit.  The  negative  pole  is  armed 
with  a  needle  which  is  plunged  into  the  tumor.  The  current  is  now 
turned  on,  and  soon  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  escape  along  the  needle 
out  of  the  puncture  made  by  it.  The  needle  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  same  procedure  is  repeated  at  another  point  of  the  tumor.  Owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissue  fluids  produced  by  the  galvanic  current, 
the  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels,  which'  consequently  become  obliter- 
ated. Several  sittings  are  always  required  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  tumor. 

(6)  Malis:nant  Tumors. — Carcinomata  occurring  in  the  lids  are,  as 

a  rule,  epitheliomata,  which  start  from  the  skin  of  the  lid,  particularly 

from  that  of  the  border.    Subsequently  they  pass  over  upon  the  eyeball 

and  even  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  orbit.     Sarcomata  develop 
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from  the  connectlve-tisßue  portion  of  the  lids,  *  The  pigmented  melano* 

sarroiiiata  most  often  develop  from  a  congeoital  nttvus  of  the  ^kin  or 
conjunrtiva.  With  malignaMt  tumors  we  fiad  an  enlarge nient  of  tfie 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  occurring  first  in  the  gland  in  front  of 
the  ear,  afterward  in  the  glands  along  the  lower  jaw  and  in  the  neck* 
The  extirpation  of  tumors  \b  conducted  according  to  the  well-knoHH 
rules.  If  in  it^  performance  so  much  of  the  lid  must  be  sacrificed  that  the 
eyeball  as  a  consequence  remains  uncovered*  a  substitute  for  the  palpe- 
bral skin  that  has  been  destroyed 
muBt  be  procured  by  a  blepharo 

/plasty   done   immediately   after 
the  removal  of  the  new  growth. 
'MF.ML  '^  extensive  tumors  it  is  often 

9^gF  ^  necessary  to  remove  the  eyeball, 
and  even  the  entire  con  tents  of 
the  orbit. 

Tbe  flat  «^ncer^  of  the  skin  that 
not  infrequently  occur  upon    the   Lick 
require  partieuhir  nienibn.     In  thes» 
\  ca^e«  there  \a  founit  a  ähäUow  uJc^t 

*  with  an    uneven    floor  antl    irregtilür» 

rather  hard  wails*  The  infiltmtiou  of 
the  walls  of  the  uleer  is  the  only  i^liar- 
acterjstie  ^i^,  for  liiere  k  no  tumor  m 
the  proper  semte  of  i!»e  wonl^  and  for 
this  reason  inexperient'ed  obeervera 
readily  mistake  tlie  (rue  naturt*  of  the 
legion,  which  lb  not  lung  eW  than  a^n 
epithelial  earcinoma,  The  ulwr  ad» 
vaneca  in  one  direction  while  it  Htn- 
triaes  on  the  aide  opposite,  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  called  by  the  uanie 
of  w/riAsrwfen*.  Itös  progjes^s,  however, 
iß  extremely  alow,  ääo  tliat  such  tuniors 
often  last  many  years  before  attaiuiiig 
any  great  sieb. 
In  coösideralion  nf  the  complicated  structure  of  the  lidt,  in  w^hich  such  a  ni&n»* 
fold  variety  of  tissues  take  part,  it  should  not  surprise  us  thai  the  moei  dlssirriilar  kin^iii 
of  tumors  should  at  times  come  under  ob^rvation  in  thenK  As  rar»  occurpenc'eä  there 
have  been  oliserved  lyuiphomata,  hbromata,  enchondmtiiata,  myiomftta,  Itponiata, 
cavernous  lyrnphan^ioniata,  plexiform  neurf>*htiromata,  adenomata  of  the  sebaceoum 
glands^  of  the  Meilwimian  ^lancl^,  uf  fh<^  glands  of  Krause«  of  the  sweat  glands,  and  of 
the  glands  of  Moll,  and  lastly  glandular  earciaomata. 


Fjo.  204.- 


VI  1 1.  Congenital  Axomaue&  of  the  Lids. 

117,  By  colohortm  of  ike  lid  is  meant  a  fissure  iti  it^  having  approx- 
imately the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
border  of  the  lid,  while  its  apex  looks  towards  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Colo  bo  ma  is  either  congenital  (coin  bo  ma  congenitum)  or  is  acquired, 
being  then  produced  by  injury  (coloboma  traumaticum).     CoEgenitül 
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coloboma  (Fig.  294)  is  on  the  whole,  rare,  and  is  observed  oftener  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  lid.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with 
a  dermoid  tumor  of  the  cornea  (see  page  137). 

Under  the  name  of  epicanthus  is  denoted  a  fold  of  skin  which  juts 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  projects  over  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  so  as  to  partly  cover  it.  In  the  Mongolian  race  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  epicanthus  is  the  rule,  and  produces  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  palpebral  fissure  in  these  people.  In  the  Caucasian 
race  there  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  children  a  slight  degree  of 
epicanthus,  w^hich  disappears  again  when,  in  the  process  of  growth, 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose  becomes  more  prominent.  Higher  degrees 
of  epicanthus,  which  persist  all  through  life,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
malformation,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  other  con- 
genital defects  (e.  g.,  ptosis).  The  fold  of  skin  forming  the  epican- 
thus disappears  if  with  our  fingers  we  pick  up  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  nose  into  a  vertical  fold  and  thus  shorten  it  horizontally.  Upon 
this  observation  depends  the  operation  for  epicanthus  recommended 
by  Ammon,  which  consists  in  the  excision  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  We  may  also  excise  the  projecting  fold  of 
skin  itself  (Arlt). 

Among  anomalies  of  the  lids  which  are  sometimes  of  congenital  occurrence,  the 
following  also  must  \ye  mentioned:  Ptosis,  distichiasis,  abnormal  narrowness  of  the 
lids,  and,  as  the  extreme  degree  of  the  latter  condition,  entire  absence  of  the  lids  (able- 
pharia);  furthermore,  Symblepharon,  ankyloblepharon,  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  eye  is  completely  covered  by  the  external  skin,  the  latter  replacing  the  lids  and 
forming  a  uniform  covering  for  the  aperture  of  the  orbit  (cryptophthalmus  of  Zehender); 
and,  lastly,  cysts  in  the  lower  lid,  in  the  case  of  microphthalmus. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

118.  The  lachrymal  organs  consist  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

The  lachrymal  gland  (glandula  lacrimalis)  is  an  acinous  gland  with 
short;  branched  gland  tubules.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  larger, 
known  as  the  superior  lachrymal  gland,  lying  in  the  upper  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit  in  a  depression  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  latter,  the  fossa  glanduls 
lacrimalis.  Excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland  pass  down- 
ward and  empty  into  the  outer  half  of  the  superior  fornix  conjunctivae. 

The  second  division  of  the  lachrymal  gland — the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland — is  much  smaller,  and  consists  only  of  one  or  two  lobules,  for 
which  reason  it  is  also  known  as  the  accessory  lachrymal  gland.  Its 
lobules  lie  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  gland  directly  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  295).  If  the  upper 
lid  is  everted  and  at  the  same  time  the  eye  is  made  to  look  downward, 
we  often  see  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outer 
angle  of  the  lid  pushed  forward  by  a  soft  mass  which  is  in  fact  the  ac- 
cessory lachrymal  gland.  Krause's  glands  (see  Fig.  283,  At,  and  Fig. 
295)  forms  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  lobules  of  the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland  over  the  fornix  as  far  as  its  inner  end.  Their  structure  is  that 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
scattered  outlying  portions  of  the  latter. 

The  lachrymal  passages  begin  with  the  puncta  lacrimalia.  These 
lie  on  the  free  border  of  the  upper  and  lower  lid  (upper  and  lower  punc- 
tum) and  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  at  the  spot  wehere  the 
tarsus  terminates  (Fig.  295).  They  are  situated  upon  small  elevations, 
the  lachrymal  papillae  (papilla)  lacri males),  and  form  the  orifices  of  the 
canaliculi  lacrimales.  These  latter,  starting  from  the  puncta,  run  at 
first  vertically  for  a  short  distance — i.  e.,  in  the  upper  lid  run  upward 
and  in  the  lower  lid  downward — then  they  bend  at  a  right  angle  and 
become  directed  toward  the  lachrymal  sac.  In  so  doing  they  first  pass 
behind  the  caruncle,  and  converging  more  and  more,  at  length  reach 
the  lachrymal  sac.  Into  this  they  empty,  either  separately  or  after 
having  united  to  form  a  short  common  trunk. 

The  lachrymal  sac  (saccus  lacrimalis)  lies  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  in  the  cleft  (fossa  sacci  lacrimalis)  which  the  lachrymal  bone  forms 
for  its  reception.  The  lachrymal  bone  bounds  the  lachrymal  sac  (5. 
Fig.  284)  on  the  inside,  while  to  the  front  and  outside  it  is  inclosed  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  ligamentum  palpebrale  mediale  (t>  and  Ä,  Fig. 
284).  This  relation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  internal  palpebral 
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ligament  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  former— a  mat- 
ter which  is  of  importance  when  operations  are  concerned.  If  by  draw- 
ing the  lids  outward  we  put  them  on  the  stretch  and  so  cause  the  pal- 
pebral ügaraent  to  project,  the  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the  latter*  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  just  above  it  by  its  cupola  or  fundus  {Fig.  295). 
At  the  spot  where  the  cleft  of  the  lachrymal  bone  merges  into  the 
bony  canal  the  lachrymal  sac  passes  into  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  duct 


Fia.  295.— SS1T17M  OftBiTALi^  AND  Lachrtual  Sac.    N&ttinU  siu. 

The  «kin  &nd  themuflculikr  ßbers  of  the  orbic^ularif»  bnv?  been  removed  from  the  Hdi  and  the  part« 
«uiTPUndinR  ihfum,  90  ihat  the  »ptum  orbitale  lie«  txpfumi  to  view  wilbin  the  bony  circumference  ol 
the  orbilal  cavity.  The  septum  orbitale  cütutijtti^  of  thp  tafstis^  whiöh  is  blunder  m  the  upper  lid,  nar- 
rower in  llie  Jtiwer,  and  of  th«  fAsiciA  tnrfio-orbitalLfi.  The  ext(>rnal  extremUies  df  the  lai><i  am  nl  tuched 
by  the  broml^  but  out  very  denpe  rhaphe  pftlpftbrali?  lateraht«  Icj  the  mnliiT  bone,  sümowhat  below  the 
luturie,  N,  between  thi»  bone  und  the  nyKom^tic  pri>c«^  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  internal  palpebral 
ligament  is  narrow,  hut  !4ti>ut^  its  anteriuf  limb»  which  i»  the  only  one  vij*ible  in  the  ditiwmR,  run» 
from  the  Iroalai  procc^^H  of  tbe  superior  maxillu,  S,  oolwitrd,  and  divides  mj  an  to  be  in)^rl^Ced  into  the 
inner  extremities  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  tarf^nl  e^rtilagcs.  lAt  the  point  of  ioeertion  \s  seen 
the  ttQnMwhul  project  ii])r  papilln  mcrimuha.)  The  faüäa  tiuEfio-orbit&lifi,  represmted  in  the  druwinj? 
by  the  radial  hue«  of  Hhn^linK,  runs  from  the  convex  !.«ir(ieT  of  bf>th  tBrfwf  cakitUAgM!»  *nd  from  the 
palpebral  liKnment«,  to  the  margin  of  the  nrbit,  an^l  toget^ier  with  the««  part»  doses  to  the  orbtt  in 
front.  The  tar;«iü  cwrtilajceft  ami  the  fiLxeia  are  here  ütuppo^ecJ  to  be  transparent.  Henott,  in  the 
former  tberp  ran  be  c!«en  the  Meibomian  Klaudn,  whieh,  in  conaonaoce  with  the  var^änf;  br^utth  of  the 
tar^ui^t  diminif^h  in  hei(^ht  frorri  the  center  of  the  latter  to  it^M  two  «rula.  Moreover,  m  the  upper  lid 
ihre«  acinous  i^land^  (ef.  Fi«,  2R3,  u»)  are  visible  alnuj;  the  upper  border  of  the  tarpus,  i^till  riiüEher 
up,  a  rurv'e^i  line  ähown  the  situation  of  the  fornLx  conjunctivir.  UiKin  the  fornix,  especially  in  its 
nnw  half,  lie  the  acLnoui»  f^landp  of  K raune,  wbilt^  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  tarvu^t  art  found  lob- 
ule» similar  in  eharaeler  hut  more  dent^ely  packed,  reprf-.^^cntm^  the  inferior  laehrj-mal  tC^atid.  Thi* 
Bidioin»  the  excretory  duets  nf  the  »upr*rior  fachrymal  ^li^nrL  whose  anterior  border  eomey  into  flight 
lut-t  below  the  upper  rnar^n  of  the  orbit.  At  the  inner  and  lower  marKiti  «f  the  orbit  the  l>one  Iieu 
been  chjf*i*led  away  to  .show  the  lachriTnjil  pn^naicep«  The  lachrymal  sac  lie^  behin-l  the  internal  p&U 
pebral  ligament,  jt.s  apex  ri*iinw  a  little  als^jve  the  latter.  The?  Ime  that  in  the  drawinir  nijn.*  fitrai^ht 
upward  frnm  the  apex  of  the  laehrymal  nar  to  the  horitoutal  «uture  is  the  miture  Ijetween  the  frontal 
I  of  the  Duperinr  maxilla  and  the  iachrynxal  brme,  upon  which  two  bc^ne«  the  lachrymal  fa.c  re«tp 


cf,  Fiff*  284,  F  ai(d  T)^    The  lachrymal  sae,  after  undergomfic  a  flight  conHtriction,  pa.*#eÄ  into  the  na.*<al 
To  the  ouL'iide  of  thi^n  i>i  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  A,  which  lia«  been  opened  up  and  i»  acoc«8ible 


duf^l, 
to  view* 


i?t  Hutur«  between  the  nuperior  maxilla  and  the  malar  Ixine.     F,  flupra-orbital  fcrameD. 


(ductus  lacrimalis).  The  point  where  this  transition  occurs  constitutes 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  lachrymal  channel  (Fig.  295) t  and  is 
therefore  particularly  liable  to  the  formation  of  pathological  contrac- 
tions (strictures).  From  this  point  the  lachrymal  duct  passes  down- 
ward and  empties  into  the  nasal  fossa  below  the  inferior  turbinated 
body.  In  its  downward  course  the  lachrymal  duct  deviates  a  little 
backward  and  outward  from  the  vertical.     Hence,  the  two  lachrymal 
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channels  divei^e  as  they  go  down,  the  lachrymal  sacs  being  less  far 
apart  thau  are  the  lower  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  We  can  rep- 
resent  the  course  of  the  lachrymal  chanüel  on  the  lj%*ing  subject  by 
placing  a  straight  sound  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie  at  its  upper  part  upon 
the  middle  of  the  internal  palpebral  ligament^  and  below  upon  the  fur- 
row forming  the  boundary  line  between  the  cheek  and  the  ala*  of  tbe 
nose  [see  Fig;  296].  This  sound  gives  precisely  the  direction  of  the  lach- 
rymal duet  (Arlt).    If  we  place  a  sound  in  this  way  on  each  side  of  the 


[Fib.  290. — Bbctioh  or  Canaliccli,  Lachrvmal  s?m.\  ako  Nabal  1>crrr.   tX)©  Weelfier.) 

After  NcHTU  and  ÜÜVcr.— D.) 

See,  we  see  how  the  sounds  diverge  as  they  go  down,  and  we  can  readily 
nvioce  ourselves  that  the  degree  of  divergence  differs  in  different  in- 
dividuals* The  divergence,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
root  of  the  nose  oo  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  breadth  of  the  inferior 
nasal  orifice  on  the  other.  These  facts  are  of  importance  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  sounding  the  lachrymal  duct,  in  the  performimre 
of  which  the  sound  must  be  pushed  along  in  the  direction  of  the  duct. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  that  of  the  lachry- 
mal duct  forms  one  continuous  whole.  There  is,  therefore,  no  sharp 
dividing  line  between  these  tw*o  structures.  They  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  lachrymal  sac  lies  against  bone  (the  lach- 
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rymal  bone)  at  one  side  only,  and  everywhere  else  is  free,  while  the 
lachrymal  duct  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  bony  walls.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  in  engorgement  of  the  lachrymal  channels  with  fluid,  it  is 
only  the  lachrymal  sac  which  is  distended  so  as  to  appear  as  a  visible 
swelling  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  lachrymal  duct  can  not  be 
distended;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  favorite  seat  of  constrictions, 
which  again  do  not  occur  in  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  formation  of  these 
constrictions  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  a  dense  plexus  of  wide  veins, 
analogous  to  the  venous  plexuses  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
turbinated  bodies,  is  interposed  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  diict  and  the  bony  wall  (Fig.  297).  Swelling  of  these  veins 
alone  is  sufficient  to  contract  or  to  close  entirely  the  lumen  of  the  duct. 


Fig.  297. — Cross  Section  through  the  Lacbrymo-nasal  Duct. 


Magnified  11  X  1. 


The  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  duct  is  oblong  and  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  The  subja- 
cent mucous  membrane  contains  very  many  lymphocytes,  i.  e.,  it  ha»  an  adenoid  character.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  is  marked  by  its  great  abundance  of  blooil-vessels.  Most  of  these  are  veins;  the  few 
arterte»  are  made  obvious  m  the  drawing  by  their  double  contour.  At  n  lie  the  acini  of  a  mucous 
gland,  whose  excretory  duct  emptying  into  the  lachrymal  duct  is  not  traversed  in  the  section  her.*» 
shown.  Succeeding  the  submucous  tissue  is  the  wall  of  the  bony  canal;  b  is  the  side  of  this  canal  that 
is  directed  toward  the  maxillary  antrum,  c,  the  side  that  is  directed  toward  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  lachrymal  passages  are  always  filled  with  a  little  lachrymal  fluid. 
If  air  is  found  in  them,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition. 

Secretion  of  tears  results  either  from  psychic  excitation  (*' weep- 
ing ")  or  in  a  reflex  way  from  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  or  optic  nerve 
('* watering  of  the  eyes")-  Psychic  weeping  occurs  only  in  man,  and 
even  in  man  is  absent  in  the  case  of  infants.  The  tears  contain  only  a 
few  solid  constituents,  the  main  part  of  which  is  sodium  chloride  (hence 
** salty"  tears).  In  the  normal  state  the  lachrymal  gland  secretes 
scarcely  any  more  liquid  than  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  so  that  but  very  small  quantities  of  fluid  are  discharged 
into  the  nose.  It  is  only  when  the  secretion  is  much  increased  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  tears  is  discharged  into  the  nose,  where  its  pres- 
ence is  manifested  by  repeated  blowing  of  the  nose. 

The  moistening  of  the  eyeball  is  not  due  to  the  lachrymal  glands 
alone.     The  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  itself,  and  also  of  its  mucous 
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glands,  participates  in  the  performance  of  this  act.  Hence  it  follows 
that  even  after  removal  or  degeneration  of  the  lachrymal  gland  the  eye 
does  not  become  dry. 

In  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  nose  there  are  two  factors  to  be 
considered:  The  entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  their 
transmission  from  the  latter  to  the  nose. 

The  conveyance  of  tears  through  the  puncta  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  effected  by  the  act  of  winking.  The  tears  accumulate  in  the 
horseshoe-shaped  notch  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  which  forms  the 
lacus  lacrimalis  into  which  the  puncta  dip.  Then  a  winking  movement 
takes  place,  the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  con- 
tracting. These  fibers  spring  from  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  and 
when  they  contract  draw  the  ligament  away  from  the  lachrymal  bone. 
The  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  being  connected  with  the  palpebral  liga- 
ment, is  drawn  along  with  it,  so  that  the  lachrymal  sac  is  dilated,  and 
the  contents  of  the  canaliculi  are  sucked  into  the  sac.  The  subsequent 
conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  into  the  nose  is  effected 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  sac.  In  virtue  of  this  elasticity,  the  sac  when 
distended  by  the  tears  tends  to  contract  again  and  thus  expel  the  tears. 
Hence,  in  those  pathological  cases  in  which  the  lachrymal  sac  has  lost 
its  elasticity  (atony  of  the  sac)  we  observe  that  the  conduction -of  tears 
downward  is  arrested,  even  though  the  nasal  duct  is  completely  pervious. 
The  reason  why  the  tears  are  not  driven  back  again  into  the  canaliculi 
by  the  contractions  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  but  pass  on  into  the  nasal 
duct,  is  that  the  latter  is  much  wider  than  the  narrow  canaliculi. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  canaliculi  is  lined  with  laminated  pavement  epi- 
thelium, that  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  with  a  double  layer  of  cyiindrical 
epithelium.  The  mucous  membrane  at  different  spots  projects  in  the  form  of  folds  into 
the  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  passages — a  phenomenon  w^hich  has  been  described  as  a 
formation  of  valves.  The  largest  of  these  folds  in  Hasner's  valve,  at  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  nasal  duct.  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  valve,  any  more  than  are  the  others — 
that  is,  not  a  valve  which  could  close  up  the  lumen  ojf  the  lachrymal  channel.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  simply  a  fold  produced  by  the  great  obliquity  with  which  the  nasal 
duct  passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Like  the  other  folds 
of  mucous  membrane  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  it  is  not  of  constant  occurrence. 

Duplication  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  and  also  their  absence,  have  been  recorded 
as  congenital  anomalies. 

I.  Dacryocystitis  Chronica.^ 

1 19.  Symptoms. — The  patient  comes  with  the  complaint  of  the  tears 
running  over  (epiphora  ^).  On  careful  inspection  we  notice  that  the 
skin  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  protrudes  so  as  to  appear  fuller 

*To  the  older  name  blennorrhcra  of  the  lachrjTnal  sac,  (dacryocysto-blennorrhopa),  which  I  aim 
formerly  Ui<ed,  the  objection  must  be  made  that  it  may  f.\ve  rise  tomisunderstamling,  üncegonorrhceal 
affect  ions  are  fre<|uentlv  known  an  blennorrhu>a,  and  also  that  the  secretion  which  is  expressied  from 
the  diseased  tear  sac  is  l)y  no  moans  always  ßMvva,  i.  e.  mucus,  but  is  frequently  pus  or  dear  lachry- 
mal fluid.  Against  the  designation  dacryocystitis  catarrhalis  it  may  be  said  that  chronic  dioeases 
of  the  tear  sac  are  not  always  of  a  simple  catarrhal  nature,  but  are  sometime«  tuberculous  or  tracho- 
matous— a  matter  which  often  cannot  be  decided  by  a  purely  clinical  examination. 

»  From  iiri<t>ep«arBai,  to  rush  upon.  We  also  say  iUacrimatio  or  atillicidium  (from  »tiUa,  drop^ 
and  rädere,  to  fall;. 
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than  on  the  other  side.  This  swelling — tumor  lacrimalis — is  caused  by 
the  lachrymal  sac's  being  distended  by  an  accumulation  of  its  contents. 
When  pressure  is  made  upon  the  tumor  the  contents  are  evacuated 
externally  through  the  puncta,  and  appear,  in  recent  cases,  under  tHe 
form  of  a  purulent,  in  older  cases  as  a  mucous  or  even  limpid  liquid. 
Sometimes,  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  con- 
tents are  forced  not  through  the  puncta  but  downward  through  the  nose. 
This  is  the  case  when,  as  exceptionally  happens,  the  nasal  duct  is  freely 
pervious.  Associated  with  these  symptoms,  which  are  an  evidence 
of  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  of  abnormality  in  its  secretions, 
there  is  usually  a  contraction  (stricture)  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  proof 
of  this  is  produced  when  we  attempt  to  explore  the  duct  with  a  Bow- 
man's sound,  in  doing  which  we  come  upon  a  spot  where  the  duct  is 
contracted  or  even  altogether  obliterated. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  of  a  chronic  dacryocystitis  is 
stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  Such  a  constriction  may  be  produced,  for 
example,  by  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct. 
The  tears  can  then  no  longer  be  fully  discharged  into  the  nose.  But  as 
new  tears  are  constantly  being  forced,  by  the  act  of  winking,  into  the 
lachrymal  sac,  the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  filled  up  and  distended. 
The  lachrymal  fluid  that  thus  accumulates  in  the  sac  soon  decomposes. 
The  tears,  in  fact,  carry  with  them  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  a 
quantity  of  germs,  which  find  the  best  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment within  the  lachrymal  sac  in  the  fluid  which  remains  stagnant 
there,  and  which  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  contents  of  the  lachrymal  sac  in  chronic  dacryocystitis  are 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  swarm  with  micro-organisms  of  all  kinds. 
The  decomposed  fluid  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  sac,  which  undergoes  inflammation  and  throws  out  a  pyoid 
secretion  which  mixes  with  the  tears  that  stagnate  in  the  sac.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  thus  grow  constantly  more  turbid  and  ultimately 
resemble  pus.  Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  hence  nothing  but  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac.  Like  all  purulent 
or  decomposed  fluids,  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  lachrymal  sac  is 
virulent  in  that  it  contains  pus  cocci  in  great  numbers.  Owing  to  this 
virulence,  infection  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea  readily  occurs  in  chronic 
dacryocystitis,  so  that  an  ulcus  serpens  develops. 

The  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct  that,  as  has  been  said,  forms  the 
starting  point  for  chronic  dacryocystitis,  develops,  as  a  rule,  in  conse- 
quence of  affections  in  the  nasal  cavity.    Such  affections  are: 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  miccous  membrane.  Under  this  head  be- 
longs coryza  in  its  various  forms,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  whether 
a  simple  catarrhal  trouble,  or  one  of  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  origin.  In 
these  cases  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  submucous  cavernous  tissue,  may 
very  readily  reach  quite  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  nasal  cavity  is  ren- 
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dered  impermeable  by  it.  The  swelling  extends  by  continuity  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  being  particularly  due  to  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  numerous  veins  lying  beneath  the  latter,  an  engorge- 
ment which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  close  the  lumen  of  the  nasal  duct. 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  Ozaena  (rhinitis  atrophicans)  there  is  no  swell- 
ing, but  a  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which 
may  be  continued  from  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  into  the 
latter  and  may  thus  lead  to  its  constriction.  2.  Ulcers,  such  as  those 
which  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  inflam- 
mations of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  also  lupous  ulcers.  As 
the  ulcers  heal,  cicatricial  constriction  or  even  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
duct  takes  place.  This  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  if  the  subjacent 
bones  are  also  implicated.  3.  Tiiviors.  These  may  conceal  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  thus  cause  stoppage  of  the  flow  pf  tears. 
The  most  frequent  tumors  of  this  kind  are  polypi. 

Course— Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  an  eminently  chronic  dis- 
ease, the  course  of  which  is  counted  by  years.  A  spontaneous  cure 
may  indeed  occur,  if  as  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  duct  abates,  the  lumen  of  the  duct  becomes  free  once  more,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  sub- 
sides. This,  however,  occurs  but  rarely.  The  rule  is  that  without  arti- 
ficial aid  no  cure  takes  place,  but  the  following  course  of  events  ensues: 
The  secretion  that  at  first  was  purulent  becomes  after  some  time  mu- 
cous and  viscid;  at  length,  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  its  secretion  ceases  altogether.  Then  the  distended  lachry- 
mal sac  contains  simply  a  clear  liquid — namely,  the  tears  which  have 
accumulated  in  it.  But  the  epiphora  nevertheless  keeps  on,  because 
the  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct  prevents  the  conduction  of  the  tears 
into  the  nose. 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  by  fluid, 
its  walls  at  length  lose  their  elasticity.  When  this  condition,  called 
aionia  sacci  lacrimalis,  has  set  in,  the  tears  are  no  longer  carried  down 
into  the  nose,  even  if  the  nasal  duct  again  be(*omes  perfectly  pervious. 
The  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  may  keep  on  increasing  more  and 
more,  so  that  it  presents  a  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
over.  This  either  projects  far  forward,  or  it  often  extends  deep  into 
the  orbit,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  displaced  by  it  (exophthalmus).  It  is 
filled  with  a  clear,  watery  fluid;  hence  the  name  hydrops  sacci  lacri- 
rnalis. 

Chronic  dacryocystitis  causes  trouble  chiefly  through  the  epiphora, 
w^hich  compels  the  patient  to  dry  his  eye  frequently.  The  epiphora, 
increases  in  cold  weather,  and  in  wind,  smoke,  etc.  If  it  lasts  a 
long  time  it  leads  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and  to  blepha- 
ritis ulcerosa.  If  these  two  conditions  are  found  in  one  eye  alone, 
they  must  always  excite  the  suspicion  of  there  being  a  lesion  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.      In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the   moist- 
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ening  of  the  lower  lid  by  the  tears  leads  to  eczema  of  the  lid,  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  ultimately  to  ectropion.  By  these 
conditions,  again,  the  epiphora  itself  is  increased.  In  the  presence  of 
chronic  dacryocystitis  ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  develop  from  erosions 
of  the  latter,  and  operation  wounds  also  may  readily  become  infected. 

120.  Treatment. — This  must  first  of  all  have  regard  to  the  nasal 
disease  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and,  if  this  is  still  present, 
must  apply  suitable  measures  for  its  relief.  As  regards  the  lachrymal 
sac  itself,  the  patient  is  to  be  told  to  evacuate  it  very  frequently  by 
pressing  with  the  finger  upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this  way 
the  accumulation  of  the  secretion  and  the  consequent  decomposition 
of  the  latter,  together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  are 
combated.  In  addition  it  is  advisable  to  cleanse  the  lachrymal  sac  by 
syringing.  We  select  for  this  purpose  disinfectant  solutions  (1-4,000 
sublimate  solution,  3-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid),  w^hich  can 
afterward  be  replaced  by  astringent  solutions.  The  liquid  is  injected 
through  the  canaliculus  by  means  of  a  syringe  (Fig.  298,  h)  having  a 
slender  but  not  sharp-pointed  cannula  (Anel's  syringe).  [Before  doing 
this  the  punctum  and  canaliculus  should  be  dilated  with  the  conical 
sound  (Fig.  298,  b  and  c).  It  is  well  before  injecting  the  disinfectant 
solution  to  syringe  in  a  little  cocaine  and  adrenaline  so  as  to  dilate  and 
anaesthetize  the  duct  (see  below).  Systematic  syringing,  done  in  this 
way  and  combined  with  the  application  of  adrenaline  to  the  inferior 
turbinate,  will  in  a  number  of  cases  relieve  a  lachrymal  obstruction 
that  is  not  too  far  advanced. — D.] 

The  main  burden  of  treatment  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  stricture 
of  the  nasal  duct,  by  gradual  dilatation  with  sounds  according  to  Bow- 
man's method.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  treatment  by  sounds,  slitting 
of  the  inferior  canaliculus  is  performed.  To  do  this,  the  inferior  cana- 
liculus is  first  dilated  with  the  conical  sound  [Fig.  298,  h  and  c],  the 
pointed  extremity  of  which  is  introduced  into  the  inferior  punctum, 
and  then  pushed  on  in  the  canaliculus  until  it  strikes  against  the  inner 
wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone).  After  withdrawing  the 
sound  we  inject  a  few  drops  of  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  into  the 
lachrymal  sac.  The  cocaine  is  used  not  only  wdth  the  object  of  render- 
ing the  lachrymal  passages  insensitive,  but  also  because  it  facilitates  the 
sounding  of  the  nasal  duct  by  making  its  mucous  membrane  anaemic  and 
thus  dilating  the  lumen  of  the  duct.  The  exsanguination  and  shrink- 
ing of  tlie  mucous  membrane  are  still  better  accomplished  by  adding 
some  adrenaline  to  the  cocaine  solution  (three  drops  to  each  c.c.  of 
solution).  After  cocainizing  the  lachrymal  passages  we  introduce  a 
Weber's  knife  (see  Fig.  298,  /)  into  the  dilated  canaliculus,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  edge  of  the  knife  looks  up  and  a  little  backward.  By 
rapidly  raising  the  knife,  the  probe-pointed  extremity  of  which  rests  in 
the  lachrymal  sac,  the  canaliculus  is  slit  open,  and  is  thus  converted 
into  an  open  groove,  looking  upward  and  a  little  backward.    The  object 
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of  slitting  the  canaliculus,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  sounding, 
is  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  sounds  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

For  sounding  the  nasal  duct  we  make  use  of  Bowman's  sounds, 
[Fig.  298,-a]  which  are  kept  on  hand  in  different  sizes,  numbered  from 
one  to  six  [or  eight.  In  this  coimtry  many  prefer  Theobald's  probes, 
which  are  larger  (Fig.  298,  d).— D.] 

The  sound  is  first  introduced  through  the  inferior  canaliculus,  after 
this  has  been  slit  open,  and  is  passed  in  imtil  it  strikes  against  the  inner 
wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac;  the  soimd  taking  the  direction  of  the  can- 
aliculus— that  is,  extending  from  the  outer  side  and  below  in  a  direc- 
tion upward  and  inward.  Then  we  tilt  the  sound — that  is,  we  direct 
it  so  as  to  be  about  perpendicular  by  lifting  its  free  extremity  until  its 
point,  which  is  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  points  to  the  furrow  between  the 
ala  of  the  nose  and  the  cheek,  this  giving  the  position  of  the  inferior 
orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  sound,  being  thus  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  is  now  slowly  and  cautiously  pushed  downward  tmtil  it  rests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa.  In  so  doing  we  necessarily  pass  the 
contracted  point,  the  favorite  seat  of  which  is  either  the  point  where 
the  lachrymal  sac  enters  the  nasal  duct,  or  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
latter — the  former  spot,  because  it  is  normally  the  narrowest  point  in 
the  lachrymal  passages;  the  latter,  because  it  is  affected  sooner  than  is 
the  rest  of  the  lachrymal  tract  by  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane. We  begin  with  the  slenderest  sounds.  If  we  can  not  pass  the 
contracted  spot  with  one  of  these,  we  must  not  push  the  soxmd  forcibly 
forward,  but  must  keep  trying  again  and  again,  on  succeeding  days  to 
introduce  the  sound,  until  at  length  we  succeed  in  carrying  it  down 
into  the  nose.  The  sound  after  its  introduction  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  repeat  the  sounding  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  gradually  passing  to  larger  and  larger  sounds,  until  at 
length  the  nasal  duct  is  readily  pervious  and  the  epiphora  has  ceased. 
Even  then  the  sounding  should  not  be  at  once  discontinued,  as  in  that 
case  the  spots  which  have  been  dilated  would  soon  close  up  again,  owing 
to  renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.  The  sounding  must  therefore 
be  repeated  again  and  again  at  longer  intervals  (of  a  week  to  a  month). 

The  duration  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  with  sounds  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contraction.  The  most  favorable  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  contraction  is  caused  by  simple  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane;  those  in  which  cicatricial  strictures  are 
present  are  less  favorable,  and  the  least  favorable  are  those  in  which 
the  nasal  duct  is  completely  obliterated  at  some  spot.  Cases  of  the 
latter  kind  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  admit  of  a  permanent  cure.  Even 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  the  duration  of  the  treatment  amounts  to 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  it  usually  requires  several  months.  If 
strictures  due  to  cicatrices  are  present,  recurrences  may  set  in,  owing  to 
renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue;  and,  in  fact,  this  un- 
fortunately occurs  so  often  that  permanent  cures  form  the  exception. 
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[Fio  298. — Instruments  for  Lachrymal  Stricture. 

a.  Bowman'f«  sounds.  6,  Zieicler's  needle  dilator  for  dilating  the  canaliculus,  c,  Ziegler's  dilator 
for  use  after  the  needle-tlilator.  d,  Theobald's  probe,  c,  Weber's  thick  sound  for  fn'aduated  dilata- 
tion. /,  Weber's  canaliculus  knife  for  slitting  the  canaliculus,  g,  Stilling'»  knife,  for  division  of 
lachrymal  strictures,     h,  Anel's  syringe. — D.] 
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Those  cases  which  can  not  be  cured  by  treatment  with  sounds  re- 
quire, if  they  give  rise  to  considerable  annoyance,  extirpation  of  the 
lachryrnal  sac.  For  this  purpose  we  first  inject  some  cocaine-adrenaHne 
solution  beneath  the  skin  over  the  tear  sac  and  also  through  the  canaliculi 
into  the  tear  sac  itself.  Then  we  carry  an  incision  through  the  skin  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  beginning  a  little  above  the  internal  palpe- 
bral ügament  and  dividing  the  latter'  and  running  2  cm.  downwards 
and  somewhat  outwards.  Then,  beginning  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  tear 
sac  and  using  a  blunt  instrument,  we  dissect  the  sac  out  without  open- 
ing it.  When  the  sac  has  been  isolated  completely,  it  is  divided  with 
the  scissors  close  to  the  point  where  it  passes  into  the  nasal  duct,  i.  e., 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  bony  canal.  Many  prefer  to  make  the  operation 
with  the  tear  sac  laid  open,  in  which  case  following  the  method  of  Petit 
(page  611)  we  plunge  the  knife  through  the  skin  at  once  into  the  sac. 
The  extirpation  must  be  very  carefully  done  since,  if  the  smallest  bit 
of  mucous  membrane  is  left  behind,  suppuration  will  recur  from  the 
canaliculi  or  from  a  fistula.  If,  owing  to  the  great  friability  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  it  out  completely,  we 
must  curette  the  remaining  portions  .out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Then  we 
sew  up  the  outer  wound  and  by  means  of  a  pressure  bandage  make 
sure  that  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are  in  apposition.  As  a  rule,  primary 
union  occurs  and  the  healing  is  complete  in  a  few  days. 

Extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  suitable  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  treatment  by  sounds  is  likely  to  be  without  result.  This  is  the  case 
where  there  are  very  extensive  cicatricial  contraction  or  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  nasal  duct.  This  is  still  more  the  case  if  there  are  at  the 
same  time  demonstrable  changes  in  the  bone,  shown  either  by  our  com- 
ing upon  bared  and  roughened  bone  in  the  act  of  sounding,  or  by  there 
being  an  externally  visible  implication  of  the  bone  manifested  by  a 
sinking  in  of  the  nose  (in  consequence  of  syphilis).  Furthermore,  cases 
of  atony  and  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  are  suitable  ones  in  which  to 
perform  extirpation  of  the  sac,  since  in  these  cases  a  normal  escape  of 
tears  could  not  take  place  even  after  the  nasal  duct  has  been  made  per- 
vious. Moreover,  removal  of  the  tear  sac  is  very  frequently  done  in  cases 
in  which  treatment  by  sounds  would  be  feasible,  but  in  which  the  patient's 
external  circumstances  make  this  very  protracted  method  of  treatment 
impossible.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in  patients  of  the  working  class. 

While  the  treatment  by  sounds  in  favorable  cases  restores  the  nor- 
mal conduction  of  the  tears,  the  possibility  of  this  restoration  is  for- 
ever prevented  l)y  the  operation  for  destruction  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Hence  a  condition  of  epiphora  always  remains,  which,  however,  reaches 
a  troublesome  degree  only  when,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  tears,  and  this  can  be 


'[Tho  operation  can  also  be  Hone  without  dividing  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  the  cupoU  of 
the  sac  which  Vivs  bchin<l  the  liRament  being  simply  drawn  down  and  dissected  out.  The  extirpation 
may  be  facilitated  by  injectiuR  the  sac  with  parafnn  iiU^  lower  end  being  tied  off  before  this  is  done); 
or  if  the  h&c  has  already  been  opened  it  may  be  packed  with  gauze. — D.] 
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relieved  by  extirpation  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland  (see  page  608). 
As  a  compensating  circumstance  the  patients  are  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  a  constantly  suppurating  cavity  which  continually  exposes  them  to 
the  danger  of  getting  an  ulcus  serpens  of  the  cornea,  and  which  also 
usually  gives  rise  from  time  to  time  to  acute  phlegmons  (dacryocystitis 
acuta). 

IL  Dacryocystitis  Acuta  (or  Phlegmonosa). 

121.  Symptoms. — In  an  individual  who  suffers  from  chronic  dacryo- 
cystitis, a  violent  inflammation  may  suddenly  develop  in  the  region  of 
the  tear  sac.  The  skin  in  its  vicinity  is  then  reddened  and  greatly 
swollen;  the  swelling  also  extends  to  the  lids,  and  even  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva, in  which  there  is  Chemosis.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
fever  and  violent  pain,  so  that  the  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep  for  sev- 
eral nights.  After  some  days  the  skin  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling  takes 
on  a  yellowish  discoloration,  and  finally  becomes  perforated,  when 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  pus  is  evacuated.  Upon  this  the  pain  abates 
and  soon  ceases  altogether,  and  the  swelling  also  rapidly  goes  down. 
Later  on,  there  is  discharged  from  the  perforation  a  fluid  which  at  first 
is  purulent,  afterward  mucous,  and  at  length  perfectly  clear  like  water, 
ultimately  nothing  but  the  tears  which  are  forced  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  run  out  again  through  the  perforation,  which  latter  is  hence  called 
a  lachrymal  fistula. 

As  long  as  the  lachrymal  fistula  remains  open  the  patient  is  safe 
from  any  new  attack  of  inflammation.  But  if  the  fistula  closes  up  and 
the  tears  again  accumulate  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  recurrence  of  the 
acute  dacryocystitis  may  ensue. 

Acute  dacryocystitis  consists  in  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  inflammation  leads 
to  purulent  disintegration  of  the  submucous  tissue  with  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  which  ruptures  externally.  Acute  dacryocystitis  is  accord- 
ingly a  phlegmon.  Chronic  dacryocystitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  nmcous  membrane  itself,  in  which  the  purulent 
secretion  of  the  latter  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  only.  The  con- 
nection between  the  two  diseases  consists  in  the  fact  that  chronic  pre- 
cedes acute  dacryocystitis  and  gives  rise  to  it;  for  the  catarrhally 
inflamed  sac  is  filled  with  decomposed  secretion,  and  it  only  requires 
the  presence  of  a  small  defect  in  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sac  to  enable  the  micro-organisms  of  the  secretion  to 
penetrate  into  the  submucous  tissue,  wehere  they  excite  suppuration 
and  cause  dacryocystitis. 

Treatment.—  If  we  are  dealing  with  an  acute  dacryocystitis  in  its 
very  inception,  we  may  try  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  abscess. 
With  this  end  in  view,  we  sedulously  express  the  fluid  from  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  inject  it  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  in  the  intervals  apply  a 
pressure  bandage,  which  constringes  it. 
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If  the  inflammation  has  passed  the  initial  stage,  it  is  idle  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess;  besides,  the  methods  of  syring- 
ing, expression,  and  compression,  given  above,  could  not  be  employed, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  and  painfulness  of  the  parts.  The  only 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  an  object 
which  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  moist  and  warm  compresses.  As 
soon  as  fluctuation  makes  itself  apparent,  we  incise  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  that  portion  of  the  skin  beneath  which  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  can  be  made  out.  A  lachrymal  fistula  is  thus  artificially 
produced,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  and  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac  itself  are  discharged  externally.  This  is  kept  open  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  every  day,  imtil  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the  secretion  that  exudes  has  lost 
its  purulent  character.  But  even  then  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  fistula 
to  close  at  once,  for  we  must  recollect  that  a  chronic  dacryocystitis  has 
preceded  the  acute  attack,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a  stricture 
present  in  the  nasal  duct.  So  long  as  this  is  present  the  fistula  will  not 
become  permanently  closed,  and  its  temporary  closure  might  result  in 
a  new  attack  of  acute  dacryocystitis.  Hence,  the  permeability  of  the 
nasal  duct  must  first  be  restored  by  treatment  with  soimds.  When  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  fistula  usually  closes  of  itself.  If  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  we  can  effect  a  closure  of  the  fistula  by  either 
refreshing  and  uniting  its  edges  or  by  cauterizing  them.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  a  permanent  state  of  perviousness  of  the  lachrymal 
channels  is  unattainable,  or  if  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  undergo 
the  protracted  treatment  with  sounds,  we  proceed  to  extirpate  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

It  is  extremely  rare  for  the  lachrymal  gland  to  be  the  seat  of  disease.  Among  such 
diseases  belong:  1.  Inflammation  (dacryo-adenitis) .  This  may  go  on  to  resolution; 
in  other  cases,  suppuration  of  the  gland  with  discharge  of  the  pus  externally  has  been 
observed,  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland  remaining  afterward.  There  have  even  been 
described  c&aes  of  bilateral  dacryo-adenitis  which  ran  either  an  acute  or  more  fre- 
quently a  chronic  course;  some  of  these  cases  were  complicated  with  simultaneous 
swelling  of  tlie  parotid  or  other  salivary  glands.  2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lachrymal 
gland.  3.  New  formations,  including  carcinomata,  adenomata,  cylindromata,  lymphad- 
enomata,  cliloromata,  and  sarcomata.  4.  Cystoid  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ducts  of 
the  gland — a  condition  which  is  designated  under  the  name  of  dacryops.  5.  Atrophy 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  in  xerophthalmus  (Arlt;    see  page  135). 

Kxtirpdtion  of  the  superior  Uiehrymal  gUimi  is  performed  by  means  of  an  incision 
made  in  the  outer  part  of  the  previotisly  shaved  eyebrow.  (It  is  made  here  in  order 
that  the  scar  shall  l)e  invisible  afterward.)  This  operation  is  done  particularly  in 
cases  of  degeneration  of  tlie  lachrymal  gland. 

Tlie  inferior  lachrymal  glami  is  extirpated  through  the  conjunctival  sac.  After 
everting  the  upix?r  lid  we  draw  down  the  retrotarsal  fold  with  the  forceps  and  inject 
some  cocaine  solution  l)eneat!i  the  temporal  half  of  the  fold.  Then  we  cut  the  latter 
longitudinally  with  t!ic  scissors  as  far  as  the  outer  conmiissure.  If  now  we  separate 
the  edges  of  the  wound  we  see  the  aT'ini  of  the  gland  pre.senting,  and  c«n  readily  dissect 
them  out.  Since  the  acini  are  grouped  about  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  upper  gland, 
these  ducts  arc  divided  at  the  same  time.  This  explains  the  marked  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion on  the  secretion  of  tears. 
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Removal  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland  is  done  in  order  to  relieve  a  troublesome 
epiphora,  wlien  other  measures  have  failed;  as,  for  example,  when  after  a  chronic 
dacryocystitis  the  permeability  of  the  nasal  duct  has  been  restored  by  sounding  and 
nevertlieless  the  epiphora  continues,  or  when  as  a  result  of  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  drainage  of  the  tears  in  the  regular  way  has  become  impossible. 

Hence  I  am  accustomed  to  perform  extirpation  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland 
right  after  an  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  [In  the  opinion  of  many,  including 
the  translator,  this  is  not  often  necessary,  simple  extirpation  of  the  sac  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  troublesome  epiphora. — D.] 

In  the  puncta  there  can  be  frequently  made  out  a  change  of  position  of  such  a 
character  tliat  the  lower  punctum  is  turned  outward  (forward)  instead  of  looking 
upward  {eversion  of  the  puiictum).  This  represents  the  very  first  stAge  of  an  ectropion 
— a  condition  which  bears  witWn  itself  the  germ  for  its  own  development  (see  page 
578).  In  simple  eversion  of  the  punctum,  without  ectropion  proper,  the  epiphora 
can  be  relieved  by  slitting  the  canaliculus.  The  tube  is  thus  converted  into  an  open 
groove,  which  looks  backward  and  hence  dips  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis  and  takes  up 
tlie  tears.  Bowman  has  the  credit  of  showing  that  the  conduction  of  tears  is  not  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  slitting  of  the  canaliculus.  If  this  operation  is  performed 
witli  Wel)er's  knife  in  tlie  way  described  above,  it  affects  only  the  external  two  thirds 
of  tlie  CÄnalicuhis;  the  inner  third  of  the  latter  lies  beneath  (behind)  the  caruncle,  and 
remains  unopened.  Slitting  of  this  most  internal  part  would  be  possible  only  if  the 
caruncle  were  divided  at  the  same  time;  and  if  this  were  done,  the  cut  surfaces  that 
were  made  would  l)e  pretty  broad,  and  it  would  be  quite  hard  to  prevent  their  reunion. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  slitting,  the  divided  canalic- 
ulus is  usually  found  to  have  closed  up  again  on  the  following  day,  so  that  we  have  to 
introduce  the  conical  sound  and  thus  tear  apart  the  slightly  agglutinated  edges  of  the 
wound.  If  in  this  way  readhesion  is  prevented  at  the  outset,  the  cut  surfaces  become 
clothed  with  epithelium,  so  that  afterward  adhesion  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

In  both  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  contraction  and  even  obliteration  are  some- 
times observed,  the  consequence  of  which  is  also  epiphora.  The  most  frequent  cause 
giving  rise  to  these  conditions  is  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures 
due  to  sounding.  To  remove  them  we  must  endeavor  to  enter  the  canaliculus  with 
a  conical  sotmd  and  thus  dilate  it,  or,  if  necessary,  we  must  slit  it  up.  Occlusion  of 
the  canaliculi  may  also  be  pn)duced  by  foreign  bodies  or  by  concretwns.  The  latter  are 
of  a  gray  or  grayish-green  color  and  of  friable  or  liard  consistence,  and  prove  to  be  con- 
glomerated masses  consisting  of  a  fungus,  the  Streptothrix  Foprsteri  (according  to  some, 
an  actinoniyces)^.  In  some  cases  cystoid  dilatation  of  the  canaliculi  has  been  foimd. 
This  arises  from  an  obliteration  of  the  canaliculus  at  both  extremities  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  in  its  cavity,  so  that  the  tube  is  gradually  distended  till  it  forms  a  cyst. 

Blennorrhcra  of  the  lachrymal  sac  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than  the 
male  sex,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  more  frequent  use  which  the  former  makes  of 
the  lachrj^mal  apparatus.  Persons  having  the  bridge  of  the  nose  flattened  (flat  noses 
and  ** saddle-noses,"  particularly  when  due  to  hereditary  syphilis)  also  are  predisposed 
to  this  affection. 

Sometimes  a  chronic  dacryocystitis  is  observed  even  in  new  l)om  children  and 
this  may  actually  Iw  associated  with  perforation  and  the  formation  of  fistidic.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  a  l)elated  perforation  of  the  thin  diaphragm  of  nmcous  membrane 
which  in  the  fetus  closes  the  lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  result  is  decomposition 
of  the  gelatinoiLs  contents  of  the  naaal  passages  and  hence  inflammation  of  the  latter 
(Rochon-l )u vigneatid) .  1  ^sually  repeated  expression  of  t  he  lachrjmial  sac  suffices  to  cure 
the  disease;  if  not  we  mttst  make  the  nasal  duct  {)ervi<nis  by  tlie  application  of  sounds. 

Trachoma  and  tuberculosis  of  the  la(rhrymal  sac  occur  as  secondary  affections. 
The  latter  may  originate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  or  from  tuberctilosis  (luptis) 
of  the  nasal  nuuums  membrane.  The  lachrymal  sac  feels  very  nuich  thickened,  and  ujx)n 
opening  it  we  find  its  inner  surface  lined  with  discolored  granulations  (cf.  page  121). 


*  [The  Actinomyce»  is  now  ideotified  by  mycologists  with  Streptothrix. — D.] 
39 
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Injections  into  the  lachrymal  sac  are  of  Bervice  not  only  for  cleansing  it  and  for 
the  treatment  of  its  mucous  membrane,  but  also  for  determining  whether  the  lach- 
rymal channels  are  permeable.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  injected  fluid  enters  the 
noee,  and,  if  the  patient  bends  his  head  forward  during  the  injection,  runs  out  by  the 
nasal  orifice.  If  the  injection  is  performed  incautiously,  it  may  happen  that  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  injured  by  the  point  of  the  cannula,  and  the  fluid  is  injected  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids.  A  marked  inflammatory  oedema  is  thus 
set  up,  which,  however,  usually  abates  in  a  few  days  without  producing  any  bad  re- 
sults. [If,  however,  a  staining  liquid,  like  argyrol,  has  been  used,  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent discoloration  of  the  skin  may  be  produced  in  this  way. — D.] 

The  operation  of  sounding  can  be  performed  through  either  the  upper  or  lower 
canaliculus.  The  former  is  narrower,  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  have  to  turn  the 
soimd  but  little  after  its  introduction  in  order  to  place  it  upright.  In  sounding  through 
the  lower  canaliculus,  the  sound  must  be  tilted  so  as  to  be  turned  through  more  than 
a  right  angle,  but  the  canaliculus  is  wider.  Accordingly,  the  lower  canaliculus  is  usu- 
ally selected  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  narrow  canal  would  be  lacerated 
in  passing  sounds  of  a  higher  number.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  contraction 
or  obliteration  of  the  canal,  which  would  set  in  as  soon  as  the  sounding  was  stopped. 
The  sound  can  also  be  introduced  and  carried  into  the  nose  through  a  canaliculus 
which  has  not  been  slit  up,  but  this  is  inadvisable,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  produc- 
ing injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned.  I  usually 
do  it  only  for  diagnostic  purposes  (for  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  stricture)  and 
then  employ  only  the  sounds  of  the  lowest  number,  which  can  be  readily  introduced 
even  through  a  canaliculus  that  has  not  been  slit  open.  Preliminary  slitting  of  the 
canaliculus  is  always  indicated  when  the  treatment  by  soimds  is  to  be  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  act  of  sounding  itself  requires  a  deft  hand  and  much  experience  for  which 
reason  it  ought  first  to  be  practica  very  industriously  upon  the  cadaver.  Beginners 
in  soimding  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  tilting  the  sound  before  its  point  has  got 
into  the  lachrymal  sac.  We  then  feel  an  obstacle  opposing  the  downward  progress 
of  the  sound,  and  if  we  should  try  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  force  we  would  make 
a  false  passage.  That  the  sound  has  been  tilted  up  too  soon  is  recognized  from  the 
fact  that  when  it  is  set  vertical,  the  skin  beneath  the  canaliculus  is  drawn  along  with 
it  and  is  thrown  into  wrinkles.  We  sliall  not  commit  this  mistake  if  we  avoid  tilting 
the  sound  until  we  distinctly  feel  through  its  point  the  firm  resistance  offered  by  the 
inner  osseous  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (the  lachrymal  bone).  The  obstacles  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  sound  in  the  nasal  duct  may  be  actual  constrictions  of  the  duct, 
but  are  often  nothing  but  projecting  folds  in  whicli  tlie  sound  catches.  W>  accord- 
ingly try  to  push  our  way  fon^ard  by  sliding  the  point  of  the  sound  sometimes  along 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  in  order  to  smooth  out  the  folds. 
Sometimes  we  can  pass  a  rather  thicker  sound  (No.  3)  more  readily  than  we  can 
the  thinnest  ones;  the  latter,  moreover,  are  more  apt  to  injure  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, so  that  we  get  beneatli  it  and  make  a  false  p>assage.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  after  sounding  points  to  an  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  does  also  the 
striking  of  t!ie  ai)ex  of  the  sound  upon  bare  l)one.  The  latter,  however,  can  also 
happen  without  the  mucous  membrane's  being  injured,  if,  for  example,  the  bone  has 
been  already  denuded  by  ulcerative  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  duct.  In  cases  of  this  kind  a  cure  can  not  usually  be  obtained  by  treatment 
with  sounds. 

Wlien  finally  the  sound  lias  been  passed  all  the  way  through,  it  is  felt  to  rest  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  most  persons  the  lamina  in  the  middle  of  the  sound 
then  lies  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow.  To  ascertain  the  position  of  the  soimd 
more  precisely,  we  may  place  on  the  outside  a  second  sound  of  the  same  length  in  the 
direction  of  the  lachrymal  tract  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  laminse  of  the  two  sounds 
are  superimposed;  the  exterior  sound  then  shows  at  what  height  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  sound  that  we  have  introduced  stands. 
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Treatment  by  sounds  must  be  kept  up  until  at  least  No.  4  of  Bowman's  sounds 
passes  with  ease.  Then  the  patient  may  be  instructed  how  to  pass  the  sound  upon 
himself  with  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass,  so  that  the  sounding  may  be  performed  from 
time  to  time  sul^secjuently  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  contraction. 

The  long  duration  of  the  treatment  by  sounds  has  excited  a  desire  to  accomplish 
the  dilatation  of  the  strictures  rapidly  instead  of  gradually,  and  thus  shorten  the  treat- 
ment. This  can  be  done  either  by  Weber's  [or  Theobald's]  method  of  introducing 
very  thick  sounds  [Fig.  298,  ä  and  e]  or  by  StiUing's  method  of  incising  the  strictures 
with  a  knife  designed  for  the  purpose  [Fig.  298,  g],  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
methods.  By  tliese  methods  of  treatment,  however,  solutions  of  continuity  are  made 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  fresh  cicatrices,  and  which 
hence,  after  a  period  of  apftarent  cure,  entail  recurrences  that  are  all  the  more  rapid  in 
their  development.  Most  ophthalmologists  therefore  prefer  the  gradual  dilatation  of 
the  strictures. 

Incviion  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  done  by  Petit's  method,  for  the  performance  of 
which  Ark  has  given  tlie  following  guides.  By  drawing  the  lids  to  the  outer  side  the 
internal  palpebral  ligament  is  put  on  the  stretch,  so  that  it  is  seen  through  the  skin 
of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  as  a  prominent  projection.  The  point  of  a  sharp  scalpel 
is  introduced  exactly  beneath  the  center  of  the  ligament.  The  back  of  the  knife  looks 
upward  and  the  knife  itself  is  held  so  that  its  handle  passes  through  the  middle  point 
of  an  imaginary  line  dra\^Ti  from  the  apex  of  the  nose  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Tlie  knife  held  in  this  direction  is  thrust  vertically  in,  thus  penetrating  through  the 
skin  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  As  soon  as  we  feel  the  point  of  the 
knife  striking  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone)  we  no 
longer  push  it  forward,  but  depress  ita  point  by  raising  the  handle  as  high  as  the  fore- 
head. If  now  the  knife  is  pushed  forward,  its  point  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
duct,  the  wound  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  being  at  the  same  time  en- 
larged. After  withdrawing  the  knife  we  enlarge  the  wound  upward  and  downward, 
so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

Incision  of  the  tear  sac  was  formerly  done  in  order  to  introduce  corrosive  agents 
into  it  and  thus  destroy  it.  This  procedure  is  now  replaced  by  that  of  extirpation 
of  the  sac.  Typical  incision  of  the  sac  I  scarcely  ever  do  now  except  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  cataract  operation  or  to  an  iridectomy.  In  these  cases  the  presence  of  a  diseased 
tear  sac  is  ver^'  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk  of  infecting  the  wound  in  the  eyeball. 
If,  therefore,  I  find  an  evident  chronic  dacryocystitis  with  abnormal  contents  in  the 
sac,  I  perforin  extirpation  of  the  sac  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  on  the  eyeball. 
If  however,  it  can  not  be  demonstrated  that  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tear  sac  is  abnormal,  but  there  is  only  the  suspicion  that  it  is  so,  I  content  my- 
self with  opening  the  sac,  washing  it  out  and  packing  it  off  with  iodoform  gause 
directly  before  the  operation  on  the  eyeball.  When  after  the  healing  of  the  woimd 
in  the  eyeball  the  gauze  is  again  taken  out  of  the  tear  sac,  the  wound  in  the  latter 
readheres  and  the  sac  performs  its  function  as  before. 

Acute  dacryocystüis  almost  always  originates  from  a  chronic  dacryocystitis;  con- 
sequently tlie  patients  state  that  epiphora  has  existed  for  quite  a  long  time  before 
the  acute  inflammation,  which  they  often  call  by  the  name  of  erysipelas.  It  is  only 
in  very  rare  cases  that  a  caries  of  the  lachrymal  bone  gives  rise  to  acute  dacryocystitis. 
The  diagnosis  of  dacryocystitis  is  easy  to  make,  from  the  situation  of  the  abscess, 
which  corresponds  to  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  is  the  exception  for  abscesses 
of  other  kinds,  e.  g.,  a  furuncle  in  the  skin  or  a  periostitic  abscess,  to  occur  in  this  spot. 
The  spot  where  the  pus  breaks  through,  however,  does  not  always  correspond  with 
the  position  of  the  sac.  It  usually  lies  beneath,  being  often  quite  a  distance  below  and 
to  the  outside  of  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  pus  sinks  down  beneath  the  skin,  and 
at  the  same  time  travels  outward  along  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  because  the 
skin  along  this  line  is  attached  to  the  bone  by  rather  firm  connective  tissue.  The 
farther  the  pus  sinks  before  it  makes  its  way  through  the  skin,  the  longer  will  be  the 
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fistulous  canal  that 'remains.  Tliat  an  opening  in  the  skin  which  lies  far  below  and  to 
the  outer  side  may  still  be  a  lachrymal  fistula,  can  be  demonstrated  by  our  being  able 
to  push  a  sound  through  from  the  opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  If  we  should  not 
succeed  in  this,  we  inject  a  colored  liquid  from  the  canaliculus  into  the  sac;  we  then 
see  it  flow  out  again  by  the  orifice  of  the  fistula. 

Later  on  in  their  course,  lachrymal  fistuhe  contract  and  sometimes  become  so 
minute  that  they  are  permeable  by  nothing  but  a  fine  bristle.  The  external  orifice 
of  these  capillary  fistiUoe,  as  they  are  called,  is  then  scarcely  visible  with  the  naked  eye. 
We  simply  notice  a  drop  of  clear  lachrymal  fluid  appearing  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  skin  beneath  the  lachrymal  sac;  it  is  only  upon  careful  examination  that  we  notice 
the  capillary  opening. 

Disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  find  expression  either 
imder  the  form  of  epiphora  or  of  absence  of  the  tears.  Epiphora  is  an  exceedingly 
frequent  symptom  of  the  most  various  conditions,  and  is  either  based  upon  an  increase 
in  the  secretion  or  a  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  the  tears.  The  former  occurs  phys- 
iologically in  weeping,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  irritants  affecting  the 
terminal  expansion  of  the  trigeminus  and  its  vicinity.  Among  these  are  a  cold  wind, 
air  rendered  foul  by  smoke,  etc.,  foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  inflammations 
of  the  eye  and  its  adnexa,  affections  of  the  nose,  and  neuralgia  of  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Furthermore,  irritation  of  the  retina  by  strong  light 
causes  increased  tear  secretion.  Interference  with  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the 
nose  may  have  its  cause  either  in  interference  with  the  normal  closure  of  the  lid  or  in 
anomalies  of  the  lachrymal  passages.  Among  affections  producing  the  former  condi- 
tion are  to  be  mentioned  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  shortening  or  ectropion  of  the  lids, 
notching  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  and  even  simple  eversion  of  the  lower  punctum;  to 
the  latter  belong  all  the  affections  of  the  lachrymal  cliannels  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  this  chapter.  In  old  people  it  is  an  extremely  common  thing  for  the  eyes  to  water 
especially  out  in  the  open  air  in  cold  weather,  without  there  being  any  discoverable 
lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  tear  passages.  For  this  senile  epiphora  instillation 
of  the  coUyrium  adstringens  luteum  [see  page  67]  is  the  best  remedy.  If  we  find  such 
an  epiphora  without  discoverable  cause  in  younger  persons,  there  is  probably  an  exces- 
sive irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  which  excites  increased  secretion 
of  tears  in  a  reflex  way.  So,  too,  pungent  odors,  such  as  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  horse- 
radish, etc.,  which  irritate  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  often  bring  the  tears  to  our  eyes;  and  lachrymation  is  likewise 
very  often  present  in  severe  coryza.  A  like  connection  also  exists  in  the  contrary  sense, 
in  that  a  bright  liglit  striking  upon  the  eye  excites  an  impulse  to  sneeze,  as  is  observed 
especially  in  children  with  photophobia,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  open  their  eyes 
for  purposes  of  examination.  In  casejj  of  epiphora  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be 
found,  it  is  requisite  to  examine  the  nose  carefully  and  treat  it  according  to  the 
indications. 

The  opposite  condition,  namely,  abolition  of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  is  extremely 
rare.  It  is  found  in  xerophthalmus,  in  consequence  of  occlusion  of  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  lachrymal  gland;  also  in  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  and  in  facial  paralysis 
when  the  lesion  is  situated  very  high  up  in  the  nerve.  It  is  hence  supposed  that  the 
fibers  destined  for  tlie  innervation  of  the  lachrymal  gkind  start,  from  the  brain  along 
with  the  facial,  and  run  with  the  nervous  petrosus  superficialis  major  to  the  nasal 
ganglion  of  the  trigeminus,  by  the  second  l)ranch  of  which  they  reach  the  lacliryinal 
gland  through  the  nervus  subcutaneus  make  ((loldziehcr).  A  purely  nervous  disturb- 
ance lies  at  the  lx)ttoni  of  tliose  cases  in  which  jx^.rsons  declare  that  formerly  they  wept 
a  good  deal,  but  that  for  a  long  time  past  they  have  not  been  able  to  weep,  even  when 
very   much  distressed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
DISTURBANCES  OF  MOTILITY  OF  THE  EYE. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

122.  The  ocular  muscles  are  distinguished  into  extrinsic  and  in- 
trinsic. The  latter,  also  called  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  the 
sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  Of  these  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  later;  at  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
extrinsic  muscles.  These  are  six  in  number,  four  straight  and  two 
oblique. 

The  four  straight  muscles  are  the  rectus  medialis  sive  internus, 
lateralis  sive  externus,  superior,  and  inferior.  All  four  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  along  the  bony  circumference  of  the 
foramen  opticum  (F,  Fig.  299),  and  from  this  point  run  forward,  di- 
verging as  they  go.  They  thus  bound  a  funnel-shaped  space,  the  mus- 
cular funnel  (t  t)  [see  also  Figs.  301-304],  the  apex  of  which  lies  at  the 
foramen  opticum,  while  the  eyeball  forms  its  base  and  the  optic  nerve 
(o)  runs  along  its  axis.  The  external  and  internal  recti  muscles  (t  and 
e)  are  inserted  into  the  sclera  to  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea; 
the  superior  rectus  {su)  has  its  insertion  (s,)  above,  the  inferior  rectus 
below  the  cornea.  The  attachment  is  effected  by  means  of  short  tendons, 
which  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan  and  become  fused  with  the  sclera, 
which  in  this  way  is  thickened  in  its  most  anterior  portion. 

The  two  oblique  ocular  muscles  are  the  obliquus  superior  and  in- 
ferior. Their  course  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  straight 
muscles.  The  superior  oblique  (os,  Fig.  299)  also  arises  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  optic  foramen  and  runs  forward  upon  the  upper  and  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  trochlea,  before  reaching  which  it  passes 
into  its  tendon.  The  trochlea  itself  (7",  Figs.  299  and  300)  lies  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  consists  of  a 
firm  fibrous  loop  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  carried 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  glide  up  and  down  in  it.  After  travers- 
ing the  trochlea,  the  tendon  bends  backward  at  an  acute  angle,  and 
passes  beneath  the  superior  rectus  to  the  eyeball.  Here  it  spreads  out 
in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and  is  inserted  in  the  upper  half  of  the  eyeball 
about  in  the  vertical  meridian  and  behind  the  equator  (os.  Fig.  299). 

The  inferior  oblique  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  near 
its  inner  extremity  (or,  Fig.  300).  From  here  it  runs  upward  and  out- 
ward [beneath  the  inferior  rectus]  and  arrives  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
eyeball,  into  which  it  is  inserted  about  in  the  horizontal  meridian  and 
also  behind  the  equator  (oi,  Fig.  299). 
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The  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  before  reaching  the  sclera  must 
pass  through  the  fascia  of  Tenon  (fascia  bulbi)  which  surrounds  the  eye- 
ball. In  the  spot  where  a  tendon  of  the  muscle  perforates  the  fascia, 
the  latter  does  not  present  a  similar  aperture,  but  is  reflected  back- 
ward upon  the  tendon  (e  and  6,,  Fig.  157).  It  ensheaths  the  tendon 
and  further  back  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  which  envelops  the  mus- 
cle itself.     By  these  **  lateral  invaginations/^  therefore,  the  tendons  are 

connected  with  Tenon's  capsule — 
a  fact  which  is  of  importance  with 
regard  to  the  operation  for  squint. 
The  innervation  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is  accomplished  by  three 
nerves.  The  oculo-motor  nerve 
supplies  the  internal,  superior,  and 
inferior  recti,  and  also  the  inferior 
oblique.  Moreover,  the  levator 
palpebrae  superioris  and  the  inte- 
rior muscles  of  the  eye,  namely,  the 
sphincter  pupillai  and  the  ciliary 
muscle,  are  innervated  by  it.  The 
abducens  nerve  is  reserved  for  the 
external  rectus,  the  trochlear  nerve 
for  the  superior  oblique.  The  nu- 
clei for  the  three  nerves  supplying 
the  eye  muscles  lie  [beneath  the 
aqueduct  and]  upon  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  [See  Fig.  316.] 
The  movements  of  the  eyeball 
take  place  freely  in  all  directions  as 
in  a  ball-and-socket  joint  (arthro- 
dia).  The  movements  are  performed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  eyeball,  as 
a  whole,  undergoes  no  change  of 
place;  it  simply  rotates  about  a 
center  of  movement  which  corre- 
sponds approximately  to  the  center 
of  the  eye. 
We  can  imagine  all  movements  of  the  eyeball  resolved  into  compo- 
nents which  correspond  to  three  primary  axes.  These  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other  and  cross  at  the  center  of  movement.  One  of  these  is 
vertical;  the  movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  eye— that  is,  the  movement  to  right  and  left,  or  to  the  out- 
side (abduction)  and  inside  (adduction).  The  frontal  axis  (/  /,  Fig.  299), 
runs  from  right  to  loft  and  the  movements  that  correspond  to  it  are 
those  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  eyeball.  The  sagittal  axis  (s 
Sj  Fig.  299)  runs  from  before  backward,  and  coincides  with  the  line  of 


Fia.  299. — HoRizo.NTAL  Section  throuoh  the 
Orbit  (Schematic).    Natural  size. 

The  apex  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  fora- 
men opticum,  F.  The  external  wall  of  the  orbit 
does  not  reach  as  far  forward  as  the  internal,  so 
that  its  anterior  margin,  A,  lies  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  At  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit  is 
shown  the  trochlea,  T,  which  in  reality  lies  in  the 
upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  hence 
would  not  l>e  met  with  in  the  cross  section  of  the 
orbit  that  is  here  represented.  The  external  rectus, 
e,  and  the  internal  rectus,  i,  bound  the  muscular 
funnel,  1 1.  A  portion  of  the  superior  rectus  ittu) 
is  cut  away  to  show  the  optic  nerve,  o.  «i  is  the 
insertion  of  the  superior  rectus  upon  the  eyeball, 
lying;  oblique  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  o«i  is 
tne  fan-shaped  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique,  o«;  01,  the  line  of  insertion  of 
the  inferior  oblique.  /  /  is  the  frontal,  «  9  the 
safdttal  axis  of  the  eyeball. 
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vision.  The  movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  known  under  the 
name  of  wheel  rotation  [torsion]  of  the  eyeball;  by  virtue  of  them  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eyeball  is  inclined  out- 
ward or  inward. 

A  simple  action — simple  in  the  sense  of  rotating  the  eyeball  about 
only  one  of  the  three  primary  axes — belongs  only  to  the  internal  and 
external  recti,  w^hich  act  merely  to  turn  the  eye  inward  and  outward. 
The  action  of  the  other  four  ocular  muscles  is  a  complicated  one,  and 
if  we  seek  to  determine  the  axes  about  which  they  actually  rotate  the 
eyeball,  we  find  that  these  do  not  coincide  with  any  one  of  the  three 
primary  axes. 


— yj 


Fig.  300. — Anterior  Orifice  of  the  Orbit  with  the  Eyeball.    Natural  sixe. 


The  tendons  of  the  four  recti  musclen  are  cut  ofT  near  their  insertion  upon  the  eyeball,  but  the 
inferior  obh(|ue,  oi,  and  the  tendon,  oa,  of  the  superior  oblique  are  left  entire.  The  latter  comeB  out 
from  the  loop  of  the  trochlea,  T.  To  the  temporal  mde  of  the  trochlea  lies  the  supra-orbital  notch,  t, 
and  somewhat  to  the  outHide  of  this  there  is  a  foramen,  ii,  which  in  not  regularly  present,  for  a  branch 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  In  this  case  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  fi,  is  also  abnormally  divided  into 
two  distinct  foramina,  z  is  the  orifice  of  the  lygomatico-facial  canal,  ^  is  the  lachrymal  fossa.  Com- 
parison with  Fir.  295  sliows  that  the  orbit  represented  in  the  former  is  much  lower  than  the  one  here 
depicted,  but  is  broader  in  the  horizontal  direction. 


The  superior  rectus  runs  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  not  only  for- 
ward, but  also  a  little  outward,  in  order  to  reach  the  eyeball.  Its 
direction,  therefore,  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  sagittal  axis  of 
the  eyeball,  but  forms  with  it  an  angle,  diverted  backward  and 
inward  (Figs.  299  and  312  A).  Hence,  as  its  insertion  falls  in  front 
of  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  eye,  it  will  not  only  elevate  the  latter, 
but  also  adduct  it  at  the  same  time.  For  the  same  reason  it  also  rolls 
the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  extremity  of  its  vertical  meridian 
is  inclined  inward  [intorsion]. 

The  inferior  rectus  likewise  deviates  somewhat  to  the  outside  in  its 
course  forward.     Hence,  besides  lowering  the  eye,  it  has  an  adducting 
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action  imparted  to  it.  Furthermore,  it  rolls  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  outward 
[extorsion]. 

To  learn  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  we  have  merely  to  con- 
sider that  section  of  it  which  lies  between  the  trochlea  and  the  eyeball; 
the  trochlea  being,  so  to  speak,  the  physiological  origin  of  the  muscle. 


Fig.  301. 


Int  O.  N. 


LilCN. 


Fio.  304. 


Fig.  303. 


in.».- 


s.a 


IilB. 


E,B. 


tnlR. 


Int  O.  N. 


[Figs.  301-304. — Frozkn  Frontal  Sections  of  Left  Orbit  been  fbom  before. 
(After  Dwifcht  from  Norri.s  and  Oliver.) 

Flo.  301. — Section  about  12  mm.  behind  globe.   S.  R.,  superior  rectu.«»;  L.  P.,  levator;  S.O.,  superior 

oblique;  In.  R.,  internal  rectus;  Inf.  R.,  inferior  rectus;  E.  R.,  external  rectu»;  O.  N.,  optic  nerve; 

/''.  Är.,frontal  ner\'e;   Inf.  O.  \.,  intra-orbital  nerve;    Glh,  sixth  ner\'e. 
Fio.  302. — Section  alx>ut  5  mm.  behind  globe.     letters  as  in  preceiiing  figure. 
Fig.  303. — Section  about  3  mm.  in  front  of  back  of  globe.     Letters  as  before. — iS>.  O.  iST.,  supra-orbital 

nerve. 
Fio.  304. — Section  near  equator  of  globe.     Letters  as  before. — Inf.  O.,  inferior  oblique.     L.  S.,  lach- 

r>'mal  sac. — D.] 

Its  action  primiirily  consists  in  its  rotating  the  eye,  so  that  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  inward.  Since,  further- 
more, it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball  and  this  in- 
sertion lies  Mow  the  trochlea  (as.  Fig.  3(X)),  the  posterior  half  of  the 
eyeball  will  he  raised  when  it  contracts,  and  consequently  the  cornea 
will  \ye  depressed.  The  superior  oblique,  in  addition,  produces  an  ab- 
duction of  the  eyeball,  since  it  is  inserted  behind  the  center  of  rotation 
of  the  eye  (Fig.  299,  os),  and  in  its  contraction  draws  the  posterior  half 
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of  the  eyeball  inward,  so  that  the  cornea  goes  outward.  The  action  of 
the  superior  oblique  is  accordingly  to  roll  [intort],  depress,  and  abduct 
the  eyeball. 

The  inferior  oblique  accomplishes  a  rotation  of  the  eye  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  effected  by  the  superior  oblique — i.  e.,  a  rotation 
in  which  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  out- 
ward. Since  its  origin  in  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lies  below  its  insertion 
upon  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball  (oi,  Fig.  300),  it  draws  this  half 
downward  and  thus  elevates  the  cornea.  Furthermore,  since  it  draws 
the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball  inward,  it  abducts  the  eye.  The  action 
of  the  inferior  oblique  is  accordingly  to  roll  [extort],  elevate,  and  abduct 
the  eyeball. 

If  we  call  those  muscles,  which  rotate  the  eye  in  opposite  direc- 
tions about  one  of  the  main  axes,  antagonistSy  the  muscles  may  be 
grouped  as  follows  :^ — 

The  internal  and  external  recti  rotate  the  eye  about  the  vertical 
axis  exclusively  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  perfect  antagonists. 

The  superior  and  inferior  recti  rotate  the  eye  in  opposite  ways 
about  the  frontal  axis  (to  produce  elevation  and  depression)  and  about 
the  sagittal  axis  (to  produce  torsion)  and  to  this  extent  are  antago- 
nists;   but  they  both  act  in  the  same  way  as  adductors. 

The  superior  and  inferior  obliques  rotate  the  eye  in  opposite  direc- 
tions about  the  sagittal  axis  (to  produce  torsion)  and  the  frontal  axis 
(to  produce  elevation  and  depression),  acting  thus  as  antagonists;  but 
both  act  alike  to  produce  abduction. 

It  is  but  rarely  the  case  that  one  muscle  alone  acts  in  effecting  the 
movements  of  the  eye.  This  is  the  case  when  the  eye  is  carried  straight 
out  or  straight  in  from  the  primary  position,  in  which  event  simply  the 
external  or  internal  rectus  acts.  But  in  all  the  other  movements  of  the 
eye,  two  or  even  three  of  the  eye  muscles  always  take  part.  Thus  in 
movements  of  adduction  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  come  into  play 
along  with  the  internal  rectus.  The  superior  rectus  and  the  inferior 
oblique  both  take  part  in  producing  elevation,  the  inferior  rectus  and 
the  superior  oblique  in  producing  depression.  Torsion  of  the  eyeball, 
such  that  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  tilted  inward  may  be 
produced  by  the  suj)eri()r  oblique  or  superior  rectus,  torsion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  the  inferior  oblique  or  inferior  rectus.  [Probably  in 
every  movement  of  the  eye,  including  simple  adduction  and  abduc- 
tion, from  three  to  five  muscles  take  part,  some  producing  the  move- 
ment directly,  the  others  serving  to  steady  the  eye  in  its  course.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  remarks  on  Action  of  the  Eye  Muscles,  infra 
(page  624).— D.] 

When  we  look  with  both  eyes  the  muscles  of  one  eye  work  with 
those  of  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  visual  lines  of  the  two  eyes 
intersect  in  the  object  of  fixation.  To  effect  this  the  eyes  either  both 
move  in  the  same  direction  (i.  e.,  both  to  the  right,  both  up,  etc.)  [paral- 
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Fig. 


305. — Projection    or    Retinal    Iuaoes 
Externally. 


lei  movements]  or  both  move  so  as  to  produce  convergence  or  diver- 
gence [disjunctive  movements].  [For  the  parallel  and  disjunctive  move- 
ments of  the  eye  and  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  effected,  see  pages 
625  and  626.— D.] 

This  assocmtion  of  the  eye  movements  is  regulated  by  the  associa- 
tion centers,  which  are  centers  of  a  higher  order  than  the  nerve  nuclei. 
According  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  innervate  certain  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles  of  one  eye  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  other. 

The  internal  rectus  of  the  right 
eye,  for  example,  may  be  set  into 
action  at  the  same  time  with  the 
internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  so 
that  a  movement  of  convergence 
takes  place;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  also  act  in  concert 
with  the  external  rectus  of  the 
left  eye,  so  that  both  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  left. 
123.  Orientation. — Orientation  in  space — i.  e.,  the  ascription  of 
objects  seen  to  the  place  where  they  actually  belong — is  effected  in  the 
following  way:  The  objects  of  the  external  world  form  images  upon  the 
retina.  To  find  the  situation  of  the  retinal  image  of  any  object  what- 
ever, we  only  need  draw  a  line  from  the  object  to  the  retina  through 
the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  (fc.  Fig.  305),  since  those  rays  that  pass 
through  the  nodal  point  (principal  rays)  pass  unrefracted  to  the  retina. 
Thus  the  image  of  the  object  of  fixa- 
tion, 0  (Fig.  305),  lies  at  fc  (the  fovea 
centralis).  Objects,  such  as  Oi,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  point  of  fixation, 
throw  their  image  above  the  fovea 
centralis,  at  h^\  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  Ojj  lying  above  the  point  of 
fixation  has  its  image  at  6n  beneath 
the  fovea.  We  ourselves  judge  of  the 
place  in  which  an  object  is  by  following 
out  a  reverse  process.  We  refer  the 
object  to  the  extremity  of  a  line  which 
passes  outward  from  the  retinal  image 

and  through  the  nodal  point.  This  process  for  determining  the  place 
of  external  objects,  which  is  learned  by  experience,  is  called  projection 
(of  the  retinal  images  outward).  By  virtue  of  it  we  see  the  objects  in 
the  outer  world  arranged  side  by  side  just  as  their  images  are  upon  our 
retina,  only  in  reverse  order;  whatever  forms  an  image  to  the  right  of 
the  point  of  fixation,  is  seen  upon  the  left  of  the  latter,  etc.  We  are 
thus  informed  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  position  of  objects  rela- 
tive to  each  other  {objective  orientation).     But  for  perfect  orientation 


30(i. — HiNocuLAR  Single  Vision. 
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it  is  further  requisite  that  we  should  assign  to  its  correct  situation  in 
space  the  whole  mosaic  of  images  that  we  project  from  our  retina  into 
the  outside  world,  and  which  is  already  prop)erly  constructed  as  far  as 
the  relation  of  its  own  parts  to  each  other  is  concerned.  Not  till  we 
do  this  can  we  have  any  conception,  corresponding  to  the  real  state  of 
things;  a  conception,  that  is,  of  the  position  of  objects  not  only  with 
reference  to  each  other  but  also  with  reference  to  our  own  body  (svb- 
jectirc  orientation).  Such  subjective  orientation  depends  upon  our 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  our  own  body  in  space,  and  of 
the  position  which  the  eyes  occupy  in  our  body.  The  former  is  accom- 
plished by  virtue  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  the  latter  by  the  muscu- 
lar sensations  which  originate  in  the  ocular  muscles,  and  which  inform 
us  how  our  eyes  are  directed  with  relation  to  our  body.  By  means  of 
subjective  and  objective  orientation  together,  we  are  able  to  recognize 
correctly  the  absolute  position  in  space  of  any  object  that  we  see. 


Fig.  307. — Homonymous  Double  Image». 


■-- ^  J. 

Flo.  308. — Cro««ed  Double  Images. 


As  a  rule,  we  see  with  both  eyes  at  once,  these  being  so  placed  by 
means  of  their  associated  movements  that  their  visual  lines  cross  in 
the  object  looked  at — i.  e.,  we  *'fix"  [or  "sight"]  the  object  with  both. 
The  object  o  (Fig.  306)  then  forms  an  image  in  the  fovea  centralis  (/ 
and  /,)  in  both  eyes.  An  object,  Oj,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  point 
of  fixation,  would  cast  an  image  at  6  and  6i,  to  the  right  of  the  fovea 
in  both  eyes,  and  in  both  eyes,  moreover,  equally  far  to  the  right  of  it. 
These  images,  as  well  as  all  others  that  are  situated  on  symmetrically 
disposed  spots  of  the  tw9  retinse,  are,  according  to  the  law  of  projec- 
tion, located  by  both  eyes,  at  the  same  point  of  the  outer  world  (o,  Oj, 
etc.),  and  hence  are  seen  single  (binocular  single  vision). 

Interference  with  binocular  single  vision  is  manifested  by  binocular 
diplopia,  which  makes  its  appearance  when  the  visual  axis  of  one 
eye  deviates  from  the  object  of  fixation.  For  example,  the  right  eye, 
R  (Fig.  307),  sights  the  point,  o,  while  the  visual  axis,  g,  of  the  left  eye, 
L,  deviates  inward,  because  the  eye  has  a  convergent  squint.  The 
point,  0,  then  forms  an  image  at  the  fovea,  /,  in  the  right  eye,  but  in  the 
left  if  forms  an  image  at  b  to  the  right  of  the  fovea,  f^.    With  the  right 
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eye  the  object  is  seen  in  its  right  place,  o.  With  the  left  eye,  too,  the 
object  would  be  seen  at  a  point  opposite  the  retinal  image,  6,  that  is, 
in  its  proper  situation,  o,  and  hence  would  be  seen  single  with  binocu- 
lar vision,  if  the  person  possessing  such  an  eye  were  not  in  error  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  left  eye  is  directed.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  deviation  of  this  eye  inward,  but  has  the  idea  that,  like  the  right, 
it  has  its  visual  axis  adjusted  for  the  object.  He  therefore  expect«  the 
image  of  the  object  to  be  at  the  fovea  in  the  left  eye  as  well  as  in  the 
right.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  image,  6,  lies  to  the  right 
of  the  fovea,  he  thence  concludes  that  the  object,  o,  has  become  dis- 
placed toward  the  left — that  is,  to  o^ — since  he  knows  from  former 
experience  that  all  objects  situated  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  fixation 
throw  their  images  to  the  right  of  the  fovea.  In  this  case,  accordingly, 
the  subjective  orientation  is  not  correct;    the  entire  mosaic  of  retinal 

images  in  the  left  eye  is  located 
in  space  too  far  to  the  left,  be- 
cause the  person  who  has  such 
an  eye  has  an  erroneous  impres- 
"^\  sion  in  regard  to  the  way  in 

^^^N^        ^  which  it  is  placed  in  his  head 

I, ()^^tr^^      (Nagel,  Alfred  Graefe). 

',  \Zx     KJS^f  The    double    images    that 

\  have  been  here  selected  as  an 


\ 


X  example  are  known  as  homony- 

\  mo  us,  because  the  image,  o,  seen 

\  upon  the  right  side  belongs  to 

0  the  right  eye  and  the  one,  Oj, 

Fio.  309.-DOUBLK  Imagf:8.  with  differknce         Seen  ou  the  left  belongs  to  the 

IN  lkvel.  left  eye.     In  practice  this  fact 

is  determined  by  covering,  for  a 
moment,  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  asking  the  patient  which 
of  the  two  images  in  each  case  disappears.  We  can  also  place  a  colored 
glass  1)ef<)re  one  eye  and  have  the  patient  tell  which  of  the  two  images 
is  colored,  and  which  appears  of  its  natural  hue.  Homonymous  double 
images  depend,  as  the  preceding  demonstration  shows,  upon  imdue 
convergence  of  the  eyes. 

Heteroni/mous  or  crossed  double  images  are  produced  when  there  is 
a  relative  divergence  of  the  eyes.  In  Fig.  308  the  left  eye,  L,  deviates 
outward.  The  image  of  the  point,  o,  therefore  falls  to  the  left  of  the 
fovea, -/i?  at  b,  for  which  reason  the  object  itself  is  erroneously  seen  at 
0,,  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  fixation,  o.  In  this  case  the  left  image 
corresponds  to  the  right  eye,  while  the  right  image  corresponds  to 
the  left  eye. 

A  difference  in  the  level  of  the  double  images  occurs  when  the  eyes 
themselves  stand  on  different  levels.  In  Fig.  309  the  eyes  are  repre- 
sented as  behind  each  other  instead  of  side  by  side.     The  right.  Ä, 
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sights  the  object  correctly,  but  the  left  eye,  L,  is  deviated  upward. 
Hence,  the  image,  6,  of  the  point,  o,  falls  above  the  fovea,  /j,  in  the 
left  eye,  and  the  person  who  has  such  an  eye  imagines,  because  he 
believes  that  the  eye  is  correctly  placed,  that  he  sees  the  point,  o,  at 
Oj,  below  its  true  situation,  since  when  the  eyes  are  correctly  placed 
all  objects  situated  below  the  visual  plane  cast  their  images  upon  the 
upper  half  of  the  retina.  The  image  which  stands  lower,  therefore,  al- 
ways belongs  to  the  eye  which  stands  higher,  and  vice  versa. 

Double  images  may  also  be  inclined  m  such  a  way  that  their  upper 
or  lower  extremities  are  approximated.  This  is  the  case  when  one  of 
the  two  eyes  has  undergone  a  rotation  about  its  sagittal  axis  and  the 
other  has  not.  In  Fig.  310  A,  R  and  L  represent  the  posterior  halves 
of  the  two  eyes  seen  from  behind  and  imagined  to  be  transparent,  so 

R 


B 


1 


w 


Fig.  310. — Double  Imaoks  with  Obliquitt. 


that  the  inverted  image  of  an  arrow  is  seen  as  it  is  situated  upon  the 
retina.  In  the  right  eye  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina,  v  v,  really 
does  stand  vertical,  but  in  the  left  eye  (I'l  i\)  it  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
clined. The  image  of  a  vertically  directed  arrow  is  also  vertical  in  the 
two  retina»;  hence,  in  the  right  eye  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  me- 
ridian, but  in  the  left  eye  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  vertical  meridian, 
because  this  is  inclined.  Since,  now,  the  left  eye  has  been  previously 
accustomed  to  consider  as  vertical  only  those  objects  the  images  of 
which  coincide  with  the  vertical  meridian,  it  will  consider  the  arrow 
as  having  an  oblique  position.  Hence,  two  images  of  the  arrow 
are  seen  (Fiff.  310  B,  w  and  s),  of  which  that  belonging  to  the  left 
eye  stands  obliquely. 

When  there  is  binocular  double  vision,  the  two  images  do  not  look 
alike;  one  is  more  distinct  than  the  other,  and  is  hence  known  as  the 
true  iffuuje,  in  contradistinction  to  the  apparent  image.    The  true  image 
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is  the  one  that  corresponds  to  the  eye  that  sight«  the  object.  It  is 
therefore  seen  in  its  right  place,  and,  moreover,  is  seen  clearly,  because 
it  is  perceived  by  the  fovea.  The  apparent  image  belongs  to  the  debat- 
ing eye.  It  is  less  distinct  than  the  image  of  the  other  eye,  because  it 
is  perceived  by  a  peripheral  spot  of  the  retina;  moreover,  it  is  seen  in 
the  wrong  place,  so  that  the  patient,  if  he  tries  to  reach  out  to  it,  reaches 
to  one  side  of  it — hence  apparent  or  false  image. 

A  condition  to  be  rigorously  differentiated  from  binocular  diplopia  is 
monocular  diplopia.  The  former  depends  upon  the  fact  that  though 
there  is  but  one  image  of  the  object  cast  upon  each  one  of  the  two  ret- 
inae, it  is  not  thrown  upon  spots  that  are  similarly  situated;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  due  to  the  formation  of  two  images  of  the  same  object  upon  one 

retina.    Binocular  diplopia,  there- 


Rsup 


R£iXt 


Rjtnt 


Rinf. 

Fio.  311. — Lines    or    Insertion    of   the   Foir 

Re<ti  Muscle»  projected  upon  a  Plane. 

Natural  »\ze. 


fore,  disappears  at  once  when  one 
eye  is  shut,  while  monocular  di- 
plopia persists,  although  but  one 
eye — that  is,  the  one  which  sees 
double — is  open.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  most  certain  differential  sign 
between  the  two  kinds  of  diplo- 
pia. The  cause  of  monocular  di- 
plopia is  either  an  anomalous 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  or 
the  presence  of  a  double  pupillary 
opening.  The  former  represents 
one  form  of  irregular  astigmatism 
(see  §  147),  and  has  its  seat  either 
in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  It 
occurs  particularly  in  subluxation 
of  the  lens  [l>eing  then  due  not  to  astigmatism  but  to  a  sort  of  pris- 
matic action]— (see  page  462).  In  incipient  cataract  also  monocular 
diplopia  may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  refracting  power  of  the 
different  sectors  of  the  lens,  although  in  this  case  monocular  polyopia 
(see  page  435)  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  A  double  pupillary 
opening  produces  diplopia  when  the  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  distance 
at  which  the  object  of  fixation  is  placed.  It  is  most  frequently  found  as 
a  consequence  of  iridodialysis. 

The  Hne^  of  imertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles  are  situated  at  imequal  distances, 
from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  usually,  too,  are  not  quite  concentric  with  it.  More- 
over, they  are  not  perfectly  s>Tnmetrical  in  their  relation  to  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
meridians.  The  mean  variations  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  lines  of  insertion  are 
shown  as  accurately  as  j)ossible  in  Fig.  311,  which  represents  the  anterior  half  of  the 
eyeball  projected  upon  a  plane.  In  it  are  marked  the  distances  of  the  lines  of  insertion 
from  the  cornea  in  millimetres,  as  1  have  found  them  from  the  mean  of  a  great  number 
of  measurements. 

The  miLscles  are  surroimded  by  fascup  which  are  continuous  anteriorly  with  Tenon's 
capsule  at  t  he  spot  where  the  latter  is  reflected  upon  the  tendons  of  the  muscles.  Lateral 
prolongations  of  the  fascia;  unite  the  muscles  together,  and  also  pass  from  them  to  the 
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bony  wall  of  the  orbit.  By  means  of  this  system  of  fascisn  pervading  the  orbit,  the 
contents  of  the  latter  are  fixed  in  place.  It  is  owing  to  them  that  the  eye  does  not 
leave  its  place  when  performing  its  movements,  but  turns  about  a  fixed  center.  The 
continuations  of  the  fascijE,  passing  from  tlie  muscles  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  act  as 
a  sort  of  restraining  apparatus  [check  ligaments]  wliich  prevent  extreme  excursions 
of  the  eyeball  (Merkel,  Motais).  They  are  most  strongly  developed  upon  the  internal 
and  external  recti  (fi  and  fe,  Fig.  284).  The  levator  palpebrsp  superioris,  too,  which 
is  associated  in  action  with  the  superior  rectus,  is  united  to  it  directly  by  bands  of 
fascia  [See  page  552].  Furthermore,  bands  of  fascia  pass  from  the  levator  to  the  skin 
of  the  upper  lid  and  also  to  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  so  that  these  structures  follow 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  lid  when  these  are  elevated.  An  anal- 
ogous apparatiLs  comes  into  play  when  the  eyeball  is  depressed,  bands  of  fascia  running 
from  the  inferior  rectus  into  the  lower  lid  and  to  the  lower  retrotarsal  fold  [See  page  552]. 


^1  ^1 

Fig.  312. — Mlthoo  or  Action  op  the  Superior  Rectus. 

A,  in  looking  straiglit  forward;  B,  in  abduction;  C.  in  adduction;  S  Su  sagittal  axis  of  motion; 

O  Ol,  visual  axis. 


In  the  case  of  muscles  whose  method  of  action  is  complicated  (and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  pair,  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  muscles),  the  effect  of  the  individual 
components  of  which  the  total  action  is  made  up  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
position  which  the  eyeball  happens  to  occupy.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  explain 
liow  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus.  When  the  eye  is  looking  straight  forward, 
so  tliat  its  visual  line  coincides  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  motion,  S  jS,  (Fig.  312  A),  the 
plane  of  action  of  the  superior  rectus  forms  with  both  the  visual  and  the  sagittal  axis 
an  angle  of  alx)ut  23° — this  angle  having  its  branches  directed  backwar^.  Conse- 
c{uently,  the  muscle,  besides  causing  an  elevation  of  the  eye,  also  adducts  and  rolls 
Jintorts]  it.  If  now  the  eye  is  turned  out  23°  (Fig.  312  B),  the  plane  of  action  of  the 
muscle  coincides  with  the  visual  plane,  G  G,.  Then  the  action  of  the  muscle  will  be 
simply  one  of  elevation,  since  the  other  two  components  disappear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  the  eye  is  turned  inward,  the  more  do  the  two  components  of  adduction  and 
torsion  preponderate.  They  would  reach  their  maximum  if  the  eyeball  could  be  turned 
far  enough  inward  for  its  visual  axis,  G  G,,  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
muscle  (Fig.  312  C);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  elevation  would  then  liave 
become  reduced  to  nothing.  In  like  fashion,  the  action  of  the  individual  components 
can  be  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  eye  for  every  other  ocular  muscle  as  soon 
as  the*  course  that  it  takes  is  accurately  known.  This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the 
diagnosis  of  paral3r8es  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  failure  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  being 
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particularly  marked  in  the  direction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  components  of  ita  action, 
according  to  the  different  way  in  which  the  eye  is  directed. 

[Actions  of  the  Eye  Muscles;  Monocular  Movements.     Each  eye  muscle 
except  the  internal  and  the  external  rectus  has  a  main  and  a  subsidiary  action,  as  follows: 


Superior 
Rectus 


Inferior 
Oblique 

Inferior 
Rectus 


Main  Action 
Moves  eye  up;  action  increases 
as  eye  is  turned  out;  becomes  nil 
when  eye  is  turned  in. 

Moves  eye  up;  action  increases 
as  eye  is  turned  in;  becomes  nil 
when  eye  is  turned  out. 

Moves  eye  down ;  action  in- 
creases as  eye  is  turned  out;  be- 
comes nil  when  eye  is  turned  in. 


Subsidiary  Action 
Adducts  eye  and  rotates  vertical 
meridian     inward;     action     in- 
creases  as    eye    is    turned   in. 
Raises  upper  lid.^ 

Abducts  eye  and  rotates  verti- 
cal meridian  outward;  action 
increases  as  eye  is  turned  out. 

Adduct«  eye  and  rotates  verti- 
cal meridian  out;  action  in- 
creases as  eye  is  turned  in. 
Pulls  down  lower  lid.^ 


Superior  Moves    eye    down;    action    in-      Abducts  eye  and  rotates  verti- 

Oblique  creases  as  eye  is  turned  in;   be-      cal  meridian  in;  action  increases 

comes  nil  when  eye  is  turned  out.      as  eye  is  turned  out. 

The  movements  of  each  eye  and  the  part  which  the  various  muscles  take  in  pro- 
ducing them  are  as  follows: 

Abduction. 

The  eye  is  carried  straight  out  by  the  external  rectus  assisted  especially  toward 
the  end  of  its  course,  by  the  two  obliques.*  The  latter  nullify  each  others'  vertical 
and  torsion  action,  so  that  the  eye  moves  straight  out,  and  its  vertical  meridian  re- 
mains vertical.    The  external  rectus  pulls  the  outer  canthus  outward. 

Adduction. 
The  eye  is  carried  straight  in  by  the  internal  rectus  assisted,  especially  toward 
the  end  of  its  course  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti.*    The  latter  nullify  each  others* 
vertical  and  torsion  action,  so  tliat  the  eye  moves  straight  inward,  and  its  vertical 
meridian  remains  vertical.    The  inner  canthus  is  pulled  back  and  inward. 

Elevation. 

The  eye  is  carried  straight  up  by  the  superior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique,  the 
external  and  internal  recti  probably  acting  to  steady  it  in  its  course.  The  two  elevat- 
ing nuLs{;les  counteract  each  other  so  far  as  regards  lateral  action  and  torsion,  so  that 
the  eye  moves  straight  up  and  the  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical.  The  superior 
rectus  hell«  to  lift  the  upper  lid. 

In  moving  up  and  out,  tlie  eye  is  carried  up  mainly  by  the  superior  rectus,  out  by 
the  external  rectus  assisted  by  tlie  inferior  oblique.  The  vertical  meridian  is  tilted 
outward.' 

In  moving  up  and  in,  the  eye  is  carried  up  mainly  by  the  inferior  oblique,  in  by  the 
internal  rectus  assisted  by  the  superior  rectus.    The  vertical  meridian  is  tilted  inward.* 

» From  fa.'icial  attacl)niont.s  of  the  tendon  to  the  lid. 

■  In  alxhiction  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  also  act.  hut  as  they  have  little  or  no  adductina: 
power  when  the  eye  is  turne<l  out,  and  as  their  torsion  and  vertical  actions  nullify  each  other,  all  they 
can  do  IS  to  steady  tlie  eye  in  its  course  by  their  mutually  counteracting  pull.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
two  obliques  when  the  eye  i.«'  adducte<l. 

'  ^y^\^^\  <!>♦•  ^yy  if«  ah<luoted  the  lateral  and  torsion  action  of  the  superior  rectus  is  slight  and  that 
of  the  inferior  «»liJKjue  marke«!:  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevating  power  of  the  latter  is  nil  and  that 
of  the  .»«uperKir  rectus  corisidorable.  Hence  if  both  muscles  act.  the  eve  is  carried  up  almost  exclusively 
by  the  superior  rectus  while  the  preponderatinj?  lateral  action  of  the  oblique  carries«  it  still  further 
put.  and  tilts  its  meridian  inward.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  statementa  made  reffanlinK  the 
lateral  movements  and  the  po.sition  of  the  vertical  meri<iian  in  the  other  directions  of  the  Rase. 
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Depression. 

The  eye  is  carried  straight  dovm  by  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique, 
the  external  and  internal  recti  probably  acting  to  steady  it  in  its  descent.  The  lateral 
and  the  torsion  actions  of  the  two  depressors  nullify  each  other,  so  that  the  eye  moves 
straight  down  and  its  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical.  The  inferior  rectus  assists 
in  depressing  the  lower  lid. 

In  moving  down  atuJ  out,  the  eye  is  carried  down  mainly  by  the  inferior  rectus, 
out  by  the  external  rectus  assisted  by  the  superior  oblique.  The  vertical  meridian 
is  tilted  inward. 

In  moving  doym  and  in,  the  eye  is  carried  down  mainly  by  the  superior  oblique,  in 
by  the  internal  rectus  assisted  by  the  inferior  rectus.    The  vertical  meridian  is  tilted  out. 

Par.\llel  Movements  of  the  Two  Eyes. — The  muscles  of  the  eyes  may  be 
grouped  according  to  their  main  actions  as  follows: — 

I.  Lateral  Rotators. 

Right  Rotators  Left  Rotators 

(C -arrying  both  eyes  to  right)  (Carrying  both  eyes  to  left) 

R.  external  rectus  R.  internal  rectus 

L.  internal  rectus  L.  external  rectus 

II.  Elevators. 

Right-hand  Elevators  Left-hand  Elevators 

(Acting  as  elevators  mainly  when  eyes  (Acting  as  elevators  mainly  when  eyes 

are  directed  to  right.)  are  directed  to  left.) 

R.  superior  rectus  R.  inferior  oblique 

L.  inferior  oblique  L.  superior  rectus 

III.  Depressors. 

Right-hand  Depressors.  Left-hand  Depressors. 

(Acting  as  depressors  mainly  when  eyes  (Acting  as  depressors  mainly  when  eyes 

are  directed  to  right.)  are  directed  to  left.) 

R.  inferior  rectus  R.  superior  oblique 

L.  superior  oblique  L.  inferior  rectus 

The  twelve  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  are  thus  divided  into  three  groups  of  four 
each;  and  each  group  comprises  two  pairs  of  muscles,  one  muscle  of  each  pair  being 
in  the  right  eye,  tlie  other  in  the  left.    The  two  muscles  of  each  pair  are  called  associates. 

The  movements  of  the  two  eyes  effected  by  these  muscles  are: 

Lateral  Movements. 

The  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  by  the  two  right  rotators,  to  the  left  by  the  two 
left  rotators,  the  eyes  being  steadied  in  their  course  by  the  elevators  and  depressors. 
Tlie  vertical  meridians  remain  vertical. 

Elevation. 

The  two  eyes  are  carried  straight  up  by  the  four  elevators,  being  also  steadied  in 
their  course  by  the  external  and  internal  recti.    The  vertical  meridians  remain  vertical. 

In  moving  up  and  right,  the  eyes  are  carried  up  mainly  by  the  two  right-hand  ele- 
vators, to  tlie  right  by  the  two  right  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  left-hand  elevators. 
The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  right. 

In  moving  up  and  left,  the  two  eyes  are  carried  up  mainly  by  the  two  left-hand 
elevators,  to  the  left  by  the  two  left  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  right-liand  elevators. 
The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  left. 
40 
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Deprxssiox. 

The  two  eye«  are  carried  straight  dawn  by  the  four  depressors,  being  ako  steadied  in 

tlwrir  erHinie  by  the  external  and  internal  recti.     The  vertical  meridians  remain  vertical. 

In  TtHjvint^  down  and  rights  the  eyes  are  carried  down  mainly  by  the  two  right- 

harnl  depnftufjn,  to  the  right  by  the  two  right  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  left-ii^nd 

deprewir^nt.     'Hie  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  left. 

In  moving  fl^/wn  and  left,  the  eyes  are  carried  down  mainly  by  the  two  left-hand 
deprewv^ni,  to  tlie  left  by  the  two  left  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  right-hand  depres- 
aors.    The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  right. 

DwjijxrmvE  .Movement»  op  the  Two  Eyes. — The  disjunctive  movements  of 
the  eye»  are  — 

1.  Converrfenre,  effected  by  an  equal  and  simidtaneous  contraction  of  both  internal 
recti.  It  may  lie  crmibined  with  a  parallel  movement,  the  e>*es  being  converged  and 
also  move!  right,  left,  up,  or  down.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  this  sort,  it  may  appear 
that  one  eye  stands  still  while  the  other  converges.  Thus,  if  a  prism  is  placed,  base 
out,  liefore  the  left  eye,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  latter  alone  turned  inward  in  obedience  to 
the  converging  impulse,  while  the  right  eye  remained  fixed.  In  reality,  both  eyes  con- 
verge t(f  an  e<{ual  amount,  say  5^,  then  both  rotate  5^  to  the  right,  the  net  result  of  the 

movement  being  that  the  right  e}*e,  although  converging, 
looks  straight  fom-ard.  The  same  thing  happens  when  an 
object  which  the  eyes  are  following,  is  brought  toward 
them,  not  in  the  median  line,  but  in  line  with  the  right  eye. 
2.  Divergence,  effected  by  a  simidtaneous  and  equal 

relaxation  of   both  internal    recti    (passive    divergence), 

/       mac        assisted  probably  by  a  simultaneous  and  equal  contrac- 
Fio.  313— LiNKAR  Mkaaure-      tion  of  both  external  recti  (active  divergence). 
MK.vT  or  THK  Latkhal  Kx-  3.  EHvergencc  in  a  vertical  plane,  effected  by  simulta- 

fi'iMioNH  OK  THK  Kyk.  neous  coHtraction  of  the  elevators  of  one  eye  and  the 

depressors  of  the  other. — D.] 
The  meafniremenl  of  tFie  excursions  of  the  eyeball  is  an  important  matter  not  only 
for  physiologists,  but  also  for  the  ophthalmic  practitioner,  particularly  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  degree  of  a  paralysis,  the  progress  of  its  improvement,  the  prognosis 
of  a  sfpiint  ojxjration,  etc.  The  simple  process  of  linear  mensuration,  according  to  the 
method  of  Alfred  Clraefe,  is  applical>le  only  to  movements  in  a  horizontal  direction 
(alnluction  and  adduction).  Tlie  patient  is  first  made  to  look  straight  forward  at  an 
objcwrt  wliich  hiiH  Ixwjri  i>luc^;d  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  eye  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
fa«j.  With  the»  <;yoH  in  thi.s  mid  position,  the  distance  between  the  outer  margin  of 
th(^  cornc^a  and  the?  outer  angle  of  the  eye  {cm,  Fig.  313)  is  measiu^  with  a  pair  of 
coiniKiHM'H.  I'liis  distance»  is  also  measured  when  the  eyes  are  tiuned  as  far  inward 
and  as  far  outward  as  |K)ssil)lo  (ri  and  ca).  The  difTcrence  between  these  values  and 
the  valiKi  for  tlio  niiddlc  iK)sition  gives  the  nuignitude  of  abduction  and  adduction 
of  the  eyeball.  Supi)ose  we  liave  found  cm  to  Ix?  8  mm.,  ci  18  mm.,  and  ca  1  mm. 
Then  the  adduction  ri  -  cm  10  mm.,  and  the  abduction  z^  cm  — ca  zr^  7  mm. 
The  adduction  and  abduction  together  constitute  the  total  range  of  lateral  move- 
ment which,  in  tlie  example  selected,  wouUl  amoimt  to  17  mm. 

This  method  of  mensuration  is  attended  witli  many  inaccuracies,  but,  owing  to 
its  simplicity  and  tli(»  rapidity  with  which  it  can  l)e  performed,  it  is  a  very  suitable 
one,  particularly  for  cases  of  scpiint.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the  excursions 
can  1)0  made»  !)y  means  of  tlie  jx^rimeter.  Tlie  jx^rson  examined  stipports  his  head 
on  the  chin  rest  of  the  instnnnent  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  to  be  tested  (the  other 
meanwliile  must  Im»  kept  clo.s(»d)  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  perimetric  arc.  Objects 
(rather  large  test  tyix»s  Ikmuj?  the  lK\st  for  this  purpose)*  are  then  moved  along  the 
latter  from  the  iKTij)hery  toward  the  center,  imtil  the  patient  who  is  trying  to  look 

♦  [A  much  bettor  tost  ohjoct  oon^ists  of  two  fino  (lots  set  very  olose  topether  on  a  card.  When  the 
iwticnt  iH  lookiiiK  procii*<'ly  at  the  »lots  ho  j<o»»h  them  as  two;  but  if  his  n^ze  «leviatea  from  them  by  even 
an  much  an  a  couple  of  dcRrce*«,  the  dots  are  neen  in  difTu.sion  circles  and  hence  appear  run  into  one. — D.] 
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at  the  object  recognizes  it  distinctly  (e.  g.,  can  name  the  letter«,  thus  proving  that  he 
ss  really  em p Joying  central  fixation).  Of  course,  in  so  doing,  the  niovementfl  ahould  l^e 
m&de  with  tlie  eye  alone  atid  not  with  the  he^id.    The  limits  thus  fomid  for  the  excur- 


[Fiü-  315. — Stevejjb*»  Tropomctck. 

It  confiwi«  HUintially  of  &  tclest?!^»^«'  in  whi^h  the  itivisrleci  iniiiKi^  of  thf*  eJUi,mine<)  «-ye  i-*  foiitiil  at 
the  eyepieflc!  wherp,  pithi<T  ai^  m\  atrial  ^miukp  ur  a.«;  an  iniui^ij  upuii  tlie  gnMiniJ  f£]a.H^,  itf  tauvenicnl« 
«AH  be  aeeur^tely  obftPTveMd,  A  gmilyatt^l  ^OAlt  near  Mid  eyepiec«  i«  *et  in  a  rotmiuif  vt^H,  which  hi' 
ItiffUiH  of»  nnall  l^vpr  oütv  bp  plncecl  Uciriiontally^  vertically,  of  [>hlii|iiely,  an^l,  by  niensiA  uf  ihti'  iw» 
KmduatiDn.*«^  tr^eaHurprnpnl«  iii  tmpotnie  directiom  can  b«  imuie«  Tha  head  in  firmly  fix«!  by  a  j«pf!ftiii1 
device  Hhown  in  thi*  fignte.^^D-} 
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eionfi  of  the  eyes  are  set  down  upon  an  ordinary  perimetric  diagram.    The  region  wliicb 

itt  bounded  by  theäe  limits,  and  wkich  the  eye  ha^  under  it-s  direct  control  through  ita 
excuräions,  ia  called  the  ßeld  of  fuatCon.  Fig.  314  shows  the  field  of  fixation  of  a 
normal  eye  according  to  Lanclolt,  Paralysea  of  the  ocular  muscles  manlf^l  the 
selves  by  a  eorres ponding  limitation  of  the  field  of  fbcation. 

[The  excursions  of  the  eye  may  also  be  measured  ivith  Stevens *s  tmpoa 
See  Fig.  315,— D.)  

N  EBV  eis  OF  THE  OcuLAR  MoBcT^EB.^PiiralyBes  of  the  ocular  musdea  are  a  fre- 
qiaent  symptom  of  cerebral  affections.  He  who  knows  accurately  the  origin  of  the 
milfleuLir  nerves  of  ihe  eye  in  the  bmin,  and  their  course  down  to  the  orbit ,  will  often 


Fio»  3I6k — Nuclei  of  Oniaiv  or  Tira  Nrhi^es  or  the  OriJL^H  Mithci^is.    8t  hhuatic  SAarrrAt*  SwC'^ 
Tion  Ttfliouati  THE  Cauciex  Oebcbbi.    Nutur&i  üdji«. 

The  *jail€»*mo(or  imcletui,  ///,  lie»  benimth  th*  ontFHoT  pair  of  tubercle«  of  tKc  vt3rp%u  quAdri- 
granlnumr  Q-  Tli*)  fibei^  coming  from  thiei  uuDleuR  ruti^  ct^uvifriiEiuii  dc^witward,  and  rmefirK  an  n  iiiiit««! 
Dvrve  Irunk,  O.  »t  the  anterior  border  of  the?  pons,  Fo^  IHro^tiy  b«hmd  thp  oculo-rootor  oudi^iiL»  ties 
the  nUdleuA,  tW  of  the  trochlear  ntrve,  from  which  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  pAfL-üC»  upWAfü.  The  twv 
pq]nt?i  (drawn  of  liebt  color  in  the  figure;)  dirertly  ahuovc  it,  jind  nt  ttie  po.Mterior  munnn  of  <hi*  «orpu« 
<iui&driK<?tni>iurii,  rf'pn'Aeiit  th«  crrfSti  Ktit^tton«  of  ihi^  inizikj«  df  the  irochJ^ur  rien'«9  a»  tlu'^'  dpcUR?at4?  in 
tne  velum  medulläre  atiticum.  The  tiucJcas  af  the  iihflucrn>it  t'/,  lip«  upon  the  Hopr  nf  itu'  rrihjrr]i  ^  r-n^ 
tride!«  4.  directly  l>enii?ttth  the  nuclcu*  of  the  facial  nerve,  Vfl,  The  dott«d  liAud  '■ 
nucleus  of  the  ah^lutrcn!^  to  the  uticleu»  of  the  trochlcnr  nerve  roprvHentn  the  po^^-  il 

faaciculiiFt  cfiiinectuie  ihn  nerve  nuelei.    The  trunk  of  the  alHhiceriN,  A,  emerge»  at  i       ^  .i- 

der  «üf  the  ponji.  a  ehtiWA  thii  nitti  of  it  lenion  which,  throu^ti  de.'^tnictjon  of  the  ocutü-iuut* «r  ui^f^e»  <J 
nnd  the  pjnijnjjal  tmet,  P  P,  would  result  in  iLltennatiDg  paral>':«ii>^  of  thirp  nerve  Anil  of  the  extrnxij* 
ties.  In  like  fa^hian  »  lesion  &E  b  froul4i  produce  {dtemulins  paraly,iiä  of  the  abduixiui  and  uf  tite  «i- 
tremiiifi«.    Pi  Pi»  pyramidal  tnuit  of  the  ottier  rade:    Th,  optic  tbaJLamuj. 


be  able  to  det^^rmine,  from  the  kmd  of  the  paralyses  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
ctjmbined,  the  alfe  of  the  lesion»  and  lience  t>e  able  to  give  a  more  precise  diai^noeis 
of  the  lirain  disease  with  respect  to  itfl  nature  and  situaticjn  tlmn  would  lie  otherwise 
possible.  For  thi«  reason  the  mofit  important  pointe  relating  to  the  origin  and  course 
of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  nujHcle«  will  here  be  briefly  given, 

I'he  u^ovcments  of  the  ocuhir  nmsclcj^  are  repuluted  by  nervous  centers  of  different 
rank.  The  lowest  centers  are  the  nuclei  in  the  central  gray  matter  which  adjoitii 
the  venlrieksH  and  from  which  tliP  trtrnks  of  the  nerves  themselves  arise. 

The  nuclei  lie  one  beneath  the  other,  and  are  connceteti  by  tranflvenrte  fibers  which 
run  from  the  nuclei  of  one  wide  t^  those  of  the  other,  and  by  longitudinal  filter«  (the 
posterior  lon^rit  üdinal  bumJle),  which  join  the  proximal  to  the  distal  nuclei.  From  tlie 
nuclei  fiber«  a^^cend  to  the  cortex,  going  to  the  centers  for  the  voiunlttry  associated 
movements  of  the  eyes  in  tfio  gyrtis  angularia  (Bemheimer),     [It  aeeniÄ  likely  iliat 
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the  angular  gyms  is  rather  the  center  for  reflex  or  involuntary  associated  movements, 
the  centers  for  willed  movements  of  the  eyes  being  situated  further  forward  in  the 
cortex. — I).] 

The  centers  that  are  most  accurately  known  are  those  of  the  first  rank — i.  e., 
the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles.  These  lie  beneath  the  aque* 
duct  of  Sylvius  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  both  sides  of  the  rhaphe. 
Tlie  most  anterior  of  them  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  tlie  oculo-motor  nerve  {III, 
Fig.  316),  which  begins  as  far  forward 
as  tlie  most  posterior  portion  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  extends  beneath 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  as  far  as  the 
posterior  pair  of  tubercles  of  the  cor- 
pus quadrigeminum.  It  consists  of 
several  paired  and  one  unpaired  group 
of  ganglion  cells.  And  in  a  physio- 
logical sense  it  must  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  a  number  of  partial 
nuclei.  But  which  of  the  separate 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  belongs  to 
each  individual  one  of  the  muscles 
innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined 
for  man.  For  monkeys,  in  which  the 
relations  are  probably  similar,  Bem- 
heimer,  upon  the  basis  of  experimen- 
tal investigations,  has  worked  out  the 
plan  represented  in  Fig.  317.  This 
confirms,  what  clinical  experience  has 
already  shown,  that  the  nuclei  of  ori- 
gin of  those  muscles  that  are  syner- 
getic  in  action  are  in  juxtaposition — 
e.g., the  nuclei  for  the  pupil,  for  ac- 
commodation, and  for  convergence 
(internal  recti);  the  nuclei  of  the  supe- 
rior rectus  and  inferior  oblique  (sub- 
serving elevation  of  the  eye) ;  and  the 
nuclei  (subserving  depression  of  the 
eye)  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  the 
trochlearis,  which  latter  does  not 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve. 

The  fibers  coming  from  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  pass 
downward  through  the  crus  cerebri; 

part  of  the  fibers  remaining  on  the  same  side,  another  part  crossing  over  to  the  other 
side.  At  tlie  base  of  the  brain  they  unite  into  a  common  trunk,  and  become  visible 
upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  (O,  Fig.  316).  From  this  point  the  nerve  trunk 
runs  in  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  319)  and  through  the  superior  orbital 
fissure  into  tlie  orbit. 

The  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  (/V,  Fig.  316)  follows  almost  directly  upon  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  the  last  partial  nucleus  of  the  latter  [cf.  Fig.  318].  It  lies  beneath  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum.    But  the  fibers  which  arise  from  it  do  not  join 


[.Trpeji^ 


FiQ.  317. — Schematic  Representation  op  the  Nu- 
clear Region  or  the  Oculo-motor  and  the 
Trochlear  Nerves  in  a  Monkey.  Seen  from 
above.     (After  Bemheimer.) 

The  median  nuclei  are  shaded;  they  are  designed 
for  the  interior  muHcles  of  the  eye,  the  two  anterior 
(paired  and  composed  of  small  cells)  being  probably 
for  the  pupil,  the  posterior  (unpaired,  large-oelled 
median  nucleus)  prooably  for  accommodation.  The 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
median  nuclei  form  together  the  right  and  left  main 
lateral  nucleus.  They  comprise  the  reipon  of  ori|[in  of 
the  exterior  ocular  muscles,  and  immediatelv  adjoining 
them  behind  is  the  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve. 
[All'  the  fiber»  from  the  partial  nuclei  of  the  interior 
muscles,  the  levator,  and  the  superior  rectus,  most  of 
thoHe  from  the  partial  nucleus  of  the  internal  rectus, 
and  a  few  of  those  from  the  partial  nucleus  for  the 
inferior  oblique  run  to  the  eye  of  the  same  side;  the 
remaining  fibers  from  these  latter  two  nuciei  and  all 
the  fibers  from  the  nuclei  of  the  inferior  rectus  and 
the  superior  oblique  run  to  the  eye  of  the  other  side. 
See  also  Fig.  318.— D.] 


'^[This  (leHcription  has  been  modified  somewhat  from  the  original  to  make  it  conform  to  Bern- 
heimer's  statements. — D.] 
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with  the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  which  runs  downward,  but  pass  in  the  opposite 
direction  upward  and  backward,  into  the  velum  medulläre  anticum.  In  this  they 
pass  over  to  the  other  side  and  thus  decussate  with  the  fibers  of  the  opposite  nerve, 
and  then  come  out  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  winding  about  the  cms  cerebri  and 
passing  outward. 


B  C^        Do 


*  1 1 


[Fio.  318. — Distribution   or   thk   Nerve«   running   to   the   Motor  Apparatus   op   the   Kte 
ACCORDING  to  Berniikimer.    Left  Nucleus. 

A,  section  of  left  Oth  nerve;  B,  section  of  left  3<i  nerve,  compri.-ing  only  that  portion  which  con- 
tain« the  direct  fiber»  (from  the  left  nucleus):  C,  section  of  right  3<i  nerve,  comprising  only  that  portion 
which  contains  the  crossed  fibers  (from  the  left  nucleus):  D,  section  of  right  4th  nerve.  R,  right  eye. 
L,  left  eye.  (/,  right  upper  lid.  ///,  left  oculo-motor  nucleus.  IV,  left  trochlear  nucleus.  VI,  left 
abducens  nucleus,  connected  with  ///  by  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  P.  a,  a,  a,  association  fibers, 
from  riglit  hemisphere  (.angular  gyrus)  to  VI,  bifurcating  there  to  form  a',  a',  a',  fibers  to  the  left  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  a",  a",  «",  fibers  to  right  internal  rectus.  letter  fibers  pa.ss  through  P  to  ///  and  thence 
through  C  to  the  muscle.  These  fibers  subser\'e  parallel  movements  only.  i.  e.,  rotation  to  the  left  in 
conjunction  with  the  loft  external  rectus.  6,  b,  b,  fibers  to  left  internal  rectus  (sub.serving  conver- 
gence only,  not  parallel  movements),  r,  c.  c,  fibers  to  left  superior  rectus,  d,  d,  d,  fibers  to  left  levator 
palpebnp.  e,  e,  e,  fibers,  (few  in  number)  to  the  left  inferior  oblique.  /,  /,  /,  fibers  (many  in  number) 
to  right  inferior  oblirjue,  g,  g,  g,  fibers  to  riglit  inferior  rectus,  h,  h,  h,  fibers  to  right  superior  oblique. 
i,  X,  i,  fibers  to  left  ins  and  ciliary  muscle. — J).] 

The  nucleus  of  the  abducens  (]'/,  Fig.  316)  lies  pretty  far  behind  the  nuclei  of 
the  other  two  nerves,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  facial  nucleus  (T//,  Fig. 
316),  a  little  in  front  of  the  stria?  medulläres.  The  nerve  fi])er8  arising  from  the  nucleus 
pass  downward  between  the  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  l)ecome  visible  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  (.4,  Fig.  316).  Both  the  trochlear  and  the  abducens 
nerves,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  base  of  the  Ijrain,  run  forward  like  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  and  pass  through  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  319)  and  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure  into  the  orbit. 
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Theory  of  Space  Perception. — According  to  the  doctrine  of  projection  the 
visual  sensations  produced  by  looking  at  objects  are  projected  out  from  the  eye  or  the 
head  by  a  psychic  act  which  represents  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  individual 
in  question.  By  virtue  of  this  projection  the  path  which  rays  of  light  have  traversed 
in  going  to  the  eye  is,  so  to  speak,  re-traversed,  and  this  causes  the  correct  localization 
of  the  object  producing  the  visual  sensation. 

In  opposition  to  this  idea,  Hering  has  enunciated  the  proposition  that  visual 
sensations  possess  a  priori  a  ''spatial  quality."  A  definite  spatial  concept  is  always 
associated  with  the  stimulation  of  a  definite  retinal  element;  and,  because  of  the  spatial 
qualities  belonging  to  them,  the  visual  sensations  form  a  subjective  space  of  their 
own  into  which  we  look — the  so-called  "visual  space. "  Any  two  suitably  related  points 
on  the  two  retinae  have  the  property  that  an  object  which  forms  its  image  on  each 
is  seen  by  the  observer  in  the  same  direction  with  each  eye  ("  identical  visual  projec- 
tion  from  corresponding  retinal  points"),  so  tliat  the  visual  spaces  of  the  two  eyes  are 
identical.  We  can  conceive  of  this  as  taking  place  by  the  sliding  of  the  two  retinse 
over  each  other,  in  such  a  way  that  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  coincide.  If 
from  such  an  imagined  "cyclopean"  eye  (which  would  lie  about  at  the  root  of  the  nose) 

Carotid 
OtuiommrUn-^.  ^.^^^-.^^^Ji  Infundlbulum 
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Forsmec  ovale 
Fio.  319. — Frontal,  Section  through  the  Sinus  Cavernobub.  (After  Merkel). 

The  sinus  lies  upon  the  lateral  division  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  traversed  by 
numerous  nepta  which  are  attached  also  to  the  inner  and  lower  wall  of  the  carotid  artery,  which  form- 
ing an  S-shap«<l  bend  lies  in  the  sinus.  The  outer  and  upper  wall  of  the  carotid  artery  is  adherent 
to  the  wall  of  the  sinus.  Imbedded  in  this  wall  lie  the  three  nerves  supplying  the  eve  muscles,  and 
further  below  lie  the  fir»it  and  second  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus 
leaves  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

we  draw  the  lines  of  direction  out  into  space  they  would  represent  approximately  the 
lines  of  visual  projection  of  the  double  eye.  The  line  of  projection  corresponding  to 
the  two  foveae  centrales — called  the  principal  line  of  projection — is  in  general  pointed 
straight  ahead  in  the  median  plane,  provided  the  visual  lines  are  either  parallel  and 
directed  straight  forward  or  else  are  symmetrically  converged. 

To  other  portions  of  the  retina  appertain  distinct  lines  of  projection  differing 
from  the  chief  line.  If  such  portions  in  the  two  retinae  are  correspondent,  stimulation 
of  them  sets  going  a  visual  sensation  which  is  localized  on  the  plane  of  the  point  of 
fixation  (called  the  reference  plane).  In  this  way  the  retinal  images  are  localized  so 
far  as  their  height  and  width  are  concerned.  Their  localization  so  far  as  regards  depth 
(fore  and  aft  from  the  observer)  is  effected  by  the  physiological  double  images.  These 
develop  when  an  object  is  so  situated  in  space  as  to  stimulate  non-correspondent  por- 
tions of  the  retina?.  The  object  then  appears  double  (Fig.  320).  If  the  image  seen 
on  the  right  side  belongs  to  tlie  riglit  eye,  we  speak  of  the  double  images  as  being 
homonymous;  if  it  belongs  to  the  opposite  eye,  we  speak  of  them  as  crossed.  Ho- 
monymous double  images  are  projected  beyond  the  reference  plane  (Fig.  320),  and 
crossed  double  images  to  the  hither  side  of  it;  the  apparent  distance  from  the  refer- 
ence plane  of  the  object  thus  seen  double  increases  with  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
double  images  from  each  other,  i.  e.,  with  their  diaparation. 

The  spatial  relations  of  the  objects  contained  in  visual  space,  i.  e.,  the  apparent 
amoimt  of  their  separation  from  each  other  in  terms  of  breadth,  height,  and  depth, 
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we  call  relative  localization  (in  analogy  with  objective  orientation),  in  distinction  from 
absolute  localization  (subjective  orientation),  by  which  we  understand  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  observer  and  the  distance  from  him  of  the  whole  complex  of  things  seen 
at  any  one  time. 

Relative  localization  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  of  the  images  on  the 
retina,  and,  in  its  turn  determines  the  movements  of  the  gaze  that  are  guided  by  at- 
tention. When  an  object  that  is  seen  by  indirect  vision  attracts  the  attention,  the 
appropriate  movement  of  the  gaze  is  started  up  by  the  effort  that  the  person  makes 
to  see  the  object  more  clearly.  Before  the  movement  begins,  its  purpose  which  is  to 
bring  the  image  of  the  object  on  the  fovea  centralis,  is  already  defined.  The  situation 
of  the  fovea  with  relation  to  the  site  on  the  retina  of  the  indirectly  seen  image  deter- 
mines the  direction  and  amount  of  the  movement. 

Toward  the  will,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  spatial  perceptions,  the  two  eyes 
behave  like  a  single  organ.    The  object  that  excites  a  movement  of  the  gaze,  appears 


»'<:Z^^ 


Fio.  320.  —Physiological  Double  Vision. 


The  point  of  fixation,  O,  forms  it»  image  on  the  fovc«?  centrales,  /,  in  both  eyes.  A  more  remote 
point.  G,  forms  its  imui^e  at  g,  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  fovea  in  both  eyes.  Hence,  when  projected  on 
the  referenot»  piano.  A'  A,  at  the  distance  of  the  point  O,  it  appears  double,  the  ima«e9  being  at  g.,  g.. 
äince  the  riicht  inmRe  is  seen  with  the  right  eye  and  vice  versa,  the  double  images  are  homonymous.  A 
point,  r.  nt'.-ircr  than  (),  forms  its  image  in  u,  u,  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  fovee  in  both  eyes  and 
therefore  a|>|>ears  in  heteron\'mous  double  images  u„  u,.  U(*cause  of  these  double  image«!,  therefore, 
if  the  gaze  is  <lirected  ut  O,  U  looks  further  and  i-  nearer  than  Ü,  and  that  even  if  the  gase  does  not 
move  from  (). 

either  to  the  right  or  left,  or  above  or  below,  or  closer  or  more  remote  than  the  object 
fixed;  and  there  i«  .set  up  accordingly  either  a  movement  to  right  or  left,  or  a  move- 
ment up  or  down,  «r  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  convergence.  Now  it  is  a  funda- 
mental proposition  tliat  the  impulse  acting  to  produce  these  movements  always  flows 
in  e<iual  intensity  to  the  two  eyes,  so  that  in  this  regard  the  eyes  may  be  said  to  lie- 
have  like  a  single,  or  cyclopean  eye. 

This  association  «f  movement,  in  which  the  sensory  correspondence  of  the  retin« 
is  reflected,  is  compulsorj' — a  fact  whicli  asserts  itself,  for  instance,  in  this  that  an 
eye  which  is  blimi  or  is  covenxi  shares  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  which  sees,  and  so 
much  so  that  the  will  is  unable  to  suppress  this  associated  movement,  objectless  as  it 
is  for  vision. 

One  conse<iuen(M»  of  this  law  of  movement  is  the  pathological  diplopia  that  occurs 
in  panilysis  of  the  individiuil  eye  miLsclcs.  If,  for  example,  the  external  rectus  of  tlie 
right  eye  is  jxiretic,  then  when  the  gaze  is  directed  to  the  right  the  same  impulse  is 
sent,  in  spite  of  the  parah-sis,  to  the  sound  internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye  and  the  para- 
lyzed external  rectus  of  the  right.  Consequently,  tlie  paralyzed  right  eye  will  lag 
behind  in  ci^mparison  with  the  left,  so  that  the  images  of  a  point  will  no  longer  fall 
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upon  corresponding  spots  of  the  retinae.  The  image  of  an  object  which  the  left  eye  is 
fixing,  instead  of  falling  on  the  fovea  in  the  paralyzed  eye,  falls  on  an  excentrically  situ- 
ated point  of  the  retina,  which  is  correspondent  with  a  point  having  a  similarly  excen- 
tric  situation  in  the  left  retina.  Wherever  this  point  in  the  left  retina  localizes  the  light 
stimulus  tliat  falls  upon  it,  there  according  to  the  law  of  correspondence  of  the  retina» 
will  t!ie  right  eye  see  the  object  of  fixation — i.  e.,  it  will  not  see  it  in  the  same  place  as 
the  left  eye  does.  Hence,  the  object  looks  double.  The  pathological  diplopia  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  is  distinguished  from  the  physiological  diplopia,  above 
described,  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  like  the  latter,  extend  simply  to  the  objects 
of  indirect  vision,  but  also  involves  the  object  of  fixation,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Binocular  Vision. — The  fact  of  a  person's  seeing  single  with  two  eyes  may  be 
accomplished  in  two  ways.  Either  he  fixes  correctly  with  both  eyes  and  refers  to  the 
same  spot  the  impressions  produced  in  both  (binocular  single  vision)  or  one  of  the 
two  eyes  fails  to  see,  either  because  it  is  blind  or  because  it  suppresses  the  impression 
that  it  receives  (monocular  vision).  How  can  we  know  which  of  these  two  conditions 
is  present  in  any  given  case?  By  determining  whether  the  object  is  fixated  properly 
with  both  eyes,  for  it  is  only  under  these  conditions  that  binocular  single  vision  is 
possible.  If  a  manifest  deviation  of  one  eye  is  present,  no  further  test  is  necessary.' 
The  case  is  different  if  there  is  no  deviation  that  we  can  see  or  at  least  none  that  we 
can  be  certain  of.  Then  we  make  the  following  test:  We  make  the  patient  fixate  an 
object,  e.  g.,  a  lighted  candle,  some  metres  distant,  and  we  cover  first  one  eye,  then 
the  other.  If  the  two  eyes  are  rightly  placed,  each  will  remain  fixed  in  its  position 
after  the  other  is  covered.  But  let  us  assume  that  the  right  eye  deviates  a  little  out- 
ward when  the  left  is  fixed  upon  the  object.  If,  now,  the  former  is  covered,  the  left 
will  continue  in  the  act  of  fixation;  but  if  the  left  is  covered,  the  right  has  to  be  brought 
into  the  position  of  fixation  by  a  movement  of  adduction.  Hence,  in  covering  the 
eye  which  is  performing  fixation,  we  notice  a  movement  of  adjustment  in  the  non- 
fixing  eye,  the  direction  of  which  movement  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious deflection.  This  movement  of  adjustment  is  still  distinctly  visible  when  the 
deflection  itself  is  too  slight  to  be  recognized  with  certainty. 

Now  in  all  cases  in  which  correct  fixation  by  the  two  ejres  is  not  present — and 
that ,  whether  the  deviation  is  a  manifest  one  or  is  demonstrated  only  by  the  test  above 
given — ,  binocular  single  vision  can  not  exist.  If,  nevertheless,  there  is  single  vision, 
this  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  image  formed  in  the  devi- 
ating eye  is  either  not  perceived  or  is  suppressed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  correct  fixation 
is  proved  to  exist  in  both  eyes,  we  may  assume  that  the  single  vision  is  a  binocular 
one.'  In  order  to  be  quite  sure,  we  may  apply  another  test,  so  as  to  determine  whether 
the  single  vision  depends  upon  the  fusion  of  the  two  images  or  upon  the  suppression 
of  one.  We  hold  a  prism  with  its  base  down  before  one  of  the  eyes  (Fig.  343).  If 
there  was  binocular  vision  before,  two  images  would  now  necessarily  be  seen  standing 
one  above  the  other  (o  and  o,).  But  if  there  is  still  single  vision,  this  can  only  occur 
because  the  image  formed  in  one  of  the  eyes  is  either  not  perceived  or  is  neglected. 

To  determine  whether  there  is  also  binocular  vision  at  near  points,  e.  g.,  in  reading, 
the  simplest  procedure  is  to  cover  suddenly  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  of 
the  patient's  eyes  as  he  is  reading.  If  one  eye  deviates  while  the  other  is  reading, 
and  if  then  it  happens  to  be  the  fixing  eye  that  is  covered,  the  deviated  eye  has  to 
search  before  it  can  find  its  place  in  the  text,  and  we  notice  an  interruption  in  the 
reading.    Or  we  hold  vertically  a  few  centimetres  in  front  of  the  reader's  nose,  a  ruler 

•  [This  is  not  rigorously  true.  In  some  very  rare  cases  there  is  a  marked  and  constant  manifest 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  yet  there  is  binocular  (and  even  stereoscopic)  single  vision.  Nor  would  the 
statement  given  apply  to  periodic  and  intermittent  squint,  in  which  the  fact  that  the  patient  squints 
at  one  moment  is  no  proof  that  tlie  next  moment  he  will  not  have  both  binocular  fixation  and  binocular 
single  vi!«ion. — D.] 

7  [This  is  by  no  means  a  safe  assumption.  The  test  above  made  is  simply  one  of  binocular  fixation 
(see§  128  B,  description  of  the  screen  test),  and  not  at  all  one  of  binocular  vision.  It  is  quite  possible, 
especially  in  a  case  of  ctiretl  squint,  for  a  person  to  have  binocular  fixation  and  yet  also  have  com- 
plete suppression  of  one  image  and  hence  only  monocular  vision. — D.] 
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which  should  not  be  too  narrow.  Then  he  can  read  [completely  and  without  moving 
his  head]  only  in  case  he  has  binocular  [single]  vision— <ioing  so  then  because  the  right 
e3re  sees  the  letters  that  are  concealed  from  the  left  eye  by  the  ruler  and  vice  versa. 
[This  procedure,  which  is  called  bar  reading  is  also  useful  as  an  exercise  in  binocular 
vision. — D.] 

It  is  only  a  person  who  has  binocular  single  vision  that  lias  also  real  solid  or  stereo- 
scopic vision.  Hence,  we  may  also  test  binocular  vision  with  stereoscopic  pictures, 
special  samples  of  which  have  been  made  Jor  tliis  purpose.  A  particularly  delicate 
test  of  stereoscopic  vision — i.  e.,  of  the  perception  of  degrees  of  depth — is  by  means 
of  Hering* 8  test  with  falling  bodies.  The  person  under  examination  looks  with  both 
eyes  through  a  long  tul)e  at  a  slender  thread  stretclied  vertically.  Little  balls  (glass 
beads  or  peas)  are  dropped  alongside  of  the  thread,  sometimes  in  front  of  it,  some- 
times behind.  A  man  having  proper  binocular  vision  will  tell  every  time,  and  with- 
out delay  and  without  mistake,  whether  the  balls  have  fallen  in  front  or  behind  the 
thread;  but  one  having  only  monocular  vision  can  at  best  guess  at  what  takes  place, 
and  hence  often  makes  a  mistake. 

Binocular  single  vision  is  converted  into  binocular  double  vision  when  one  of  the 
two  eyes  leaves  the  correct  position  of  fixation.  This  takes  place  most  frequently  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye,  such  as  paralyses 

or  contractures  of  the  ocular  muscles.  But 
the  eye  can  also  be  forced  mechanically 
into  an  incorrect  position — e.  g.,  by  tumors 
in  the  orbit,  etc.  Binocular  double  vision 
can  readily  be  produced  experimentally 
by  pushing  one  eye  a  little  to  one  side  by 
pressure  with  the  finger.  Finally,  double 
vision  ensues  whenever  the  excursions  of 
one  eye  are  limited,  as  compared  with 
those  of  tlie  other  by  mechanical  obstacles, 
as  for  example  by  Symblepharon  or  by 
Fio.  321. — The  Overcoming   ok  a  Pkibm   by       pterygium. 

CoNVEBQENCE.  The  position  of  the  double  images  lias 

already  been  considered  above.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  double  images  measured  in  degrees  of  arc  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
deflection  of  the  deviating  eye  from  the  correct  position,  and  can  therefore  serve  as  a 
measure  for  the  degree  of  deviation.  The  linear  distance  between  the  double  images, 
on  the  contrary,  depends  not  only  upon  the  degree  of  deviation,  but  also  upon  the 
distance  to  which  the  double  images  are  projected.  The  greater  this  distance  is,  the 
farther  apart  the  doul)le  images  appear  to  be.  When  the  double  images  stand  very 
close  to  each  other  they  overlap  in  part,  so  that  only  their  outlines  appear  double.  In 
this  case  tlie  patient  is  often  not  aware  that  he  sees  double,  but  only  complains  of 
seeing  indistinctly  or  complains  that  every  object  has  a  sliadow. 

I)ouble  images  interfere  with  vision  and  cause  confusion,  so  that  every  one  tries 
to  avoid  them  as  far  as  he  can.  He  does  tliis  by  attempting  to  bring  the  eyes  by  suit- 
able muscular  effort  into  a  proper  position,  so  that  the  double  images  coalesce.  This 
attempt  at  union  or  fusion  of  the  double  images  is  called  the  fusion  tendency.  Fre- 
quently by  virtue  of  it  considerable  obstacles  opposing  single  vision  are  overcome. 
The  following  experiment  shows  tliis:  We  make  the  patient  gaze  at  an  object,  o,  and 
then  hold  before  one  of  the  eyes,  for  instance  the  right  one,  a  prism,  P,  whose  base  is 
directed  toward  the  temporal  8i<ie  (Fig.  321).  The  rays  coming  from  o  are  deflected 
toward  the  base  of  the  prism,  and  would  strike  the  reMina  of  the  eye  at  a  point  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  fovea;  hut  in  that  case,  as  the  object  fonns  an  image  at  the  fovea, 
/,,  in  the  left  eye,  crossed  double  images  would  be  produced.  To  prevent  this,  the 
right  eye  is  turned  inward  until  the  fovea,  /,  has  moved  outward  sufficiently  far  to  be 
impinged  u|K)n  by  the  rays  which  have  been  deflected  by  the  prism.  Hence,  to  avoid 
seeing  double,  an  increased  effort  at  convergence  is  made,  so  that  the  visual  lines  cross 
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at  h  instead  of  at  o.  By  this  convergence  the  prism  is  "overcome."  By  placing  con- 
stantly stronger  and  stronger  prisms  before  the  eye,  we  find  the  strongest  prism  which 
can  be  still  overcome  by  convergence,  and  which  therefore  is  a  measure  of  the  latter. 
[For  the  meclianism  by  which  convergence  is  accomplished  see  page  626. — D.] 

If  the  prism  is  placed  before  the  eye  with  the  base  inward,  the  rays  passing  through 
it  are  deviated  in,  and  the  image  of  the  object  is  thrown  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea. 
Tlie  eye  must  then  be  turned  outward  in  order  to  bring  the  fovea  to  the  place  of  the 
image.  In  this  case,  accordingly,  to  produce  single  vision  the  prism  is  overcome  by 
a  divergence  of  the  eyes.  For  we  are  able  not  only  to  make  our  visual  lines  parallel, 
but  under  certain  conditions  even  to  make  them  a  little  divergent.  The  strongest 
prism  wliich  can  be  overcome  in  this  way  gives  the  measure  of  the  divergence^  or,  as  it 
is  also  called,  negative  convergence  [see  page  626]. 

Tlie  tendency  to  fusion  also  makes  itself  apparent  if  a  prism  is  placed  before  the 
eyes  with  its  base  up  or  down  (Fig.  343).  In  this  case  there  are  formed  double  images 
with  a  difference  of  level,  which  have  to  be  united  by  a  deviation  of  one  eye  upward 
or  downward  [or  rather  of  both  eyes,  one  going  up  the  other  down — divergence  in  a 
vertical  plane  (see  page  626). — D.] 

Very  strong  prisms  can  be  overcome  by  convergence,  weaker  ones  [of  5®  to  8**] 
by  divergence;  and  only  weak  feeble  prisms  (of  1**  or  2**)  can  be  overcome  by  vertical 
deviation   of   the  eyes   [divergence  in  a 
vertical  plane.-   D.]  ^^-^ 

The  ability  to  perform  convergence,  i 

as  determined  witli  prisms,  is  also  called  ^^^^..^-^ 

adduction,  and  the  ability  to  perform  di-  ^ — -^""'^'^ 

vergence  is  called  abduction.    These  terms  ^c^"""^      . - 

had  better  be  avoided,  as  they  are  already  ^-JJJ/ 

applied  to  denote  the  lateral  excursions  — ^^^^ 

(side  to  side)  of  the  eyes  (see  page  614),  /Ti^"""->^ 

which  follow  quite  different  laws.    This  is  *" ^ 

immediately  apparent  when  we  remember  ^^*-^ 

that  when  side  to  side  movements  are  to  Fio.  322.  —  Representation  op  the  Mstbe- 
\>e  made,  the  eyes  can  be  abducted  until  angle. 

the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  almost 

touches  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  while  the  outward  movement  of  the  eye  in  per- 
forming divergence  is  but  a  minimum  one.  Consequently  the  measurement  of  the 
excursions  of  the  eyes,  as  given  on  page  626,  can  be  applied  only  to  excursions  made 
in  connection  with  side  to  side  movements  and  not  to  movements  of  convergence. 
The  measure  for  this  is  afforded  by  the  two  terminal  positions  that  our  eyes  can  take 
witli  reference  to  tlie  angle  included  between  their  visual  lines.  These  positions  are 
called  the  nenr  point  and  far  point  of  convergence.  The  near  point  is  the  nearest  point 
upon  which  we  can  converge.  We  can  determine  its  situation  directly  by  approximating 
an  object  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eyes  until  it  l^egins  to  look  double.  (In  Landolt's 
opht  halmo-dynamometer  a  narrow  vertical  slit,  which  is  illuminated  from  behind,  serves 
as  the  object  of  oliservation.)  The  maximum  convergence  can  also  be  determined  in 
the  way  de^cril)ed  above — i.  e.,  by  means  of  prisms  placed,  base  out,  before  the  eyes. 
The  far  point  of  (convergence  either  lies  at  infinite  distance,  in  case  the  visual  lines  are 
parallel,  when  the  convergence  is  completely  relaxed,  or  it  lies  within  infinite  distance 
(i.  e.,  is  positive)  orix^yond  (i.  e.,  is  negative).  The  latter  means  that  a  certain  degree 
of  divergence  is  possible,  which  indeed  is  the  rule  for  normal  eyes.  The  situation  of  the 
far  point  of  convergence,  if  negative,  can  be  determined  only  by  means  of  prisms 
placed,  base  in,  l)efore  the  eyes.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  convergence  (far  point  and  near  point  of  convergence)  is  the  ampiitiule  of  conver- 
gence, which,  in  cases  where  the  eyes  can  be  made  to  diverge  beyond  parallelism,  is  com- 
posed of  a  ix)sitive  and  of  a  negative  portion.  This  way  of  regarding  tlie  convergence 
is  like  that  wliicli  since  Donder's  time  has  obtained  with  respect  to  the  accommodation 
(see  §  141),  and  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  these  two  functions  which 
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are  so  intimately  related.  With  the  same  object  in  view  Nagel  has  introduced  the  term 
metre-angle.  Let  o  o  (Fig.  322)  be  the  base  line,  i.  e.,  the  line  connecting  the  centers 
of  rotation  of  the  two  eyes,  and  M  C  the  median  line.  The  angle  of  convergence  is 
the  angle  through  which  the  eye  has  to  be  deflected  from  the  position  of  parallelism  in 
order  to  be  directed  toward  a  point,  C.  That  is,  it  is  the  angle  ir,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  angle  Wx.  Its  magnitude  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  looked  at  (precisely  as  in  the  case  of  accommodation).  The  angle  of  conver- 
gence required  in  order  to  sight  a  point  situated  one  metre  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  called 
a  metre-angle  (mw  [or  MA]);  and  this  constitutes  the  unit  for  the  numerical  denota- 
tion of  the  degree  of  convergence.     When  the  object  sighted  is  at  2  metres  distance 


Fio.  323. — Scheiner'b  Experiment.    (The  eye  is  adjusted  for  the  point  o.) 

the  convergence  amounts  to  0.5  MA;  when  the  point  is  at  50  cm.,  the  convergence 
is  2  MA,  etc.  This  method  of  denoting  the  degree  of  convergence  has  the  advantage 
that  it  parallels  in  all  respects  the  expressions  used  to  indicate  the  work  done  in  accom- 
modation. Thus  for  a  distance  of  50  cm.  a  convergence  of  2  MA  and  an  accomoda- 
tion of  2  D  is  required.  The  magnitude  of  the  metre-wangle,  measured  in  degrees, 
varies  in  different  persons,  since  it  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  base  line;  on  an 
average  (with  a  base  line  of  64  mm.)  it  amounts  to  1°  50'. 

Monocular  diplopia  with  double  pupillary  aperture  (iridodialysis,  perforation  of 
the  iris,  division  of  the  pupil  into  two  parts  by  an  opaque  strand,  etc.)  takes  place 
only  when  the  eye  is  not  properly  focused;  otherwise,  there  is  single  vision,  even  with 


Fio.  324. — Schei nek's  Experiment.    (The  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  point  o.) 


a  double  pupil.  Tl»i.s  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  Scheiner. 
Two  holes  are  made  in  a  piece  of  cardboard  (I),  Fig.  323)  with  a  needle,  the  distance 
between  them  l)eing  somewhat  less  tlian  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  so  that,  when  looked 
through,  both  lie  at  the  same  time  in  front  of  the  pupil.  Through  this  apparatus  we 
look  at  an  object — e.  g.,  at  a  tightly  stretched  thread,  o,  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.  If 
the  eye  is  focused  for  this  distance,  all  the  rays  emanating  from  the  object,  o,  are  united 
upon  the  retina  at  the  point,  o,.  If,  now,  out  of  the  whole  cone  of  rays  only  those  are 
transmitted  which  pass  through  the  two  holes,  these  rays  still  unite  to  form  an  image 
at  o^;  the  only  change  which  this  image  undergoes  by  having  the  diaphragm  placed 
before  it  is  an  enfeeblenient  of  its  luminosity  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  many  rays.  But 
if  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  distance  of  the  object  (Fig.  324),  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  rays  does  not  fall  upon  the  retina,  but  (in  this  case)  behind  it  at  Oi-    The  cone  of 
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rays  is  cut  off  in  front  of  its  apex  by  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  of  the  point,  o,  is  a 
disk  (diffusion  circle),  a,  and  the  point  looks  completely  blurred.  But  if  now  only 
two  bundles  of  rays  out  of  the  entire  cone  are  admitted  to  the  eye  through  the  dia- 
phragm, each  one  casts  its  own  smaller  diffusion  circle  (6  and  ftj);  the  point,  o,  is  now 
seen  more  distinctly,  it  is  true,  but  is  seen  double. 

In  myopia,  especially  of  high  degree,  the  complaint  is  sometimes  made  of  monoc- 
ular diplopia.  This  makes  itself  particularly  apparent  when  rectilinear  outlines,  such 
as  telegraph  wires,  the  outlines  of  picture  frames,  etc  ,  become  objects  of  fixation, 
they  then  appearing  double.  Here  we  are  probably  dealing  with  the  effect  of  an  ir- 
regular astigmatism. 

I.  Paralysis  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

124.  Symptoms.  1.  Limitation  of  Movement. — In  paralysis  of  an 
ocular  muscle  the  excursion  of  the  eye  toward  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  action  of  the  muscle  that  is  paralyzed  is  diminished  or  entirely 
abrogated.  If,  for  example,  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye  were 
completely  paralyzed,  the  right  eye  could  be  brought  only  to  the  mid- 
dle line  and  not  beyond  it  to  the  right.  When  the  paralysis  is  incom- 
plete the  deficiency  in  motility  is,  of  course,  less  considerable,  and 
often  can  be  made  out  only  by  comparison  with  the  other,  or  sound 
eye.  In  very  slight  paralyses  the  defective  motility  is  not  marked 
enough  to  be  recognized  at  all  with  certainty.  In  these  cases  we  must 
rely  for  our  diagnosis  upon  the  double  images  produced. 

The  result  of  the  limitation  of  mobility  is  a  lagging  behind  of  the 
eye  when  an  associated  movement  is  initiated  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Thus,  if  in  paralysis  of  the  right  externus  a 
point,  0  (Fig.  325),  situated  upon  the  right,  should  be  the  object  of 
fixation,  the  left  eye  will  be  adjusted  for  it  properly;  but  the  right  eye 
will  not  be  turned  sufficiently  far  to  the  right,  and  consequently  its 
visual  axis,  g,  will  shoot  off  to  the  left  of  the  object.  The  eye  ** squints" 
inward  (strabismus  paralyticus,  or  luscitas  *).  This  squinting  takes 
place  only  when  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and  becomes  more  pronounced  the  farther  the 
eye  is  moved  toward  this  side;  but  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze  in  which 
the  paralyzed  muscle  does  not  have  to  participate,  the  eyes  stand  in 
their  proper  position.  By  this  fact  paralytic  squint  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  or  concomitant  squint,  which  is  present  in  all  directions 
in  which  the  eye  is  turned,  and  always  to  the  same  amount. 

The  measure  of  the  defiection  is  determined  by  the  angle  s  (Fig. 
325),  that  the  visual  axis,  ^,  makes  with  the  line  of  direction,  r,  which 
passes  from  the  object  to  the  retina  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye, 
and  which  gives  the  place  of  the  retinal  image,  b.  This  defiection  of  the 
squinting  eye  is  known  as  the  primary  deviation. 

While  the  patient  keeps  on  looking  at  the  object,  o,  a  screen,  S,  is 
placed  before  the  loft  eye  (Fig.  326).  Now  the  right  eye  takes  up  the 
task  of  fixation,  it  being  presupposed  that  it  can  be  really  brought  far 

•  Strabismus,  from  arpiifteiy,  to  turn.       The  term  IwtcUaa  comes  from  lusciis,  squintiiiR,  and  is  at 
present  used  exclusively  for  paralytic  8trabi8mu8.    From  luscus  is  derived  the  French  louche. 
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enough  to  the  right  for  this  purpose.  If  now  we  look  at  the  left  eye 
behind  the  screen  we  shall  find  it  turned  strongly  inward — much  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  the  right  eye  had  been  previously.  The  deflection  of 
the  sound  eye  when  covered,  which  is  measured  by  the  angle  »i,  (Fig. 
326),  is  called  the  secondary  deviation^  which  therefore  exceeds  the 
primary  deviation  in  magnitude.  It  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  When 
with  both  eyes  uncovered  the  gaze  was  directed  toward  the  right,  the 
left  internus  and  the  right  externus  received  the  ordinary  impulse  for 
a  movement  to  the  right;  but  the  right  eye  lagged  behind  the  other 
in  proportion  as  the  right  externus,  owing  to  its  impaired  innervation, 
failed  to  answer  to  the  impulse.     If  now  the  left  eye  is  covered,  the 


Flo.  325. — Primary  Strabihmic  Deviation  in 
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Fio.  326. — Secondary   Strabismic    Deviation   in 
Paralysis  of  the  Right  External  Rectus. 


patient  is  compelled  to  make  fixation  with  the  right.  He  tries  now  to 
turn  this  eye  to  the  right,  by  sending  into  the  right  externus  a  very 
strong  impulse  of  innervation,  although  in  so  doing  he  still  obtains  only 
a  very  slight  effect.  He  can  not,  however,  innervate  thus  strongly  the 
right  externus  alone,  but  can  simply  send  out  to  both  eyes  a  very  ener- 
getic impulse  for  a  lateral  movement  to  the  right.  This  impulse, 
therefore,  also  affects  the  left  internus.  But  in  the  latter  the  impulse 
has  its  full  effect,  so  that  the  left  eye  is  drawn  very  strongly  to  the 
right  (inward).  Thus,  while  in  primary  deviation  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  lagging  behind  of  the  eye.  secondary  deviation  is  produced  by  a  power- 
ful muscular  traction;  therefore,  the  secondary  deviation  is  greater  than 
the  primary.  This  point,  too,  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  l>e- 
tween  paralytic  and  concomitant  squint,  since  in  the  latter  the  primary 
and  secondary  deviation  are  usually  equal. 
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To  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  primary  and  secondary  deviation 
the  best  way  of  proceeding  is  to  mark  the  position  of  the  external  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea  in  each  case  by  an  ink  dot  upon  the  lower  lid,  as  wull  be 
set  forth  more  precisely  in  the  section  on  strabismus  (§  127).  [See  also 
§  128  B,  screen  test.] 

2.  False  Orientation. — With  the  paralyzed  eye  the  patient  does  not 
see  objects  in  their  true  place.  For  suppose  that,  when  the  right  ex- 
ternal rectus  is  paralyzed,  he  shuts  the  left  eye  and  looks  with  the 
right  alone  at  an  object  situated  a  little  to  the  right  hand — i.  e.,  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle — and  then  is  told  to  point 
quickly  at  the  object  with  his  extended  index  finger;  as  he  does  so, 
the  finger  will  always  be  carried  to  the 
right  of  the  object,  whence  it  follows  that 
the  latter  is  seen  too  far  to  the  right 
{Von  Graefe's  reaching  test).  The  same 
phenomenon  comes  to  light  when  the 
patient  tries  to  walk  straight  toward  a 
given  point  with  the  help  of  his  para- 
lyzed eye,  the  other  being  closed.  He 
takes  a  wavering  and  zigzag  course,  first 
bending  his  steps  too  far  to  the  right, 
then  recognizing  his  mistake  and  cor- 
recting it;  then  deviating  anew  to  the 
right,  and  so  on. 

The  explanation  of  this  occurrence 
is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  given 
for  binocular  diplopia  (page  619).  The 
object  is  falsely  localized,  because  the 
patient  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion   which    his    eye    occupies.     When 

(Fig.  327)  the  patient  with  his  paralyzed  right  eye  sights  the  object,  o, 
which  is  placed  somewhat  to  the  right  of  him,  i.  e.,  looks  at  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  forms  an  image  upon  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  he  can  accomplish 
this  only  by  the  strongest  possible  innervation  of  his  paralyzed  externus. 
Now,  the  ideas  which  w^e  have  with  respect  to  the  position  of  our  eyes 
depend  upon  our  sensations  w^ith  regard  to  the  innervation  of  the  individ- 
ual muscles.  The  patient,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the  right 
eye  is  standing  in  the  most  extreme  position  of  right  lateral  rotation,  like 
the  eye  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  327,  because  he  has  sent  an 
impulse  for  a  rotation  to  this  amount  into  the  right  externus,  and  he  can 
not  know  that  the  latter,  owing  to  the  impairment  of  the  conduction, 
only  partially  ol)cys  this  impulse.  He  hence  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  right  eye  is  turned  very  strongly  to  the  right,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  fovea  is  at  /,;  he  is,  therefore,  also  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  object  whose  image  is  formed  at  the  fovea  lies  opposite  /^ — i.  e.,  at  o^ 
— and  he  hence  sees  the  object  too  far  to  the  right.     Accordingly,  objects 


^«xe 


Fig.  327. — False   Orikntatiom   in   Pa- 
ralysis OK  THE  RioiiT  Externus. 
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which  are  sighted  by  the  paralyzed  eye  are  always  seen  too  far  toward 
that  side  to  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  moves  the  eye. 

3.  Diplopia. — This  occurs  when  vision  is  performed  with  both  eyes 
simultaneously  and  the  visual  lines  do  not  intersect  in  the  point  of 
fixation ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  false  orientation  of  the  paralyzed  eye. 
The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  double  images  are  produced, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  behave  in  the  different  abnormal  posi- 
tions of  the  eye,  has  been  given  on  pages  619  et  seq.  (for  Hering's  expla- 
nation see  page  632).  The  double  images  are  the  most  important  means 
that  we  can  call  to  our  aid  in  making  the  exact  diagnosis  of  paralyses. 

The  phenomena  so  far  mentioned,  such  as  restriction  of  motility, 
strabismus,  false  orientation,  and  diplopia,  make  their  appearance  only 
when  the  eyes  are  moving  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cle, and  become  more  and  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  eyes  are 
moved  toward  this  side.  Thus,  in  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  ex- 
ternus  the  double  images  and  the  strabismus  make  their  appearance 
the  moment  the  eyes  pass  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  [in  fact,  at  a 
point  some  15°  or  20°  to  the  left  of  the  median  line, — D.]  The  more  the 
gaze  is  turned  in  this  direction,  the  farther  apart  are  the  double  images 
and  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  strabismus.  If  we  should  have  an 
incomplete  paralysis  (paresis)  of  the  right  externus  before  us,  the 
double  images  and  the  strabismus  would  not  show  themselves  until 
the  eyes  had  been  turned  pretty  far  to  the  right,  and  in  extreme  cases 
not  until  the  gaze  was  directed  quite  laterally  (as  when,  for  example, 
the  patient  looks  away  round  to  the  right).  From  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  in  which  strabismus  and  double  images  first  make  their 
appearance,  from  the  position  of  these  double  images  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  from  the  way  in  which  their  distance  apart 
increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  different  directions  in  which 
the  eyes  are  looking,  we  diagnosticate  which  of  the  ocular  muscles 
is  paralyzed,  and  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  complete  or  an  incom- 
plete paralysis. 

4.  Vertigo. — This  may  be  excited  by  the  diplopia,  or  may  also  occur 
when  vision  is  performed  with  the  paralyzed  eye  alone.  The  latter  sees 
objects  in  their  proper  place  so  long  as  it  occupies  a  direction  of  the 
gaze  in  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  is  not  called  upon  to  exert  itself. 
But  as  soon  as  the  gaze  is  turned  to  the  side  representing  the  field  of 
action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  objects  are  located  by  the  eye  too  far 
toward  the  same  side,  and  the  more  so,  the  more  the  gaze  is  directed  that 
way.  Consequently,  as  the  gaze  passes  from  the  region  of  correct  to 
the  region  of  false  localization,  objects  appear  to  fly  with  constantly 
accelerated  velocity  in  the  direction  in  which  the  eye  is  moving.  It  is 
this  apparent  movement  of  the  whole  outside  world  that  determines 
the  dcveloj)ment  of  vertigo.  Vertigo,  therefore,  sets  in  whenever  the 
patient  feels  himself  called  upon  to  move  his  eyes,  and  hence  often 
even  in  walking  upon  a  level  floor,  but  still  more  in  going  up  and  do\«i 
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steps,  in  performing  complicated  manipulations,  in  doing  work,  etc. 
It  makes  the  patient  unsteady  and  timid,  and  even  excites  a  tendency 
to  vomit.  This  kind  of  vertigo  is  known  as  visual  vertigo,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  kinds  by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  at  once  when 
the  paralyzed  eye  is  covered.  Most  patients  hit  upon  this  fact  them- 
selves, and  in  walking  keep  the  paralyzed  eye  closed,  either  by  shutting 
it  or  by  covering  it  with  a  bandage.  Another  way  of  preserving  them- 
selves from  visual  vertigo  lies  in — 

5.  Head  Tilting. — A  patient  in  whom,  for  example,  the  right  ex- 
ternus  is  paralyzed,  keeps  the  head  turned  to  the  right.  If  he  looks 
forward  with  his  head  in  this  position,  both  eyes  are  turned  somewhat 
to  the  left,  in  which  position  the  right  externus  does  not  come  into  play, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  paralysis  of  it  does  not  make  itself  evident. 
And  so  for  every  variety  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  there  is  a 
definite  position  of  the  head,  which  diminishes  the  visual  vertigo,  and 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  paralysis  that  the  skilled  observer  is 
able  from  it  alone  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  latter.® 

Old  Paralyses. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  paralysis  are 
more  unmixed  and  more  pronounced  the  more  recent  it  is.  If  the 
paralysis  gets  well  after  the  lapse  of  not  too  long  a  time,  the  symptoms 
that  have  been  produced  by  it  disappear,  and  normal  binocular  vision 
is  restored;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cure  of  the  paralysis  takes  place 
only  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  or  does  not  take  place  at  all,  the 
symptomatic  picture  changes  as  follows:  1.  The  mistakes  in  orienta- 
tion, particularly  as  they  make  their  appearance  in  Von  Graefe's  reach- 
ing test,  gradually  cease;  the  patient  learns  by  experience  that  the 
impulses  of  innervation  for  his  paralyzed  eye  correspond  to  a  much 
slighter  action  than  those  for  the  sound  eye,  and  by  taking  account  of 
this  fact  he  once  more  forms  a  correct  judgment  of  the  situation  of 
objects.  2.  The  diplopia  disappears  because  the  sensory  perceptions 
of  the  paralyzed  eye  are  suppressed  (exclusion).*®  3.  Contracture  of  the 
antagonists  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  gradually  sets  in.  Thus,  in  paral- 
ysis of  the  right  externus,  it  is  the  right  internus  that  becomes  short- 
ened; and  so,  while  in  a  recent  paralysis  of  the  externus,  the  eye,  when 
the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward,  stands  in  the  middle  line,  it  after- 
ward becomes  drawn  in  more  and  more,  and  can  no  longer  be  brought 
up  to  the  median  position.  The  result  of  this  is  an  increase  in  the 
paralytic  strabismus,  this  reaching  a  higher  degree  and  becoming  mani- 
fested over  a  more  extensive  area  than  before,  insomuch  that  it  is  pres- 
ent not  only  upon  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  but  also  over  the 
entire  field  of  fixation.  Owing  to  this  fact,  paralytic  strabismus  acquires 
a  constantly  greater  and  greater  resemblance  to  concomitant  squint,  so 

•  [In  generftl,  the  head  i«  turned  »o  as  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  affected  muscle  would 
if  unpnralvze<l,  move  the  eye,  but  in  paralyses  of  elevators  or  depressors  it  is  often  tipped  down  toward 
one  shoulder. — D.j 

^''[It  takes  a  Ion«  time  for  this  to  occur;  and  even  when  there  is  apparent  suppression  diplopia 
«an  almost  always  be'elicite<l  by  the  tests. — D.] 
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that  sometimes  the  distinction  between  the  two  become  very  difficult." 
The  contracture  of  the  antagonists  may  even  persist  when  the  paralysis 
itself  is  cured,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  restoration  of  normal  binocu- 
lar vision. 

124.  Mode  of  Occurrence. — Paralysis  may  affect  simply  one  mus- 
cle, or  it  may  affect  several  muscles  in  different  combinations. 

L  Paralysis  of  one  single  muscle  most  usually  affects  either  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  or  the  superior  oblique,  because  each  one  of  these  muscles 
is  supplied  by  an  independent  nerve  (abducens  and  trochlearis).  AH 
the  other  ocular  muscles  are  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  for 
which  reason  paralysis  of  any  single  one  of  them  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence.  ^^ 

2.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned,  sirmdtaneous  paralysis  of  several 
muscles  is  found  must  frequently  in  those  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor 
nerve,  and  of  these  muscles  some  or  all  may  be  affected  at  once.  Com- 
plete oculo-motor  paralysis  presents  a  characteristic  picture.  The  upper 
lid  hangs  loosely  down  (ptosis),  and  has  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  finger 
to  give  a  view  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  deflected  strongly  outward  and 
somewhat  down,  because  the  two  muscles  not  paralyzed — the  exter- 
nal  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique — draw  it  in  this  direction.  The 
pupil  is  dilated  and  immobile  (paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae), 
and  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  far  point  and  can  not  accommodate  for 
near  by  (paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle).  A  slight  degree  of  exoph- 
thalmus  is  present  because  three  of  the  recti,  which  normally  draw  the 
eyeball  backward  into  the  orbit,  have  lost  their  tone. 

Other  muscles  besides  those  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
may  be  affected,  and  the  paralyses  may  affect  not  simply  one  but  both 
eyes.  In  this  way  many  manifold  combinations  are  formed,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  frequent:  (a)  All  the  eye  muscles  in  one  or 
both  eyes  are  paralyzed,  so  that  the  lids  hang  loosely  down,  the  eyes  are 
directed  straight  forward,  and  are  immovable,  and  there  is  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  with  abolition  of  the  accommodation  {ophthalmoplegia  to- 
talis), (b)  The  paralysis  affects  only  the  exterior  eye  muscles,  wiiile  the 
interior  muscles  of  the  eye  (sphincter  pupilla?  and  ciliary  muscle)  are 
intact  (Ophthal mo pietfia  externa  [sivc  exterior]).  This  is  more  frequent  than 
total  ophthalmoplegia,  and  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  nuclei 
for  the  sphincter  pupilhe  and  the  ciliary  muscle  are  distinct  from  the 
other  nerve  nuclei  (Fig.  317),  and  hence,  frequently  remain  exempt 
from  processes  which  destroy  the  nuclei  of  the  other  ocular  muscles. 
For  this  reason  ophthalmoplegia  exterior  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  of 
central  (nuclear)  origin.  (r)  Ophthalmoplegia  interna  [sive  interior] 
forms  the  converse  to  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  as  in  it  only  the  inte- 
rior muscles  of  the  eye  are  paralyzed.  It  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
means  of  atropine. 

"  rindwHl,  many  cases  of  concomitant  «juint  are  without  doubt  paralytic  in  origin. — D.) 
I-  [Althoueh.  in  t}ie  experience  of  the  translator  and  of  some  other»,  inolated  parmlysis  of  tbe  mi' 
perior  rectus  occur«  with  considerable  frequency, — 1).] 
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3.  There  are  combined  paralyses  which  do  not  afifect  the  individual 
muscles,  but  affect  associated  movements.  Thus  the  ability  to  look  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  to  look  up  or  down,  etc.,  may  be  lost.  These  are 
known  as  conjugate  jmralysis  (Prevost).  The  most  characteristic  cases 
of  this  sort  are  those  of  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators.  There  may,  for 
example,  be  a  paralysis  of  the  associated  movements  to  the  right.  If 
the  patient  then  fixes  his  gaze  upon  an  object  which  is  carried  in  front 
of  him  from  left  to  right,  the  eyes  follow  it  until  it  has  got  to  the  mid- 
dle line;  then  both  eyes  stand  still  without  being  able  to  move  farther 
to  the  right.  One  might  suppose  that  he  w^as  dealing  with  a  paralysis 
of  the  right  externus  combined  with  one  of  the  left  internus.  But  this 
idea  can  l)e  readily  disproved  by  approximating  an  object  to  the  patient 
along  the  middle  line.  The  patient  converges  upon  the  object  until  it 
is  very  close  to  him,  and  hence  can  use  his  left  internus  perfectly  for 
purposes  of  convergence,  while  the  same  muscle  is  paralyzed  in  its  ca- 
pacity of  rotator  to  the  right.  The  causes  of  conjugate  paralysis  are 
lr\^i(ins  in  the  association  centers  of  the  nerves  for  the  ocular  muscles. 
[See  also  page  696.] 

Etiology. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  the  result  of  a  lesion 
which  may  be  situated  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  tract,  from 
its  very  beginning  in  the  cerebral  cortex  to  its  termination  in  the  muscle 
itself.  According  to  the  site  of  the  lesion,  paralyses  are  distinguished 
into  intracranial  and  orbital. 

In  intracranial  paralyses  the  focus  of  disease  lies  w-ithin  the  cranial 
cavity.  It  may  affect  the  centers  of  highest  rank  w'hich  lie  in  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  (cortical  paralysis),  or  the  association  centers,  or, 
lastly,  the  centers  of  lowest  rank— i.  e..  the  nerve  nuclei  upon  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralysis).  The  bands  of  fibers,  likewise, 
that  connect  these  centers  may  be  affected,  as  may  also  be  those  fibers 
that  run  from  the  nuclei  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  unite  there 
to  form  the  nerve  trunks  (fascicular  paralysis);  and  the  nerve  trunks 
tliemselves  may  l)c  affected  in  their  course  along  the  base  of  the  skull 
(basal  paralysis). 

Orbital  jniralyses  are  those  in  which  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the 
nerve  trunk  and  its  branches,  commencing  from  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve  into  the  orbit  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  or  in  which  the 
muscle  itself  is  affected. 

To  (liajinosticate  the  site  of  the  lesion  w^e  must  take  account  of  the 
character  of  the  paralysis,  and  particularly  of  those  accompanj'ing 
symi)toins  that  i)oiiit  to  an  intracranial  or  to  an  orbital  lesion. 

As  roiranls  its  nature,  the  lesion  may  develop  as  a  primary  affection 
in  the  nerves  or  in  their  areas  of  origin,  these  being  attacked  by  inflam- 
mation or  by  simple  degeneration.  !Much  more  frequently,  however, 
these  structures  suffer  indirectly  as  a  result  of  disease  in  their  vicinity, 
such  as  exudates  (especially  in  the  meninges),  thickenings  of  the  peri- 
osteum, neoj)lasms,  hemorrhages,  injuries,  etc.,  by  which  the  nerves  or 
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their  nuclei  are  throwii  into  a  condition  of  inflammation,  are  compressed, 
or  are  in  some  other  way  subjected  to  injury.  Among  the  vascular 
changes  which  are  to  be  enumerated  as  causes  producing  lesions  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  ocular  muscles  are  arteriosclerosis,  aneurism, 
occlusion  and  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

The  cause  of  the  lesion  in  the  intracranial  paralyses  is  most  fre- 
quently syphilis  in  its  later  stages.  This  causes  damage  to  the  eye 
muscles  either  directly  or  by  the  roundabout  way  of  tabes  and  progres- 
sive paralysis.  Among  the  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  s\'stem 
requiring  mention  are  disseminated  sclerosis,  vascular  changes  with 
their  consequences  [embolism,  hemorrhages],  injuries,  inflammations,  and 
tumors.  Among  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  among  disorders  of 
metabolism  diabetes. 

The  causes  of  orbital  paralyses  may  be  tumors,  injuries,  or  in- 
flammations of  the  orbit  or  its  vicinity,  and  as  regards  the  latter  the 
transfer  of  inflammation  from  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  thought  of  (see  pages  523  and  720). 

In  the  majority  of  these  paralyses,  which  from  the  accompanying 
symptoms  we  must  regard  as  peripheral,  none  of  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned is  discoverable.  Since  these  paralyses  which  as  a  rule  take  a 
favorable  course,  are  frequently  referred  by  the  patients  to  a  cold,  they 
bear  the  name  of  rheumatic  paralyses. 

Course  and  Treatment. — The  paralyses  either  set  in  suddenly  or 
develop  in  an  insidious  manner.  Sometimes  relapses  occur.  The  course 
of  the  paralyses  is  always  chronic.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  eases  six 
weeks  and  more  are  required  for  a  cure,  and  many  paralyses  are  abso- 
lutely incurable.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  depends  mainly  upon  the 
cause  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  paralysis,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  first  of  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  prognosis. 
Another  means  for  determining  the  latter  is  afforded  by  the  duration  of 
the  paralysis,  since  old  paralyses,  on  account  of  the  secondary  changes 
that  set  in  (atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  and  contracture  of  its 
antagonist),  no  longer  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  cure. 

Treatment  has  first  of  all  to  take  account  of  the  causal  indication. 
In  this  respect  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  paralyses  afford  the  best  prog- 
nosis. In  the  former  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  with  iodine 
and  mercury  is  indicated.  In  the  latter  we  give  salicyl  compounds,  and 
employ  diaphoresis.  For  symptomatic  treatment  the  local  applica- 
tion of  electricity  is  frequently  employed.  Since  we  are  unable  to  throw 
the  eye  muscles  into  a  state  of  contraction  by  means  of  the  faradaic 
current,  there  is  no  object  in  using  the  latter.  We  can  employ  only  the 
constant  current  and  even  as  regards  this  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
has  more  than  a  merely  moral  eflFect. 

Besides  the  treatment  of  the  paralysis  itself,  it  seems  also  requisite, 
until  the  cure  has  been  accomplished,  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
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annoyance  which  the  diplopia  and  the  vertigo  entail.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  very  slight  paralyses  we  can  unite  the  double  images  by 
means  of  prisms  set  in  a  suitable  position;  in  this  case  the  patient  is 
made  to  wear  the  prisms  under  the  form  of  glasses.  [Prisms  are  rarely 
useful,  because  in  paralysis  the  diplopia  changes  in  amount  each  time 
the  eye  is  moved,  so  that  at  one  moment  it  is  over-corrected,  at  another 
under-corrected  by  the  prism. — D.]  In  more  marked  paralyses  prisms 
do  not  suffice  to  compensate  for  the  incorrect  position  of  the  eyes. 
Then  there  is  no  other  way  of  relieving  diplopia  than  to  bandage  the 
paralyzed  eye,  or,  better  still,  to  apply  glasses  which  have  an  opaque 
plate  for  the  paralyzed  eye. 

In  old  paralyses  in  which  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  set  in, 
we  can  get  a  result  only  by  operative  treatment.  This  consists  in  sec- 
tion of  the  contractured  muscle  with  simultaneous  advancement  of  the 
muscle  that  is  paralyzed  (see  §  165).  By  this  means  the  deflected  eye 
is  brought  into  the  proper  position;  and  if  the  paralyzed  muscle  still 
has  a  certain  contractile  power,  this  muscle  will  be  put  under  more 
favorable  mechanical  conditions  for  working. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  for  begin- 
ners, a  schedule  is  set  forth  on  page  646,  showing  the  position  of  the  double  images 
and  their  varying  relations  in  different  directions  of  the  gaze.  The  position  of  the 
double  images  is  given  in  the  figures  annexed  to  the  text,  in  which  the  dotted  outlines 
denote  the  false  image  and  correspond  therefore  to  the  paralyzed  eye. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  signs  of  the  paralyBis  of  each  individual  muscle  or 
to  take  them  from  such  a  scheme  as  that  presented  and  then  see  to  which  of  them 
any  case  that  may  be  before  us  fits.  In  this  way,  to  be  sure,  we  would  quickly  make 
the  diagnosis  in  the  typical  and  uncomplicated  cases,  but  in  the  numerous  cases  of 
combined  paralysis  we  would  be  helpless.  A  much  more  proper  way  of  going  to  work 
is  to  determine  all  the  symptoms  in  any  given  case  exactly,  and  from  them  find  out 
in  what  directions  the  motility  of  the  eye  is  incomplete;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  action  of  each  ocular  muscle,  we  can  make  out  which 
one  or  two  or  three  of  the  muscles  are  paralyzed.  This  method  of  examination  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  concrete  example: 

A  patient  comes  complaining  of  diplopia  We  first  determine  that  we  are  dealing 
with  binocular  (not  monocular)  diplopia,  from  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  eyes 
is  covered,  there  is  single  vision.  Then  we  make  the  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  a  pencil 
held  in  front  of  him,  and  while  moving  this  in  diflferent  directions  we  notice  whether 
both  eyes  follow  it  uniformly.  We  observe  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  directions  of 
the  gaze  except  when  the  eyes  are  cast  down.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  look 
down,  the  left  eye  does  not  sink  as  low  as  the  right  and  at  the  same  time  converges 
rather  too  much.  We  are  therefore  dealing  with  a  paralysis  of  one  of  those  muscles 
which  depress  the  left  eye— that  is,  of  the  left  inferior  rectus  or  the  left  superior  oblique. 
To  distinguish  l)etween  these  two  we  examine  the  double  images. 

We  again  carry  the  pencil  in  different  directions  in  front  of  the  patient's  eyes, 
and  determine  that  the  pencil  is  seen  double  chiefly  in  the  lower  lialf  of  the  field  of 
fixation — a  fact  which  agrees  with  the  lagging  behind  of  one  eye  when  the  gaze  is 
directed  downward.  Of  the  two  images,  the  right  one  (/?,  Fig  340)  is  the  more  distinct, 
stands  upright,  and  is  the  more  elevated.  The  left  image  (L)  is  indistinct;  it  is  the 
false  image  (page  G22).  It  is  lower,  and  is  obliquely  placed,  its  upper  end  being  inclined 
toward  the  right  image.  We  now  cover  first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  and  ask  the  pa- 
tient which  of  the  two  images  disappears  in  each  case.     In  this  way  we  find  out — 
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Behaviob  of  the  Double  Images  ix  P.vralyses  of  fhe 
Oct'LAR  Muscles. 

(The  apparent  imaee  h&s  a  dotted  ou* Line. 

i^                                                 External  Rectut.  ^          ^ 

H              Diplopia  appear»  in  lookinc  toward  the  paralvxed  side.  I         i  \ 

fl              The  lateral  .'separation  of  the  images  increase:»  as  the  B         |  | 

■I      paralyzed  eye  i«  abducted.  ■         Li 

Fto.  3A.  Fio.  329- 


I 


F10.33Ü. 


C\ 


Internal  Rectus. 


:^  Diplopia  on  looking  toward  the  sound  side. 

\i  The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  in  ad- 

duction of  the  paralyzed  eye. 


Superior  Rectus. 

Diplopia  on  looking  up. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as 
the  paralyzed  eye  is  elevated  and  abducted. 

The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction. 

Tlie  lateral  separation  of  the  images  diminishes  when 

Fio.  331».      t^>e  eye»  are  turned  laterally  in  either  direction.'*  fic.  333. 


r' 

Fio. 

■                                                       Inferior  Rectus.  ■ 

Diplopia  on  looking  down.  I 

^g»                   The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as  />«  I 

^1^  the  paralyzed  eye  is  depressed  and  abducted.  ^\/ 

^\               The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction.  /  ^/ 

V\              ^^^  latenil  separation  of  the  images»  diminishes  when  /:/ 

¥u^.  3Ö4.  ^**^  ^y^^  ^'^  turned  laterally  in  eiilier  direction.'*'  j/^   ^^ 

Superwr  Obiique. 

I  Diplopia  on  looking  dou-n.  B 

B  The  vertical  dir^tancc  l)etween  the  images  increases  as  B    ^ 

I      the  [>araJyze<i  eye  is  depresried  and  adducted.  B    \  \ 
The  olfliquity  increa.ses  i*iih  the  abduction.  \.* 

'i'he    lateral    distanre    between    the    images    diminishes  \ 

Fi'i.  330.       when  the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  either  direction."  fto.  337. 


Inferwr  QfAi'iuc. 


.  V  I)iplo[>ia  on  1« Hiking  up.  v 

E  The  vertical  distance  l>etwcen  the  images  increases  as     ■     -• 


the  paralyzed  eye  is  elevateil  and  adiliu-ttHj 

The  obliquity  increases  with  the  aUliiction. 

'Hie   lateral   distance   l>et\veen   the   images   increases   as 
the  eve  is  elevate<l  and  aMucied.  f"*'--  ^"^ 


I 


4' 


^^fArctrrliinf  t<»  mo?.t  writen»  and  to  the  tran*lator's>  e.xpericnce.  the  lateral  »epAratiun  increa.««» 
prc»Kref»ivelv  u-  the  paralyie^l  eye  i-  adducte«!. —  D.J 

«•[The  lateral  !*ej«irati<m  increa.*«:»  a*  the  paralyzed  eye  is  abducted. — D.] 
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1.  That  the  indistinct  (false)  image  corresponds  to  the  left  eye.  Hence,  we  con- 
clude tliat  the  paralysis  affects  the  left  eye. 

2.  Tluit  tlie  image  of  the  left  eye  stands  below.  This  proves  that  the  eye  itself 
is  relatively  too  high  (see  page  621  and  Fig  309),  and  agrees  with  our  previous  obser- 
vation, tliat  when  the  gaze  is  lowered  the  left  eye  remains  standing  too  high,  and  that, 
therefore,  one  of  its  depressors  is  paralyzed. 

3.  Tliat  the  image  l)elonging  to  the  right  eye  lies  to  the  right,  tliat  belonging  to 
the  left  eye  to  the  left,  and  hence  the  double  images  are  homonymous — ^a  fact  which 
points  to  a  pathological  convergence  (see  page  620  and  Fig  307).  With  the  aid  of 
these  facts  we  can  determine  which  of  the  two  depressor  muscles  is  the  one  paralyzed. 

The  inferior  rectus,  besides  depressing  the  eye,  also  effects  it«  adduction.  The 
reason  for  this  is  tliat,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus  (page  623),  the  muscular 
plane  of  the  inferior  rectus  does  not  coincide  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eye,  but 
forms  with  it  an  angle  which  opens  out  posteriorly,  because  the  muscle  does  not  nm 
from  its  insertion  at  the  optic  foramen  straight  forward  to  the 
eyeball,  but  forward  and  outward.  When  the  inferior  rectus  is 
paralyzed,  its  adducent  action  is  abrogated,  and  the  eye  conse- 
quently is  somewhat  abducted  (producing  crossed  double  images). 
But  in  our  case  precisely  the  opposite  occurs,  the  eye  squinting  /  ; 

somewhat  inward  (the  double  images  are  homonymous).  /  / 

The  superior  oblique  depresses  the  eye,  and  rotates  and  *./ 

moves  it  out.     If  the  latter  action  is  abrogated  in  consequence  L 

of  paralysis,  the  eye  is  in  a  condition  of  pathological  convergence,      Fio.  340— PoemoN  or 
and  the  double  images  are  homonymous — a  state  of  things  which  the  Double  Images 

in  fact  exist  in  the  c^iso  before  us.     We  hence  diagnosticate  a  in  Paralysis  or  the 

paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  of  the  left  eye.  Superior  Oblique. 

Nevertheless,  if  in  our  case  we  should  attempt  to  make  the 
distinction  between  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  and  of  the  inferior  rectus  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  double  images  are  homonymous,  i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  pathological 
convergence,  we  might  easily  make  a  mistake.  For,  so  far  as  the  convergence  is  con- 
cerned, tlierc  is  in  many  men  a  pre-existing  disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium 
consisting  eitlicr  of  a  pathological  convergence  or  divergence  (see  §  126).  In  the  interest 
of  bino(rular  single  vision  this  disturbance  of  etiuilibrium  usually  remains  latent,  but 
Ixjcomes  manifest,  when,  owing  to  a  paralysis,  binocular  single  vision  becomes  impossible. 
If  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  there  was  a  pre-existing  latent  divergence 
[exopiioria]  this  will  now  become  manifest  and  will  as  a  rule  amount  to  more  than  the 
degree  of  convergence  produced  by  the  paralysis;  the  eyes  will,  therefore,  diverge 
somewhat.  Since  latent  divergence  is  very  common,  the  double  images  in  a  paralysis 
of  the  superior  obli(|ue  are  very  often  crossed  instead  of  homonymous.  Conversely, 
in  a  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus  the  double  images  might  be  homonymous  instead 
of  crossed — would  bo  so  in  fact  if  there  was  a  pre-existing  latent  convergence  [c^sophoria] 
that  has  l)ecome  manifest  l>ecause  of  the  paralysis.**  We  must,  therefore  seek  for 
some  further  sign  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  between  a  paralysis  of  the  two  depres- 
sors. Such  a  sign  consists  in  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  vertical  distance 
Ix^twocn  the  double  images  when  the  direction  of  the  gaze  is  changed — the  way  in  wliich 
this  takes  place  being  succinctly  summed  up  in  the  following  table. 

A.     Diplopia  developinq  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Field  of  Fixation. 
Vertical  distance  between  the  two  images  greatest: 

I.  AtH)ve  ami  to  the  left.  Paralysis  of 

1.  Imago  of  left  eye  higher.  Ix^ft  sui^erior  rectus. 

2.  Image  of  riglit  eye  higher.  Right  inferior  <)bli<iuo. 

'*  [Another  factor,  very  inipurtaTit  in  thi«  connection,  is  the  natural  ton«lency  shown  by  tlie  eyeo 
to  diverse  when  hiokinK  up.  and  to  convertfe  when  looking  down.  This  ten<lcncy  of  itself  often  pro- 
(iuce»  cro£>!*cKl  diplopia  in  paralysin  of  an  elevator  and  honionymou««  diplopia  in  paralysis  of  a  dcprctutor, 
uo  matter  whether  the  rnuscle  affected  i.i  one  of  the  obliques  or  one  of  the  recti. — D.] 
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A-      DirU>PLl  DEVELOPING  IX  THE  UPPER  P.VBT  OF  THE  FlELO  OF  FlXATlOX — Contitmed. 

II.  .4V>«  and  to  tßut  right.  ParalTsis  of 

1.  Imace  of  rifht  eve  higher.  Rieht  supenor  rectus. 

2.  Ima^  of  Wt  eve  higher.  Left  inferior  oblique. 

B.      DlPiy>PI.%    DE\tLOFI-\"G   IX  THE  LOWEB   PaBT  OF  THE   FlELD  OF   FlXATlOX. 

Verticsil  distskuce  Ijetween  the  two  images  greatest: 
I.  B^l//v  and  Uj  the  Uft.  Paralysis  of 

1 .  Image  of  left  eye  lower.  Left  inferior  rectus. 

2,  Image  of  right  eve  lower.  Right  superior  oblique. 
II.  Bei/fV  and  to  the  right. 

I-  Image  of  right  eye  lower.  Right  inferior  rectus. 

2.  Image  of  left  eye  lower.  Left  superior  oblique. 

For  example  we  determine  in  our  case  that  the  vertical  distance  becomes  greats 
the  more  the  patient  looks  to  the  right,  while  when  he  looks  to  the  left,  it  becomes 
smaller.  Tlie  explanation  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  muscle 
with  relation  to  the  eyebalL  The  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  runs  from  the  inner 
side  and  in  front  (from  the  trochlea^  backward  and  outward  to  the  eyeball,  making 
therefore,  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eye,  when  the  eye  is  in  the  primary  position, 
an  angle  with  its  branches  opening  anteriorly  (see  Fig.  299,  T-o»,^«).  Hence  when 
the  muflcle  contracts  there  will  be  only  a  comparatively  small  component  that  acts  to 
produce  depression.  The  depressing  effect  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  with  the 
intuming  Cadduction;  of  the  eye  the  angle  between  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eyeball  and 
the  tendon  Ijeerimes  smaller.  If  the  eye  could  be  so  far  adducted  that  these  two  would 
lie  in  the  same  plane,  the  depressing  effect  of  the  muscle  would  then  be  at  its  greatest, 
since  it  woul^i  act  exclusively  as  a  depressor.  For  the  same  reason  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  muscle  diminishes  with  the  abduction  of  the  eye.  In  paralysis  of  the  muscle, 
consequently,  the  de6ciency  in  depression  will  increase  with  the  adduction  and  di- 
minish with  the  abduction.  [This  effect  will  be  enlianced  by  the  fact  that  its  fellow 
muscle,  tlie  inferior  rectus  works  most  energetically  as  a  depressor  when  the  eye  is  ab- 
ducted and  but  little  when  the  eye  is  adducted;  consecjuently.  when  the  deficiency 
from  paral>'sis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  the  greatest  the  inferior  rectus  is  least  able  to 
make  it  gfxxl  and  is  meist  able  to  do  so  when  the  deficiency  due  to  the  paralysis  is  the 
least  —  \).]  'lliLs  fact  finds  expression  in  the  position  of  the  double  images,  since  the 
vertical  distance  lietween  them  increases  with  adduction  (in  our  case  as  the  eye  is 
turner]  to  the  right;  and  diminishes  with  abduction  (as  the  eye  L«  directed  to  the  left). 
(Hence,  in  trrx-hlear  jianilysLs  we  find  the  diplopia  mainly  in  that  half  of  the  field  of 
fixation  lying  on  the  other  side  from  the  paralyzed  eye,  while  in  the  half  that  corre- 
sprjnds  to  the  latter,  it  Ls  almost  entirely  wanting.  For  this  reason,  the  sound  eye  is 
regarde<i  as  the  paralyzed  one,  and  that  not  only  by  the  patient  but  also  often  by  his 
phy.sic'ian.; 

The  inferior  rw-tus.  on  the  contrary',  exerts  its  strongest  depressing  effect  when 
the  eye  is  in  the  prj«ition  of  alxluction  (being  in  this  analogous  to  the  superior  rectus; 
see  fjage  iVSi).  Hence,  the  vertical  distance  l)etween  the  double  images  as  the  direction 
of  the  gaze  is  varied,  would  l)ehave  in  a  precisely  opposite  way  to  what  obtains  in 
paralysis  of  the  sufx?rior  oblique.  Mauthner  was  [one  of]  tlie  first  to  point  out  what 
practical  inii-x^rtancc  for  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  attaches  to  the 
way  in  which  the  vertical  distance  Ijetween  the  images  behaves. 

There  is  also  another  sign  by  which  paralysis  of  the  two  depressors  can  be  distin- 
guished, and  this  Is  the  obliquity  of  the  false  image.  We  have  seen  that  when  there  is 
tilting  of  the  vertical  meridian,  the  image  seen  with  this  eye  appears  tilted.**     0>n- 

»•  [Thi.«  applie.'*  only  to  a  pathological  tilting  in  which  the  vertical  meridian  of  one  eye  in  no  looser 
parallel  with  that  of  the  other.  The  phy^iulogical  tilting  which  occurs  in  the  oblique  pottition:«  of  the 
Kaz«  (><e«'  rernarkn  under  Actions  of  the  Ocular  Muscle,  pages  024-(>J(i  and  in  which  the  vertical  merid- 
iann  of  the  two  eyes,  although  tilted  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  is  not  associated  with  apparent 
tilting  of  the  object  l(x>ked  at. — D.J 
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vereely,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  image  we  can  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position 
of  the  vertical  meridian.  In  our  case  the  lower  extremity  of  the  apparent  image  (Fig. 
340,  L)  is  seen  too  far  to  the  left.  This  corresponds  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
retinal  image  (p,  Fig.  310  A),  which  then  must  lie  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  retina,  v^  r,,  since  its  projection  externally  lies  to  the  left  of  the  vertical.  The 
retinal  image,  however,  really  lies  vertically  in  the  retina,  since  the  object  stands  ver- 
tically in  space.  Hence,  the  above  statement  is  better  expressed  thus:  The  upper 
half  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina  lies  to  the  left  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  vertically  placed  retinal  image.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  vertical  meridian  has  its 
upper  half  inclined  to  the  left,  or  outside,  and  its  lower  half  inclined  to  the  right,  or  inside. 

Wliat  paralysis  corresponds  to  this  position  of  the  vertical  meridian?  This  position 
is  influenced  by  four  muscles,  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  and  the  two  obliques. 
In  a  Stat«  of  health  the  actions  of  these  muscles  are  in  equilibrium  in  the  primary 
position  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  vertical  meridian  really  does  stand  vertical.  But  if 
the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  is  abrogated  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscle,, 
the  muscles  tliat  rotate  the  vertical  meridian  in  the  opposite  direction  get  the  upper 
hand,  so  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  meridian  is  inclined  outward.  Since  this  is  the 
position  of  the  meridian  which  we  conclude  to  exist  in  our  case  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  double  images,  our  diagnosis  of  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  thus  con- 
firmed. 

If  the  inferior  rectus  had  been  paralyzed  the  apparent  image  would  have  been 
inclined  in  tlie  contrary  direction.  The  inferior  rectus  inclines  the  upf)er  extremity 
of  tlie  vertical  meridian  outward,  and  when,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscle,  its  action 
ceases,  the  vertical  meridian  assumes  the  opposite  inclination — i.  e.,  with  its  upper 
extremity  inward.  This  position  would  be  just  the  opposite  of  that  present  in  our 
case,  and  hence,  too,  the  obliquity  of  the  false  image  would  be  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  actually  observed.  Since,  however,  the  obliquity  of  the  false  image  is  often 
not  perceived  by  the  patient,  this  sign  is  less  valuable  in  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles 
than  are  the  clianges  that  take  place  in  the  vertical  distance  between  the  double 
images. 

[The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  by  the  double  images  is  most  simply  accomplished  by 
an  analysis  which  shows  in  succession,  first  which  group  of  muscles  (lateral  rotators, 
elevators,  or  depressors)  is  affected;  next  which  pair  of  associates  in  the  group;  and 
lastly  which  miLscle  in  the  pair. 

Thus  if  we  liave  a  diplopia  which  is  mainly  lateral  and  which  increases  fast  ^^  in 
looking  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the  paralysis  must  aflfect  a  lateral  rotator.  If  the  diplo- 
pia increases  to  the  right  the  paralysis  affects  a  right  rotator  (right  extemus,  left  in- 
ternus), if  it  increases  to  the  left  a  left  rota.tor  (left  externus,  right  internus).  If  the 
diplopia  in  cither  case  is  homonymous,  it  is  the  externus  which  is  paralyzed,  if  the 
diplopia  is  crossed,  it  is  the  internus. 

If  the  diplopia  is  mainly  vertical  and  this  vertical  diplopia  increases  fast  in  looking 
up,  the  paralysis  affects  an  elevator.  If  then  the  vertical  diplopia  increases  most  in 
looking  up  and  to  the  right,  the  muscle  paralyzed  must  be  a  right-hand  elevator  (right 
superior  rectus,  left  inferior  oblique);  if  it  increases  up  and  to  the  left,  the  muscle  para- 
lyzed is  a  left-hand  elevator  (left  superior  rectus,  right  inferior  oblique).  In  either 
case  we  can  tell  which  eye  and  therefore  which  muscle  is  affected  by  remembering 
that  the  higher  image  belongs  to  the  paralyzed  eye  (e.  g.,  right-eye  image  is  higher  in 
paralysis  of  the  right  superior  rectus  and  right  inferior  oblique). 

If  the  diplopia  is  mainly  vertical  and  this  vertical  diplopia  increases  fast  in  look- 
ing down,  the  paralysis  affects  a  depressor.    If  then  the  vertical  diplopia  increases  most 

*7  [It  \ä  to  he  note<l  that  an  homonymoiu  or  a  crosse«!  diplopia  which  increases  to  the  right  or  left 
doe«  not  neces!<arily  mean  paralysis  of  a  lateral  rotator,  unlen-s  tlie  diplopia  in  great  and  increaaeH  rap- 
idly. An  homonymous  diplopia  which  i»  of  nlight  amount  and  increaüied  mo<lerately  in  looking  to  the 
right  may  mean  \n)  purc.«*is  of  any  abductor  (externus,  superior  oblique,  inferior  obli(iue)  of  the  right 
eye,  or  (b)  paresis  ot  ««;/  adductor  (internus,  superior  rectus,  inferior  rectus)  of  the  right  eye  when 
combineii  with  an  esophoria  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  crossed  diplopia  that  such  paresis  would  nat- 
urally prcxliice.  So  a  crossed  diplopia  which  increases  to  the  right  may  mean  paresis  of  any  muscle 
of  the  left  eye.— D.l 
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in  looking  down  and  to  tlie  right,  the  muscle  paralyzed  must  be  a  right-hand  depressor 
(right  inferior  rectus,  left  superior  oblicjue);  if  it  increases  most  in  looking  down  and  to 
tlie  left,  the  muscle  paralyzed  is  a  left-liand  depressor  (left  inferior  rectus,  right  superior 
oblique).  In  either  case  we  can  tell  the  eye  and  therefore  the  muscle  affected  by  re- 
meml»ring  tliat  the  lower  image  belongs  to  the  paralyzed  eye. 

The  analj'sis  above  given  shows  that  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  by  double  images 
can  not  be  made  with  accuracy  unless  the  kind  and  amount  of  diplopia  are  determined 
for  each  of  the  six  cardinal  directions  of  the  gaze,  i.  e.,  right,  left,  up  and  right,  up  and 
left,  do\^Ti  and  right,  do>\'n  and  left.  If  this  is  done  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  even  in 
complex  ca^es.** 

In  any  case  to  tell  the  muscle  that  is  pwiralyzed  we  have  simply  to  remember  that 
the  image  formed  by  the  paralyzed  eye  always  lies  on  the  suie  toward  which  the  diplopia 
increases  (i.  e.,  is  the  right-hand  image  when  the  diplopia  increases  to  the  right,  the 
upper  image  when  the  diplopia  increases  upward,  etc.). 

And  a  rule  to  determine  the  kind  of  double  vision  produced  by  a  given  paralysis 
is, — the  image  belonging  to  the  paralyzed  eye  is  displaced  in  just  that  direction  in  which 
the  affected  muscle,  if  inlact,  would  naturally  move  the  eye.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  right 
superior  rectus,  which  moves  the  right  eye  up  and  to  the  left  and  tilts  the  vertical 
meridian  to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  right  eye  is  up  (liigher),  deflected  to  the  left 
(crossed  diplopia),  and  tilted  to  the  left. 

This  rule  shows  us  tliat  in  paralysis  of  the  subsidiary  adductors  (superior  rectus, 
inferior  rectus)  we  expect  to  find  a  crossed  diplopia,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  subsidiary 
abductors  (the  two  obliques)  we  shall  find  an  homonymous  diplopia;  also  in  paral^'sis 
of  the  superior  rectus  and  superior  oblique  an  in-tilting  and  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior 
rectus  and  inferior  oblique  an  out-tilting  of  the  false  image.  In  every  case  the  lateral 
diplopia  and  the  degree  of  tilting  of  the  false  image  increases  in  that  direction  of  the 
gaze  in  which  the  vertical  diplopia  decreases.  As  before  remarked,  however,  the  lateral 
diplopia  may  lie  absent  or  reversed  and  the  tilting  is  often  but  little  marked,  so  that 
neither  is  a  safe  guide  in  diagnosis. — D.] 

Frequently  a  patient  affected  with  a  paralysis  of  a  depressor  muscle  (inferior 
rectus  or  superior  oblique)  is  not  at  all  aware  of  there  being  a  difference  in  level  be- 
t\*-een  the  double  images,  stating  only  that  one  image  is  nearer  than  the  other     This 


»*[Tho  facts  esw»ential  for  the  dia«:no!>Lo  of  muscular  paraly.«**  maybe  set  forth  in  the  following 
formula*,  in  which  Ku.  fc>l.  Kr.  Kl.  Ku  and  r,  etc..  «lonote  "both  eyes  directed  up  vdown.  to  the  rif^ht,  to 
the  loft,  up  and  to  the  right,  etc.  "\  DH.  DX,  DK.  I)L  denote  re«»pectively  homon>-inou5>  diplop:a, 
cn>ss«tl  diplopia,  right  <liplopia,  uliplopia  with  the  iniaee  of  the  riglit  eye  below \  left  diplopia  (dipU»- 
pia  with  the  inmire  «>f  the  left  eye  below ^,  and     '^^^  denotes  "increasing  progressively." 


n..n»K  !•    f  ReguUrlv  (hut  n>»t  inrarülilv) 

n»nii>M...i  ^*w:Ute.l  *ith 

1>.  I>X  K^«  i*-y L«'fi  internal  riHtiis. 

;:r.  PlI  Kiirht  oxlcriial  rtttus. 

Kl.  I>X  Rieht  internal  rot'tu-*. 

Kl.  1»H  ■•        Ltfl  exii'rnal  rtitus. 

Ku  Hi»d  r.  hi.  i:r>M!ly Ki-rht  su|vrior  nitus  PX  in  Eu  and  1. 

Kuandr.  Ml  l.tft  inferior  oMiiiuv    r>H  in  £u  and  I. 

Ku  ui:d  1.  I>i;  Ixft  sui>orior  rt'«  iijs 1>X  in  En  and  r. 

Kuundl.  ni-  K;cbt  Inferit^rob'.i.juf I»H  in  En  and  r. 

Etl  and  r.  1M:  11  :j;ht  inferior  nvi us I»X  in  Ed  and  1. 

K«landr.  1»L  L«  fi  <u|Hri.>r  ohliqut- MI  in  Ed  and  L 

KdK'.dl.  1»K  liicht  s'nurioroVili.ini' Ml  in  K<1  and  r. 

K<1  rt'.td  I.  I  »I.  Ufi  in:v:i»r  rvotu> 1»X  in  Ed  and  r. 

rV..-  ':i''  .r  -*  rv»  <  f..r  .ieTermin.r.zci'-p.hnu-.lparaly •*•*-».  Tl-.u-  if  tiiere  is  a  DI.  ileft  h\-perphonat 
in  Ku  :«:!<i  r.  j.v.-  :..-:  .'..:  :••  :.«'thinc  a«  ::  e  niiiidl»>  Uxw  \-  :*ppro:i»:'.t>i  a:ui  ctiannug  loa  Dk  right  hy- 
p»Tpht'::a  .!.  I  -  ar.  :  ..  *.  M-rr  t*  a  paraly>;-  of  U»:h  -ui.»er!or  r«»cti:  :i  t  lit  re  ;<  a  1>R  u&  Eu  and  1  chang- 
uiK  to  1*1.  ::i  E-:  a:.-i  ..  li.trr  i*  paralysi>  of  the  left  superior  and  inferior  recti. — 1>.J 
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is  the  more  apt  to  be  the  case  the  more  the  plane  of  fixation  is  depressed,  and  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Förster  as  follows:  If  we  gaze  at  a  rather  distant  point  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  floor  upon  which  wo  are  standing,  those  points  of  the  floor  that  lie  nearer 
us  fomi  their  images  higher  up  in  the  retina  than  does  the  point  of  fixation.  If,  again, 
we  fix  the  upper  of  two  points  which  lie  one  beneath  the  other,  the  lower  point  in  this 
instance  also  forms  its  image  above  the  macula.  When,  therefore,  we  have  upon  our 
retina  two  images  situated  one  above  the  other,  these  are  open  to  a  double  interpreta- 
tion; they  may  l)e  produced  either  by  two  objects  one  of  which  is  situated  nearer  than 
the  other,  or  by  two  objects  one  of  which  is  lower  than  the  other  Now,  if,  owing  to 
a  paralysis  of  a  depressor,  one  eye  stands  too  high,  the  point  wliich  the  sound  eye  fixes 
will  form  its  image  in  the  paralyzea  eye  on  a  portion  of  the  retina  that  also  is  situated 
above  the  macula.  Then  the  difference  in  height  between  images,  in  the  two  retinse 
may  be  interpreted  in  two  different  ways,  just  as  if  the  two  images  were  situated 
in  the  same  retina.    The  patient  may  suppose  the  false  image  to  be  either  lower  or 


y 


yr 


y'rn 


Fig.  341. — Apparknt  Approximation  of  the  Faiae  Image  in  Paralybi»  of  a  Depreaaor. 


nearer.  In  Fig.  341  let  the  undotted  figure  represent  the  sound  eye  which  is  fixing 
the  point  O  situated  below  the  horizontal  plane,  i.  e.,  is  so  directed  that  this  point 
forms  its  image  on  the  fovea,  /,  of  the  eye.  The  paralyzed  eye  represented  by  the 
dotted  figure  lias  not  shared  in  the  downward  movement;  its  line  of  sight  ox  remains 
directed  straight  forward.  Hence  in  this  eye  the  point  O  forms  its  image  above  the 
fovea,  9,  (hat  is  at  ß.  Accordingly,  this  eye  projects  the  point  too  far  down  and  as 
Huich  so  as  .'^  is  too  far  up,  that  Is  in  the  direction  by.  (According  to  Hering  the  para- 
lyzed eye  must  sec  the  point  O  at  the  spot  where  the  point  on  the  retina  of  the  sound 
eye  wliioh  eorresiKinds  to  the  point  /^  occupied  by  the  image  of  O  would  localize  an 
image.  This  rorrc»six)n(ling  point  is  /;,  which  is  situated  as  much  above  the  fovea  /  of 
the  sound  eye  as  ,^  is  al^)ve  the  fovea  9  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  The  point  O  therefore 
is  seen  along  the  directing  line  Inj.  Vi.  page  G.31.)  Now  the  point  O  may  be  regarded 
as  located  at  difTen»nt  places  along  the  directing  line  Inj,  thus  either  at  in  so  that  the 
false  image  lies  below  the  tnie  image,  or  at  u,  so  that  it  stands  on  the  same  level  but 
closer  than  the  tnie  image,  or  somewhere  between  these  two  points,  for  example  at 
r,  in  which  case  the  false  image  appears  somewhat  lower  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  closer  than  the  true  image.  That  kind  of  projection  which  makes  the  false 
image  look  closer  is  actually  forced  upon  the  patient  if  the  test  object  is  set  on  a  table 
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or  OD  the  floor.  The  paralrzed  eye  ought  then  to  see  the  candle  fimme  beneath  the  table 
or  beneath  the  floor.  But  this  so  contradicts  experience  that  the  patient  involuntarilT 
rlvxise»  that  kind  of  projection  by  which  the  image  of  the  hi^ier  eye  appears  on 
the  ta^jle  or  floor  but  closer  to  the  eye.  [By  üarying  the  conditfons  of  the  experi- 
ment« e.  g..  by  placing  the  candle  on  a  descending  flight  of  stair?,  the  image  which 
slKMild  be  lower  may  be  made  to  appear  not  only  closer  but  also  higher  than  the  other 
(«acJ*^>.— D.] 

The  diagno<«is  as  to  which  muscle  is  paralyzed  often  presents  considerable  difli- 
cultiem  even  to  the  adept,  if  the  case  is  complicated.    This  occurs — 

1.  When  several  paralyses  are  combined,  particularly  in  both  eyes,  and  the  pa- 
ralynes  are  partly  complete,  partly  incomplete. 

2.  When  a  disturbance  of  muscular  equilibrium  under  the  form  of  latent  conver- 
gence or  divergence  [esophoria  or  exophoria]  was  previously  present.  Such  a  disturb- 
ance is  converted  from  a  latent  into  a  manifest  one  when  the  paralysis  sets  in,  as.  owing 
to  the  latter,  binocular  vision  becomes  impossible  in  spite  of  the  tendency  toward 
fusion. 

3.  When  the  two  eyes  have  an  unequal  visual  power,  and  the  paralysis  affects 
the  better  eye.  The  latter  then  is  used  to  perform  fixation  with.'*  and  the  non-para- 
lyzed eye  'm  in  a  condition  of  secondary  deviation.  In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  for  the 
fotmd  ejre  to  be  regarded  as  the  paralyzed  one. 

4.  When,  in  old  paral^'ses,  a  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  taken  place. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  often  increased  by  lack  of  intelligence  or  by  in- 
sufficient attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  precision  the  position  of  the  double  images.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  do  the  latter  when,  as  in  old  paralyses,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  suppression 
of  the  double  images.  In  this  case  we  must  try  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  the  false 
image  by  making  it  as  well  marked  as  possible — e.  g.,  by  selecting  an  object,  such  as 
a  candle  flame,  which  catches  the  attention  of  the  eye;  or  we  may  make  the  image 
in  tlie  sound  eye  less  bright  in  comparison  with  the  false  image  by  placing  a  dark  glass 
before  the  sr^und  eye. 

Measuremext  of  the  Paralysis. — A  precise  determination  of  the  degree  of 
paralysis  is  particularly  desirable  in  order  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  treatment,  to 
calculate  whether  the  paralysis  is  really  undergoing  recession  or  not.  The  measure- 
ment in  inauie  with  the  help  of  the  double  images;  the  region  which  these  occupy  being 
displar;ed  farther  and  farther  toward  the  peripher}'  of  the  field  of  fixation,  and  the 
distance  Ijetwf^n  them  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  as  the  paralysis  decreases. 

1.  The  .siinple«t  way  of  estimating  the  position  and  the  degree  of  separation  of 
the  double  images  consists  in  placing  the  pwitient  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  metres 
from  a  wall  ii[K)n  which  a  point  lying  directly  opposite  one  of  his  eyes  has  been  marked 
as  a  p<iint  of  (lef>arture.  Starting  from  this  point  we  carry  an  object  which  the  patient 
is  to  follow  with  his  eyes  in  different  directions.  We  mark  on  the  wall  the  points  where 
the  object  l>egins  to  appear  double,  and  also  the  degree  of  sefmration  of  the  double 
images  projected  upr)n  the  wall  in  the  different  directions  in  which  the  eye  is  turned. 
By  rei)eating  this  test  in  the  same  way  at  certain  intervals  of  time  we  determine  the 
alterations  in  the  diplopia.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  the  distance  of  the  patient  from  the 
wall  and  the  linear  distance  from  each  other  of  the  double  images  projected  upon  the 
wall,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  angle  by  which  the  paralyzed  eye  lags  off  from  the 
line  of  fixation  -tliat  is,  the  angle  of  primary  strabismic  deviation  (Landolt). 

[A  v(;ry  convenient  appliance  for  this  purpose  is  the  tangent  plane  (see  Fig.  35) 
in  which  the  |:x)sition  of  the  double  images  is  indicated  by  pins  thrust  into  the  ciuiain, 
the  place  and  relative  situation  of  the  pins  being  shown  by  the  diagram  on  the  back 
of  the  curtain.  The  srpiares  on  the  diagram  serve  to  measure  the  linear  distance 
between  the  double   images,  while   the   concentric   circles  mcasiu«  the  distance   in 


'•[Thin  may  even  occur  when  the  paralyzed  eye  does  not  see  as  well  aa  the  other. — D.] 
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degrees,  i.  e.,  the  angle  of  primary  deviation.  If  a  light  is  used  as  a  test  object,  and 
a  red  glass  is  placed  alternately  before  the  right  eye,  and  the  left,  the  patient  may 
be  got  to  fix  with  the  paralyzed  eye,  in  which  case  the  distance  between  the  double 
images  will  measure  the  secondary  deviation. — D.] 

2.  If  we  have  a  perimeter  at  our  disposal,  we  make  the  patient  sit  in  front  of  it 
as  in  the  process  of  determining  the  field  of  vision;  then,  by  carrying  the  mark  used 
as  an  object  of  vision  along  the  perimetric  arc,  we  ascertain  the  point  where  it  begins 
to  appear  double.  We  can  then  determine  the  position  of  the  double  images  upon 
the  arc  of  the  perimeter  and  tlius  find  the  angle  of  the  strabismus  directly,  and  not 
liave  to  get  at  it  by  calculation. 

3.  We  can  also  by  means  of  the  perimeter  [or  tropometer]  determine  the  field  of 
fixation  (page  628),  and,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  limited,  judge  of  the  degree  of 
the  paralysis. 

4.  We  try  to  find  the  prism  which  in  any  given  direction  of  the  eyes  corrects  the 
strabismic  deviation,  so  that  the  double  images  are  fused  into  one.  The  angle  of  stra- 
bismus then  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  since  for  weak 
prisms  the  law  liolds  good  tliat  they  deflect  the  rays  tlu-ough  one  half  the  angle  which 
the  refracting  edge  incloses.  So,  if  double  images  are  united  by  a  prism  of  20**,  the 
strabismic  deviation  amounts  to  10**.** 

[5.  We  may  use  the  screen  test  (see  page  676)  adding  prisms  until  the  screen 
deviation  lias  been  abolished.  This  enables  us  to  measure  the  primary  and  secondary 
deviation.  Thus  if  we  have  a  paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus,  the  prism  which 
>^hen  placed,  base  out,  before  the  right  eye  just  abolishes  the  screen  movement  will 
measure  tlie  primary  deviation,  and  the  prism  which  does  the  same,  when  placed  before 
the  left  eye,  will  measure  the  secondary  deviation. — D.] 

An  indispensable  condition  for  the  precision  of  all  these  methods  of  mensiu^tion 
is  that,  while  they  are  being  performed,  the  patient  should  move  his  eyes  alone,  and 
not  his  head. 

Site  of  the  Lesion. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  musöles  constitute  for  the  clin- 
ician engaged  in  the  study  of  internal  diseases  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
determining  the  site  of  a  cerebral  aiTection.  Hence  we  shall  now  enter  more  particularly 
into  the  consideration  of  the  diagnostic  points  from  wliich  we  can  determine  in  what 
part  of  the  nervous  tracts  the  lesion  occurs. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  centers  of  higher  raiik^  situated  above  the  nerve  nuclei  (that  is, 
the  cerebral  cortex,  the  association  centers,  and  the  fibers  connecting  these  parts  with 
one  another  and  with  the  nuclei — regions  which  are  all  comprised  under  the  name 
of  intracerebral  tracts),  never  cause  paralyses  of  individual  ocular  muscles.  If,  there- 
fore, isolated  paralyses  are  present,  lesions  of  as  high  a  situation  as  this  can  be  excluded. 
The  only  exception  is  ptosis,  as  tliis  sometimes  is  met  with  as  an  isolated  phenomenon 
in  cortical  affections.  Otherwise  lesions  of  the  higher  centers  always  cause  conjugate 
paralyser.  The  eyes  are  unable  to  turn  in  some  special  direction,  or  they  can  not  be 
made  to  converge  [or  diverge].  In  the  given  case  the  eyes  are  found  not  infrequently 
to  be  drawn  toward  tlie  opposite  side  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  antagonists. 
Thas,  for  example,  in  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators  to  the  right,  not  only  is  it  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  right,  but  it  may  be  that  both  eyes  are  turned  continuously 
and  strongly  to  the  left  (conjugate  deviation).  Conjugate  paralyses,  with  or  with- 
out deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  occur  in  disease  of  the  crura  cerebelli 
ad  pontem,  of  the  poiLs,  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  the  great  ganglia  of  the  brain, 
pwirticularly  of  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  of  the  cortex.  [See  ako  page  696  and  for 
paralysis  of  divergence  and  convergence,  pages  684  and  687.] 

2.  lesions  of  the  nuclei  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralyses) 
produce  for  tlie  most  part  paralyses  of  several  ocular  muscles.     In  this  way  there  is 

"[Really.  11°.  For  prisms  above  20°  refracting  angle  this  rule  no  longer  holds  good.  Thus  a 
prism  of  35°  produces  a  deviation  of  20"^  or  more  (depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  prism  is  held). 
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developed  what  is  known  as  central  ophthalmoplegia.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 
The  ptosis,  in  comparison  with  the  complete  paralysis  of  the  other  muscles,  is  often 
conspicuously  slight.  In  most  cases  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye  (those  of  the  pupil 
and  accommodation)  remain  exempt  from  the  paralysis — i.  e.,  it  is  an  ophthalmoplegia 
externa.  In  the  latter,  the  lesion  is  generally  seated  in  the  nerve  nuclei.  Ophthal- 
moplegia externa  does,  indeed,  occur  with  basal  lesions,  but,  of  course,  it  will  rarely 
happen  that  a  lesion  which  affects  the  nerve  trunk  itself  should  out  of  all  the  fibers 
spare  just  those  that  are  designed  for  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye.  [Yet  an  oph- 
tiialmoplegia  exterior  of  basal  site  seems  not  to  be  so  very  rare.  It  may  also  be  fascic- 
ular in  origin. — D.]  If  there  is  an  ophthalmoplegia  totalis — that  is,  one  in  which  all 
the  muscles  are  paralyzed  without  exception — the  site  of  the  lesion  may  vary.  We 
may  be  dealing  with  a  nuclear  paralysis;  but  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  totalis  may 
also  originate  in  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  even 
within  the  superior  orbital  fissure.  In  tliis  case,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  of  the  site 
can  be  made  only  from  the  accompanying  symptoms. 

A  primary  affection  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular 
muscles  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  (Wernicke's  polioence- 
phalitis superior).  In  its  nature  this  affection  is  analogous  to  that  which  in  bulbar 
paralysis  attacks  the  motor  nuclei  situated  farther  down  (the  facial,  glosso-pliaryngeal, 
hypoglossal,  and  spinal  accessory  nuclei).  Hence,  the  ophthahnoplegia  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  bulbar  paralysis. 

Ophtlialmoplegia  occurs  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form.  Acute  ophthal- 
moplegia develops  within  a  few  days  and  is  combined  not  infrequently  with  drowsiness. 
It  is  observed  after  poisoning  (by  alcohol  or  lead,  botulismiLs,  carbon  monoxide  gas)  and 
after  acute  infectious  diseases  (diphtheria,  influenza,  measles,  etc.)  in  which  case  also 
it  is  probably  a  toxic  effect  that  is  in  question  Such  cases  may  go  en  to  recovery,  but 
may  also  end  in  death  by  transfer  of  the  process  to  the  deeper  motor  nuclei  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  witli  consecutive  respiratory  paralysis.  In  chronic  ophthalmoplegia 
the  paralysis  slowly  attacks  one  muscle  after  another.  The  most  frequent  cause  is 
syphilis,  and  chronic  ophthalmoplegia  also  occurs  in  tabes,  progressive  (»aral^'sis,  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  myasthenic  paralysis,  and  Basedow's  disease.  Chronic  ophthal- 
moplegia is  as  a  rule  incurable.    There  are  ako  cases  of  congenital  ophthalmoplegia. 

Paralyses  of  iruHMual  muscles  also  may  arise  as  a  result  of  lesion  of  the  nerve 
nuclei.  In  this  category  Ijelong,  above  all,  the  paralyses  which  appear  in  the  beginning 
of  tabes  dorsalis,  and,  although  somewhat  less  freciuently,  in  disseminated  sclerosis, 
and  which  in  most  cases  are  of  nuclear  origin.  Talxjtic  paralyses  often  disappear  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  causal  disease.  But  still  they 
are  apt  to  recur,  and  in  many  cases  tliey  remain  permanently.  By  a  nuclear  lesion 
the  abducens  can  be  paralyzed  at  the  same  time  as  the  facial,  since  the  nuclei  of  these 
two  nerves  lie  close  together. 

li.  Fascicular  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the  fil)ers  l)etween  their  point  of  depart- 
ure from  the  nerve  nuclei  and  their  emergence  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  may  be  diag- 
nosticated if  there  is  paralysis  of  tlie  oculo-motor  nerve  of  one  side  with  simultaneous 
paralysis  of  the  extremities  of  the  opjxjsite  side  (alternate  paralysis).  In 'this  case, 
tiien,  a  fociLs  of  disease  mast  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pedunculus 
cerebri  (a,  Fig.  iUG).  Such  a  fociLs  of  disease  causes  injurj'  lx)th  to  the  fibers  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerve  as  tlicy  pass  through  the  peduncle,  so  that  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
of  the  same  side  is  |)aralyzed,  and  to  the  pjTamidal  tract;  but  as  the  latter  decassates 
below  this  i)(>int,  tlie  extremities  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  Such 
a  paralysis,  liowever,  miglit  also  Ix;  pnxluced  by  a  fonts  of  disease  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  if  the  disease  were  situated  so  near  the  peduncle  as  to  cause  injury  to  it.  In 
analogous  fa»<hion  an  alternate  paralysis  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  abducens  (and 
also  of  the  facial)  argues  the  existence  of  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  jxms,  or  in  the  portions  of  the  base  of  the  brain  adjoining  it  (6,  Fig.  316). 

4.  Lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  likewise  affect  one  nerve  or  several,  and 
not  infre<iueiuly  affect  lx)th  sides  at  once.  The  facts  which  with  more  or  less  prob- 
ability lead  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  basal  paralysis  are:   (a)  When  a  whole  series 
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of  cerebral  nerves  upon  one  side,  such  as  those  supplying  the  ocular  muscles,  the  facial, 
the  trigeminal,  the  optic,  and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  paralyzed  one  after  another. 
(6)  When  the  affection  of  the  trigeminus  begins  under  the  guise  of  a  neuralgia;  the 
latter  not  being  observed  in  central  paralyses,  (c)  When  distiu-bances  of  sight  of  a 
certain  sort  are  present.  Among  these  are  blindness  of  one  eye  without  implication 
of  the  other,  a  condition  which  proves  a  lesion  of  the  intracranial  [or  intra-orbital] 
segment  of  one  optic  nerve;  also  temporal  hemiopia  which  indicates  a  lesion  of  the 
chiasm.  Homonymous  hemiopia  occurs  both  in  affections  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
through  implication  of  the  optic  tract  and  also  in  lesions  situated  higher  up.  Hemiopia 
from  involvement  of  the  tract  is  rare  and  should  Ik)  assumed  to  exist  only  when  there 
are  other  factors  tliat  argue  the  presence  of  a  basal  affection.  A  tract  hemiopia  would 
also  be  inferred  if  there  was  a  hemiopic  pupillarj'  reaction  (page -515).  The  disturb- 
ance of  vision  can  be  made  use  of  for  diagnosticating  the  site  of  the  lesion  only  when 
by  ophtlialmascopic  examination  we  can  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  disturbance 
of  vision  is  located  in  the  eye  itself  (e.  g.,  as  when  due  to  papillitis  or  primary  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve),  (d)  Paral>'sis  of  the  olfactory  nerve  argues  the  existence  of  a 
basal  affection  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull. 

liasal  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  a  frequent  consequence  of  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  abducens  is  particularly  often  paralyzed,  as  it  runs  close 
by  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  the  petrous  bone  and  is  readily  injured  by  it  (Panas). 

To  the  paralyses  of  basal  origin  belong,  too,  most  of  the  cases  of  periodic  paraly- 
fdft  of  the  eye  muscles.  Such  a  paralysis  most  frequently  affects  the  oculo-motorius. 
The  attacks  are  usliered  in  by  headache,  which  is  often  associated  with  vomiting 
[ophtliiilmoplegic  migraine].  After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  days,  the 
paralysis  sets  in.  After  some  days  or  weeks  this  either  disappears  entirely  or  leaves 
a  paresis  of  the  muscles  that  lasts  till  the  next  attack.  The  disease  often  begins  in 
childhood,  and  ends  either  in  recovery  or  in  permanent  p^aralysis.  Some  of  these  are 
of  a  purely  functional  nature  (hysterical)  in  others  there  is  a  basal  lesion  (a  circum- 
scribed exudate  or  small  new  growtlis  that  press  on  the  nerve). 

5.  The  diagnosis  of  an  orbital  paralysis  must  be  made  from  the  accompanying 
symptoms,  when  these  are  indicative  of  an  affection  within  the  orbit.  Among  such 
sjTiiptoms  are  pain  in  the  orbit,  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by  pressure  upon  the 
eyeball  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  a  tumor  deep  in  discoverable  by  pali>ation, 
protrusion  of  tlie  eyeball,  unilateral  optic  neuritis  due  to  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve, 
and  finally  the  history  of  an  antecedent  trauma  which  has  affected  the  orbit.  (Cf. 
page  528). 

Myasthenia  often  begins  in  the  eye  muscles,  usually  under  the  form  of  ptosis. 
In  this  case  the  paralysis  may  pass  over  to  the  other  eye  muscles  [l)esides  the  levator], 
but  the  interior  muscles  always  remain  exempt.  The  paralyses  are  cliaracterized  by 
the  fact  tliat  they  are  made  to  increase  rapidly  by  exliaustion.  The  diagnosis  is  made 
certain  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  feebleness  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
masticatory  apparatus. 

Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  of  congenital  occurrence.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  congenit4il  ophtlialmoplegia.  The  most  frequent  congenital 
paralyses  are  those  of  the  abducens.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  in  these,  contrary 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  acquired  paralyses,  contracture  of  the  antagonists  does 
not  set  in;  l)oth  eyes  have  a  perfectly  proper  position  as  long  as  the  gaze  is  not  directed 
toward  the  aide  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  An  inability  to  turn  the  eye  upward  lias 
been  observed  occurring  coincidently  with  congenital  ptosis.  Autopsies  have  shown 
that  in  this  case  the  superior  rectus  was  absent. 
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[APPENDIX. 

Spasm  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 
125  A.  Symptoms. — Spasm  of  any  muscle  of  one  eye  will  cause  that  eye  to  shoot 
ahead  of  the  other  when  both  are  moving  in  some  special  direction.    The  symptoms 
of  such  spasm  are — 

1.  Excessive  Movement. — The  affected  eye  shoots  beyond  the  other  when  the 
eyes  are  carried  in  a  certain  direction,  and  its  total  range  of  excursion  in  that  direction 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  fellow-eye. 

2.  The  deviation  thus  produced,  which  can  be  made  out  by  the  screen  and  other 
tests,  is  greater  if  the  sound  eye  is  used  for  fixation  than  if  the  affected  eye  fixes, — i.  e., 
the  primary  is  greater  than  the  secondary  deviation.     (Cf.  remarks  on  p.  638.) 

3.  Diplofia,  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  action 
of  the  overacting  muscle.  This  diplopia  is  precisely  the  same  in  character  and  in  be- 
havior as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  paralysis  of  the  associate  muscle  in  the 
fellow-eye, — i.  e.,  the  conditions  will  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Correspond»  to 
pariilyidH  of  h-ft 

In  cither  case 

Spasm  of  right 

Diplopia  in 

DeviatloD  and 

diplopia  incn^aw  ai 

eye»  are  carried 

External  rectus 

Internal  rectus 

External  rectus 

Inferior  oblique  .... 

Superior  rectus 

Superior  oblique — 
Inferior  rectus 

Out 'out 

In In 

Up Down... 

Up Down... 

Down...   Up 

Down ...   Up 

Crossed 

ToR. 

Internal  rectus 

Superior  rectus 

Homonymous . . . 
Right« 

ToL. 

Up  and  to  R. 
Up  and  to  L. 
Down  and  to  R. 

Inferior  oblique 

Right« 

Inferior  rectus 

Left « 

Superior  oblique  — 

Left  2« 

Doum  ttnii  tn  T. 

Note. — The  conditionH  obtaining  in  spasm  of  the  left  eye  (paralysis  of  the  right)  may  be  deduced 
by  Bubftituting  right  for  left  and  vice  versa. 

4.  False  Projection. — If  the  projection  test  is  made  in  the  manner  indicated  on 
page  639  by  having  the  patient  close  the  good  eye  and  try  to  put  his  finger  on  an  object 
situated  witliin  the  field  of  action  of  the  affected  muscle  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  in  a  case  of  spasm  tlie  patient  undershoots  his  mark,  just  as  in  paralysis  he  over- 
shoots it.  ThiLs,  a  patient  with  a  spasm  of  the  right  abducens  who  is  trying  to  touch 
an  object  on  his  right,  will  put  liis  finger  to  the  left  of  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  patient  underestimates  the  distance  that  the  eye  travek,  since  he  is  aware  only 
of  tlie  effort  that  he  is  putting  forth  hi  order  to  look  at  the  object,  and  with  an  over- 
acting nuLscle  thLs  effort  is  less  than  normal. 

.5  An  apparent  movement  of  objects  looked  at  may  be  produced  by  the  false  pro- 
jection, and  this  movement  togetlier  with  the  diplopia  may  cause  vertigo. 

The  appearances  presented  l)y  a  spasm  of  a  inascle  in  one  eye  closely  simulate 
those  of  a  paralysis  of  the  a.ssociate  muscle  in  the  other  eye.  Indeed  tlie  diagnosis 
between  the  two  may  be  difficult,  but  in  general  can  be  made  from  the  following:— 

Points  in  Common. 
One  eye  movers  faster  and  further  than  the  other  when  both  are  carried  in  some 
one  particular  direction;    and  this  discrepancy  between  the  position  of  the  eyes  and 
also  the  diplopia,  false  projection,  and  vertigo  Ijecome  more  and  more  pronounced, 
the  further  the  eyes  are  carried  in  that  direction. 

21 1,  e..  vertical  diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  right  eye  below. 
22 1,  e.,  vertical  diplopia  with  tlie  image  uf  the  left  eye  below. 
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8PASM. 

The  absolute  excursion  of  the  faster 
moving  eye  in  the  given  direction  is 
greater  than  normal;  that  of  the 
other  eye  is  normal. 

'J'he  total  excursion  of  the  faster  moving 
eye  in  the  given  direction  and  in  the 
direction  opposite  is  greater  tlian  nor- 
mal,— i.e.,  the  field  of  fixation  is  ex- 
cessively large  in  one  of  its  diameters. 

Fixation  is  usually  performed  by  the 
slower  moving  eye. 

The  amount  of  deviation  may  show  great 
and  sudden  changes  from  time  to  time. 

If  false  projection  is'  present,  it  occurs 
when  the  faster  moving  eye  is  used  for 
fixation  (the  other  being  closed),  and 
the  patient  undershoots  the  mark  he 
is  tr>'ing  to  touch. 


PARALYSIS. 

The  absolute  excursion  of  the  faster 
moving  eye  is  normal  in  the  given  di- 
rection; that  of  the  other  eye  is  sub- 
normal. 

The  total  excursion  of  the  faster  moving 
eye  is  normal,  that  of  the  other  eye 
is  subnormal — i.e.,  the  field  of  fixa- 
tion of  the  latter  is  contracted  in  one 
of  its  diameters. 

Fixation  usually  performed  by  the  faster 
moving  eye. 

The  amount  of  deviation  remains  con- 
stant or  changes  slowly  and  progres- 
sively. 

False  projection  occurs  when  the  slower 
moving  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  and 
the  patient  overshoots  the  mark  he  is 
trying  to  touch. 


Furthermore,  if  an  elevator  or  depressor  is  affected  the  eye  which  by  the  Maddox 
rod  or  clinometer  shows  an  abnormal  torsion  is  the  affected  eye. 

Etiology  of  Spasm. — Over-action  of  an  ocular  muscle  may  occur  either  because 
the  muscle  itself  is  excessively  strong  and  over-developed  {structural  over-action) ,  or 
because  the  tendon  is  inserted  so  close  to  the  cornea  that  it  exerts  an  undue  leverage 
on  the  eye  (itisertional  over-action).  A  marked  example  of  insertional  over-action  is 
that  produced  by  the  operation  of  advancement. 

True  sjxism  is  that  form  of  over-action  produced  by  excessive  innervation.  It 
may  be  either  primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  rare.  It  may  be  produced  by  meningitis 
or  other  irritative  affections  of  the  brain,  by  reflex  irritation  from  decayed  teeth,  by 
heightened  pressure  in  tlic  labyrintli,  and  by  tetanus.  The  spasm  produced  by  hysteria 
or  occurring  in  connection  with  convulsive  attacks  does  not  usually  affect  the  individual 
muscles  but  some  conjugate  movement  of  the  eyes  especially  convergence  (conver- 
gence-spasm, see  page  G05)  or  a  parallel  movement  (conjugate  spasm,  see  page  696). 

Secondary  spasm   is  common.     It  comprises — 

1.  Secondary  sjiasmodic  (lein/ition  of  the  sound  eye  ichen  the  paretic  eye  fixes  (see 
page  G.52).  This  tie  vial  ion  (see  Table  on  page  656)  always  appears  under  the  guise 
of  a  spasm  of  tlie  associate  to  the  jiaralyzed  muscle. 

2.  Sixism  oj  a  syncrqic  muscle  in  the  same  eye.  Thus  in  paralysis  of  the  right  su- 
perior rectus  tluTc  may  !h>  a  sort  of  compensatory  spasm  of  the  right  inferior  oblique. 
Tlie  resuhinpj  coiuUtion  is  (|uite  like  that  pro<iuced  by  simultaneous  paralysis  of  both 
suix^'Hor  recti,  jiiul  ditTers  only  in  that  the  diplopia  in  the  left  upper  field  fluctuates 
consi(k'ral)ly  and  irroguhirly  from  one  time  to  another. 

So,  too,  in  an  alKlucons  paralysis  we  sometimes  find  an  associated  spasm  of  the 
otlior  alxhictors  (the  two  ol)li(pies)  in  the  same  eye.  Tliis  causes  the  eye  to  move  by 
zig-zae:  jum))s  a  httle  furtliorout  tlian  the  extenuLs  alone  can  carry  it.  If  the  eye  is 
alK)vo  or  lu'low  the  Ijorizontal  plane,  the  amount  of  additional  movement  thiLs 
ol>taino(l   may  he   (•oijsi(lcra!>le. 

'.\.  .\h)i-e  or  less  irregular  and  varying  spasm  in  the  opponents  of  the  paralyzed 
?nusrlr. 

4.   Prnnnncnt  sjxistic  conlractutn   (contracture)  of  the  opponent  to   the  paralyzed 
muscle  (s(H'  iKij^e  (»41 ).    In  this  case  the  paralysis  itself  may  disappear  and  tlie  contract- 
ure remain  (see  pa^e  042).    When  this  happens  the  picture  presented  will  be  that  of 
spasm,  pure  and  simple. — I).] 
42 
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IL  Latent  Disturbances  of  Equilibrium 
(Heterophoria).^ 

126.  In  the  normal  state  the  eyes  in  every  natural — i.  e.,  not  forced 
— position  are  in  perfect  muscular  equilibrium  (orthophoria).  What  this 
expression  orthophoria  signifies  is  rendered  clear  by  the  following  experi- 
ment: We  cause  the  patient  to  fix  an  object  at  a  distance  of  30  cm.  from 
him  with  both  eyes.  Then  we  push  a  sheet  of  paper  before  one  eye 
and  watch  behind  the  paper  the  eye  thus  covered.  We  shall  find  that 
the  eye  remains  correctly  adjusted  for  the  object,  although  it  no  longer 
sees  it.  It  remains  steadily  in  the  position  of  fixation  because  this  is 
the  position  of  equilibrium  for  the  eye.  This  position  is  the  resultant 
of  the  varying  amounts  of  innervation  which  are  supplied  to  the  indi- 
vidual muscles  and  which  are  distributed  among  them  in  proper  pro- 
portions. 

Disturbances  of  muscular  equilibrium  are  recognized  by  the  same 
experiment.  For,  suppose  that  both  eyes  are  properly  adjusted  for  the 
object  held  before  them.  A  screen  is  now  held  before  one  eye.  This 
deviates  behind  the  screen  in  some  way — say  outward.  When  then  the 
screen  is  withdrawn,  the  visual  axis  of  this  eye  is  no  longer  directed  at 
the  object,  but  the  eye  has  an  outward  squint.  It  hence  has  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  position  of  fixation  by  a  movement  inward  (move- 
ment of  adduction).  Hence,  on  withdrawing  the  screen  we  observe  a 
movement  of  the  eye  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  its 
deviation  behind  the  screen  {movement  of  readjustment  or  redress). 
This  latter  movement  is  generally  easier  to  make  out  than  the  devia- 
tion of  the  eye  behind  the  screen,  and  hence  is  currently  employed  as  a 
means  of  recognizing  the  latter.  If,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  screen, 
the  eye  makes  a  movement  of  redress  inward,  it  has  been  deviating  out 
behind  the  screen,  and  vice  versa.  The  phenomena  that  present  them- 
selves in  this  experiment  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  In  the  example 
selected,  in  which  the  eye  deviates  out  behind  the  screen,  the  two  eyes 
during  the  act  of  fixation  were  not  in  muscular  equilibrium,  but  tended 
to  diverge.  Yet,  so  long  as  vision  was  performed  with  both  eyes,  there 
was  correct  fixation,  because  otherwise  there  would  have  been  double 
vision.  Now,  there  is  a  great  antipathy  toward  double  images  and  a 
correspondingly  strong  effort  to  secure  single  vision  (fusion  tendency; 
see  page  634).  Hence,  an  excessive  convergence  innervation  is  brought 
into  action  in  order  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  divergence.  But  as  soon 
as  one  eye  is  covered,  diplopia  can  no  longer  take  place:  there  is  now 
no  object  in  maintaining  an  excessive  effort  to  perform  convergence, 
and  the  eye  consequently  rolls  outward.  The  position  of  equilibrium 
for  this  eye  is  therefore  a  pathological  one — namely,  a  position  of 
divergence  to  a  certain  amount.  As  soon  as  the  screen  is  withdrawn 
again,   double    images    make    their    appearance,    which,    however,    are 

"[Sec  alw  pages  G74-693.] 
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speedily  united  by  the  return  of  the  deviating  eye  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion once  more.^^ 

Strabismus  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  disturbances 
of  equilibrium.  From  these  the  condition  here  in  question  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not 
apparent,  since  it  is  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  output  of 
innervation.     It  is  hence  called  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

The  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  occur  in  either  one  of  two 
senses — i.  e.,  as  an  excess,  or  as  an  enfeeblement  of  convergence — in 
other  words,  as  a  latent  convergence  {csophoria)^  or  as  a  latent  diver- 
gence (exophona).'^    The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  frequent. 

The  causes  of  these  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  twofold: 

(a)  Organic  causes,  consisting  of  feebleness  of  one  of  the  pairs  of 
muscles.  This  may  depend  upon  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  the 
size  of  the  muscle,  the  w-ay  in  which  it  is  inserted,  the  size  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  their  distance  from  each  other.  Very  myopic  eyes  are  par- 
ticularly large,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  move.  Enfeeblement  of  the 
eye  nmsdes  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  exhausting  diseases  or  of  pa- 
ralyses of  the  muscles.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  latent 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  are: 

(6)  Functional  causes,  produced  by  abnormal  innervation  of  the  ocu- 
lar muscles,  and  arising  from  the  relations  existing  between  accommo- 
dation and  convergence.  These  two  functions  in  an  emmetropic  eye  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  with  each  definite  degree  of  accommodation  there 
is  associated  the  quantum  of  convergence  that  belongs  to  it,  and  vice 
versa  (see  §  141).  When  such  eyes  accommodate  for  an  object  situated 
at  a  distance  of  30  cm.,  for  example,  they  also  converge  for  the  same 
distance,  and  hence  are  still  in  a  state  of  muscular  equilibrium.  If  an 
eye  has  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  refraction,  either  myopia  or  hyper- 
metropia,  the  quantum  of  accommodation  required  for  any  given  dis- 
tance changes  accordingly.  The  myope  requires  less,  the  hypermetrope 
more  accommodation  than  the  emmetropic  person.  The  convergence 
may  adapt  itself  to  these  altered  conditions,  so  that  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  accommodation  and  the  convergence  is  preserved.  But  very 
often  this  is  not  the  case.  A  myope,  for  example,  whose  far  point  lies 
at  30  cm.  needs  no  accommodation  at  all  to  sec  an  object  at  this  distance 
distinctly.     Hence,  the  necessary  impulse  for  the  requisite  degree  of  con- 

»*[The  (liflference  hotweon  this  test  and  that  given  on  page  (Wi2  is  a.s  follows:  To  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  u  latent  disturtmnce  of  e(]uilibrium  one  eye  is  alteniately  covered  and  uncovered;  the 
movement  of  retircss  takes  place  no  matter  to  which  eye  the  cover  is  applied.  To  demonstrate  a  man- 
ifest deviatif)n  the  two  eyes  are  alternately  covere<l;  &  movement  of  redress  takes  place  then  when  we 
cover  the  fixing  but  not  when  they  cover  the  deviatinR  eye.  [Fora  fuller  enunciation  of  this  differ- 
ence see  pajre  H70. — D.l 

'*  Latent  conver^ence  is  also  called  latent  or  dynamic  convergent  squint  (Von  Graefe"»  and  latent 
diverjrence,  latent  or  clynamic  divereent  snuint;  or  the  terms  preponderance  and  insufficiency  of  the 
interni  (i.  o..  the  internal  recti)  are  use<l.  Tliese  latter  expressions,  however,  shouhl  be  rejecte<l,  since 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  internal  recti  in  themselves  are  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak.  If  we 
direct  the  patient  to  look  to  one  side,  we  find  that  the  eye  i«<  turned  inward  in  a  normal  way  to  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Hence,  when  subserving  lateral  movements,  the  internal  recti  act  normally, 
and  their  function  is  <listurbed  only  when  they  subserve  convergence,  and  tlien  »>nly  as  a  result  of 
faulty  innervation.  At  the  most,  then,  we  can  speak  of  a  preponderance  or  an  insufficiency  of  con- 
vergence.   [Cf.  pages  G82  ct  seq.] 
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vergence  is  wanting,  because  with  the  aceommodation  at  rest  the  eyes 
tend  U)  arrange  themselves  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  this  case  a 
latent  divergence  will  exist. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  with  hypermetropes,  as  in  order  to  see  dis- 
tinctly they  are  obliged  at  all  distances  to  accommodate  more  than 
emmetropes  do.  Hence,  they  are  also  led  to  innervate  the  muscles  of 
convergence  excessively,  so  that  a  latent  convergence  is  set  up. 

Slight  degrees  of  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  give  no  trouble 
whatever,  but  the  higher  degrees  entail  disagreeable  consequences — 
namely,  asthenopia  and  squint.  Asthenopia  develops  in  cases  of  latent 
divergence,  inasmuch  as  this  prevents  the  continued  maintenance  of 
the  proper  degree  of  convergence  required  for  all  kinds  of  close  work, 
like  reading,  writing,  and  all  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  handicraft. 
Hence,  the  eyes  get  tired  when  the  work  is  carried  on  too  long;  the 
object  looked  at  grows  indistinct  and  often  appears  double;  and  conse- 
quently headache,  and  even  nausea  set  in.  This  condition  is  known  as 
asthenojria  muscularis  (to  distinguish  it  from  accommodative  and  ner- 
vous asthenopia).  A  characteristic  mark  of  it  is  that  the  asthenopic 
difficulties  disappear  at  once  if  the  patient  closes  one  eye  and  uses  but 
one  for  fixation,  since  then  no  convergence  is  required. 

Higher  degrees  of  disturbance  of  equilibrium  often  pass  into  stra- 
biamuSy  and  into  divergent  or  convergent  strabismus  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disturbance.  The  impulse  for  the  transformation  of 
latent  into  manifest  strabismus  is  often  supplied  by  a  reduction  in  the 
visual  power  of  one  of  the  eyes,  so  that  binocular  vision  becomes  of 
less  utility  or  is  actually  abolished.  Then  the  condition  of  affairs  be- 
comes the  same  as  that  which  the  experiment  for  testing  insufficiency 
produces  artificially,  when  one  eye  is  covered  and  thus  excluded  from 
the  act  of  vision.  For  this  reason  blind  eyes  are  very  frequently  found 
to  doviate  out  or  in. 

Treatment.  -Latent  divergence  [exophoria]  requires  assistance  only 
wluMi  it  causes  asthenopia  or  threatens  to  pass  into  strabismus.  In 
sHjjht  cases  the  defective  convergence  may  be  assisted  by  prisms. 
These  are  placed  before  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  that  their  bases 
are  directed  inward  {P  and  Pj,  Fig.  342).  The  rays  coming  from  the 
|x>int  of  fixation.  O,  are  deflected  by  each  prism  toward  its  base.  The 
eyes.  therefon\  need  only  converge,  as  though,  they  were  gazing  at  the 
num^  nMnt>tely  situated  }M>int.  Oj.  Both  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
tlie  stroiiirer  prisms  and  of  the  chromatic  dispersion  that  they  cause, 
only  those  oi  4^,  or  at  most  of  6°.  for  each  eye  can  be  used.  If,  as  is 
usually  the  casi\  we  are  dealing  with  latent  divergence  occurring  in 
myo|vs.  we  may  combat  it  by  making  the  patient  wear  concave  glasses 
for  near  work  as  well  as  for  ilistance.  [According  to  the  rules  laid  down 
later,  he  should  do  this  in  any  case. — D.]  Thus  the  myope  is  compelled 
to  aooonunodate  and  can  the  more  readily  exert  the  requisite  conver- 
gtMuv.     In  many  cai^es  we  shall  prescribe  a  combination  of  spherical  and 
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prismatic  glasses.  For  higher  degrees  of  latent  divergence  operation 
is  indicated.  This  consists  in  advancement  of  the  internal  rectus, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus. 

Latent  convergence  [esophoria]  demands  assistance  only  when  it  be- 
gins to  pass  over  into  squint.  The  treatment  then  consists  in  the  pre- 
scription of  the  convex  glasses  that  correct  the  hypermetropia,  so  that 
the  accommodation  may  be 
reduced  to  its  proper  amount 
and  thus  the  increased  im- 
pulse to  convergence  may  be 
done  away  with. 

For  the  numerical  determina- 
tion of  the  degree  of  insufficiency 
Von  Graefe  has  proposed  his  equi- 
librium test.  This  starts  from  the 
fact  that  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium becomes  manifest  as  soon 
as  we  render  binocular  single  vis- 
ion impossible.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  place  before  one  eye  a  prism 
with  its  base  down  or  up  and  of 

such  strength  that  it  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  effort  of  the  eyes  acting  to  place  them 
on  different  levels  (see  page  635).  For  example,  we  place  the  prism,  P  (Fig.  343  A), 
whose  refracting  angle  amounts  to  10®,  with  its  base  down  before  the  left  eye,  and 
tell  the  person  under  examination  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object,  o  (e.  g.,  a  black  dot 

upon  white  paper,  or,  when  the  ob- 

A 
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ject  is  to  be  at  a  greater  distance, 
at  a  candle  flame).  The  left  eye 
now  sees  the  object,  o,  not  at  its 
proper  place,  but  at  o,;  and  hence 
with  both  eyes  together  there  are 
seen  double  images  on  different  lev- 
els. If  there  is  muscular  equilib- 
rium, so  that  the  eyes  converge 
properly  at  o,  the  two  images  stand 
vertically  over  one  another  (L  and 
Ä,  Fig.  343  B).  But  if  there  is  a 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  con- 
sequently an  excessive  or  a  deficient 
convergence,  a  lateral  separation  of 
the  images  is  superadded  to  the 
difference  of  level.  In  fact,  the 
effort  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  by  appro- 
priate innervation  now  disappears,  since  the  double  images  could  not  be  seen  as  one 
in  any  case  on  account  of  the  difference  of  level.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
latent  divergence  [exophoria].  Then  the  left  eye  deviates  out  behind  the  prism.  The 
point  o  consequently  casts  an  image  to  the  outer  side  (left)  of  the  fovea,  and  is  there- 
fore seen  too  far  to  the  right  (crossed  double  images,  Fig.  308).  Hence,  the  upper  point 
which  belongs  to  the  left  eye  no  longer  stands  vertically  above  the  lower,  but  to  the 
right  of  it  (Fig.  343  C).  If  now  a  second  prism,  the  base  of  which  looks  inward,  is 
placed  before  the  prism  which  has  its  base  down,  the  rays  coming  from  the  point  are 
deflected  by  this  second  prism  inward  toward  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina,  and 
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Fio.  343. — Von  Graefe's  Equilibrium  Test. 
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tlic  upper  image  moves  to  a  point  more  nearly  above  the  other.  By  trying  stronger 
and  Htronger  priHrtw  we  can  at  length  find  one  which  brmgs  the  two  images  exactly 
over  carli  otlier  in  a  vertical  line.  This  corrects  the  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes/ and 
lienc(5  give«  the  numerical  expression  for  the  heterophoria.    We  usually  determine  the 

insufficiency  in  this  way  for  two  distances — namely, 
for  infinite  distance  (i.  e.,  six  metres),  and  for  the 
oridinary  reading  distance.  [Stevens's  phoromeier  (see 
page  679)  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  applying 
the  equilibrium  test. — D.] 

Instead  of  a  downward-refracting  prism  we  may 
place  before  one  of  the  eyes  the  glass  rod  devised  by 
Maddox  by  which  the  candle  flame  appears  drawn  out 
into  a  luminous  line.  This  line  now  can  not  be  fused 
with  the  candle  flame  as  the  other  eye  sees  it.  If 
there  is  heterophoria  the  line  of  light  no  longer  coin- 
cides   with    the    candle   flame;    the    prism   which    is 

required  to  make  the  two  coincide  gives  the  direction 

Fi<».  344.— Maddox  Rod.  and  amount  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium.    [See 

Iii»itpiiiI»faMiiiKlP thick KloMHnKl      also  page  678.] 
them  iit  now  uw*«!  a  M-rit-M  of  thin  Disturbances  of  equilibrium  also  occur  in  which 

pTa;UrTle  by  Ä  ii/a  fr^^^^^  there  is  a  tendency  of  one  eye  to  deviate  up  or  do^-n 
If  tlio  hkIm  an»  held  horiiontaHy  {hyperphoria).  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  abnonnal 
ulSnri;  vZ\!Luu!\  ?i^.  vSi*'^      innervation  as  occurs  in  the  disorders  of  convergence, 

but  of  an  anomaly  in  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes, 
vfhlvh  M  comiHMiHatcd  for  by  an  appropriate  unequal  innervation  of  the  two  eyes, 
MO  as  to  avoid  diplopia.  These  cases  are  rare,  and  the  degree  of  vertical  deviation 
ill  any  ciiso  is  generally  small.  In  severe  cases  the  treatment  consists  in  the  pre- 
8criptionH  of  prisms  or  in  an  operation. 

III.  Squint. 

127.  Symptoms. — Squint  consists  in  a  deviation  of  the  visual  axis 
of  one  of  the  eyes  from  the  correct  position  of  fixation  upon  an  object,  the 
deviation  occurring  in  every  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are  turned,  and 
always  through  the  same  angle.  Squint  is  thus  distinguished  from 
paralysis,  in  which  on  the  one  hand  the  deflection  is  present  only  in  the 
»sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
once  within  the  limits  of  this  sphere,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  the 
farther  the  eye  is  carried  into  the  latter,  because  then  the  paralyzed  eye 
lags  nu)re  and  more  behind  the  sound  one.  A  squinting  eye,  on  the 
contrary.  di>es  not  lag  behind  the  other  in  any  direction  in  which  the 
eyes  may  Kn^k.  but  accompanies  it  in  all  its  movements,  and  always  de- 
viates to  the  same  degnn?  from  the  correct  position,  for  which  reason 
55quinting  is  known  as  .strabismus  coticomitaus. 

The  simplest  way  of  going  to  wt>rk  to  measure  the  strabismic  devi- 
ation is  as  follows:  We  cause  the  patient  Xo  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object 
wliich  we  have  placed  in  the  median  line  between  the  two  eyes,  and  at 
a  distance  from  them  o{  some  metres.  Sup|H^se  that  the  left  eye  (L. 
Fig.  oir>  A^  tixos  corriM'tly.  while  the  right  eye.  /?.  SA^uints  inward.  We 
then  mark  by  an  ink  i^ot  u|xm\  tlie  border  oi  the  lower  lid  the  position 
of  the  o\tor!:al  n^argin  ox  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  ym^  and  .«'^.  We  next 
iVver  tl.e  left  eye.  which  is  doing  the  tixation.  with  a  screen.  S  (Fig. 
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345  B),  at  the  same  time  telling  the  patient  to  try  to  find  the  object 
again.  He  does  so  by  now  using  the  right  eye  for  fixation,  and  for  this 
purpose  brings  it  into  the  correct  position  (Ä,  Fig.  345  B)  by  a  distinctly 
visible  movement  of  redress.  We  now  once  more  mark  the  position  of 
the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  of  this  eye  by  h  dot,  ?w,  upon  the  lower 
lid;  the  distance,  m  s,  then  gives  the  linear  measure  for  the  deviation 
of  the  squinting  eye — that  is,  gives  the  primary  strabismic  deviation. 
As  the  right  eye  is  being  brought  into  the  position  of  fixation,  the 
left  eye  moves  inward  behind  the  screen  (L,  Fig.  345  B);  it  is  now  in 
a  position  of  secondary  deviation.  We  may  note  the  position  of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea  behind  the  screen  by  means  of  the  point  s^, 
and  thus  find  the  magnitude  of  the  secondary  deviation,  s,  rn^.'  It  is 
[usually]  equal  to  the  primary  deviation — a  fact  which  constitutes  a 
further  point  of  difference  between  a  concomitant  and  a  paralytic 
squint  since  in  the  latter  the  secondary  deviation  is  larger  than  the 
primary  (page  63S). 
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Fio.  345. — Measurement  or  Strabismic  Deviation. 
A,  primary  8trubi<>mic  position;   R,  secondary  position. 


As  a  result  of  one  of  the  eyes'  being  in  an  incorrect  position,  a  man 
with  squint  should  see  double.  But  this  is  really  the  case  only  at  the 
commencement  of  strabismus.  The  diplopia  soon  disappears,  and  after- 
ward can  be  evoked  only  by  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  artifices,  or  can  not 
be  evoked  at  all.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  distinguishing  strabismus  from 
paralysis,  in  which  the  diplopia  is  such  an  annoying  symptom.  A 
man  with  strabismus  fails  to  see  double,  because  he  learns  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  squinting  eye; 
he  ''excludes"  the  image  with  this  eye.  The  act  of  exclusion  is  a  psy- 
chical act;  the  squinting  eye  really  does  see,  but  the  visual  percep- 
tions set  up  by  it  do  not  excite  attention — just  as  many  men  are  able 
in  looking  through  a  microscope  or  telescope  with  one  eye,  to  leave  the 
other  open,  and  yet  not  see  with  it.  As  a  result  of  this  act  of  exclu- 
sion, a  man  with  squint  has  mere  monocular  vision;  he  does  not, 
therefore,  have  stereoscopic  sight  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  visual  acuity  of  the  squinting  eye  is  diminished  as  compared 
with  the  other  or  sound  eye  [except  in  alternating  squint].  Without 
doubt  a  certain  degree  of  enfeeblement  of  sight  exists  even  before  the 
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inception  of  the  strabismus,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  development  of  the  latter.  The  enfeeblement  of  sight,  however, 
becomes  greater  and  greater  the  longer  the  strabismus  lasts,  since  an 
amblyopia  ex  anopsia  develops  on  account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  eye 
from  the  act  of  vision  (see  page  531).  This  amblyopia  finally  reaches 
such  a  pitch  that  reading  becomes  impossible,  and  the  sight  may  even 
be  reduced  to  the  ability  to  count  fingers  at  a  short  distance.  8uch  an 
eye  has  unlearned  its  ability  to  perform  fixation;  when  the  sound  eye 
is  covered  the  squinting  eye  remains  rigidly  fixed  in  its  false  position 
[or  wanders  uncertainly]  or  may  actually  squint  more  strongly  than 
before. 

We  distinguish  between  inward  and  outward  squint  (strabismus 
convergens  and  divergens).  Either  the  same  eye  squints  all  the  time 
(strabismus  unilaieralia) y  or  the  two  eyes  squint  alternately  (strabi^- 
mus  alternans).  One  eye  or  the  other,  however,  always  fixes;  it  never 
happens  that  both  eyes  squint  at  once,  as  the  laity  often  believe.  The 
squint  may  be  present  at  intervals  only,  or  all  the  time  (periodic  and 
constant  strabismus). 

Etiology. — A  manifest  squint  develops  from  one  that  is  latent 
(page  660).  In  the  latter  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  not  e^^- 
dent  because  the  patient  working  in  the  interest  of  single  vision,  has 
made  an  effort  to  keep  his  eye  in  the  proper  position  in  spite  of  the 
disturbance.  All  those  circumstances  that  diminish  the  value  of  binocu- 
lar single  vision — that  is,  render  double  vision  less  unpleasant — are 
capable  of  making  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  manifest.  This 
is  accomplished,  in  the  experiment  which  is  made  for  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  by  covering  one 
eye  (see  page  658);  but  in  the  natural  development  of  strabismus  it 
is  accomplished  by  a  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  of  one  eye.  Owing 
to  this  reduction  the  retinal  image  of  this  eye  becomes  less  distinct, 
and  hence  diplopia  becomes  less  troublesome.  Thus,  we  see  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  had  simply  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  become 
the  subject  of  a  manifest  strabismus  when  corneal  opacities  are  left  as 
the  result  of  a  keratitis  in  one  eye.  The  most  frequent  causes  leading 
to  strabismus  through  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  are:  1.  Errors 
of  refraction  which  are  present  in  one  eye  alone,  or  to  a  higher  degree 
in  it  than  in  the  other.  In  conjunction  with  such  an  error  of  refraction 
there  frequently  exits  a  congenital  amblyopia.  2.  Opacities  in  the 
refracting  media,  particularly  the  cornea  and  the  lens.  3.  Intra-ocular 
diseases. 

Perfectly  blind  eyes  are  very  apt  to  become  subject  to  strabismus. 

Strabisnms  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  two 
factors — diminution  of  the  visual  power  of  one  of  the  eyes,  and  a  pre- 
existing disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium.  According  as  the 
latter  factor  consists  in  a  latent  convergence  or  divergence»  a  conver- 
gent or  a  divergent  squint  is  produced.     [See  pages  684,  687,  688,  690.J 
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128.  (a)  Strabismus  Convergens. — This  occurs  especially  in  hyper- 
metropes,  hypermetropia  being  found  in  about  three  fourths  of  all 
cases  of  convergent  squint.  Bonders  was  the  first  to  determine  this 
fact,  and  he  explains  it  in  the  following  way:  Hypermetropes  have  to 
make  an  unusually  strong  effort  of  accommodation  to  see  distinctly; 
but  as  this  effort,  on  account  of  the  connection  between  accommoda- 
tion and  convergence,  is  possible  only  when  combined  with  a  strong 
impulse  toward  convergence,  the  latter  function  acquires  a  preponder- 
ance and  a  latent  convergence  [esophoria]  develops.  From  this  in  turn 
a  squint  develops,  if  there  are  additional  factors  present  that  act  to  re- 
duce the  visual  power  of  one  eye;  as,  for  example,  when  one  of  the  eyes 
is  weaker  from  birth  (as  may,  for  instance,  occur  from  its  having  a 
higher  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  of  hypermetropic  astigmatism  than 
the  other),  or  when  it  suffers  an  impairment  of  its  sight  because  of  dis- 
ease developing  after  birth.  Among  the  affections  which  particularly 
tend  to  produce  the  latter  effect  is  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which 
leads  to  strabismus  through  the  opacities  of  the  cornea  that  it  leaves 
behind  it.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  we  are  compelled  to 
keep  the  eye  of  a  hypermetropic  child  bandaged  for  a  long  time,  the 
eye  beneath  the  bandage  gets  into  a  state  of  convergent  squint,  which 
may  actually  remain  permanent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  reduction  in  the  visual  acuity  of 
one  eye  brings  about  the  transformation  of  latent  into  manifest  squint. 
The  hypermetrope,  in  fact,  is  placed  in  the  following  dilemma:  If  he 
wishes  to  see  distinctly,  he  has  to  make  too  strong  an  effort  of  accom- 
modation ;  but  he  can  do  this  only  with  the  aid  of  an  excessive  conver- 
gence, so  that  he  sees  double.  But  if  he  converges  only  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  he  can  not  bring  the  proper  amount  of  accommodation  into 
play,  and  hence  sees  indistinctly.  He  is,  therefore,  given  the  choice  of 
either  seeing  distinctly  and  double,  or  of  seeing  single  and  indistinctly. 
He  prefers  the  former  alternative  whenever,  from  the  fact  that  the 
image  in  one  of  the  eyes  has  grown  indistinct,  diplopia  is  made  less  disa- 
greeable to  him.    [See  also  page  690.] 

Convergent  strabismus  develops,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  life,  when 
the  attempt  at  accurate  and  long-maintained  fixation  begins  to  demand 
a  greater  effort  of  accommodation  than  formerly;  it  develops,  that  is, 
between  the  age  of  two  and  six.  Usually  the  strabismus  is  first  noticed 
only  when  near  objects  are  looked  at  (periodic  squint).  This  may  re- 
main the  case  during  the  whole  life,  but  generally  a  constant  strabismus 
develops  from  the  periodic  one,  a  squint  soon  making  its  appearance 
when  the  gaze  is  fixed  on  distant  objects  as  well.  Moreover,  the  squint  at 
first  is  usually  greater  in  the  act  of  fixation  of  near  objects,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  accommodative  effort  required  for  this  purpose;  but 
later  on  the  strabismic  deviation  becomes  constant.     [See  page  684.] 

In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  children  with  strabismus  gradu- 
ally cease  squinting  as  they  grow  up,  and  lose  their  strabismus  about  the 
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age  of  puberty.  They  "outgrow"  their  squint.  But  the  eye  that 
previously  deviated  is  left  with  its  sight  permanently  weakened,  and  ac- 
curate binocular  vision  is  never  restored. 

(6)  Strabisvius  Divergens. — In  this,  myopia  plays  the  same  part  that 
hypermetropia  does  in  convergent  strabismus.  About  two  thirds  of  all 
persons  with  divergent  squint  are  myopic.  The  cause  is  as  follows: 
The  myope,  to  see  objects  near  by,  needs  to  use,  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  myopia,  either  little  or  no  accommodation;  consequently  the  im- 
pulse for  convergence  is  too  weak.  To  this  functional  weakness  are 
added  organic  causes  which  diminish  the  functional  capacity  of  the  in- 
terni,  such  as  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  myopic  eye,  which  oflfer  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  convergence.  For  these  reasons  myopes  are 
particularly  liable  to  divergent  strabismus,  especially  if  one  of  the  eyes 
has  less  visual  power  than  the  other.  Since  small  children  are  not  my- 
opic, divergent  strabismus,  unlike  convergent  strabismus,  does  not  de- 
velop during  childhood,  but  later  on,  during  youth,  when  myopia  itself 
originates.  As  the  myopia  increases,  the  work  imposed  on  the  accom- 
modation and  consequently  the  impulse  for  convergence  steadily  decrease, 
while  the  demands  made  upon  the  convergence  increase  in  proportion, 
owing  to  the  approximation  of  the  near  point.  This  state  of  things 
must  ultimately  lead  to  a  point  where  the  convergence  is  no  longer  able 
to  answer  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  convergence  first  becomes 
incompetent  in  the  act  of  fixation  of  near  objects,  for  which  a  stronger 
effort  is  required,  and  thus  one  of  the  eyes  deviates  out.  Many  myopes 
remain  for  their  whole  life  in  this  condition  of  periodic  strabismus;  in 
others  a  constant  strabismus  develops  from  this  condition,  since  later 
on  one  eye  gets  to  deviate  out  in  looking  at  distant  points  as  well.  [See 
page  687.] 

A  s])ontaneous  cure,  such  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  inward 
squint,  never  occurs  in  divergent  strabismus;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends 
to  increase  with  age. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  myopia  the  development  of  a  periodic 
strabisnms  divergens  is  inevitable.  In  these  cases  the  far  point  is  ap- 
proximated to  a  distance  of  10  cm.  or  less;  and  reading,  writing,  etc., 
must  l)e  carried  on  at  this  short  range.  Now,  even  the  strongest  intemi 
are  unable  to  maintain  continuously  such  a  convergence  as  this;  hence,  in 
accurate  inspection  of  objects  near  by,  one  eye  always  deviates  out,  even 
though  the  eyes  have  a  correct  i)osition  for  great  or  medium  distances. 

Strabismus  convergens  and  divergens  are  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  direction  of  the  deviation  but  also  and  mainly  by  the  under- 
lying condition  in  the  muscle.  In  both  cases  this  condition  involves 
the  internal  rectus.  Strabismus  convergens  consists  in  an  excessive 
contraction  of  this  muscle  tlue  to  abnormally  great  innervation.  Hence 
in  cases  that  are  not  too  old  the  squint  disap|>ears  in  sleep  and  in  nar- 
cosis iStellwacV  But  later  the  continuously  contracted  muscle  becomes 
IH^rmanently  shortened,  and  this  contracture  persists  even  after  death. 
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In  strabismus  divergens  it  is  not  a  case  of  excessive  contraction  of  a 
musclje — a  contraction  which  would  have  to  affect  the  external  rectus — 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  case  of  a  steadily  increasing  relaxation  of  the 
internal  rectus.  [But  not  a  few  cases  of  divergent  squint  are  due  to  an 
active  divergence-excess,  and  not  to  a  relaxation  of  the  internal  rectus.  • 
In  these,  particularly  when  the  squint  is  present  for  distance  only,  the 
internal  rectus  may  still  have  its  normal  vigor.    See  page  687. — D.] 

Treatment. — In  strabismus  convergens  non-operative  treatment 
is  first  to  be  tried  in  suitable  cases.  Such  treatment  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  with  the  removal  of  the  excessive  effort  of  accommodation, 
which  is  the  main  cause  of  the  inward  squint,  the  latter  itself  disappears, 
provided  that  it  is  not  already  too  deeply  implanted  for  eradication. 
We  begin  accordingly  by  paralyzing  the  accommodation  completely  by 
the  repeated  instillation  of  atropine,  and  then  determine  the  precise 
degree  of  hypermetropia  (the  total  hypermetropia,  §  146).  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  determination  we  order  convex  glasses  which  shall  com- 
pletely correct  the  hypermetropia,  and  which  the  patient  is  to  wear 
continuously  from  that  time  on.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  atro- 
pine abolishes  the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  convex  glasses  should  be 
selected  that  are  0.5-1.0  D  weaker  than  those  representing  the  hyper- 
metropia found  under  atropine;  otherwise  they  would  be  too  strong 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  when  the  tone  of  the  muscle  had  returned 
after  the  atropine  was  discontinued.  [Yet  in  most  cases,  especially 
the  young  children,  the  full  correction,  or  this  with  a  deduction  of  at 
most  0.25  D  is  readily  accepted,  and,  moreover,  unless  this  full  correc- 
tion is  prescribed  the  desired  result  often  is  not  attained. — D.]  If  the 
wearing  of  glasses  is  to  accomplish  its  object,  it  must  be  kept  up  rig- 
orously and  for  years;  and  even  after  the  squint  has  been  relieved,  the 
convex  glasses  must  be  worn  either  all  the  time  or  at  least  for  near  work, 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  lapse  into  a  squint  again.  Treatment 
with  glasses  must  be  reinforced  by  excluding  the  fixing  eye  from  vision 
several  times  every  day  for  from  one-half  to  one  hour  at  a  time,  doing 
this  in  small  children  by  bandaging  the  eye,  in  bigger  persons  by  means 
of  a  glass  which  has  a  black  plate  for  the  eye  which  does  not  squint  and 
the  correcting  glass  for  the  one  that  does.  The  squinting  eye  is  thus 
practiced  in  performing  fixation  once  more  and  by  this  means  also  is 
preserved  from  further  loss  of  visual  power.  [A  still  better  way  of  ef- 
fecting both  objects,  especially  in  small  children,  who  do  not  bear  hav- 
ing the  eyes  bandaged,  is  to  keep  the  non-squinting  eye  under  the 
influence  of  atropine  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  succession.  This  com- 
pels the  patient  to  fix  with  the  squinting  eye,  at  least  for  near.  This 
treatment  must  not  be  persisted  in  too  long,  as  it  forces  the  good  eye 
to  squint  and  if  long  continued  causes  progressive  deterioration  in  its 
vision.  Another  powerful  means  of  educating  the  eyes  and  abrogating 
squint  in  children  consists  in  systematic  exercises  with  the  stereoscope 
and  especially  with  the  amblyoscope  (see  Fig.  349). — D.] 
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Non-operative  treatment  is  successful  only  in  children,  not  in 
adults.  It  is  applicable  only  to  those  children  that  are  old  enough  to 
wear  glasses,  i.e.,  are  five  or  six  years  of  age"  and  who  have  besides 
an  appreciable  amount  of  hypermetropia  that  we  can  correct. 
Those  cases  promise  the  best  result,  in  which  the  squint  is  still  periodic, 
i.  e.,  in  which  the  squinting  eye  is  not  yet  finally  excluded  from  the  act 
of  binocular  vision.  In  cases  in  which  the  squint  has  already  become 
constant  it  often  happens  that  a  cure  is  not  obtained,  but  yet  an  im- 
provement at  least  is  secured,  since  the  amount  of  squint  is  diminished. 

Operative  treatment  is  indicated,  when  in  spite  of  constant  use  of 
glasses  no  further  diminution  in  the  squint  occurs.  Since  the  stra- 
bismus in  some  cases,  although  rarely,  disappears  of  itself  as  the  chil- 
dren become  older,  it  is  advisible  to  delay  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion until  the  child  has  passed  the  age  of  ten;  for,  if  we  should  periform 
early  tenotomy  in  a  case  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  well  spon- 
taneously, a  divergent  strabismus  would  subsequently  set  in.  [This 
transformation  of  a  convergent  into  a  divergent  squint  may  occur 
spontaneously.  As  a  sequel  of  a  squint  operation  it  is  comparatively 
rare;  if  it  does  occur,  it  can  in  almost  every  case  be  remedied  by  an 
advancement;  and,  since  the  earlier  an  operation  is  done  the  better 
chance  there  is  for  the  restoration  of  binocular  vision  and  the  retention 
of  good  sight  in  the  squinting  eye,  it  seems  unwise  to  wait  so  long  be- 
fore operating.  In  fact  as  soon  as  optical  treatment  and  fusion  train- 
ing have  proved  nugatory  in  any  case  after  thorough  trial  extending 
over  a  year  or  more,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  operate  at  any  age.  See 
also  pages  684  and  693.— D.] 

In  older  cases  of  squint,  as  soon  as  treatment  with  glasses  no  longer 
holds  any  prospect  of  success,  we  can  proceed  to  operate  at  once.  After 
the  operation  we  make  the  patient  wear  the  proper  glasses. 

The  operation  consists  in  an  advancement  of  the  external  rectus. 
In  the  lowest  degrees  of  squint  this  alone  is  sufficient.  In  a  squint  of 
higher  degree  the  advancement  must  be  done  in  both  eyes  or  must  be 
combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus.  (See  section  on  Opera- 
tions, Part  IV.) 

Divergent  strablstnus  can  be  cured  in  no  other  way  than  by  an 
operation."  Recent  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  is  still  periodic  hold 
out  the  best  chance  of  success.  In  divergent  squint  advancement  of 
the  internal  rectus  with  simultaneous  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus 
is  required,  and  the  operation  must  be  done  quite  freely — i.  e.,  a  pri- 
mary over-correction  must  be  secured — if  we  do  not  wish  to  get  a  recur- 
rence of  the  squint. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  cosmetic. 
The  visual  power  of  the  squinting  eye  is  not  influenced  by  the  opera- 

*•  [It  may,  however,  as  Worth  lias  shown,  be  applied  much  earlier,  glame»  beins  used  at  the  Mgeoi 
1  or  2,  an<l  fusi<jn  trainiiiK  w'ith  the  amblyoscope  at  between  3  and  4. — D.l 

'^  [The  translator,  liowever.  has  seen  an  almostt  complete  cure  effectea  b^  the  une-of  the  proper 
concave  Rla8!«eb  in  a  conHtant  unilateral  divergent  »quint  in  which  the  deviation  was  fully  5  mm. — u.] 
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tion,  and  even  the  restoration  of  binocular  vision  is  accomplished  in 
only  a  few  instances.  Nevertheless,  the  results  that  we  secure  by  the 
operation  are  not  to  be  undervalued.  A  man  with  squint  scarcely  ever 
complains  of  the  bad  sight  in  his  squinting  eye,  or  of  the  absence  of 
binocular  vision;  he  is  ordinarily  unaware  of  the  existence  of  either. 
He  only  desires  relief  from  his  disfigurement,  and  is  very  grateful  if 
this  is  accorded  him. 

The  laity  are  accustomed  to  attribute  strabismus  to  an  improper  placing  of  the 
cradle  with  relation  to  the  light,  or  to  the  fact  that  objects  placed  upon  one  side  of 
the  child  excite  his  attention  and  cause  him  to  look  to  that  side;  or,  very  frequently, 
the  cliild  is  charged  with  imitating  another  that  squints.  But  none  of  these  things 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  strabismus.  The  strabismus  which  is  so  frequently 
observed  in  quite  small  cliildren  (those  below  the  age  of  two)  is  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  such  children  have  not  yet  learned  perfectly  to  exert  the  precise  amount  of  con- 
vergence required  for  correct  binocular  vision.  This  variety  of  strabismus  disappears 
of  iti^lf  with  advancing  years.  Permanent  strabismus  convergens  develops  some- 
what later,  after  the  age  of  two,  and  its  true  cause  is  that  discovered  by  Bonders.  It 
depends,  as  has  been  set  forth  more  in  detail  above,  upon  the  connection  between 
accommodation  and  convergence.  In  what  way  this  leads  to  strabismus  is  very  beauti- 
fully demonstrated  by  the .  following  experiment  likewise  propounded  by  Bonders: 
We  cause  a  man  who  has  perfect  muscular  equilibrium  of  the  eyes  to  fix  his  gaze  upon 
an  object  near  by.  If,  now,  we  cover  one  of  the  eyes,  it  remains  fixed  in  the  correct 
position  behind  the  screen.  But  if  we  now  place  a  concave  glass  before  the  uncovered 
eye,  so  that  the  person  under  examination  is  compelled  to  accommodate  quite  strongly 
in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly,  the  covered  eye  at  once  turns  inward — that  is, 
an  artificial  convergent  strabismus  is  thus  produced,  owing  to  the  increased  effort 
of  accommodation. 

In  slrabwmus  alternans  both  eyes  oft€n  have  good  visual  acuity,  but  unequal 
refraction.  If,  for  instance,  one  eye  is  far-sighted  and  the  other  near-sighted,  the 
former  sees  clearly  at  a  distance,  the  other  near  by,  but  both  eyes  can  never  see  dis- 
tinctly at  tlie  same  time.  In  this  case  the  far-sighted  eye  would  perform  fixation  in 
looking  at  a  distance,  the  near-sighted  eye  when  looking  near  by,  and  in  either  event 
the  eye  not  used  would  scjuint;  the  image  in  this  eye  not  being  distinct,  its  suppres- 
sion is  readily  accomplished.  Alternating  strabismus  [of  this  sort]  is  usually  divergent. 
Another  kind  of  alternating  squint  is  found  exclusively  in  strabismus  convergens. 
It  consists  in  cacli  eye's  Ixnng  used  for  that  half  of  the  common  field  of  fixation  which 
is  on  the  op[x>site  side  from  it.  An  object  which  is  carried  from  the  patient's  left  to 
his  right  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  first  fixed  by  the  riglit  eye;  but  as  soon  as  the  object 
has  passed  to  tlie  right  of  the  middle  line,  the  left  eye,  by  a  movement  of  both  eyes 
back  to  the  left,  takes  up  tlie  work  of  following  the  object  the  rest  of  the  way.  Thus 
each  eye  avoids  the  necessity  of  making  a  strong  movement  of  abduction. 

[The  third  and  commonest  kind  of  alternating  scjuint  is  that  in  which  the  patient, 
sighting  an  ol)je(t  straiglit  ahead  of  him,  and  either  far  or  near,  fixes  with  either  eye 
inditfei-ently  and  sometimes  with  either  at  will.  In  this  case  the  two  eyes  are  usually, 
though  not  always,  ecpial  in  refraction  and  vision.  This  kind  of  alternation  occiu« 
both  in  convergent  and  in  divergent  strabismus,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  their  begin- 
ning very  many  eases  of  s(|uint  are  alternating. — I).]  Since  in  cases  of  alternating 
stra!)isinus  the  two  eyes  are  used  alternately,  the  sight  of  lx)th  remains  good. 

Witli  many  jx^rsons  it  happens  tliat  during  fixation  the  eyes  are  properly  placed, 
but,  wlien  tlioy  are  looking  aix)ut  without  thinking  of  anything  in  particular,  one 
of  the  eyes  s(|iiints  a  little  outward.  In  such  a  case  we  are  generally  deahng  with  myopes 
with  latent  divergence  [exophoria].  In  most  this  condition  remains  the  same  all  through 
life,  while  in  some  few  a  constant  divergent  squint  develops  from  it. 

Contrary  to  tlie  rule  that  short-sighted  persons  squint  outward,  strabismus  con- 
vergens is  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  myopia  of  a  high  degree.    This  is  distin- 
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gumhod  from  ordinary  strabismus  convergens  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  develop  in 
childhood,  but  in  the  later  years  of  life,  and  is  often  associated  with  troublesome  di- 
plopia. At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  but  slightly  mobile  eye  should 
1)0  unable  to  converge  for  a  far  point  so  near  as  such  eyes  possess,  and  in  this  case 
then»  is  also  a  rt^ktive  divergent  s(iuint  that  is  present  when  reading  is  performed 
without  ghiKses. 

ItitermittetU  should  not  be  confounded  with  periodic  strabismus.  While  the  latter 
takes  place  only  ujK)n  tlic  supervention  of  certain  definite  causes,  such  as  the  act  of 
fixing  near  objects,  the  former  makes  its  appearance  without  known  cause.  It  develops 
(juite  suddenly,  and  after  some  time  disappears  as  suddenly  again  and  returns  at  regu> 
lar  intervals  (e.  g.,  every  other  day).  Intermittent  strabismus  is  ordinarily  directed 
Inward  and  is  almost  exclusively  observed  in  children;  it  is  probably  referable  to 
purely  nervous  di.sturbances. 

Deviation  of  the  eyes  upward  or  downward  (strabismtis  sursumvergens  or  deorsum- 
vergeM*^),  ahhough  rare,  also  occurs.  Such  cases  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  stra- 
bismus convergt^ns  in  which  along  with  the  horizontal  deviation  there  is  also  one  in 
the  vortical  direction.  The  vertical  deviation  in  some  of  these  cases  is  about  equally 
great  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze  and  not  infrequently  disappears  when  the  strabismus 
in  roliovod  by  tenotomy  of  the  internus.  We  must  hence  conclude  that  this  vertical 
deviation  is  proliably  attributable  to  an  abnormal  insertion  of  the  internal  recti,  such 
tlrnt  in  contraction  of  the  latter  a  deflection  in  the  vertical  direction  is  produced  at 
the  same  time.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  upward  deviation  of  the 
aciuinting  eye,  which  deviation  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  gaze;  the  vertical 
deviation  bt^ng  greatest  when  the  patient  looks  toward  the  side  of  the  sound  eye,  so 
tlmt  the  st^uinting  eye  is  in  a  position  of  marked  adduction,  while  in  the  opposite 
position  of  the  gaze  tlie  vertical  deviation  disappears.  The  vertical  deviation  may  like- 
wise alter  when  the  head  is  tipped  toward  one  shoulder.^  These  cases  are  referable  to 
weaknoss  or  to  old  jiaral^'sis  [or  spasm]  of  an  elevator  or  depressor  (as  a  rule  of 
the  superior  oblique). 

The  itUt'jtums  of  strabismus  can  ordinarily  be  made  at  a  glance.  In  cases  where 
the  presenct»  of  a  defleiMion  is  doubtful,  the  test  given  on  page  662  serves  to  make 
tlio  diagnosis.  Strabianuia  is  present  according  to  this  test  if,  upon  covering  one  eye, 
the  other  makes  a  |)en*eptible  movement  of  redress  in  order  to  fix  the  object  that  is 
held  lH>fon*  it.    [St»o  also  fiasco  676.] 

Just  as  a  slight  stnibismiLs  may  remain  unnoticed,  so  also  it  can  happen  that  we 
may  Ivliovo  tlu\t  we  are  dealing  with  a  strabismus  when  none  exists.  An  apparent 
sir\ihis*ntiji  of  tliis  sort  is  most  frequently  sinmlated  in  the  following  way:  The  visual 
axis  wliich  joins  the  objei»t  of  fixation  to  the  fovea  centralis  does  not  in  most  eyes 
|iass  thr\)ugii  tho  ajvx  of  the  ci>niea,  but  the  latter  Ues  somewhat  to  the  outside,  or 
ran»ly  to  tho  inside  of  the  axis  *^  If.  then,  the  visual  axes  are  parallel  for  distant 
vision,  tho  i\»rnoal  apiivs  in  tlio  first  I'aso  an»  di\-ergent,  in  the  second  case  convergent. 
H  this  deviation  attains  a  pretty  higli  degree,  it  lieci^mcs  noticeable  and  simulates 
stnibistnus.  Hori\  ag:iin.  the  to^t  aU^x'e  mentioned  le:ids  to  the  correct  diagnosis; 
for  wIhmi  oav*h  o>v  is  ix^vonnl  alternately  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  e\-e  which  is  not  covered 
fvniaius  stoadfa^t  in  its  jxvsition.  and  hence  j^^rfomis  fixation  properly. 

Vision  ok  rvriiiNTs  wrrn  Strabismus, — Theno  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  begin- 
ning  Ol  >tr^h,s:nu<  then»  is  ./i;W<>;>i'<i  quite  as  much  a^s  there  is  in  paralysis  of  an  ocular 
nuv<.lo  But  >:niv  in  ivn>-en^MU  strabismus  the  development  of  squint  takes  |D4ace 
in  i'Jv.l.i*ivVvi.  wo  hoar  no*i\ing  aUnit  diplopia,  and  by  tlK*  time  that  the  children  ha>*e 
Ks>vno  v^lvi  or.v^vic^.  to  civo  a  tmstworthy  aiX\nmt.  they  liaw  already  learned  to  per- 
for.u  ovvlusiv^n       IV.on  d:iHopia  oaii  lor  tin»  nu>>t  j>art  Ix*  prvxlured  onhr  by  artificial 

,  Vv.\  %  <■■•  ,-A.  .:i>  s:  T  «■..  :  •  ::..>.  ::  a:  :h*  >ar.i<'  :.nj*  •.><rrv  N  raorp  cc  i«»?  lai«rmi  de\-iatioQ, 
in-     :"v     •.•.Ai>-^  A'Y   .  .:  "*:-:*,.£..:   vve^"  «lo*.  vrfT.  —  l"». 

'■  .*    .'  A".£  f   .^'.mw".  r  -e  TT-A.  A.r.  i  *,:>•  Äpi:«rYr.^  vir^rcr  or.<  ■•:  :r-<  «>-*  in  ihi«  case  ha»  b«<pn  vm- 
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means— e.  g.,  by  putting  colored  glasses  before  the  eye  or  by  the  use  of  prisms  through 
which  the  image  in  the  squinting  eye  is  brought  nearer  to  the  fovea  centralis.  But 
when  the  squint  does  not  develop  until  later  in  life,  as  is  only  exceptionally  the  case 
in  convergent  strabismus,  but  regularly  the  case  in  divergent  strabismus,  diplopia  is 
then  one  of  the  regular  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is  so  disagreeable  as  to  furnish  the 
main  reason  for  the  patient's  visit  to  the  physician. 

While  ordinarily  no  diplopia  exists  in  old  cases  of  strabismus,  it  is  just  in  these 
cases  that  it  is  very  apt  to  nmke  its  appearance  after  tenotomy.  This  is  accounted 
for  as  follows:  The  process  of  exclusion  affects  not  only  the  sfjuinting  eye,  but  also 
in  part  the  one  that  does  not  squint.  In  the  squinting  eye,  as  long  as  the  eye  was 
squinting  inward,  the  image  of  the  object  tliat  the  other  eye  is  gazing  at  falls  upon 
the  portions  of  the  retina  situated  to  the  irmer  side  of  the  fovea  (Fig.  .'i07).  Tliis  region 
of  the  retina  liad  accordingly  accustomed  itself  to  abstract  its  attention  from  the  im- 
pressions received.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case  with  the  fovea  of  this  eye,  which  does 
perceive  the  images  falling  upon  it;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  these  latter  images  are 
excluded  by  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  retina  (lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
fovea)  in  the  sound  eye.  This  condition  of  things  we  call  regional  exclusion.  If,  now, 
after  tenotomy  the  eyes  stand  nearly  or  quite  in  the  proper  position,  the  image  of  the 
object  of  fi.xation  falls  in  both  eyes  upon  the  fovea  dr  its  vicinity — that  is,  upon  por- 
tions of  the  retina  which  have  not  been  exercised  in  the  act  of  exclusion.  Hence,  the 
patient  complains  of  diplopia.  In  this  case  the  diplopia  frequently  does  not  correspond 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes.  There  may,  for  instance,  still  be  a  slight  degree 
of  pathological  convergence,  and  yet  the  double  images  may  be  crossed,  as  if  the  visual 
lines  of  the  two  eyes  were  divergent  {paradoxical  double  images).  The  explanation 
for  this  plienomenon  is  that  the  squinting  eye  lias  gradually  learned  to  project  its  images 
exteriorly  in  accordance  with  its  own  faulty  position.  Just  as  in  the  sound  eye  the 
starting  point  for  orientation  is  the  fovea,  in  the  squinting  eye  the  starting  point  is  that 
part  of  the  retina,  lying  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  fovea,  upon  which  fall  the  images  of 
the  objects  that  the  sound  eye  gazes  at  directly  ;  i.  e.,  it  is  the  spot  which,  when  the 
eye  was  in  a  squinting  position  was  identical  with  the  fovea  of  the  other  eye.  If,  then, 
the  squinting  eye  is  suddenly  brought  back  to  the  correct  position,  this  portion  of  it» 
retina,  that  was  thus  formerly  identical  with  the  fovea  of  the  other  eye,  is  carried  still 
further  inward,  as  in  other  cases  the  actual  fovea  is  carried  in  divergence  of  the  eyes, 
and  now  the  eye  projects  erroneously,  just  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  paralysis  (page  61^9). 
[This  explanation  does  not  hold  for  all  cases  of  this  sort. — D.]  The  diplopia  fol- 
lowing a  squint  operation  as  a  general  thing  soon  disappears;  but  in  very  rare 
cases  it  obstinately  persists  and  becomes  extremely  troublesome  and  annoying  to 
the  patient. 

If  a  man  with  squint  does  see  with  both  eyes,  he  is  still  like  a  man  with  one  eye 
in  this  respect,  tliat  like  him  he  has  no  perception  of  depth  and  no  stereoscopic  vision. 
[To  tliis  rule  there  are  many  exceptions. — D.]  Those  who  squint  do  not  notice  this 
defect  themselves,  because  they  have  learned  by  practice  to  form  from  attendant  cir- 
cumstances conclusions  with  regard  to  dimensions  of  depth,  even  though  they  do  not 
appreciate  them  directly,  and  hence,  so  far  as  the  perception  of  depth  is  concerned, 
are  not  inferior  to  persons  who  have  binocular  vision.  To  show  that,  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  equality,  the  perception  of  depth  in  those  who  squint  is  inferior  to  that  of 
people  with  binocular  vision,  requires  pretty  accurate  tests,  such  as  examination  with 
the  stereoscope  or  by  means  of  Bering's  test  with  falling  bodies  (see  page  G34).  More- 
over, the  vision  of  those  who  squint  is  distinguished  from  that  of  one-eyed  people  by 
the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  i^ision.  The  field  of  vision  of  one-eyed  persons  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  field  of  binocular  vision  is  limited  toward  the  nasal  side.  In 
default  of  tlie  right  eye,  for  example,  the  field  of  vision  represented  in  Fig.  272  would 
be  minus  the  shaded  portion,  K,  upon  the  right  side.  But  this  would  not  Ix)  the  case 
with  one  who  squints  with  his  right  eye.  The  exclusion  of  the  right  eye  from  the  visual 
act  is  done  only  for  the  .sake  of  avoiding  diplopia,  and  hence  is  Uniited  to  those  objects 
which  throw  tlieir  image  in  botli  eyes  at  once — that  is,  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
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portion  of  the  visual  field  common  to  both  eyes  (the  portion  left  white  in  Fig.  272). 
The  case  is  otherwise  when  the  object  passes  into  the  temporal  portion  of  the  visual 
field  of  the  squinting  eye  (into  the  right  shaded  portion  in  Fig.  272),  where  it  can  no 
longer  be  seen  by  the  other  eye  because  it  is  hidden  from  it  by  the  nose.  Then  the 
image  of  the  object  is  not  suppressed  by  the  squinting  eye.  Hence,  the  field  of  bin- 
ocular vision  of  a  man  with  squint  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  a  normal  man.'^ 

The  temporally  situated  portion  of  the  visual 
fi  field,  for  which  there  is  no  suppression  of  the  images, 

corresponds  to  the  innermost  portions  of  the  retina 
of  the  squinting  eye.  This,  therefore,  remains  in 
constant  practice  and  retains  a  relatively  good  visual 
power,  while  the  visual  power  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  retina  keeps  falling  ofiF  more  and  more  all  the 
time.  Hence,  in  old  cases  of  squint,  we  find  that  on 
covering  the  healthy  eye  the  squinting  eye  no  longer 
performs  fixation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes 
turned  even  more  strongly  inward,  so  as  to  direct 
toward  the  object  the  innermost  section  of  the 
retina  with  which  the  best  vision,  relatively  speak- 
ing, is  obtained. 

Measurement  of  the  strabismic  deviation  in  the 
way  given  on  page  662  is  possible  only  in  case  the 
squinting  eye  still  makes  the  proper  adjustment  for 
fixation  when  the  other  eye  is  covered.  If  tliis  is 
not  the  case,  we  must  proceed  by  determining  the 
distance,  r,  m„  in  the  healthy  eye  (L,  Fig.  345  A)  and 
the  distance,  c  »,  in  the  squinting  eye  (Ä)  when  the 
gaze  is  directed  straight  forward.  The  difference 
between  the  two  gives  the  linear  measurement  of 
the  strabismic  deviation.  This  deviation  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  angular  quantity,  namely,  the  angle 
(Fig.  307)  included  between  the  visual  axis,  g,  and 
the  line  of  direction,  o  6,  drawn  from  the  object  to 
the  retina  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  The 
linear  measure  of  the  strabismic  deflection  can  give 
only  an  approximate  idea  of  this  angle  (1  mm.  corre- 
sponding to  about  5°  of  arc),  because  it  depends  not 
only  on  the  degree  of  sc^uint  but  also  on  the  length 
of  the  radius,  i.  e.,  on  the  distance  between  tlie  sur- 
faw  of  the  eye  and  its  center  of  rotation.  The 
linear  measure,  accordingly,  N'aries  with  the  sire  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  hence  more  accurate  to  measure 
the  strabismic  angle  directly.  This  is  done  with 
the  aid  of  the  periiiieter.  Tlie  head  of  the  squint- 
ing patient  is  placeil  on  the  chin  rest  of  the  peri- 
nuMor  in  suoli  a  way  that  tlio  squinting  ej^e,  A.  tx'cupit^s  tlio  center  of  the  perimetric  arc 
/*/*.  which  is  s<M  horizontal  (Fig.  346^.  Then  the  ^x\tient  is  told  to  ^  with  the  non- 
$i)uintini;  ovo.  li.  Wking  out  over  the  jierimeter  an\  a  distant  object,  G,  which  lies  in  the 
pn^oiupition  of  iIh^  axis  of  the  perimeter.  If  the  otlior  ej-e,  L,  were  correctly  placed, 
it:?  visual  lino  wouKl  noi-essarily  gv»  also  to  G.  jxissine  through  the  zero  point.  #>.  of  the 
ivrimotor  an*.  Hut  if  it  s«juints.  its  visiwl  lino  aotx^nling  as  tlie  case  is  one  of  internal 
or  oxtonud  sTrabismus.  will  go  to  one  side  or  to  the  othor  of  the  zero  point.  To  meas- 
ure the  amount  k>\  \\\\<  defloi^tion,  we  use  the  imago  retloctcii  on  tlie  cornea.    We  carry 


Fn;.  340».— Mkvsvkimknt  of  Stkabi.*- 

Mlr  .\Nt:i.K  WITH  A  pKKIMirrKK. 
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a  lighted  taper,  K^  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  perimeter  arc,  from  center  to  periph- 
ery and  on  the  side  toward  which  the  squinting  eye  is  deviated.  At  the  same  time 
keeping  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  perimeter  arc,  we  follow  the  light  with  oiu*  own 
eye,  A^  until,  looking  just  over  the  tip  of  the  flame,  we  see  the  reflected  image  of  the 
light  in  the  center  of  the  pupil.  Then  these  two  [i.  e.,  the  image  and  the  center  of  the 
pupil]  and  also  the  light  itself  and  the  physician's  eye,  all  lie  in  the  same  straight  line, 
which  is  the  visual  line  of  the  squinting  eye.  The  point  on  the  graduated  perimetric 
arc  at  which  the  candle  stands  at  this  moment  gives  the  size  of  the  strabismic  angle 
directly.  (In  measuring  in  this  way  it  is  assumed  that  the  visual  line  of  the  eye  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  pupil,  which  is  not  quite  accurate,  so  that  in  this  there  is 
found  a  slight  source  of  error.)  [A  better  way  is  to  measure  the  strabismic  deflection 
with  the  screen  (see  page  676),  as  in  this  way  we  can  measure  its  amount  both  for  distance 
and  for  near,  can  measure  both  primary  and  secondary  deviation,  and  can  measure  a 
vertical  and  lateral  deviation  at  the  same  time. — D.] 

By  means  of  a  linear  measurement  or  measiire- 
ment  with  the  perimeter  (see  Field  of  Fixation, 
page  628)  we  can  also  measure  the  lateral  excursions 
of  the  squinting  eye.  The  following  is  the  result 
thus  obtained  in  convergent  strabismus:  The  ad- 
duction of  the  eyeball  is  increased;  the  cornea  can 
be  carried  so  far  inward  that  its  center  gets  to  lie 
at  or  inside  of  the  punctum-line,  i.  e.,  the  line  con- 
necting the  upper  and  lower  pimcta.  On  the  other 
hand,  abduction  is  diminished,  but,  in  case  the 
squint  has  not  already  lasted  too  long,  not  more 
than  the  increase  in  adduction  amoimts  to.  The 
total  side-to-eide  excursion  range  has  therefore 
remained  the  same,  but  the  range  in  its  entirety  has 
been  displaced  somewhat  inward.  In  old  and  ex- 
treme cases  of  inward  squint  this  relation  changes, 
the  abduction  being  reduced  still  lower  without 
being  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  adduction,  so  that  the  total  excursion  range 
is  diminished.  The  inward  displacement  of  the  lat- 
eral excursion  range  is  always  present  in  both  eyes, 

although  it  attains  a  higher  degree  in  the  eye  that  squints.  This  fact  is  explained  as 
follows:  Owing  to  the  increased  demands  made  upon  the  accommodation,  an  excessive 
impulse  is  set  free  for  the  production  of  convergence.  As  convergence  is  an  associated 
movement  of  both  intemi,  this  impulse  affects  both  at  once,  so  that,  owing  to  their 
excessive  contraction,  the  visual  axes  would  cross  in  front  of  the  object;  but  as  the 
patient  then  would  fail  to  have  direct  vision  of  the  object  with  either  eye,  he  turns  his 
head  a  little  to  one  side,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  347,  where  the  base  line,  6  6,  drawn  through 
the  two  nodal  point«  is  represented  as  being  oblique  to  the  median  line.  He  thus  gets 
the  object  into  the  line  of  vision,  g,  of  one  (and  that  the  better)  eye  (L),  while  the  Hne 
of  vision,  g^^  of  the  other  eye  shoots  off  so  much  the  farther  from  the  object.  Thus  the 
patient  secures  fixation  with  one  eye  at  all  events,  although  both  intemi  are  still 
strongly  contracted.  It  is  owing  to  the  last-named  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  power 
of  adduction  develops  in  the  course  of  time  in  lx)th  eyes.  By  this  fact,  too,  is 
explained  the  oblique  position  of  the  head  in  those  affected  with  convergent  strabis- 
mus— such  persons  carrying  the  head  turned  toward  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye  (Arlt). 
[For  a  different  explanation  see  page  689  and  Fig.  350.] 

In  divergent  strabismus  the  region  of  lateral  excursion  movements  of  the  eye 
is  displaced  outward.  The  power  of  moving  outward  has  increased,  that  of  moving 
inward  has  diminished.  Since  the  latter  diminution  is  much  greater  than  the  former 
increase,  the  total  capacity  of  the  eye  for  making  excursion  movements  is  always 
considerably  decreased. 
43 


Fig.  347. — Oblique  Attitüde  of  th* 
Head  in  a  Pebson  Affected  with 
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A  knowledge  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  squinting  eye  for  making  lateral  ex- 
cursion movements  is  indispensable  as  a  guide  in  selecting  the  method  of  operation  and 
in  predicting  the  result  that  may  be  expected.  In  convergent  strabismus  section 
of  the  intemi  has  the  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  power  with  which  the  extemus 
can  draw  the  eye  over  to  its  own  side  after  the  operation.  But  the  measure  for  the 
working  capacity  of  the  extemus  is  the  degree  to  which  the  eye  can  be  abducted.  If 
the  abduction  is  greatly  diminished,  simple  tenotomy  of  the  internus  will  afTord  very 
little  result,  and  it  must  hence  be  combined  with  advancement  of  the  extemus.  If 
the  adduction  proves  not  to  be  increased  above  the  normal,  it  would  be  impaired  too 
much  by  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  and  we  must  then  abstain  from  doing  tenotomy 
and  try  to  secure  the  correction  of  the  squinting  position  by  simple  advancement  of 
the  externus.  In  divergent  strabismus  owing  to  the  very  great  diminution  in  the 
power  of  adduction,  advancement  of  the  internus  is  almost  always  required,  in  addi- 
tion to  tenotomy  of  the  extemus. 


[APPENDIX. 

Heterophoria  and  Squint. 

128  A.  Kinds  of  Deviation. — Normally    a    person    looking    with 

both  eyes  fixates  the  same  object  with  both.    If  he  does  so  under  all 

conditions — even,  for  example,  when  one  eye  is  covered — he  is  said  to 

have  orthophoria.    This  is  the  ideal  or  natural  condition. 

Opposed  to  orthophoria  are — 

(A)  Heterophoria.     Both  eyes  fixate  the  same  object  when  both  are  uncovered,  but 

each  eye  will  deviate,  as  soon  as  it  is  covered. 

(B)  Squint  {strabismus^  heterotropia) .    Only  one  eye  fixates  at  a  time,  the  other  devi- 

ating even  when  both  eyes  are  open. 
Deviations  are  also  named  according  to  the  direction  of  the  deviating  eye.    Thus  : 
Heterophoria. — Both  eyes  fix  when  both  are  uncovered,  but  behind  screen — 

Either  eye  turns  in Esophoria 

Either  eye  turns  out Exophoria 

R.  eye  turns  up  and  L.  down  " R.  hyperphoria 

L.  eye  turns  up  and  R.  down  ^ L.  hyperphoria 

Squint. — ^When  both  eyes  are  imcovered  one  fixes  and  the  other  turns — 

In Esotropia  (convergent  squint,  strabismus  convergens),  R.  or  L.** 

Out.  ..  .Exotropia  (divergent  squint,  strabismus  divergens),  R.  or  L.* 
Up  .  ..  . Hypertropia (upward squint, strabismus 8ursumvergens),R.orL." 
Down.  .Hypotropia    (downward    squint,  strabismus    deorsum vergens) , 
R.  or  L." 

Behind  screen — 

Either  eye  deviates  in Esotropia  (R.  or  L.)" 

Either  eye  deviates  out Exotropia  (R.  or  L.)" 

R.  eye  turns  up  and  L.  eye  down  •*.  . .  .R.  hypertropia  or  L.  hypotropia" 
L.  eye  turns  up  and  R.  eye  down**.  . .  .L.  hypertropia  or  R.  hypotropia" 

Types  of  Deviations: — We  distinguish  the  following  types — 
.1.  N on-comitant   deviations,   or   those   which   increase   in   amount 
when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  some  definite  direction  of  the  gaze  and 
particularly  when  they  are  carried  to  the  right  or  left. 

"  In  some  anomalous  caso?  instead  of  one  eye's  going  up  and  the  other  goins  down,  when  acreeoed, 
each  eye  goes  up  or  each  down. 

*'  .According  to  the  eye  which  habitually  fixes. 

'*  In  some  \cry  rare  cases  each  eye  goes  up  or  each  down  behind  the  i 
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B.  Comitant  deviations,  which  do  not  increase  in  amount  as  the 
eyes  are  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other.     These  include — 

1.  Periodic  deviations,  which  increase  as  the  eyes  converge  or 
diverge,  thus  being  greater  for  near  than  for  far  distance  or  vice  versa. 

2.  Continuous  deviations,  which  are  the  same  in  amount  for  distance 
and  near. 

Etiological  Classification  of  Deviation : — A  deviation  of  the  eyes 
may  be  caused  by — 

A.  An  anomaly  of  structure,  insertion,  or  innervation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ocular  muscles  (muscular  paralysis  and  spasm,  using  these 
terms  in  their  widest  sense). 

B.  Anomalies  of  the  co-ordinate  movements  of  the  eyes  (the  muscles 
per  se  being  normal).    These  include — 

1.  Anomalies  of  convergence  and  divergence,  either  in  the  sense  of 
excess  or  insufficiency. 

2.  Anomalies  of  parallel  movements  comprising  conjugate  paralysis 
and  spasm  (see  §  129  A)  and  nystagmus  (see  §  129  and  §  129  B). 

128  B.— Tests: — Our  main  tests  and  what  they  show  us  are  as 
follows : 

/.  Tests  of  monocular  fixation,  showing  whether  each  eye  by  itself 
can  perform  fixation. — (1)  Fixation  test. 

//.  Tests  of  binocular  fixation  showing  whether  the  eyes  always 
or  usually  perform  binocular  fixation  or  whether  one  deviates. — (2) 
Screen  tests. 

///.  Tests  of  binocxdar  vision,  showing  whether  the  patient  has  or 
has  not  simultaneous  vision  with  the  two  eyes,  and,  if  he  has,  whether 
he  has  binocular  single  vision,  or  else  either  diplopia  or  a  tendency  to 
diplopia,  and  how  much  tendency  he  has  to  fuse  the  double  images. — 
Comprise  mainly  (3)  parallax  test,  (4)  red  glass,  (5)  Maddox  rod,  (6) 
phorometer,  (7)  bar  reading,  (8)  stereoscope  and  amblyoscope. 

IV.  Tests  of  monocular  movement,  showing  whether  each  eye  by  itself 
can  move  freely  in  all  directions. — (9)  Determination  of  field  of  fixation. 

V.  Tests  of  the  co-ordinate  movements  of  the  two  eyes  and,  particu- 
larly, of  : 

(a)  Parallel  movements. — Determination  of  (10)  the  field  of  binoc- 
ular fixation  and  (11)  the  field  of  binocular  single  vision. 

(b)  Movements  of  convergence. — Shown  by  the  relation  between 
the  deviation  for  distance  and  that  for  near  as  measured  by  the  tests 
given  under  //  and  ///;  also  by  (12)  the  prism-convergence  and  (13) 
the  convergence  near-jx)int. 

(c)  Movements  of  divergence. — Shown  by  the  relation  between 
the  deviation  for  distance  and  that  for  near  as  measured  by  the  tests 
given  under  //  and  ///  and  also  by  (14)  the  prism-divergence. 

The  best  test  object  is  either  a  small  flame  on  a  dead-black  back- 
ground or  a  black  spot  on  a  large  white  surface.  The  spot  should  be 
3  mm.  wide  for  the  distance  tests  and  1  mm.  wide  for  the  near  tests. 
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In  many  of  our  tests  we  measure  the  deviation  by  correcting  it 
with  prisms.  In  so  doing  the  apex  of  the  prism  is  always  placed  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  eye  deviates,  i.  e.,  toward  the  temple  in  exophoria 
or  divergent  squint,  toward  the  nose  in  esophoria  or  convergent  squint, 
up  before  the  right  eye  or  down  before  the  left  in  right  hyperphoria, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  left  hyperphoria. 

The  tests  are  made  thus: 

1.  Fixation  Test. — We  make  the  patient  cover  one  eye  and  then 
direct  his  other  eye  sharply  at  some  well  defined  object,  like  a  pencil 
or  a  light,  held  straight  in  front  of  him.  Inspection  then  will  show, 
whether  his  fixation  is  central  or  eccentric,  or  whether,  as  in  cases  of  a 
high  grade  amblyopia,  he  cannot  fix  at  all. 

2.  Screen  Tests. — The  patient  is  directed  to  look  sharply  at  the 
test  object,  and  then  a  card  is  placed  before  the  right  eye  and  passed 
quickly  to  and  fro  from  one  eye  to  the  other. 

If  there  is  orthophoria,  neither  eye  will  deviate  when  covered,  and 
each  consequently  will  remain  steady  when  the  screen  is  removed.  If, 
however,  there  is  squint  or  heterophoria  of  more  than  a  degree  or  two, 
each  eye  when  covered  will  deviate,  and  when  uncovered  will  turn  back 
into  the  fixing  position.  Thus,  if  there  is  either  an  esophoria  or  con- 
vergent squint  each  eye  in  turn  will  deviate  in  or  towards  the  nose 
when  covered,  and  will  swing  out  again  when  uncovered. 

The  amount  of  the  deviation  is  measured  by  placing  a  prism  before 
the  eye  (apex  in  for  esophoria  and  convergent  squint,  apex  out  for 
exophoria  and  divergent  squint,  apex  up  or  down  for  hyperphoria),  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  prism  until  the  screen-deviation  is  first 
abolished  and  then  converted  into  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  first  prism  that  causes  this  over-correction,  less  2^,  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  the  deviation. 

In  paralysis,  the  prism  which  abolishes  the  movement  when  placed 
before  the  paretic  eye,  measures  the  primary  deviation;  that  which 
abolishes  the  movement  when  placed  before  the  sound  eye  measures 
the  secondary  deviation. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  a  deviation  is  present  and  how  much 
it  is,  we  next  inquire  if  it  is  a  squint  or  a  heterophoria. 

To  determine  this,  we  make  the  patient  look  fixedly  at  the  test- 
object  with  both  eyes  open,  and  then  alternately  cover  and  uncover  one 
eye. — say  the  right, — leaving  the  other  all  the  time  uncovered  (method 
of  binocular  uncovering).  By  thus  covering  the  right  eye  we  compel  the 
left  eye  to  fix,  if  it  is  not  already  doing  so.  and  we  allow  the  right  eye  to 
deviate,  if  it  has  any  tendency  to  do  so  or  if  it  is  not  already  deviating. 

In  this  case  three  conditions  may  obtain: 

(a)  There  may  be  heterophoria.  In  this  event  the  left  eye  which 
is  fixing  already  will  continue  fixing  when  the  right  eye  is  covered, 
and  the  latter  which  was  fixing  before  being  covered  will  now  deviate. 
Then,  when  the  cover  is  taken  off  again,  the  right  eye  vdl\  swing  back 
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into  place  and  the  left  will  still  remain  fixing, — i.  e.,  both  on  applying 
and  removing  the  screen,  but  one  eye  will  move,  and  that  the  one  that 
is  being  covered. 

(jb)  There  may  be  a  squint  of  the  right  eye.  In  this  case  the  left 
eye  which  was  fixing  before  the  right  was  covered  will  continue  fixing 
afterward,  and  the  right  eye  which  was  deviating  before  it  was  cov- 
ered will  remain  deviating  afterwards.  Then  when  the  right  eye  is 
imcovered  again,  the  left  eye  will  still  remain  fixing  (because  it  is  the 
eye  that  habitually  fixes)  and  the  right  will  still  remain  deviating  (be- 
cause it  is  the  eye  that  habitually  deviates).  That  is,  both  on  covering 
and  uncovering,  neither  eye  moves,  provided  the  cover  is  put  over  the 
squinting  eye. 

(c)  There  may  be  a  squint  of  the  left  eye.  Then  the  left  eye,  which 
was  deviating  before  the  right  eye  was  covered,  will  now  have  to  move 
into  place  in  order  to  fix.  As  it  moves  into  place,  the  right  eye,  which 
is  behind  the  screen,  will  move  out  of  place.  Then,  when  the  screen  is 
removed,  the  right  eye,  which  has  thus  become  deviated,  will  move  back 
into  the  fixing  position,  since  it  is  the  right  eye  which  ordinarily  fixes 
when  both  eyes  are  open,  and  the  left  eye  will  move  out  of  the  fixing 
position  and  back  to  its  ordinary  position  of  deviation.  That  is  both 
on  covering  and  uncovering,  both  eyes  will  move,  provided  in  the  case 
of  a  squint  the  screen  is  put  before  the  fixing  eye. 

If  repeated  applications  of  the  test  show  that  sometimes  the  right 
eye  squints,  sometimes  the  left,  then  we  are  evidently  dealing  with 
an  alternating  strabismus. 

3.  Parallax  Test. — As  we  are  passing  the  card  from  eye  to  eye  in 
making  the  screen  test,  we  ask  the  patient  whether  the  object  he  is 
looking  at  seems  to  move  or  not.  If  it  does,  it  means  that  he  actually 
sees  the  object  double,  only  instead  of  seeing  the  two  images  simultane- 
ously he  sees  one  after  the  other.  Thus,  if  on  uncovering  the  right  eye 
the  object  seems  to  move  to  the  right  it  means  that  the  right-eye  image 
is  to  the  right  of  the  left, — i.  e.,  he  has  homonymous  diplopia  (esophoria). 
If,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  object  had  seemed  to  move  to  the  left 
he  would  really  have  crossed  diplopia  (exophoria).  If  it  had  moved 
down  he  would  have  had  a  right  hyperphoria;  if  up,  a  left  hyperphoria. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  patient  is  actually  fixing  the  object  and 
not  looking  beyond  it,  so  that  he  sees  it  projected  against  a  background 
more  remote,  the  test  object  should  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the  objects 
immediately  surrounding  it. 

The  amount  of  the  parallax  is  measured  accurately  by  the  prism 
which,  placed  before  the  eyes,  will  cause  its  abolition.  Thus,  an  ho- 
monymous parallax  which  is  completely  abolished  by  a  prism  of  15° 
base  out,  indicates  an  esophoria  of  15°,  etc. 

4.  Red  Glass. — If  there  is  much  tendency  to  diplopia  the  mere  in- 
terposition of  a  red  glass  before  one  eye  will  evoke  it.  In  this  case  the 
test  object  should  be  a  light,  of  which,  then,  two  images  will  be  seen — 
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one  red,  the  other  white.  This  proves  that  the  patient  has  binocular 
vision  with  diplopia.  If,  with  the  red  glass  before  one  eye,  the  patient 
sees  a  single  light  which  is  white  tinged  with  red,  he  surely  has  no  diplo- 
pia, and  ha^  binocular  single  vision.  If  he  sees  a  single  light  which  is 
pure  white  or  pure  red  he  is  suppressing  the  image  in  one  eye  (see  page 
663).      In  this  case  he  has  no  diplopia  and  has  only  monocular  vision. 

The  amount  of  deflection,  and  hence  the  amount  of  deviation,  may 
be  determined  either  by  ascertaining  the  linear  distance  between  the 
double  images  (allowance  being  made  for  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  patient),  or  by  finding  out  what  prism  will  be  required  to  over- 
come the  diplopia. 

5.  Maddox  Rod. — The  Maddox  rod  consists  of  one  or  more  little 
cylinders  of  glass  set  in  a  frame.     (See  Fig.  344.)     If  the  instrument 


[Fio.  348. — Stbvkns's  Phoroiieter. — D.) 


is  held  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  placed  before  the  right  eye,  the  patient, 
looking  at  the  light,  will  see  with  this  eye  the  light  transformed  into  a 
luminous  vertical  streak.  If  he  has  neither  esophoria  nor  exophoria 
this  streak  will  appear  to  run  through  the  flame  which  in  its  unaltered 
form  he  sees  with  the  left  eye.  If  he  has  esophoria  it  will  appear  to  the 
right  of  the  flame;  if  he  has  exophoria,  to  the  left  of  it. 

To  ascertain  whether  hyi)erphoria  is  present  or  not,  the  rod  is 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  position  shown  in  the  cut  and  again  placed 
before  the  right  eye.  If  the  patient,  has  no  hyperphoria,  he  will  see 
a  horizontal  line  bisecting  the  light.  If,  however,  he  has  right  hyper- 
phoria the  horizontal  line  will  appear  below  the  light,  and  if  he  has  left 
hyperphoria  the  line  will  appear  above  the  light. 

The  amount  of  deviation  may  be  measured  by  the  linear  distance 
of  the  streak  from  the  light  or  by  the  amount  of  prism  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  the  streak  coincide  with  the  light. 

The  Maddox  rod  can  also  l)e  used  to  indicate  whether  there  is  any 
torsion  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  any  tilting  of  its  vertical  meridian  to  the  right 
or  left.     If  there  is,  the  streak  of  light  will  appear  tilted  when  the  rod 
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is  set  directly  vertical,  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
rod  has  to  be  rotated  in  order  to  make  the  line  of  light  appear  vertical, 
will  indicate  the  amount  of  the  torsion. 

6.  Fharometer. — The  phorometer  (Fig.  348)  consists  essentially  of 
two  6°  prisms,  geared  so  that  they  can  be  rotated  simultaneously  but  in " 
opposite  directions.  The  prisms  are  first  set  so  that  their  bases  both 
look  inward;  the  patient  then  looking  through  the  prisms  will  see  two 
images  of  the  test  object,  that  of  the  right  eye  being  on  the  right  side. 
If  he  has  no  hyperphoria  the  images  will  be  on  the  same  level.  If  he 
has  right  hyperphoria  the  right  image  will  be  lower;  if  he  has  left  hyper- 
phoria it  will  be  higher.  In  case  the  images  are  not  on  a  level  the  prisms 
are  rotated  until  they  are;  then  the  amount  of  hyperphoria  can  be  read 
off  from  the  index. 

To  measure  for  lateral  deviations  the  prisms  are  rotated  until  the 
right  hand  one  points  down,  the  left  up.  Then,  if  there  is  no  esophoria 
or  exophoria,  the  images  will  appear  directly  over  each  other.  If, 
however,  there  is  esophoria  the  upper  image  will  appear  on  the  left; 
if  there  is  exophoria  it  will  appear  on  the  right.  In  either  of  the  latter 
events  the  prisms  are  rotated  until  the  images  do  stand  over  each  other, 
when  the  amount  of  the  esophoria  or  exophoria,  as  the  case  may  be,  can 
be  read  off  from  the  index. 

7.  Bar-reading. — If  the  patient  is  directed  to  read  and  holds  a 
pencil  some  three  inches  in  front  of  the  page,  between  it  and  his  eyes, 
he  will  still,  if  he  has  binocular  vision,  be  able  to  read  every  word,  be- 
cause the  letters  that  are  hidden  from  the  left  eye  will  be  seen  by  the 
right,  and  vice  versa.  If  he  has  no  binocular  vision,  the  pencil  ob- 
viously will  cut  out  part  of  what  he  is  reading.  Hence,  this  simple  test 
enables  us  to  tell  whether  he  is  using  one  or  both  eyes  (see  page  634). 

8.  Stereoscope  and  Amblyoscope. — A  patient  who  has  binocular 
vision  will  be  able  to  see  two  dissimilar  images  placed  in  the  stereoscope 
and  to  fuse  them  into  a  single  image.  This,  is  impossible  for  one  who 
has  only  monocular  vision.  Different  forms  of  stereoscope  have  been 
devised,  both  for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  binocular 
vision  and  also  for  training  binoctflar  vision  and  the  fusion  faculty. 
The  same  object  is  accomplished  with  the  amblyoscope  (Fig.  349). 

9.  Field  of  Fixation. — This  is  determined  with  the  tropometer 
or  perimeter.     (See  page  626  and  Fig.  315.) 

10.  Field  of  Binocular  Fixation. — We  make  the  two  eyes  follow 
an  object  which  is  carried  successively  right,  left,  up  and  right,  up  and 
left,  down  and  right,  and  down  and  left,  and  note  whether  either  eye  lags 
behind  the  other  anywhere.  If  so,  it  argues  an  insufficiency  of  the  cor- 
responding muscle.  Thus  if  the  left  eye  drops  below  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  up  and  to  the  left,  we  infer  a  weakness  of  the  left-hand  eleva- 
tor (i.  e..  the  superior  rectus)  of  this  eye.  If  it  had  lagged  in  looking  up 
and  to  the  right,  we  should  have  inferred  a  weakness  of  its  right-hand 
elevator  (inferior  oblique). 
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The  same  inference  is  made  when  there  is  a  scre<?n -deviation  which 
increaijes  fag^t  when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  a  special  direction.  Thus 
deviation  out  behind  the  screen  which  increases  fast  to  the  right,  means 
an  insufficiency  of  the  left  internus. 

IL  Field  of  Binocular  Single  Vision. — We  place  a  red  glass  he- 
fore  one  of  the  patient *s  eyes  and  stand  three  feet  in  front  of  him  with  a 
light,  which  we  pass  to  the  right,  to  the  left»  up  and  to  the  right,  up  and 
to  the  left,  down  and  to  the  right,  and  down  and  to  the  left.  We  direct 
him  to  follow  the  light  with  his  eyes  without  moving  Ms  head,  aad  if 


[Fia.  M9. — Woäth's  Ambltoscofe,  MoDtriED  or  BLAcm. 


The  HJQblycisQop«  cariRifitit  nf  twi:i  tubes,  bent,  flnd  joined  so  &i  to  Admit  of  beinjt  etrnwrKBtl  srud 
diverged  tliniugh  a  coimiderable  au^Le.  In  th«  ülack  natHlificatu»»  liere  jthown^  one  of  I  he  liib<^  fmn 
■Im»  be  raised  or  lowered,  kq  Brranjcfitoent  ndviiatajieotLB  wtieti  the  two  eye»  are  not  on  the  *ame  levrL 
A  craclUAled  aro  may  also  be  oddeid»  which  show»  the  ainounl  of  the  deviation  or  ol  llw  cf'n'^»-re*Tire 
and  divefneooe  employed.  The  further  end  of  e^eh  tube  carrier  a  picturiü  mounted  on  i^  '^  '  [ 
platd  of  oellutaid.  A  mirror  at  the  tient  poriion  ^f  the  tube  enable«  tkie  patient  Jookinir  ' 
«vepieee  to  ww  th*  jHCture  with  the  correApofviuie  eye.  If  hcf  h&^  Vim  ovular  vi*icii»  he  ■.. 
plelUi'ea,  one  wttli  eaeh  eye,  auii  by  dwmj^ing  the  tu^.^  in  or  out  he  will  get  these  tiHo  picturrT^  \n,^Ki  r^r 
aad  fiwe  themT— Dd 

in  any  direction  of  the  gaze  he  gets  double  vision,  we  ask  him  how  the 
iinagea  are  related  to  each  other,  how  far  they  are  apart,  and  whether 
one  or  the  other  is  tilted  or  not.  Or,  better  still,  we  map  out  the  double 
images  on  the  tangent  plane  (see  Fig,  35),  always  being  careful  to  take 
them  in  all  of  the  six  cardinal  positions  of  the  gaze  (see  page  650). 

12,  Prism-Convergence. — This  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  prism 
placed  baae  out  before  the  eye,  which  the  patient  can  overcome  (see 
page  635),  when  looking  at  an  abject  across  the  room, 

13,  Convergence  Near-Point. — (See  page  635.) 

14,  Prism-l}ivei*gence.— This  is  measureti  by  the  strength  of  the 
prism ^  placed  base  in  before  the  eye»  which  the  patient  can  overcome 
(see  page  635),  when  looking  at  ol)jects  across  the  room. 
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How  the  Tests  are  made  in  Practice. — In  examining  a  case  for  a  motor 
anomaly  of  the  eye  we  proceed,  as  follows: 

A.  We  first  determine  the  relations  for  distance  by  placing  the 
test  object  far  off, — if  possible,  twenty  feet  or  more, — from  the  eyes 
and  then  measuring  the  amount  of  deviation  by 

(1)  The  screen  and  (2)  the  parallax  simultaneously.  By  the 
screen  we  also  determine  whether  the  deviation  is  a 
squint  or  a  heterophoria  (see  page  676). 

(3)  The  Maddox  rody  testing  both  for  hyperphoria  and  for  lat- 

eral deviation. 

(4)  The  phorometery  testing  both  for  hyperphoria  and  for  lat- 

eral deviation. 

B.  We  measure  the  deviation  for  near  points  (with  the  test  object 
held  at  about  ten  inches)  by 

(5)  The  phorometer;  (6)  the  screen  and  (7)  the  parallax  sim- 

ultaneously; and  (8)  the  Maddox  rod.  In  making  the 
screen  test,  we  ascertain  by  it  whether  the  deviation 
is  a  squint  or  a  heterophoria. 

C.  We  determine: 

(9)  The  convergence  near-point, 

(10)  The  prism-divergence  (best  done  just  after  test  4). 

(11)  The  prism-convergence. 

(12)  The  field  of  binocular  single  vision.     In  making  this  test 

we  note  whether  the  two  eyes  follow  the  light  in  all 
directions,  or  whether  one  eye  lags  behind  the  other 
anywhere, — that  is,  we  determine 

(13)  The  field  of  binocular  fixation. 

What  the  Tests  show  in  Normal  Cases. — The  eye  muscles  may  be 
regarded  as  normal  if 

(a)  The  screen  test  shows  that  there  is  no  squint,  and  the  other 
tests  enumerated  under  A  and  B  show  that  there  is  only  a  minimal 
amount  of  heterophoria  (less  than  2°  of  esophoria  or  exophoria  and 
less  than  i°  of  hyperphoria)  for  both  distance  and  near. 

(6)  The  convergence  near-point  is  less  than  two  inches  from  the  root 
of  the  nose. 

(c)  Prism-divergence  is  not  less  than  4°  and  not  over  8°  (prism= 
2°  to  4°  of  actual  deviation). 

(d)  Prism-convergence  after  a  few  trials  can  be  run  up  to  15°  or 
20°  or  more. 

(e)  The  fields  of  binocular  fixation  and  binocular  single  vision  are 
normal, — i.  e.,  the  patient  having  a  red  glass  before  one  eye  and  follow- 
ing a  light  that  is  carried  in  all  possible  directions  sees  everywhere  a 
single  particolored  light,  and  each  eye  moves  equally  with  its  fellow 
without  lagging  anywhere. 

In  certain  cases  the  diplopia  tests  (parallax,  Maddox  rod,  phoro- 
meter) do  not  agree  with  the  screen  test,  so  that  we  have,  for  example, 
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a  well-marked  divergent  squint  with  an  homonymous  diplopia,  etc. 
This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  false  projeclioUf  acquired  usually  in  very 
early  life.  It  sometimes  causes  a  troublesome  anomalous  diplopia 
which  develops  after  a  squint  operation  (see  page  671). 

If  there  is  suppression  of  the  image  in  one  eye  such  as  regularly 
takes  place  in  long-established  squint  (see  page  663),  all  the  tests  far 
binocular  vision  (parallax,  phorometer,  red  glass,  stereoscope,  amblyo- 
scope)  will  fail.  Per  contra  the  failure  of  these  tests  in  any  case  argues 
the  existence  of  suppression.  In  this  event  we  must  fall  back  on  the 
screen  test,  and  the  determination  of  the  field  of  monocular  and  bin- 
ocular fixation  and  of  the  convergence  near-point. 

128  C.  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Deviations.— The  diagnosis  of 
a  paralysis  or  insufficiency  of  the  individual  muscles  is  made  from  the 
principles  laid  down  in  §  125.  The  tests  used  are  the  screen  test  (primary 
and  secondary  deviations),  and  the  determination  of  the  field  of 
binocular  fixation  and  of  binocular  single  vision;  sometimes  also  the 
field  of  monocular  fixation  (see  pages  628,  645-653,  676,  679). 

These  deviations  may  vary  all  the  way  from  a  very  slight  insuffi- 
ciency to  most  pronounced  paralysis.  Their  characteristic  feature  is 
that  the  deviation  is  non-comitant. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  divergence  or  convergence  anomaly  is  based  on 
the  following  considerations: 

When  we  look  to  the  right  w^e  converge  or  diverge  our  eyes  with 
the  same  facility  as  when  we  look  to  the  left,  and  with  nearly  the  same 
facility  as  when  we  look  straight  ahead.  The  deviation  produced  by 
a  convergence  or  divergence  anomaly,  therefore,  will  remain  about  the 
same,  no  matter  how  the  eyes  are  turned,  provided  that  the  object  of 
fixation  is  kept  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eyes.  But  since  generally 
we  use  our  convergence  strongly  when  looking  at  near  objects  and  do 
not  use  it  when  looking  at  distance,  the  effect  of  a  convergence  anomaly 
in  producing  deviations  will  be  much  greater  in  near  than  in  distant 
vision.  The  opposite  will  be  the  case  with  a  divergence  anomaly.  Con- 
vergence and  divergence  anomalies  then  are  comitant  in  that  the  devia- 
tion changes  but  little  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  or  left,  and  are 
periodic  in  that  the  deviation  due  to  a  convergence  anomaly  increases 
and  that  due  to  a  divergence  anomaly  decreases,  as  the  object  of  fixation 
approaches  the  eyes. 

Nearly  all  cases  of  periodic  comitant  heterophoria  and  squint  are 
produced  by  an  anomaly  of  convergence  or  divergence.  Nearly  all 
cases  of  continuous  comitant  squint  are  produced  by  an  anomaly  of 
convergence  combined  with  one  of  divergence. 

Convergence-excess  will  produce  an  active,  and  divergence-insuffi- 
ciency a  passive,  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  (esophoria  or  esotropia). 
Convergence-insufficiency  and  divergence-excess  will  produce  exophoria 
and  exotropia.  Ordinary  comitant  convergent  squint  (esotropia)  is 
due  to  a  convergence-excess  combined  with  a  divergence-insufficiency. 
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and  ordinary  divergent  squint  (exotropia)  to  divergence-excess  combined 
with  convergence-insufficiency. 

128  D.  Esophoria  and  Convergent  Squint. — The  varieties  of 
esophoria  and  convergent  squint  are: 

.1.  Xon-comitant  (Paretic)  Esophoria, — The  characteristic  mark  is 
that  the  esophoria  increases  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  carried  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Due  to  insufficiency  of  an  abductor  (exter- 
nus  or  an  oblique)  or  over-action  of  an  adductor  (internus,  or  superior 
or  inferior  rectus).  May  also  be  due  to  insufficiency  of  an  adductor,  if 
combined  with  a  comitant  esophoria  (see  below)  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  exophoria  due  to  the  insufficiency.  Thus  an  esophoria  increas- 
ing to  the  right  may  be  caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  right  internus 
(w^hich  would  produce  an  exophoria  diminishing  to  the  right)  combined 
with  an  esophoria  of  constant  amount  due  to  a  convergence-excess. 

In  any  case  an  esophoria  w^hich  increases  to  the  right  must  be  due 
to  insufficiency  of  some  muscle  of  the  right  eye  (or  over-action  of  some 
muscle  of  the  left).  If  it  increases  fast  to  the  right,  it  must  be  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  right  externus.      (See  page  649,  Note.) 

B.  Comitant  Esophoria. — The  varieties  of  comitant  esophoria  and 
convergent  squint  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
are  as  follow^s: 


Periodic  I>eviation8. 


(Convergence-       i  Dlveixpnce- 

exot-Hti.  ,         JnMifllcieucy. 


Continuous  DeTiations. 


<'onverKenoe-«xce«(«  with  divergence- 
inHufficioncy. 


Deviation   for  diMtance  ,  Orthophoria  or 


by  all  tt'HtH  (screen, 
fiarallax,  Maddox  rod, 
phorometer. ) 

Deviation  for  near  (by 
all  test«). 


slight  etjüphoria. 


K8o])horia  mark- 
ed (much  more 
than    for   di»- 
I     tance). 

Convergence   near-    Normal  ( or  abnor- 
point.  .     mally  close). 

Prism-eonverKcnre  (ad-    Normal. 
du<;tion). 


Esophoria  mark- 


Esophoria  slight 
or  none  (decid- 
edly lew  than 
for  distance). 

Normal. 


Normal. 


Very  markinl  enophoria  or  a  marked 
convergent  squint  at  all  ranges 
(somewhat  greater  for  near  than 
for  distajice  If  the  convergence-ex- 
cess was  the  primary  condition, 
and  >r  neater  for  distance  than  for 
near,  if  the  divergences-insufficiency 
was  the  primar>'  condition). 


,  Normal  or  excessively  dose. 


If  it  can  be  elicited  (i.e..  if  there  Is 
no  KU)>pre8slon),  normal  or  suficr- 
nonnal. 


Prism-divergence  (ab-    Normal, 
duction ). 


I 


I  Lciw  (less  than2°-  Low.  Usually  (in  case  of  Miuint,  al- 
3°)  or  negative  1 1     ways)  negative  (i.e.,  there  is   ho- 

I  (i.e..  insu  per-  I  monymous  diplopia  at  all  ranges, 
I  able  homonv-        so  that  no  prism,  liase  in.  is  over- 

!  uiouH  diplopia        come,  or  there  is  monocular  vision 

j     for  distance).        ,      with  suppression). 

Primary  und  secondary    In  all  types  deviation  of  one  eye  behind  the  screen,  measured  with  prisms, 
screen  deviation.  equals  preciwly  that  of    the  other  eye    (distinction  from   non-comitant 

esophoria). 


Field  of  mon<K'ulnr  and 
binoi'ular  fixation. 


Field  of  hincM'ular  siuglr 
vision. 


In  all  ty|>es  excursions  of  each  eye  normal  in  all  dirtn'tions.  Neither  eye 
Ijiks  behind  the  other  in  making  lateral,  vertical,  or  oblique  movemonta 
(distiuction  from  non-comitant  esophoria). 

Homonymous  diplopia  if  prt^sent,  not  increa.sing  (if  anything,  diminishing) 
as  eyes  are  carriiMl  to  right  und  left  (distinction  from  non-comitant  etio- 
phoria) .    Increa.ses  somewhat  in  looking  down,  diminishes  in  looking  up. 
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Convergence-excess  is  usually  accommodative,  i.  e.,  the  patient 
in  trying  to  see  well  forces  his  accommodation  and  hence  also  forces 
his  convergence.  This  happens  (a)  when  he  is  trying  to  overcome 
a  hyperopia  or  astigmatism;  (6)  when  he  is  trying  to  see  with  the  aid 
of  an  accommodation  which  has  been  reduced  below  normal  by  de- 
bilitating disease  or  by  the  instillation  of  homatropine  or  atropine; 
(c)  when  vision  is  rendered  difficult  by  opacities  in  the  media,  reduced 
illumination,  etc.  Convergence-excess  may  also  be  set  up  by  the  use  of 
prisms,  base  out,  and  a  non-accommodative  convergence-spasm  may 
be  produced  by  hysteria  and  rarely  by  other  affections.  As  a  second- 
ary affection,  convergence-excess  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  divergence- 
insufficiency  which  has  lasted  a  long  time. 

Divergence-insufficiency  is  usually  secondary  to  a  progressive  con- 
vergence-excess (see  page  685)  although  it  may  be  primary.  The  most 
marked  instance  of  the  latter  is  the  rather  rare  divergence-paralysis. 
This  is  characterized  by  homonymous  diplopia  and  a  convergent  squint 
which,  great  in  amount  for  distance,  diminish  steadily  as  the  object  of 
fixation  is  brought  toward  the  eyes,  until  at  some  comparatively  near 
point  there  is  single  vision  with  orthophoria.  Contrary  to  what  takes 
place  in  a  paralysis  of  the  abducens,  which  this  condition  superficially 
resembles,  the  squint  and  the  diplopia  diminish  as  the  eyes  are  carried 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  excursions  of  both  eyes  ^re  of  normal 
extent.  The  condition  usually  develops  suddenly  and  is  often  due  to 
organic  brain  disease. 

An  esophoria  may  disappear  if  the  conditions  causing  it  are  abol- 
ished or  off-set.  Thus  an  accommodative  convergence-excess  usually 
disappears  if  the  causal  hyperopia  and  astigmatism  are  corrected  early 
enough;  and  it  disappears  in  presbyopes  who  no  longer  accommodate 
excessively  because  they  can  not.  Again,  in  some  cases  a  convergent 
squint  disappears  in  youth,  because  in  the  growth  of  the  face  the  orbits 
get  more  divergent  so  that  the  interni  work  with  more  difficulty  than 
before   (Weiss). 

In  other  oases  an  esophoria  increases.  This  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  convergent  squint,  which  usually  begins  as  an  accommodative 
convergence-excess.    The  steps  in  this  development  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  child  with  a  good  deal  of  hyperopia  or  astigmatism,  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  use  the  eyes  much  for  near  work,  develops  a  varying, 
evidently  more  or  less  sjmstnodic  esophoria,  which  is  marked  for  near 
when  his  convergence  is  called  into  play,  but  which  is  little  or  not  at  all 
marked  for  distance. 

(2)  Little  by  little  the  deviation  increases  until  binocular  fixation 
for  near  becomes  impossible,  and  the  periodic  esophoria  is  transformed 
into  a  jHTiixiic  convergent  squint.  This  at  first  is  intermittent  and  occa- 
sional, afterwards  more  and  more  constant.  There  is  now  more  or  less 
esophoria  for  distance  also,  although  always  less  than  for  near,  and 
there  is  still  binocular  fixation  for  distance. 
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Careful  tests  at  this  stage  will  show  in  nearly  every  case  that  the 
squint  is  associated  with  diplopia, 

(3)  After  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  some 
years,  the  patient  gives  up  binocular  fixation  for  distance,  so  that  he 
now  has  a  convergent  squint  for  both  distance  and  near  (continuous 
squint).  The  deviation  as  measured  by  the  screen,  however,  is  still 
much  more  marked  for  near  than  for  distance.  Diplopia  can  still  usu- 
ally be  elicited  by  the  tests.  The  condition  is  still  mainly  one  of  con- 
vergence-excess. 

(4)  Later  still,  the  amount  of  deviation  for  distance  begins  to 
increase  until  ultimately  the  squint  for  distance  equals  that  for  near 
points,  and  both  are  absolutely  greater  than  they  were.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  superadding  of  a  divergence-insufficiency  to  the  primitive 
convergence-excess;  the  conditions  now,  in  fact,  are  those  shown  in 
the  table  as  obtaining  for  a  convergence-excess  and  divergence-insuffi- 
ciency combined.  The  rotations  of  the  eyes  are  still  normal  in  amount, 
indicating  that  the  muscles  themselves  are  as  yet  unaffected. 

At  this  stage,  diplopia,  if  it  can  be  elicited  at  all,  no  longer  ob- 
trudes itself  upon  the  patient's  notice  nor  causes  confusion.  In  many 
cases  it  cannot  be  elicited  by  any  tests,  suppression  of  one  of  the  images 
having  occurred  (see  page  663). 

(5)  Later,  secondary  muscular  changes  (contracture  of  the  internus, 
stretching  and  weakening  of  the  externus)  take  place  in  the  squinting 
eye,  producing  an  absolute  reduction  in  the  rotation  outward  and  ex- 
cess of  rotation  inward. 

In  some  cases  it  seems  that  a  convergent  squint  may  develop 
from  a  divergence-insufficiency.  The  steps  in  this  case  are,  first, 
an  increase  of  the  esophoria  for  distance,  then  the  superadding  of  a 
convergence-excess  producing  an  esophoria  for  near.  The  result  is, 
first  a  periodic  convergent  squint  (esotropia  for  distance,  esophoria  with 
binocular  fixation  for  near);  later  a  continuous  squint  for  all  ranges. 
Until  late  in  their  course  such  cases  are  distinguished  from  those  start- 
ing with  a  primitive  convergence-excess  by  the  fact  that  the  deviation 
for  distance  always  exceeds  that  for  near. 

128  E.  Exophoria  and  Divergent  Squint. — The  varieties  of 
exophoria  and  divergent  squint  are: 

A.  Non-coniitant  {Paretic)  Exophoria. — The  characteristic  mark  is 
that  the  exophoria  increases  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  carried 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Due  to  insufficiency  of  an  adductor 
(internus  or  suj)erior  or  inferior  rectus)  or  over-action  of  an  abductor 
(externus  or  an  oblique).  May  also  be  due  to  insufficiency  of  an  abduc- 
tor if  combined  with  a  comitant  exophoria  (see  below)  great  enough  to 
overcome  the  esophoria  due  to  the  insufficiency.  Thus  an  exophoria 
increasing  to  the  right  may  be  caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  loft  externus 
(which  would  produce  an  esophoria  diminishing  to  the  right)  combined 
with  an  exophoria  of  constant  amount  due  to  a  convergence-insufficiency. 
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In  any  case,  an  exophoria  which  increases  to  the  right  must  be  due 
to  insufficiency  of  some  muscle  of  the  left  eye  (or  over-action  of  some 
muscle  of  the  right).  If  it  increases  fast  to  the  right  it  must  be  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  left  internus.     (See  page  649,  Note.) 

B.  Comitant  Exophoria, — The  varieties  of  comitant  exophoria  and 
divergent  squint  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
are  as  follows: 


Periodic  Deviations. 


Continuooa  DeTiation«. 


Conrergence- 
inmifflcieDcy. 


Deviation  for  distance 
by  all  test»  (screen, 
paral  lax ,  Maddox  rod, 
phorometer). 

Deviation  for  near  (by 
all  tests). 


Orthophoria  or 
slight  exophoria. 


Exophoria  verv 
marked  ( much 
more  than  for 
distance). 


Convergence  near-    Remote  (more 
point  than  7  cm.  from 

root  of  nose). 


Prism-convergence  (ad- 
duction) . 


Prism-divergence  (h1>- 
duction). 


Primary  and  si»condary 
screen  deviation. 

Field  of  binocular  fixa- 
tion. 


Field  of  binocular  Mingle 
vision. 


Low  and  accom- 
plished  only 
with  effort  and 
difficulty. 


Normal. 


Divergenc©- 
excow. 


Exophoria  mark- 
ed. 


Exophoria  decid- 
edly less  than 
for  distance. 


I 


Normal. 


Normal. 


Abnormally  great 
(over  90  of 
prism). 


CouTergencfr-Insofllciency  with 
dirergence-exce«. 


Marked  exophoria  or  marked  diver- 
gent squmt  at  all  ranges  (somewhat 
freacer  for  near  than  for  distance 
f  the  convergeuce-insufBciency 
was  the  primary  oondition,  and 
greater  for  distance  than  for  near  if 
the  diveigenoe-excess  waa  the  pri- 
mary condition). 


Remote.  In  case  of  actual  squint, 
none  (patient  may  irv  10  converge 
but  cannot  secure  binocular  fixa- 
tion at  any  distance). 

Low.  In  case  of  actual  squint  nega- 
tive (i.e.,  there  is  either  creased 
diplopia  at  all  ranges  so  that  no 
prism  is  overcome,  or  there  is  mon- 
ocular vision  with  suppression). 

If  it  cnn  be  elicited  (i.e..  if  there  is  no 
suppression)  it  is  much  greater  than 
normal. 


In  all  types  deviation  of  one  eye  behind  the  screen,  eaoals  precisely  that  of 
the  other  eye  (distinction  from  non-comitant  exophoria). 

In  all  typos  excursions  of  each  eye  normal  in  all  directioiw.  Neither  eye 
lags  behind  the  other  in  making  lateral,  vertical,  or  oblique  movements 
(distinction  from  non-comitant  exophoria). 

Crossed  diplopia  not  increasing  as  eyes  are  carried  to  right  and  left  (distinc- 
tion from  non-coinitant  exophoria).  Increases  somewhat  in  looking  up, 
diminishes  in  looking  down. 


Convergence-insufficiency  is  often  accommodative,  that  is,  it  occurs 
in  those  who  do  not  require  to  use  their  accommodation  in  the  normal 
way.  The  accommodation  and  convergence  being  intimately  associated, 
the  disuse  of  one  means  the  disuse  of  the  other.  (See  page  666).  This 
disuse  of  the  convergence  often  shows  itself  at  first  simply  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  amount  of  exophoria  for  near  without  any  recession  of 
the  convergence  near-point,  but  later  it  develops  into  a  true  conver- 
gence-insufKciency. 

Accommodative  convergence-insufficiency  occurs  in  myopes  who  are 
not  using  concave  glasses,  and  may  also  occur  (from  sudden  relaxation 
of  the  accommodation)  in  h\'peropes  and  presbyopes  when  putting  on 
convex  glasses  for  the  first  time.  A  somewhat  similar  relaxation  of  the 
convergence  is  found  in  those  who  for  any  reason  (presbyopia,  marked 
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hyperopia,  anisometropia,  etc.)  can  not  see  well  for  near;  and  in  this 
case  the  convergence-insufficiency  may  be  relieved  by  convex  glasses. 

A  non-accommodative  convergence-insufficiency,- -i.  e.,  one  which  de- 
velops without  any  reference  to  a  refractive  error, — occurs  quite  often 
in  hysteria,  traumatic  neuroses,  neurasthenia,  aniemia,  and  debilitated 
conditions,  however  caused;  also  in  connection  with  intra-nasal  disease, 
and  not  infrequently  seems  to  occur  in  those  who  are  apparently  healthy. 
It  is  also  often  secondary  to  a  divergence-excess  (see  page  688). 

An  extreme  variety  of  convergence-insufficiency  is  convergence^ 
paralysis.  This  is  characterized  by  a  crossed  diplopia  and  a  divergent 
squint  which  increase  progressively  as  the  object  of  fixation  is  carried 
toward  the  eyes.  The  deviation  and  the  diplopia  do  not  increase  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Movements  of  each  eye  outward  and  inward 
are  normal.  The  convergence  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  absent.  Con- 
vergence-paralysis occurs  in  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  other  central 
nervous  diseases. 

Divergence-excess  is  fairly  common  as  a  primary  condition.  It  also 
occurs  as  a  regular  secondary  effect  of  a  progressive  convergence-insuffi- 
ciency (see  below). 

A  convergence-insufficiency,  especially  if  due  to  temporary  causes, 
may  disappear;  or  it  may  increase  by  the  superadding  of  a  divergence- 
excess.  A  divergence-excess  often  remains  stationary  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  it  may  also  increase  by  the  superadding  of  a  convergence- 
insufficiency. 

These  combined  forms  (convergence-insufficiency  with  divergence- 
excess)  constitute  the  ordinary  continuous  divergent  squint.  This  de- 
velops most  often  from  a  convergence-insufficiency,  the  steps  of  devel- 
opment being  as  follows: 

(1)  Marked  exophoria  for  near  with  at  first  a  normal  near  point  of 
convergence;  orthophoria  for  distance  and  normal  diverging  power 
(periodic  exophoria). 

(2)  Beginning  divergent  squint  for  near  with  recession  of  the  con- 
vergence near-point;  beginning  exophoria  for  distance  with  increase 
in  the  prism-divergence  (periodic  divergent  squint).  This  squint,  at 
first  intermittent,  is  afterwards  constant. 

(3)  Marked  increase  of  the  exophoria  for  distance  with  gradual 
transformation  into  squint  (consecutive  divergence-excess)  converting  a 
periodic  into  a  continuous  squint. 

(4)  Muscular  changes  (contracture  of  the  externus,  stretching  and 
weakening  of  the  internus)  producing  absolute  impairment  of  rotation 
inward  and  excess  of  rotation  outward. 

A  divergent  squint  also  quite  often  develops  from  a  divergence-ex- 
cess; the  steps  in  the  development  being  as  follows: 

(1)  Marked  exophoria  for  distance  with  excessive  prism  divergence; 
exophoria  for  near,  little  or  none,  and  near  point  of  convergence  nor- 
mal (jxriodic  exophoria). 
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(2)  Beginning  divergent  squint  for  distance  with  crossed  diplopia 
and  still  further  increase  in  the  prism-divergence;  beginning  exophoria 
for  near,  but  with  convergence  near-point  still  normal  {periodic  diver- 
gent  squint).     This  squint  is  at  first  intermittent,  afterwards  constant. 

(3)  Marked  increase  of  the  exophoria  for  near  and  gradual  reces- 
sion of  the  convergence  near-point  {consecutive  convergence-insuffir- 
ciency),  producing  a  squint  for  near,  which,  however,  is  less  than  for 
distance). 

(4)  Marked  divergent  squint  which  is  of  about  the  same  amount 
for  both  distance  and  near  {conversion  of  the  'periodic  into  a  continuous 
squint  by  the  superadding  of  a  convergence-insufficiency  to  the  prim- 
itive divergence-excess).  Diplopia  still  often  present,  but  now  usually 
negligible  by  the  patient.  The  rotations  of  the  eye  inward  and  outward 
are  still  about  normal. 

(5)  Muscular  changes  (weakening  of  the  interni;  contracture  of 
the  externi)  causing  impairment  of  rotation  inwards  and  excess  of  rota- 
tion outwards. 

128  F.  How  Squint  Develops.— As  seen  from  §  128  D  and  §  128 
E  a  convergent  squint  usually  develops  out  of  a  simple  convergence- 
excess  to  which  is  added  a  divergence-insufficiency;  and  a  divergent 
squint  develops  out  of  a  simple  convergence-insufficiency  to  which  is 
added  a  divergence-excess  or  out  of  a  divergence-excess  to  which  is 
added  a  convergence-insufficiency. 

The  processes  by  which  these  changes  take  place  are  not  located  in 
the  muscles  themselves,  for  until  very  late  in  the  development  of  most 
cases  of  squint  the  rotations  of  the  eyes  are  normal,  indicating  that  the 
power  of  the  muscles  per  se  is  neither  impaired  nor  excessive.  The 
changes  that  take  place  are  doubtless  centraly  following,  as  Hoffmann 
pointed  out,  the  law  promulgated  by  Sherrington,  that  excessive  stimu- 
lation of  the  center  for  one  movement  produces  inhibition  of  the  center 
for  the  opposing  movement,  and  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  in  cases  of 
convergence-excess  the  center  for  convergent  movements  being  subjected 
to  continuous  over-stimulation,  becomes  more  and  more  active,  producing 
a  continually  greater  excess  of  convergence  action  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  greater  and  greater  inhibition  of  the  center  for  the  divergent 
movements.  The  consequence  is  that,  superadded  to  the  convergence- 
excess,  we  have  ultimately  a  progressive  divergence-insufficiency.  It 
is  only  late  in  the  course  of  the  condition  that  the  persistent  stimulation 
of  the  internus,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  one  eye  in  the  forced 
inward  position,  produces  hypertrophy  or  contracture  of  this  muscle 
and  stretching  or  atrophy  of  its  opponents. 

A  small  proportion  of  cases  of  squint  do,  however,  develop  out  of  a 
true  muscular  defect.  Thus,  some  cases  of  convergent  squint,  both  in 
childhood  and  in  adult  life,  develop  out  of  a  primitive  paralysis  of  the 
abducens  which  has  been  converted  into  a  comitant  deviation  by  con- 
secutive over-action  and  contracture  of  the  internus   (see  page  641). 
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Furthermore,  a  convergent  squint  due  to  a  convergence-excess  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  a  primitive  weakness  of  the  externi  or 
over-development  of  the  interni.  Again,  a  divergent  squint  may  be 
produced  by  developmental  changes  in  the  orbit  causing  a  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  the  externi  (see  page  684),  or  by  weakness  of  the  internus 
due  to  operation.  Such  factors,  however,  play  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  the  production  of  squint. 

Squint  a  Bilateral  Affection. — In  squint  the  patient  appears 
simply  to  fix  with  one  eye  and  to  turn  the  other  inwards  or  outwards. 
In  reality,  however,  both  eyes  are  turned.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  350 
when  a  patient  w4th  convergent  squint  is  told  to  look  at  the  object  A, 
both  eyes  tend  to  converge  equally,  so  that  they  really  look  at  some 


[Fig.  350. — Bilateral  Nature  of  SqinNT.    After  Posoy  and  Spiller. — D.] 

nearer  point,  like  B;  then,  in  order  to  get  the  image  of  A  on  the  fovea 
of  at  least  one  eye,  the  patient  turns  both  eyes  to  one  side — say  to  the 
right — through  the  equal  angles  BRA  and  BLD.  The  right  eye,  R,  is 
now  directed  towards  A  or  fixes  it,  the  left  eye  squints  in  by  the  angle 
ALD  =  2  X  BLA.  Thus,  here  really  the  squint  is  bilateral,  each  eye 
actually  turning  in  by  an  equal  amount,  yet  apparently  the  left  eye  alone 
squints,  because  the  patient  happens  to  use  the  right  for  fixation. 

Which  eye  the  jmtient  actually  uses  to  fix  with  depends  usually  upon 
the  vision.  If  he  sees  much  better  "with  one  eye  than  with  the  other  he 
will  fix  with  the  better  and  squint  with  the  worse  eye;  the  squint  will 
then  be  unilateral.  If  the  two  eyes  are  about  alike  in  vision  and  refract- 
ing power,  we  often  find  an  alternating  squint,  the  patient  using  either 
eye  indifferently  for  fixation  and  squinting  with  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  in  anisometropia,  the  patient  may  fix  with  one  eye 
for  distance  and  with  the  other  for  near  (see  page  669). 

44 
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128  Q.  Why  Squint  Develops.— It  seems  quite  certain  that  in 
their  inception  the  different  periodic  deviations  {convergence-excess y  conver- 
gence-insufjiciencyy  divergence-excess,  divergence-insufficiency)  are  accom- 
panied by  diplopia. 

Now  the  more  nearly  continuous  (non-periodic)  a  deviation  is  tlie 
easier  it  is  for  the  patient  to  ignore  the  diplopia  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
and  the  less  pronounced,  consequently,  are  the  subjective  disturbances 
which  are  dependent  on  this  diplopia. 

Again,  a  large  deviation  generally  causes  much  less  subjective 
trouble  than  does  a  small  one:  first,  because  the  image  projected  by 
the  deviating  eye  is  so  faint  and  so  far  from  the  other  that  the  patient 
can  readily  ignore  it;  second,  because  the  deviation  being  so  large  that 
the  patient  cannot  possibly  overcome  it,  he  does  not  even  make  the 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  thus  escapes  the  reflex  disturbance  that  such 
an  attempt  often  produces.  Accordingly,  it  is  for  the  patient's  interest 
that  if  he  has  a  periodic  deviation  it  shall  be  transformed  into  one  that 
is  as  nearly  continuous  as  possible;  and,  second,  that  if  it  is  small  it  shall 
increase  in  amount  until  the  diplopia  is  readily  negligible. 

As  we  have  seen  above  (pages  684  and  687)  both  kinds  of  change 
occur  regularly  in  the  conversion  of  a  heterophoria  into  a  convergent 
or  a  divergent  squint,  and  the  squint  itself,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  final  outcome  of  a  series  of  instinctive  endeavors  that  the  patient 
makes  to  avoid  diplopia  and  confusing  images. 

Conditions  Favoring  the  Development  of  Squint.— The  de- 
velopment of  a  squint  out  of  a  heterophoria  is  much  more  apt  to  occur 
if  there  is  any  condition  such  as  anisometropia,  opacities  of  the  media, 
fundus  disease,  congenital  anomalies,  etc.,  that  renders  the  sight  of  one 
eye  much  worse  than  that  of  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the  image  of  the 
worse  eye  often  confuses  that  of  its  fellow  instead  of  reinforcing  it. 
and  hence  the  patient  really  sees  better  when  he  allows  the  worse  eye 
to  deviate.  In  many  cases  it  is  apparent  that  he  actually  forces  it  to 
deviate  so  as  to  get  the  disturbing  image  out  of  the  way.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  divergent  squint. 

A  factor  which  by  many  is  regarded  as  the  predominating  element 
in  the  production  of  s(|uint  is  the  lack  of  development  of  the  fusion-faculty 
(Worth).  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  patient  would  have  no 
tendency  to  blend  the  two  retinal  images,  and  hence  would  have  no 
special  motive  for  maintaining  binocular  fixation.  Consequently,  if 
there  was  a  deviation  of  the  eye,  he  would  not  try  to  overcome  it,  but 
would  allow  one  of  them  to  squint.^ 

128  H.  Hyperphoria  and  Vertical  Squint. — Hyperphoria  in  a 
great  many  instances  is  caused  by  paresis,  or  at  least  insufficiency  of 
one  of  the  elevator  or  depressor  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  this  case  the 
deviation  and  its  evidences  (vertical  diplopia,  etc.)  increase  and  decrease 

"  It  ha.N  spoine<l  to  the  translator  that  the  lack  of  ability  to  perform  fusion  in  these 
80  much  the  cause  of  the  «luint  a**  the  result  of  it. 
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characteristically  in  looking  in  some  particular  direction  of  the  gaze 
(see  page  649).  Hyperphoria  of  high  degree  and  real  vertical  squint 
(hypertropia  and  hypotropia)  are  almost  always  of  this  origin,  being, 
therefore,  non-comitant  deviations. 

In  some  cases,  even  when  thus  originating,  a  hyperphoria  or  vertical 
squint  may  become  nearly  comitant  by  virtue  of  consecutive  contrac- 
ture of  the  opponents  of  the  paretic  muscles  (see  page  641). 

In  a  few  instances  with  very  high  degree  of  hyperphoria  a  true 
vertical  squint  may  be  truly  comitant  from  the  start — i.  e.,  we  can  find 
no  evidence  of  insufficiency  of  any  elevator  or  depressor  muscle.  Hy- 
perphorias of  low  degree  are  usually  comitant. 

Some  cases  of  hyperphoria  seem  to  be  spasmodic  in  origin,  chang- 
ing rapidly  and  lasting  only  a  short  time.  Sometimes  a  spasmodic 
hyperphoria  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  due  in  some  way  to  accommoda- 
tive action,  since  it  disappears  apparently  as  the  result  of  the  correction 
of  a  refractive  error.  In  most  cases  hyperphoria  once  developed  lasts 
indefinitely.  It  does  not,  as  a  ru^e,  tend  to  increase,  except  in  the  form 
due  to  marked  paralysis  of  an  elevator  or  depressor  where  the  deviation 
is  often  exaggerated  as  time  goes  on,  either  by  secondary  contracture 
of  the  opposing  muscles  or,  because  the  paretic  eye  fixes  and  the  sound 
eye  hence  deviates  excessively  (see  page  652). 

128    I.  Symptoms    of    Heterophoria   and    Squint. — These  are — 

1.  Diplopia.  This,  especially  when  slight  so  that  the  double  images 
are  close  enough  together  to  confuse  each  other,  produces  blurring  of 
sight  and  sometimes  vertigo. 

2.  The  attempt  to  avoid  diplopia  may  produce  a  peculiar  attitude 
of  the  head  (page  641).    This  may  even  result  in  torticollis. 

3.  Ajnblyopia  may  result  from  disuse  of  the  deviating  eye  (see 
page  664). 

4.  Reflex  Symptoms  induced  by  the  Effort  made  to  Correct  the  Devia- 
tion.— These  are  asthenopia,  pain  in  the  eyes,  conjunctival  irritation, 
headache,  which  may  be  supra-orbital,  orbital,  temporal,  or  occipital, 
and  other  pains  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Occasionally, 
also,  we  find  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  other  forms 
of  spasm;  not  infrequently  also  digestive  disturbances,  nausea,  and 
interference  with  the  general  nutrition. 

Reflex  symptoms  are  especially  pronounced  when  the  deviation  is 
so  slight  that  the  patient  can  overcome  it,  and  consequently  does  so, 
althoup:h  with  effort.  They  are  particularly  marked  when  the  deviation 
is  inconstant  and  varies  under  different  conditions,  because  in  this  case 
the  patient  cannot  as  readily  allow  for  the  changing  position  of  the  eyes 
as  he  can  when  the  deviation  is  the  same  all  the  time.  Consequently, 
reflex  disturbances  are  greater  in  heterophoria  than  they  are  in  squint 
and  greater  in  a  periodic  squint  than  they  are  in  one  which  is  continuous. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  this  very  fact  seems  to  constitute  the  reason 
why  a  periodic  is  regularly  converted  into  a  continuous  squint. 
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The  most  marked  and  disagreeable  symptoms  are  foimd  in  hyper- 
phoria and  in  divergence-insuflBciency.  In  these  conditions  the  symp- 
toms are  usually  most  troublesome  in  distant  vision. 

In  convergence-insufBciency  the  commonest  symptoms  are  asthen- 
opia, headache,  and  conjunctival  irritation,  and  these  are  developed 
generally  by  near  work.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  non- 
accommodative  form  of  convergence-insufläciency. 

128  J.  Treatment  of  Heterophoria  and  Squint. — 1.  Correction 
of  refraction  is  a  very  important  element  in  all  of  these  anomalies  and 
may  alone  suffice  to  effect  a  cure,  particularly  when  the  deviation  is 
still  of  the  periodic  type.  It  is  of  special  importance  and  efficacy  in 
convergence-excess,  particularly  convergence-excess  which  is  develop- 
ing into  squint.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  whole  of  the  hyper- 
opia and  astigmatism  present.  Similarly,  in  convergence-insufficiency 
accompanying  myopia,  the  patient  must  wear  a  glass  fully  correcting 
his  error  and  wear  it  for  near  as  well  as  for  distance. 

In  cases  in  which  the  deviation  is  no  longer  periodic — i.  e.,  in  which, 
in  addition  to  a  convergence  anomaly,  there  is  superadded  an  anomaly 
of  divergence, — correction  of  the  refraction  is  less  apt  to  afford  a  cure, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  squint  very  rarely  does  more  than  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  the  deviation.  In  any  case,  the  effect  of  correction  of 
refraction  is  rarely  an  immediate  one;  it  usually  takes  some  months — 
perhaps  a  year  or  two — for  the  full  effect  of  the  glasses  to  be  secured. 

2.  General  treatment  must  be  employed  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria 
and  in  conditions  of  debility  from  whatever  cause.  This  will  often 
relieve  the  symptoms  without  itself  producing  any  material  change  in 
the  muscular  condition  of  the  eyes. 

3.  Treatment  of  Associated  Conditions. — The  treatment  of  other  affec- 
tions, particularly  intra-nasal  disease,  which  may  possibly  be  sources 
of  reflex  trouble,  should  never  be  neglected. 

4.  Exercises  in  moving  the  Eyes. — Exercises  of  the  eyes  in  converg- 
ing on  a  pencil  carried  towards  the  nose  or  in  overcoming  prisms,  base 
out,  are  useful  in  convergence-insufficiency  and  occasionally  in  diver- 
gence-excess. 

5.  Orthoptic  Exercises. — With  a  squint  that  develops  in  early  life 
much  can  be  done  by  educating  the  fusion  faculty.  This  can  be  done 
with  the  stereoscope,  or,  better  still,  with  Worth's  amblyoscope.  Both 
of  these  instruments,  by  compelling  the  eyes  to  act  together,  train  the 
fusion  faculty.  Both  are  at  first  adjusted  for  the  patient's  angle  of 
squint,  then  by  successive  adjustments  the  patient  is  gradually  taught 
to  look  into  the  instruments  with  the  eyes  more  and  more  nearly  straight 
and  yet  maintaining  fusion.  In  this  way  the  angle  of  squint  is  steadily 
diminished,  and  there  is  finally  orthophoria. 

Another  orthoptic  exercise  is  bar-reading.  This,  as  already  stated, 
(see  pages  634  and  679)  consists  in  reading  with  a  bar  or  pencil  held 
between  the  eyes  and  the  print.     Unless  the  patient  is  using  both  e^'es 
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at  once  for  seeing,  the  bar  will  hide  some  of  the  letters.    The  systematic 
use  of  the  bar  is  an  exercise  in  binocular  vision. 

The  squinting  eye  can  also  be  exercised  either  by  bandaging  the 
good  eye,  or,  better  still,  by  keeping  the  latter  for  some  weeks  under 
atropine  (see  page  667). 

6.  Prisms  for  Wear, — Deviations  of  low  degree  may  be  corrected 
by  prisms  worn  constantly,  either  alone  or  combined  with  the  glass 
correcting  the  refraction.  This  is  most  serviceable  in  hyperphoria.  In 
esophoria  and  exophoria,  prisms  constantly  worn  often  tend  to  increase 
the  deviation,  and  their  use  is  not  generally  advisable.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  usually  possible  for  a  patient  to  wear  prisms  of  more  than  3®,  or 
at  most  4°,  before  one  eye,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  deviation  that 
we  can  correct  by  this  means  would  not  be  more  than  7®  at  most. 

7.  Operation, — When  everything  else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed, 
an  operation  is  indicated. 

With  an  esophoria  or  convergent  squint,  tenotomy  of  one  or,  better, 
of  both  internal  recti  is  done,  provided  the  condition  is  mainly  one  of 
convergence-excess.  When  the  condition  is  one  of  divergence-insuflS- 
ciency,  the  better  plan  is  advancement  of  one  or  both  externi. 

Similarly,  in  exophoria  or  divergent  squint  caused  by  divergence- 
excess,  tenotomy  of  one  or,  better,  of  both  external  recti,  is  indicated. 
Cases  of  convergence-insufficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  treated 
by  advancement  of  the  intemi.  In  marked  divergent  strabismus  tenot- 
omy of  one  or  both  externi,  combined  with  advancement  of  the  intemi, 
usually  has  to  be  done. 

In  hyperphoria,  if  non-comitant,  we  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  operative  interference  in  paretic  deviations  (see  §  165). 
In  a  comitant  hyperphoria  the  most  successful  operation  is  a  tenotomy 
of  the  superior  rectus,  which  should  never  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  cause 
the  muscle  to  become  paretic  nor  so  far  as  to  produce  even  a  moderate 
over-correction. — D.] 

IV.  Nystagmus.^ 

129.  By  nystagmus^'  or  tremulousness  of  the  eyes  are  meant  short, 
jerking  movements  of  the  eye  which  are  very  rapidly  repeated  and 
always  occur  in  the  same  direction.  The  movements  of  the  eye,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  affected  by  it.  Different  kinds  of  nystagmus  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  movements  occur. 
Nystagmus  oscillatorius  is  present  when  the  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  vibra- 
tory movement  which  may  take  place  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical 
direction  (nystagmus  oscillatorius  horizon  talis  et  verticalis).  In  nystag- 
mus rotatorius  rolling  movements  of  the  eye  about  the  sagittal  axis  take 
place.  Frequently  the  vibratory  are  found  combined  with  the  rotatory 
movements  (nystagmus  mixtus), 

"  [See  al«o  page  697. — D.]  "  From  i^v«!»»,  to  nod. 
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Nystagmus  is  usually  more  pronounced  in  some  directions  of  the 
gaze,  less  pronounced  in  others;  often  it  is  not  constantly  present  and 
does  not  apf)ear  at  all,  except  in  certain  directions  of  the  gaze.  The 
nystagmus  ordinarily  grows  more  marked  if  the  patient  knows  that  he 
is  observed,  or  if  he  is  told  to  keep  his  eyes  still. 

Nystagmus  usually  affects  both  eyes.  It  sometimes  happens, 
though,  that  it  is  less  pronounced  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  it 
may  actually  be  limited  to  one  eye.  Not  infrequently  nystagmus  is 
associated  with  squint. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  nystagmus  are — 

(a)  Amblyopia,  when  this  has  existed  since  birth  or  very  early 
youth.«  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  extremely  apt  to  give  rise  to  it,  if 
this  disease  leaves  corneal  opacities  or  anterior  polar  cataract  behind  it. 
In  other  cases  there  are  very  great  errors  of  refraction,  congenital  opaci- 
ties, or  other  congenital  anomalies  (especially  albinism),  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa, etc.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  patient  with  nystagmus  to  examine 
for  refraction  and  vision,  we  must  be  prepared  beforehand  for  a  failure 
to  secure  i)erfect  vision  by  a  glass  of  any  kind. 

In  what  way  does  amblyopia  produce  nystagmus?  Fixation  is  not 
a  faculty  inborn  in  man,  but  has  to  be  learned  by  practice.  Very  small 
children  do  not  perform  fixation,  but  move  their  eyes  about  aimlessly. 
Now,  if  the  retina  does  not  receive  well-defined  images,  the  child  does 
not  learn  to  place  the  eye  accurately  in  the  direction  required  and  keep 
it  still.  Hence,  nystagmus  fails  to  develop  if  the  amblyopia  does  not 
set  in  till  later  in  life,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  have  already  learned  how 
to  perform  fixation. 

Nystagmus  is  associated  with  no  special  harm  for  the  patient,  for 
the  defective  vision  of  such  cases  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  nystag- 
mus, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  cause  of  it.  Nystagmus  often  im- 
proves with  advancing  age,  but  is  not  susceptible  of  perfect  cure. 

(b)  Nystagmus  is  a  symptom  of  many  cerebral  affections,  particu- 
larly of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

(c)  Nystagmus  develops  in  laborers  in  coal  mines,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  thoy  work  in  the  drifts.  This  form  causes  the  patient  very 
considerable  annoyance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  all  objects  ap- 
pear in  motion,  which  is  not  [usually]  the  case  in  the  ordinary  nystagmus 
of  amblyof)es.  Moreover,  this  form  of  nystagmus  is  curable,  although, 
to  be  sure,  only  on  condition  that  work  in  the  coal  mines  is  given  up 
entirely.  When  this  is  done,  the  nystagmus  after  some  time  disappears 
of  itself. 

Persons  suffcrinj;  from  nystagmus  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves;  they  learn  of  the 
tremor  of  their  eye«  only  through  information  given  by  others.  Many  patients  make 
the  same  vibratory  movements  with  their  heads  as  with  their  eyes,  only  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

In  small  children  a  combination  of  head-nodding  and  nystagmus  occurs  as  a 
transient  atTcction  which  is  known  as  spasmus  nutans.  According  to  some  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  child's  l)eing  kept  in  a  dark  room,  according  to  others  by  rickets  (cranio- 
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tabes).  [The  nystagmus  in  this  case  often  assumes  aberrant  forms  and  may  be 
unilateral. — 1).] 

There  are  also  men  who  can  produce  nystagmus  voluntarily. 

A  certain  degree  of  visual  power  must  be  present  for  nystagmus  to  exist;  per- 
sons who  are  born  blind,  or  wlio  become  totally  blind  very  early,  do  not  acc^uire  ny- 
stagmus. In  such  persons  the  eyes  move  slowly  and  aimlessly  about,  making  large 
excursions. 

Miners'  nystagmus  occurs  exclusively  in  those  who  work  in  the  coal  drifts.  It 
affects  liardly  any  except  the  class  of  workers  known  as  pick  men.  After  these  men 
liavc  worked  several  ycÄrs  in  the  drift«,  they  notice  tliat,  when  they  leave  the  drift 
in  tlie  evening,  everytliing  dances  before  their  eyes.  This  phenomenon  disappears 
again  in  a  short  time,  but  if  the  work  is  kept  up  reappears,  occurring  earlier  each  time 
and  lasting  longer,  until  the  patient  is  compelled  to  give  up  liis  work.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  such  patient«  at  the  conmiencement  of  their  disease,  it  can  be  made  out  that 
n>T3tagmus  takes  place  only  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  up,  or  up  and  to  one  side. 
This  fact  furnishes  the  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  nystagmus.  The  pick  men 
in  many  coal  mines  work  in  a  recumbent  position  with  their  eyes  turned  a  good  deal 
upward  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  way  of  looking,  which  causes  a  good  deal 
of  strain,  leads,  when  long  maintained,  to  exliaustion  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  eye 
muscles. 

The  apparent  movement  of  objects  that  results  from  the  nystagmus  is  readily 
accounted  for.  As  the  eyes  vibrate  to  and  fro,  the  images  of  all  objects  upon  the  retina 
move,  too,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  as  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  move- 
ment of  his  eyes,  he  necessarily  attributes  the  displacement  of  the  retinal  images  to 
movements  of  the  objects  themselves.  But  why,  then,  do  not  those  who  have  acquired 
nystagmus  because  of  amblyopia,  see  objects  affected  with  a  hke  dancing  motion? 
1  because  tliey  have  suffered  from  nystagmus  from  childhood,  and  hence,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  they  Iiave  learned  to  see,  have  also  learned  in  projecting  their  retinal  images 
to  take  the  nystagmic  movements  of  the  eye  into  account. 

Transient  nystagmus  is  sometimes  observed  when  the  ear  is  syringed  or  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  internal  ear;  and  in  these  cases  is  referred  to  irritation  of  the  semi- 
circular canals. 

Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  extremely  rare.  Some  cases  of  intermit- 
tent strabismus  (page  670)  belong  under  this  head.  They  are  furthermore  observed 
in  cerebral  affections,  particularly  under  the  form  of  conjugate  deviation  (Prevost). 
This  arises  from  a  deflection  of  both  eyes  toward  the  same  side,  the  deflection  being 
<iue  to  spasm  of  the  appropriate  miascles  and  resulting  from  disease  of  one  of  the  centers 
for  the  association  of  ocular  movements.  These  cases,  therefore,  are  comparable  with 
those  of  conjugate  paralysis  (pages  643  and  65;^),  exwpt  that  the  condition  is  one  of 
spasm  instead  of  paralysis.  [See  also  page  696.]  Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles 
may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  hysteria.  As  a  rule  the  case  here  is  one  of  spasm  of 
the  converging  muscles.  At  every  attempt  to  perform  fixation  of  an  object,  either  far 
or  near,  both  eyes  at  once  assume  a  position  of  extreme  convergence;  the  pupils  at  the 
same  time  being  very  greatly  contracted  and  the  accommodation  thrown  into  a  state 
of  spasm.  Here,  therefore,  the  three  associated  muscles — i.  e.,  the  interni,  the  sphincter 
pupiihe,  and  the  ciliary  muscle — are  simultaneously  thrown  into  a  condition  of  spas- 
modic contraction.    [See  also  page  656.] 

[Derangements  of  the  Associated  Parallel  Movements 
OF  the  Eyes. 

129  A. — The  derangements  of  the  associated  parallel  movements  of  the  eyes 
comprise — 

A.  Paralysis  and  spasm  of  the  parallel  movements  (conjugate  paralysis,  conjugate 

spasm). 

B.  Tremor  and  ataxia  of  parallel  movements  (nystagmus,  pseudo-nystagmus). 

C.  Dissociated  movements. 
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Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. 

Natures  of  these  Anomalies. — Conjugate  deviation,  i.  c,  the  condition  in  which 
both  eyes  are  deviated  in  the  same  direction/ is  usually  due  to  conjugate  paralysis 
(see  page  643).  Thus  if  there  is  paralysis  of  right  rotation,  so  that  neither  eye  can 
rotate  to  the  right  beyond  the  middle  line,  the  two  eyes  and  sometimes  the  head  also 
are  usually  deviated  to  the  left  by  over-action  of  the  left  rotators. 

In  some  cases  conjugate  deviation  is  due  to  conjugate  spasm.  For  example,  we 
may  find  both  eyes  deviated  to  the  left,  not  because  the  right-rotators  are  paralyzed, 
but  because  the  left-rotators  are  in  a  state  of  primary  sptastic  contraction.  Such  a 
condition  is  distinguished  from  paralysis  by  the  fact  that,  although  strongly  deviated 
in  one  direction,  the  eyes  can  usually  be  moved  more  or  less  freely  in  the  direction 
opposite. 

Symptoms. — Since  the  deviation  is  alike  in  the  two  eyes,  conjugate  paral3rsis  and 
spasm  do  not  cause  diplopia.  They  may,  however,  cause  vertigo  and  false  projection 
(A.  Graefe;  M.  Sachs).  In  a  conjugate  deviation  to  the  left,  due  to  paralysis,  the 
patient  would  overshoot  the  mark  when  trying  to  touch  an  object  situated  on  his 
right,  while  if  the  deviation  were  due  to  spasm  he  would  undershoot  the  mark  when 
trjring  to  touch  an  object  situated  on  his  left. 

Course. — Conjugate  paralysis  occurs  in  all  degrees  of  intensity ,  being  sometimes 
very  slight,  sometimes  complete.  It  usually  develops  suddenly,  and  is  often  transient . 
The  conjugate  deviation  which  the  paralysis  produces  often  disappears  long  before 
the  paralysis  itself.    This  is  epecially  true  in  cerebral  disease. 

Varieties  of  Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. — 1.  Paralysis  of  lateral  move- 
ment occurs  under  the  following  forms: 

(A)  Neither  eye,  when  attempting  to  follow  an  object  that  is  moving  to  one  side, 
say  the  right,  can  move  beyond  the  middle  line.  But  the  left  eye  can  move  to  the  right 
when  converging  on  an  object  which  is  brought  in  towards  the  eyes  in  the  median  plane 
(retention  of  convergence). 

(B)  Neither  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  to  the  right,  provided  both 
eyes  are  open,  but  the  left  eye  can  follow  the  object  to  the  right  if  the  right  eye  is  cov- 
ered. This  is  really  the  same  case  as  A,  the  movement  inwards  of  the  left  eye  when  the 
right  eye  is  covered  being  simply  a  movement  of  convergence  (Jeffries,  Moebius). 

(C)  The  right  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  moving  to  the  right,  but  the  left 
can  not.  The  left  eye,  how^ever,  can  move  to  the  right  in  performing  convergence. 
This  condition,  which  may  be  called  conjugate  hemiparalysis,  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  left  internus  in  which  the  left  eye  can  move  inwards  neither 
when  converging  nor  when  attempting  to  make  a  conjugate  movement  to  the  left. 

(D)  Neither  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  to  the  right,  and  the  left  eye, 
moreover,  cannot  move  to  the  right  when  attempting  to  converge  (combined  paralysis 
of  lateral  movement  and  convergence). 

Paralysis  of  lateral  movement  is  sometimes  bilateral — i.  e.,  both  eyes  fail  to  fol- 
low an  object  that  is  carried  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  although  it  may  be  tliat 
both  can  still   converge. 

2.  Spasm  of  lateral  movement  occurs  under  the  following  forms: 

(A)  Both  eyes  are  deviated  spastically  to  one  side,  but  can  be  moved  freely  in 
all  directions  (pure  spasm  of  lateral  movement). 

(B)  Both  eyes  are  deviated  sp^astically  to  one  side,  and  cannot  be  moved  to  the 
side  opposite  (excessive  spasm  of  one  side-to-side  movement,  or  spasm  of  one  side- 
to-side  movement  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  movement  in  the  opposite  direction). 

(3)  Paralysis  and  spasm  of  up  and  doum  movements  are  rare. 

Site  of  Lesion  In  Con]ug:ate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. — Paralysis  of  lateral  move- 
ment is  caused  by  destructive  lesion  in — 

1.  The  cerebrum  and  either  in  the  cortex,  in  the  subcortical  association  paths,  or 
in  the  tracts  connecting  the  cortex  with  the  oculo-motor  and  abducens  nuclei.  Such 
lesions  are  usually  of  sudden  onset  and  associated  with  apoplectoid  symptoms  (coma, 
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hemiplegia).  A  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere  produces  paralysis  of  movements  to  the 
left,  and  consequently  a  conjugate  deviation  to  the  right  (the  patient  turns  his  eyes 
towards  tlie  lesion).     Convergence  is  always  retained. 

2.  1'he  pons.  Lesions  on  the  right  side  of  the  pons  will  produce  paralysis  of  right- 
hand  movements,  and  vice  versa — i.  e.,  the  eyes  look  away  from  the  lesion. 

Small  lesions  in  the  pons  involving  the  abducens  nucleus  or  its  immediate  con- 
nections cAuse  paralysis  of  lateral  movement  without  paralysis  of  convergence  (paraly- 
sis of  types  A  and  B,  page  696).  Lesions  high  in  the  pons  involving  only  the  fibers 
connecting  th6  abducens  and  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  produce  a  conjugate  hemi- 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  internus  for  parallel  movements  but  not  for  convergence 
(type  C,  page  696).  Larger  lesions  in  the  pons  above  and  below  the  abducens  nucleus 
cause  combined  paralysis  of  lateral  movement  and  convergence  (paralysis  of  type  D, 
page  696).     (Jeffries,  Schoeler.) 

3.  The  cerebellum.  The  deviation  here  is  'sometimes  toward  the  lesion,  usually 
away  from  it. 

Spasm  of  conjugate  movement  is  caused  by  an  irritative  lesion  in — 

1.  The  cerebrum  (in  the  cortex  only).  A  lesion  situated  on  the  right  side  causes 
a  spastic  deviation  to  the  left,  i.  e.,  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  lesion. 

2.  The  pons  (very  rare).    In  this  case  the  eyes  look  toward  the  lesion. 
Paralysis  of  up  and  dovm  movement  is  due  usually  to  a  lesion  involving  the  anterior 

parts  of  both  oculo-motor  nuclei  or  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  to  one  occupying 
the  middle  line  close  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina.    It  also  occurs  in  pons  lesions. 
Some  cases  simulating  conjugate  paralysis  are  due  to  symmetrical  defect  in  the 
muscles  or  to  symmetrical  lesions  of  the  two  oculo-motor  nerves  at  the  base. 

Tremor  op  the  Associated  Parallel  Movements.     Nystagmus 
AND  Pseudo-nystagmus. 

129  B.  Varieties  of  Tremor. — ^These  are  as  follows: — 

A.  Searching  Movements.  Both  eyes  make  an  occasional  wide,  comparatively 
slow,  sweeping  movement  from  the  primary  position  in  some  direction,  and  then, 
either  immediately  or  after  a  time,  return  to  the  primary  position.  The  movements 
are  apparently  purposeful,  as  if  the  patient  were  trying  to  look  at  an  object  situated  to 
one  side  of  him.    They  may  take  place  in  any  direction,  vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal. 

B.  Psewlo-nystagmus. — One  or  both  eyes  when  carried  to  a  point  near  the  limit 
of  their  excursions  in  some  direction,  make  a  series  of  jerky  movements  on  from  this 
point  and  back  to  it  again,  but  in  returning  do  not  re-pass  it.  These  jerks  evidently 
represent  an  extreme  effort  to  keep  up  the  original  excursive  movement  of  the  eyes, 
the  smooth  steady  pull  of  the  muscle  that  is  carrying  the  eye  along  being  converted 
into  a  series  of  discontinuous,  sptasmodic  tugs. 

Pseudo-nystagmus  is  sometimes  unilateral,  more  often  bilateral. 

C.  Nystagmus. — In  nystagmus  the  eyes  make  a  series  of  very  regular,  short, 
quick  oscillations  about  a  central  point.  Nystagmus  differs  from  peeudo-nystagmus, 
first,  in  that  it  often  occurs  when  the  eyes  are  in  the  primary  position  or  near  it,  where- 
as pseudo-nystiigmus  occurs  only  when  the  eyes  are  near  the  end  of  an  excursion  in 
some  direction;  second,  the  movements  in  nystagmus  are  oscillations  to  and  fro  about 
a  central  point,  wliile  in  pseudo-nystagmus  they  are  movements  from  a  terminal  point 
and  back  to  it  again;  third,  the  movements  in  pseudo-nystagmus  are  jerky  and  be- 
speak effort,  in  true  nystagmus  are  smooth  and  regular,  and,  except  in  miners'  nystag- 
mus, are  not  often  associated  with  a  restriction  in  the  excursive  power  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  very  frequently  present  in  pseudo-nystagmus. 

In  nystagmus  the  oscillations  may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  rotary  (wheel-like), 
or  mixed  (combination  of  horizontal  and  vertical  or  horizontal  and  rotary).  A  pecul- 
iar variety  of  mixed  nystagmus  is  circumduction  nystagmus  in  which  by  making  succes- 
sive horizontal  and  vertical  movements  the  center  of  the  cornea  describes  a  circle  or 
ellipse. 
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True  nystagmus  is  nearly  always  bilateral  and  then  the  movements  are  almost 
invariably  equal,  simultaneous,  and  parallel  in  the  two  eyes.  Bilateral  nystagmus  is 
usually  horizontal,  less  often  rotary  or  mixed.     Vertical  bilateral  nystagmus  is  rare. 

Very  rare  forms  are  (a)  disjunctive  nystagmus  in  which  the  two  eyes  swing  rapidily 
toward  and  away  from  each  other,  i.  e.,  make  rapidly  alternating  converging  and 
diverging  movements,  or  revolve  toward  and  away  from  eacfi  other;  (b)  dissociated 
nystagmus,  in  which  the  movements  in  the  two  eyes  are  quite  dissimilar  in  direction 
or  in  extent;    (c)  unilateral  nystagmus. 

In  many  cases  nystagmus  changes  greatly  in  intensity  or  in  character  when  the 
eyes  are  turned  in  some  special  direction,  or  when  they  are  converged,  or  when  either 
or  both  are  covered. 

Etiology  of  Tremor. — Searching  movements  are  found  in  blind  eyes  and  in  eyes 
which  from  disease  at  the  macula  and  other  causes  have  lost  the  power  of  central 
fixation. 

Pseudo-nystagmus  occurs  almost  constantly  in  hereditary  ataxia  and  very  often  in 
multiple  sclerosis,  but  also  occurs  in  a  great  many  other  nervous  affections  and  often 
in  persons  who  are  quite  healthy.  It  seems  to  denote  usually  weakness  or  fatigue  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  eye  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pseudo-nystagmus  occurs. 

Nystagmus  is  caused  by — 

(A)  Conditions  producing  bilateral  amblyopia  in  early  infancy  (optical,  infantile, 
or  so-called  congenital  nystagmus).  Such  conditions  are  opacities  of  the  cornea,  especi- 
ally from  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  congenital  cataract;  hemorrhage,  disease,  or 
abnormalities  of  the  retina  and  chorioid;  total  congenital  color  blindness,  and  albin- 
ism. Refractive  errors,  even  when  great,  do  not  usually  cause  nystagmus,  although 
they  may  do  so.  Whether  the  nystagmus  occurring  in  spasmus  nutans  (see  page 
694)  is  optical  or  not  is  uncertain.  Optical  nystagmus  is  probably  not  often  really 
congenital,  but  develops  during  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

Unilateral  amblyopia  very  rarely  produces  nystagmus  but  tends  rather  to  produce 
squint. 

Sometimes  a  nystagmus  dating  from  infancy,  occurs  without  there  being  any 
obvious  lesion  of  the  eyes  to  cause  it.  In  such  cases,  according  to  A.  Graefe,  the 
nystagmus  is  probably  attributable  to  a  congenital  retinal  hemorrhage  which  subse- 
quently cleared  up. 

(B)  Conditions  developing  in  later  life  causing  constant  strain  of  the  eyesight  from 
poor  illumination  or  excessive  strain  of  the  eye  muscles,  or  usually  strain  of  both  kinds 
combined. 

This  variety  of  late  acquired  nystagmus  is  usually  due  to  conditions  incident  to 
the  patient's  occupation  (lience  occupational  nystagmus).  The  commonest  form  of 
this  is  miners'  nystagmus,  also  the  form  occurring  in  compositors,  paper-makers, 
metal-rollers,  etc.,  who  work  witii  tiie  eyes  in  a  coiLstrained  position  (Snell,  Eversbusch), 
and  in  tliosc  who  work  in  an  insufficient  light  or  under  other  conditions  pecuharly 
trying  to  the  eyes  (Frost,  Clarke). 

In  the  same  category  belong  those  cases  in  which  optical  nystagmus  develops 
after  the  age  of  infancy  as  a  result  of  high  astigmatism  or  of  traumatic  cataract. 

(C)  Irritation  arising  from  the  ear  (aural  nystagmus).  It  may  l^e  produced  by 
actual  disease  of  the  iabjTinth,  by  changes  in  labyrinthine  pressure  due  to  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  body,  and  by  operative  manipulations  carried  on  in  the  middle  and  external 
ear  (probing,  s>Tinging,  etc.). 

(D)  Xervous  Disease. — True  nystagmus  occurs  frequently  in  multiple  sclerosis 
(in  12  j3er  cent  of  tlie  cases,  according  to  Uhthoff),  also  in  syringomyelia  and  in  cere- 
bellar disease.     In  other  nervous  diseases  it  is  rare. 

(E)  Poi^o7}Ji,  esfx^cially  ether;  rarely  also  alcoliol,  cocaine,  sulphonal,  arsenic, 
lead,  quinine,  ergot,  and  sewer  gas. 

Nystagmus,  whetiicr  infantile  or  due  to  nervous  disease,  is  sometimes  hereditary. 

Site  of  Lesion  in  Conditions  of  Ocular  Tremor.— In  optical,  occupational, 

and  aural  nystagmus,  there  is  no  actual  lesion  of  the  brain.    In  the  nystagmus  of  mul- 
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tiple  sclerosis  and  other  organic  nervous  diseases,  lesions  have  been  found  mainly  in 
tlie  corpora  (juadrigemina,  corpus  striatum,  restiform  bodies,  cerebellum,  and  medulla. 

Theory  of  Nystagmus. — ^The  remarkable  regularity  and  parallelism  of  the  move- 
ments in  nystagmus  show  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  perversion  of  the  centers  for 
parallel  and  parallel-rotary  movements  and  not  with  peripheral  lesions  of  the  muscles 
thenisolves  or  their  nerves. 

Ihis  i)erverteil  slate  of  the  association  centers  is  evidently  produced  in  cptical 
and  miners'  nystagmus  by  long  continued  abnormal  stimuh  passing  up  through  the 
visual  tract,  and  in  miners'  nystagmus  also  through  the  fifth  nerve;  in  aural  nystag- 
mus by  abnonnal  reflexes  passing  t]u*ough  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  centers  in  the 
pons  and  perhaps  also  in  the  corpora  (luadrigemina;  while  in  nystagmus  due  to  ner- 
vous disease,  the  association  centers  and  tracts  are  probably  affected  directly. 

Nystagmus  in  all  probability  is  produced  by  alternate,  just  as  normal  fixation  is 
produced  by  simultaneous,  discharges  of  motor  energy  from  the  two  sides  of  the  brain. 

This  cxfilanation  of  the  nature  of  nystagmus  holds  good  undoubtedly  even  for 
the  rare  unilateral  and  dissociated  forms. 

Symptoms  of  Nystagmus. — There  are — 

1.  Apparent  Movement  of  Objects. — In  miners*  nystagmus  and  aural  nystagmus 
this  is  a  WGvy  prominent  and  distressing  symptom.  It  is  also  often,  but  not  always, 
present  in  the  nystagmus  due  to  nervous  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  optical  nystag- 
mus due  to  infantile  amblyopia,  it  is  very  rarely  perceived.  Sometimes  in  unilateral 
nystagmus  and,  under  exceptional  conditions,  in  bilateral  nystagmus  it  can  be  evoked. 
(A.  Graefc.)    Even  then,  however,  it  seems  hardly  ever  to  be  troublesome. 

2.  Reading  in  Vertical  Lines. — That  the  apparent  movement  of  objects,  even 
when  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  patient,  yet  causes  indistinctness  of  things  seen,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  {mticnt^  with  horizontal  nystagmus  in  reading  hold  the 
book  sideways,  so  tliat  the  lines  of  print  run  vertically.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  ob- 
viates the  confusion  produced  by  the  oscillations  of  the  letters. 

3.  Vertigo. — This  is  marked  in  some  of  the  late  acquired  forms  especially  in  miners' 
and  aural   nystagmus. 

4.  Nodding  Movements  of  Head. — These  often  occur  in  optical  nystagmus.  They 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  compensatory  in  character,  acting  to  prevent  the  tremor 
of  objects  produced  by  the  oscillation  of  the  eyes.    This  however  is  not  the  case. 

5.  Poor  Vision. — In  most  cases  of  nystagmus  of  infantile  origin,  the  vision  is  quite 
poor,  and  cannot  l)e  brought  up  to  normal  by  glasses.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
blurring  tliat  the  njrstagmus  produces,  but  much  more  to  the  pathological  condi- 
tion causing  the  nystagmus.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  nystagmus  increases  greatly 
in  one  direction  of  the  gaze  and  diminishes  in  another,  the  sight  is  very  much  better 
in  that  position  in  which  the  oscillation  is  slight — a  fact  which  the  patient  gets  to 
appreciate  and  utilize.  In  miners'  nystagmus  the  disturbance  of  sight  produced  is 
conKi(lcral)lc\ 

C.  Pfiotophobia  may  be  present. 

Course  of  Nystagmus. — Infantile  nystagmus  often  lasts  through  life,  although 
it  may  disappear.  Nystagmus  due  to  aural  or  nervous  disease  persists  as  long  as  its 
cause.  Minors'  nystagmus  disappears  if  the  patient  gives  up  his  work  and  lives  under 
prop(^r  conditions  as  regards  illumination  and  eye-strain.  Nystagmus  due  to  sptasmus 
nutans  and  hysteria  is  probably  always  transient.  A  transient  nystagmus  may  also 
result  from  traumatism,  tenotomy,  or  other  causes. 

Treatment. — Infantile  nystagmus  is  rarely  affected  by  any  treatment,  although 
isolated  cas(»s  have  l)een  cured  by  removal  of  a  congenital  cataract,  by  tenotcmiy  or 
advancement  causing  relief  of  a  stjuint,  by  exercises  with  a  stereoscope  and  in  reading 
with  the  aid  of  perforated  diaplu-agm,  by  exercises  in  fixation  in  various  positions  of 
the  gaze,  and  by  exercises  with  rotating  prisms.  Some  cases  of  nystagmus,  especially 
accjuired  nystagmus,  are  relieved  by  the  correction  of  astigmatism  or  other  refrac- 
tive errors.  In  miners'  and  other  forms  of  occupational  nystagmus  cliange  of  occupa- 
tion is  imperative. 
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Dissociated  Movements. 

129  C.  In  some  cases  the  eyes  no  longer  follow  the  law  of  associated  movements, 
but  each  moves  irrespective  of  the  other.  This  may  occur  in  eyes  that  have  been  to- 
tally blind  from  birth,  in  patients  deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  oc- 
casionally in  other  cases.    Various  forms  of  this  anomaly  have  been  described. 

In  one  form  of  partial  dissociation  of  the  ocular  movements  each  eye  on  alternate 
covering  goes  up  or  each  eye  goes  down  behind  the  screen.  In  these  cases  there  may 
or  may  not  be  binocular  fixation  when  both  eyes  are  imcovered. 

Some  of  the  cases  described  as  illustrating  dissociation  of  the  eye  movements 
are  not  really  of  this  character.  Thus  when  several  muscles  are  paralyWi  in  one  eye 
and  yet  this  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  the  secondary  deviations  of  the  sound  eye,  rapidly 
changing  their  form  and  varying  their  amoimt  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  different  direc- 
tions, make  it  appear  as  if  the  eyes  were  moving  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  association. — D.] 


CHAPTER  XV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Anatomy. 

130.  The  bony  orbit  forms  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  whose  base  cor- 
responds to  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit,  and  whose  apex  to  the 
optic  foramen.  The  nasal  walls  of  the  two  orbits  are  about  parallel  to 
each  other;  but  the  temporal  walls  diverge  from  each  other  a  good  deal 
from  behind  forward.  The  nasal  wall  is  the  thinnest,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  lachrymal  bone  which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  by  the  delicate 
lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  (Fig.  284,  T  and  L).  At  its  anterior 
extremity  it  bears  the  fossa  lacrimalis  for  the  reception  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac  (Fig.  300,  /?).  In  the  posterior  portions  of  the  orbit  are  found 
three  apertures  which  connect  the  orbit  with  the  parts  adjacent.  These 
are:  1.  The  optic  foramen  which  passes  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  Through 
it  the  optic  nerve  and  beneath  the  latter  the  ophthalmic  artery  pass  into 
the  orbit  (Fig.  299,  F).  2.  The  superior  orbital  fissure  which  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  outer  wall,  and  is  bounded  by  the  lesser 
and  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  It  also  opens  into  the  middle  fossa 
of  the  skull,  and  transmits  the  nerves  for  the  ocular  muscles  and  the  first 
branch  of  the  trigeminus.  3.  The  inferior  orbital  fissure  which  is  longer 
than  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and 
the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit,  between  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  superior  maxilla.  It  connects  the  orbit  with  the  temporal  fossa  (fossa 
spheno-maxillaris).  Through  it  the  twigs  of  the  second  branch  of  the  tri- 
geminus, the  largest  of  which  is  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  pass  into  the  orbit. 

The  walls  of  the  orbit  at  their  anterior  margin  become  thickened 
into  a  strong  bony  ring,  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  constitutes  the 
most  important  defense  of  the  eye  against  external  force,  especially 
above  and  below  where  it  juts  farthest  out.  On  the  inner  side  there  is 
no  sharply  defined  margin  to  the  orbit,  but  here  the  eye  is  protected  by 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  On  the  outer  side  the  orbital  margin  recedes  the 
farthest  (Fig.  299,  ^),  so  that  here  the  eye  is  most  exposed  to  injuries. 
At  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  found  the  supra-orbital  notch  designed 
for  the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name  (Fig.  300,  i).  At  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit  there  is  a  canal  (the  infra-orbital  canal)  for  the  infra- 
orbital artery  and  nerve,  and  this  opens  upon  the  cheek — by  means  of 
the  infra-orbital  foramen  (/i,  Fig.  300) — about  4  mm.  beneath  the 
orbital  margin.  This  point  and  the  supra-orbital  notch  are  of  practi- 
cal importance,  as  constituting  the  points  of  exit  of  the  aforesaid  nerves. 
Sensitiveness  to  pressure  at  these  spots  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  neu- 
ralgise  of  the  trigeminus  and  also  in  essential  blepharospasm. 
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Tut  omx  ii  soiroundM  by  devienl  other  <^Tii5e«  in  diäcmäe  of  which 
a  «fca  iisieaf  be  irLp^c&ied.  These  c&Titie&  &re  the  n^a*!  loasat  and  the 
Cftiiiies  i«eä=ory  to  them — namely,  the  iTfjz^\il  sinu«-  the  uiimin  of 
Vß^zufj^.  the  <^phefloi<iAl  sinTis.  aoid  the  ethi]:jK>i<i  teZis. 

Tae  oörfi/^  ft^*  of  the  orhii  consist  of  the  eyehall  with  the  optic  nerve 
jiui  the  TL^is^A^.  the  I^chryn^  ümd.  the  vessels,  said  the  nerves.  The 
itttefsüoes  between  these  structuies  are  ülkd  with  oit>:t&l  f&t.  and  the 
mi^At  is  üAintAined  ia  &  state  of  firm  connection  by  a  system  of  fascia. 
The  latter  dispiay  a  creater  strmrth  and  a  a^re  intimate  union  with 
one  9kDO\htT  in  three  piaces.  viz.:  1.  Alon^  the  walls  of  the  orbit.  They 
cover  the  latter  under  the  form  of  a  periosteum  here  called  periorbita), 
aad  likewise  make  a  sort  of  anterior  wall  for  the  ort:»it.  This  anterior 
vail  is  formed  by  the  fascia  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  that  starts  from  the 
margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  attached  to  both  tars  and  also  to  the  ligamen- 
torn  canthi  internum  and  externum.  These  structures  combined  repre- 
£eot  the  septum  orbitale,  which,  when  the  lids  are  closed,  shuts  ofif  the 
orbst  anterioriy  and  keeps  its  contents  in  Fig.  2n5^.  2.  The  ocular 
mnscles  are  s^jrrounded  by  fasciae  which  send  out  processes  connecting 
the  mnscics  T*ith  each  other,  with  the  lids,  and  with  the  margins  of  the 
orbit  see  page  622;.  3.  Surroimding  the  eyeball  the  fascial  are  con- 
densed into  a  nbrous  capsule,  the  sOicia  buibx  also  called  Tenon >  or 
Bonwutt't  capf^äU  '.  This  extends  forward  as  far  as  the  oonjimctiva  of  the 
eyeball  and  ijackward  neariy  to  the  optic  ner>-e.  It  is  thus  open  in  front 
and  behind.-and  may  be  said  to  represent  a  broad  ring  placed  about  the 
eyeball.  It  forms  the  articular  socket  for  the  eyebaii.  which  can  move 
in  it  freely  in  all  directions.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  Tenon's  capsule 
and  of  the  eyel^il  are  smooth,  and  are  pro\ided  with  an  endothelial 
covering  .Schwalbe;.  The  inter\"ening  space.  Tenons  space  •/.  Fig.  157), 
mtist  tje  .•^ar«ied  as  a  lymph  space*  which  is  continuous  posterioriy  with 
the  lyrrjpri  «rci-e  supravaginal  space:  #.  Fig.  157'  surrounding  the 
exterria;  -h'ri»*h  of  the  optic  nerve.  .\t  the  points  where  the  tendons  of 
the  of-ular  rr.iv  ler?  pierce  Tenon *s  capsule,  the  latter  is  reflected  upon 
the  rri'i.-^Ie^  ^r.-i  :»ef-omes  continuous  with  the  fascia?  covering  them 
Haterai  irivizir.ritions  of  the  muscles,  e  and  €,,  Fig.  137». 

The  Ufßfyi'^^*^*l*  of  the  orbit  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  arterA*  which 
springs  :r»irri  •he  intemäl  can:*tid  and  enter?  the  orbit  through  the  optic 
forarrjen.  The  verious  oUkkI  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  superior  and 
inferior  ophth:*! ::.:'•  vein^.  lx»th  of  which  make  their  way  through  the 
superior  or'r^:*:il  ::-- ure  *(*  the  cavernous  sinus,  into  which  they  empty. 
The  a tXive- ::.<=•  rz';*^»rie^i  veins  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  the  veins 
of  the  for^heai. 

Lyriiph  '.■^--el-  and  lymphatic  glands  are  wanting  in  the  orbit. 

The  n^'-y^  of  the  orbit  are  motor — these  i>eing  the  nerves  des- 
tine<i  for  ^he  or-ular  mus^^les — .  sensory — these  lielonging  to  the  first 
and  ^fovA  branch  of  the  trieeminus — and  sympathetic.     To  the  outer 

'  ^S«e.  howrver.  note  on  jmjge  2S>4.] 
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side  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  the  ciliary  ganglion.  This 
contains  motor  fibers  derived  from  the  oculo-motor  nerve  (short  root), 
sensory  fibers  from  the  trigeminus  (long  root),  and  sympathetic  fibers 
from  the  plexus  which  envelops  the  carotid.  The  short  ciliary  nerves 
pass  from  the  ciliary  ganglion  to  the  eye,  through  the  posterior  division 
of  which  they  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ.  The  long  ciliary  nerves, 
which  likewise  enter  the  eyeball,  do  not  arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
but  come  directly  from  the  trigeminus  (from  the  branch  of  it  called  the 
naso-ciliary  nerve). 

Position  of  the  Eyeball  in  the  Orbit. — This  on  an  average  is. such  that 
a  straight-edge  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  upper  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit  and  pressed  against  them  just  comes  into  contact 
through  the  closed  lids  with  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but  does  not  sensibly 
compress  the  eye.  Variations  from  this  mean  position  very  frequently 
occur:  partly  in  consequence  of  individual  differences  in  the  formation 
of  the  face;  partly,  too,  on  account  of  changes  in  the  quantity  of  orbital 
fat.  When  corpulence  is  on  the  increase,  the  eyes  project  farther  from 
the  orbit  (goggle  eyes);  but  when  there  is  emaciation,  they  sink  back 
into  their  sockets. 

Pathological  changes  from  the  normal  position  occur  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit — exophthalmus.  On 
account  of  the  great  individual  variations  in  the  position  of  the  eyeball 
small  degrees  of  exophthalmus  can  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty  only 
when  they  are  limited  to  one  eye,  so  that,  by  making  the  comparison 
with  the  other  eye,  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  is  secured.  Higher  degrees 
of  exophthalmus  attract  our  notice  at  once.  The  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball may  advance  so  far  that  the  lids  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  eye 
])ack  in  the  orbit,  and  thus  it  prolapses  in  front  of  the  lids — luxatio  bulbi. 
The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  either  directed  straight  forward,  or  there 
is  at  the  same  time  with  this  forward  projection  a  lateral  displacement  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Exophthalmus  is  caused  either  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
orbital  tissue  or  by  a  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  orbit.  The  former 
is  much  the  more  frequent.  But  exophthalmus  can  also  be  produced  by 
a  diminution  of  the  tone  of  the  recti  muscles,  which  draw  the  eye  back- 
ward.   This  is  the  case  in  paralysis  or  in  division  (tenotomy)  of  them. 

The  consequences  of  exophthalmus  when  it  is  of  high  degree  are  ex- 
tremely disastrous  to  the  eye:  1.  The  farther  the  eye  comes  forward, 
the  more  it  pushes  the  lids  apart.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  therefore 
more  widely  open  and  more  of  the  eyeball  is  visible  in  it  than  usual. 
In  slight  rases  of  exophthalmus  the  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
often  more  conspicuous  than  the  actual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The 
fact  of  the  eyeball's  being  more  exposed  results  in  symptoms  of  irritation 
upon  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  redness  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
and  epiphora.  As  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  grows  greater,  the  closure 
of  the  lids  becomes  imperfect  (lagophthalmus)  and  then  the  cornea  begins 
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to  suffer,  because  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  develops.  This  is  the  most 
dreaded  sequel  of  exophthalmus,  and  one  to  which  regard  has  primarily 
to  be  paid  in  the  treatment  (see  page  584).  2.  The  pressure  which  the 
eyeball  exerts  upon  the  lids  from  behind  leads  to  their  eversion;  ectropion 
of  the  lower  lid  develops.  3.  The  mobility  of  the  eyeball  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  protrusion  increases,  owing  to  the  marked  stretching 
of  the  recti  muscles  and  of  the  optic  nerve.  4.  Vision  is  affected  in  vari- 
ous ways.  In  the  cases  in  which,  together  with  the  protrusion  of  the 
eye,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  organ  is  present,  diplopia  makes  its 
appearance.  Later  on.  the  vision  of  the  protruding  eye  may  be  abolished 
altogether  by  keratitis  or  by  disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  latter,  as 
long  as  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  but  slight,  is  subject  to  no  undue 
tension,  its  normal  S-shaped  curve  (see  page  505)  being  simply  straight- 
ened out;  it  is  not  until  the  eye  is  caused  to  protrude  pretty  far  that  the 
optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch.  If  this  stretching  takes  place  gradually, 
the  nerve  fibers  often  accommodate  themselves  to  it  in  a  wonderful 
fashion,  so  that  they  preserve  their  conductivity,  and  \ision  is  main- 
tained intact :  but  if  the  exophthalmus  increases  rapidly,  the  optic  nerve 
owing  to  the  traction  soon  loses  its  conducting  power. 

In  the  growth  of  the  body  the  orbit  expands  in  proportion  as  the  eyebaD  enlariges. 
If  the  eyebaU  is  backward  in  its  growth,  and  more  especially  if  it  is  entirely  destroyed 
in  childhood,  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  also  remain  smaUer.  If,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  it  is  desired  later  on  in  life  to  wear  an  artificial  eye,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  which  is  too  small  when  compared  with  the  other  eye. 

The  inferior  orbital  fissure  is  closed  by  a  fascia  with  which  numerous  smooth 
muscular  fibers  are  interwoven  (musculus  orbi talis  of  Müller).  These  are  imm^-ated 
by  the  sympathetic. 

The  situation  of  the  eyebaU  in  the  orbit  not  only  varies  in  different  men.  but 
may  also  be  unlike  on  the  two  sides  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  combined  with 
an  asjTiinietriinsil  formation  of  the  face,  which  is  frequently  associated  with  a  differ- 
ence in  the  refraction  of  the  eyes.  In  this  case  the  difference  in  position  may  be  only 
apparent,  sinc'e  the  myopic  eye  is  longer,  and  hence  is  more  prominent,  so  that  an  ex- 
ophthalniiL<  is  simulated. 

For  niestsuring  the  degree  of  exophtlialmus,  instruments  ha\-e  been  constructed, 
which  are  I'alled  exophthalmometers  or  statomeiers  ^^Cohn.  Hasner,  Zehender.  Snellen, 
Sattler,  Hering.  HerteD. 

The  opp*:^ite  condition  to  exophthalmus.  namely,  the  recession  of  the  eyebaO 
into  the  orbit — ent^phthalmu^ — occurs:  1.  In  decrease  of  the  orbital  fat  consequent 
upon  extreme  emaciation.  In  .\.siatic  cholera  this  comlition  develops  within  a  few 
hours,  owing  to  the  enormous  K^ss  of  water  from  tlie  tissues  v^'on  Oraefe'.  2.  In  diminu- 
tion of  the  orbital  »x^ntents  due  to  operations  in  which  a  part  of  them  are  removed 
(e.  g..  in  extirixa'ion  of  an  ort>ital  tumor  .  3.  In  piaralysis  of  the  s>~mpatbetic.  4. 
After  injuries  .enoph'hahiius  traumaticus  .  In  mocit  cases  of  this  kind  the  traumatism 
docs  not  affei't  the  eyel»all  irself.  hut  the  upper  margin  oi  i\\e  orbit.  Gctssner  looks 
upon  'he  enoph:lialnius  that  follow?  in  these  cases  as  due  to  the  cicatricial  contraction 
of  the  orhiral : issue  caused  by  the  injury:  Beer  regards  i-  as  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  ner\-e 
tracts,  espe^'ially  'he  sympathetic.  Lane,  on  the  o^ntrank-.  lielieves  that  the  case 
is  one  oi  indirec*:  trii'ture  of  :he  l«^wer  wall  of  the  orbit  which  is  thus  driven  in  to  the 
antrum  -^f  Highnii-^re.  .\s  a  res^il*  of  this  the  space  occupied  by  the  orbh  wxMild  be 
enlarge^i.  >«^  ''ria:  "he  e>"ebail  is  pushed  back  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  In 
one  ca?e  rhe  e>"eböll  itself  was  luxated  into  the  antnim  of  Highmore  by  a  blow  from 
a  cow's  horn.     5.  In  cases  of  intermittent  exophthalmus  v^^^«?  pa^e  719).     6l  After 
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tlie  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a  pubating  exophthalmus  (Bronner).  7.  In  neurotic 
atrophy  of  the  face.  8.  As  a  congenital  anomaly  of  position.  9.  In  many  cases  of 
congenital  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  the  eye  when  adducted  sinks  back  into  the 
orbit. 

I.  Inflammations. 

(a)  Inflavimations  of  the  Bony  Wall  and  of  the  Periosteum  of  the  Orbit, 

131.  Periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit  is  not  rare,  particularly  at 
the  orbital  margin.  Here,  too,  it  is  easiest  to  diagnosticate.  A  hard 
swelling  is  felt  immovably  attached  to  the  bone  and  causing  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  to  appear  thicker  and  misshapen — a  fact  which  is  particu- 
larly striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  sharp  margin  of  the 
orbit  on  the  other  side.  In  view  of  the  great  tendency  toward  cedematous 
swelling  possessed  by  the  hds  and  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  such  a  swelling  may  be  present  to  a  greater  extent  upon  one  side 
than  upon  the  other;  still,  it  is  usually  easy  to  feel  the  tumefaction  of 
the  periosteum  through  the  soft  swelling  of  the  lids.  Moreover,  the 
affected  s])ot  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  sensitiveness  to  pressure. 

If  the  periostitis  is  situated,  not  at  the  margin,  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  orbit,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult.  We  have  at  first  simply 
the  signs  of  a  painful  inflammation  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  orbit. 
That  this  inflammation  starts  from  the  periosteum  is  frequently  not 
apparent  until  the  periostitis  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and 
this  breaks  through  to  the  outside,  in  which  case  we  then  come  down 
upon  the  diseased  bone  with  the  sound. 

The  course  of  periostitis  leads  in  favorable  cases  to  complete  resorp- 
tion of  the  periosteal  exudate  or  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  de- 
posit of  bone  (especially  in  syphilitic  periostitis);  it  is  more  unfavorable 
when  the  periostitis  goes  on  to  suppuration  which  is  followed  by  caries 
and  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

When  a  periosteal  abscess  develops  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  the 
skin  over  the  affected  spot  first  becomes  reddened,  then  becomes  thinned 
by  the  pus,  and  finally  is  perforated.  A  fistula  is  thus  produced,  through 
which  the  sound  passes  down  to  bare  and  roughened  bone.  Afterward 
there  develops  at  the  site  of  the  fistula  the  funnel-shaped  indrawn  de- 
pression that  is  characteristic  of  bone  disease.  The  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  fistula  keeps  up  until  all  the  diseased  bone  that  has  died  has 
been  eliminated,  a  process  for  which  not  infrequently  several  years  are 
required.  Then  the  fistula  heals  and  leaves  an  indrawn,  funnel-shaped 
scar  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  Through  this  can  be  felt  the 
defect  in  the  margin  of  the  orbit  left  by  the  necrosis.  Other  consequences 
which  frequently  remain  are  ectropion  of  the  affected  lid  and  even  lagoph- 
thalmus.  These  two  conditions  result  partly  because  the  lid  becomes 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  drawn  up  strongly  toward  it, 
partly  because  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  has  been  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  suppuration  (Fig.  290). 
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When  the  periostitis  which  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  the  disease  runs  its  course  with 
the  symptoms  of  retrobulbar  phlegmon,  which  will  be  described  later 
on.  The  process  is  then  much  more  severe  and  of  longer  duration  since 
it  takes  a  good  while  for  the  pus  to  make  its  way  from  the  depth  of  the 
orbit  to  the  surface.  These  deep  suppurations,  moreover,  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  life,  if  they  are  transmitted  to  the  cranial  cavity  and  give  rise 
to  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  this  respect  the  periostitides 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  are  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  because  at  this 
spot  the  cranial  cavity  is  separated  from  the  focus  of  pus  in  the  orbit 
by  only  a  very  thin  lamella  of  bone. 

The  causes  of  periostitis  are:    1.  Injuries.     This  traumatic  perios- 
titis is  found  most  frequently  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  because  this  is 
i:     ■  the  part  most  exposed  to  injuries.    2.  Dyscrasiae,  particularly  scrofula 

(tuberculosis)  and  syphilis.  These  periostitides  are  likewise  localized 
more  frequently  at  the  margin  than  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  because  in 
this  case,  too,  injuries  play  a  part  as  exciting  causes.  Injuries  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  nature,  such  as  bumps  or  falls  upon  the  orbital  margin, 
which  in  healthy  persons  would  remain  without  further  ill  result,  may 
in  people  affected  with  dyscrasiae  start  up  protracted  specific  infiamma- 
tion.  Scrofulous  (tuberculous)  periostitis  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and 
principally  affects  the  superior  external  and  inferior  external  margins 
of  the  orbit,  which  are  the  parts  most  exposed  to  knocks;  it  leads,  as  a 
rule,  to  caries.  Syphilitic  periostitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  ordinarily  met 
with  in  adults  and  only  exceptionally  in  children  (those  with  hereditary 
syphilis).  It  belongs  to  the  third  (gummatous)  stage  of  syphilis,  and  for 
the  most  part  appears  as  a  chronic  affection  under  the  form  of  periosteal 
thickening,  more  rarely  as  an  acute  affection  with  suppuration  following  it. 

Treaiynent  must,  above  all,  have  regard  to  the  etiological  factor.  In 
this  respect  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  syphilitic  periostitis,  which 
usually  subsides  rapidly  under  a  promptly  initiated  treatment  with  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium.  As  local  treatment  moist  warm  com- 
presses are  applied,  which  in  the  beginning  favor  resolution,  but  in  the 
later  stages  accelerate  the  softening  of  the  abscess  that  is  in  process  of 
development.  As  soon  as  there  arc  signs  that  suppuration  ha3  taken 
place,  there  should  l)e  no  delay  about  making  the  incision,  so  that  the 
pus  which  has  accumulated  beneath  the  periosteum  may  not  detach  the 
latter  still  more  extensiveh^  from  the  bone.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
deep-seated  periosteal  abscesses  is  early  incision  indicated,  even  though 
no  fluctuation  is  yet  perceptible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the 
suppuration  to  the  brain.  After  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  a  drain- 
age tube  or  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  in  the  wound,  so  as  to 
keep  it  open  for  the  exit  of  the  pus.  If  caries  or  necrosis  succeeds  peri- 
ostitis, they  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  general  rules  of  surger}'. 
Ectropion  and  lagophthalmus,  which  may  develop  subsequently,  like- 
wise call  for  relief  by  operation.     This  relief  must  be  given  without 
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delay  when  the  cornea  is  in  danger  from  being  insufficiently  covered; 
In  other  cases  it  is  better  to  put  off  operative  interference  until  the  pro- 
cess in  the  bone  has  entirely  healed,  as  otherwise  the  success  of  the 
operation  upon  the  lids  might  be  again  jeopardized  by  the  renewed 
formation  of  abscesses  and  fistulae. 

(6)  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue  of  the  Orbit. 

132.  Inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue — orbital  cellulitis — 
manifests  itself  by  a  marked  oedema  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  (Chemo- 
sis). Associated  with  this  and  forming  the  most  important  symptom 
of  all  is  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  caused  by  the  swelling 
of  the  tissues  behind  it.  Even  as  a  result  of  the  protrusion  alone  the 
eyeball's  motility  is  impaired,  and  an  actual  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles 
may  be  superadded.  The  sight  is  often  reduced  or  may  even  be  entirely 
abolished  owing  to  implication  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  ophthalmo- 
scope shows  an  inflammation  of  the  nerve.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
violent  pain,  fever,  and  not  infrequently  also  cerebral  symptoms,  such 
as  headache,  vomiting,  stupor,  retardation  of  the  pulse,  etc. 

Cellulitis  of  the  orbit  may  subside  by  absorption  of  the  exudate  that 
has  been  deposited,  and  in  favorable  cases  everything  may  return  to  the 
normal.  But  often  a  slight  degree  of  exophthalmus,  or  paralyses  of  the 
eye  muscles,  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  left. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  suppuration, 
the  condition  being  then  denoted  by  the  name  of  orbital  phlegmon  (retro- 
bulbar phlegmon,  retrobulbar  abscess).  When  the  symptoms  have 
reached  their  acme,  the  skin  of  the  lids  at  a  certain  spot  grows  red,  then 
shows  a  yellow  discoloration,  and  finally  is  perforated  by  a  discharge  of 
pus.  After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  which  is  present  in  large  quantity, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  most  cases  rapidly  abate  and  the  opening 
soon  heals  again.  The  sight  may  suffer  permanent  diminution  or  be 
altogether  annihilated,  if  the  optic  nerve  has  been  implicated  either 
through  inflammation  or  through  thrombosis  of  its  vessels.  Detachment 
of  the  retina  and  even  suppuration  of  the  eyeball  (panophthalmitis)  also 
occasionally  occur  in  retrobulbar  phlegmon.  If  the  suppuration  is  carried 
over  from  the  orbit  to  the  cranial  cavity,  it  leads  to  a  fatal  issue  through 
purulent  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Retrobulbar  phlegmon  may  originate  from  the  following  ■  cai/scs: 
1.  Injuries,  when  the  body  causing  the  traumatism  enters  the  orbit  and 
carries  infectious  germs  into  tissues.  Those  injuries  in  which  a  foreign 
body  is  left  in  the  orbit  are  particularly  dangerous.  Operations,  too, 
such  as  enucleation,  may  give  rise  to  suppuration  in  the  orbit  if  not  per- 
formed aseptically.  2.  Transfer  of  inflammation  from  the  wall  of  the 
orbit  or  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  to  the  cellular  tissue.  3.  Ery- 
sipelas; the  inflammation  being  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the  deeper 
parts.  4.  Metastases  in  pyaemia,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
purulent  meningitis,  influenza,  etc. 
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When  we  have  an  orbital  cellulitis  to  treat,  we  must  first  of  all  try 
as  far  as  possible  to  remove  its  cause.  Under  this  head  belong  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  wounds  of  the  orbit,  the  provision  for  the  free 
escape  of  secretion  from  wounds,  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  orbit,  the  treatment  of  suppurating  accessory  cavities,  such  as  the 
ethmoid  cells,  etc.  The  inflammation  itself  is  combated  by  moist  warm 
compresses,  to  which  may  be  added  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temple,  cathartics,  diaphoresis,  etc.  If  an  abscess  develops,  the  indica- 
tion is  to  open  it  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  the  suppuration 
from  spreading  to  the  brain.  We  introduce  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  at 
the  spot  where  we  suppose  the  abscess  to  be,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
plunge  it  deep  in.  The  situation  of  the  abscess  is  inferred  from  the 
way  in  which  the  eyeball  is  displaced.  If,  for  instance,  the  latter  is 
pushed  forward  and  downward,  the  abscess  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  orbit.  Even  when  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  out 
any  pus  by  our  incision,  because  no  abscess  cavity  of  any  size  has  yet 
formed,  yet  the  relief  of  tension  in  the  tissues  produced  by  the  incision 
and  the  profuse  bleeding  exert  a  favorable  effect. 

Chronic  periostitis^  particularly  when  of  syphilitic  origin,  may  set  up  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  latter 
is  rendered  progressively  smaller.  The  consequence  of  this  is  exophthalmus  and  also 
compression  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit,  so  that  neuralgisB  and  paralyses  are 
produced.  This  complex  of  symptoms  is  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  leontiasis 
ossea.  This  consists  in  a  gradually  increasing  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  whole 
face,  a  process  in  which  the  bones  of  the  orbit  participate,  so  that  in  this  case,  too, 
the  symptoms  of  contraction  of  the  orbit  with  simultaneous  thickening  of  its  walls 
are  produced. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  starting  point  of  retrobulbar  cellulitis.  It 
often  develops  so  suddenly  and  so  without  apparent  cause,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  older  physicians  took  refuge  in  the  explanation  which  attributed  it  to  the  eflfect 
of  cold.  Recent  discoveries  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  the 
orbital  inflammation,  whjch  often  are  very  obscure.  The  conditions  that  most  often 
give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cavity  are  empyemas  of  the  cavities  adjoin- 
ing the  orbit,  and  in  this  regard  the  ethmoid  cells  are  of  more  significance  than  are  the 
maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  since  tlie  former  are  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  parti- 
tion of  lx)ne  no  thicker  tlian  paper  (cf.  page  719  and  Fig.  352). 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  primary  inflammation  of  tlie  bony  wall  of  the  orbit  and 
as  the  periosteal  pus  forces  its  way  out  from  the  deeper  parts  it  sets  up  an  orbital 
cellulitis.  More  difficult  to  recognize  is  the  condition  in  which  the  diseased  bone  is 
situated  far  from  the  orbital  cavity,  as,  for  instance,  in  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  or 
in  suppurative  periostitis  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  latter 
is  the  case  in  dental  periostitis  or  after  the  extraction  of  diseased  teeth.  The  path 
that  the  inflammation  takes  in  these  cases  is  either  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
upper  jaw  or  through  the  maxillary  antrum,  in  which  the  diseased  tooth  has  already 
set  up  an  empyema. 

Orbitiil  phlegmons  may  develop  in  pharyngitis  and  in  suppurative  parotitis  by 
transmission  of  inflammation  from  beliind  forward;  and  by  transmission  from  before 
backward  in  panophthalmitis,  in  abscess  of  the  lids,  and  in  dacryocystitis  acuta,  when, 
as  exceptionally  liappens,  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  takes  place 
backward  instead  of  forward. 

Orbital  plegmons  may  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus;  although  the 
converse  process  may  also  happen — i.  e.,  the  thrombosis  starting  from  a  thrombosed 
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cavernous  sinus  may  progress  so  that  there  is  superadded  to  it  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  in  the  orbit. 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  a  retro- 
bulbar phlegmon  accompany  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  lids  and  the  con- 
junctiva swell  up  with  cedema,  and  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  becomes  difficult  to 
move.  The  veins  of  the  retina  are  seen,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  to  be 
distended  enormously  with  blood.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  doughy  oedema  in 
the  mastoid  region.  These  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  fact  that  the  veins  of  the 
orbit  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  blood  through  the  ophthalmic  veins  into  the 
cavernous  sinus;  if  the  latter  is  occluded,  an  extreme  degree  of  venous  stasis  in  the 
orbit  necessarily  takes  place  and  leads  to  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and  also  to  venous 
hypersemia  of  the  retina.  The  oedema  of  the  mastoid  region  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  in  this  region  an  emissary  vein  of  Santorini  (the  emissarium  mastoideum)  empties 
into  the  transverse  sinus,  and  hence  when  the  thrombosis  is  carried  along  from  the 
cavernous  to  the  transverse  sinus,  the  mastoid  region  also  shares  in  the  venous  stasis. 
When  tliis  oedema  is  present  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always  the  case),  it  forms  an 
important  diagnostic  sign  between  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  and  retrobulbar  phlegmon 
in  which  latter  it  is  absent.  A  further  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  throm- 
bosis of  the  sinus  frequently  passes  over  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the  same  complex 
of  symptoms  develops  there  also,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  bilateral  orbital  oelliüitis 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  Finally,  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  is  associated 
with  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  which  are  terminated  at  last  by  the  onset  of 
the  fatal  issue. 

In  occlusion  of  the  sinus  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  either  a  simple  thrombosis 
produced  by  marasmus  or  a  thrombosis  due  to  infection.  The  latter  usually  originates 
from  a  focus  of  pus  situated  in  the  vicinity — e.  g.,  from  a  phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  which 
gives  rise  to  a  thrombotic  process  in  the  superior  or  inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  this 
process  l)cing  then  carried  over  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Thrombosis  of  the  sinus  most 
frequently  originates  in  a  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  thrombosis  extending  from  the 
sinus  of  the  latter  [the  petrosal  sinus]  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  Suppurative  processes 
starting  from  tlie  buccal  cavity  (teeth  or  tonsils)  also  may  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the 
sinus.  Finally,  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  may  be  set  up  by  erysipelas  and  may  also  occur 
metastatically  in  pyaemia  and  infectious  diseases. 


Tenonitis. — Tenon's  capsule  may  be  implicated  in  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
so  that  an  inflammatory  oedema  develops  in  the  capsule  itself  and  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  and  the  eyeball  is  thus  pushed  forward.  Hence  a  slight 
degree  of  exophthalmus  is  sometimes  found  in  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  ((particu- 
larly after  injuries).  This  is  quite  regularly  the  case  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  in 
panophthalmitis,  in  which  exophthalmus  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  striking 
symptoms.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  extensive  adhesions  are  formed 
between  Tenon's  capsule  and  the  eyeball — a  fact  of  which  we  can  convince  ourselves 
if  an  enucleation  is  subsequently  performed.  Exudation  into  Tenon's  space  also  occurs 
after  it  lias  been  laid  open  by  injuries,  and  particularly  after  squint  operations,  when 
infection  of  the  wound  has  taken  place  from  dirty  instruments. 

There  is  also  a  primary  serous  tenonitis.  The  symptoms  of  this  rare  disease  can 
be  best  gathered  from  the  description  of  the  following  case  which  I  myself  observed 
years  ago:  It  concerned  a  woman  of  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  otherwise  healthy,  in 
whom  the  disease  had  begun,  without  known  cause,  six  days  before  she  came  under 
my  observation.  I  found  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lids,  and  still  more  the  lids 
themselves,  very  swollen  and  oedematous,  so  that  the  eyes  could  be  opened  to  only 
a  very  small  extent  indeed  by  spontaneous  effort.  When  I  drew  the  lids  apart  I  found 
the  eye  prominent  and  almost  immovable.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  was  but  moder- 
ately, that  of  the  eyeball,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  markedly,  injected,  and  the  latter 
was  so  greatly  swollen  as  to  form  a  thick  protuberance  projecting  from  all  sides  over 
the  cornea.    The  secretion  was  not  increased.    The  cornea  and  also  the  deep  portions 
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of  the  eye  were  healthy,  and  vision  was  normal,  except  that  there  was  diplopia  dtie  to 
the  impaired  mobility  of  the  eyes.  The  disease  was  associated  with  moderate  pain, 
and  particularly  with  a  sense  of  pressure  and  tension  of  the  eyes.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  the  administration  of  an  infusion  of  jaborandi,  in  order  to  produce  rapid 
absorption  of  the  exudate  by  means  of  profuse  diaphoresis.  Under  this  treatment 
the  oedema  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  gradually  went  down,  so  that  when  the  patient 
four  weeks  later  was  discharged  from  the  clinic,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  had  become 
once  more  perfectly  normal. 

The  causes  of  tenonitis  are  obscure;  gout,  rheumatism,  and  refrigeration  are  the 
etiological  factors  that  have  been  held  accountable  for  it.  Some  cases  (among  them 
one  case  of  primary  purulent  tenonitis)  were  observed  in  the  last  epidemic  of  influenza. 
The  disease  tends  to  relapse,  but  leaves  no  permanent  bad  result«  behind. 

Tenonitis  like  orbital  cellulitis,  is  characterized  both  by  oedema  of  the  lid  and  the 
conjunctiva  and  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The  distinction  between  the  two  af- 
fections is  to  be  made  from  the  amount  of  protrusion  of  the  eye  compared  with  tliat 
of  the  Chemosis.  If  the  latter  is  very  pronounced  and  the  exophthalmus  is  slight, 
a  tenonitis  must  be  assumed  to  exist;  while  in  retrobulbar  cellulitis  even  when  the 
protrusion  of  the  eye  is  marked,  the  Chemosis  is  often  not  very  great  and  may  even 
be  confined  to  the  area  occupied  by  the  interpalpebral  fissure.  Frequently,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  certainly  between  the  two  sets  of  cases,  which  in  fact 
are  not  sharply  differentiated  even  anatomically.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  cases 
which  were  formerly  called  tenonitis  would  now  be  regarded  as  orbital  cellulitis. 

II.  Injuries. 

133.  Injuries  of  the  orbit  affect  either  the  soft  parts  alone  or  the 
bones  as  well.  Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  originate,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
penetration  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  orbit,  the  lids  and  the  eyeball 
being,  of  course,  very  frequently  implicated  at  the  same  time.  The  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  injury  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
tissues  of  the  orbit.  If  this  is  considerable  it  causes  exophthalmus,  and 
also,  since  the  blood  oozes  slowly  forward,  it  comes  into  view  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  lids  under  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis.  Paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  too^  may  be  produced  by  the  injury,  and  so  also 
may  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  latter  entailing  as  their  direct  result 
partial  or  complete  blindness.  It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  eye- 
ball is  driven  out  of  the  orbit  by  the  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  latter,  and  is  thus  found  lying  in  front  of  the  lids  (luxatio  bidbi 
traumatica).  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  when  the  body  that  causes 
the  injury  enters  from  the  outer  side,  since  here  the  wall  of  the  orbit 
recedes  the  farthest — about  as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  such  in- 
juries are  purposely  inflicted  in  brawls,  the  eye  being  pried  out  of  its 
socket  by  the  thumb,  which  is  thrust  into  the  orbit  from  the  outer  side. 
Insane  patients  have  sometimes  enucleated  one  or  both  of  their  own 
eyes  in  this  way.  Ordinarily  the  luxated  eye]>all  is  lost,  but  cases  are 
known  in  which  after  reposition  the  eye  healed  again  in  its  place  and 
retained  its  visual  power. 

Injuries  of  the  hone  are  most  frequently  produced  by  gun  shot  (es- 
pecially a  shot  in  the  temple  in  attempted  suicide)  and  the  action  of  a 
contusing  force  (e.  g.,  by  a  blow  or  a  fall)  upon  the  margin   of   the 
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orbit.  They  are  easy  to  diagnosticate  when  they  affect  the  margin  of 
tlie  orbit  itself.  The  site  of  a  fracture  in  this  locality  is  recognized  by 
the  unevenness,  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  and  in  extreme  cases  by 
tlie  crepitation.  When  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  the  orbit  is 
made  to  communicate  with  the  neighboring  cavities,  emphysema  may 
develop  in  the  orbit.  Wherever  the  air  has  accumulated  in  anterior 
portions  of  the  orbit,  it  can  be  felt  through  the  lids;  but  air  that  has 
come  out  behind  the  eyeball  makes  its  presence  manifest  by  exophthal- 
mus.  Whether  such  an  exophthalmus  is  caused  by  exuded  blood  or  by 
air  can  be  determined  by  noting  that  in  the  latter  case  the  protruded 
eye  can  be  pushed  back  into  the  orbit  again  with  the  finger,  since  the 
air  is  displaced  by  the  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exophthalmus 
is  increased  by  straining  during  the  acts  of  coughing,  blowing  the  nose, 
etc.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fresh  supplies  of  air  are  forced  into  the 
orbit. 

The  injury,  if  no  important  organs  have  been  destroyed,  may  heal 
after  the  resorption  of  the  extra vasated  blood  with  a  restitutio  ad  in- 
tegrum. In  other  cases  disturbances  of  motility  of  the  eyeball  remain, 
owing  to  its  adhesion  to  the  neighboring  structures,  or  as  a  result  of 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
injured,  permanent  blindness  of  the  eye  may  ensue.  Still  worse  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  injury  results  in  a  phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  in  which 
case  it  may  even  end  fatally. 

Treatment  in  the  case  of  a  recent  injury  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  carefur  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  wound.  If  we  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit  we  endeavor  to  extract  it;  but 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  shot,  etc.,  which  are  known  to  have  the 
power  of  becoming  incorporated  in  the  tissues,  may  be  left  in  the 
orbit.  After  taking  care  that  any  secretions  that  form  in  the  wound 
shall  have  free  exit  (by  the  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube  or  of  a  strip 
of  iodoform  gauze),  we  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing.  If  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  exophthalmus,  a  pressure  bandage  contributes  to  the 
rapid  absorption  of  the  blood  or  (in  the  case  of  emphysema)  of  the  air. 
As  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  deep  suppuration  have  set  in,  we  must 
proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a  retrobulbar  phlegmon. 

Emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  lids  develops  after  a  contusion  affecting  the  eye. 
By  the  force  that  acts  on  it,  the  eyeball  is  driven  back  into  the  orbit,  and  the  orbital 
fat  is  made  to  recede  to  one  side.  But  it  meets  with  a  firm  resistance  in  the  wall  of 
the  orbit  everywhere  except  on  the  nasal  wall  which  is  formed  of  the  thin  lamina  papy- 
racea.  I'his  is  pushed  in,  and  thus  one  of  the  ethmoid  cells  is  put  in  communication 
with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit.*  The  mere  presence  of  such  a  communication 
between  the  orbital  tissue  and  a  pneumatic  cavity  does  not  suffice  to  produce  emphy- 
sema; to  effect  this,  air  must  be  driven  through  the  fracture  into  the  orbital  tissue. 
Ordinarily  this  occurs  from  blowing  the  nose,  in  doing  which  strong  expiration  is  made 

2  If  the  contusion  ha««  resulted  in  a  rupture  of  the  sclera,  emphysema  does  not  develop,  because 
the  eyeball  bein«  collapsetl  does  not  push  the  orbital  fat  a-side  with  enough  force  to  prfxluce  this  ro- 
siilt.  Kmphysema  an<l  rupture  of  the  sclera,  therefore,  although  both  are  consequences  of  a  contusion 
affecting  the  eye,  are  mutually  incompatible  conditions. 


I  i 
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while  the  nasal  orifice  is  kept  shut  and  consequently  the  air  in  the  nasal  fossa  is  pot 
under  high  pressure.  Thus  is  explained  the  circumstance  that  emphysema  often  does 
not  develop  imtil  several  hoiu^  after  the  injury  and  then  quite  suddenly  when  the 
patient  blows  Ids  nose.  Violent  blowing  of  the  nose  in  some  rare  cases  has  produced 
emphysema  even  when  there  was  no  antecedent  injury.  This  happens  in  men  in  whom 
the  lamina  papyracea  has  particularly  thin  spots  which  are  forced  open  by  the  hei^t- 
ened  pressure  of  the  air. 

The  air  which  passes  through  the  fracture  in  the  lamina  papyracea  gets  first  into 
the  orbital  tissue  (orbital  emphysema).  The  eyeball  is  driven  forward  and  so  is  the 
tarso-orbital  fascia  which  is  squeezed  against  the  skin  of  the  hds  so  that  the  hds  in 
their  whole  extent  are  stretched  tight  like  a  drum  and  protrude,  for  which  reason  these 
cases  are  usually  regarded  as  an  emphysema  of  the  lids.  Owing  to  the  entrance  of  air 
behind  the  septum  orbitale  (see  page  550)  the  lids  are  squeezed  together  and  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  is  narrowed,  while  in  exophthalmus  of  other  kinds  the  lids  are  pressed 
ap>art  by  the  eye.  If  the  pressure  under  which  the  air  enters  the  orbit  is  particularly 
high  and  in  addition  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  is  weak  (as  is  the  case  in  old  age)  the  air 
may  break  through  the  fascia  and  then  gets  under  the  skin  of  the  lids — orbüo-palpf- 
bred  emphysema.  We  can  then  feel  the  air  beneath  the  tliin  skin  of  the  lids  much 
better  than  we  can  when  it  is  beneath  the  tightly-stretched  fascia.  Moreover  the  swell- 
ing extends  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  while  in  the  other  case  it  stops  at  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  where  the  fascia  is  attached  (Heerfordt).  A  purely  palpebral 
emph3rsema  without  impb'cation  of  the  orbit  is  extremely  rare.  It  occurs  when  the 
point  at  which  the  air  enters  the  tissue  lies  in  front  of  the  septum  orbitale,  e.  g.,  in  case 
of  injury  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Deep  fractures  of  the  orbit  without  fracture  in  the  margin  may  be  produced  by 
deeply  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  but  may  also  be  caused  apart  from  these  and  in- 
directly (by  contrecoup).  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  after  a  fall  upon  the  head, 
the  dropping  of  a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  etc.  Such  fractures  when  deeply  situated 
can  only  be  suspected  from  the  fact  tliat  they  are  accompanied  by  orbital  hemorrhage, 
which  manifests  itself  by  a  suddenly  developing  exophthalmus  and  the  appearance 
later  on  of  ecchymosis  of  the  conjimctiva  and  the  lids.  A  further  diagnostic  point 
would  be  supplied  if  directly  after  the  injury  partial  or  total  blindness  were  deterrnined 
to  exist  along  with  a  normal  appearance  of  the  eyeball.  This  condition  would  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  an  injury  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  canalis  opticus,  into  the  wall 
of  which  the  fracture  extends  (Holder  and  Berlin;  sec  page  529).  Similar  s3rmptonis 
also  at  times  accompany  fractures  of  tlie  base  of  the  skull,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
exophthalmus  is  wanting  and  the  ecchymosis  of  tlie  conjunctiva  and  lids  sets  in  stiD 
later,  since  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time  to  push  its  way  so  far  forward. 

Spontaneous  hemorrliages  into  the  orbit  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  tak- 
ing place  as  a  consequence  of  whooping-cough  or  in  persons  who  in  general  are  pre- 
disposed to  hemorrhages. 

Contusion  of  the  Eye. — It  may  Ix?  of  service  to  the  general  practitioner  to 
give  a  brief,  comprehensive  presentation  of  all  the  consequences  which  contusion  of 
the  eye  or  of  tlic  adjoining  parts  may  entail.  The  physician  before  whom  a  case  of 
this  kind  comes  will  deduce  from  this  summary  tlie  clianges  that  may  possibly  be 
present.  He  will  then  look  for  these  clianges,  and  thus  perhaps  will  arrive  at  the  dis- 
covery of  lesions  of  this  sort  which  otherwise  might  have  escaped  him  because  they 
are  not  very  conspicuous.     The  (rhanges  produced  by  contusion  are: 

In  the  lids,  ecchynioses,  emphysema,  solutions  of  continuity. 

In  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  fractures  with  or  without  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments. 

Clianges  in  the  position  of  the  eyeball  including  exophthalmus  which  may  be  caused 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  or  air  (emphysema)  into  the  retrobulbar  tissue  or  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  due  to  rupture  of  the  carotid  into  the  cavernous 
sinus  (page  718). 
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The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  greatly  reduced  when  a  perforation  of  the  tunics 
of  the  eye  has  taken  place.  But  the  tension  may  be  found  to  be  temporarily  dimin- 
ished even  apart  from  any  gross  material  lesion,  this  alteration  being  then  due  to  a 
decrease  in  the  fluids  of  the  eye  and  particularly  of  the  vitreous  (Leplat),  which  again 
must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  dependent  upon  ner- 
vous influence. 

In  the  conjunctiva^  ecchymoses,  lacerations  (with  or  without  coincident  scleral 
rupture). 

In  the  cornea,  epithelial  desquamation,  and,  later  on,  deep  non-suppurative  in- 
flammations;   rarely  purulent  processes  or  rupture  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  aqueous  chamber  and  the  vitreous,  effusion  of  blood  (hyphcBma,  hamoph- 
thalmus). 

In  the  iris,  iridodialysis  partial  or  complete  (aniridia  traumatica),  radial  lacera- 
tions, recession  of  the  iris,  hkewise  paralysis  of  the  iris  (mydriasis)  with  or  without 
paralysis  of  accommodation. 

In  the  lens,  astigmatism,  subluxation,  and  luxation  due  to  partial  or  complete 
laceration  of  the  zonula,  hkewise  the  formation  of  cataract. 

In  the  sclera,  rupture  in  the  anterior  division,  attended,  it  may  be  with  prolapse 
of  the  uvea,  the  lens,  or  the  vitreous. 

In  the  ckorioid  and  retina,  extravasations  of  blood,  detachment,  rupture;  in  the 
retina  alone,  cloudiness  (commotio  retinae). 

In  the  optic  nerve,  compression  by  effusion  of  blood,  and  contusion  or  rupture 
by  fracture  taking  place  in  the  optic  canal. 

III.  Basedow's  Disease. 

134.  Basedow's  disease  belongs  to  the  domain  of  internal  medicine, 
and  hence  can  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as  exophthalmus  be- 
longs among  its  most  important  symptoms.  This  exophthalmus  is 
bilateral;  the  eyes  are  pushed  straight  forward,  sometimes  but  little, 
sometimes  to  such  a  great  extent  that  they  can  not  any  longer  be  per- 
fectly covered  by  the  lids.  Even  when  the  exophthalmus  is  great,  there 
is  little  or  no  limitation  of  mobility  of  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
the  exophthalmus  is  considerable,  it  becomes  noticeable  at  the  first 
glance;  but  even  when  the  protrusion  is  slight  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes  strikes  one  at  once.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  lids  are  raised  unusually  high.  The  eyes  look  as 
if  forced  wide  open,  and  give  the  patient  an  expression  of  astonishment 
or  fear.  When  the  eyes  are  depressed  the  upper  lids  do  not  descend  in 
proportion  with  the  eyeball,  but  remain  elevated,  so  that  a  broad  portion 
of  the  sclera  is  visible  above  the  cornea  (Von  Graefe's  symptom).  Wink- 
ing takes  place  less  frequently  (Stellwag's  symptom),  and  hence  desicca- 
tion of  the  deficiently  covered  cornea  is  favored.  Convergence  of  the 
eyes  is  rendered  difficult  (Moebius'  symptom).  [Eversion  of  the  upper 
lid  is  sometimes  difficult  (Gifford). — D.]  The  eyeball  itself,  as  long  as 
the  cornea  has  not  yet  suffered  harm,  is  normal  and  the  visual  power  is 
good. 

The  two  other  main  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease  are  the  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  (tachy- 
cardia). The  former  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  goitre  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  thyroid  gland  it  feels  the  strong 
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movement  of  pulsation  in  the  arterial  vessels,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  entire  gland.  So  also  the  carotids  are  found  to  be  dilated  and 
strongly  pulsating.  The  intensity  of  the  heart  beat  is  increased,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  regularly  over  a  hundred.  The  slightest  bodily 
exertion  or  mental  excitement  at  once  increases  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  very  considerably.  The  physical  examination  of  the  heart,  apart 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  left  heart,  gives  a  normal  result.  In  patients 
with  Basedow's  disease  there  are  almost  always  vibratory  tremor  and 
increased  secretion  of  sweat.  The  general  state  of  the  patients  is  dis- 
ordered to  this  extent  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  excitable, 
and  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  or  chlorosis.  Not  infrequently 
rapid  emaciation  is  present,  even  when  the  appetite  remains  good. 

The  disease  principally  attacks  women,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
puberty,  and  extending  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  menopause.  Men 
rarely  suffer  from  it. 

Basedow's  disease  generally  develops  quite  gradually.  Palpitation 
usually  sets  in  first,  and  with  this  is  afterward  associated  the  thyroid 
dilatation,  and,  last  of  all,  the  exophthalmus.  As  a  general  thing  it 
takes  months  or  even  years  before  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
distinctly  marked.  Then  it  usually  remains  at  the  same  point  for  years, 
after  which  it  subsides  again  very  gradually  and  not  without  leaving  a 
tendency  to  subsequent  recurrences.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  disease 
is  not  recovered  from,  but  remains  until  the  patient's  death,  nay,  more, 
it  may  even — by  the  exhaustion  or  the  complications  which  it  produces — 
be  itself  the  cause  of  death.  As  a  general  thing  the  disease  rims  a  severer 
course  in  men  and  in  elderly  people  than  in  women  and  in  the  young. 
Basedow's  disease  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  eyes  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  exophthalmus  is  of  a  pretty  high  degree  closure  of  the  lids 
is  imperfectly  performed  and  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  develops.  In 
this  way  blindness  of  one  or  even  of  both  eyes  may  be  produced. 

Treatment  need  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  eyes.  The  exophthalmus  requires  treatment  only  when  it  leads  to 
imperfect  closure  of  the  lids  and  thus  endangers  the  cornea.  In  this  case 
we  must,  by  bandaging  the  eyes  at  night,  provide  for  their  being  covered 
during  sleep.  If  the  bandage  turns  out  to  be  insufficient,  we  must  per- 
form tarsorrhaphy,  by  which  the  palpebral  fissure  is  permanently  closed 
in  its  outer  portion. 

Basedow's  disease  was  first  de8cril)ed  as  a  special  form  of  disease  by  English  phy- 
eiicians,  and  particularly  by  Parry  and  afterward  by  Graves,  and  hence  it  is  even  now 
called  Graves's  disease  by  the  English.  These  authors,  however,  had  not  recognized 
the  exophthalmus  as  being  (me  of  the  essential  symptoms  of  the  disease;  this  was 
first  done  by  Basedow,  wlio  in  1840  did  the  pioneer  work  in  demonstrating  the  whole 
triad  of  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  marked  cases  no  disease  is  easier  to  diagnosticate  tlian  this;  even  from  a  dis- 
tance we  can  tell  what  the  patient's  trouble  is.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  some  of  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced  or  are  even  want- 
ing altogether,  so  tliat  the  diagnosis  becomes  diflTicult.  Taking  only  the  exophthalmus 
into  account,  we  find  that  it  may  be  slight,  absent  altogether,  or  confined  to  one  eye. 
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When  exophthalmuß  is  absent,  Von  Graefe's  symptom  is  still  sometimes  presentj,  so 
tliat  tliis  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  tlie  consequence  of  the  exophthalmus;  but 
tliis  8yniptom  is  not  constant  either,  and  in  the  same  case  may  be  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  wanting. 

Precisely  as  the  separate  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease  may  show  great  varia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  degree  of  their  development,  so  also  may  the  character  which 
tlie  course  of  the  disease  assumes  vary  exceedingly.  Although  as  a  general  thing  the 
course  is  very  clironic,  yet  cases  are  known  in  which  the  disease  has  been  very  acute 
in  it^s  onset.  Trousseau  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  had  developed  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  which  she  had  spent  in  tears, 
lamenting  the  death  of  her  father.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  may 
be  so  speedy  that  within  a  few  weeks  it  leads  to  recovery  or  to  death. 

The  cause  of  Basedow's  disease  is  assumed  to  be  a  poisoning  of  the  body  by  the 
secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  result  of  which  is  that  a  disturbance  of  innervation 
is  set  up.  So  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  it  is  the  sympathetic  whose  function  appears 
to  be  disturbed.  In  consequence  we  find  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  district 
supplied  by  the  carotids — a  dilatation  which  is  manifest  even  to  external  observation 
in  the  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  It  is  owing  to  this  distention  of  the  arterial  vessels 
in  the  tliyroid  gland  and  the  orbit  that  the  gottre  and  the  exophthalmus  develop,  and 
both  conditions  therefore  disappear  at  death.  Von  Graefe's  symptom,  too,  must  be 
referred  to  a  disturbance  of  innervation  on  the  part  of  the  sympathetic,  which  supplies 
the  organic  levator  of  the  Ld  (musculus  tarsaUs  superior).  This  is  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tonic  contraction.  Of  this  we  convince  ourselves  if  we  grasp  the  upper  lid  by 
the  cilia  and  try  to  draw  it  down.  We  then  encounter  a  greater  resistance  than  we 
do  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  sound.  [GifTord's  sign  (see  page  713)  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause. — D.] 

IV.  Tumors  of  the  Orbit. 

135.  Tumors  of  the  orbit — in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word — have  in 
common  one  very  important  symptom,  namely,  exophthalmus.  To  de- 
termine the  site  of  the  tumor,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  nature  of 
the  protrusion:  whether  the  latter  is  directed  straight  forward,  or 
whether  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  eyeball. 
With  the  same  object  in  view  we  test  the  mobility  of  the  eye  in  all  di- 
rections. Then  we  try  to  palpate  the  tumor  itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  its  size,  form,  consistency,  mobility,  etc.  If  the 
tumor  lies  deep  in  the  orbit,  we  endeavor  to  penetrate  wuth  the  little 
finger  as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
eyeball  (under  narcosis,  if  necessary),  so  as  to  get  at  the  tumor.  Finally 
the  examination  should  be  completed  by  the  determination  of  the  visual 
acuity  and  of  the  result  afforded  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  by 
which  we  ascertain  whether  and  in  what  way  the  optic  nerve  has  suf- 
fered injury  from  the  tumor. 

(a)  Cysts. — The  most  frequent  of  these  are  the  dermoid  cysts,  which 
are  congenital,  but  which  often  develop  to  a  more  considerable  size  after 
birth.  They  lie  in  the  anterior  part,  of  the  orbit  and  there  usually  in 
its  upper  and  outer  or  its  upper  and  inner  angle.  On  account  of  their 
superficial  situation,  they  do  not  displace  the  eyeball,  but  push  forward 
the  skin  of  the  lids,  through  which  they  can  readily  be  felt  as  round 
movable  tumors  of  the  size  of  a  bean  or  walnut.  Upon  extirpating 
them  one  can  convince  himself  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  uni- 
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locular  cysts  with  pultaceous  or  sebiform  contents;  sometimes  processes 
from  them  extend  pretty  deep  into  the  orbit,  and  thus  render  their 
complete  removal  difficult.  The  only  harm  that  the  dermoid  cysts  pro- 
duce is  the  disfigurement  caused  by  them,  and  this,  moreover,  is  the 
only  reason  why  we  are  led  pretty  often  to  extirpate  them.  In  doing 
this,  we  must  go  to  work  very  carefully  to  dissect  out  the  cysts,  as  far 
as  may  be,  unopened.  If  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  which  often  is  thin,  breaks 
prematurely,  a  part  of  it  may  easily  be  left  behind  and  give  rise  to 
recurrences. 

(6)  Vascular  Tumors, — Belonging  to  vascular  tumors,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  are  vascular  dilatations  (aneurisms)  and  new  growths 
consisting  of  vessels  (angiomata).  Both  the  one  and  the  other  occur, 
although  rarely,  in  the  orbit.  Of  the  angiomata  we  here  meet  with 
two  forms  that  also  occur  in  the  lids  (the  telangiectasis  and  the  cavern- 
ous tumor).  The  former  is  congenital,  and  is  originally  seated  in  the 
lids,  from  which  it  may  gradually  extend  into  the  orbit.  The  diagnosis 
therefore  is  easy,  since  upon  the  lids  the  tumor  is  exposed  to  view\ 
Its  treatment  when  in  the  orbit  is  the  same  as  when  upon  the  lids. 
Cavernous  tumors,  in  contradistinction  to  those  just  named,  usually  de- 
velop first  within  the  orbit  and  grow  slowly,  pushing  the  eyeball  farther 
and  farther  before  them.  As  long  as  they  are  situated  wholly  within 
the  depth  of  the  orbit,  their  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  from 
the  variable  volume  which  these  tumors  possess.  We  can  diminish 
their  size  by  pressing  the  eyeball  back  into  the  orbit,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  become  more  swollen  in  the  acts  of  crying,  straining,  etc. 
When  the  vascular  tumors  become  larger  and  extend  farther  forward 
they  gleam  with  a  bluish  luster  through  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  dilated 
blood-vessels  are  seen  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  latter;  in  this 
case  the  diagnosis  is,  of  course,  easy.  When  we  see  that  these  tumors 
are  putting  the  eye  in  danger  through  the  progressive  protrusion  to 
which  they  give  rise,  we  must  remove  them.  Extirpation  with  the 
knife  is  principally  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  sharply 
limited  and  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule;  for  the  case  of  a  more  dif- 
fuse vascular  tumor  electrolytic  treatment  is  indicated  (page  593). 

(c)  Malignant  Tumor. — The  most  common  of  the  primary  tumors 
of  the  orbit  are  the  sarcomata.  These  may  take  their  starting  point  from 
bone,  from  periosteum,  from  the  muscles  or  connective  tissue  of  the 
orbit,  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  even  from  the  optic  nerve  and  its 
sheaths.  Orbital  sarcomata  are  usually  rounded,  pretty  soft,  and  sharply 
defined,  because  they  are  inclosed  in  an  envelope  of  connective  tissue. 

The  secondary  formation  of  tumors  in  the  orbit  occurs  when  tumors 
of  the  eye  (sarcomata,  gliomata)  perforate  posteriorly  and  so  get  into  the 
orbit.  So  too,  carcinomata  of  the  lids  or  the  conjunctiva  if  not  removed 
early,  grow  into  the  orbit.  Neoplasms  may  also  grow  out  into  the  orbit 
from  the  neighboring  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  or  even  from  the 
cranial  cavity. 
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If  malignant  tumors  are  not  removed  early,  they  push  the  eye  more 

and  more  out  of  the  orbit,  afterward  destroy  it,  and  finally  fiil  the  en- 
tire orbit,  from  whose  anterior  ofjening  they  project  as  large,  ulcerated, 
readily  bleeding  masses.  Still  later  they  pass  over  to  struftures  adja- 
cent to  the  orbit,  and  especially  to  the  brain;  the  neighboring  lym- 
phatic glands  swell  up,  and  metastases  form  in  the  internal  organs.  The 
[patient  succumbs  from  exhaustion  or  from  a  transmission  of  the  growth 
to  %"ital  organs.  To  this  course  a  stop  can  be  put  only  by  as  early  and 
as  radical  a  removal  of  the  growth  as  possible.  Small  encapsulated 
sarcomata  can  be  cleanly  enucleated  with  preservation  of  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  the  orbit.  Large  tumors,  particularly  if  they  are  not 
sharply  circumscribed,  demand 
the  removal  of  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  in  doing  which 
the  eye,  even  when  it  still  retains 
its  ability  to  see,  nnist  be  sacri- 
ficed* (For  methods  of  operat- 
ing see  ä  1670 

Histological   cxatniTiMion  of  der* 

>  moid  cysUf  sJiows  that  their  wall  p<i9- 
sesaee  caseiitifiUy  the  structure;  of  t})«« 
external  skin — tliat  ia,  it  consieta  of  a 
mil  ist  rat  I!  ni  uf  connective  tiswsue,  the 
cutis,  which  supports  an  epitht^hal  ha- 
ing  like  that  of  the  external  skin^  and 
which  not  infreijucinily contains  hair  fol- 
IJeleB  and  glands  (Hehac^eoua  and  swc^t 
glands).  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are 
njcistly  like  parridge  or  sebum ^  and  are 
formed  of  the  exfohaled  epithelial  celk, 
and  the  secretion  of  tlie  glands  con- 
l-ained  in  its  walls;  in  many  cas€^  hair^ 
and  in  vt*ry  rart?  cascH  teeth,  have  t»een 

found  in  them.  Sometiniea  the  conter*t*i  of  the  cyst  are  convertetl  into  an  oily  or  honey- 
like  liitviid  (oil  cj'st®  and  honey  cysts  or  nieliceris):  or  they  may  evi*n  tjeeome  like  seruiiu 
The  anaitimical  Mtructure  of  these  cy^ts  ranges  thein  in  tlie  category'  of  dermoid  ej'Kts — 
i.e.,  of  those  which  we  regard  a&  originating  from  an  invagination  of  the  external  ger- 
minal layer,  which  then  develops  afterward  into  a  cyst  (Kemakj.  Some  of  (he  rysti*  with 
aeroufj  contents  may  perliaj»  have  origirmted  from  an  analogous  in  vagi  nation  of  the 
nasal  nmcouij  membrane  (Panas).  In  structure  and  mode  of  development  dernioid  cysta 
are  aUied  to  the  dermoids  of  the  corneal  margin,  wliieh  llkewiije  are  to  be  regjirdeti  a« 
alierrant  islands  of  skin  (Kee  page  lli7).     The  two  varieties  of  tumors  are  distinguished 

^  from  each  other  clinically'  by  the  fact  that   the  firet  are  deeply  placed  cavities;   the 
second^  suiacrficially  situated,  flat,  expanded,  wart -like  ötrtictures. 

Another  form  of  tumor  with  whicli  dermoid  ryBtjj  might  be  occasionally  con» 
founded  m  the  hernm  ret  ehrt  (cephaloeele).  Tliat  form  of  it  which  rec|uires  conBidera- 
tion  liere,  the  cephaloeele  orbitie  anterior,  projects  into  the  orbit  between  the  eth- 
moid and  frontal  bones  (Fig.  351).  At  this  spot  the  dura  is  wanting  in  the  spaw 
ocfupiecl  by  the  hernia,  Iwing  adherent  to  the  periosteum  at  the  margin  of  tlie  gap  in 
the  bone.  The  sac  protniding  from  the  gap  ts  formet!  of  arachnoid  and  pia  tnater, 
and  contains  remains  of  brain  substance  or^  when  the  ventricle  extends  as  far  an  the 
«w;,  is  lined  with  eiliated  epithehum  (Stadfelt),     C3inicaUy,  therefore,  the  cephalocele 
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of  the  orbit  usually  represents  a  tumor  which  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  inner  an^  of 
the  orbit,  is  covered  by  normal  skin,  is  distinctly  fluctuant,  and  has  existed  since  birth. 
Since  dermoid  cysts  also  are  congenital  and  frequently  occupy  the  same  spot,  an  error 
in  diagnosis  might  be  readily  made.  Such  an  error  might  possibly  lead  to  the  worst 
consequences,  if  extirpation  of  the  meningocele,  which  may  be  followed  by  meningitis, 
should  be  thereupon  performed.  It  is  hence  important  to  know  how  such  a  mistake 
can  be  avoided.  The  signs  which  principally  distinguish  a  cephalocele  from  the  der- 
moid cysts  are  as  follows:  1'.  A  meningocele  is  inunovably  attached  to  the  bone.  Not 
infrequently  we  are  able  to  feel  with  our  finger  the  opening  in  the  bone  through  which 
the  cephalocele  communicates  with  the  cranial  cavity  (hernial  orifice).  2.  A  cepha- 
locele sometimes  shows  the  pulsatory  and  respiratory  oscillations  which  are  communi- 
cated to  it  from  the  brain.  3.  A  cephalocele  can  be  diminished  in  size  by  pressure 
with  the  fingers,  since  their  fluid  contents  are  in  part  pushed  back  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  At  the  same  time  symptoms  of  increased  cerebral  pressure,  like  vertigo,  nausea, 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  convulsions,  et<;.,  may  make  their  appearance.  4.  In  order  to 
be  perfectly  certain,  we  make  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  cyst.  In  doing  this  we 
must  proceed  imder  rigid  aseptic  precautions,  so  as  not  to  excite  inflammation  of  the 
cyst  and  consequent  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  difficult,  or  is  even  im- 
possible, when  the  communication  between  the  meningocele  and  the  cranial  cavity 
(the  subdural  space)  is  obliterated;  but  then  in  this  case  removal  of  the  timior  is  not 
associated  with  danger  of  any  sort. 

Besides  those  already  given,  the  only  cysi^  of  the  orbit  requiring  mention  are  those 
formed  by  entozoa  (Cysticercus  and  echinococcus),  and  also  the  congenital  cysts  of 
the  lower  lid  in  microphthalmus  (page  395). 

Pulsating  Exophthalmus. — Under  this  term  is  denoted  the  following  complex 
of  symptoms:  The  eye  is  protruded;  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lids,,  and  often  of  the  surrounding  parts,  too,  are  dilated.  If  the  hand  is  placed  upon 
the  tumor,  distinct  pulsation  of  the  eyeball  itself  and  of  the  surrounding  part-s  is  felt ; 
and,  if  the  ear  is  applied  to  it,  blowing  murmurs  and  a  continuous  whirring  and  rumb- 
ling sound  arc  heard.  The  patient  also  hears  the  same  sounds;  he  has  a  constant 
rumbling  in  his  head,  as  if  he  were  standing  near  a  waterfall,  and  he  is  often  more 
disturbed  by  this  than  by  anything  else.  The  eye  can  be  pushed  back  into  the  orbit 
with  the  hand.  A  special  feature  distinguishing  the  disease  is  the  fact  that  compres- 
sion of  the  carotid  of  the  same  side  as  the  exophtlialmus  diminishes  both  the  pulsation 
and  the  sounds  or  causes  them  to  disappear  altogether.  The  visual  power  of  the  eye 
is  in  many  cases  abolished,  and  tliat,  as  the  ophthalmoscope  shows,  by  neuritis  of  the 
optic  nerve;  a  conspicuous  feature  that  Is  brought  to  light  at  the  same  time  being 
the  enormous  dilatation  of  the  retinal  vessels.  At  times  there  are  violent  pain  in  the 
orbit  and  impainnent  of  the  hearing. 

It  lias  been  proved  by  a  number  of  autopsies  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
this  complex  of  symjjtoms  is  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  resulting  from  ruplure  of 
the  carotid  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Through  the  spot  wliere  this  rupture  has  taken 
place  the  l)lood  of  the  carotid  is  discharged  under  a  high  pressure  into  the  cavernous 
sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  wliich  empty  into  it,  so  that  these  veins  are  very  greatly 
dilated  and  are  set  pulsating.  The  rupture  of  the  carotid  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  traumatism,  and  particularly  by  severe  injuries  of  the  skull  with  fracture  of  the 
base;  rarely  a  spontaneous  rupture  occurs  as  a  result  of  degeneration  of  the  vessel  wall. 

In  rare  cases  the  aneurism  8ul)8ides  spontaneously;  otherwise  it  persists,  and 
may  produce  death  witli  cerebral  symptoms  or  by  hemorrhage  from  the  dilated  vessels. 
The  treatment  is  self-evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  carotid  is  compresse<i  upon  the  afFecte<l  side.  Hence  we  try  first  tlie  employment  of 
compression  by  digital  or  instrumental  pressure  upon  the  carotid  every  day  for  as  long  a 
time  as  can  be  bonie.  If  tliis  procedure,  after  being  coiitinue<i  for  some  time,  is  unsuc- 
cessful, ligation  of  the  carotid  is  indicated — an  operation  by  which  most  cases  are  cured. 
For  some  cases  a  suitable  procedure  is  direct  ligation  of  the  dilated  veins  in  the  orbit,  after 
access  to  them  has  been  secured  by  temporary  resection  of  the  malar  bone  (see  §  167). 
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There  are  cases  of  intermittent  exophihalmus,  which  appear  only  at  intervals,  and 
in  fact  mainly  when  the  head  is  depressed,  while  in  the  erect  position  some  enoph- 
thalnuis  may  l)e  present.  As  in  such  cases  the  exophthalmus  increases  when  pressure 
is  made  upon  the  jugular  vein,  and  as  sometimes  dilated  veins  are  visible  even  upon 
external  examination,  it  is  assumed  that  the  exophthalmus  is  caused  by  varicose  veins 
in  the  orbit,  which,  however,  in  contradistinction  to  what  occurs  in  pulsating  exoph- 
thalmus, are  not  in  communication  with  an  artery. 

Besides  the  tumors  enumerated  Above  there  have  also  been  observed  in  the  orbit, 
as  rare  occurrences,  the  following:  Angioma  lipomatodes,  lymphangioma,  neuroma 
simplex,  neuroma  plexiforme,  leucsemic  tiunors,  lymphpmata  and  lympho-^arcomata 
(sinmltaneously  in  both  orbits),  chloromata,  cylindromata,  endotheliomata,  psam- 
momata,  enchondromata,  and  osteomata.  The  osteomata  start  from  the  bony  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  most  frequently  from  the  frontal  bone.  They  may,  however,  also 
develop  in  one  of  the  cavities  adjoining  the  orbit,  particularly  in  the  frontal  sinus, 
and  penetrate  into  the  orbit  itself  afterward  through  erosion  of  the  orbital  wall.  They 
are  usually  sessile,  being  attached  to  the  bone  by  a  broad  base.  In  rare  instances  they 
are  pediculated,  in  which  case  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  undergo  necrosis 
spontaneously  and  are  then  eliminated.  Most  osteomata  are  as  hard  as  ivory,  so  that 
chisel  and  saw  can  make  scarcely  any  impression  upon  them  (exostosis  ebumea);  but 
there  are  also  osteomata  having  a  spongy  or  partly  cartilaginous  structure.  They 
grow  very  slowly,  and  after  a  time  displace  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit  and  destroy  the 
sight  by  compression  of  the  optic  nerve.  For  this  reason  they  call  for  removal  by  op- 
eration, which  on  account  of  the  great  hardness  of  the  growth  is  often  very  difficult, 
and,  moreover,  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  since  in  its  performance  the  cranial  cavity  may 
be  opened.  Hence  we  often  abstain  from  taking  the  growths  out  radically,  and  satisfy 
ourselves  with  removing  only  so  much  of  it  as  projects  into  the  orbit.  When  the  eye 
has  been  pushed  out  of  the  orbit  by  a  large  osteoma  and  has  been  already  rendered 
bhnd,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  relieve  the  patient  of  his  troubles  by  enucleating  the 
eye  which  has  become  useless,  rather  than  to  expose  him  to  the  dangers  of  an  extir- 
pation of  the  growth. 

Disease  of  the  Cavities  Adjoining  the  Orbit. — ^The  accessory  cavities  of  the 
nose,  namely  the  maxillary  antrum,  the  frontal  sinus,  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  the  sphe- 
noid sinus,  may  imphcate  in  their  diseases  the  orbit  and  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  disease  emanating  from  the  ethmoid  cells,  for  the  latter  are  separated 
from  the  orbit  only  by  the  thin  lamina  papyracea  which,  moreover,  sometimes  has  gaps 
in  it.  The  most  posterior  ethmoid  cell  not  infrequently  extends  into  the  small  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  then  comes  into  closer  relation  with  the  optic  nerve  because  it  now 
borders  on  the  optic  canal;  and  it  may  even  extend  so  far  beyond  the  median  line  that 
it  actually  adjoins  the  optic  canal  of  the  opposite  side.  Otherwise  the  wall  of  the  optic 
canal  is  formed  in  part  by  the  sphenoid  sinus  (Fig.  352,  vk).  Inflammatory  infec- 
tions of  the  above  named  cavities,  called  by  the  name  of  sinusitis  [or  more  properly 
sinuitis]  are  generally  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
This  may  be  either  a  catarrhal  inflammation  (coryza)  or  produced  by  infectious 
diseases,  whether  acute  (the  most  frequent  example  of  this  being  influenza)  or  chronic 
(tul^erculosis,  syphilis).  Furthermore,  injuries,  new  growths,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
maxillary  antrum,  diseased  teeth  may  cause  the  inflammation.  The  inflammation  is 
associated  with  purulent  secretion  or  empyema,  (called  open  empyema  if  the  secretion 
can  escape  through  the  natural  orifice  of  the  cavity,  closed  empyema  if  the  ostiiun 
of  the  cavity  is  shut  off).  In  the  latter  case  the  secretion  accumulates  in  the  cavity 
and  distends  it;  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  at  first  are  purulent 
gradually  become  mucous  and  at  length  watery  (dropsy  of  the  cavity). 

Inflammation  of  the  accessory  cavities  often  produces  symptoms  which  are  very 
striking.  If  for  instance,  after  a  coryza  there  is  marked  frontal  headache  and  the 
forehead  above  the  eyebrows  is  sensitive  to  percussion,  or  the  skin  in  this  region  actually 
becomes  somewhat  swollen,  we  should  at  once  think  of  an  inflammation  of  the  frontal 
sinus.     But  often  the  inflammation  of  the  accessory  cavities  runs  a  course  which  is 
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firetty  much  void  of  symptoms,  and  particularly  bo  when  it  is  one  of  the  deep  seftted 

cavities  that  m  concerned^  Hente  a  diagnoais  to  be  certain  always  nequiree  a  rlüno- 
dcopic  examination^  Tliis  is  not  always  by  any  meatia  a  eimple  matter,  and  often  cui 
not  be  perfectly  performed  until  after  some  preliminary  operative  procedure  (retnoval 
of  some  portions  of  the  turbinaJ  bodieSj  opening  of  tiie  wall  of  the  sinuses). 


'FiQ.  362, — llQmzQNTAL  Section  thhoüüu  the  Right  Oaair. 

Adiöiniog  iho  internal  wall  of  the  orbit  nnd  ^paratM  from  it  by  llie  l^nim»  n^ 
eellH  (if  tbfl  im terror  aiid  pcieiterio^r  lab>Tiuth  nf  the  ethmoid  bone,  va  and  he.  Hig^l,  Sl?  i^  (be 
SAvity  of  thü  Apthenoid  bune,  wtiich  in  thin  cai^e  i.t  dividtMi  iiitg  two  aegtneijt^  bv  ti  ridnt«  u| 
bone.  The  anterior  diviä'ioiu  i'k,  adjoim  the  optic  ranal  at  the  inner  side  of  xlw  L.  :.  ,  'i-^^  ex- 
tends beneath  it.  tH'er  th^  posterior  divisioti,  hi',  lies  tlje  hj^popbyfis,  //,  which  fills'*  up  'iir- 
cicKt  and  upfMi  which  reäiA  the  chiasm,  whirh  in  thii^  preparntion  ban  Ijeen  remove«!  .Ei  >>)» 
bmtn.  At  the  nutef  ^ido<  nf  ibe  orbit,  between  the  eyeball  find  the  frontal  proc»^^  >^F  ti  r<>/> 
arc  two  lobe*  of  the  kicbrymal  jElond.  the  lower  bonier  nf  which  wa»  just  met  by  i  N  rui 
th«  frontal  proceiisi  of  the  sygunia  in  the  tenjpi>ral  fo^^  is  the  croRs  iKetion  of  tbe  i  .  t, 
and  ln^hind  this  the  cro*y*  wc*ti«n  of  ttie  frre»t  winK  of  th^  J^pbisiioid,  n^  snecwding  v  üi^ 
itHnsii  4)f  (he  «ktill,  g.  At  the  internal  and  ptt^terior  Ix^rder  of  the  latter  the  1f<nt>'  ' 
iJniiit  itJ^  inwrtioii  when  the  l>ruin  waji  taken  out»  Alonft  the  aite  of  thin  iii>>i>rtiou  t|: 
eikUtfcles  pass  throygh  theilurt),  the  furthe-snt  forward  bvinir  the  oeulomotortu^^  mi,  ^^  .,  ;% 
ni,  i»  »oroewHfrt  further  back.  To  the  inner  »ide  of  the  latter  n.nd  henee  within  rl.  ■  u  ol 
the  ttkull,  the  alviiicenjt.  na,  ginef'  dtj^wu  into  the  dura.  Furthest  back  in  the  trun^  .  i< mi«, 
T,  piufiinit  fortn  the  cranial  cÄvity  thmuj^h  a  ««lit,  whirh  tie^  hetwcken  the  upper  eti^^i.  .  :  ..  ,.  .  ^.^lusJ  €t 
the  temporal  bone  and  the  tittachment  of  the  tentorium.  Tlie  optie  nen^o  wnere  it  pOiS'^'e«  froRi  tbecielie 
QAnal  into  the  croiaiiiJ  cavity  \ia.i  befii  eut  nH  ^i  that  thf^  intemiu  earotld  which  lie»  benefttb  U  is  tiidiU*. 

The  inflammation  of  the  tiavities  may  at  any  stage  pass  over  to  the  orbit.  In  the 
acTiie  stage  an  orbital  cellulitis  (see  page  707)  most  frequently  ilevelo|)«.  With  marked 
hea«lache  and  some  fever  the  Hdi  and  tlie  conjunctiva  swell  up»  tlje  eye  pffiorrudeB 
and  Ijecome^  less  movable,  ai^d  frequently  there  is  added  a  paralysis  of  tiie  eye  inits<^lc* 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve.  These  threatening  symptoms  woon  abate,  bui 
the  paralysis  of  the  eye  mtisc^leö  or  the  inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  optic  nrrve  in*y 
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remain  permanently.  A  rarer  sequel  is  suppuration  in  the  orbit — retrobulbar  phleg- 
mon— with  its  destructive  consequences.  A  phlegmon  is  particularly  to  be  expected 
if  piLs  breaks  through  into  the  orbit  from  the  inflamed  cavities  after  the  bone  has 
l)een  destroyed. 

Chronic  empyemata  of  the  accessory  cavities  may  produce  sluggish  inflanmiations 
of  the  orbital  structures,  and,  since  such  empyemata  often  run  their  course  without 
causing  any  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  sometimes  encounters  great  difficulties,  as  an 
example  adduced  near  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows. 

Dropsy  of  the  accessory  cavities  is  not  so  apt  to  produce  inflammation  as  it  is 
to  cause  by  dist^^ntion  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities  an  encroachment  on  the  orbit  and 
hence  a  displacement  of  the  eyeball.  Thus  in  dilatation  of  the  frontal  sinus  we  see 
the  frontal  bone  protruding  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  find  the  eyeball  displaced 
forward  and  downward.  In  distention  of  the  ethmoid  cells  we  get  a  protrusion  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  upon  which  we  can  feel  through  the  soft  parts  the  thin  lamina 
papyracca  crepitate  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Inflammation  of  the  sphenoid 
sinus  may  manifest  itself  early  in  its  course  by  disease  (inflammation  or  atrophy) 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

Dilatation  of  the  accessory  cavities  may  also  be  produced  by  new  growths  like 
pol>7)i,  osteomata,  or  malignant  neoplasms. 

As  long  as  the  communication  between  the  cavities  and  the  nose  is  open,  treat- 
ment is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  nose  (the  maxillary  antrum  is  oft«n  opened  up  and 
treat e<l  through  an  alveolus  of  one  of  the  teeth).  If  the  ostium  of  the  cavity  is  closed 
either  provision  must  be  made  for  a  permanent  escape  of  the  secretion  or  the  cavity 
must   Ixi  obliterated. 

The  following  history  shows  on  what  points  the  diagnosis  can  be  constructed — 
a  diagnosis  upon  which  in  this  case  depended  the  proper  treatment  and  as  a  result 
of  this  the  prevention  of  blindness.  A  man  forty  years  of  age  had  become  blind  in  the 
right  eye.  The  ophthalmologist  who  treated  him  had  made  the  diagnosis, of  neuritis 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  spite  of  all  therapeutic  measiu^es  went  on  to  atrophy  with 
blindno^ss.  Five  years  later  the  patient  consulted  me  because  he  had  noticed  for  a 
year  back  a  disturbance  of  sight  in  the  left  eye  which  had  been  hitherto  sound.  During 
the  day  he  liad  a  slight  glimmering  light  before  the  eye,  while  in  the  evening  he  saw 
perfectly  well.  At  the  same  time  there  was  shght  pain  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  and 
now  and  then  attacks  of  left  sided  supra-orbital  neuralgia.  As  similar  pains  on  the  right 
side  had  preceded  the  blindness  of  the  right  eye  and  in  fact  sometimes  manifested 
itself  on  that  side  still,  the  patient  was  in  great  apprehension  that  now  he  was  going 
to  lose  the  left  eye  too.  The  patient  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  admitted  having 
only  a  slight  sensitiveness  of  the  left  supra-orbital  region  to  percussion.  The  left  eye 
appeared  normal  externally  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  also  had  normal  vision; 
but  by  careful  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  small  red  objects  a  very  minute 
central  scotoma  could  be  discovered,  in  the  confines  of  which  the  red  color  appeared 
to  l)e  less  saturated.  As  chronic  intoxication  with  tobacco  or  alcohol,  which  so  fre- 
quently produces  a  central  color  scotoma,  could  be  excluded  in  this  case,  a  retrobul- 
Imr  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  (see  page  522)  had  to  be  thought  of  as  the  probable 
cause.  Indicative  of  the  same  thing  was  the  pain  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  conjecture  that  in  this  situation  there  was  a  sluggish  inflammatory  process 
wliich  was  being  transmitted  to  the  optic  nerve.  A  process  of  this  sort  perhaps  had 
also  l)eon  present  on  the  right  side  six  years  before  and  had  produced  the  blindness. 
What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  a  bilateral,  deep  seated,  sluggish  inflanunation?  In 
any  case  it  could  be  of  but  slight  intensity.  Arguments  for  this  were  the  slight  degree 
of  the  pain,  the  slightness,  considering  the  long  duration  of  the  trouble,  of  the  injury 
to  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  above  all  the  absence  of  an  exophthalmus.  Any  marked 
inflammation  of  the  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit  would  be  associated  with  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  tissue  and  would  hence  produce  exophthalmus.  Since  this  was 
absent,  severe  inflammations  such  for  as  example  would  result  from  syphilitic  or  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  bones  or  from  new  grow^ths  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  could  be 
46 
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excluded.  So  by  exclusion  I  arrived  at  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  a  chronic  in- 
flanunation  in  the  most  posterior  ethmoid  cells  or  in  the  sphenoid  sinus  wliich  might 
give  rise  to  a  permanent  hypersemia  or  slight  inflammatory  infiltration  in  its  vicinity, 
that  is,  in  the  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit  or  in  the  optic  canal.  The  rhinologidt.  Dr. 
Hajek,  who  was  called  in,  opened  the  most  posterior  ethmoid  cells  and  the  sphenoid 
sinus  on  the  left  side.  They  were  filled  w^ith  a  mucous  membrane  which  had  under- 
gone very  great  degeneration  with  the  formation  of  polypi  and  which  upon  exami- 
nation showed  a  chronic  inflammatory  infiltration.  After  the  operation  the  pain  in 
the  orbit  and  the  neuralgic  attacks  ^^ually  ceased  and  the  central  scotoma  disap- 
peared all  except  a  slight  remnant. 

Of  this  history  which  is  interesting  from  a  rhinological  aspect  also,  I  will  emplia- 
size  only  those  details  which  are  important  with  regard  to  the  eye  lesion.  1.  In  the 
optic  cfuial  the  dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  is  transformed  into  the  periosteuni  of 
the  bony  canal.  The  optic  nerve  therefore  in  thi^  situation  is  enveloped  only  by 
the  delicate  pial  sheath  which  in  most  places  is  applied  to  the  periostum  and  on  the 
upper  side  is  actually  adherent  to  it.  This  anatomical  relation  facilitates  the  direct 
transfer  of  inflammation  from  the  cavities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  to  the  optic 
nerve  itself.  2.  llus  inflammation  first  affects  the  pial  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  we 
should  therefore  expect  that  the  peripheral  bundles  of  nerves  which  are  next  to  this 
sheatli  would  be  firät  diseased.  These  bimdles  supply  the  periphery  of  the  retina; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  on  the  contrary  the  center  of  the  retina  that  became  insensitive, 
for  there  was  a  central  scotoma.  This  proved  with  certainty  that  there  was  a  lesion  of 
the  papillo-macular  bimdle  (see  page  514),  which  in  the  canalicular  segment  of  the 
nerve  o(x;upies  just  the  middle  of  the  nerve  trunk,  i.  c.,  is  the  part  farthest  distant 
from  the  inflamed  sheath.  This  paradoxical  behavior  is  repeated  in  niany  lesioos 
affecting  the  optic  nerve  on  its  surface,  as  for  instance  when  a  neoplasm  begins  to  pre» 
on  the  nerve.  Quite  regularly  in  acute  retrobulbar  neuritis  the  papillo-macular  bundle 
is  the  part. that  is  first  and  most  affected,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  disease 
certainly  lias  its  main  seat  in  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves.  We  explain  this  fact  by  asBum- 
ing  that  the  fibers  of  this  bundle  are  particularly  vulnerable,  and  connect  this  vul- 
nerability with  its  especially  exquisite  and  delicate  function,  with  which  perhaps 
there  is  associated  a  correspondingly  delicate  anatomical  structure.  "The  more  ddi- 
cate  a  machine,  the  more'  readily  it  is  destroyed. "  3.  The  lesion  of  this  bundle  can 
have  l)een  but  slight,  for  the  vision  was  still  normal;  if  we  had  simply  stopped  at  de- 
termining this,  we  siiould  not  have  discovered  the  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  at  all. 
But  the  testing  of  the  visual  field  witli  a  small  rod  object  showed  in  the  center  a 
dimiiuition  of  the  ability  to  appreciate  red.  The  examination  of  the  eye  with  colors  ac- 
cordingly, affords  lus  a  particularly  delicate  test  for  demonstrating  even  the  slightest 
impainncnt  «f  sight.  4.  The  central  scotoma  made  itself  apparent  to  the  patient  by 
nyctalopia,  since  it  was  only  by  day  that  he  liad  a  "glimmering  light"  before  his  eye, 
while  in  the  evening  he  thought  he  had  nonnal  siglit.  When  the  patient  makes  state- 
months  of  this  kind,  therefore,  one  should  always  look  for  a  central  scotoma.  5.  Tlie 
first  branch  of  the  trigeminus  runs  through  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the  superior  orl)ital 
fissure,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  close  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid.  This  ui  the  reason  why  it  may  re-act  under  the  form  of  occasional  neuralgiaB 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sphenoid  sinus. 


PAET  III. 

ANOMALIES  OF  REFRACTION  AND 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Thk  eye  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  camera  obscura. 
This  consists  of  a  box  blackened  on  the  inside,  the  anterior  wall  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  throws  upon  the  pos- 
terior wall  an  inverted  image  of  the  objects  that  may  chance  to  be  in 
front  of  the  camera.  In  the  human  eye  we  find  instead  of  the  convex 
lens  quite  a  number  of  refracting  surfaces  constituted  by  the  surfaces 
lx)unding  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  lens,  and  vitreous;  and  in  place  of  the  posterior  wall  is  found  the 
retina,  wliich  not  only  receives  the  image,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
perceives  it.  Hence  a  diminution  of  visual  power  may  be  produced  by 
two  different  causes:  either  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  defec- 
tive, so  that  a  sharp  image  is  not  thrown  upon  the  retina,  or  it  is  the 
retina  that  is  at  fault  in  that  it  is  not  sensitive  enough. 

In  order  to  throw  a  sharp  image  upon  the  retina  the  dioptric  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye  must  fulfill  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  re- 
fracting media  must  be  perfectly  transparent.  Hence  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  lens,  etc.,  make  distinct  vision  impossible.  The  second  condi- 
tion is,  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  media  should  be  such  that  they 
project  an  image  of  external  objects  which  is  both  perfectly  distinct 
and  also  lies  precisely  upon  the  retina.  The  variations  from  this  rule 
we  designate  as  errors  of  optical  adjustment  or  as  errors  of  refraction 
and  accommodation.  The  theory  of  these  errors,  as  we  see  it  presenteii 
to  us  to-day,  forming  a  harmonious,  well-compacted  whole,  is  chiefly 
Donders's  work.  It  is  the  exactest  portion  of  ophthalmology,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  medicine,  for  it  is  based  directly  upon  the  application  of 
physical  and  mathematical  laws  to  the  eye.  These  laws,  therefore,  as 
far  as  they  will  require  consideration  here,  must  be  supposed  to  l>e 
known  in  advance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  THEORY  OF  GLASSES. 

136.  The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  its  principal  focus.  Under  the  latter  name  is  denoted  that  point  at 
which  rays  are  united  which  come  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  hence 
are  parallel  when  they  strike  the  lens. 

In  convex  lenses  which  render  parallel  rays  convergent,  the  princi- 
pal focus  {F,  Fig.  353)  lies  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the 
rays  fall.  Here  all  the  parallel  rays  are  collected  (hence  '* collecting" 
lens).  If  the  luminous  object  is  a  point,  the  rays  also  are  imited  into 
a  single  point,  but  if  the  object  that  emits  the  rays  has  an  extension 
in  space,  they  are  united  into  a  diminished,  inverted  image  of  the  ob- 
ject. This  image  is  real — i.  e.,  formed  by  an  actual  union  of  the  rays 
at  this  spot.  Just  as  rays  falling  upon  the  lens  in  a  parallel  direction 
ultimately  reach  the  principal  focus,  F,  so  also  rays  which  go  in  the 
opposite  direction,  from  F,  and  impinge  upon  the  lens,  will  emerge 
from  the  latter  in  a  parallel  direction. 

Concave  lenses  so  refract  the  rays  which  impinge  upon  them  in  a 
parallel  direction  that  the  latter  become  divergent  when  they  emerge; 
hence  the  name  ** dispersing"  lenses  (Fig.  354).  These  rays  never 
come  together,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diverge  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other.  Hence  an  actual  (real)  focus — i.  e.,  point  of  union  of  the 
rays — does  not  exist  in  this  case.  But  if  an  observer  is  stationed  behind 
the  lens — e.  g.,  at  a — and  receives  the  diverging  rays  upon  his  eye,  he 
gets  the  same  impression  as  if  these  rays  came  from  a  point  situated  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  lens,  a  point  located  at  F,  where  the  rays  would 
meet  if  prolonged  backward.  The  observer  accordingly  believes  that  he 
does  see  at  this  point  the  image  of  the  object,  which  emits  parallel  rays, 
although  there  is  no  image  in  reality  present  at  this  spot,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  image  formed  at  any  spot  whatever.  This  apparent  image 
is  called  virtual  (formed  at  the  virtual  focus),  and  lies  upon  the  same 
side  as  that  from  which  the  rays  come  to  the  lens.  Here,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  convex  lenses,  the  law  holds  good  that  the  path  of  the  rays 
is  the  same  when  the  direction  is  reversed.  If  rays  impinge  upon  the 
lens  from  its  posterior  aspect  (a)  with  a  convergence  such  that  they  are 
directed  toward  F,  they  will  be  parallel  upon  their  emergence  from  the 
lens  at  its  anterior  aspect. 
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The  diHtance  between  the  principal  focus,  F.  and  the  optical  center 
A,  ih  called  the  principal  focal  distance.  In  convex  lenses  this  lies  upon 
tfie  opjMßfihe  Hide  to  that  upon  which  the  rays  impinge:  it  is  known  as 
pfmi'ive  focal  distance,  and  convex  lenses  are  hence  given  the  sign  -h. 
TJie  con  verse 'is  true  of  concave  lenses,  whose  negative  focal  distance  is 
'lenoted  by  the  sign  — .  The  refraction  of  rays  by  a  lens  is  greater, 
cMeriij  paribus,  the  more  cur\'ed  its  surface  is — that  is,  the  shorter  its 
radius  of  curvature. 


Fio.  353. — Union  op  Parallel  Rats,  refracted  bt  a  Conyez  Lknb. 

The  numeration  of  lenses,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  their 
refractive  power,  i«  based  upon  their  principal  focal  distance,  for,  the 
more  strongly  the  rays  are  refracted,  the  closer  their  point  of  union 
comes  to  the  lens,  and  the  shorter,  therefore,  is  their  principal  focal 
distance.  The  latter  accordingly  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  refract- 
ing power  of  the  lens,  and  can  hence  be  utilized  as  a  measure  for  it.  A 
principal  focal  distance  of  1  metre  is  assumed  as  unity,  and  the  lens 


Flo.  354. — Dispersion  of  Parallel  Rays  by  a  Concave  Lens. 

which  has  this  principal  focal  distance  is  called  a  metre  lens,  and  its 
refractive  power  a  dioptry  (D).  If  2  metre  lenses  are  placed  in  apposi- 
tion, twice  the  refractive  power  is  obtained,  namely,  2  dioptrics  (2  D). 
The  i)rincii)al  focal  distance  is  now  one  half  that  of  the  former  lens — 
i.  e..  4  metre  —  50  cm.  Instead  of  placing  2  metre  lenses  in  apposition, 
we  may  grind  a  lens  whose  curvature  is  twice  as  great  (or  whose  radius 
of  curvature  is  half  as  large)  as  that  of  the  single  metre  lens.  We  thus 
get  a  lens  of  a  2-di()ptry  refracting  power  and  a  principal  focal  distance 
of  50  cm.  In  analogous  fashion  a  lens  of  4  D  would  have  one  fourth  the 
focal  distance  of  the  metre  lens — i.  e.,  100  m.  -h  4  =  25  cm.  A  lens 
of  .\   1)  Refractive  power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  focal  distance  of  100 
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cm.  -s-  J  ==  200  cm.  The  focal  distance  of  a  lens  of  n  D  is  thus  100 
cm.  H-  n.  The  trial  cases  ordinarily  employed  for  examining  the  eye 
contain  lenses  from  0.25  D  [or  0.12  D]  up  to  20  D. 

137.  The  lenses  so  far  considered  have  been  biconvex  and  bicon- 
cave. For  weak  glasses  plano-convex  (Fig.  355  A)  and  plano-concave 
(Fig.  355  B)  lenses  are  also  employed,  the  refracting  power  of  which 
is  one  half  of  that  possessed  by  doubly  curved  lenses  having  the  same 
surface  curvature.  There  are  also  lenses  one  surface  of  which  is 
convex,  the  other  concave.  If  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  two 
surfaces  is  the  same,  so  that  they  are  parallel  with  each  other,  the 
glass  acts  like  a  plane  glass.  This  is  the  case  in  the  coquille  or  curved 
protective  glasses.  Such  lenses  have  refracting  power  oirty  when  the 
curvature  of  one  surface  surpasses  that  of  the  other  (meniscus).  If  the 
convex  bulges  more  than  the  concave  surface,  the  lens  acts  as  a  convex 
lens  (positive  meniscus.  Fig.  355  C).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Concave 
is  more  strongly  curved  than  the  convex  side,  the  combination  acts  as  a 


B 


[7 
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Fia.  355. — A,  plano-convex  lens;   B,  plano-concave  lens;   C,  positive  meniscus;   D,  negative 
«r  cus;   E,  convex  cylindrical  lens;  F,  concave  cylindrical  lens. 
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concave  lens  (negative  meniscus,  Fig.  355  D).  Menisci  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  lenses  that  we  see  as  distinctly  when  looking 
through  the  marginal  portion  of  the  glasses  as  when  looking  through 
their  center,  while  ordinary  lenses  give  distorted  images  when  we  look 
through  their  marginal  portion.  Hence,  menisci  are  also  called  peri- 
scopic  *  glasses.  They  are,  however,  only  suited  for  weak  glasses,  since 
the  higher  numbers  of  menisci  are  too  heavy.^ 

Besides  the  lenses  just  given,  which  are  called  collectively  spherical 
lenses,  there  are  also  cylindrical  lenses.  If  we  imagine  a  segment  cut 
out  of  a  cylinder  (Fig.  356),  this  segment  forms  a  convex  cylindrical 
lens  (Fig.  355  E).  Rays  which  impinge  on  such  a  lens  in  a  plane  that 
l)asses  through  the  axis,  aa,  of  the  lens,  suffer  no  deviation.  Rays,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  (corre- 
sponding to  bbb)  undergo  the  maximum  refraction — i.  e.  that  which 
would  correspond  to  the  curvature  of  the  cylindrical  surface.    The  same 


1  From  wept,  about,  and  (ntoireiv,  to  see. 

2  [Certain  lenses  in  the  form  of  meniuci  are  ground  with  a  toric,  instead  of  a  spherical  surface.    A 
loric  surface  is  one  generated  by  rotating  a  circle  about  some  point  other  than  its  center. — D.] 
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thing  is  true  of  concave  cylindrical  lenses  (Fig.  355  F),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  mold  of  the  positive  cylinder. 

Since  cylindrical  lenses  refract  unequally  the  rays  impinging  upon 
them  in  different  meridians,  they  are  calculated  to  compensate  for  a 
difference  in  refrangibility  existing  in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye; 
they  serve,  accordingly,  to  correct  regular  astigmatism. 

Prisms  are  employed  for  glasses  either  alone  or  combined  with 
lenses.  The  number  engraved  upon  prisms  indicates  their  refracting 
angle ';  the  deflection  which  the  rays  undergo  amounts  in  the  case  of 
weak  prisms  to  one  half  this  angle.  Prisms  find  their  chief  application 
in  disturbances  of  equilibrium  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Protective  glasses  for  shielding  the  eyes  against 
light  are  made  of  various  shades  of  blue  or  gray 
glass  (London  smoke).  The  coquille-shaped,  curved 
glasses  are  the  best,  since  they  also  moderate  a 
part  of  the  light  that  comes  in  from  the  side. 
Workmen's  glasses  for  shielding  the  eye  against 
foreign  bodies  consist  of  glass,  or,  when  the  inten- 
tion is  to  make  them  unbreakable,  of  mica  or  of  fine 
wire  gauze. 

Stenopceic*  spectacles  consist  of  a  blackened 
disk  of  metal,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  round  hole 
or  a  narrow  slit.  They  are  sometimes  employed 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  corneal  opacities.  They 
are  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  a  part  of  the 
pupillary  area  of  the  cornea  is  clear,  while  another 
part  is  occupied  by  a  semitransparent  spot  of  cloud- 
iness, which  by  diffusing  the  light  causes  confused  vision.  If  the  disk  is 
held  before  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  aperture  lies  in  front  of  the 
transparent  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  latter  alone  is  used  for  seeing,  and 
the  opacity  which  causes  the  confusion  is  excluded.  Since  a  man  has 
only  a  very  sniiill  field  of  vision  in  looking  through  such  an  aperture, 
and  since,  moreover,  he  can  not  move  his  eye  about  behind  it,  stenopa?ic 
spectacles  are  not  suited  for  going  about,  but  they  often  enable  the 
patient  (who  can  best  manage  them  by  holding  them  in  his  hand)  to 
read  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  any  other  way. 

Old  System  of  Nitmbertnq  Lenses. — Up  to  a  few  years  ago  lenses  were  not 
numbered  according  to  the  metric  sj'stem,  but  according  to  the  inch  system,  and  even 
at  present  most  opticians  sell  leiwes  of  this  sort.  The  unit  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  old  sj-stem  of  numl)ering  was  a  lens  of  1  inch  focal  distance.  A  lens  of  10  inches 
focal  distance  has  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  refi^ictive  power  of  the  1-inch  lens,  and  hence 
is  denoted  by  the  figure  t*j;  for  the  same  reason  a  lens  of  30  inches  focal  distance  is 
called  a  ^V  lens,  and  so  on.     The  refractive  power  of  the  glass  is  thus  expressed  by 

'  [Prisms  are  often  numbered  by  their  deflecting  power  measured  in  oentrads  or  prism-dioptri^ff.  A 
centrad  is«  the  one-huntiredth  part  <»f  the  arc  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  (i.  c,  i»  a  deflrctioo 
of  0.57'^.  \prx9m-d\optry  i.«»  an  angle  whose  tau^nt  is  0.01,  i.  e.,  corre.*<ponds  to  a  deflection  of  1  cm, 
at  1  metre.  Ttie  term!«,  however,  are  practically  mterchangeable.  since  a  prism  of  n  oentrads  and  one 
of  n  prism  dioptrics  are  both  almost  precisely  equivalent  in  action  to  a  prism  of  a®  refractinc  ancle. — ^D.) 
♦  From  oTf  r<k,  narrow,  and  owij,  peep-hole. 
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a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  the  principal  focal  distance,  in  accordance  yi^^  ^^® 
law  that  the  refractive  power  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance.  Upon  the  lenses 
themselves  are  engraved  not  the  fractions  but  their  denominators — i.  e.,  the  focal 
distances.  The  numbers  contained  in  the  old  cases  of  glasses  run  ordinarily  from  the 
weakest  glass,  No.  80,  up  to  No.  2,  or  li.  To  speak  precisely,  these  numbers  do  not 
give  the  focal  distances  of  the  glasses,  but  their  radii  of  curvature.  The  optician  does 
not  grind  lenses  of  a  certain  refractive  power,  but  lenses  of  a  certain  curvature — cor- 
responding to  the  curvature  of  his  grinding  tool — and  marks  the  radius  of  curvature 
upon  the  glass  as  its  number.  And,  in  fact,  if  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  is 
1.5,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  biconvex  or  biconcave  lens  is  equal  to  its  focal  dis- 
tance. But  as  the  glass  used  for  lenses  almost  always  has  a  higher  index  of  refraction 
than  this,  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens  is  ordinarily  somewhat  less  than  the  number 
engraved  upon  the  glass.  In  practice  this  small  difference  can  be  neglected,  and  it 
therefore  was  an  important  advantage  which  the  old  system  of  numbering  glasses 
had  to  offer,  that  from  the  number  of  the  glass  one  knew  at  once  its  focal  distance, 
and  did  not  have  to  calculate  it,  as  with  the  metric  system.  To  compensate  for  this, 
the  old  system  of  numbering  had  so  many  disadvantages  that  it  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  up.  The  refractive  power  of  the  lens  was  expressed  by  fractions,  which 
made  the  work  of  calculating  the  value  of  lenses  rather  compUcated.  The  very  unit 
of  the  system — namely,  the  inch — varied  in  magnitude  in  the  different  countries, 
so  that  a  No.  10  glass  bought  in  Paris  had  a  different  focal  distance  from  that  of  one 
of  the  same  number  which  had  been  made  in  London  or  in  Vienna.  And  anyhow, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inch  evcry^^'here  is  bound  to  drop  into  oblivion.  So  when  Nagel, 
in  1866,  first  proposed  the  metre  lens  as  the  unit  of  a  new  system  of  numeration,  his 
idea  soon  found  acceptance,  and  finally  abo  passed  into  practical  use,  after  an  inter- 
national commission  appointed  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  motion  of  Monoyer,  had 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  of  designating  glasses. 

The  converfdon  of  the  numbers  of  one  system  into  those  of  the  other  is  very  simple. 
The  metre  measures  from  37  to  39  inches,  according  to  the  length  of  the  inch  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  If  we  are  not  concerned  in  making  a  precise  estimate,  we  may,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  the  calculation  in  our  heads,  regard  the  metre  as  about  40 
inches  (the  more  so  as  the  old  No.  40,  owing  to  the  somewhat  high  refractivity  of  the 
glass — see  supra — had  generally  a  focal  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  40  inches). 
A  glass  of  40  inches  focal  distance  {^q  glass)  is  therefore  about  a  dioptry.  A  No.  10 
glass  (i^ff) — i.  e.,  of  10  inches  focal  distance — has  one  fourth  the  focal  distance  of  a 
No.  40  glass,  and  is  therefore  four  times  as  strong  as  the  latter;  it  is  accordingly  4 
dioptrics.  Hence,  we  get  at  the  value  of  the  old  nimiber  in  dioptrics  if  we  divide  40 
by  the  old  numl)er.  The  conversion  of  the  new  numbers  into  the  old  is  done  in  a  simi- 
lar way;  e.  g.,  a  glass  of  5  D  has  one  fifth  the  focal  distance  of  1  D.  The  latter  is  about 
40  inches;  a  glass  of  5  D,  therefore,  has  a  focal  distance  of  40-5-5  =  8  inches.  Hence, 
the  old  numlxjr  is  converted  into  the  new,  or  the  new  into  the  old,  by  dividing  40  by 
the  given  number,  when  the  number  in  the  other  system  is  then  at  once  obtained. 

The  problem  very  often  confronts  the  physician  of  determining  the  strength  of 
a  glass  which  the  patient  brings  along  with  him.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  no  great 
precision  is  required,  we  may  employ  the  following  methods  for  determining  the  strength 
of  a  lens: 

1.  Direct  measurement  of  the  focal  distance.  We  station  ourselves  with  the  glass 
— supposing  it  to  l^  a  strong  convex  glass — close  to  the  wall  of  a  room  which  is  situated 
opposite  the  window,  and  throw  with  the  glass  an  image  of  the  window  [or,  better, 
of  some  outside  distant  object]  upon  the  wall.  Then  we  measure  that  distance  of  the 
glass  from  the  wall  at  which  the  image  is  the  sharpest.  This  distance  gives  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  glass  directly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  distance  to  be  20  centi- 
metres; then  the  number  of  the  glass  would  be  100 -i- 20  =  5  D.  In  doing  this  the  not 
quite  pro|3er  assumption  is  made  that  the  window  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
glass,  since  the  principal  focus  is  the  point  of  union  of  rays  that  are  parallel — i.  e., 
come  from  an  infinite  distance — ^when  they  impinge  from  the  lens.    But  this  error  is 
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negligible  when  the  window  is  distant  not  less  than  6  metres  from  the  wall.  At  smaller 
distances  this  procedure,  however,  is  not  applicable.  Moreover,  it  can  not  be  used  for 
weak  convex  glasses,  which  do  not  afford  a  sufficiently  distinct  image;  nor  for  con- 
cave glasses,  which  do  not  produce  a  real  image  at  all.  For  these  two  cases  we  must 
add  to  the  glass  to  bo  test^  a  strong  convex  lens  of  known  focal  distance  and  deter- 
mine the  focal  distance  of  the  two  together.  Then  from  the  number  of  dioptries  corre- 
sponding to  the  combined  focal  distance  must  be  subtracted  the  number  of  dioptries 
added.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  found  that  a  certain  glass  combined  with 
a  lens  of  -f  10  D  throws  a  distinct  image  upon  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  14  cm.  A  focal 
distance  of  14  cm.  corresponds  to  7  D,  for  100-^  14  -  7.  Since  the  auxiliary  glass  was 
one  of  10  D,  the  glass  which  is  being  determined  must  bo  7  — 10  D  ==  —  3D.  It  is 
therefore  a  concave  glass  having  a  refracting  power  of  3D. 

2.  If  we  have  a  case  of  glasses  at  our  disposal,  we  determine  the  refractive  power 
of  a  lens  most  speedily  by  placing  lenses  of  the  contrary  sign  before  it  imtil  we  have 
found  a  lens  which  completely  neutralizes  the  first  one.  So  if  we  had  to  search  for 
the  number  of  a  concave  lens  we  would  keep  adding  to  it  stronger  and  stronger  con- 
vex lenses  until  the  combined  action  of  both  lenses  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  plane  glass. 
This  is  the  case  when  vision  through  the  combination  is  the  same  as  with  the  naked 
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A,  Franklin  glass,  B  and  C,  bifocal  slass  for  an  old  hypermetrope,  who  no  longer  has  any  aooomcioda- 
lion  and  hence  needs  /or  near  work  a  glass  3  D  stronger  than  Tor  distance. 


eye.  A  still  more  certain  way  of  deciding  this  question  is  by  parallactic  displacement. 
If  we  look  at  a  distant  object  through  a  concave  glass  and  then  move  the  glass  to  and 
fro  before  the  eye,  the  object  executes  an  apparent  movement  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  glass  does;  but  if  we  look  through  a  convex  glass,  the  apparent  movement  of 
the  object  takes  place  in  the  contrary  direction.  Hence,  as  long  as  one  of  the  two 
8uperiin|K)8cd  gliiÄsc^s  is  in  excess  of  the  other,  we  get  a  parallactic  displacement  in  one 
direction  or  tlio  other — a  displacement  which  disappears  the  moment  we  combine  two 
perfectly  ecjuivalcnt  glasses  of  different  sign. 

The  general  practitioner  who  docs  not  care  to  buy  a  complete  trial  case  can  get 
along  with  one  liaving  a  smaller  nuinlxjr  of  glasses  (10  to  12  convex  and  as  many  con- 
cave), as  by  tlicir  combination  he  can  produce  the  other  numbers. 

The  efjcrt  of  the  gia.**ses  depends  not  only  upon  their  refractive  power,  but  also 
upon  their  distance  from  the  eye.  Generally  spt^aking,  the  effect  of  concave  glasses 
is  weakened  and  of  convex  gla.sses  is  strengthened  the  farther  they  are  held  from  the 
apex  of  the  cornea.  [Tlus  is  true  for  distance  glasses.  lx)th  convex  and  concave.  It 
is  also  triKi  of  concave,  hut  not  of  convex  reading  glasses.  Whether  the  effect  of  the 
latter  is  increased  or  is  diniinislied  by  carrying  them  off  from  the  eye  depends  partly 
on  the  strength  of  the  glass,  partly  on  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at.  The  fact 
that  t  he  etTect  of  glass(»8  is  alterc<l  i)y  carrying  them  away  from  the  eye  is  of  importance 
in  estimating  tlie  n'fnvction  by  the  direct  method  (see  page  25).  Unless  the  ophtlial- 
m()sc<)|x^  is  held  at  the  proper  distance  (about  lialf  an  inch)  from  the  patient's  cornea 
the  estimate  will  \ye  faulty. — D.] 
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The  stronger  the  glass  the  greater  the  influence  which  its  distance  from  the  eye 
exerts.  For  this  reason  the  intervals  between  the  separate  numbers  are  not  required 
to  be  so  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  glasses  as  in  the  weaker  ones,  since  the 
effect  of  the  former  can  be  readily  increased  or  weakened  by  slight  alterations  in  its 
distance.  This  change  of  strength  from  change. of  distance  is  mainly  of  advantage 
to  those  that  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract,  who  possess  no  power  of  accom- 
modation, and  hence  with  their  strong  convex  glasses  can  never  have  their  sight  ad- 
justed except  for  one  definite  distance.  By  slightly  displacing  the  glass  they  so  far 
help  matters  that  with  the  same  glass  they  can  see  sometimes  a  little  closer  to  them, 
sometimes  a  little  farther  off. 
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[FxQ.  358.— D.] 

In  prescribing  glasses  attention  should  be  paid  to  having  the  centers  of  the  glasses 
separated  from  each  other  as  far  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  person  wearing  the  glasses, 
otherwise  he  would  be  looking  through  the  edges  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  the  images 
are  less  distinct,  and,  moreover,  the  glasses  then  act  like  weak  prisms. 
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[Fia.  359. 

In  each  eye  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  ia  denot«d  by  the  an|i:ular  deviation  of  it«  upper 
end  from  the  vertical  meridian  (V  or  0  )  either  on  the  nasal  or  on  the  temporal  side,  and  ia  written 
6n  ^  5°  naiMil.  5t  ^  5°  temporal,  etc.,  down  to  Ä  ="  90°  (hori«)ntal).--D.l 


It  is  fro(iuently  the  case  that  a  person  needs  glasses  both  for  distant  and  near 
vision,  but  of  a  different  strength.  This  is  especially  true  of  presbyopes.  The  glass 
for  near  work  in  those  who  wear  concave  glasses  must  be  less  cx)ncave  or  actually  be 
convex,  in  those  who  wear  convex  glasses  must  be  more  convex  than  the  distance 
glass.  Hence  in  order  to  avoid  changing  the  glasses  constantly,  spectacles  have  been 
constructed  whicrh  have  a  stronger  refractive  power  in  the  lower  part  than  in  the  upper. 
The  first  person  to  make  such  a  glaas  was  Franklin  who  constructed  it  for  his  own  use 
by  joining  together  two  half  lenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  in  contact  along  a 
horizontal  line  (Fig.  357  A).  Since  the  horizontal  dividing  line  causes  a  gootl  deal  of 
confusion  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward,  such  glasses  are  now  so  constructed 
that  the  frame  contains  the  glass  designed  for  the  distance,  and  upon  the  lower  part 
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of  this  is  cemented  a  [paster  or]  small  semilimar  convex  lens  (bifocal  glass.  Fig.  357 
Band  C).  In  near  vision,  in  which  the  visual  plane  is  depressed,  the  eye  looks  through 
this  part  of  the  glass,  while  for  distant  vision  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  is  used. 

The  only  advantage  that  glasses  made  of  rock-crystal,  which  are  much  dearer 
than  those  ground  from  glass,  have  over  the  latter  is  that  on  account  of  their  supe- 
rior hardness  they  are  less  easily  scratched — an  advantage,  howev«*,  which  is  of  con- 
sequence only  in  convex  lenses. 

[Strength  of  Cyuxders: — ^The  indicated  strength  of  a  cylinder  is  the  refractive 
power  of  the  strongest  refracting  meridian,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  at  right  an^es  to  the 
axis.  Thus  a  cylinder  of  -r  2  D  is  one  in  which  this  meridian  has  the  same  refractive 
power  as  a  —  2  D  spherical  lens.  The  axis,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  refeactive  power; 
i.  e.y  in  the  plane  of  its  axis  the  cylinder  acts  like  plane  glass. 

Axis  of  Ctlixders: — According  to  the  notation  prevailing  in  this  country  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  indicated  by  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horiaontal,  the  angles  being  numbered  continuously  from  0^,  which  is  situated  at  the 
left  aide  of  either  eye  (nasal  side  of  the  right  eye,  temporal  side  of  the  left  eye),  round 
to  180^  at  the  right  side  of  the  eye.    This  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  358. 

According  to  another  system  the  vertical  meridian  is  indicated  by  0^  or  V,  and 
from  this  point  the  angles  are  numbered  on  either  side  to  90^  (or  H),  which  is  the  hori- 
aontal,  those  angles  on  the  temporal  side  being  indicated  by  t,  those  on  the  nasal  side 
by  M.    This  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  359. 

Both  systems  are  also  employed  for  indicating  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  pricon 
— e.  g.,  prism  1®,  apex  at  75®,  indicates  a  prism  of  1®  refracting  an^  with  its  apex 
turned  to  the  left  15®  from  the  verticaL 

OoMBiXATiox  OF  GLASSES: — 1.  Two  spheies  of  the  same  sign  make  a  sphere  equal 
to  tlieir  sum;   e.  g.,  —3.00  sj^C  —  2.00  sph.=^ —  5.00  sph. 

2.  Two  spheres  of  opposite  signs  make  one  sf^ine  eqiial  to  the  di£Fetence  of  the 
tif^;   e.  g..— 3.00  sph.  C  -r  4.00  sph.  =  -r  100  sph. 

3.  The  above  rules  apply  to  cylinders  when  both  have  the  same  axis;  e.  g.,-!-1.00 
cyLaxi590®3  -  2.00  cyl.  axis  90®=^ -r  3.00  cyL  axis  90®;  and -r  1.00  cyL  axis  90®  C  — 
2.50  cyl   axis  90®  ^  — 1.50  cyL  axis  90®. 

4.  Two  cylinders  of  the  same  sign  and  same  maximum  strength  placed  at  ri^t 
angles  to  each  other  make  a  sphere  of  the  same  sign  and  same  strength;  i.  e.,-h  2.00  cyL 
axis  90®  C  —  2.00  cyl.  axis  ISO®^  -  2.00  sph. 

5.  .\  cylinder  by  the  addition  of  a  sphere  of  equal  strength  and  opposite  sign 
ss  converted  into  a  cylinder  of  opposite  sign  ainl  with  its  axis  at  right  angles;  i.  e., 
-r  1-00  cyl.  axis  90=  C  —  1  00  sph.  ^  —  1.00  cyl.  axis  ISO®. 

d.  Two  cylinders,  of  which  one  (o"^  is  phis,  the  other  {b^  is  mints,  when  croesed 
at  right  angles,  uukke  either  a  plus  sph^e  equal  in  strength  to  a  and  combined  with  a 
miniKi  cylinder  e«|u^l  in  strength  to  a  —  6  and  having  the  axis  of  6:  or  they  make  a  minus 
sphere  equal  in  strength  to  b  and  combined  with  a  plus  sphere  equal  in  strmgth  to  a  —  6 
aiid  having  the  axis  oi  a.  Thus  —  2.00  cyl.  axis  90^  C  — 3.00  cyl.  axis  180^  =  either 
-r  2.00  sph.  3—5.00  cyl.  axis  ISO®  or=  — 3.00  sph.  C  -  5.00  cyL  axis  90*.— D.] 


CHAPTER  IL 
OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  NORMAL  EYE. 

(a)  Refraction, 

138.  By  the  refraction  of  the  eye  we  mean  the  state  of  its  refractivity 
in  the  state  of  rest — i.  e.,  in  the  absence  of  any  accommodative  effort.  The 
optical  adjustment  of  the  normal  eye  is  correct,  i.  e.,  parallel  rays  im- 
pinging upon  the  cornea  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  image  upon  the 
retina.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  situated  at  the  principal  focal  distance 
of  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  thus  constitutes  its  focal  plane. 
Such  a  refractive  condition  is  called  emmetropiay^  E  (Donders). 

In  order  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye  we  must  know  precisely  the  curvature  of  the  refracting 
surfaces,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  individual  refracting  media.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  can  by 
a  complicated  calculation  find  the  path  of  the  rays  from  one  refracting 
surface  to  the  other.  To  facilitate  this  calculation  for  practical  pur- 
poses, Donders  has  devised  a  simplified  schematic  model,  the  reduced 
or  schematic  eye  (Fig.  360).  This  has  an  axial  length  of  20  mm.  (Ä  b) 
and  consists  of  a  single  refracting  substance,  which  has  an  index  of  re- 
fraction of  \j  and  the  anterior  surface  of  which  (representing  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea)  has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  5  mm.  Hence,  the 
center  of  curvature  lies  5  mm.  behind  the  refracting  surface  and  15  mm. 
in  front  of  the  retina,  w^hich  is  at  a  distance  from  the  former  equal  to  the 
principal  focal  distance  of  the  eye  (20  mm.).  Since  there  is  only  one 
refracting  surface,  its  center  of  curvature  coincides  with  its  nodal  point 
(nodal  point  of  the  eye) — i.  e.,  with  the  point  having  this  property  that 
all  rays  passing  through  it  ("principal  rays")  undergo  no  refraction. 

This  schematic  eye  varies  very  essentially  from  the  normal  human 
eye,  the  principal  focal  distance  of  which  (axial  length)  amounts  to 
about  24  mm.  while  that  of  the  schematic  eye  is  assumed  to  be  only 
20  mm.  Moreover,  since  the  lens  is  left  out  of  the  latter,  we  must,  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  refractive  power,  make  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  anterior  refracting  surface  correspondingly  smaller  (5  mm.  as  opposed 
to  7.5  mm.,  which  is  the  mean  value  of  the  corneal  radius).  However, 
calculations  in  regard  to  the  size  of  retinal  images,  of  diffusion  circles, 
etc.,  which  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  schematic  eye,  give  results 
which  approximate  very  closely  to  those  found  for  the  real  eye.  Hence, 
for  practical  purposes  the  schematic  eye  can  without  hesitation  be  made 
the  basis  of  calculation. 


1  From  ef*M«Tpo«,  in  due  measure,  and  w^,  sight. 
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The  calculation  which  the  ophthalmic  practitioner  has  most  fre- 
quently to  make  concerns  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  a  given  ob- 
ject. To  do  this  the  size  of  the  object  and  its  distance  from  the  eye 
must  be  known.  We  find  the  retinal  image  of  an  object  by  drawing  from 
the  terminal  points,  o  o,  (Fig.  360),  of  the  latter  the  principal  rays 
through  the  nodal  point,  fc,  to  the  retina,  which  they  meet  in  b  and  6,. 
Accordingly,  b  6,  is  the  retinal  image  of  the  object  o  Oj.  The  triangles 
0  o^k    and    b  b^  k  are  similar;    hence,  b  b^:   o  o^  =  b  k:  ok,    and    so 

6  6,=  — -—i      .     If  we  call  the  size  of  the  image  (6  6,)    B,  that  of  the 

O  rC 

object  (o  o^)    0,  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  (o  Ä:)  from  the  eye  £,  then 
B=  ^-        .     The  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  therefore  directly 

proportional  to  the  size  of  the  object  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 


Fio.  300. — Rkduced  (Schematic)  Eyk  of  IIonders. 

distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye.    E.  g..  a  rod  1  metre  high  placed  at 

a  distance  of   lo  metres  from  the  eye  would  give  a  retinal  image  whose 

,     ,,       1,000  mm.  X  15  mm.       ,  rr.i  •         ,   -i. 

altitude  B  —  , .   v  ^  ^  —  ^  '"'^-    This  rod,  if  approximated 

1 0,000  mm. 

to  one  third  of  the  distance— i.  e.,  5  metres — would  give  a  retinal  image 

1.000  mm.  X  15  mm.       _  ^u       *•  ^       \^  e  a,!.- 

of  =  3  mm.  or  three  times  as  great  as  before.    This 

5.000  mm. 

sort  of  calculation  is  often  applied  in  order  to  discover  the  size  of  a 
diseased  area  of  the  retina,  corresponding  to  which  is  a  scotoma  in  the 
visual  field,  whose  size  can  l>e  determined,  by  examination.  The  sco- 
toma is  then  regarded  as  the  object  for  which  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image  is  calculated. 

(6)   Visual  Acuity. 

130.  The  smaller  the  objects  that  an  eye  can  distinguish  or  the 
grt^iter  the  distance  at  which  it  can  distinguish  an  object  of  given  size, 
the  greater  is  the  acuity  of  vision  that  it  |H)ssesses.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  eye  is  able  just  to  distinguish  the  object  a  b  (Fig.  361) 
at  the  distance  a  k.     Another.  l>etter  eye  still  distinguishes  the  object 
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when  it  is  carried  twice  as  far  off,  to  the  distance  a^  k.  The  size  of  the 
retinal  image  a  ß^  is  in  this  case  reduced  to  half  of  that  in  the  former 
(a  ß) — that  is,  the  visual  acuity  of  the  second  eye  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  first.  Instead  of  carrying  the  object  a  b  twice  as  far  off,  we 
may  leave  it  at  the  same  spot  but  make  it  half  as  small  (a  b^^).  In  this 
case,  too,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  would  be  reduced  one  half.  In 
either  case,  therefore,  a  retinal  image  of  the  same  size  is  obtained,  and 
that,  moreover,  because  the  angle  v  remains  the  same.  This  angle  is 
subtended  by  the  rays  which  pass  from  the  terminal  points  of  the  object 
through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  to  the  retina.  It  is  called  the  visual 
angle  (angulus  visorius),  and  is  the  true  measure  of  the  visual  acuity. 
For  estimating  the  visual  acuity — i.  e.,  the  minimum  visual  angle — 
there  are  from  the  above  example  two  ways  open  to  us,  both  of  which 
are  made  use  of.  We  may  take  an  object  of  given  size  and  carry  it  off 
with  us  from  the  eye  until  the  farthest  point  at  which  it  can  be  recognized 
is  reached.    This,  for  instance,  is  done  when  we  try  to  find  at  what  dis- 


V     "— •^t::^:^^     left 

Fio.  301. — Behavior  of  the  Visual  Angle  when  Objects  vary  in  Size  and  Dihtancs. 

tance  an  eye  is  able  to  count  the  fingers  when  extended.  The  second  way 
consists  in  conducting  the  test  at  a  constant  distance,  objects  of  different 
size  being  presented  to  the  eye  and  the  attempt  being  made  to  find  the 
minimum  size  which  the  object  can  have  and  still  be  recognized.  This 
method  is  employed  when  we  test  the  visual  acuity  with  test  types. 

What  objects  are  best  adapted  for  testing  the  visuül  acuity f  A 
single  dot,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  eye  is  altered,  is  unsuitable 
because  the  visibility  of  a  dot  depends  less  upon  the  visual  angle  which 
it  subtends  than  upon  its  luminosity.  The  fixed  stars,  radiant  as  they 
are,  are  nothing  but  mathematical  points  even  when  seen  with  the 
most  powerful  telescopes;  they  have,  therefore,  a  visual  angle  equal  to 
zero,  and  yet  they  are  seen  very  clearly.  Every  one  can  recall  that  a 
cross  upon  the  top  of  a  church  spire,  w^hen  sparkling  in  the  luster  of  the 
setting  sun,  was  seen  at  distances  at  which  the  church  spire  itself  was 
scarcely  distinguishable.  Hence  we  select  for  the  test  not  one  but  two 
points  (or  two  parallel  lines)  and  then  determine  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  eye  at  which  they  can  still  be  perceived  as  separate  objects. 
From  this  can  be  readily  calculated  the  minimum  visual  angle,  which 
for  a  normal  eye  anwunts  to  about  1'.  On  the  basis  of  this  determination 
Snellen  has  constructed  his  test  types.    These  consist  of  letters  of  vary- 
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ing  size  arranged  in  rows.    Each  row  contains  letters  of  the  same  size, 

and  has  a  number  inscribed  over  it.    This  number  gives  the  distance  in 

metres  at  which  the  separate  letters  of  the  row  appear  to  a  normal  eye 

under  a  visual  angle  of  5'.    For  example,  the  letter  F  (Fig.  362),  which 

has  been  taken  from  the  row  with  the  superscription  12,  subtends  an 

angle  of  5'  when  placed  at  a  distance  of  12  metres.    Like  all  the  other 

letters  of  the  test  card,  it  is  inscribed  within  a  square,  whose  sides  are 

divided  by  partition  lines  into  5  parts  each.     If,  therefore,  the  whole 

square  appears  under  an  angle  of  5'  when  placed  at  12  metres,  each 

partial  square  is  seen  under  an  angle  of  1'.    This  is  the  minimum  \isual 

angle  for  the  normal  eye,  and  since  the  partial  squares  correspond  to  the 

details  of  the  letter,  these  details  consequently  will  still 

Iff  12  ^  made  out  by  a  normal  eye.     Hence  the  numbers 

standing  over  the  letters  give  the  distance  at  which 

each  entire  letter  appears  under  an  angle  of  5',  and 

at  the  same  time  the  distance  at   which  each   row 

of  letters  can  be  made  out  if  the  \'isual  acuity  is  nor- 

f^-         mal.     If  the  distance  at   which   the  letter  can   be 

^■^         seen  is  greater  or  less  than  that  indicated,  the  \\s- 

*^'  ^'"^^  Lnro     ^^j  acuitv  is  greater  or  less  than  normal.    The  \isual 

Tmt  Caäd.  acuity,    therefore,    may   be  expressed  by   the   ratio 

between  the  distance  </,  at  which  the  letter  is  actually 

recognized,  and  the  distance  D,  at  which  it  ought  to  be  recognized, 

because  it  then  subtends  an  angle  of  5';  this  latter  distance  being  the  one 

inscribed  over  the  letter — i.  e.,  S  =  —  (where  S  stands  for  sight —  denoted 

also  by  V  =  visus.  or  vision).  Hence,  an  eye  that  sees  the  letter  F 
(Fig.  362)  at  12  metres  has  iS  =  |f  =  1.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
we  make  the  f)en?on  under  examination  stand  always  at  the  same  dis- 
distance  from  the  card — namely.  6  metres.  If  at  this  distance  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  lowermost  row  which  has  6  written  over  it,  he  has  S  = 
I  —  1 :    but  if.  for  instance,  he  distinguishes  only  the  uppermost  letters. 

i  No.  60.  S  =  ^%  =tV 

y  We  determine  the  visual  acuity  by  test  tyf)es  placed  at  a  distance  of 

6  metres,  so  as  to  exclude  the  accommodation,  which,  if  we  had  to  take 
it  into  areount  would  complicate  the  examination.  So  much  the  more 
should  regard  be  had  to  the  accommodation  when  the  \'ision  is  tested 
for  near  p«>ints.  which  is  done  with  small  print,  namely,  \iith  the  low 
num!>ers  of  Jägers  or  Snellen's  test  types.  In  doing  this,  we  try  to 
determine  two  distinct  things — namely,  what  is  the  smallest-sized  print 
that  can  l>e  read,  and  what  is  the  least  and  the  greatest  distance  at  which 

i  it  is  legible.    From  the  minimum  distance  at  which  the  print  can  be  seen 

I  we  estimate  the  accommodation,  while  the  maximum  distance  depends 

} 

20 

-  »  -'In  t:.:-  country  and  in  Kn^ian>i  thr  di5tances  are  eenerallv  expressed  in  feet — i.e.,  1*  = .  * 

I  >  '*0  «•  .        ■—  20 

■  I  '      m<«ns  tliat  a  patient  at  20  feet  «aw  the  line  marked  20. — D.] 

J 

•1 
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• 

upon  the  refraction  and  the  visual  power  of  the  eye.  It  is  evident  from 
Fig.  361  that,  the  farther  an  object  is  from  the  eye,  the  smaller  is  its 
retinal  image,  and  hence  the  greater  will  be  the  visual  power  requisite 
for  its  recognition.  Conversely,  the  retinal  images  enlarge  as  the  object 
is  approximated  to  the  eyes.  Hence,  the  smaller  the  objects  are,  the 
nearer  we  hold  them  to  the  eye.  Very  myopic  eyes  often  have  defective 
visual  acuity,  arid  yet  pass  among  the  laity  as  being  excellent,  because 
they  can  distinguish  extremely  minute  objects.  But  the  only  reason 
for  this  is  that  myopes  are  able  to  hold  objects  extremely  close.  Again, 
persons  with  diminished  visual  acuity  like  to  bring  objects  up  extremely 
close,  so  as  to  get  quite  large  retinal  images  from  them,  and  in  this  way 
make  up  for  what  the  images  lack  in  distinctness  or  the  retina  lacks  in 
sensitiveness.  Such  persons  are  often  wrongly  regarded  as  very  myopic. 
When  the  visual  acuity  has  become  so  reduced  that  the  largest  let- 
ters of  Snellen's  test  card  can  no  longer  be  recognized  at  6  metres,  the 
patient  must  go  up  nearer  to  it,  or  we  select,  instead  of  the  letters,  ob- 
jects that  are  easier  to  distinguish — e.  g.,  the  outspread  fingers — and  try 
to  find  at  what  distance  they  can  be  counted.  When  the  visual  acuity 
is  still  worse,  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  the  movements  of  the 
hand  before  the  eye.  When  even  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  so  that  the 
eye  simply  distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  we  say  that  qualitative 
vision  is  lost  and  that  only  quantitative  vision — i.  e.,  mere  perception  of 
light  ^ — is  present. 

Küchler,  in  1843,  and  Arlt,  in  1844,  were  the  first  to  introduce  letters  of  different 
size  (measured  in  lines)  as  a  standard  jfor  determining  the  visual  acuity.  Ten  years 
later  Jäger  published  his  scale  of  types,  which  soon  acquired  general  acceptance,  and 
which  even  at  the  present  time  is  frequently  employed.  Practically  these  are  very 
useful,  since  they  present  a  great  number  of  successive  grades  in  the  size  of  the  letters; 
the  objection  that  they  are  not  arranged  upon  any  scientific  principle  has  been  met 
recently  by  the  issue  of  a  modified  set  of  them.  The  test  types  most  extensively  em- 
ployed are  tliose  of  Snellen.  Snellen  has  based  them  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
minimum  visual  angle  for  a  sound  eye  amounts  to  1',  so  that  No.  6  of  the  test  types, 
the  details  of  which  appear  under  an  angle  of  1'  at  6  meters,  can  still  just  be  read  at 
this  distance.  He  has  therefore  assumed  <S  =^  S  as  the  normal  visual  acuity.  But  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  is  absolutely  the  greatest  visual  acuity  that  there  is.  Most  eyes 
in  young  ix^rsons  see  No.  6  at  a  greater  distance,  as  far  as  12  metres  or  even  farther, 
so  that  t  hey  may  possibly  have  S  —  V  —  2,  or  more.  »S  =  S  is  accordingly  to  be  looked 
upon  simply  as  the  minimum  to  be  required  of  a  normal  eye;  if  the  visual  acuity  sinks 
Ih'Iow  this  nnninuim,  the  eye  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  normal.  The 
eyes  of  very  aged  persons  are  an  exception,  as  such  people  even  without  any  disease 
often  show  a  visual  acuity  less  than  8.  The  cause  of  this  lies  mainly  in  the  lessened 
transparency  of  the  refracting  media  at  an  advanced  age,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  very  dark-<*olore(l  nucleus  and  unequal  refract ivity  of  the  lens. 

In  order  tliat  jx?rsons  who  have  a  vision  jS  >  S  may  not  have  to  go  beyond  a  dis- 
tance of  6  metres,  Snellen's  cards  are  provided  with  still  smaller  letters — namely,  with 
the  nunilx^rs  from  5  to  2.  These,  moreover,  can  lx>  used  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
physician  does  not  liave  a  room  6  metres  in  length,  l)Ut  lias  at  his  command  one  of, 
say,  only  5  or  4  metres.  For  persons  who  can  not  read,  there  are  cards  with  figures 
and  with  hooks. 

>  For  the  method  of  testing  this,  see  S  156. 
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The  illumination  must  be  considered  in  making  the  tests  for  vision.  Aiüfida] 
illumination  is  the  best  one  for  the  letter  card,  because  this  can  always  be  made  of 
the  same  strength,  while  the  illumination  produced  by  daylight  varies  according  to 
the  weather  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  On  a  dark  day  we  must  correct  the  result  ob- 
tained from  the  patient  by  our  own  visual  power.  If  a  physician,  who  with  good  illu- 
mination has  S  —  6,  sees  on  a  cloudy  day  only  i  (J),  the  visual  acuity  of  the  patient 
found  upon  the  same  day  must  also  be  increased  by  one  half.  [This,  however,  would 
not  answer  if  the  patient  had  hemeralopia  (see  page  532). — D.] 

The  visual  acuity  as  determined  by  Snellen's  card  is  usually  given  without  reducing 
the  fractions:  thus  we  write  jS  --=  ^  or  5  —  -A,  not  S=^  or  i.  This  is  done  with  the 
object  of  sho^^nng  by  the  fraction  in  what  way  the  visual  acuity  has  been  obtained — 
i.  e.,  what  number  ^^-as  read  and  at  what  distance  this  was  done. 

To  know  the  absolute  tisual  acuity  of  an  eye  we  must  test  it  in  a  condition  of  em- 
metropic refraction  and  with  the  acconunodation  completely  relaxed.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  eye  should  be  made  to  look  at  infinite  distance.  Since  this  can  not  be 
carried  out  in  practice,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  hanging  Snellen's  card  at  a  distance 
of  6  metres  from  the  p>atient  whom  we  are  examining.  The  rays  impinging  upon  the 
eye  from  tliis  distance  subtend  such  a  small  angle  that  for  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  regarded  as  parallel — i.  e.,  as  coming  from  infinite  distance.  If  the  eye  under 
examination  is  not  emmetropic  but  has  an  error  of  refraction,  it  must  first  be  corrected 
by  glasses  up  to  the  point  of  emmetropia  (E).  The  visual  acuity,  which  an  ametropic 
eye  shows  without  glasses  is  its  relative  visual  acuity,  and  furnishes  no  measure  what- 
ever of  the  general  usefulness  of  the  eye  for  vision. 

(c)  Accommodation, 

140.  Suppose  that  we  hold  an  open  book  at  a  distance  of  about  40 
em.  fn)in  one  eye  and  the  point  of  a  pencil  at  about  half  this  dis- 
tance between  the  book  and  the  eye,  the  other  eye  in  the  meantime 
being  kept  closed.  We  can  soon  convince  ourselves  that  the  print  of 
the  book  and  the  point  of  the  pencil  are  never  seen  clearly  at  the  same 
time.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  see  either  the  print  or  the  point  distinctly, 
and  it  takej>  some  time  to  ** focus"  from  one  object  to  the  other,  and  in 
doing  this  a  change  is  felt  to  take  place  in  the  eye.  This  change  is  the 
accommodation,  which  is  alternately  thrown  into  a  state  of  tension  and 
relaxation,  so  that  the  optical  adjustment  of  the  eye  is  altered. 

Why  is  it  that,  when  we  have  our  gaze  fixed  upon  the  print,  we  do 
not  see  the  point  of  the  pencil  before  us  distinctly?  Because  we  see  it 
in  dif;usion  circUs.     What   does  this  mean?     If  the  eye  (Fig.  363)  is 

f  focused  for  the  rays  emanating  from  the  book.  B,  they  are  united  upon 

the  retina  at  h.    The  rays  coming  from  the  point  of  the  pencil  (S),  which 

I     '  is  nearer,  have  a  greater  divergence,  and  hence  if  the  condition  of  the 

refracting  media  remains  the  same,  are  simply  rendered  somewhat  less 
convergent  by  the  latter:  they  would  therefore  unite  at  s — that  is,  be- 
hind the  retina.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cone  which  they  form  has  its 

)  apex  t run ca teil  by  the  retina.    The  section  thus  made,  which  represents 

the  image  upon  the  retina  of  the  piMnt  ^,  is  circular  because  the  base  of 

t  $  the  cone — namely,  the  pupil — is  circular:   hence,  we  say  that  the  point 

li  ^  appear?  upon  the  retina  under  the  guise  of  a  diffusion  circle.     WTiy 

vision  should  Ix^  rendered  indistinct  by  the  diffusion  circles  is  easy  to 
understand.     Suppose  that  there  are  two  points  so  far  distant  from  each 
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other  and  from  the  eye  that  when  the  latter  is  accurately  focused  they 
appear  as  two  separate  punctate  images  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  364  A); 
the  points  are  then  readily  recognized  as  two.  But  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  eye's  being  incorrectly  focused  for  the  position  of  either  point,  a 
diffusion  circle  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  the  two  circles,  provided  they 
are  but  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  partly  overlap  (Fig.  364  B), 
and  the  eye  imagines  that  it  has  before  it  only  one  elongated  point.  A 
line  (Fig.  364  C),  when  seen  in  diffusion  circles,  does  not  look  distinct, 
but  appears  broadened  and  hazy;  for  we  may  conceive  a  line  to  be  com- 
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Fio.  303. — The  eye  being  focui«ed  for  a  certain  clis«tance,  B,  rays  emanating  from  a  nearer  point,  S, 
form  a  diffusion  circle  upon  the  retina. 

posed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points  placed  side  by  side,  and  if  each 
one  of  these  is  seen  as  a  diffusion  circle,  and  the  circles  to  a  great  extent 
overlap  (D),  the  narrow  line  is  converted  into  a  broad  band  (E). 

Vision,  then,  is  always  in  diffusion  circles  when  the  eye  is  not  prop- 
erly focused  for  the  object  of  fixation.  This  may  occur  not  only  through 
improper  accommodation,  as  in  the  example  selected,  but  also  on  account 
of  faulty  refraction,  such  as  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  All  indistinct 
vision  which  is  caused  by  an  anomaly 
of  refraction  or  accommodation  is  pro- 
duced by  diffusion  circles.  The  larger 
the  diffusion  circles  are,  the  more  indis- 
tinct is  the  vision.  We  must  therefore 
inquire  upon  what  the  size  of  the  diffusion 
circles  depends: 

1 .  The  diffusion  circles  get  larger  in 
proportion  as  the  focus  of  the  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  object  get  further  from  the  retina 


B 


I 


Fig.  304. — Diffusion  Cibclks, 


\^ 


Suppose  (in  the 

instance  above  adduced)  that  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  book,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  pencil  (S,  Fig.  365)  appears  in  diffusion  circles.  If,  now, 
a  second  object,  P,  is  brought  between  the  book  and  the  eye  and  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  S  is,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  this  object  will  vary 
more  widely  even  than  in  the  case  of  S  from  the  condition  requisite  for 
distinct  vision — that  is,  the  rays  will  intersect  still  farther  behind  the 
retina  at  p,  and  the  diffusion  circle  will  be  correspondingly  larger.  We 
may  therefore  say,  the  more  faulty  the  adjustment  the  more  remote 
from  the  retina  is  the  point  of  union  of  the  rays;  hence,  the  further  from 
the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays  is  the  intersection  of  this  cone  by  the  retina, 
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and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  size  of  this  intersection — namely, 

the  diffusion  circle. 

The  other  factor  which  influences  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circle  is — 
2.  The  width  of  the  pupil.     The  pupil  forms  the  base  of  the  cone 

of  rays;    the  smaller  it  is  the  smaller  w^ill  be  the  section  of  the  cone, 

supposing  the  distance  of  this  section  from  the  apex  to  remain  the  same. 

If  the  pupil  (Fig.  366)  contracts  from  the  size  a  a  to  the  size  b  6,  the  dif- 
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FiQ.  365. — Varying  Size  of  the  Diffusion  Circles  According  to  the  Distance  from  the  Retina 

OF  THE  Focus  of  the  Rays. 

fusion  circle  of  a  point  P  will  be  at  the  same  time  reduced  from  a^  a^  to  b^ 
When  one  of  two  equally  near-sighted  persons  sees  better  at  a  distance 
with  the  naked  eye  than  the  other  does,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
former  has  narrower  pupils.  Short-sighted  persons  often  believe  that 
they  become  less  near-sighted  with  increasing  years  because  they  see 
better  at  a  distance;  but  this  is  often  simply  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  their  pupils  diminish  in  size  with  age.  Far-sighted  persons  who  are 
compelled  to  read  close  to  them  without  convex  glasses  try  to  get  as 
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Vui.  3(H). — \'akyino  Sizk  of  thk  Diffusion  Circles  with  varying  Width  of  thk  Pupil. 

brilliant  an  illuiiiination  as  possible,  so  that  their  pupils  may  become 
very  greatly  contracted  and  thus  diminish  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circles. 
The  same  object  is  secured  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  placing  a  fine 
stenopa'ic  aperture  before  the  eye.  This  allows  only  a  very  narrow  beam 
of  rays  to  pass,  and  reduces  the  diffusion  circles  so  greatly  that  they 
no  longer  exert  a  disturbing  effect.  If  we  repeat  the  experiment  made 
above  of  attempting  to  look  simultaneously  at  the  book  and  the  |)encil 
point,  and  while  we  are  doing  it  hold  a  minute  aperture  before  the  eye, 
we  see  the  })rint  and  the  pencil  point  distinctly  at  the  same  time.  By 
means  of  ii  stonopaMc  aperture  myopic  persons  can  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance  even  without  concave  glasses. 
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The  pupil,  being  the  base  of  the  cone  of  light,  determines  not  only 
the  size  but  also  the  shajye  of  the  diffusion  circle,  which  accurately 
mirrors  the  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  persons 
with  irregular  pupils  (owing,  for  example,  to  posterior  synechia)  are 
very  well  able  themselves  to  perceive  these  irregularities  entoptically. 

In  making  the  above  experiment  with  the  pencil  and  book,  we  feel 
that  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  make  an  active  effort  when  it  is  directed 
by  a  process  of  adjustment  from  the  more  distant  book  to  the  less  dis- 
tant pencil.  In  the  same  way,  although  not  quite  so  distinctly,  we  feel 
a  relaxation  of  this  effort  when  adjustment  is  made  for  the  book  again. 
It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that  the  change  of  adjustment  from  a 
more  distant  to  a  less  distant  point  is  an  active  process — i.  e.,  a  muscu- 
lar effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relaxation  of  the  accommodation  by 
which  the  eye  is  again  adjusted  for  a  greater  distance  consists  in  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  contracted  muscle.  When  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  the 
emmetropic  eye  is  adjusted  for  infinite  distance.  This  condition  of 
adjustment  we  find  existing  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  completely  relaxed, 
either  naturally  from  paralysis  of  the  oculo- motor  nerve,  or  artificially 
from  the  use  of  atropine. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  was  determined  mainly  by  the 
investigations  of  Helmholtz.  It  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
lens,  owing  to  which  the  latter  always  tends  to  approximate  to  the 
shape  of  a  sphere.  In  the  living  eye  the  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
which  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn. 
These  fibers  are  tightly  stretched,  and  hence  exert  a  uniform  traction 
from  all  sides  upon  the  capsule,  so  that  the  latter  and  the  lens  as  well 
are  flattened.  The  elasticity  of  the  latter  can  make  itself  apparent  only 
when  the  tension  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  hence,  too,  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  is  relaxed.  This  takes  place  most  completely  after 
division  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula.  When  we  remove  the  lens  from  the 
eye  of  a  young  person,  we  see  it  assume  a  spherical  shape  immediately 
upon  the  division  of  its  connections.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in 
traumatic  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  act  of 
accommodation,  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  is  effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  is  the  annular  layer  of  fibers  of  the  latter 
(Müller's  portion;  see  Mu,  Fig.  143)  that  is  mainly  of  account  in  accom- 
plishing this.  When  this  fiber  layer  contracts,  it  lessens  the  size  of  the 
circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes  by  approximating  their  apices  to 
the  border  of  the  lens  (shoAMi  by  the  black  line  in  Fig.  367).  In  this  way 
the  space  between  the  ciliary  body  and  lens,  that  is  bridged  over  by  the 
fibers  of  the  zonula,  is  contracted  and  the  zonular  fibers  themselves  are 
relaxed.  It  is  the  task  of  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (Brücke's 
portion;  M,  Fig.  143)  to  re-enforce  the  action  of  the  circular  fibers. 
The  former  have  their  anterior,  fixed  insertion  in  the  corneo-scleral 
margin,  while  their  posterior  extremity  loses  itself  in  the  movable  cho- 
rioid.     By  the  contraction  of  these  fibers  the.  flat  portion  of  the  ciliary 
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body  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  chorioid  am  drawn  forward, 
and  thus  the  relaxation  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  which  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  these  struutures  in  facilitated:  but  the  main  part  of  the  work 
of  accommodation  always  falls  upon  the  annular  fibers  of  the  ciliar>' 
muscle r  for  which  reason  we  find  these  fibers  particularly  w^ell  developed 
in  eyes  which  have  to  accommodate  a  good  deal — e.  g.,  tho^e  of  hyper- 
metro  pes  (see  Fig.  379). 

By  the  relaxation  of  the  stonula  the  tension  of  the  lens  capsule  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  lens  is  enabled  in  conformity  with  its  elasticity 


FlO.  Sot* 9Ctt ÜTMATIC  Rl;PRKa£TVTATiON  OF  THE  PbOCTSB  OF  AcrOUMOHATtQlif, 

Ttie  rflmior;  oT  rti«'  piirtK  when  tlie  arctiTnmixlatiuii  in  M  rc!*!  U  [If^itmated  by  iUt  f<hftded  pes- 
tiuiiM,  ajid  the  relation  wUvn  ilapre  i«  an  effort  of  accfini  modal  ion.  by  llie  thiek  b\Ack  \\uv  lu  dir  iln»»^ 
ing  It  lociki*  (i,t  if  the  zuiiulu  fibers«  werü  runniiiic  tlimugh  the  cihury  prooeiui.    In  repJi  'Ul^ 

üunutä  Tür  the  mu«t  pArt  lie  in  tlie  uLeiire.'^iLiung  lietw^^r*  tiie  fittinry  prc>ceflM4^  ukI  h-'  ki^ 

crai  «kiiM^  fif  The  rilmry  priH»*w  thiit  is  reprii^atevJ  in  the  driLwinK-     With  the««  ^i*  i  >  'ni- 

iiet!t<?(i  by  imtiiefuiiK  ßbem  and  hence,  wlien  the  eiliary  procfjuae»  sdvanee  towmrd  tiut  ->ü^j,nai  llxi»  u| 
the  ^ye,  fhc  ronuln  liber»  hfc  taken  nloni^ivjUi  them  ana  are  Ukewiae  pushed  inwanl»;  and  Ut  a  rtim^ 
^punuing  amount  the  equator  of  the  Jen^  recede»  tawurd  the  saisiittaL  ktivi  of  the  eyc^  Buth  ^tirioefH' 
of  thfi  J^tiiR  (i««f*me  iTiore  cin->'^l  and  Tht  iinlertcjr  Mirfat«  \»  advaneed.  The  IrU  is  Broader  aod  al  *U 
pnpiLlnry  border  it^  dinplaced  forward;  at  its  rlbary  border  buck  war  J. 


to  assume  a  more  curved  shape.  At  the  same  time  there  is  neeeasarily 
produced  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
lens.  The  equator  of  the  lens,  accordingly.  recede.s  inward  toward  I  be 
axis  of  the  eyet  and  is  thus  kept  from  coming  into  contact  with  Ihe 
ciliary  processes  as  they  advance. 

[Tscherning;  belie ve«,  in  opposition  to  Helmholtss*  that  eontraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  cau.ses  a  tightening,  not  a  relaxation,  of  the  zonula 
and  that,  consequently*  the  bulging  of  the  lens  in  accommodation  h 
produced  by  an  active  compression  instead  of  a  passive  dilatation.  Car«^ 
ful  experiments,  however,  .seem  to  show  concluMvely  that  this  theory  h 
erroneous,  and  that  the  explanation  given  by  Helmholtz  and  described 
in  the  text  is  the  true  one  (He8s).^D.] 
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The  increase  in  curvature  affects  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens,  but  the  former  to  a  much  higher  degree  (Fig.  367). 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  does  not  change  its  place  in  the  fossa 
patelliformis  of  the  vitreous,  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  lens  being 
effected  simply  by  the  advance  of  its  anterior  surface.  Hence,  the 
anterior  chamber  becomes  correspondingly  shallower;  at  the  periphery 
alone  is  there  a  deepening  of  the  chamber,  inasmuch  as  here  the  iris 
recedes  a  little.  The  sphincter  pupillae  and,  if  vision  is  j>erformed  with 
both  eyes,  the  two  internal  recti  also,  contract  in  conjunction  with  the  cil- 
iary muscle.  The  act  of  accommodation,  accordingly,  is  regularly  accom- 
panied by  a  contraction  of  the  pupils  and  a  movement  of  convergence. 

141.  Measurement  of  the  Accommodation. — In  order  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  accommodation  we  must  determine  its  limits,  which 
are  defined  by  the  far  point  and  the  near  point.  The  far  point  (Ä, 
punctum  remotum^)  is  that  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focused  when  the 
accommodation  is  completely  relaxed.  The  near  point  (P,  punctum 
proxinmm)  is  that  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focused  when  the  accommo- 
dation is  strained  to  its  utmost. 

In  the  emmetropic  eye,  with  which  alone  we  shall  for  the  present 
concern  ourselves,  R  lies  at  an  infinite  distance,  since  the  emmetropic 
eye  when  in  the  state  of  rest  is  focused  for  parallel  rays.  Such  an  eye, 
accordingly,  can  see  the  letters  of  Snellen's  card  distinctly  when  the 
latter  is  hung  up  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  which  in  practice  is  regarded 
as  infinitely  great. 

While  the  jX)sition  of  Ä  is  the  same  for  all  emmetropic  eyes,  that 
of  P  varies  greatly.  It  is  determined  bj'  bringing  fine  print  closer  and 
closer  to  the  eye  until  the  limit  of  legibility  has  been  reached.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  this  occurs  at  10  cm.  (P  =  10  cm.).  The  space  lying 
between  R  and  P — i.  e.,  in  the  example  selected  the  space  between  oc 
and  10  cm. — is  called  the  region  of  accomviodation.  But  the  extent  of 
this  region  affords  no  measure  for  the  amount  of  work  done  by  accom- 
modation ;  this,  in  fact,  being  measured  by  the  increase  of  refractive  power 
which  the  eye  undergoes  in  passing  from  the  state  in  which  the  accom- 
modation is  at  rest  (Ä)  to  the  state  in  which  the  utmost  effort  of  ac- 
commodation is  made  (P).  The  amount  of  increase  of  refractive  power 
is  called  amplitude  of  accomniodation  (A),  and  is  accordingly  the  difference 
between  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  when  the  accommodation  fs 
exerted  to  its  utmost  and  when  it  is  at  rest  — i.  e.,  .1  =  P  —  R.  For 
R  and  P  in  this  equation  should  be  substituted,  not  their  linear  values, 
but  the  corresponding  number  of  dioptries:  these  being,  in  fact,  our 
measure  of  the  refracting  power. 


*  The  far  point  receives  its  name  because  of  the  fact  that  for  the  emmetropic  ami  myopic  eye  it 
is  the  farthest  point  at  which  the  eye  can  see  (listinctly.  This  definition,  however,  is  not  applicable 
in  hypermetropia.  in  which  the  fur  point  lies  behind  the  eye.  If  the  accommtxlation  is  put  into  play, 
then  ir»  proportion  as  the  hypermetropia  is  corrected  by  it.  the  point  for  which  the  eye  is  adjusted 
recedes  from  the  eve  until  it  has  «ot  out  to  infinite  distance.  If  the  accommodation*  is  not  stronjc 
enough  to  adjust  the  eye  for  infinite  di.<ttance  (ab."<olute  hypermetropia.)  the  near  point,  too,  li«»s  be- 
hind tl«e  eye  and  in  fact  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  latter  than  is  the  far  point.  For  this  caioe, 
therefore,  the  expression  near  point  is  not  very  sensibly  chosen  either. 
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The  method  of  determining  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  requires  some  ex- 
planation which  is  best  given  by  concrete  examples.  Let  us  assume  the  three  following 
cases  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  368:  1.  An  emmetrope  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  far  point  lies  at  an  infinite  distance  and  near  point  at  10  cm.  from  the  eye;  2. 
An  emmetrope  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  whose  Ä  =  oo  and  P  =  20cm.;  and  lastly,  3. 
A  myope  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  Ä  —  10  cm.  and  P=  5  cm.  The  region  of  accom- 
modation— i.  e.,  the  space  lying  between  /£  and  P  —  is  of  a  very  different  extent  in  these 
three  cases.  In  cases  one  and  two  it  is  infinitely  large,  since  it  extends  to  an  infinite 
distance,  while  in  case  three  it  amounts  to  only  5  cm.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  reckon 
the  work  done  in  accommodation  by  the  extent  of  the  region  of  accommodation,  we 
would  arrive  at  the  erroneous  view  that,  with  regard  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter, 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  first  two  cases  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
third  case  upon  the  other. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
experimental  test  of  the  accommodation  adduced  above.  Suppose  that  while  we  close 
one  eye  we  hold  before  the  other  a  book  at  a  distance  of  20  cm.  and  a  pencil  point 
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Fig.  368. — Region  of  Accommodation. 
1,  In  an  emmetrope  of  twenty  years;  2,  an  emmetrope  of  thirty-seven  years;  3,  a  myope  of  twenty  years. 

midway  l)etween  the  book  and  the  eye — i.  e.,  at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  the  latter. 
We  then  first  look  out  into  space  over  the  book,  so  that  the  accommodation  is  completely 
relaxed,  and  then  fix  our  gaze  upon  the  print  of  the  lxx)k.  In  so  doing,  we  liave  a  sense 
of  accommodative  effort  in  the  eye.  We  now  turn  our  glance  from  the  book  to  the 
pencil  point,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  latter  distinctly.  If  this  is  possible  at  all,  it  costs 
us  a  very  considerable  effort  which  will  tax  the  energies  of  most  persons  more  than 
does  the  effort  re<|uired  to  adjust  the  eye  from  infinite  distance  to  the  book.  Hence, 
the  act  of  changing  tlie  accommodation  from  20  cm.  to  10  cm.  costs  us  at  least  as  much 
effort  as  the  change  from  infinity  to  20  cm.  From  this  it  is  dear  tliat  we  are  not  jiLsti- 
fied  in  taking  tlie  linear  distance  between  the  points  of  fixaticm  as  a  measure  of  the 
accommodative  effort,  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  region  of  accommodation  can  not  serve 
as  an  expression  of  the  work  done  in  accommodation. 

We  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  called  into  play 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  increase  produced  in  tlie  refractivity  of  the  ej'e  by 
the  accommo<lation.  Tliis  increase  of  refractivity  is  effected  by  an  increase  in  the 
curvature  of  the  lens,  a  thing  which  we  can  also  conceive  of  as  accomplished  by  tlie 
addition  to  the  unchanged  lens  of  a  second,  weaker  convex  lens.  This  "supplement- 
ary" crystalline  lens  (z,  Fig.  369)  represents  the  increase  in  refractivity,  and  would 
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form  the  best  measure  of  the  accommodation.  Now,  of  course,  we  can  not  determine 
the  refractive  power  of  this  supplementary  lens  directly,  but  we  can  determine  what 
glass  platted  before  the  cornea  of  the  eye  would  produce  the  same  increase  of  refractive 
power  as  would  such  a  supplementary  lens,  conceived  to  exist  in  the  eye.  What  pro- 
ceeding to  adopt  in  doing  this  may  be  shown  by  case  one  of  those  assumed  above  (Fig. 
368).  In  this,  when  the  accommodation  is  making  its  utmost  effort,  the  refractivity 
of  the  eye  is  increased  by  the  supplementary  lens  to  such  an  extent  that  rays  emanat- 
ing from  P — that  is,  from  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  the  eye — are  united  upon  the 


Fig.  309.- 


-ACCOMMODATION    REPRESENTED   SCHEMATICALLY    BY 

Lenh,  Z, 


A  "Supplemental"  Crystalline 


retina  (Fig.  369).  We  now  paralyze  the  accommodation  in  this  eye  with  atropine 
so  that  the  eye  remains  steadily  focused  for  infinite  distance,  and  try  to  find  the  con- 
vex glass  with  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  see  the  point,  P,  distinctly.  We  find  that 
for  tliis  purpose  a  glass,  L,  of  a  focal  distance  of  10  cm.  —  one  of  10  D  is  necessary  (Fig. 
370).  If  tliis  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  10  cm.  behind  the  point  P — the 
latter  will  lie  just  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glass.*  The  rays  (p  p.  Fig.  370)  emanat- 
ing from  P  are  hence  made  parallel  by  the  glass,  and,  being  so,  are  united  by  the  non- 
accommodating  eye  upon  its  retina.    The   lens  //,  therefore,  does  the  same  work  as 
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Fig.  370. — The  Accommodation  repi.aced  by  a  Lens  of  Glass,  L,  bet  before  the  Eye. 

the  natural  accommodation  (represented  by  the  supplementary  crystalline  lens,  2), 
and  can  accordingly  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  latter.  Accommodation  measured 
in  this  way  we  call  amplitufle  [or  range]  of  accommodation.  This,  therefore,  would 
be  in  the  first  case  A "  10  D.  In  the  second  case  (Fig.  368,  2)  as  may  ire  shown  in 
the  same  way,  .4  =  5  D.  Hence,  in  the  emmetropic  eye,  A  is  expressed  by  the  lens  whose 
focal  distance  e<iuals  the  distance  of  the  near  point  from  the  eye;  or  A  P,  when  P 
is  expressed  in  dioptrics. 

Wliat  relation  does  A  bear  in  the  thinl  case  (P'ig.  368,  3)?  Hero  P  is  situated 
at  .5  cm.,  and  hence  P  -  20  D.  Hut  this  value  can  not  l>e  regarded  as  the  expression 
of  the  work  done  in  accommodation,  since  the  eye  in  question  l>eing  short -sighted, 
is,  even  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  adjusteii  for  a  distance  less  than  infinity 


^  Properly,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance  of  the  \vn»  from  the  eye,  we  nhould  have  to  choose 
a  lens  of  shorter  foral  «lixtance — e.  g.,  if  the  distance  between  the  len«  and  the  nocJal  point  of  the  eye 
amounts  to  1  cm.,  one  of  9  cm. 
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— i.  e.,  for  10  cm.  This  eye,  when  its  accommodation  is  at  rest,  acts  like  a  non-accom- 
modating emmetropic  eye  before  which  has  been  placed  a  lens  of +10  D  (Fig.  370). 
For  this  eye,  therefore,  we  can  say  R  --  10  D.  But,  when  making  its  utmost  accommo- 
dative effort,  this  eye  acts  like  a  non-accommodating  emmetropic  eye  before  which 
has  been  placed  a  glass  of  +  20  D.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  the  work  done  in 
accommodation — i.  e.,  the  increase  in  refractivity  in  passing  from  R  to  P — we  must 
subtract  from  the  value  corresponding  to  P  the  value  of  Ä,  or  A  —  20  D — 10  D  =^  10  D. 
Hence,  we  may  enunciate  the  following  formula  as  representing  the  general  law: 

A^P—R, 

in  which  P  and  R  are  expressed  in  dioptries.  This  formula  holds  good  for  all  condi- 
tions of  the  refraction.  For  the  emmetropic  eye  it  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter,  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  is  adjusted  for  infinite  distance,  so  that 
/?  —  OD,  and  consequently  A  ~- P,  as  we  found  above. 

liCt  us  take  another  survey  of  the  three  cases,  and  compwire  the  region  of  accom- 
modation with  the  range  of  accommodation.  We  find  tliat  the  former  is  infinitely 
large  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  only  5  cm.  in  the  third  case.  Now,  A  in  the  first  case 
is  10  D,  in  the  second  only  lialf  as  great — i.  e.,  5  D — and  in  the  third  case  again  is  as 
great  as  in  the  first.  Accordingly,  from  the  range  of  accommodation  we  get  an  entirely 
different  and  in  fact  a  more  correct  conception  of  the  work  done  in  the  accommodative 
act  than  we  do  from  the  region  of  accommodation.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
different  portions  of  the  region  of  accommodation  represent  entirely  different 
values.  It  takes  as  much  accommodative  effort  to  bring  the  acconunodation 
from  10  cm.  to  5  cm.  (case  three)  as  to  accommodate  from  infinity  to  10  cm.  (case 
one);  the  value  in  both  cases  being  10  D.  Tliis  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the  sensations 
that  we  experience  in  our  eyes  when,  in  the  experiment  previously  adduced,  we  look  suc- 
cessively at  infinite  distance,  at  the  book,  and  finally  at  the  pencil  point.  Displacement 
of  the  accommodation  through  1  centimetre  of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  signifi- 
cant of  an  effort  wliich  is  the  greater,  the  nearer  this  centimetre  is  situated  to  the  eye. 

The  region  of  accommodation,  however,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  availability 
of  accommodation.  In  case  one  the  region  of  accommodation  is  so  situated  that  tlie 
eye  sees  clearly  at  all  distances  which  can  be  considered  to  exi.st  in  practical  life.  But 
in  case  three  the  region  of  accommodation  lies  so  close  to  the  eye  that  practically  it 
ha.s  no  value  wliatever;  this  eye  would  be  no  worse  off  without  accommodation.  Crhis» 
of  course,  holds  good  only  upon  tlic  supposition  tliat  correcting  glasses  are  not  worn, 
avS  by  these  the  location  of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  sliift^d.) 

Pr.\ctical  Detekmixation  of  R  and  p. — The  determination  of  the  far  point 
is  synonymous  witli  the  detennination  of  the  refraction,  for  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eye  when  focused  for  the  far  point.  If  we  know  the  refraction 
R  is  determined  too.  Tlie  determination  of  the  refraction  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  Snellen's  card,  hung  up  at  6  metres,  glasses  being  applied  until  No.  6  of  the  card  is 
read.  If  this  can  Ixj  done  with  the  naked  eye,  there  is  emmet ropia,  provided  R^=(x. 
In  any  event  the  condition  in  which  R  is  nearer  than  infinity  (myopia)  is  excluded  by  the 
test,  because  then  No.  6  could  not  be  seen  distinctly  enough  to  be  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  hypennet ropia  is  not  excluded,  since  this  can  Ik?  so  far  corrected  by  an  effort 
of  accommodation  tliat  the  eye  is  focused  for  infinite  distance.  But  in  this  case  No.  6 
would  also  be  seen  distinctly  with  convex  glasses— a  thing  which  would  not  be  possible 
for  an  emmetropic  eye  (see  §  146).  Hence,  we  may  say:  Emmetropia  is  present — 
i.  e.,  R  ---  » — when  Snellen's  No.  6  is  read  at  a  distance  of  6  metres  with  the  naked  ew, 
but  not  with  the  weakest   convex  glass. 

The  near  point  is  determined  by  the  lowest  numljers  of  the  reading  tests,  but  the 
rod  optometer  may  also  be  employed.  This  latter  consists  of  fine  tlireads  which  are 
stretched  in  a  metal  frame,  and  which  are  brought  closer  and  closer  to  the  eye  until 
they  cease  to  appear  perfectly  distinct. 

When  P  lias  receded  to  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  tliat  small  objects  like  fine 
print  or  the  threads  of  the  rod  optometer  appear  under  too  minute  an  angle,  and  hence 
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cannot  be  seen  distinctly  at  all,  the  following  expedient  is  adopted:  We  place  before 
the  eye  a  convex  glass — e.  g.,  one  of  3  D,  by  which  near  vision  is  rendered  distinct 
-and  then  determine  the  near  point.  This  is  found  to  be,  say,  25  cm.  The  refraction 
corresponding  to  this  distance  is  4  D,  from  which,  in  order  to  learn  the  actual  near 
jx)int,  we  must  substract  the  3  D  supplied  by 
the  lens.  Thus  P  ^  4  D  —  3  D=l  D  ^  100  cm. 
Relative  Accommodation. — ^In  the  course  of 
our  considerations  in  regard  to  the  accommodation 
hitherto,  we  liave  started  from  the  assumption  that 
vision  is  performed  with  only  one  eye.  When  the 
two  eyes  are  employed  simultaneously  the  con- 
vergence as  well  as  the  accommodation  must  be 
taken  into  account.  These  two  functions  go  hand 
in  liand.  When  our  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  dis- 
tance, .4  0,  and  the  visual  axes  are  parallel — i.e., 
tlie  convergence,  too,  is  in  a  state  of  rest.  When 
we  look  at  a  near  point — e.  g.,  one  situated  at  a 
distance  of  20  cm. — we  are  compelled  both  to 
acconunotlate  and  to  converge  for  this  distance. 
Hence,  tlm)ugli  constant  practice  an  intimate  con- 
nection is  effected  between  accommodation  and 
convergence,  so  that  with  any  given  accommoda- 
tion tlie  corresponding  effort  of  convergence  is 
always  made,  and  vice  versa. 

'Ulis  connection,  however,  is  not  one  that  is 
rigid  anil  insusceptible  of  change.  On  the  con- 
trary',  we  have  the  ability  of  emancipating  our- 
selves from  it  witliin  certain  limits — that  is,  while 
in  the  act  of  converging  for  a  certain  distance,  of 
making  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  accommodation 
tlian  corresponds  to  this  distance.  A  man  is  made 
to  fix  liis  gaze  upon  fine  print  at  a  distance  of 
33  cm.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  subject  is 
enmietropic  and  tluis  has  his  far  point  (/?)  at 
infinity,  while  P  is  situated  at  10  cm.,  which  cor- 
responds to  a  range  of  accommodation  (A)  of 
10  D  (Fig.  371).  Of  this  range  of  accommoda- 
tion 3  D  (100  -J-  33  3)  will  be  employed  if  the 
subject  is  converging  for  a  distance  of  33  cm. 
(  3  metre  angles,  see  page  636).  Now,  a  con- 
cave glass  of  1  D  is  placed  before  each  eye.  The 
subject  will  for  tlie  first  moment  have  obscuration 
of  vLsion,  but  will  soon  see  distinctly.  He  has 
comf)ensate<l  for  the  diminution  of  the  refractive 
p)ower  of  tliis  eye,  caused  by  the  — 1  D  glass,  by 
exerting  1  D  more  of  his  accommodation.  But  the 
convergence  meanwhile  remains  unchanged — i.  e., 
it  is  still  adjusted  for  33  cm.  The  same  phenom- 
enon occurs  when,  instead  of  — 1  D,  a  glass  of  -f  1 
I)  is  placed  before  the  eye.     The  refractive  power 

of  the  eye  is  made  too  great  by  the  convex  glass,  and  this  is  neutralized  by  the  eye's 
relaxing  its  accommodation  through  1  D.  In  thi«  way  we  can  bring  stronger  and  stronger 
convex  and  concave  glasses  successively  before  the  eye  imtil  finally  we  come  to  those 
with  which  distinct  vision  is  no  longer  possible.  We  thus  find  the  limits  within  which 
the  accommodation  may  l«  augumented  or  relaxed,  the  convergence  remaining  the 
same  (relatii^  accommodatum). 


Fkj.  371. —Schematic  Representation 
OF  Relative  Accommodatio.n. 
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In  the  example  selected,  suppose  tliat  the  subject  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance  of  33  cm.  with  a  convex  glass  of  2  D.  This  corresponds  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  his  accommodation  from  3  D  to  1  D — ^that  is,  his  relative  far  point,  Ä„  lies  at 
a  distance  eciuivalent  to  1  D,  or  1  metre,  from  the  eye.  Suppose  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  subject  with  the  same  degree  of  convergence  overcomes  concave  glasses  of 
3  D,  a  thing  which  is  effected  by  an  augmentation  of  the  accommodation  from  3  to  6 
D,  his  relative  near  point,  Pj,  then  is  at  a  distance  equivalent  to  6  D^=  17  cm.  The 
relative  range  of  accommodation  Aj  —  P^ —  /?,  — 6D  —  1D=5D.  This  is  the  relative 
range  of  accommodation  for  a  convergence  of  33  cm.;  for  a  different  convergence  the 
relative  near  point,  far  point,  and  range  would  be  different  still.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  only  one  absolute  far  point,  near  point,  and  range  of  accommodation. 

The  region  of  relative  accommodation  is  divided  by  the  point  upon  which  con- 
vergence is  made  into  two  segments.  One  lies  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  fX)int  of 
fixation,  and  thus  in  the  example  selected  extends  from  3  to  6  D.  It  represents  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which,  if  necessary,  one  can  still  press  into  service  while 
keeping  the  convergence  the  same — i.  e.,  it  represents  the  amount  of  accommodation 
which  one  may  be  said  to  have  in  reserve.  It  is  hence  denoted  as  the  positive  portion 
(-j-.  Fig.  371)  of  the  relative  range  of  accommodation.  The  other  segment  lies  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  point  of  fixation,  and  in  oiu*  case  extends  from  3  to  1  D.  It  is  that 
part  of  the  relative  accommodation  which  has  already  been  consumed  in  maintaining 
the  given  degree  of  convergence — i.  e.,  it  is  its  negative  portion  ( — ,  Fig.  371).  Hence, 
with  a  convergence  of  33  cm.  tlie  positive  portion  of  the  relative  accommodation  amoimts 
to  3  D,  the  negative  portion  only  to  2  D.  Upon  the  relation  of  the  two  segment«  to 
one  another  depends  the  ability  of  the  eye  to  work  continuously  and  without  exhaustion 
while  keeping  up  the  necessary  convergence  and  accommodation.  A  man  is  able  to 
make  frequent  successive  repetitions  of  a  bodily  effort  only  when  this  effort  does  not 
lie  near  the  limits  of  his  working  capacity.  If,  for  example,  one  has  to  set  in  motion 
the  wheel  of  some  machine  which  moves  with  such  difficulty  that  he  is  able  to  make  it 
revolve  only  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  strength,  he  will  possibly  be  able  to  do  this 
two  or  three  times  in  succession,  but  then  will  become  exhausted.  If  a  laborer  is  to 
keep  the  wheel  in  motion  for  an  hour,  each  revolution  of  it  must  not  take  more  than 
a  moderate  portion  of  his  entire  strength,  so  that  another  portion  of  his  strength  shall 
remain  in  reserve.  This  fact  also  holds  good  for  the  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to  use 
them  continuously  except  for  a  distance  at  which  the  positive  portion  of  the  accom- 
modation is  at  least  as  great  as  the  negative  portion,  otherwise  exhaustion  rapidly 
supervenes. 

From  what  lias  been  said,  it  follows  that  work  is  more  exhausting  for  the  eyes 
the  nearer  it  lias  to  Ije  brouglit  to  them.  When  the  gaze  is  fixed  upon  infinite  distance, 
the  negative  portion  of  A,  is  equal  to  zero,  since  then  the  accommodation  is  completely 
relaxed.  All  tlic  relative  accommodation  therefore  is  positive,  and  accordingly  ex- 
haustion of  the  eyes  is  impossible.  Thus,  no  one  will  complain  that  his  eyes  get  tired 
from  walking."  For  a  convergence  of  33  cm.,  it  has  been  shown  alx)ve  that  the  positive 
portion  of  tlie  relative  accoinniodation  (A,)  is  lialf  as  large  again  as  the  negative  por- 
tion, for  whicli  reason  work  can  be  carried  on  continuously  at  this  distance  without 
exhaastion.  When  fixation  is  made  upon  an  object  situated  at  the  absolute  near 
point  of  the  eye,  the  entire  relative  accommodation  (/I,)  is  negative.  A  positive  or 
reserve  portion  of  accommodation  does  not  exist  in  this  case,  since  the  whole  abso- 
lute accommodation  (A)  lias  lxH>n  already  used  up.  Hence,  we  can  have  distinct 
vision  at  our  near  point  for  only  a  moment  or  two  at  a  time. 

These  statements  are  true  only  of  young  eyes  wliose  lens  is  elastic,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  accommodation  dejx»nds  essentially  upon  the  functional 
ability  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  In  old  age  the  absolute  near  point  constantly  rece<les, 
and  the  {xjsitive  portion  of  the  relative  range  of  accommodation  becomes  constantly 

•  [That  is,  no  one  that  is  free  from  refractive  or  muscular  errors.  Very  troubIe9ome  asthenopia 
may  be  pnxluced  hy  lookinfc  at  distant  objects,  when  there  are  astigmatism  and  muscular  anumaiiefi, 
particularly  hyperphoria  and  esophoria.— 1).] 
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smaller,  hut  tliis  is  due  to  rigidity  of  the  lens,  not  to.  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  The  near  point  of  the  presbyope  gives  simply  the  limit  of  the  elasticity 
of  liis  lens.  His  ciliary  muscle  could  contract  much  more,  but  does  not,  because  it  would 
be  useless  for  it  to  do  so.  Hence  the  presbyope  can  work  even  at  his  near  point  without 
fatigue. 

Changes  of  the  Accommodation  with  Age. 

142.  The  accommodation  diminishes  with  age,  and  this  diminu- 
tion is  manifested  by  a  continuous  recession  of  the  near  point.  The 
diminution  in  the  accommodation  can  not  be  referred  to  the  decrease 
in  the  power  of  the  muscles  in  general  and  the  ciliary  muscle  in  par- 
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Fio.  372. — Range  op  Accommodation   at  Different  Ages.     (After  Donders.) 


ticular  occurring  in  old  age,  for  it  begins  in  youth,  and  probably  even 
in  childhood — that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  muscles  are  still  gaining  in 
strength.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  accommodation 
lie«  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  This,  again, 
stands  in  causal  connection  with  the  condensation  of  the  lens  due  to 
loss  of  water  and  leading  to  a  process  of  sclerosis  that  begins  in  the 
center  of  the  lens  (formation  of  a  nucleus).  The  harder  the  lens  be- 
comes in  virtue  of  this  process  the  more  its  elasticity  is  impaired,  so 
that  even  after  the  zonula  is  relaxed  the  lens  becomes  less  and  less  able 
to  change  its  shape. 

The  state  of  the  accommodation  at  different  ages  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  372)  taken  from  Donders.  The  line  r  r  sliows 
the  position  of  the  far  point,  the  line  />  p  that  of  the  near  point,  for  all 
ages  from  ten  to  eighty;    the  distance  between  the  two  lines  gives  the 
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range  of  accommodation  in  dioptries  at  the  different  ages.  The  far  point 
remains  pretty  nearly  constant  during  the  whole  life — i.  e.,  at  infinite 
distance;  but  the  near  point  continually  recedes,  so  that  the  line  p  p 
forms  a  curve  which  constantly  approaches  the  line  for  the  far  point, 
until  finally  it  coincides  with  it.  When  this  occurs  the  range  of  accom- 
modation is  equal  to  zero,  and  the  lens  no  longer  changes  its  shape. 

The  diminution  in  the  range  of  accommodation  goes  on  from  youth 
to  age  with  perfect  uniformity  and  not  by  sudden  advances.  It  begins  to 
be  troublesome  when  the  near  point  has  receded  so  far  from  the  eye  that 
the  finer  kinds  of  work,  and  especially  the  reading  of  fine  print,  l^ecome 
difficult  or  impossible,  so  that  there  develops  a  desire  for  glasses.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  near  point  recedes  beyond  one-third  of  a  metre 
(A  =  3  D),  i.  e.,  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty.  This  is  the 
period,  therefore,  to  which  we  assign  the  beginning  of  presbyopia.' 

Presbyopia  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  physiological  process  which  every 
eye  undergoes.  Persons  who  are  presbyopic  push  the  book  farther 
away  from  them,  like  to  avoid  fine  print,  and  pass  over  the  footnotes. 
Reading  at  night  gives  them  special  trouble,  because  the  pupils  dilate 
owing  to  the  enfeebled  illumination,  and  hence  the  diffusion  circles  are 
larger.  They  then  try  the  expedient  of  bringing  the  light  between  the 
book  and  their  eyes,  so  as  to  make  their  pupils  contract  by  having  a 
large  amount  of  light  fall  upon  them.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of 
presbyopia  reading  or  fine  work  at  last  becomes  absolutely  impossible 
without  glasses.  Pain,  however,  or  asthenopia  does  not  occur,  as  it 
does  in  hypermetropes. 

When  an  eye  is  not  emmetropic,  but  has  an  error  of  refraction,  this 
error  shifts  the  range  of  accommodation,  and  hence  also  the  time  when 
presbyopia  begins.  Reference  in  regard  to  this  point  nmst  l>e  made  to 
the  chapters  upon  myopia  and  hypermetropia. 

Presbyopia  requires  the  use  of  convex  glasses  for  near  work.  The 
glass  must  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  near  point  come  into  the  place 
which  appears  demanded  by  the  work  in  question.  The  situation  of 
this  depends  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  work;  the  finer  this  is, 
the  closer  must  the  near  point  be  approximated.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  visual  acuity  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  latter  is  de- 
fective, o])jects  must  be  brought  nearer,  so  as  to  make  up  in  size  what 
the  retinal  image  lacks  in  distinctness. 

From  the  reasons  set  forth  above  it  follows  that  it  will  not  do  simply  to  prescril)« 
for  each  separate  age  the  convex  glass  that  ouglit  to  be  ordered.  On  the  contrary'-, 
we  must  proceed  according  to  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case  by  itself,  and 
determine  the  glass  for  it  specially.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  subject  is  sixty 
years  old,  and  that  his  near  point  is  one  metre  from  the  eye  (.4  =  1  D).  The  man  is 
a  cabinet  maker,  and  in  doing  his  work,  which  he  carries  on  at  arm's-length — i.  e., 
about  .SO  cm. — no  longer  sees  distinctly.  His  near  point,  tlierefore,  must  be  brought 
up  to  50  cm.  (=  21)).  As  he  himself  can  furnish  1  D,  it  suffices  to  give  him  a  +  l  D 
glass  (or,  better  still,  1.5  D,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  work  at  Ills  near  point,  but 

'  From  wp4<rßv^,  old  man,  and  wi^,  si^ht. 
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may  have  some  accommodation  in  reserve).  Perhape  the  same  man  also  wishes  a  glass 
to  read  with  in  tlie  evening  when  his  work  is  done.  For  this  purpose  we  must  bring 
his  near  point  up  to  at  least  30  cm.  (3.5  D),  so  that  he  can  read  ordinary  print  with 
ease,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  liim  a  glass  of  -h  2.5  D  or  4-  3  D.  [The 
strength  of  glass  prescribed  will  also  depend  somewhat  upon  the  state  of  the  eye 
muscles.  A  patient  with  marked  convergence-insufficiency  will  often  read  nK>re 
comfortably  with  a  weak  glass  than  with  one  which  gives  liim  better  sight,  because 
the  weak  glass  enables  him  to  carry  his  book  so  far  off  that  he  has  to  converge  his 
eyes  but  little  in  looking  at  it.  Many  people  who  put  on  convex  glasses  for  the  first 
time  develop  a  temporary  convergence-insufficiency  from  relaxation  of  their  accom- 
modation (see  page  686).  This  insufficiency  may  give  rise  to  asthenopia,  which  has 
to  be  relieved  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  reading  glasses. — D.] 

Many  erroneous  views,  whicli  we  must  oppose,  are  prevalent  among  the  laity 
with  respect  to  the  wearing  of  glasses  in  advanced  life.  Some  consider  it  advanta- 
geous to  Ix^gin  wearing  glasses  as  late  as  possible,  and  this  from  the  fear  that  when  once 
they  Ixigin  they  will  have  to  keep  on  using  stronger  and  stronger  ones.  But  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned  they  gain  nothing,  whether  they  begin  using  glasses  at  the  proper 
time,  or  for  years  struggle  along  laboriously  without  them  until  they  can  do  so  no 
longer.  Every  presbyope  lias  to  increase  the  strength  of  his  glasses  as  long  as  his  range 
of  accommodation  keeps  diminishing.  It  is  only  when  the  range  of  accommodation 
has  Ixicome  ec^ual  to  zero  that  he  can  stick  io  the  same  glass.  It  is  just  as  erroneous 
to  believe  that  by  wearing  glasses  early  one  can  "save"  his  eyes.  Presbyopia  goes 
on  its  appointed  way  unaffected  by  the  wearing  of  glasses  or  by  the  nature  of  those 
that  are  worn,  and  independent  of  the  question  whether  the  eyes  are  strained  a  good 
deal  or  not  at  all  by  fine  work. 

In  examining  Fig.  372  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  line  r  r,  representing 
the  far  point,  does  not  run  straight,  as  we  should  expect,  but  makes  a  curve.  The 
far  point  of  the  emmetropic  eye,  which  lies  at  infinity,  recedes  beyond  infinity  in  the 
decade  between  fifty  and  sixty — that  is,  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  converging  rays.  In 
otlier  words,  the  refraction  of  the  eye  changes  and  it  becomes  hypermetropic.  This 
fact  lias  notliing  to  do  with  the  diminution  of  accommodation.  It  depends  upon  a 
decrease  in  t!ie  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  due  to  a  senile  change  in  the  lens.  The 
emmetropic  eye  thus  gets  to  be  somewhat  hypermetropic,  while  the  myopic  eye  be- 
comes less  near-sighted,  and,  in  fact,  slight  degrees  of  myopia  may  disappear  altogether 
in  old  age. 

Optical  variations  of  the  eye  from  the  normal  may  relate  either  to 
its  refraction  or  to  its  accommodation.  The  anomalies  of  refraction 
are  to  be  rigidly  differentiated  from  those  of  accommodation,  with 
which  they  are  frequently  confounded.  An  eye  whose  refraction  varies 
from  the  normal  or  emmetropic  we  call  ametropic.®  There  are  three 
varieties  of  ametropia:  Myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism.  When 
the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is  different,  we  speak  of  anisometropia. 

»[From  o,  privative,  fidrpoy,  a  limit,  and  «^,  sight.] 
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lies  50  cm.  in  front  of  the  glass — that  is,  at  the  same  spot  at  which  the 
far  point  of  the  eye  is  situated  (at  /).  Accordingly,  parallel  rays  acquire 
the  same  direction  as  if  they  emanated  from  the  far  point  of  the  myopic 
eye,  and  are  hence  focused  upon  the  retina  of  the  latter  so  as  to  form  a 
distinct  image.  (In  this  discussion  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the 
eye  is  neglected.)^ 

The  deduction  made  in  the  foregoing  example  holds  good  for  all 
degrees  of  myopia.  The  following  rule  may  therefore  be  enunciated: 
A  myopic  eye  sees  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  with  that  concave  glass 
whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  far  point  from 'the 
eye.  And  conversely:  The  focal  length  of  that  concave  glass  with  which 
the  myopic  eye  sees  remote  objects  distinctly  gives  the  distance  of  the 
far  point  from  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  degree  of  myopia.  If  a  man  sees  remote 
objects  distinctly  with  — 5  D,  his  far  point  is  20  cm.  (100  -^  5  =  20). 
But  in  designating  the  degree  of  myopia  we  do  not  usually  give  the 
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position  of  the  far  point,  but  give  directly  the  refractive  power  of  the 
correcting  glass — writing,  therefore,  Af  =  5  D. 

If  a  glass  of  — 6  D  is  placed  before  an  eye  whose  Af  =  5  D,  such  an 
eye  would  still  see  clearly  at  a  distance;  the  extra  strength  of  1  D  being 
neutralized  by  a  corresponding  effort  of  the  accommodation.  Since  in 
myopia  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  accommodate,  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  myopes  who  are  wearing  glasses  that  over-correct.  In  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  same  mistake  in  determining  myopia,  and  thus  make  the 
hitter  greater  than  it  really  is,  we  must  regard  as  the  correcting  glass 
the  2V€akest  concave  glass  with  which  the  myope  sees  distinctly  at  a 
distance.     Hence,  in  determining  myopia  we  proceed  as  follows:    We 

^  [Since  we  may  consider  that  part  of  its  refractive  power  ha«  been  taken  away  from  the  myopic 
eye  by  a  concave  lens,  in  order  to  make  it  equivalent  to  an  emmetropic  eye,  we  nay  that  the  myopic 
eye  liax  the  hxQher  refractivity  of  the  two;  an  eye  with  a  myopia  of  2  D  is  so  to  »peak  E  -\-  2  D.  Simi- 
larly the  hypermetropic  eye  is  known  as  an  eye  with  Unver  refraction;  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D  is,  i»o  to 
speak.  E  —  2  0  (Straiib).  fThi»  conception  of  the  myopic  eye  as  practically  equivalent  to  an  emme- 
tropic eye  witli  a  convex  lens  before  it,  is  useful  in  explaining  the  sjTnptoms  of  myopia.  Thus  to  make 
an  emrnetrope  realize  liow  a  myope  of  6  D  sees,  we  have  simplv  to  put  before  his  eye  a  -f-  5  D  lens.  He 
will  then  have  the  blurred  vision  for  distance,  the  sharp  ancf  enlarged  vision  for  near,  and  the  close 
near  point  of  one  havins  a  myopia  of  this  amount.  And  like  such  a  myope  he  will  be  reduced  to  an 
emmet  rope  affain  by  adding  a  —  5  D  lens  to  the  lens  he  already  has.  A  myope  of  5  D,  an  emmetrope 
with  a  5  1>  before  his  eye,  and  an  emmetrope  using  5  D  of  his  accommodation  have  for  the  time 
being  the  same  sort  of  vision.  So  too,  to  demonstrate  now  a  hypermctrope  of  2  D  sees  we  have  simply 
to  put  over  the  emmetrope's  eye  a  —  2D  lens.  Such  a  one  will  have  blurre«!  vision,  spee<lily  rendered 
clear  by  an  often  painful  and  strained  effort  of  accommodation,  and  a  recession  of  his  near  point,  just 
as  the  hypermetn>pe  has. — D.] 

48 
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place  the  myope  at  a  distance  of  6  metres  from  Snellen's  test  card,  and 
keep  putting  concave  glasses  before  his  eyes,  beginning  with  the  weaker 
ones  and  graduaUy  advancing  to  those  that  are  stronger,  until  the  best  virion 
is  obtained  which  can  possibly  be  secured  in  this  special  ca^e.  The  weakest 
concave  glass  with  which  this  vision  is  obtained  gives  the  degree  of  myopia? 

This  method  of  determining  myopia,  which  was  instituted  by  Bon- 
ders, is  the  one  generally  employed.  It  is  pretty  tedious,  since  we  are 
obliged  to  go  gradually  from  weaker  to  stronger  glasses,  and  frequently, 
therefore,  have  to  place  quite  a  large  number  of  glasses  before  the  eye 
l^fore  we  get  to  the  one  that  corrects.  Hence,  some  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  determining  not  only  myopia,  but  also  the  refraction  gen- 
erally, in  a  more  expeditious  way,  namely,  by  the  use  of  various  ap- 
paratus which  are  called  optometers.  These  are  constructed  upon  vari- 
ous principles.  Most  consist  of  a  test  object  at  which  the  eye  looks 
through  a  single  lens  or  through  two  lenses  combined.  The  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  can  be  given  a  parallel,  convergent,  or  divergent  direction, 
and  thus  adjusted  to  suit  the  different  refractive  errors  that  may  exist, 
either  by  altering  the  place  of  the  test  object  or  by  shifting  the  lenses. 
The  refraction  is  then  simply  read  off  from  a  scale  which  is  attached  to 
the  instrument.  In  spite  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  almost 
instantaneous  determination  of  the  refraction  which  these  instruments 
afford,  they  have  not  become  popular,  because  the  refraction  as  found 
by  them  is  regularly  too  high;  for  the  person  who  is  looking  into  the 
instrument  exerts,  without  being  aware  of  it,  some  effort  of  accommo- 
dation. Hence,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  true  refraction — i.  e.,  the  refract- 
ive state  of  the  eye  when  the  accommodation  is  relaxed — we  are  obliged 
first  to  paralyze  the  accommodation  with  atropine,  a  procedure  which 
causes  the  patient  considerable  discomfort  and  annoyance.  [See  page  787.] 

The  determination  of  myopia  by  glasses  or  optomet<ers  is  called  the 
subjective  method,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  statements  of  the 
patient.  For  this  reason  its  results  are  not  always  exact.  It  often 
happens  that,  by  the  patient's  straining  his  accommodation,  a  higher 
dep:ree  of  myopia  is  simulated  than  really  exists.  Moreover,  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  patient's  good  will  and  intelligence.  Frequently 
we  are  dealing  with  malingerers,  who  purposely  try  to  make  their  my- 
opia appear  too  high,  in  order  to  escape  military  service.  Again,  in 
small  children  this  method  is  not  applicable.  For  such  cases  the  objective 
method,  which  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  refraction  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  [or  shadow  test],  and  which  is  therefore  indepen- 
dent of  the  statements  of  the  patient  (pages  25-32)  is  suitable.  And 
even  when  the  degree  of  myopia  has  been  already  determined  by  the 
subjective  test,  the  result  should  in  every  instance  be  verified  by  the 
objective  test  of  the  refraction. 

2  [Til in  iM  the  rule,  provided  the  accommodation  is  still  active.  Tf  the  accommodation  i.'«  com» 
pletely  paralvzed  by  atropine  or  homatropine.  the  rule  is  the  reverse — i  e.,  the  iUrongr»t  concave  fflara 
with  wliich  the  best  vinion  is  attained  pivcH  the  proper  correcting  glassj«  for  the  patient  to  wear  when 
his  acconmioiiation  rejcainj»  its  power.     See  alj»o  S  H9  B. — D.] 
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Causes  of  Myopia. — The  fact  of  parallel  rays'  coming  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  myopia,  may  in 
general  arise  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  refractive  potuer  of  the  eye  is  abnormally  great y  so  that  parallel 
rays  are  made  too  convergent,  the  retina  in  this  case  being  in  its  normal 
situation.  The  cause  of  the  increased  refractive  power  may  lie  in  the 
cornea  or  in  the  lens.  In  the  cornea  it  is  increased  curvature  that  leads 
to  myopia.  This,  therefore,  is  found  in  ectases  of  the  cornea  of  the  most 
diverse  sort,  but  to  the  greatest  degree  and  most  obviously  in  kerato- 
conus,  because  in  this  condition  the  cornea  at  the  same  time  retains  its 
transparency.  Myopia  caused  by  increased  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
always  associated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  astigmatism. 

The  lens  can  cause  abnormal  elevation  of  the  refractivity  of  the  eye 
either  through  increased  curvature  or  through  augmentation  of  density. 
The  following  cases  fall  under  this  head:  (a)  In  luxation  the  lens  takes 
on  an  increased  curvature  because  the  tension  exerted  by  the  zonula  is 
removed.  If  the  case  is  one  of  luxation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
forward  displacement  of  the  lens  contributes  to  the  increase  in  refractive 
power,  since  with  the  lens  the  principal  focus  of  the  whole  dioptric  system 
is  shifted  forward.  (6)  Accommodation,  w-hich  increases  the  curvature 
of  the  lens,  may  be  kept  permanently  in  action,  and  as  long  as  this 
spasm  of  accommodation  continues  myopia  will  be  present.  The  latter 
disappears  when  the  accommodation  is  paralyzed  by  atropine,  (c) 
Myopia  due  to  increase  in  density  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  sets  in 
at  the  beginning  of  senile  cataract  (see  page  436). 

2.  The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  may  be  normal,  so  that  parallel 
rays  come  to  a  focus  at  the  customary  spot,  but  the  retina  may  lie  too 
far  back.  The  cause  of  this  is  an  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  for 
which  reason  this  sort  of  myopia  is  called  axial  myopia.  The  disten- 
tion of  the  sclera,  to  which  the  elongation  of  the  eye  is  due,  usually 
affects  the  posterior  division  of  the  sclera,  which  is  bulged  out  posteriorly, 
forming  the  staphyloma  posticum  of  Scarpa.  This  is  the  ordinary  typical 
form  of  myopia,  which  therefore  deserves  special  mention. 

Typical  Myopia. 

144.  Myopia  sees  indistinctly  at  a  distance,  because  of  the  presence 
of  diffusion  circles.  To  make  these  smaller,  and  thus  see  better,  they 
squeeze  the  lids  together,  and  in  this  w^ay  produce  a  stenopa^ic  slit.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  habit  of  blinking  that  the  name  myopia^  takes  its  origin. 

Myopes  see  well  near  by^  and,  moreover,  have  the  advantage  that 
they  need  use  little  or  no  accommodation  for  this  purpose.  The  range 
of  accommodation  has  the  same  relation  in  the  myopic  eye  (if  the  high 
degrees  of  myopia  are  excepted)  as  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  Only,  since 
the  far  point  lies  at  a  finite  distance,  the  whole  region  of  accommodation 


>  From  fivfiv,  to  shut,  to  blink,  and  wi^,  ^ight. 
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is  placed  closer  to  the  eye,  as  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  368  (No.  3),  in  which 
the  region  of  accommodation  lies  between  10  and  5  cm.  in  front  of  the 
eye.  In  working  at  close  range,  therefore,  the  myope  needs  to  use  less 
accommodation  than  the  emmetrope,  or  even  no  accommodation  at  all. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  work  has  to  be  done  at  a  distance  of  33  cm. 
In  this  case  the  emmetrope  requires  an  accommodation  of  3  D  (100  -i- 
33  =  3).  A  myope  whose  myopia  equals  1  D  needs  only  2  D  of  accom- 
modation, and  one  having  a  myopia  of  3  D  needs  none  at  all,  since  his 
far  point  lies  at  the  working  distance.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  myopia  has 
reached  a  certain  degree,  the  accommodation  ceases  to  be  used  (it  being 
presupposed  that  no  glasses  are  worn).  Hence,  in  myopia  of  high  degree 
the  range  of  accommodation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  normal,  but  diminished. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  myopes  presbyopia  sets  in  later  than  in 
emmetropes,  or  does  not  set  in  at  all.  To  be  sure,  the  diminution  in  elas- 
ticity of  the  lens  is  produced  in  a  myopic  eye  just  the  same  as  in  any 
other,  but  practically  it  does  not  make  itself  so  perceptible.  If  a  man 
has  a  myopia  of  3  D,  his  far  point  Hes  at  33  cm.,  and  will  always  remain 
there  though  he  be  ever  so  old.  During  his  whole  life,  therefore,  there 
will  be  distinct  vision  at  this  distance,  the  only  difference  from  what 
existed  previously  being  that  the  patient,  when  at  an  advanced  age  he 
has  lost  his  power  of  accommodation,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  see  closer 
than  33  cm. — a  thing,  however,  which  there  is  usually  no  necessity  of  his 
doing  in  any  case.  Such  a  myope,  therefore,  does  not  become  presbyopic 
at  all.  Those  having  myopia  of  less  degree  do  become  presbyopic,  but 
do  so  later  than  emmetropes.  The  point  of  time  when  presbyopia  sets 
in — i.  e.,  when  the  near  point  recedes  beyond  33  cm. — can  easily  be 
calculated  for  each  individual  case  if  we  know  the  degree  of  myopia  and 
the  amount  of  the  range  of  accommodation  at  different  ages. 

The  troubles  that  myopes  complain  of  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  myopia.  In  the  lower  grades  of  myopia  distant  vision  is  indistinct, 
and  yet  often  suffices  for  ordinary  purposes,  so  that  many  myopes  of 
this  sort  do  not  use  glasses.  For  near  work  moderately  near-sighted 
eyes  are  generally  regarded  as  serviceable,  because  they  do  their  work 
with  less  accommodation,  and,  moreover,  either  become  presbyopic  late 
or  do  not  become  so  at  all. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  high  degrees  of  myopia.  In  this  case  not 
only  is  the  complaint  made  of  indistinct  vision  at  a  distance,  but  also 
of  inability  to  keep  on  with  work  near  by  for  any  length  of  time:  for, 
owing  to  the  short  distance  from  the  eyes  at  which  the  far  point  lies, 
a  considerable  effort  of  convergence  is  required — an  effort  which,  more- 
over, is  often  rendered  difficult  because  the  impulse  to  converge  is 
diminislied,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  accommodation.  Hence,  a 
latent  divergence  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  troubles  symptomatic  of  mus- 
cular asthenopia  develop.  By  a  transformation  of  this  latent  divergence 
into  a  manifest  one,  a  strabismus  divergens  may  be  set  up,  a  condition, 
therefore,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  high  myopia. 
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In  myopia  of  high  degree  it  is  often  the  case  that  satisfactory  dis- 
tant vision  is  not  attained  even  by  glasses,  because  morbid  changes 
exist  in  the  fundus.  For  the  same  reason,  vision  close  by  is  frequently 
defective  in  spite  of  the  great  approximation  of  the  object.  Moreover, 
complaint  is  made  of  rapid  tiring  of  the  eyes,  of  great  sensitiveness  to 
light,  and  of  muscat  volitantes.  The  last-named  phenomenon  is  also, 
to  be  sure,  found  in  healthy  eyes  (see  page  468);  but  the  myopic  eye 
is  more  apt  to  see  muscaB  volitantes,  and  sees  them  in  greater  number. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  myopic 
eyes  without  glasses  see  everything 
indistinctly;  and  upon  a  hazy  back- 
ground, such  as  is  caused  by  this  indis- 
tinct sight,  opacities  are  better  pro- 
jected. Moreover,  in  the  higher  degrees 
of  myopia  pathological  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  are  apt  to  be  present.  Muscsb 
volitantes  are  not  infrequently  a  source 
of  constant  annoyance  and  worry  to 
myopic  patients. 

Objective  examination  of  a  near- 
sighted eye  shows  that  it  is  longer  than 
normal  (Arlt).  The  elongation  is  pro- 
duced, as  dissection  of  such  eyes  shows, 
by  the  distention  of  the  sclera  at  the 
posterior  pole  (Fig.  375).  In  marked 
myopia  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball 
is  recognizable  even  in  the  living  eye. 
The  eye  projects  far  forward  (pop-eye) ; 
and  when  it  is  turned  well  in  toward 
the  nose,  so  that  the  equatorial  region 
appears  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  pal- 
pebral fissure,  this  does  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  normal  eye,  make  a  sharp 
curve  in  turning  backward,  but  runs 
back  without  much  curving — almost 
straight,  in  fact.  Very  myopic  eyes  are 
also  usually  characterized  by  a  deep  anterior  chamber  and  a  dilated  pupil. 

The  most  important  changes  in  myopia  are  those  which  are  situated 
in  the  fundus  and  can  be  recognized  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
These,  as  a  general  thing,  are  the  more  extensive  the  higher  the  degree 
of  the  myopia.  They  affect  above  all  the  chorioid  and  retina,  which 
become  atrophic,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  in  the  region  of 
the  macuhi  lutea  (see  page  376).  The  latter  spot,  moreover,  is  the 
favorite  seat  of  retinal  hemorrhages.  Numerous  floating  opacities  are 
formed  in  the  vitreous,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  becoming  liquefied. 
The  consequences  of  the  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  make  themselves 


Fio.  376. — Ckoss  Section  of  a  Myopic 
Eye  having  an  Axial  Length  of  28 
Mm.     Magnified  2X1. 

The  ectasia  (staphyloma  poeticum)  which 
occupies  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye 
extends  from  e  to  ei.  Over  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  staph vloma  the  sclera  is  very 
much  thinned,  and  at  the  spot  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
ner\'e  its  layers  have  separated  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  intervaginal  space  is  di- 
late<l  at  its  extremity,  and  more  so  at  the 
nasal  side,  n.  than  at  the  temporal  side,  L 
The  optic  nerve,  «,  shows  within  the  fore- 
men sclene  an  outward  bend.  The  anterior 
chamber  is  very  deep;  the  ciliary  body 
projects  but  slightly. 
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apparent  both  in  the  lens  and  in  the  retina.  In  the  former  there  develop 
opacities,  and,  slu  a  resfult  of  the  atrophy  of  the  zonula  of  Ziim,  tremu- 
\owme»si  and  even  luxation  may  occur:  in  the  retina,  detachineiit  may 
ensue. 

)Iof^t  cai^es  of  myopia  are  those  of  low  degree,  which  develop  during 
youth  and  come  to  a  stop  after  the  completion  of  the  body  growth 
{fdatioruiry  myopia).  In  other  cases,  however,  the  myopia  attains  a 
considerable  height  even  in  youth,  and  then  does  not  remain  stationary-, 
but  increases  steadily  during  the  whole  life,  so  that  finally  it  reaches 
the  greatest  possible  degree  (progressive  myopia).  It  is  mainly  these 
cases  that  lead  to  destructive  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
that  cause  myopia  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  and  of  a 
serious  disease,  too,  which  in  advanced  age  often  gives  rise  to  amblyopia 
or  even  blindness. 

145.  Causes  of  Myopia« — Myopia  is  only  exceptionally  congenital, 
elongation  of  the  eye  in  that  case  existing  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
rule  is  that  myopia  develops  in  youth  at  the  time  when,  as  the 
whole  body  is  growing  rapidly,  considerable  demands  are  coincident ly 
made  upon  the  eyes  by  school  life  or  by  work.  It  has  been  established 
by  many  observations  that  acquired  near-sightedness  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  those  persons  who  are  compelled  to  strain  their  eyes  with 
near  work.  Such  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  members  of  the  cultured 
classes  who  apply  themselves  to  study;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  working 
people,  like  tailors,  seamstresses,  compositors,  lithographers,  etc.,  who 
have  fine  work  to  do.  There  is  thus  no  doubt  but  that  the  cause  of 
myopia  is  furnished  by  near  work.  Here  two  factors  come  into  play, 
namely,  the  accommodation  and  the  convergence,  by  the  combined 
action  of  which  the  distention  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  is  effected. 
But,  although  straining  of  the  eyes  in  near  work  is  the  cause  of  myopia, 
not  all,  but  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  strain  act- 
ually become  near-sighted.  In  this  fraction,  therefore,  special  additional 
factors  must  be  present  which  favor  the  development  of  the  myopia 
due  to  near  work.  The  following  are  the  factors  of  this  sort  that  we 
know  of  :  1.  A  jyredisjwsilion  to  myopia,  which  doubtless  has  it-s  seat  in 
definite  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  too  slight  resistance  of  the  sclera, 
peculiarities  in  the  relations  of  the  ocular  muscles  or  of  the  optic  nerve, 
etc.  Since  anatomical  peculiarities  are  apt  to  be  inherited,  the  hereditary 
character  of  myopia  is  also  readily  explainable.  The  children  of  near- 
sighted parents  are  not,  to  be  sure,  bom  near-sighted  ;  but  if  they  are 
exposed  to  those  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of  near-sight- 
edness, they  show  a  greater  tendency  to  become  myopic  than  do  the 
children  whose  parents  have  normal  sight.  2.  Those  circumstances  which 
compel  too  great  apjrroximation  of  the  workj  and  thus  require  an  abnor- 
mally great  accommodation  and  convergence.  This  is  the  case  when  par- 
ticularly fine  work  has  to  be  done,  or  when  work  is  carried  on  with 
insufficient  illumination,  and  also  when  the  visual  acuity  is  diminished  (by 
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maculae  of  the  cornea,  opacities  of  the  lens,  astigmatism,*  etc.),  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  objects  closer  than  usual  (see  page  224). 

Treatment. — It  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  elongation  of  the 
eyes,  that  forms  the  basis  of  myopia.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
making  provision  by  means  of  suitable  glasses  for  distinct  vision,  and  to 
procedures  that  will  enable  close  work  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  may  be 
without  tiring.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  near-sight  must  be  checked 
as  far  as  possible,  and  any  complications  present  be  attacked. 

The  following  principles  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  wearing  of 
(jlasses  by  myopes:  In  the  low  degrees  of  near-sight  (up  to  about  2  D) 
it  is  sufficient  to  order  glasses  for  distance,  provided  that  any  desire  for 
them  is  expressed.  For  near  work,  glasses  are  not  necessary,  since 
vision  can  be  carried  on  without  them  at  a  sufficient  distance — that  is, 
up  to  or  beyond  50  cm.  Hence  we  may  leave  it  to  the  patient  himself 
whether  he  shall  use  his  glasses  for  his  near  work  or  not.  But  in  case 
troubles  referable  to  a  latent  divergence  [exophoria]  are  present,  the 
glass  should  be  worn  for  near  also,  since  by  means  of  it  the  latent  diver- 
gence is  relieved  (page  660).  In  the  medium  degrees  of  near-sight — i.  e., 
from  2  to  about  7  D — glasses  are  necessary  for  distance,  and  they  are 
often  desirable  for  near  work  as  well;  for  otherwise  the  work  would 
have  to  be  held  too  close,  and  would  thus  require  great  convergence 
which  might  give  rise  both  to  exhaustion  of  the  eyes  and  to  progressive 
increase  of  the  near-sight.  If  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  range 
of  accommodation  is  large  enough,  a  glass  is  prescribed  which  can  be 
worn  constantly  for  both  distant  and  near  vision.  We  may  give  a  fully 
correcting  glass  or  one  that  is  somewhat  weaker.'^  If  the  range  of  accom- 
modation is  small,  either  on  account  of  advanced  age  or  from  other 
reasons,  the  glass  which  corrects  the  myopia  will  not  be  borne  for 
near  work.  Near-sighted  persons  who  have  worn  the  same  glass  con- 
stantly for  many  years  find  that,  as  they  become  older,  reading  with 
this  glass  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  In  such  cases  two  sets  of 
glasses  must  be  ordered:  a  stronger  one,  which  almost  corrects  the 
myopia,  for  far  points;  and  a  weak  one,  for  near  work,  which  removes 
the  working  distance  to  the  point  desired.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for 
the  high  degrees  of  myopia,  in  which,  likewise,  different  glasses  must 
be  prescribed  for  far  and  near.  When,  owing  to  complications,  the  visual 
acuity  is  greatly  diminished,  glasses  are  in  any  case  of  little  or  no  use. 

Prescribing  glasses  for  near-sighted  persons  requires  much  experi- 
ence and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  attendant  conditions.  In  no 
case  should  the  choice  of  glasses  be  left  to  the  optician. 

<  [The  effect  of  afltigmatimn  is  particularly  important.  Irregular  asticnnatiHin  and,  according  to 
recent  }«tatistics,  inverwe  and  oblique  afttigmatism  are  of  especial  significance  in  causing  myopia. — D.) 

'  [Statiptics  seem  to  prove  unequivocally  that  the  full  and  early  correction  of  myopia  t^nds  to 
check  the  projrresi«  of  the  process.  It  is  therefore  becoming  a  more  and  more  prevalent  practice  here 
and  alj<o  in  Kurope  to  correct  myopia  fully,  even  when  of  slight  degree,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
the  patient  to  use  the  same  glass  for  distance  and  near.  In  this  way  the  eyes  are  placed  under  more 
normal  con<litions  both  for  distant  and  near  vision  and  also  as  regards  their  accommodative  function. 
The  result  of  this  practice  in  individual  canes  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.    See  also  page  789. 
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In  addition  to  the  selection  of  glasses,  the  regulation  of  the  patienfs 
habits,  both  as  regards  his  general  condition  and  his  eyes,  must  be 
attended  to.  This  is  the  more  important  the  greater  the  myopia  is,  and 
the  more  reason  there  is  to  apprehend  its  progressive  advancement  and 
the  development  of  complications.  And,  first  of  all,  near  work  must  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Such  work  as  has  to  be  done  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  performed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  eyes.  To  effect  this  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  print  of  the 
books  is  good,  that  the  illumination  is  sufficient,  that  the  correct  posi- 
tion is  maintained  in  reading  and  writing,  etc.  Work  in  the  evening 
by  artificial  light  must  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  interrupt  the  work  at  frequent  intervals  and  rest  the  eyes 
by  looking  at  a  distance.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  near-sight  is  making 
rapid  progress  and  threatens  to  reach  a  still  higher  degree,  it  is  advisable 
to  drop  all  studies  for  quite  a  long  time.  Young  people  with  markedly 
progressive  myopia  should  be  warned  to  take  the  condition  of  their 
eyes  into  account  in  choosing  a  profession.  An  occupation,  like  that  of 
civil-service  clerk  or  one  of  the  learned  professions,  that  requires  constant 
reading  and  writing,  is  not  suitable  for  people  of  this  sort. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  near-sightedness,  we  may  remove  the  lens  by  discission, 
even  if  it  is  still  transparent  (Fukala).  The  operation  is  a  suitable  one  for  young  per- 
sons, whose  myopia  amounts  to  more  than  15  I),  and  who  do  not  show  excessive  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  fundus.  The  eye  may  thus  be  brought  nearly  to  the  point  of 
emmctropia,  so  that  it  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  without  any  glass.  We 
must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  by  this  operation  we  sacrifice  the  accom- 
modation, and  that  the  operation  does  not  act  t-o  check  the  increasing  elongation  of 
the  eyeball  and  the  consecjuent  changes  in  the  fundus. 

The  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  enlargement  of  the  myopic  eyeball  was  first 
made  by  Arlt,  and  thus  the  nature  of  myopia  was  established  (1854).  Scarpa,  to 
Ix)  Hur<%  liad  already  at  an  earlier  date  (1807)  observed  the  ectasia  of  the  posterior 
|X)le  of  the  (\ve  jwculiar  to  myopia,  but  did  not  recognisse  it  as  the  cause  of  the  latter. 
Tlie  hIzo  of  this  cctitsia  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  In  near-sight 
of  moderate  amount  the  ectasia  is  limited  simply  to  tlio  posterior  pole  of  the  eye;  but 
in  \\\v.  hi^luT  dcgHM's  of  myoj)ia  tlie  ectasia  (e  f,,  Fig.  375)  extends  until  the  optic  nerve 
is  impIicat<Ml,  and  gets  to  lie  ufxm  tlie  side  of  tlie  protrusion.  The  elongation  of  the 
eyeball  <hie  to  th(^  ectasia  may  he  very  considerable;  there  are  eyeballs  which  liave 
an  axial  length  of  upward  of  .'^5  mm.,  while  the  normal  eye  is  only  24  mm.  long. 

'I'h(?  most  striking  fcviture  presented  l)y  microscopical  examination  of  the  ectatic 
jMßHtrrütr  Ntynirnt  of  \\w  (\veball  is  tlie  displacement  of  tlie  sclera  with  reference  to  the 
opli«'  ncrv«'.  It  looks  as  though  tlie  trunk  of  the  nerve  had  Ixjen  pulle<l  away  from 
(ho  foramen  s<*Icra'  aii<l  toward  the  nasal  side;  and,  as  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
fixed  in  the  foramen  si-Iera*,  the  offect  of  this  traction  is  that  the  ner\'e  itself  is  made 
to  IhmhI  at.  its  exireinity  (I'igs.  I575  and  1^70).  The  external  sheath  is  thus  drawn  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  iierv<\  jMirt icularly  at  the  nasal  side.  This  same  displacement 
JH  reeo|^iii/al)Ie  in  the  chorioid,  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  drawn  away  from  the 
border  of  the  optic  disk  on  the  temix)ral  side,  while  at  the  nasal  border  the  chorioid 
\H  drawn  up  over  lh(<  optic  disk  (Fig.  ICO\  The  sclera,  wherever  it  liappens  to  lie 
within  the  ectasia,  lM'coin(\s  attenuatwl,  so  that  often  it  is  only  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
nM|MM'jacent  chorioid  and  n>tina  j)resent  in  the  main  the  appearances  of  atrophy  to- 
goihi'r  with  shght  inflammatory  changes;  in  the  later  stages  IxUh  membranes  are 
ritihiced  to  a  thin  |M-IIicIe  almost  destitute  of  pigment.  The  vitreous  in  its  posterior 
division  is  often  li(iuefi<Hl. 
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Pto,  370* — OPTiC'NEnvE  EffTPU?icr  in  Mtopia. 

A*  Oi»irTHALUoecopi€  I»Aaß  or  the  Papilla.  -The  pniiiJla,  b-c.  i«  of  the  sb&jw  of  an  eUii)8r> 
with  li»  long  AYiü  verticaL  In  it«  outer  hiüf  it  showüi  the  laiKe  phy;»iolui^icAl  «^eftvation^  upon  whi«»e 
flocir  arc  visiMi»,  tUe  gray  i^tipplkiff»  ctf  the  tum  inn  erihrostt.  while  thf  cf-ntml  verweis  axoend  on  the 
inner  wall  of  tbe  i?xcaviition.  Adjoining  the  inner  b^^fder  of  the  papULa  aüd  tiöt  ehorply  fleparüted 
frnm  it.  iii  the  bH^ht  creweiit»  o-^  kl t^i mctioD  cr¥$c«nt>.  Thi^i  i^  of  a  white  color,  while  the  pnpijla 
it«t«ir  II»  re<idi^h.  The  cre-ftceut  i»  covered  mth  bj^wniph,  elonEBted  mBjkin£^p  representing  remains 
of  the  fltrnmn  pi|rment  of  the  chorioidK  The  t«mp<iral  border  IH  the  c-rencent  is  nbarply  nclenn«!,  and 
thif  Thnrioici  »ij joining  it  \^  Koniflwhiit  niore  pigmented  thitn  u^ual.  On  the  other  hatnV  the  chnriuid 
in  the  vtt'iüit^'  of  the  nas&l  bcurder  of  the  pnpdlti  »hnws  a  somewhat  h^ht«r  coloration  in  th*-  *pacf^  be- 
tween r  and  (/.lo  that  a  yelKiwjsh  €TeAc«nt,  which,  to  J>e  sure,  is  not  much  more  than  a  $iigg,ei<liun  of 
one,  \f^  formeif  on  the  nainal  ^iile  of  the  di^k  (riiiperiraction  cre^tcentK 

B,  LotfOiTtroipfAt.  t>KtnioN  THaouan  thk  tlbiAn  or  the  Optic  Nehve.  Atapnifieti  14  »  I.  Here 
the  diMplneemeut  of  thif  optir  nerve  with  relation  to  the  aperture  in  the  sclera  and  ehurioid  dfi^it^ned 
ff»r  it^  pa-Hflaire«  if*  obvioii>^^  The  optic-nerve  funiculi,  wherever  (hey  Kl^^i«lt  of  me^lultaled  (iben*,  are 
«olofed  black  by  Welfferl's  lLE>nia^oxylin  stain:  between  tbem  chil  be  i^M^n  the  Bepta.  whirh  rernnin 
Unfftaiue^h  and  the  lonjcitudinal  iHJetioriü  of  the  central  artery  and  cetitral  vein.  The  black  ntainin^ 
"-"1  abrupt  I  y  at  the  iamiuu  mbro^ia.     In  front  of  the  livtiinia  eribrusa  the  head  of  the  optie  nerve 


mvsent»  the  phy^iioio^^ieal  exeavutiou,  Thb  i»  a  depre«j*ion  who»e  üöir  at  its  decpef*t  part  i-*-  forme« I 
by  the  Umina  cribroi^.  The  temporal  wail  of  the  excavation  ^ky^w^  down  auite  jfradually  from  the 
retina.  The  na*al  waü  dedinaa  abruptly»  and  «hoWü  the  erow  neetion  of  tlie  central  vepel*.  Th»; 
trunk  of  the  optic  ne^rve  is  iiuertcd  ohluiiiclv  into  the  eyeball^  a  fact  that  i*  particularly  evident  when 
eompari^mn  i^  made  with  Fig*  203.  This  1 1 i-ipln cement  i-*  mont  pronounced  where  the  nen-e  tiaverw* 
the  selera  and  chorioid.  The  temporal  wolf  of  the  srieroticn-chnrioidal  canal  thecefore.  i*  turned 
Romewhiit  forward*  and  hence,  nnoe  the  overlyitipr  retina  i«  transparent»  come*  into  view  when  looketl 
Ät  from  ill  front  fwith  the  ophthalmtMeope),  ^irminfi  a  briaht  cre!*cent  extending  from  6  to  the  poriJt 
a^  where  the  pigment  epithelium  beirin«^.  The  etroma  pigment  of  the  cViorinid  extcndf«  fiomewhat 
further  inwam  than  doe.^  the  pigment  enit helium,  and  is  coni^equently  fseen  under  the  lorni  of  brown 
*;pot.''  upon  the  brijtht  «lii^k  of  thp  crescent.  The  na^al  wall  of  the  seternl  cauttl  i^  tiirnetl  partly  hack- 
waril.  f^\  that  it  hiiM  to  xmm  m  itrxtxX.  of  the  tiiOHt  naüally  i^ituatcvl  pcirtinn  of  the  optic  nerve*  <^-  A* 
the  di^plncement  nffeelw  not  only  the  aperture  in  the  iHclern  but  aluo  that  in  the  clKühnid*  the  chorJom  ii 
idiMi  drnwn  up  over  the  rianat  bonier  of  the  optic  nerve  a-^  far  aa  th^  jxtlnt  r.  i^ince  miw  this  na^al  por- 
tion of  the  papilla,  bein^  covered  by  the  «letem  and  ehorioiH,  if*  not  distinctly  vinihle  with  the  nphthalmo» 
jtcop*?,  the  papilla  appeftrs  eontr»ct*d  in  it*  horizontal  diameter*  N evert h el e*^,  the  portion  of  the 
optic  ncr\'e  thiit  if*  thi*H  concenle«!  OfUmment  throUfch  it^  coverin«*  !W  o-h  \u  he  ili^tin|urui>hahie  under 
the  form  nf  an  i I l-iiefine«!  yellow ij«h  crescent  at  the  na'<al  tM*rder  of  the  papilla  iA.  r-d^.  The  di^laee- 
mpnl  of  The  npiir  nerve  with  reference  to  the  s^clera  i;*  iihnred  \%\  hv  the  shcaih»  of  the  nerve.  The  duraj. 
jiheaih^  </h,  an<l  the  adjoinin«:  arachnoid  nhcathi  or^  are  iwparateif  from  the  oerve.  cBpeelany  at  its  tern* 
pnral  side,  and  the  intervaprinal  Rpace,  t^  r,  is  oonaequently  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  tha  plal  sheathi 
p  lie»  in  clo*d  appofiitiun  to  the  nent'e. 
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The  anterior  segment  of  a  very  m3ropic  e3re,  as  far  back  as  the  ciliaiy  muscle,  it 
normal  (Iwanoff).  This  muscle  has  a  smaller  transverse  diameter  than  in  the  emme- 
tropic eye,  since  the  circular  fibers  are  less  developed,  and  are  sometimes,  indeed,  al- 
most entirely  wanting  (Fig.  378).  These  circular  fibers,  in  fact,  are  mainly  the  ones 
whose  function  it  is  to  provide  for  accommodation;  and  as  accommodation  is  but  little 
employed  in  a  myopic  eye,  they  are  not  properly  developed  tliere.  But  as  the  ciliary 
processes,  too,  in  the  myopic  eye  are  not  as  large  as  usual,  the  whole  ciliary  body  ap- 
pears abnormally  fiat.  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  opposite  condition  exist«.  In 
these,   Müiler's  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  hypertrophied   by  constant  acoom- 


Fio.  377. — C'lLiART  Body  of  av  Emmetropic  Ete. 


Via.  378. — Ciliary  Body  of  a  Myopic  Eye. 


Fio.  379. — Ciliary  Body  of  a  Hypermetropic  Ete. 


niodative  effort,  and  thus  the  whole  muscle  is  increased  in  size;  and  as  the  ciliary 
processes,  Uk),  are  more  fully  developed,  the  entire  ciliary  body  projects  farther  toward 
the  interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  379).  A  comparison  of  Figs.  378  and  379  with  each  other 
and  with  Fig.  377,  which  represents  the  ciliary  body  of  an  emmetropic  eye,  shows  how 
the  shape  of  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  ciliary 
Ixxiy.  In  a  myopic  eye  the  sinus  is  deeper,  in  a  hypermetropic  eye  shallower,  than 
in  the  enunetropic  eye.  This  relation,  which  can  also  be  observed  macroscopically 
in  the  living  eye,  is  held  to  lye  of  importance  in  the  genesis  of  glaucoma.  We  know  that 
in  the  latt<ir  condition,  owing  both  to  the  swelling  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  also 
to  the  thickening  of  the  iris  tliat  occurs  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  iris  is  pushed 
against  the  cornea,  and  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  thus  shut  off  (see  page  417). 
Obviously  the  larger  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  narrower  the  sinus  of  the  anterior 
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chamber  the  more  readily  will  this  result  take  place.  In  this  fact  is  probably  contained, 
at  least  in  part,  the  reason  why  hypermetropic  eyes  are  very  frequently,  and  myopic 
eyes,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  rarely  indeed,  attacked  by  inflammatory  glaucoma. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  and  anatomical  changes  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  higher  grades  of  myopia  render  it  evident  why  the  visual  acuity  is  almost  never 
foimd  to  be  normal  in  very  marked  nearngight.  Among  the  laity  there  is  a  belief  that 
near-sight  diminishes  in  age;  but  this  is  true  only  for  the  lowest  degrees  of  myopia. 
In  advanced  age  the  emmetropic  eye,  owing  to  diminution  in  the  refractive  power 
of  the  lens,  l^ecomes  hypermetropic  (see  page  751) ;  consequently,  in  a  myopic  eye 
the  myopia  must  diminish.  Myopes,  however,  often  believe  that  they  are  becoming 
less  near-sighted  because  they  see  better  at  a  distance  without  glasses  than  they  used 
to  do,  and  yet  testing  with  glasses  shows  no  diminution  in  the  myopia.  This  improve- 
ment in  vision  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  old  age  the  pupils  become  more  contracted, 
and  hence,  when  looking  with  the  naked  eye,  the  diffusion  circles  are  smaller.  But 
all  persons  who  have  a  great  degree  of  near-sight  see  worse  and  worse  as  their  age 
increases,  because  not  only  is  the  myopia  augumented,  but  the  complications  of  myopia 
tend  to  develop  more  and  more. 

Near-sight  of  any  high  degree  incapacitates  the  subject  for  military  service.  In 
Austria,  according  to  the  military  regulations  of  1889,  capacity  for  every  branch  of 
tlie  service  is  held  to  exist  when  the  myopia  of  the  more  nearngighted  eye  is  not  more 
than  that  represented  by  an  approximation  of  the  far  point  equal  to  25  cm.  (M -•  4  D). 
For  the  one-year  volunteers  this  limit  for  the  far  point  is  reduced  to  20  cm.  (M«-5  D), 
and  for  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  to  15  cm.  (Af  =»  6.5  D). 
Moreover,  recruits  are  admitted,  although  only  to  the  reserve  corps,  whose  far  point 
varies  l)etween  25  and  20  cm.  (Af  «  4  to  5  D)  while  any  higher  degree  of  near-sight 
excludes  them  from  military  service  altogether.  The  visual  acuity  is  also  taken  into 
arcoimt.  Those  only  are  regarded  as  available  for  all  purposes  who  have  at  least 
vision  =  -f.r  in  both  eyes  (after  correction  of  any  existing  ametropia).  Any  one  whose 
vision  in  the  better  eye  is  only  A,  and  in  the  worse  eye  at  least  A,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  reserve  corps,  while  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity  below  this  standard  inca- 
pacitates the  candidate  for  military  service. 

In  Ciermany  a  myopia  in  which  the  far  point  in  the  better  eye  is  distant  15  cm. 
or  less  (M  =  6.5  D  or  more)  is  regarded  as  permanently  incapacitating  the  candi- 
date from  military  services.  A  less  degree  of  near-«ight  than  that  above  given 
renders  a  man  conditionally  fit  for  service  if  the  visual  acuity  amounts  to  more  than 
half  of  the  normal.  As  regards  the  visual  acuity  a  reduction  to  i  or  below  (after 
any  refractive  errors  present  have  been  corrected)  renders  a  man  unfit  for  service 
(German  army  orders  of  November  22,  1888).  [In  the  United  States  full  vision  (fj) 
in  each  eye  without  glasses  is  required  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  except  the  hos- 
pital corps,  and,  except  in  the  latter,  glasses  are  not  allowed.  In  the  hospital  corps 
each  eye  must  have  at  least  |}  vision,  and  this  must  be  brought  up  to  }J  with  glasses. 
Moreover,  there  must  be  no  prog^ssive  disease  of  the  fimdus. — D.] 

Near-sightedness  is  so  widespread  and  important  a  disease  that  it  has  received 
an  amount  of  investigation  which,  for  extent  and  for  thoroughness  along  all  lines  of 
research,  few  other  diseases  can  equal.  The  main  thing  that  these  numerous  inves- 
tigations liave  proved  is  that  near-sight  is  an  attribtUe  of  cuUure.  In  the  country,  for 
example,  we  encounter  fewer  people  with  glasses  than  we  do  in  the  city.  In  the  latter, 
again,  it  is  the  schools  which  are  the  main  hotbeds  for  the  propagation  of  near-sighted- 
ness. Cohn  by  his  extensive  researches  was  the  first  to  direct  general  attention  to  this 
fact.  Since  then,  statistical  researches  in  regard  to  myopia  have  been  published  in  al- 
most all  countries — researches  which  extend  to  all  classes  of  every  condition  and  every 
age,  even  including  newborn  children.  It  has  been  proved  that  among  newborn  chil- 
dren myopia  practically  never  occurs;  in  fact,  they  are  almost  without  exception 
hypermetropic.  Near-sightedness  is  acquired  later  in  life  through  straining  the  eyes, 
and  hence  fails  to  occur  when  this  strain  is  absent.  In  savage  races  near-sighted- 
ness no  more  occurs  than  it  does  among  children.    Again,  in  the  lowest  order  of 
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schools — ^the  common  schools — there  are  extremely  few  nearnsighted  persons,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  rural  population,  whose  education  does  not,  as  a  rule,  get 
much  beyond  the  common  school.  The  school  most  dangerous  for  the  eyes  is  the 
high  school.  It  is  in  this  that  myopia  first  develops  and  then  increases,  both  as 
regards  its  intensity  and  as  regards  the  number  of  myopes,  in  proportion  as  we 
ascend  the  classes.  In  Germany  about  20  per  cent  are  myopic  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  high  schools  and  60  per  cent  in  the  highest  classes.  In  going  into 
the  higher  classes  the  scholar  who  is  already  near-sighted  becomes  more  and  more 
so;  and,  furthermore,  new  scholars  are  constantly  being  attacked  with  myopia.  In 
the  university  the  condition  of  affairs  is  still  more  unfavorable.  Near-sight  acquired 
as  a  result  of  study  thus  rightly  bears  the  name  of  "school  myopia." 

Continuous  employment  of  the  eyes  upon  fine  work  exerts  the  same  influence 
as  do  schools.  Among  lithographers  Cohn  found  45  per  cent  and  among  compositors 
51  per  cent  to  be  myopic. 

The  male  and  female  sex  are  equally  predisposed  to  myopia.  It  is  true  that  fewer 
near-sighted  women  are  seen  than  near-sighted  men.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fart 
that  the  course  of  study  among  women  is  shorter;  but  in  part  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  which  makes  it  seem  as  though  there  were  but  few  near-sighted  women  is 
apparent  only,  since  women  are  imwilling  to  do  what  is  unfashionable  and  put  on 
glasses.  But  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  sex,  it  is  assumed  that  certain  races, 
and  chief  among  them  the  Germans,  are  more  predisposed  to  myopia  than  others  are. 

The  great  prevalence  of  nearnsight,  particularly  among  the  young  who  are  engaged 
in  studies,  has  justly  excited  widespread  anxiety  and  led  to  endeavors  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  extension  of  the  evil.  First  of  all,  the  excess  of  work  which  many  scholars  have 
at  present  to  struggle  with  should  be  reduced  to  the  proper  standard.  The  way  in 
which  scholars  are  overtasked,  both  in  school  and  at  home,  is  admitted  by  most,  and 
is  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  also  to  the  child's  whole  mental  and  physical 
development.  Instruction  ought  not  to  be  begim  too  early  (if  possible,  not  before 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  year),  and  more  time  should  be  allotted  to  bodily  exercise, 
especially  in  the  open  air,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  llie  hours  set  apart  for 
this  latter  purpose  should  alternate  suitably  with  the  hours  devoted  to  sedentan»* 
occupations,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  rest  from  both  mind  work  and  eye  work.  That  amount 
of  work  which  al)solutely  has  to  be  done  should  Ixj  done  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. To  accomplish  this,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  schools,  since  the 
work  done  at  home  is  l^eyond  our  control.  The  requisites  which  in  many  modem  schools 
are  already  carried  out  are:  1.  Good  illumination — i.  e.,  illumination  of  sufficient 
strength  and  falling  upon  the  work  in  the  proper  direction;  the  light  should  com<» 
mainly  from  the  scliolar'a  left  side.  2.  WeIl-i»onstructod  seats  and  tables,  which, 
furtlierniore,  should  Ikj  adapted  to  the  varying  size  of  tlie  scholars,  so  that  they  may 
not  l)e  force<l  to  adopt  a  had  attitude  of  the  body.  If,  liowever,  the  scholars  do  l)end 
forward  too  niucli,  especially  in  writing,  the  use  of  some  straightening  appliance  is 
indicated.  :i.  A  proix>r  metluxl  of  instniction  in  writing  which  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  ko<»p  tlic  head  and  Ixxly  straight  while  writing  (upriglit  script).  4.  Good  print. 
Books  having  too  fine  print,  and  also  too  fine  fancj-^vork  for  girls,  should  be  l)anlshed 
from  schools. 

I A  very  important  meaas  of  preventing  school  myopia  and  checking  its  advance 
is  the  syst(»matic  examination  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  to  determine  and 
rectify  rcfnictivc  errors,  especially  astigmatism  and  myopia,  and  bring  the  siglit  as 
nearly  :us  can  Ik?  to  tlie  nonnal.  -\s  Prof.  Fuclis  siiys,  tliose  children  in  whom  the 
siglit  iH'caus«»  of  opacities  in  the  meilia  or  fundus  disease  can  not  Ix^  brought  to  the 
normal  should  not  Ih^  allowed  to  take  the  full  course  prescril)ed  for  others,  and  should 
be  trained  for  some  out-of-<loor  avocation.  In  a  l)eginning  near-sighteclness.  the 
hygienic  rules  laid  down  by  Prof.  Fuchs  for  myopes  in  geneml — restriction  of  the 
hours  of  study,  restriction  or  absolute  prohibition  of  study  by  artificial  light,  fre- 
quent int(Tvals  of  rest  for  the  eyes  during  the  day,  and  insistence  on  out-of-door 
exercise — sliould  U^  followed  out  with  particular  stringency. — D.] 
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While  no  one  doubts  that  near  work  produces  near-sight,  observers  have  not 
l)een  able  to  agree  as  to  how  it  does  it.  As  regards  this  point  different  theories  have 
\Hnm  proiHJunded,  each  one  of  which  probably  contains  one  or  more  points  tliat  are 
correct,  although  none  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Those  who  accuse  the  accommodation 
of  Ujiiig  the  cauae  of  myopia  assert  that  during  accommodation  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure is  somewhat  elevated.*  If  this  process  is  frecjuently  repeated,  it  may  lead  to 
distention  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sclera  where  it  is  most  yielding.  According 
to  \()n  (Iraefe,  inflammatory  processes  in  the  chorioid  and  sclera  (sclerotico-<;horioi- 
ditis  |)<)8terior),  by  which  the  sclera  is  rendered  softer,  are  also  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  Others  believe  tliat  it  is  not  so  much  the  accommodation  as  the  conver- 
g(»nce  tliat  should  be  made  accountable  for  the  development  of  myopia,  inasmuch  as 
in  convergence  a  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  eyeball  by  the  external  ocular  muscles, 
which  leads  to  its  distention.  It  has  been  supposed  tliat  either  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal recti  which  in  the  act  of  convergence  are  stretched  more  tightly  upon  the  eyeball, 
or  the  two  obliques  which  surround  the  eyeball,  like  a  sort  of  noose,  may  produce  this 
effect  (Stilling).  The  muscles  last  named  are,  furthermore,  so  situated  that  they  press 
u|K)n  the  points  of  exit  of  some  of  the  vena;  vorticosse  from  the  eyeball,  and  may  thus 
I)rocluce  venous  congestion  in  the  latter.  Convergence  might,  however,  produce  dis- 
tention of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  in  another  way — namely,  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  displaced  outward,  and  consequently  is  pulled  upon  by  the  optic  nerve.  This 
action  would  l)e  particularly  looked  for  when  the  optic  nerve  is,  relatively  sfieaking, 
too  short  (Hasner,  Weiss).  This  view  gains  in  weight  from  the  result  of  anatomical 
invest igati<ms  which  show  changes  in  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  tliat  must  be  referred 
to  tension  exerted  in  the  direction  mentioned.  Lastly,  some  have  thought  that  dimin- 
ished rigidity  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  is  responsible  for  myopia,  it  being  assured  that 
tliere  is  a  congenital  defect  in  development  causing  this  (Schnabel). 

*  [This  is  almost  certainly  erroneous  (Hess). — D.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 
HYPERMETROPIA. 

146.  Far-sight,  hypermetropia*  (i/),  is  that  refractive  condition  of 
the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus 
behind  the  retina  (at  /,  Fig.  380).  Properly  speaking,  the  rays  do  not 
come  to  a  focus  at  all,  since  the  conical  beam  of  rays  has  its  apex  trun- 
cated by  the  retina,  and  a  diffusion  circle  is  formed  there.  Hyperme- 
tropia  is  the  opposite  of  myopia;  in  the  former  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  rays  lies  behind  the  retina,  in  the  latter  in  front  of  it. 

What  sort  of  rays,  then,  can  come  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
image  upon  the  retina?  When  we  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  an 
object  from  infinite  distance  closer  to  the  eye,  we  find  that  it  l>ecomes 
more  and  more  indistinct;  for,  the  more  divergent  the  rays  are  when 
they  reach  the  eye,  the  farther  behind  the  retina  will  they  be  when  they 
come  to  a  focus  (thus  in  Fig.  380  the  rays  coming  from  0  come  to  a 
focus  at  /j),  and  hence  the  larger  will  be  the  diffusion  circles.  Accord- 
ingly, the  hypermetropic  eye  can  not,  without  the  exercise  of  accommo- 
dation, see  either  distant  or  near  objects  distinctly.  For  rays  to  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  a  hypermetropic  eye,  they  must  have  a 
certain  degree  of  convergence  as  they  fall  upon  the  eye  (c  c,  Fig.  381). 
How  great  must  this  convergence  be?  To  ascertain  this  we  must  pro- 
long the  rays  until  they  meet.  This  would  occur  at  a  point  (Ä,  Fig. 
381)  situated  behind  the  retina.  The  distance  of  this  point  from  the 
eye  gives  us  the  measure  for  the  degree  of  convergence  that  the  rays 
must  have  for  them  to  meet  upon  the  retina.  This  ix)int  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  far  point,  R — i.  e.,  the  point  for  which  the  hypermetropic 
eye  is  adjusted  when  in  a  state  of  accommodative  repose.  It  is  at  a 
finite  distance,  just  as  is  the  far  point  in  myopia,  but  is  behind  the  eye 
and  not  in  front  of  it,  as  in  myopia.  The  difference  between  the  two 
consists  in  this,  that  in  myopia  the  rays  that  are  brought  to  a  focus 
by  the  eye  emanate  from  the  far  point,  while  in  hypermetropia  they 
converge  to  the  far  point.  The  far  point  in  hypermetropia,  therefore, 
is  not  a  point  from  which  the  rays  actually  start  or  at  which  they 
actually  unite,  but  is  an  imaginary  point  which  is  simply  adopted  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  rays.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  hyper- 
metropic eye  has  only  a  virtual  far  point,  and  we  designate  it  by  the 
negative  sign:  —  Rr 

Determination  of  Hypermetropia. — The  greater  the  hypermetropia, 
the   greater    must   be   the   degree  of  convergence  with  which  the  rays 

*  [From  vnip,  in  excess  of,  /lirpov,  measure,  and  w«^  sight.]  Also  called  hyperopia  [from  vwtp 
and  i»ib\. 

»  The  points  /  and  /i,  in  Fi«.  380,  which  likewise  lie  behind  the  eye,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
far  point,  but  are  simply  the  foci  for  parallel  or  divergent  rays  incident  upon  the  hypermetropic  eye. 
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impinge  upon  the  eye  if  they  are  to  unite  upon  its  retina,  and  the 
nearer,  therefore,  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  will  be  the  point  where 
these  rays  intersect  each  other,  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  prolonged 
without  undergoing  refraction.  Now  this  point  where  they  thus  inter- 
sect is  the  far  point.  The  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  determined, 
therefore,  just  like  the  degree  of  myopia,  by  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  from  the  eye;  in  both  cases  the  error  of  refraction  is  the  greater 
the  nearer  the  far  point  is  to  the  eye.    The  only  difference  is  that  in 
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FioR.  380  to  382.— Path  of  the  Ratr  in  a  Hypermetropic  Ete. 


myopia  the  far  point  lies  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  in  hypermetropia 
behind  it.  For  this  reason  the  distance  of  the  far  point  can  not  in 
hypermetropia  be  measured  directly  as  it  can  in  myopia.  We  are  forced 
to  determine  it  indirectly  by  means  of  the  test  with  glasses.  In  doing 
this  we  start  as  in  correcting  myopia  with  the  attempt  to  refract 
parallel  rays  by  means  of  the  lens  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  Obviously  a  convex  lens  is  required  for 
this  purpose,  since  this  alone  is  able  to  render  parallel  rays  convergent. 
If  the  far  point  of  the  hypermetropic  eye  lies  at  —  50  cm.  (Ä,  Fig.  382), 
we  would  have  to  take  a  lens  of  50  cm.  focal  length  (=  2  D).  Paral- 
lel rays  (c»    oc,  Fig.  382)  falling  upon  the  lens  will  be  so  refracted  by 
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the  latter  as  to  converge  toward  its  focus,  which  lies  50  cm.  behind  the 
eye — i.  e.,  at  the  same  spot  as  the  far  point.  These  rays  will  therefore 
be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  In  this  discussion,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  eye  has  been  neglected. 

As  the  same  thing  can  be  proved  for  hypermetropia  of  any  other 
degree,  the  follow^ing  statement  may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  law: 
To  see  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  the  hypermetropic  eye  requires 
that  convex  glass  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  from  the  eye.  Accordingly,  the  glass  that  corrects  the  hyperme- 
tropia gives  through  its  focal  length  both  the  position  of  the  far  point 
and  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia.  We  express  the  latter  by  the 
number  of  diop tries  which  the  correcting  glass  represents;  and  hence 
say  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D,  not  a  hypermetropia  with  far  point  at  50  cm. 

While  it  was  said  above  that  hypermetropes  can  see  neither  distant 
nor  near  objects  distinctly,  this  statement  holds  good  only  when  no 
accommodation  is  made;  for  by  means  of  his  accommodation  the  hyper- 
metrope  is  able  to  increase  the  refractive  power  of  his  eye  precisely  as 
if  a  convex  glass  had  been  placed  in  front  of  it;  he  can  correct  his  hyper- 
metropia by  accommodation.  This  fact  renders  the  exact  determination 
of  hypermetropia  difficult.  If  we  examine  the  same  individual  at 
different  times  for  hypermetropia,  we  find  that  it  is  not  always  of  the 
same  degree.  For  example,  it  may  happen  that  in  a  young  hypermetrope 
the  hypermetropia  to-day  is  found  to  be  L5  D,  a  little  while  after  1  D, 
and  to-morrow  perhaps  2  D.  Which  of  these  findings  is  the  correct  one  ? 
If  we  instill  atropine  several  times,  and  again  make  the  examination,  we 
now  find  the  hypermetropia  to  be  constantly  the  same  but  considerably 
higher  than  before — e.  g.,  4  D. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  hypermetropia  as 
determined  by  us  before  atropinization  was  too  low  is  that  a  part  of  this 
hypermetropia  is  concealed  all  the  time  by  the  accommodation.  The 
hypermetrope  is  so  accustomed  to  accommodate  that  he  is  unable  to 
relax  his  accommodation  completely  even  when  convex  glasses  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  render  his  accommodation  superfluous, 
or  even  a  disadvantage.  Thus,  with  a  glass  which  completely  corrects 
his  hypermetropia,  the  hypermetrope  sees  at  a  distance  no  less  badly, 
and  as  a  general  thing  much  worse  than  with  liis  naked  eye.  If  we 
begin  by  placing  very  weak  convex  glasses  beifore  his  eyes  and  then 
gradually  use  stronger  and  stronger  ones,  he  will  indeed  keep  on  relax- 
ing his  accommodation,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  he  always 
retains  a  reserve  of  accommodation  which  he  is  unable  to  give  up.  With 
the  glass  thus  found,  combined  with  the  residuum  of  accommodation, 
he  corrects  his  hypermetropia  and  sees  distinctly.  If  still  stronger 
glasses  are  placed  before  the  eye,  these  combined  with  his  residuum  of 
accommodation  produce  an  over-correction  of  his  hypermetropia,  and 
vision  will  once  more  become  indistinct.  When,  then,  we  determine 
the  glass  with  which  the  hypermetrope  sees  most  distinctly,  this  does 
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not  give  us  the  entire  hypermetropia,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  set  free  by  the  relaxation  of  the  accommodation.  This  is 
called  the  vianijest  hypermetropia  (i/rw).  The  remaining  portion  which 
is  concealed  by  the  accommodation  all  the  time  is  the  UUerd  hyperme- 
tropia {HI),  Both  together  constitute  the  iotal  hypermetropia  {Hi) 
— i.  e;,  Ht  =^  Hm  -f  HI,  In  the  example  adduced  above,  Hm  =  1  to  2  D, 
Ht  =  4.1),  and  hence  HI  =  2  to  3  D. 

The  ratio  of  Hm  to  Ht  depends  upon  the  range  of  accommodation, 
and  hence  chiefly  upon  the  age.  In  youth,  when  the  range  is  large, 
upward  of  half  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  latent.  The  older  a  man 
grows  the  more  the  manifest  hypermetropia  increases  at  the  expense  of 
that  which  is  latent,  until  in  old  age  Hm  =  Ht.  Hence,  when  we  test 
an  old  man  with  convex  glasses,  we  find  the  whole  hypermetropia  at 
once;  but  in  persons  who  still  p)ossess  the  power  of  accommodation,  a 
determination  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  possible  only  after  paralyz- 
ing the  accommodation  with  atropine.^ 

In  practice  we  generally  abstain  from  determining  the  total  hyper- 
metropia, because  atropinization  is  accompanied  by  effects  which  are 
disagreeable  to  the  patient  and  which  last  several  days.*  We  ascertain 
simply  the  manifest  hypermetropia  from  which,  when  we  know  the  age 
of  the  subject,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  total  hypermetropia. 
However,  that  we  may  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  true  value  of  the 
hypermetropia,  we  try  to  get  the  patient  to  relax  his  accommodation  all 
that  he  can.     For  this  purpose  we  proceed  as  follows: 

We  'place  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient ,  who  is  stationed  at  a  distance 
of  6  metres  from  Snellen^s  test  card,  convex  glasseSy  passing  very  gradu- 
ally from  weaker  to  stronger  ones,  nniil  the  best  possible  msion  has  been 
obtained.  The  strongest  convex  glass  with  which  this  occurs  gives  the 
manifest  hypermetropia.^ 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  hypermetrope  has  perfect  vision  with 
the  naked  eye,  because  he  corrects  his  entire  hypermetropia  by  means 
of  the  accommodation.  In  this  case  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  im- 
prove his  visual  acuity  with  convex  glasses.  For  a  case  of  this  sort  the 
statement  made  above  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  degree  of 
numifest  hypermetropia  is  determined  by  the  strongest  convex  glass 
irith  which  the  patient  is  still  able  to  see  as  well  as  u^'th  the  naked  eye.^ 
The  fact  that  any  one  sees  as  well  at  a  distance  with  a  convex  glass  as 
with  the  naked  eye  is  of  itself  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  hyper- 
metropia, since  the  emmetrope  and  still  more  the  myope  sees  worse 
with  even  weak  convex  glasses:   for,  while  concave  glasses  can  be  over- 

3  [These  statements  require  considerable  qualification.  T  have  repeatedly  8een  a  hypermetropia  of 
2  un<i  evrn  3  D  latent  in  per.nons  of  between  forty-five  anil  fifty,  and  it  is  just  in  people  over  forty 
that  I  have  liad  t he  Kreatc-^t  diflBculty  in  getting  the  accommcMlation  to  relax.  On  the  other  hand 
n>nny  a  younjt  hypermetrope  will  relax  his  accommodation  readily  ho  that  nearly  or  quite  all  his, 
hypermetropia  hocomes  manifest. — D.] 

*  rSoe.  liowevrr.  Ü  149  B,  page  787.1 

*  [If  the  accommtxintion  is  completely  paralyie<l,  the  rule  is  the  reverse  of  that  given — i.  e.,  the 
vrcnkent  convex  glass  with  which  a  patient  gets  maximum  vision  is  the  measure  of  the  hypermetropia. 

•[Or.  as  we  say,  "the  strongest  glass  that  the  patient  accepts." — D.] 
49 
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come  by  a  suitable  effort  of  accommodation,  there  is  no  way  of  com- 
bating the  effect  of  a  convex  glass,  since  the  crystalline  lens  can  not  be 
made  flatter  than  it  is  already  when  in  the  state  of  accommodative  repose. 

In  the  case  of  hypermetropia,  even  more  than  in  that  of  myopia, 
it  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  subjective  method  by  an 
objective  determination.  It  is  only  exceptionally  the  case  that  we  get 
at  the  true  amount  of  hypermetropia  by  the  former  method;  but  with 
the  objective  test  the  total  hypermetropia  is  usually  found,  the  accom- 
modation being. entirely  relaxed  during  the  examination  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope.^ 

Causes  of  Hypermetropia. — The  condition,  characteristic  of  hyper- 
metropia, in  which  parallel  incident  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind 
the  retina,  may  in  general  be  produced  by  two  different  causes: 

1.  The  refractive  poioer  of  the  media  is  altered  so  that  parallel  rays 
are  not  rendered  sufficiently  convergent  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  although  the  latter  is  in  the  same  situation  as  in  the  normal  eye. 
The  cornea  may  be  the  part  accountable  for  this  state  of  things — e.  g., 
when  it  is  flattened  by  cicatrices.  In  this  case  there  is  always  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  astigmatism  as  well.  The  lens  gives  rise  to  hyper- 
metropia when  its  refractive  power  abates,  as  is  the  case  in  advanced 
age;  old  people,  therefore,  if  they  were  formerly  emmetropic,  become 
then  slightly  hypermetropic  (see  page  751).  A  high  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia is  produced  when  the  lens  disappears  from  the  pupillary  area, 
either  from  being  luxated  or  because  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
eye  altogether  (aphakia)  [see  §  163].  In  this  case  the  eye  is  not  only 
hypermetropic,  but  also  loses  its  p)ower  of  accommodation. 

2.  Hypermetropia  also  develops  when  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  is  normal,  but  the  retina  lies  too  far  forward  {axial  hypermetropia). 
This  may  be  produced  by  a  protrusion  of  the  retina  due  to  exudations 
of  tumors.  But  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  axial  hypermetropia  is  an 
abnormal  shortness  of  the  entire  eye,  so  that  typical  hypermetropia 
constitutes  the  opposite  to  typical  myopia,  which  is  produced  by  abnor- 
mally great  length  of  the  eyeball. 

Typical  Hypermetropia. 

147.  Symptoms. — Hypermet ropes  would  have  indistinct  vision  both 
for  distance  and  near  points  if  they  possessed  no  acconmiodation.  In 
hypermetropes,  therefore,  this  latter  plays  a  particularly  important 
part.  The  hypermetrope,  in  fact,  must — in  contradistinction  to  an 
emmetrope  or  myope — accommodate  even  when  looking  at  a  distance, 
as  in  order  to  see  distinctly  he  must  correct  his  hypermetropia  by  means 
of  his  accommodation.  Whether  this  is  possible  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  the  accommodation  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  hyper- 
metropia is  powerful  enough   to  bring  the  near  point   within  infinite 

"  [To  this  rule,  again,  there  are  many  exceptions. — H.] 
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distance.®  If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  near  point  lies  beyond  infinity, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  hypermetrope  to  see  distinctly  at  a  distance 
without  a  glass  (absolute  hypermetropia).  If  the  near  point  lies  within 
infinity,  distinct  vision  for  distance  can  be  attained  by  an  appropriate 
output  of  the  accommodation  (JacuUcUive  hypernietropia).  There  is 
also  a  third  possibility,  viz.,  the  near  point  may  lie  within  infinity,  so 
that  the  eyes  can  always  be  focused  for  infinite  distance,  and  yet  it  may 
happen  that  this  can  not  be  effected  as  long  as  the  visual  lines  remain 
parallel — indeed,  can  be  effected  only  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  converge  (relcUire  hyperm^tropia;  bonders),  such  as  accords 
with  the  relation  existing  between  accommodation  and  convergence 
(relative  accommodation;  see  page  747).  The  subject  of  relative  hyper- 
metropia,  then,  when  he  looks  into  the  distance,  has  the  choice  of  either 
keeping  his  visual  lines  parallel  and  seeing  indistinctly,  or  seeing  dis- 
tinctly at  a  distance  and  at  the  same  time  exerting  excessive  conver- 
gence— i.  e.,  squinting  inward.  Which  of  these  two  things  the  hyperme- 
trope elects  to  do  depends  upon  other  circumstances  which  have  already 
been  discussed  in  treating  of  convergent  strabismus  (see  page  665). 

The  extent  to  which  hypermetropia  can  be  concealed  by  accommo- 
dation depends  not  only  upon  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia,  but 
also  upon  the  strength  of  the  accommodation.  But  this  latter  changes 
with  age,  diminishing  steadily  with  advancing  years,  and  in  old  age 
becoming  equal  to  zero.  Every  variety  of  hypermetropia,  therefore, 
even  the  slightest,  becomes  absolute  in  advanced  age. 

While  the  hypermetrope  needs  accommodation  even  for  distant 
vision,  this  is  much  more  the  case  for  seeing  near  by.  The  amplitude 
of  accommodation.  A,  of  the  hypermetrope  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
enimetrope  and  myope.  To  be  sure,  the  near  point  in  hypermetropes 
lies  farther  off  from  the  eye,  but  this  is  simply  because  a  part  of  A  is 
employed  in  the  correction  of  hypermetropia,  and  only  the  remainder 
is  left  to  effect  the  adjustment  for  shorter  distances.  For  the  same  reason 
the  hypermetrope  requires  for  a  certain  working  distance  more  accom- 
modation than  the  emmet  rope,  the  excess,  in  fact,  corresponding  pre- 
cisely to  the  amount  of  ,the  hypermetropia.  Let  us  assume  that 
work  has  to  be  done  at  a  distance  of  33  cm.  For  this  purpose  the 
em  me  trope  must  use  an  accommodation  of  3  D.  A  hypermetrope  with 
//  =  2D  also  uses  the  same  amount  of  accommodation;  but  he  must 
employ  2  D  more  to  conceal  his  hypermetropia,  so  that  altogether  he 
must  make  an  accommodative  effort  of  5  D.  Now,  as  his  range  of  accom- 
modation is  no  greater  than  that  of  an  emmetrope,  this  great  amount 
of  accommodation  causes  him  proportionally  more  trouble.    He  may  be 

"  Ray»  from  a  point  b-ini?  at  a  finite  distance  are  divergent  when  they  strike  the  eye.  The  farther 
the  point  is  from  the  eye,  the  lees  is  the  degree  of  diverfceuce  of  the  rays,  and  finally  becomes  zero 
when  the  point  is  at  infinite  distance,  i.  e..  when  the  rays  are  parallel.  \Ve  can  therefore  imagine  that 
in  case  tlie  point  could  bo  carried  beyond  infinity  the  direction  of  the  rays  emanating  from  it  would 
be  transformed  into  the  opposite  of  divergent,  i.  e.,  convergent,  and  in  fact  the  further  the  point  was 
carrie<l  beyond  infinity  the  greater  would  be  the  degree  of  convergence  with  which  the  rays  would 
strike  the  eye.  This  way  of  picturing  what  takes  place  is  convenient  in  the  graphic  representation  of 
hypermetropia,  as  for  instance  in  Figs.  .372  and  383. 
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said  to  be  always  dragging  about  with  him  a  deficit  in  his  accommoda- 
tion, namely,  the  quota  of  the  latter  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the 
hypermetropia — a  deficit  which  causes  him  to  tire  quickly  when  doing 
near  work  (asthenopia).  At  first,  vision  near  by  is  distinct  and  the  work 
goes  on  well;  but  after  a  little  while  the  objects,  print,  near  work,  etc., 
begin  to  grow  indistinct  and  are  blurred  as  though  enveloped  in  a  slight 
haze.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  over-strained  accommodation 
gives  way,  and  the  eye  then  ceases  to  be  properly  focused.  A  short 
period  of  rest,  during  which  the  eyes  look  at  distant  objects  or  are  kept 
closed,  enables  them  to  continue  the  work.  But  the  same  obscuration 
soon  sets  in  again  and  compels  another  pause.  These  periods  of  enforced 
rest  are  the  more  frequently  repeated  and  are  of  greater  duration  the 
longer  the  work  is  kept  up.  With  them  are  associated  pain  in  the  eyes, 
and  more  especially  pain  in  the  forehead  and  headaches.  The  symptoms 
just  described  at  first  make  their  appearance  only  after  quite  prolonged 
work — i.  e.,  toward  evening.  But  afterward  they  keep  coming  on  earlier 
and  earlier  all  the  time,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  set  aside  after  even  a 
short  period  of  exertion.  After  quite  a  prolonged  rest — for  example, 
after  the  repose  of  Sunday  or  upon  laying  work  aside  for  several  weeks — 
the  symptoms  probably  disappear  for  a  number  of  days  in  succession, 
but  only  to  appear  again  in  the  old  way  and  in  an  even  more  aggravated 
fashion.  They  are  dependent  upon  an  exhaustion  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  are  hence  comprised  under  the  name  of  asthenopia  accommodaiiva 
to  distinguish  them  from  asthenopia  muscularis  (see  page  660),  and  asthe- 
nopia nervosa  (see  page  543). 

The  injurious  effect  of  hypermetropia  upon  vision  at  near  points 
furthermore  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  presbyopia  sets  in  earlier 
than  in  emmetropic  eyes.  At  the  same  age — i.  e.,  with  the  same  range 
of  accommodation — the  near  point  of  the  hypermetrope  is  situated 
farther  from  the  eye  than  is  that  of  the  enmietrope.  In  an  emmetrope 
of  thirty-seven  years  with  a  range  of  accommodation  of  5  D,  P  lies  at 
20  cm.  (100  -i-  5  —  20).  A  hypermetrope  having  a  hypermetropia  of  2  I) 
would  at  the  same  age  and  with  the  same  range  of  accommodation  have 
his  near  point  at  33  cm.  (corresponding  to  3  D),  since  he  has  to  use 
2  D  of  his  range  of  accommodation  for  correcting  his  hypermetropia. 
Such  a  hypermetrope,  therefore,  would  be  already  on  the  threshold  of 
presbyopia  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  i.  e..  about  ten  years  earlier  than 
an  emmetrope. 

The  shortness  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  cause  of  hypermetropia, 
is  congeniUil.  Almost  all  newborn  children  arc  hypermetropic,  their 
eyes  being  originally  constructed  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  refractive 
power  of  the  media.  As  the  child  grows,  the  eyeballs  elongate  in  pro- 
portion, so  that  they  acquire  their  requisite  axial  length  and  become 
emmetropic  indeed,  the  elongation  may  even  shoot  beyond  the  mark 
and  pass  into  myopia.  On  the  other  hand,  tlu^  elongation  of  the  eye 
may  fail  to  take  place  to  a  sufficient  degree,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
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hypermetropia  remains  during  the  whole  life.  This  is  the  typical  hyper- 
nietropia  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Higher  degrees  of  it  can  be  recog- 
nized by  external  examination  of  the  eye,  which  shows  that  the  eyeball 
is  distinctly  diminished  in  size,  and  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallower 
and  the  pupil  more  contracted  than  usual.  If  the  eye  is  turned  strongly 
inward,  we  see  that  the  equatorial  region  of  the  ball,  which  comes  into 
view  in  the  outer  part  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  presents  a  particularly 
sharp  curve  as  it  turns  backward,  and  thus  gives  evidence  of  the  shortness 
of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  the  interior 
of  the  eye  is  sound.  The  hypermetropic  eye,  accordingly,  is  an  optically 
defective  but  otherwise  healthy  eye,  as  opposed  to  the  myopic  eye,  which 
is  diseased,  and  is  hence  threatened  by  dangers  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  extrertie  degrees  of  hyper metroyiay  however,  the  eye  is  no 
longer  normal  as  a  whole.  It  is  abnormally  small  even  from  the  time 
of  birth  (slight  degree  of  microphthalmus),  and  many  of  these  eyes 
show  other  signs  of  disordered  development,  such  as  a  strikingly  small 
cornea,  marked  astigmatism,  deficient  visual  acuity  due  to  incomplete 
formation  of  the  retina,  and  other  congenital  anomalies. 

Hypermetropia  does  not  change  in  its  amount  in  the  later  years 
of  life;  it  remains  stationary.  It  is  true  that  to  the  laity  it  appears 
as  if  it  increased  with  years,  because  vision  at  near  points  becomes 
steadily  worse;  but  this  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  error  of  refraction, 
but  to  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  accommodation,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  less  and  less  of  the  hypermetropia  is  concealed  all  the  time. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  way  of  curing  hypermetropia — i.  e.,  of 
transforming  it  into  emmetropia.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  vision 
distinct  by  means  of  properly  selected  glasses,  and  enable  it  to  be  per- 
formed without  asthenopia. 

When  the  hypermetropia  is  not  great  and  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion is  good,  glasses  for  distant  vision  are  not  as  a  general  thing  required. 
In  the  contrary  event,  convex  glasses  are  given  which  correct  the  manifest 
hypermetropia. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  glasses  for  distance  are  those  for  near- 
points  or  for  working.'  A  priori  it  would  seem  best  to  have  the  hyper- 
met  rope  start  at  once  by  wearing  that  glass  which  corrects  the  total 
hypermetropia  and  so  convert  him  into  an  emmetrope;  but  in  that 
case  lie  would  soon  quite  forget  altogether  how  to  correct  his  hyperme- 
tropia by  his  accommodation  in  case  of  necessity.  Should  he  then  be 
accidentally  deprived  of  his  glasses  he  would  be  thrown  into  a  very  em- 
barrassing position,  for  he  could  no  longer  see  clearly  with  his  naked 
eye.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  correcting  the  hypermetropia 
by  glasses  only  as  far  as  is  required  to  relieve  the  asthenopia.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  give  a  glass  which  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  manifest  hypermetropia.  Inasmuch  as  the  latter 
increases  with  the  age,  the  hypermetrope  must  keep  on  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  glasses.     It  is  only  when  he  has  reached  an  age  at  which 
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his  range  of  accommodation  =  0,  and  hence  his  whole  hypermetropia 
has  become  manifest,  that  he  can  keep  on  using  the  same  glasses. 

Full  correction  of  the  total  hypermetropia,  and  constant  wearing 
of  the  glasses  for  distance  and  near  are  indicated  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  to  combat  a  strabismus  convergens  which  has  develoi>ed 
in  consequence  of  hypermetropia.  In  this  case  we  must  sometimes  first 
paralyze  the  accommodation  with  atropine  in  order  to  have  the  correct- 
ing glass  tolerated.® 

Formerly  presbyopia  and  hypermetropia  were  confoimded  with  each  other.  People 
saw  a  hypermetropic  boy,  whose  eyes  soon  grew  tired  in  studjring,  finally  take  up 
his  grandfather's  glasses  and  then  read  well  with  them  and  witliout  becoming  tired. 
This  boy,  they  reasoned,  must  liave  the  same  sort  of  weakness  in  his  eyes  that  his 
grandfather  has,  only  that  with  him  it  has  already  set  in  in  youth,  and  therefore  ics 
very  serious.  This  "hebetudo  visus"  was  attributed  to  a  weakness  of  the  retina,  and 
it  was  believed  that  it  might  possibly  go  on  to  bhndness.  The  only  thing  which  might 
have  ameliorate  the  suflferings  of  the  hypermetrope — namely,  the  use  of  glasses — ^-as 
held  to. be  particularly  dangerous. 

Donders  deserves  the  great  credit  of  having  discovered  the  true  nature  of  these 
conditions,  llie  weak  sight  of  the  old  man  is  presbyopiii  and  has  reference  to  the  ac- 
commodation.   It  is,  however,  not  an  anomaly  of  accommodation,  but  a  physiological 
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Fig.  383. — Region  of  AccoMiionATioN  ok  a  IIvPKRMjrrROPir  Etb. 

State.  The  boy's  bad  sight  depends  upon  hypermetropia,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  accommodation,  but  is  an  error  of  ref radian  that  exists  in  the  eye  even  when 
destitute  of  accx)mmodation.  The  similarity  of  the  two  conditions  lies  in  their  having 
one  symptom  in  common — namely,  impairment  of  vision  for  near  points ; — ^and  yet 
even  in  this  regard  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two.  In  presbyopia, 
distinct  vision  inside  of  a  certain  distance  is  simply  impossible.  In  hypermetropia, 
distinct  vision  at  near  points  is  generally  still  possible  (if  the  range  of  accommodation 
is  great  enough),  but  is  associated  with  straining  and  tiring  of  the  eyes. 

lX)nders  also  lias  shown  that  the  asthenopia  of  hypemiet ropes  is  not  the  symj)- 
tom  of  a  serious  lesion  of  the  eye,  but  is  an  evidence  of  fatigue  consequent  upon  un- 
favorable opt  ical  conditioiLs.  By  the  correction  of  these  conditions  with  simple  optical 
devices,  a  countless  number  of  men  have  since  this  discovery  l)een  rendered  once  more 
capable  of  work  and  liavc  been  freed  from  the  dread  of  growing  bhnd. 

Myopia  is  a  state  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  hypermetropia,  and  yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  tliese  two  conditions  might  be  confounded  with  each  other.  When 
the  hypermetropia  has  attained  a  very  high  degree,  even  tlie  strongest  effort  of  accom- 
modation proves  insufficient  for  rendering  the  vision  at  near  points  distinct.  Then 
the  hypermet ro|)e  gives  up  altogether  the  attempt  to  focus  his  eye  for  near  points  and 
holds  the  object  as  close  as  possible  so  as  to  get  large  retinal  images,  just  as  amblyopic 
patients  do  (see  page  737).  In  this  way  very  small  print  is  often  read  well  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  centimetres,  and,  as  the  same  time  distant  vision  is  pretty  bad,  such  a  condi- 
tion may  easily  Iw  regarded  as  myopia.  Examination  with  glasses  and  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, however,  will  at  once  rectify  the  diagnosis. 

The  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  emmetropic,  the  myopic,  and  the  hj^jer- 
metropic  eye  for  close  work  is  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  position  of  their  region 

•  [For  thi»  whole  quention  of  glasses  in  hypermetropia.  sec  alw  page  789. — D.) 
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o/  accommodation  (see  page  744).  In  emmetropia  it  has  it«  normal  position,  in  myopia 
it  is  carried  inward  (3,  Fig.  368),  and  in  hypermetropia  it  is  displaced  outward.  For 
example,  suppose  that  an  emmetrope  twenty  years  old  has  a  range  of  accommoda- 
tion of  10  D.  His  region  of  accommodation  then  extends  from  oo  to  a  point  10  cm. 
from  the  eye  where  his  near  point  is  situated  (1,  Fig.  368).  Let  us  compare  with 
this  an  eye  liaving  the  same  range  of  accommodation  but  with  a  total  hyperme- 
tropia of  4  D.  In  this  case  R  lies  25  cm.  (100  -f-  4  —  25)  behind  the  eye.  In  the  graphic 
representation  of  the  region  of  accommodation  annexed  (Fig.  383),  R  is  denoted,  for 
purposes  of  more  ready  demonstration,  as  being  situated  on  the  farther  side  of  oo. 
To  change  itj*  adjustment  from  this  far  point  to  infinity,  the  eye  must  employ  4  D 
of  its  accommodation.  Hence,  out  of  it«  whole  range  of  accommodation  of  10  D  the 
eye  lias  only  6  D  left,  and  by  means  of  this  it  is  enabled  to  approach  to  within  17  cm. 
of  the  objei't.  This  distance,  therefore,  is  the  near  point  (P)  of  the  eye.  Hence 
the  region  of  accommodation  of  the  latter  is  displaced  in  comparison  with  that  of  an 
emmetropic  eye  having  the  same  range,  and  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  near  point  is  made 
to  recede  7  cm.  farther  away,  while  at  its  other  end  a  part  of  the  region  of  accommoda- 
tion (represented  in  Fig.  383,  as  situated  beyond  oo)  is  made  to  lie  behind  the  eye. 
But  as  this  latter  portion  can  not  be  utilized,  and,  on  the  other  liand,  the  recession 
of  the  near  point  liinders  the  vision  of  objects  close  by,  the  displacement  of  the  region 
of  accommodation  is  unfavorable  to  the  availability  of  the  eye  for  working  purpose«. 

The  calculation  of  the  range  of  accommodation  in  hypermetropia  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  same  niles  as  in  emmetropia.  P  can  be  foimd  directly,  R  is  determined 
by  the  convex  glass  which  corrects  the  error.  A  =  P  —  R;  hence,  in  the  example  selected, 
A  =  6  D  —  ( — 4  D)  =  10  D.    R  must  be  taken  as  a  negative  l)ecause  it  lies  behind  the  eye. 

The  approximate  position  of  Ä,  and  consequently  the  ///,  can  be  estimated  from 
the  position  of  P,  it  being  presupposed  tliat  we  know  the  age  and  hence  the  range  of 
accommodation  of  the  subject.  Since  A  =  P  —  /?,  i?  =  P  —  A.  If  in  the  above  example 
P  had  been  found  to  be  6  D,  and  for  the  age  of  twenty  A  is  assumed  to  be  10  D,  we 
would  have  Ä  =  6D  —  10D-— 4D.    Hence,  Ht'-iD. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ASTIGMATISM. 

148.  By  astigmatism^  (As)  we  understand  that  refractive  condi- 
tion of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  are  not  at 
any  spot  brought  to  a  common  focus.  This  is  the  case  when  the  curva- 
ture of  the  refracting  media  is  irregular.  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
astigmatism:   regular  and  irregular. 

(a)  Regular  Astigmatism. 

This  is  present  when  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  media  is  regu- 
lar in  each  meridian  considered  by  itself,  but  the  separate  meridians 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  in  curvature.  The 
ordinary  site  of  regular  astigmatism  is  in  the  cornea.  In  Fig.  384,  let 
v  A  Vj  Aj  represent  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  v  v^  its  vertical 
meridian,  which  has  a  curvature  such  that  the  rays  passing  through  it 
come  to  a  focus  at  /.  In  the  meridian  immediately  adjoining  the  curva- 
ture becomes  a  little  greater,  and  in  the  succeeding  meridians  it  increases 
still  more,  so  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  value  in  the  horizontal  merid- 
ian, h  Aj.  The  rays  passing  through  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  inter- 
sect at  a  point  as  near  as  f^.  In  this  case  we  would  have  one  meridian 
(the  horizontal  one)  which  refracts  rays  most  strongly,  and  one  perpen- 
dicular to  it  (the  vertical  meridian)  which  refracts  most  feebly;  and 
corresponding  to  these  are  the  most  anterior  and  posterior  foci,  /j  and  /. 
These  two  meridians  thus  distinguished  from  the  others  are  called  princi- 
pal meridians;  those  meridians  lying  between  them  represent  all  inter- 
mediate stages  of  curvature  and  refractive  power.  We  see  that  when 
the  refracting  surface  is  of  this  character  there  is  no  point  at  all  at  which 
all  the  rays  passing  through  the  surface  will  unite.  The  image  of  a  point 
cast  by  such  a  surface  upon  a  receptive  screen  is  therefore  not  a  point, 
but  a  diffusion  circle.  In  reality,  however,  the  image  does  not  always 
have  a  circular  shape.  On  the  contrary,  its  shape  depends  upon  the  spot 
where  the  retina  is  situated  and  cuts  the  conical  beam  of  rays.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  retina  is  at  the  point  marked  1.  Here  the  rays  passing 
through  the  horizontal  meridian  are  already  brought  closer  together 
than  those  incident  upon  the  vertical  meridian:  hence  the  section  of 
the  cone  of  rays  is  an  erect  ellipse.  At  2.  where  tlie  rays  of  the  horizontal 
meridian  come  exactly  to  a  focus,  the  inia^e  of  the  point  is  a  vertical 
line.  In  the  same  way  the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam — i.  e., 
the  shape  of  the  diffusion  image  of  the  point — can  be  ascertained  for  the 

'  From  a,  privative,  and  «rny/uta,  point.    [Called  alf»o  ostiffmia. — D.] 
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more  posteriorly  situated  points  from  3  to  7.  This  cross  section  is  some- 
times an  erect  or  horizontal  ellipse,  sometimes  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
line,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  refracting  surface. 
It  is  only  at  4  that  there  is  really  a  diffusion  circle,  because  here  the  rays 
passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  diverge  to  the  same  extent 
that  those  of  the  vertical  meridian  converge. 

The  vision  of  an  astigmatic  person  is  not  simply  indistinct,  like  that 
of  one  who  is  near-sighted  or  far-sighted,  but  presents  special  peculiari- 
ties on  account  of  the  elongated  form  of  the  diffusion  images.  Circular 
surfaces  —e.  g.,  the  full  moon — appear  elliptical.     Straight  lines  some- 
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times  look  distinct,  sometimes  indistinct,  according  to  the  direction 
that  they  take.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  before  us  an  astigmatic 
who  sees  the  diffusion  image  of  a  point  under  the  form  of  a  vertical 
line  (2,  Fig.  384).  If  this  man  looks  at  two  lines  standing  perpendicular 
to  each  other  (Fig.  385  A)  the  horizontal  line  appears  broadened  and 
indistinct  but  the  vertical  line  seems  sharply  defined.  For,  we  may 
imagine  these  two  lines  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points. 
Each  one  of  these  points  appears  upon  the  retina  of  the  astigmatic 
patient  under  the  form  of  a  short  vertical  stroke,  and  the  horizontal  line 
therefore  appears  under  the  form  of  a  series  of  such  vertical  strokes, 
which  coalesce  and  constitute  a  band  of  a  certain  degree  of  breadth 
(Fig.  385  B).  In  the  vertical  line  the  vertical  strokes  are  superimposed 
and  cover  each  other,  so  that  the  line  appears  sharply  defined.  Only 
the  uppermost  and  lowermost  diffusion  lines  extend  beyond  the  terminal 
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poatA  of  the  veitiod  line  &nd  m&ke  it  seem  aomewlttt  loonier  thmn  it  isl 
Thus,  for  every  ^dtiem^tic  person  there  ts  one  diieetioii  in  which  strai^t 
lines  appear  motst  distinct.  &nd  one.  perpendicuUr  to  it.  in  which  thev 
appear  fVßSt  confuäed.  Most  people  looking  attentiveiv  at  Fig.  3SS  will 
&kd  that,  of  the  radii  of  the  star,  two  situated  oppoate  to  each  other  are 
difttini^^hed  by  hieine  particularly  Mack,  while  the  radii  which  are 
placed  perpendicular  to  them  are  the  ones  that  look  moet  pale  and  hazy. 
If  one  IS  unable  to  perceive  this  phenomenon  with  the  naked  eye.  he  can 
readily  do  «o  if  he  makes  himself  artificially  astigmatic  by  placing  a 
cylindrical  tdsum  before  hi*  eye.- 

The  prinrripal  meridians  usually  intersect  at  a  right  angle,  and  the 
crosci  formell  by  them  is  generally  vertical,  more  rarely  oblique.  The 
rule  isi,  that  the  vertir^al  meridian  has  a  greater  curvature  than  the  hori- 
zontal [a.«tigmatism  **with  the  rule."  or  direct  astigmatism]:  but  the 
reverse  condition  ^selected  for  Fig.  3S4  because  of  being  more  readily 
represented)  also  occurs,  and  is  then  known  as  astigmatism  "against 

B 


Fig.  38o. — RenxAL  Images   nc  Reccxar  AemaukTiAM. 
A,  tiro  luacd  pUc«ri  perpeodiculMx  to  tmeh  other;  B,  their  imace  upon  the  retina  of  an  a^igm^iic 

the  rule*'  [or  inverse  astigmatism].  The  degree  of  astigmatism  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  difference  between  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  of  least 
refraction.  A.s  long  as  this  difference  remains  below  1  D  the  astigma- 
tism rnay  J>e  regarded  as  physiological,  since  most  eyes  are  affected  \%ith 
a  slight  error  of  curvature  of  this  sort;  but  as  soon  as  the  astigmatism 
amounts  to  1  1)  or  over  it  must  be  regarded  as  pathological.  It  then 
affects  the  visual  acuity,  and  in  many  cases  causes  asthenopic  troubles. 
[An  astigmatism  of  even  0.25  D  may  do  this,  particularly  if  the  eyes  are 
used  much  for  fine  work,  and  an  astigmatism  of  0.75  D  so  often  gives 
rise  to  trouble  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  physiological. — D.] 

The  deter  mi  nation  of  astigmatism  must  be  undertaken'  whenever  in 
making  our  tests  fwrfoct  vision  can  not  be  attained  with  spherical  glasses. 

Various  kindn  of  astigmatism  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  refraction  of  the  principal  meridians.  If  one  meridian 
is  emmetropic  and  the  other  hypermetropic,  the  condition  is  called 
simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism;  but  if  both  meridians  are  hyper- 
metropic,  it   is  coMifKmnd   hypermetropic  astigmatism.      In   analogous 

*  In  default  of  thij*.  an  ordinary  convex  or  concave  Klass  may  he  u-je*!.  which  i?»  held   obliquely 
before  the  eye. 

*  [Accord inff  to  the  Uf*aice  in  America,  undertaken  in  every  ca.*«c  in  whicii  we  are  te9ting  the  re- 
frmotion  (lee  paffe«  787  and  788). — D.l 
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fashion  we  speak  of  simple  and  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  If 
one  meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the  other  myopic,  the  condition  is 
known  as  mixed  astigmatism. 

The  cause  of  regular  astigmatism  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  a 
congenital  irregularity  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea — a  condition  which 
is  apt  to  be  transmitted  by  heredity.  High  degrees  of  congenital  astig- 
matism are  associated  not  infrequently  with  other  defects  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eye,  in  which  case  it  is  impossible,  even  with  perfect  correc- 
tion of  the  astigmatism,  to  bring  the  visual  acuity  up  to  the  normal 
pitch.  Congenital  astigmatism  is  often 
present  in  both  eyes,  although  not 
always  in  the  same  degree,  and  the 
direction  of  the  principal  meridian  is 
apt  to  be  symmetrical  in  the  two  eyes. 
Acquired  astigmatism  may  have  its 
cause  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  The 
former  variety  occurs  when  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea  has  been  altered, 
either  l^ecause  of  diseases  affecting  it, 
or  still  more  frequently  because  of  oper- 
ations. After  every  cataract  operation, 
and  in  fact  even  after  an  iridectomy,  a 
certain  degree  of  corneal  astigmatism 
develops,  which  indeed  diminishes  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  cicatrix,  but 
seldom  disappears  entirely.  The  lens 
gives  rise  to  regular  astigmatism  when 

it  is  obliquely  placed,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  subluxation.  This  state 
of  things  can  readily  be  imitated  experimentally  if,  as  was  said  above,  we 
look  through  a  spherical  lens  obliquely.  The  print  then  looks  as  if  in  a 
state  of  astigmatic  distortion,  and  the  separate  radii  of  Fig.  386  seem  to 
differ  in  distinctness.  Accordingly,  an  obliquely  placed  spherical  lens 
acts  also  as  a  cylindrical  one.  Many  astigmatic  patients  who  wear 
spherical  glasses  hit  upon  this  fact  themselves;  to  see  better,  they  place 
their  spherical  glasses  in  such  a  way  as  to  look  obliquely  through  them. 

The  treat7nent  of  astigmatism  consists  in  correcting  it  as  precisely 
as  possible  by  means  of  cylindrical  glasses.  In  this  way  distinct  vision 
can  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  asthenopia  is  relieved. 


Fio.  38Ö. — Test  Object  for  determining 

THE  POBITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MERID- 
IANS IN  Regular  Astigmatism. 


(6)  Irregular  Astigmatism, 

149.  Irregular  astigmatism  occurs  when  the  curvature  in  any  one 
single  meridian  is  not  everywhere  alike,  so  that  the  rays  passing  through 
the  same  meridian  are  never  united  in  one  point.  A  certain  degree  of 
irregular  astigmatism  must  be  regarded  as  physiological,. as  it  is  present 
in  every  eye,  its  location  being  the  lens.  The  individual  sectors  com- 
posing the  latter  do  not  all  have  the  same  refracting  power,  this  being 
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probably  due  to  unequal  curvature  of  their  surfaces.  Accordingly,  the 
images  of  a  point  which  these  sectors  cast  do  not  all  fall  upon  the  same 
spot  in  the  retina,  although  they  come  so  close  together  that  for  the  most 
part  they  overlap. 

Under  pathological  conditions — e.  g.,  in  beginning  opacity  of  the 
lens — this  lenticular  astigmatism  is  so  much  increased  as  to  give  notice- 
able trouble.  As  the  refractive  power  of  the  separate  sectors  of  the 
lens  becomes  more  and  more  different,  the  images  produced  by  them 
recede  farther  and  farther  apart,  so  that  ultimately  they  appear  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  in  this  way  that  monocular  polyopia 
develops  in  incipient  cataract  (see  page  435).  A  very  high  degree  of 
irregular  astigmatism  occurs  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  when  the  len- 
ticular displacement  is  so  considerable  that  part  of  the  pupil  still  has 
the  lens  in  it  and  part  is  aphakic  (see  page  462). 

Pathological  irregular  astigmatism  originates  from  the  cornea  even 
more  frequently  than  it  does  from  the  lens.  It  is  found  in  this  situation 
as  an  accompaniment  of  marked  regular  astigmatism,  and  still  more 
often  in  consequence  of  pathological  processes — e.  g.,  in  faceting  of  the 
cornea  after  ulceration,  or  in  flattening  or  ectasis  of  the  entire  cornea. 

Irregular  astigmatism  makes  objects  appear  irregularly  distorted 
and  sometimes  also  look  multiple,  and  in  this  way  diminishes  the  visual 
acuity.  It  is  impossible  to  correct  it  by  glasses.  In  some  cases  of  irregu- 
lar corneal  astigmatism  a  stenopa»ic  slit  is  of  service  for  making  out  minute 
objects  (see  page  728). 

The  sort  of  regular  astigmatism  that  is  present,  whether  hypermetropic,  myopic, 
or  mixed,  does  not  depend  upon  the  curvature  of  the  comea,  but  upon  the  situation 
of  the  retina.  If  the  latter  is  situated  at  point  2  (Fig.  384),  where  the  rays  passing 
through  the  horizontal  meridian  come  to  a  focus,  this  meridian  has  an  emmetropic 
refraction.  But  the  vertical  meridian  is  hypermetropic,  since  the  rays  passing  through 
it  would  meet  behind  the  retina.  In  this  case,  then,  there  would  be  simple  hyper- 
metropic astigmatism.  If  the  position  of  the  retina  were  farther  forw-ard — e.  g.,  at 
1 — ^both  meridiaiLs  would  be  hypermetropic;  that  is,  compound  hypermetropic  astig- 
matism would  be  present.  If  the  retina  was  situated  at  any  point  between  2  and  6, 
the  rays  passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  would  liave  their  focus  in  front  of 
the  retina,  those  passing  through  the  vertical  meridian  l)ehind  it,  and  mixed  astig- 
matism would  exist.  If  tlie  retina  is  situated  at  6,  simple  myopic  astigmatism 
is  present,  l^ecause  there  is  emmetropia  for  the  vertical  meridian  and  myopia 
for  the  horizontal  meridian.  Finally,  if  the  retina  should  l)e  situated  still  farther  back 
— that  is,  Iwhind  the  foci  of  lx)th  meridians — myopia  would  \ye  present  in  both  the 
latter,  or  there  would  Ije  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  H\7>errnetropic  astigmatism 
is  the  kind  most  fretjuently  occurring;    mixed  astigmatism  is  the  rarest. 

The  msion  in  regular  astigmatism  is  distinguislied  from  the  vision  in  other  errors 
of  refraction  by  the  fact  that  objects  are  distorted,  and  that  not  all  their  parts  are 
seen  with  the  same  indistinctness.  If  the  principal  meridians  are  respectively  vertical 
and  horizontal,  the  horizontal  strokes  of  the  letter  E  vnW  apjx^ar  distinct,  the  vertical 
ones  indistinct,  or  vice  versa.  The  astigmatic  subject  then  triers  from  the  parts  which 
he  does  see  to  guess  the  rest.  If  we  test  the  visual  acuity  of  a  myope  at  a  distance  of 
6  metr&s,  he  will  read  Snellen's  test  types  well  down  to  a  certain  line,  and  then  stops 
because  he  does  not  see  any  farther  down.  The  astigmatic  patient,  on  the  contrary, 
often  reads  the  whole  card  do^Ti  to  the  bottom,  but  tells  almost  every  letter  wrong. 
In  fact,  he  takes  refuge  in  guessing— an  attomi^,  however,  which  gives  rise  to  a  pe- 
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culiar  and  very  unpleasant  form  of  asthenopia.  [Another  cause  of  disturbed  vision 
in  astigniatics  is  the  apparent  motion  of  objects — wheel-like  figures  appearing  to  re- 
volve and  check  patterns  seeming  to  dance.  This  causes  asthenopia  and  vertigo. — D.] 
How  astigmatism  is  determined  and  corrected  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example:  We  first  make  the  astigmatic  patient  look  at  Fig.  386,  or  some  similar 
stellate  figure,  and  thus,  for  instance,  determine  that  the  horizontal  radii  of  the  star 
appear  blackest.  From  this  we  conclude  that  vertical  lines  are  seen  distinctly,  be- 
cause the  horizontal  radii  are  composed  of  vertical  lines.  If  vertical  lines  appear  dis- 
tinct, the  diffusion  lines  or  diffusion  ellipses  must  be  vertical  (Fig.  385) — i.  e.,  the 
adjustment  for  the  horizontal  meridian  must  be  correct,  or  at  least  be  better  than 
the  adjustment  for  the  vertical  meridian.  We  now  place  a  stenopeic  slit  before  the 
eye,  in  the  horizontal  meridian  first,  and  determine  the  refraction  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  spherical  glasses.  Suppose  that  this  refraction  is  Af  =  1  D.  Now  making  a 
test  of  the  refraction  with  the  slit  in  the  vertical  position  a  myopia  of  3  D  is  found. 
Accordingly,  myopic  astigmatism  (Am)  is  present,  and  one,  namely,  of  2  D,  since 
the  degree  of  astigmatism  is  given  by  the  difference  in  refraction  of  the  two  meridians, 
llic  correction  of  this  astigmatism  would  have  to  be  made  by  two  concave  cylindrical 
glasses,  the  axe«  of  which  run  vertical  and  horizontal.  The  cyUndrical  glass  refracts 
most  strongly  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis  (see  page  727).  Hence,  to 
correct  the  horizontal  meridian,  we  must  place  a  cylindrical  glass  of  —  ID  with  the 
axis  vertical,  and  for  the  vertical  meridian  a  glass  of  —  3D  with  the  axis  horizontal. 
This  is  written  as  follows: 

—1  D  cyl.  vert.  C  —  3  D  cyl.  horiz.* 

In  cases  where  the  sign  of  both  cylinders  is  the  same,  a  simplification  of  the  com- 
bination is  obtained  in  the  following  way:  If,  in  the  example  chosen,  we  give  a  spherical 
glass  of  —  1  D,  this  will  correct  the  horizontal  meridian  to  the  point  of  emmetropia, 
and  the  vertical  meridian  to  2  D.  To  get  the  complete  correction,  therefore,  we  only 
need  to  add  to  the  spherical  glass  a  —  2D  cyl.  horiz.    W^e  would  therefore  prescribe 

—  ID  sph.  C  —  2  D  cyl.  horiz. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  example  above  given  cylindrical  glasses  may  be  combined 
both  with  spherical  glasses  and  with  cylinders  [see  page  732],  and  they  may  likewise  be 
combined  with  prisms.  Cylinders  are  generally  prescribed  in  spectacles  in  order  to 
insure  the  axis  of  the  glass'  being  in  proper  position. 

[The  astigmatic  test-card  shown  in  Fig.  386  is  usually  replaced  in  this  country 
by  one  in  which  each  radiating  bar  is  composed  of  three  parallel  lines;  the  horizontal 
bar,  for  instance,  being  made  up  of  three  long  horizontal  lines  instead  of  a  series  of 
short  vertical  ones.  In  this  case,  of  course,  if  the  horizontal  bar  appeared  the  blackest 
it  would  show  that  the  patient  saw  horizontal  lines  most  distinctly,  i.  e.,  that  his  verti- 
cal meridian  was  most  nearly  emmetropic,  and  we  should,  therefore,  place  the  axis 
of  the  correcting  cylinder  vertical.  Many  modifications  of  this  chart  have  been  devised. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Verhoeff  (Fig.  387)  which  is  used  as  follows: — The  chart  is 
rotated  until  one  set  of  lines  comes  out  most  distinctly,  making  the  two  correspond- 
ing segments  stand  out  black  and  sharp,  while  the  other  two  segments  look  gray. 
Cylinders  are  then  applied  with  their  axis  parallel  to  the  less  distinct  lines  on  the 
chart.  The  cylinder  which,  with  its  axis  in  this  direction  makes  all  the  lines  look 
alike  is  the  one  that  corrects  the  astigmatism.  Other  devices,  such  as  disks  or  letters 
(Fray's  letters)  composed  of  lines  running  in  different  directions  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose. — D.] 

The  result  which  we  obtain  by  the  methodical  method  of  determining  the  astig- 
matism above  described  we  can  get  at  more  quickly  in  the  following  way:  If  we  suspect 
astigmatism,  we  put  on  a  weak  cylindrical  glass  and  rotate  it  before  the  eye.    If  there 

♦[According  to  the  notation  prevailing  in  this  country  (see  page  732).  this  would  be  written: 
—  1.00  cyl.  axis  90°  C  —  3.00  cyl.  axis  180°.  So  also  the  equivalent  formula,  mentioned  just  after- 
W»rd  would  be  written:  —  1.00  sph.  C  —  2.00  cyl.  axis  180°.  —  D.] 
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is  no  astigmatism  worth  mentioning,  the  patient  sees  worse  through  the  cylindrical 
glass,  no  matter  what  direction  it  occupies  in  front  of  the  eye.  But  if  astigmatism  is 
present,  the  sight  will  become  better  when  the  glass  is  in  a  certain  position,  worse 
when  it  is  in  another.  In  this  way  we  find  the  direction  of  the  princif»!  meridians. 
Then,  convex  or  concave  cylinders  of  varying  strength,  and  either  alone  or  combined  with 
spherical  glasses,  are  successively  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  principal  meridian,  until  the  best  combination  has  been  found.  [See  also  page  787.] 
The  astigmatism  is  frequently  foimd  to  be  greater*  after  atropinization  than 
before  (Dobrowolski). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  correct  every  case  of  astigmatism;  this  is  done  only  when 
the  astigmatic  patient  wishes  to  see  more  distinctly,  or  when  he  has  asthenopic  troubles 
from  his  astigmatism.' 

The  objective  determination  of  astigmatism  can  be  made  in  different  ways.  Astig- 
matism manifests  itself  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 

papilla,  which  in  regular  astigmatism 
appears  elongated  either  lengthwise  or 
laterally  (see  page  32);  in  irregular  astig- 
matism it  appears  irregularly  distorted. 
In  the  erect  image,  in  cases  of  regular 
astigmatism,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
vessels  are  not  seen  distinctly  at  the  same 
time,  as,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their 
refraction,  they  require  different  correct- 
ing glasses.  It  is  on  account  of  this  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  astig- 
matism with  the  erect  image  by  finding 
for  each  of  the  two  principal  meridians 
the  correcting  glass  with  which  the  vessels 
of  this  meridian  are  seen  most  distinctly. 
Astigmatism  can  also  be  made  out  and 
measured  by  means  of  the  shadow  test,  and 
by  following  Schmidt-Rimpler's  method. 
[See  pages  27  and  31.] 

Regular  corneal  astigmatism  can  be 
determined  by  measuring  the  radii  directly. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  ophthalmometer  which  was  first  constructed  by  Helm- 
holtz;  Javal  and  Schiötz  then  modified  the  instrument  so  that  it  could  be  apphed  prac- 
tically, and  it  is  now  in  general  use.  It  is  the  task  of  the  ophthalmometer  to  measure  the 
reflected  images  on  the  cornea.  From  this  the  curvature  of  the  latter  can  be  deduced; 
for,  the  greater  the  curvature  of  a  convex  mirror,  such  as  the  cornea  represents,  the 
smaller  are  the  reflected  images.  The  reflected  images  which  serve  for  making  the 
measurement  should  be  quite  large,  because  then  the  changes  in  their  size  which  take 
place  when  the  radius  of  the  cornea  alters  have  also  large  alxsolute  values  and  hence 
are  more  readily  demonstrated  by  measurement.  For  producing  the  reflected  image, 
therefore,  an  object  is  selected  whose  image  on  the  cornea  is  so  large  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  a  fourth  of  a  meridian  of  the  cornea.  If  we  sliould  take  for  such  an 
object  an  upright  white  cross,  the  reflected  images  of  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  would 
be  equally  long  only  in  case  the  cornea  had  a  precisely  spherical  cui'\'ature.  If,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  vertical  meridian  is  more  curved  than  the  horizontal,  the  verti- 
cal arm  of  the  cross  would  look  shorter  in  the  reflected  image  than  the  horizontal; 
and  from  the  difference  between  the  two  we  might  compute  the  difference  between 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  principal  meridians.  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  take, 
instead  of  the  whole  cross,  only  one  arm  of  it,  which  is  first  placed  horizontally  then 


[Fio.  387. — Verhoeff's  Chart. — D.] 


•  rOccaaionally  less. — D,] 

•  I  Astigmatism  in  this  country  is  corrected  much  more  systematically  than  in  Europe,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  correction  of  slight  degrees  (of  0.25  1>,  or  even  0. 1 2  D).    See  also  page  788. — D.J 
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_^ in  both  iiist4w^ces.    We,  accordingly,  give  tbe  object  a  con- 

ildembla  elotigation^  so  that  ita  refiaotcd  Linage  sliull  extend  mainly  over  only  one 
meridian  of  the  t^mea;  e.  g.,  if  the  object  m  horizontal  tta  rttflected  image  will  be^ 
long  to  the  horizontal  meridian  (Fig.  389).  In  order  to  tMs  able  to  vary  the  ai^je  of  the 
object,  we  take  wfmt  may  be  called  simply  two  oppowite  edges  of  it.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  the  two  white  plates  a  and  d  which  are  attached  to  the  cirtuilar  arc  B,  and 


ozn 


[t=ti 


Ficj.  388, 


Fig.  391* 


Fin,  300. 


-Reti^hctep  Iwaoeä  on  'mr:  Coünka  ab  Or. en  qy  thk  Ophthalmomfter. 


»Te  movable  on  It  (Fig.  38S).  By  earryiiig  them  nearer  together  or  further  apart,  the 
object  a£  a  whole  is  diminiBhed  or  enlarged  and  äo  too  is  its  refiecf-ed  image  on  tbe 
cornea.  If  the  siEe  of  the  object  is  constant  and  ita  distance  from  the  eye  that  is 
being  tested  is  also  constant,  the  size  of  the  reflected  jmag^  w^U  vary  only  with  tlte 
degree  of  t!ie  c?orneal  cur^-ature.  Hent-e  the  latter  can  be  conijmted  if  the  aixe  of 
the  reflected  image  is  known.  Heimholt i  was  the  first  to  measure  this  precisely,  using 
the  method  of  duplication  of  the  reflected  image.  The  apparaf  Ufl  dcÄigried  fjo  effect 
this  is  placed  m  the  telescope  which  passes  through  the  center  of  th(*  arc  B^  and 
ahows  the  reflected  iinagea  in  a  magnified  form.  In  the  ophthalmometer  of  Javal 
and   Schiötz,  which  ia  now  generaUy  used,   the   doubling  of  the  image  is  accom- 
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ptished  by  a  prtsm  of  double^refmcting  loeland  spar,  and  In  the  insimment  made  bf 
Kagen&ur  by  nieatm  tif  two  gl  aas  pridtn»  whose  refracting  angles  meet  in  lite  «etiler 
Hetioe,  if  we  JiMjk  lhn:»agh  the  teleödope  at  the  eoniea  we  »ee  the  hitter  und  äIäo  tl»e 
images  upon  it  ilouble.  Tlie  doubhng  is  so  contrived  that  the  two  images  ptktily 
overlap  (iti  Fig.  390  the  in^ge  «^  h^  parljally  overlaps  the  image  ab).  It  now  by 
appn>xi(Tiating  the  two  plates  a  and  fJ  on  the  arc  B  w©  make  the  object  smaller,  tta  re- 
flected image  hIko  lx^c:^<JIlle8  smaUer-  a  advances  toward  b,  and  o,,  toward  by.  At  ilm  samii 
timc^  If,  aiHo  c4}iiieB  closer  and  i- toner  t^  /i,  until  at  last  when  tlie  plate  a  has  bees  brought 


[Fto.  3Ö2, — pLACiDo'a  Disk.— D.] 


mifllciefitly  clom  to  pUte  ß^  their  inner  edgee  which  face  each  other  oome  in  contact 

(Fig,  390).  We  now  read  off  on  the  arc  the  distance  between  the  two  plates,  t.  e.,,  the 
si»e  of  the  object;  ttnd  Hint^e  the  disstanre  of  tlie  latter  frotn  the  coniea  on  which  tbe 
reflection  ia  cast  and  al-^  the  amount  of  the  douljling  are  known^  we  can  compute  ih© 
siae  i*f  the  corneal  image  and  from  tliis  tJie  curvature  of  the  cornea.  For  convenifate 
till*  arc  B  IS  bo  gratluat-ed  that  from  the  position  of  the  plates  the  radius  of  the  pomea  in 
millimetres  or  the  refractive  jjower  of  the  cornea  in  dioptries  can  be  read  off  direi-rly  oo  it. 
If  now  the  an3  is  placed  vertical  it^  mflfietcd  image  will  lie  m  the  vertical  meridiÄfi 
of  the  ci>rnea.  If  this  has  the  mime-  cun^ature  txa  the  horizontal  meridian  the  njfl€H*l«rd 
image  wiU  remain  uiudtered.  If  however  there  ia  a  greater  curvature  in  thta  meridtaiir 
B3  is  the  vme  in  astigmatism  with  the  rule,  the  reflected  image  l>ecomes  smaller,  uatid 
h  come  closer  together,  and  so  do  a,  and  b^^  whence  it  foUow^  that  nowäi  aUdea  over  on 
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[Fiel« 303.^ K^JtJiToacciPic  Iuaoes  is  a  case  of  Eboular  Ixvebse  AsnoMATtAH« 
Afttr  Java  I  (from  Norri«  and  Oliver), 

C  Tvf\»x,  ffom  €flQt«r  of  comea*  The  reflex  is  an  ellipw  with  the  verliiaal  dimneter  the  loiijSEr. 
Bt  A  ff^  ^fA  reflexpH  frurn  outtyini^  purtiofis  of  Ihe  corne»  when?  the  «AtixniJittsin  iii  m,,ore  markod  aJid 
is  alf«  t*li£hcly  irreicalar — D,] 


[Fio.  394. — KuiATfwrrtPir  T»f.«nei!  in  *  Casf.  of  IiiBEOrLAfl  Aaftd^ltAtlSM» 
After  Javal  {ffotn  Noma  and  Olivar). —  U,\ 
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b  and  partly  overlaps  it  (Fig.  391).  By  enlarging  the  object,  i.  e.,  by  separating  the 
plates  a  and  ß  from  each  other,  we  can  now  enlarge  the  double  reflected  image  to 
such  an  extent  that  a^  and  b  again  come  just  in  contact.  If  then  we  again  read  off 
on  the  arc  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  we  shall  ascertain  how  much  the  latter  has 
increased  in  comparison  with  the  horizontal  meridian,  i.  e.,  we  shall  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  astigmatism.  But  we  can  also  deduce  this  directly  from  the  amount  of  over-lap- 
ping of  Ol  and  b.  For  this  purpose  plate  a  does  not  constitute  a  rectangle  but  a  stair 
figure  with  six  steps  so  measured  o^  that  an  over-lapping  of  one  step  corresponds  to 
an  increase  of  refractive  power  of  one  dioptry.  Thus  in  the  case  repreeented  in  Figs. 
390  and  391  the  vertical  meridian  would  be  3  D  more  refractive  than  the  horizontal. 

The  determination  of  the  corneal  astigmatism  with  the  ophthalmometer  facili- 
tates very  greatly  the  determination  of  the  total  astigmatism  present,  but  does  not 
alone  suffice  for  this  purpose;  in  every  case  the  examination  of  the  e3re  with  glasses 
must  also  be  made.  For  in  the  first  place  the  opthalmometer  gives  only  the  difference 
in  refraction  between  the  two  principal  meridians,  but  not  their  absolute  refraction; 
it  does  not  tell  us  whether  either  one  of  these  meridians  is  hypermetropic  or  myopic 
or  to  what  extent  they  are  so.  In  the  second  place  the  astigmatism  that  is  determined 
with  the  optlialmometer  does  not  agree  precisely  with  that  which  is  found  with  tests 
by  glasses,  for  the  ophthalmometer  shows  only  the  astigmatism  of  the  cornea,  but 
the  glasses  give  the  astigmatism  of  the  whole  eye  (fimctional  As).  Yet  the  difference 
between  one  kind  of  astigmatism  and  the  other  is  almost  always  in  the  same  sense, 
'  there  being  added  to  the  corneal  astigmatism  an  astigmatism  of  0.5—1  D  against  the  rule, 
the  seat  of  which  is  probably  in  the  lens.  Hence  the  fimctional  astigmatism  appears 
to  be  0.5 — 1  D  less  than  the  corneal  astigmatism  in  case  the  latter  is  with  the  rule, 
and  as  much  greater  than  the  corneal  astigmatism  when  the  latter  is  against  the  rule. 

A  very  useful  instrument  for  determining  whether  there  is  actually  any  great 
amount  of  astigmatism  present  is  Placido^s  keratoscope  [see  Fig.  392].  This  consists 
of  a  disk  of  cardboard,  one  surface  of  which  bears  a  number  of  black  concentric  rings 
upon  a  white  ground.  An  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  and  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  rings,  allows  the  observer  to  look  through  the  disk.  The  disk  is  held  so 
that  the  side  with  the  rings  upon  it  is  turned  toward  the  eye  that  is  being  examined, 
and  so  that  the  plane  of  the  disk  is  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cornea.  If  now  we  look 
through  the  (»ntral  aperture  at  the  eye,  we  see  the  rings  mirrored  upon  its  cornea. 
If  the  cornea  has  the  normal  curvature,  these  rings  appear  perfectly  circular;  if  not, 
the  rings  are  transformed  into  ellipses,  or  show  irregular  bulgings,  according  as  regular 
or  irregular  astigmatism  is  present.     [See  Figs.  393,  394.] 

In  irregular  corneal  astigmatism  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  secvue  distinct 
vision  by  placing  a  glass  of  watch-glass  shape  upon  the  cornea;  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  glass  is  ground  to  correspond  to  the  radius  of  the  [normal]  cornea,  while  the 
posterior  surface  rests  upon  the  cornea.  These  contact  (jlasses  (A.  Fick,  Sulzer),  how- 
ever, have  not  proved  serviceable  in  practice,  since  the  cornea  does  not  bear  the  per- 
manent contact  of  t  he  glass.  [Similar  to  the  contact  glasses  is  the  hydrodiascope  of 
Lohnstcin  which  h:is  l)een  used  with  success  in  keratoconus.  This  consists  of  a  shaUow 
box  which  has  a  lens  let  into  its  front.  The  appliance  is  fastened  over  the  eye  so  as  to 
make  a  water-tight  conipartnient,  which  is  then  filled  with  salt  solution  or  some 
similar  liquid  (Siegrist). — D.] 
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[APPENDIX. 

149  A.    Determination  of   Refraction  witli  Glasses.— In    deter- 
mining the  refraction  with  the  trial  ease,  it  is  important  to  proceed 
according  to  some  systematic  plan.    A  good  way  is  as  follows:    We  put 
on  some  correction  obtained  either  empirically  or  by  one  of  the  objective 
methods  (skiascopy  or  the  ophthalmometer).     Suppose  this  correction 
to  consist  of  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder  at  a  certain  axis,  say  +  2.50  sph. 
C  +  1-25  cyl.  W.    To  this  we  add  in  turn- 
making  -f  3.00  sph.  C    -  1.25  cyl.  90^ 
"       -r  2.50  sph.  C  4    175  cyl.  90<» 
"       -f  3.00  sph.  C  -  0.75  cyl.  90<» 
-f   2.50  sph.  C  -1-  0.75  cyl.  90° 
-:-   2.00  sph.  C  -t    1.75  cyl.  90° 
r  2.00  sph.  O  +  1-25  cyl.  90° 

If  any  of  these  additions  improves  the  sight  we  make  the  corre- 
sponding substitution  and  start  with  this  as  a  new  basis.  Thus,  if  the 
addition  of  —  0.50  cyl.  180®  was  an  improvement  (and  the  other  addi- 
tions were  not),  we  substitute  +  2.00  sph.  3  +  1-75  cyl.  90®  for  our  first 
trial  combination,  and  then  to  this  new  combination  make  systematic 
additions  as  before.  Pretty  soon  we  come  to  a  combination  which  is 
not  improved  by  any  addition  (even  of  a  0.25  D  sph.  or  cyl.).  Then  we 
try  shifting  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  a  little  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
this  does  not  help,  then  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  combination  last 
found  is  the  best  that  can  be  had.  We  confirm  by  skiascopy  (page  31). 

If  with  our  first  combination  we  get  comparatively  poor  sight  (less 
than  iS)  we  would  make  additions  of  0.75  or  1.00  D  exchanging  this  for 
a  O.oO  D,  when  the  vision  had  been  improved  to  JJ  or  better.  When 
the  vision  is  about  f^  we  can  make  additions  of  0.25  D  or  even  0.12  D. 

If  no  addition  brings  the  \'ision  above  i%  or  |?,  we  re-examine  the 
eye  carefully  for  pathological  changes  (faint  opacities  of  the  cornea  or 
lens,  disease  of  the  fundus)  and  if  these  are  absent,  examine  the  patient 
for  a  central  scotoma,  especially  a  color  scotoma. 

149  B.  Cycloples^ics  and  the  Correction  of  Refractive  Errors. 
— In  this  country  a  cycloplegic  is  very  frequently  used  in  determining 
the  refraction  whether  the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia,  myopia,  or 
astigmatism.  Homatropine  (in  2-  to  3-per-cent  solution)  is  the  agent 
mainly  in  use,  although  some  prefer  scopolamine  (in  yVper-cent  solu- 
tion). Homatropine  instilled  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  suflBces  in  almost  all  cases  to  produce  in  the  course  of 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  a  complete  relaxation  of  the  accom- 
modation. The  effect  begins  to  abate  pretty  soon,  and  disappears  com- 
pletely in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  cycloplegic  varies,  although 
oculists  here  may  be  said  to  employ  one  in  from  40  to  90  per  cent  of 
their  refraction  cases.     The  translator\s  own  practice  is  to  use  homa- 
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tropine  whenever  practicable,  especially  insisting  upon 
in  children  and  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  spasm  oi 
(difference  between  subjective  and  objective  tests)  or 
evidences  of  convergence-excess  (see  page  683).  Conti 
ments  generally  expressed,  he  has  found  it  advantag 
the  accommodation  in  patients  between  forty  and  fifty, 
of  times  been  his  experience  to  find  patients  of  this  i 
refraction  could  not  have  been  determined  accurately 
plegic.  He  has  found  the  latter  particularly  servicer 
when  presbyopia  is  beginning  (at  about  forty) — whei 
patient,  in  struggling  to  use  his  failing  accommodat 
exerts  the  latter  for  distance  and  conceals  some  part  of 

Of  course,  in  using  homatropine  for  these  elderly 
exclude  any  suspicion  of  glaucoma,  and  be  particularly 
using  a  cycloplegic  when  the  pupil  in  a  non-myopic  ] 
urally  dilated. 

The  gain^  in  certainty  both  for  the  physician  and 
we  get  by  using  a  cycloplegic  is  so  great  in  compariso: 
erate  inconvenience^  produced,  that  it  seems  proper  t< 
ployment  of  this  aid  in  all  cases  except  in  the  very  < 
who  are  likely  to  develop  glaucoma. 

Occasionally  homatropine  fails  to  produce  comp 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  failure  to  obtain  satisfa 
ent  results  by  subjective  testing,  from  a  continued  disc 
the  results  of  the  objective  and  subjective  tests  (part 
the  test  with  the  trial  case  and  the  shadow  test)  and 
tence  of  an  appreciable  relative  range  of  accomodal 
This  failure  of  homatropine  to  produce  complete  paral; 
apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation.  H< 
cases  of  converjicent  strabismus,  atropirie  should  be  use< 
sistently,  according  to  the  principles  so  well  laid  down 
(see  pages  667  and  796).  Even  with  this  we  may  be  i 
complete  relaxation. 

The  (flass  prescribed  after  the  refraction  has  been  cl 
a  cycloplegic   will   depend  upon  various  factors.      Eac 
judged  by  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  effect  we 
In  general  we  may  say: 

1.   We    correct    the    total    amount    of   astifjtyiatism 
cycloplegic.     The  only  exception  is  when  the  ajstigniat 
(5   I),  or  over),  in  which  case  a  partial  correction  is 
annoying  to  the  patient  than  is  a  complete  correction 
slightly  better  vision.     With  properly  adjusted  glasses, 
usually  be  found  that  even  very  strong  cylinders  will  In 

'  A  |?ain.  Iw  it  iioto<l.  that  obtains  for  the  objective  as  well  as  the  >»ibjt 
»Ina  myope  of  .3  I)  or  more  the  inconvenience,  except  for  the  <lazzlinn  pr< 

is  practically  nil,  an  such  a  one,  having  a  far  point  at  thirteen  inches  or  le>!-, 

accommiMiation  i»  paralyxe<i. 
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fort  and  advantage.  Slight  degrees  of  astigmatism  (0.25-0.50  D)  may 
be  left  uncorrected  if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  giving  trouble.  They 
should  be  corrected  (a)  whenever  a  glass  has  to  be  used  anyhow  (as 
in  presbyopia) ;  (b)  in  most  cases  also  when  the  patient  has  to  use  his 
eyes  excessively  for  near  work;  (c)  ,when  there  are  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  eye  strain,  such  as  headache,  asthenopia,  and  obstinate  blepha- 
ritis or  conjunctival  irritation. 

2.  We  correct  the  total  amount  of  myopia  found  imder  a  cyclo- 
plegic.  The  main  exception  will  be  when  the  myopia  is  excessive  and 
the  patient  has  not  worn  very  strong  glasses  hitherto,  as  in  this  case 
the  sudden  change  may  cause  discomfort.  Moreover,  if  the  patient  is 
under  the  presbyopic  age,  we  try,  as  far  as  can  be,  to  make  him  use 
the  same  glass  for  distance  and  near  (see  page  759,  footnote).  ' 

3.  We  under-correct  the  total  hypermetropia  by  an  amount  which 
depends  upon — 

(o)  The  age  of  the  patient.  The  younger  he  is  the  more  we  leave 
for  his  accommodation  to  do. 

(6)  The  amount  of  manifest  hypermetropia.  The  less  this  is  in 
proportion  to  the  total  hypermetropia,  the  more  we  usually  have  to 
under-correct  the  latter  in  our  prescription.  In  general,  we  give  a  glass 
somewhere  between  the  manifest  and  the  total  hypermetropia  and  as 
near  the  latter  as  we  can. 

(c)  The  patient's  requirements.  If  he  uses  his  eyes  excessively  for 
near  work,  we  correct  more  of  the  hypermetropia  than  if  he  is  leading 
an  out-of-door  life. 

(d)  The  symptoms.  In  the  presence  of  marked  asthenopia,  head- 
ache apparently  due  to  eye  strain,  neurasthenia,  and  general  muscular 
weakness  (particularly  the  accommodative  weakness  after  exhausting 
diseases),  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to  excessive  con- 
vergence, we  correct  more  and  more  or  even  the  whole  of  the  hyperme- 
tropia. When  there  is  an  actual  tendency  to  convergent  squint  or  when 
there  is  a  spasm  of  accommodation,  we  correct  the  whole  of  the  hyperme- 
tropia and  insist  upon  the  continuous  use  of  the  glasses  combined  if 
need  be  with  the  use  of  atropine  (see  pages  667,  774,  and  796).  On 
the  other  hand,  if  well-marked  exophoria  is  present,  we  may  have  to 
under-correct  the  hypermetropia  somewhat,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
commodation and  with  it  the  convergence  (cf.  page  660).  Generally, 
however,  the  more  completely  a  hypermetropia  is  corrected,  the  better. 
Many  hyperopes,  indeed,  do  not  secure  relief  from  their  symptoms  until 
a  full  correction  is  appHed.  As  a  rule,  children  accept  a  full  correction 
very  readily,  and  adults  generally  can  be  got  to  do  so  too,  if  they  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  some  temporary  blurring  of  sight.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  by  insisting  on  the  patient's  wearing  what  at  first  seems,  to 
be  an  over-correction  that  we  elicit  the  full  amount  of  his  hypermetro- 
pia, which  has  hitherto  remained  obstinately  latent  even  under  atropine 
(Dixon). 
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As  a  general  thing,  unless  he  is  presbyopic  or  his  accommodation 
is  otherwise  subnormal,  a  hyperope,  if  he  wears  a  glass  at  all,  should 
wear  the  same  one  for  distance  and  near. — D.] 

150.  Anisometropia." — By  anisometropia  is  meant  a  difTerence  in 
the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  One  eye  may  be  emmetropic  and  the  other 
myopic,  hypermetropic,  or  astigmatic,  or  both  eyes  may  be  ametropia 
but  in  a  different  way.     In  this  regard  all  possible  combinations  occur. 

Anisometropia  not  infrequently  is  congenital,  and  then,  at  least  in 
the  higher  degrees  of  it,  often  manifests  itself  even  upon  external  in- 
spection by  an  asymmetrical  formation  of  the  face  and  of  the  skull. 
Acquired  anisometropia  most  frequently  originates  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  change  taking  place  in  the  refraction  during  life — that 
is,  the  decrease  in  the  hypermetropia  or  the  development  of  a  myopia — 
does  not  advance  at  the  same  pace  in  both  eyes.  Very  high  degrees  of 
anisometropia  develop  when  one  eye  is  normal,  but  the  other,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cataract  operation,  has  l)ecome  very  hypermetropic. 

A  correction  of  anisometropia  without  the  aid  of  glasses  would  l)e 
conceivable  only  as  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  accommodation  differ- 
ing in  the  two  eyes;  but  this  the  eyes  are  incapable  of  doing,  at  least 
to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Accordingly,  the  anisometrope  never  sees 
distinctly  with  both  eyes  at  once.  This,  however,  gives  him  so  little 
inconvenience  that  many  persons  do  not  l^ecome  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  seeing  equally  well  with  l)oth  eyes  until  the  tests  of  vision 
which  the  physician  institutes  are  made.  Moreover,  if  the  difference  in 
the  refraction  is  not  too  great,  binocular  vision  is  not  disturbed  by  it. 
Both  images,  even  though  they  are  of  unequal  distinctness,  are  super- 
imposed and  made  to  coalesce.  In  the  high  degrees  of  anisometropia, 
however,  strabismus  very  frequently  sets  in.  This  may  be  either  diver- 
gent or  convergent,  and  under  these  circumstances  is  very  frequently 
alternating,  particularly  when  one  eye  is  hypermetropic,  the  other 
myojMc  (see  i)ago  669). 

The  obvious  course  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  to  correct  the  ani- 
sometropia by  ordering  different  glasses  for  the  two  eyes.  And  in  slight 
degrees  of  anisometropia  the  unequal  glasses  are  well  lx)rne.  l^ut  if 
the  difference  between  the  two  glasses  is  somewhat  great  (more  than 
1.0 — 1.5  I)),  the  patients  complain  of  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the 
eyes,  of  vertigo,  headache,  etc.,  and  when  they  try  to  use  their  glas.^s 
\  can   not  get   accustomed  to  them.*"     We  are  then  obliged    to    refrain 

Ij  from  correcting  the  anisometropia  fully,  and  give  glasses  the  difference 

between  which  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  anisometropia  or  actually 
give  the  same  glass  for  the  two  eyes.    Sometimes,  again,  the  best  plan  is  to 

•  F'nun  ä,  privativ«',  i<roK,  ciiuul.  and  fiirpov,  m«>asnrc,  iiiul  wC«.  siulit. 

"•fin  many  ras«'"  tho  oh-tarl«»  that  oppose.**  our  attempts  at  corrrction  of  hoth  pyes  is  a  muscular 
error.  Tlu»  pnKluces  tiiplopia.  which,  as  lonR  as  th«*  inmK<'  <»f  «>'»'  ♦•vf  i>  indistinct,  is  not  ohtni-ive 
and  hcnc«  can  be  neglect  wf,  but  which  becomes  annoy  ins  a-*  s<M>n  as  both  imaees  are  made  dear  by 
the  u»e  of  correcting  kIrsm-s.  Ina  few  ca'«es  the  trouble  hes  in  tlie  \me<]i]al  prismatic  effect  of  the 
unequally  Htrong  glas^^s.  This  causes  diplopia  when  the  patient  l<H)ks  tlirough  the  periphery  of  the 
glasse». — D.J 
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correct  only  one  eye  and  place  a  plane  glass  before  the  other.  In  doing 
this  we  always  have  regard  to  the  better  eye — namely,  the  one  which 
appears  more  efficient  for  the  purpose  in  view  (distant  or  near  vision). 
[In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  will  readily  tolerate  and 
find  satisfaction  in  glasses  fully  correcting  each  eye,  even  when  the 
difference  in  refraction  is  very  great.  There  may  t)e  a  period  of  temporary 
discomfort  but  even  this  is  absent  in  many  cases,  and  the  final  outcome 
i.s  more  satisfactory  than  when  an  incomplete  correction  is  used. — D.] 


CHAPTER  VI. 
ANOMALIES  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

151.  Paralysis  of  Accommodation.^ — Paralysis  of  accommodation 
is  diagnosticated  from  the  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation 
(A),  To  make  this  diagnosis  it  is  tiecessary  that  we  determine  the  far 
point  and  near  point,  and  from  them  calculate  the  range.  The  range 
found  is  compared  with  that  w^hich  the  patient  ought  from  his  age  to 
have  in  accordance  with  the  values  set  forth  by  Donders  (Fig.  371), 
and  from  this  comparison  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  whether  the  range 
falls  below  the  normal,  and,  if  so,  how^  far. 

The  disturbance  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  causes  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eyes.  If  an  emme- 
trope  is  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  reading  and 
writing  become  perfectly  impossible,  or  at  least,  in  case  of  incomplete 
paralysis  (paresis)  of  accommodation,  very  difficult  and  possible  for 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  Distant  vision,  for  w^hich  the  emme- 
trope  does  not  require  to  use  the  accommodation,  is  not  affected.  In 
the  hypermetrope  paralysis  of  accommodation  makes  itself  still  more 
noticeable,  since  w^ithout  accommodation  he  sees  poorly  even  at  the  dis- 
tance. The  reverse  is  true  of  the  myope,  to  w^hom  the  abolition  of 
accommodation  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience;  indeed,  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  myopia  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  often  discovered 
only  accidentally  at  the  time  when  a  careful  examination  is  being  made. 
And  in  old  persons  in  whom  accommodation  for  near  has  become  impos- 
sible owing  to  sclerosis  of  the  lens,  paralysis  of  accommodation  would 
also  necessarily  remain  undetected — in  fact,  we  could  never  succeed  in 
demonstrating:  it. 

Paralysis  of  the  accommodation  arises  from  a  paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  or  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  which  supplies  this  muscle.  It  may 
be  simply  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  complete  oculo-motor  paralysis,  in 
which  cases  its  etiology  agrees  with  that  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  in  gen- 
eral (see  pa^o  643).  But  in  many  cases  the  paralysis  of  accommoda- 
tion exists  alone,  or  is  at  most  associated  with  a  coincident  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  ])upilhT.  These  two  intrinsic  nmscles,  which  under  physi- 
ological conditions  act  in  conjunction,  are  also  commonly  paralyzed  to- 
gether, so  that  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  combined  with  mydri- 
asis paralytica  (ophthalmoplegia  interna).  The  causes  of  paralysis  of 
accommodation  (with  or  without  paralysis  of  the  pupil)  with  wiiich  we 
are  acquainted  are  as  follows: 

UAlso  called  vycloplegin,  from  »tu»tAov  circle,   and  irkj^yri,  stroke.     Hence  ciicloplegic,  an   airent — 
e.  g.,  atropine — paralyzing  the  accommodation. — D.] 
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1.  Ih'phthcria. — Paralysis  of  accommodation  belongs  among  the 
post-diphtherial  paralyses — i.  e.,  those  which  usually  develop  in  the  stage 
of  convalescence.  The  most  common  of  these,  besides  the  paralysis 
of  accommodation,  is  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  nasal  character  of  the  speech  and  also  by  frequent  attacks 
of  choking  during  eating  and  drinking.  Paralyses  of  the  sphincter 
pupill»  or  of  the  other  eye  muscles,  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
or  of  the  trunk  itself,  occur  less  often.  Diphtherial  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation  affects  both  eyes,  and  is  usually  not  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae.  It  generally  passes  away  of  itself 
in  one  or  two  months  as  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  and  hence  affords 
a  good  prognosis.  Cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation  consequent 
upon  influenza^  which  were  analogous  in  their  behavior  to  post-diphtherial 
paralyses,  occurred  pretty  frequently  during  the  last  epidemic. 

2.  Poisoning. — The  most  complete  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
combined  with  paralysis  of  the  pupil,  is  produced  by  atropine  and  the 
other  mydriatics.  These  act  not  only  when  administered  internally, 
but  also  locally  when  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  cases 
in  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  together  with  symptoms  of 
general  poisoning,  have  been  observed  after  eating  spoiled  meat,  sau- 
sages, fish,  etc.,  likewise  depend  upon  poisoning,  which  in  this  case  is 
poisoning  by  toxins. 

3.  Syphilis  and  diabetes. 

4.  Severe  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system  (especially  progres- 
sive paralysis  and  tabes). 

5.  Contusions  of  the  eyeball. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  must  first  of  all 
be  regulated  according  to  the  lesion  w^hich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
must  seek  to  effect  the  cure  of  this  latter  by  appropriate  means.  In 
post-diphtherial  paralysis  we  institute  corroborative  measures,  giving 
hearty  nourishment,  wine,  iron,  quinine,  etc.  For  local  treatment,  the 
miotics,  pilocarpine  and  eserine,  are  employed.  These,  besides  contract- 
ing the  pupil,  also  produce  a  spasm  of  the  accommodation  by  contract- 
ing the  ciliary  muscle.  This,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration,  any  more 
than  the  miosis  is;  after  some  hours  the  muscle  relaxes  again  and  the 
paralysis  returns.  Nevertheless,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  produced 
by  the  miotic  appears  sometimes  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
paralysis  itself,  perhaps  acting  in  the  same  way  as  faradization  does 
when  it  produces  a  good  effect  in  paralyses.  In  addition,  the  constant 
current  is  employed.  As  long  as  the  paralysis  is  still  recent  the  eyes 
should  not  be  strained  in  any  way,  but  in  older  paralyses  work  may  be 
facilitated  by  means  of  the  appropriate  convex  glasses. 

In  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  whether  produced  by  disease  or  artificially 
by  a  mydriatic,  the  stAtement  is  frequently  made  that  objects  appear  smaller  than 
usual  {micropsia)}    This  phenomenon  is  explained  in  the  following  way:     We  esti- 


«[From  M^Kpofi  small,  and  0^4«,  appearance. — D.] 
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mate  the  size  of  an  object  from  the  size  of  it«  image  upon  the  retina  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distance  at  which  we  judge  the  object  to  lie  situated.  An  object  of  certain 
size  seen  at  a  certain  distance  gives  us  a  retinal  image  of  certain  size.  If  the  object 
is  approximated  to  one  lialf  the  distance,  its  retinal  image  becomes  twice  as  great. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  the  retinal  image  remained  of  the  same  size  when  the 
object  was  approximated,  we  would  infer  that  the  object  itself  had  been  reduced  to 
one  half  its  former  size.  It  is  this  mistake  that  we  fall  into  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation.  Since  in  this  condition  the  act  of  accommodation  for  any  given 
distance  of  the  object  costs  us  a  greater  effort  than  under  other  circumstances,  we 
estimate  the  accommodation  at  too  high  a  figure,  and  hence  believe  the  object  to  be 
nearer  than  it  really  is;  but  as  the  retinal  image  is  no  larger,  we  think  that  the  object 
itself  has  diminished  in  size.  The  same  phenomenon  manifests  itself  when  an  emme- 
trope  looks  through  concave  glasses  [held  close  to  the  eyes];  these  make  objects  look 
smaller  to  him;  for,  to  overcome  the  concave  glxisses,  he  must  strain  his  accommoda- 
tion. Now,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  this  strain,  he  yet  infers  from  it  that 
objects  are  nearer  than  they  are,  and  thus  the  latter,  since  their  retinal  images  are  not 
any  larger,  seem  smaller  to  him.  The  converse  phenomenon,  by  virtue  of  which  ob- 
jects appear  larger  than  normal — macropsia ' — is  observed  in  spasm  of  the  accommo- 
dation. This,  too,  originates  in  a  delusion  as  to  distances,  resulting  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  accommodation.     [For  retinal  micropsia  and  macropsia,  see  page  44. — D.] 

To  show^  how  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  diagnosticated,  I  will  adduce  here 
the  following  case:  In  May,  1887,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  by  his 
mother  because  for  some  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  the  same 
time  the  unusual  width  of  liis  pupils  had  attracted  his  mother's  attention.  I  found 
before  me  a  delicate,  pale  lad,  whose  pupils  at  the  time  he  was  brought  to  me  showed 
once  more  their  normal  size  and  mobility.  The  boy  could  read  with  his  naked  eye 
all  the  lines  on  Snellen's  test  card  hung  up  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  hence  he  had 
normal  vision.  From  this  fact  alone  it  was  possible  to  draw  the  inference  that  it  could 
not  be  a  case  of  opacities  of  the  media,  disease  of  the  chorioid  or  retina,  or  the  like, 
as  by  these  the  visual  acuity  w^ould  necessarily  be  diminished  for  all  distances.  It 
could  only  be  an  anomaly  of  refraction  or  accommodation  tliat  was  in  question.  He 
was  not  near-sighted,  since  othen^'ise  he  would  have  Ix^en  unable  to  read  the  smallest 
letters  of  Snellen's  test  card  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  but  he  might  perhaps  liave  been 
hypermetropic.  Accordingly,  I  put  a  very  weak  convex  glass  before  his  eye;  as  with 
these  his  distant  vision  at  once  became  indistinct,  hypermetropia  too  was  excluded. 
Hence  there  was  emnietropia,  and  his  incapacity  to  read  coidd  depend  only  uf>on  a 
disturbance  of  accommo<lation.  This  was  at  once  confinne<l  by  the  fact  that  the  boy 
with  4-  3  I)  read  the  fmest  print  fluently.  The  print  then  could  be  brought  to  within 
13  cm.  of  the  eye;  his  near  point,  therefore,  lay  at  this  distance.  Expressed  in  diop- 
trics, P=  8  I)  (KK)  :  13  =  8)  and  A  =  P —  /^  =  8  I),  since  the  boy  was  emmetropic,  and 
hence  /^=  ac  =  0  1).  But  the  range  of  acconmiodation  of  8  I)  had  l)een  detenninc^d 
with  the  aid  of  the  4-  3  I)  glas.s  which  had  l>een  j)laccd  Ixjfore  the  eye,  and  which,  there- 
fore had  to  l)e  subtracted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  range.  This  accordingly  was 
only  5  D.  At  the  age  of  t^'ii  the  range  should  have  l)een  14  I);  the  boy's  range  there- 
fore, was  alx)Ut  9  I)  too  small.    There  was  paresis  of  accommodation. 

To  my  ( [liest ion  as  to  an  antecedent  diphtheria,  the  mother  professed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  such  occurrence.  It  was  only  after  further  questioning  tliat 
she  rememlxTed  that  the  hoy  had  had,  the  Christmas  Ixjfore,  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  which,  however,  had  not  l)een  at  all  severe,  and  which  the  physician  had  said 
was  not  diphtheria.  After  this  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  throat  tlie  boy  had  been 
feeble  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  so  tliat  since  that  date  he  had  not  lieen  able  to  go 
to  school;  the  glands  in  the  neck  had  Income  greatly  swollen,  so  as  to  be  "visible  ex- 
ternally. I^ter  still  the  boy  had  become  hoarse;  ho  had  got  a  nasal  voice,  and  could 
not  pronoimce  certain  letters,  and  syllables  (paralysis  of  the  soft  palate).  This  symp- 
tom, like  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  had  already  disappeared  when  I  first  saw  the  boy. 


'[I'rom  /uLOJcpoc,  long,  and  o^a,  appearance. — 1).] 
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The  boy  was  given  generous  nourishment  and  a  tonic  (ten  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  the  tinctura  ferri  pomata,  twice  a  day  in  a 
glass  of  wine);  in  addition,  every  second  day  a  warm  bath,  and  finally  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  drop  of  1-per-cent  solution  of  pilocarpine  in  each  eye.  The  effect 
of  pilocarpine  during  the  first  few  days  continued  only  eight  to t ten  hours  after  the 
instillation,  but  afterward  became  more  and  more  lasting  all  the  time.  After  ten  days, 
at  which  time  the  boy  had  had  for  two  days  no  pilocarpine  in  his  eyes,  he  could  r€»d 
the  finest  print  with  his  naked  eye  up  to  13  cm — i.  e.,  he  had  a  range  of  8  D.  -  The 
acconunodation,  therefore,  was  not  yet  normal,  but  he  could  already  do  his  work 
without  trouble,  and  later  still  doubtless  regained  his  full  power  of  accommodation. 
This  case  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  that  diphtheria  need  not  nm  a  severe  course  in 
order  to  liave  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  follow  it — a  fact  which  also  holds  good 
for  the  other  post-diphtherial  paralyses.  In  this  instance  the  diphtheria  could  not  be 
recognized  as  such  while  it  was  still  recent;  but  that  it  was  a  case  of  true  diphtheria 
was  apparent  from  the  long-continued  impairment  of  the  health,  the  marked  swelling 
of  the  glands,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  accommo- 
dation. 

After  severe  diseases  there  is  a  weakness  of  the  accommodation  which  often  lasts 
for  quite  a  long  time,  but  which  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  paresis  than  is  the  mus- 
cular weakness  of  convalescents  in  general.  The  range  of  accommodation  in  these  cases 
is  normal,  but  its  lasting  power  is  defective,  so  that  exhaustion  and  asthenopic  troubles 
speedily  set  in.  This  weakness  of  accommodation  disappears  of  itself  in  proportion 
as  the  strength  of  the  patient  comes  back. 

A  reduction  of  the  accommodation  is  furthermore  found  in  the  prodromal  stage 
of   glaucoma. 

It  is  evident  that  the  accommodation  is  completely  abolished  when  the  lens  is 
luxated,  or  is  removed  altogether  from  the  eye,  but  such  cases  are  not  properly  de- 
noted as  paralysis  of  the  accommodation. 


Spasm  of  the  Accommodation. — ^The  instillation  of  atropine,  besides  causing 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  usually  results  also  in  a  slight  change  of  the  refraction, 
which  in  fact  becomes  somewhat  lessened.  If,  for  example,  there  was  emmetropia 
before,  the  eye  after  atropinization  is  slightly  hypermetropic.  The  slight  reduction 
of  the  refraction  produced  by  atropine  corresponds  to  the  tonic  contraction  (tone) 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  is  constantly  present,  and  which  disappears  only  when  the 
muscle  is  paralyzed.  The  amount  of  refraction  corresponding  to  thLs  tone  of  the  muscle 
is  not  as  a  rule  more  than  0.25  D.  But  if  upon  the  use  of  atropine  the  refraction  is 
diminished  to  a  greater  extent — i.  e.,  by  1  D  or  more — the  condition  then  can  not  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  spasm  of  the  latter.  This  spasm  develops  in  consequence  of  continual  near  work, 
as  the  accommodation,  when  it  is  strained  all  the  time,  at  length  gets  to  be  in  such  a 
stat€  that  it  can  no  longer  be  relaxed.  It  is  found  only  in  young  persons,^  and  most 
fre<iuently  in  myopic  eyes,  which  then  appear  more  myopic  than  they  really  are.  But 
spasm  of  the  accommodation  also  occurs  not  infrequently  in  emmetropic  and  hyper- 
metropic eyes  making  the  former  appear  myopic,  the  latter  appear  less  hypermetropic 
than  they  are,  or  even  emmetropic  or  myopic.  Spasm  of  the  accommodation  disap- 
pears spontaneously  when,  as  age  advances,  the  range  of  accommodation  diminishes. 
But  before  this  occurs  it  may  have  given  rise  to  true  myopia.  Spasm  of  accommoda- 
tion is  revealed  by  our  finding  the  myopia  higher  when  we  make  the  subjective  test 
(with  glasses)  than  when  we  determine  it  objectively  with  the  ophthalmoscope  [or 
shadow  test].  For  during  the  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  it  is  usual  for  the 
accommodation  to  be  entirely  relaxed,  so  that  the  eye  shows  its  true  refraction.  The 
confirmatory  test  is  made  by  instilling  atropine  which  paralyzes  the  accommodation 

«[Some  of  the  most  marked  and  obstinate  cafte«  of  apaym  of  accommodation  I  have  t»een  )iave 
been  in  person»  of  forty-five  and  even  forty-eight  years  of  age. — D.] 
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and  thus  abolishes  the  spasm  so  that  now  on  making  the  test«  with  glasses  the  true 
refraction  is  found.  The  frequency  of  accommodative  spasm  as  well  as  its  significance 
for  the  development  of  myopia  was  formerly  much  over-rated. 

Spasm  of  accommodation  is  combated  by  the  instillation  of  atropine,*  which 
must  be  kept  up  for  quite  a  long  time  (four  weeks  and  more).  Unfortunately,  in  most 
cases  when  the  atropine  has  been  discontinued,  the  spasm  returns  aft«r  a  shorter  or 
longer    interval. 

High  degrees  of  spasm  of  accommodation,  sometimes  combined  with  spasm  of 
convergence  (see  page  695),  are  foimd  in  hysterical  subjects. 

An  artificial  spasm  of  accommodation  of  high  degree  combined  with  contraction 
of  the  pupil  develops  after  the  instillation  of  a  miotic. 

*  [And  by  precise  correction  of  the  refraction,  determined  under  complete  atropinixation. — D.J 
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CHAPTER  I. 
EYE  OPERATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

152.  The  antiseptic  method^  which  represents  the  greatest  progress 
made  in  surgery  during  recent  times,  has  also  produced  an  essential 
improvement  and  greater  certainty  as  to  results  in  the  special  domain 
of  operations  upon  the  eye.  It  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  every  oper- 
ator upon  the  eye  to  proceed  in  a  perfectly  aseptic  and  antiseptic  man- 
ner. In  operations  upon  the  eye  we  have  less  to  do  with  antisepsis 
than  with  asepsis;  we  do  not  have  to  disinfect  a  contaminated  wound, 
but  to  make  a  wound  that  is  clean  and  keep  it  from  contamination. 

Contamination  of  the  wound  may  either  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  operator  and  his  instruments  or  it  may  take  its  origin  from  the  eye 
itself  or  its  vicinity.  To  avoid  the  former,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
must  be  well  cleansed  and  then  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (1:2,000)  or  mercury  oxycyanate  (1:1,000).  As  the  operator 
has  to  talk  to  the  patient,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  wear  a  wire  frame 
covered  with  sterilized  gauze  in  front  of  his  mouth,  to  avoid  infection 
by  drops  falling  from  the  mouth.  The  delicate  instruments  which  are 
used  for  operating  upon  the  eyeball  itself  are  disinfected  by  boiling  in 
a  1-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  which  they  do  not  rust. 
To  prevent  infection  of  the  wound  by  the  adjacent  parts  (lids  and  con- 
junctival sac),  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  skin  of  the  lids 
and  the  edges  of  the  lids,  should  first  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap, 
and  then  bathed  with  sublimate  or  oxycyanate  solution  (half-strength) 
before  the  operation.  For  washing  out  the  conjunctival  sac  we  use  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  mercury  salts,  or  a  physiological  salt  solution 
(containing  0.6  per  cent  of  common  salt)  which  has  been  sterilized  by 
boiling.  The  conjunctival  sac,  however,  affords  special  danger  of  infection 
only  when  decomposed  secretion  is  present  in  it  as  a  result  of  a  lesion 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  lachrymal  sac.  Hence,  before  every  operation  we 
ought  to  examine  carefully  the  conjunctiva,  and  more  especially  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  before  proceeding  to  perform  the  operation  we 
ought  to  try  first  to  relieve  by  appropriate  treatment  any  lesion  of  these 
structures  that  may  be  present.  So  far  as  concerns  the  special  case  of 
chronic  dacryocystitis,  its  complete  cure,  unfortunately,  requires  a  very 
long  time.  Hence,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  purpose  more  quickly,  I 
generally  extirpate  the  lachrymal  sac  one-or  two  weeks  before  the  opera- 
tion.   If,  however,  there  is  no  abnormal  secretion  in  the  lachrymal  sac, 
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I  content  myself  with  splitting  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac  directly  before 
the  operation,  and  after  suitable  cleansing,  fill  it  with  iodoform  powder.* 
After  the  operation  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied.  If  the  operation 
was  upon  the  eyeball  itself,  directly  after  it  has  been  completed  we 
close  the  lids  and  place  upon  them  first  a  pledget  of  sterilized  gauze, 
and  upon  this  lay  a  dressing  of  cotton,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  bandage. 
After  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  is  freely  opened  (as  in  iridectomy 
or  cataract  operations),  I  fix  the  mass  of  cotton  in  place  UFK>n  the  eye 
by  means  of  a  strip  of  linen  4  or  5  cm.  broad,  whose  two  ends  are 
attached  to  the  cheek  and  forehead  respectively  by  soap  plaster. 
Over  this  is  fastened  a  light  latticed  frame  of  wire  (Fig.  395),  w^hich 
prevents  the  patient  from  getting  at  his  eye  with  his  finger  and  doing 
harm  by  making  the  wound  burst  open.    Snellen  uses  for  this  purpose 


Fig.  395, — Latticed  Frame  used  for  Dressing  the  Left  Eye. 

This  IP  paddeit  on  its  edges  »o  an  not  to  exert  any  pressure.  From  the  two  temporal  extremitm 
pans  the  band.",  a  and  6,  which  are  carried  respectively  below  and  above  the  left  ear  and  arroas  the 
occiput  to  the  rifcht  «ide  of  the  hearl.  Here  the  two  bands  are  tied  together  after  one  of  them  has  beea 
passied  through  the  loop  c. 

a  plate  of  aluminum,  shaped  like  a  mussel  shell  and  fastened  over  the 
eye  with  strins  of  plaster.  [The  same  end  is  accomplished  very  satis- 
factorily by  King's  light  pasteboard  mask  (Fig.  396).  This  completely 
covers  l)()th  eyes,  but,  as  a  window  can  readily  be  cut  in  it,  either  eye 
may  be  left  open  when  desired. — D.]  Operation  wounds  upon  the  con- 
junctiva or  the  lids  are  disinfected  anew  before  the  application  of  the 
dressing  by  flushing  with  sublimate  solution,  and  are  then  sprinkled  with 
iodoform  powder,  and  over  this  the  dressing  is  applied.  [The  use  of 
iodoform  is  not  common  in  this  country. — 1).] 

Anaslhcsia  for  operations  upon  the  eyeball  is  effected  by  cocaine,  a 
5-per-cent  solution  of  which  is  instilled  several  times  into  the  con- 
junctival sac  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  The  solution  should  \ye 
freshly  prepared  and  sterilized  by  boiling.  After  instilling  it  we  must 
take  care  that  the  patient  keeps  the  eye  shut,  because,  the  frequency  of 
winking  is  diminished  as  a  result  of  the  cocaine  anaesthesia,  and  hence 
the  cornea,  if  uncovered,  is  apt  to  become  dry  upon  its  surface.    Cocaine 

>  [Some  advocate  pa^sin«  a  temporary  ligature  round  each  canaliculus  just  before  the  operation 
(Buller,  Quackenbos-M). — D.l 
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anaesthesia  lasts  about  ten  minutes.  It  affects  only  the  superficial  parts, 
like  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  while  the  iris  remains  sensitive.  In 
iridectomy,  for  example,  the  grasping  of  the  eyeball  and  the  incision  are 
not  felt,  but  the  excision  of  the  iris  is  painful.^  In  operations  upon  the 
lids,  several  drops  of  the  cocaine  solution  may  be  injected  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  lids.  In  order  not  to  produce  poisoning  we  use  for  this  pur- 
pose a  weaker — i.  e.,  a  one  or  two-per-cent — solution,  to  which  with 
advantage  may  be  added  some  adrenaline  (two  to  three  drops  of  the 
conmiercial  1:  1,000  solution  to  each  c.  c.  of  the  cocaine  solution). 
Schleich'«  infiltration  anaesthesia  is  not 
adapted  for  operations  on  the  lids  and 
in  the  orbit,  because  the  marked  oedema 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  deli- 
cate operations.  [It  can,  however,  with 
advantage  be  used  subconjunctivally  by 
Gut t man's  method  in  the  expression  of 
trachoma. — D.]  Narcosis,  with  chloro- 
form or  ether,  is  required  only  for  the 
major  operations,  such  as  enucleation, 
etc.,  and  in  children. 

153.  In  regard  to  operations  upon 
the  eyeball  itself  the  following  principles 
hold  good: 

The  separation  of  the  lids  is  effected 
by  means  of  lid  specula  (blepharostats, 
elevators,  or  ecarteurs).  There  are  some 
which  hold  both  hds  open  at  once,  keep- 
ing them  apart  by  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring  (spring  specula;  Fig.  397, 
a,  6,  f ) ;  others  which  are  designed  for  one  lid  only  and  must  be  held  with 
the  hand  (Desmarre's  lid  retractor  Fig.  397,  d).  The  eyeball  itself  is 
fixed  by  grasping  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  close  to  the  corneal  margin  with 
a  toothed  forceps  (Waldau's  fixation  forceps;  Fig.  397,  e)  and  hold- 
ing it  in  place. 

Since  the  metal  arms  of  the  speculum  exert  a  pressure  on  the  lids 
that  is  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  we  may,  if  we  have  a  skilled  assistant, 
get  him  to  hold  the  lids  apart  with  his  fingers.  This  is  advisable  most 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  success  depends  on  our  not  exerting  any 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  (e.  g.,  in  order  to  avoid  escaipe  of  vitreous)  and  we 
then  too  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  grasping  the  eyeball  with  the 
fixation  forceps. 

The  i7icision  which  lays  the  eyeball  open  is  made,  as  a  rule,  within 
the  limits  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  this  latter  is  bounded  by  the 
cornea  and  at  its  periphery  by  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera. 


[Fio.  396.-RiNü'8  Mask 


-  [If,  however,  tljr  Performance  of  the  operation  i.««  delaye«!  loiijc  enouich  (ten  or  fifteen  minutei«) 
after  the  first  instillation  (»f  cocaine  for  the  druKH  to  pasM  through  tlie  cornea,  the  iris  also  may  often  be 
completely  anffstheti/ed,  and  iridectomy  is  then  pcrfonned  abM>lutcly  witliout  pain. — D.J 
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the  section  may  lie  either  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.    We  therefore 
distinguish  sections  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Their  position,  into  corneal  and  scleral.  These  differ  from  each 
other  mainly  in  the  following  points:  1.  In  scleral  incisions  there  is 
more  tendency  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  than  in  incisions  of  the  cornea 
(for  explanation  of  this  see  page  810).  2.  The  sclera  is  covered 
by  conjunctiva,  and  a  wound  in  the  sclera  can  therefore  be  provided 
with  a   conjunctival   flap  —  a  thing  which   is  not  possible   in  corneal 


4 


If 
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[Fl<;.   'Mi7.  -   iN.HTULMKNTb    FUK  Ol'KNINU   THK   KyK    AM)    KKKFIN«J    IT   IN    FLA«  t. 

a,  b,  r.  viiriouH  foriii!«  of  ^«prinK  specula  for  lioldinK  the  ey*  open  in  operations,  d,  I>eflniarT«'<i 
elevator  or  li«l  retrnrtor,  for  lioidinK  the  VuU  apart  in  examinations  of  the  eye  and  in  operation». 
e   fixation  forceps  for  holdin«  the  eyeball  j<tea<iy  in  operations. — 1).] 


sections.  3.  Scleral  wounds  are  less  apt  to  luM-oine  infected  than  those 
in  the  cornea,  because  of  the  slighter  tendency  that  the  sclera  exhibits 
toward  purulent  iiifhinimation.  Hence,  before  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods,  scleral  incisions  gave  better  results  than  did  those 
in  the  cornea.  At  present,  when  infection  is  avoided  in  every  possible 
way,  this  distinction  is  no  longer  of  so  very  much  weight. 

(h)  In  sh<i]K\  incisions  may  be  linear  or  curved.  The  former  lie  in  a 
great  circle  of  a  sphere,  and  hence  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball 
a  line  which  is  the  shortest  that  can  be  made  to  connect  the  terminal 
points  of  the  section  {cafy  Fig.  398).      The  curved  or  flap  incisions  cor- 
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respond  to  a  small  circle  of  a  sphere.  Between  the  largest  curved  sec- 
tion (edfy  Fig.  398)  and  the  linear  section  an  infinite  number  of  sections 
(ecfj  ebf)  may  be  conceived  to  exist,  constituting  the  transition  forms 
between  the  two.  These  are  curved  sections  of  varying  altitude;  the 
linear  section  forms  their  inferior  limit,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  curved  section  whose  altitude  =  0.  Most  of  the  sections  in  general 
use  are  curved  ones,  with  an  arch  of  greater  or  less  altitude.  An  example 
of  a  pure  linear  section  would  be  the  one  devised  by  Saemisch  for  laying 
open  an  ulcus  serpens,  in  which  the  latter  is  divided  with  a  Graefe  knife 
from  behind  forward  (§  155).  A  flap  incision,  having  the  ends  of  it« 
section  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  a  linear  incision,  will  make  a 
much  longer  wound  than  the  latter,  and,  by  the  lifting  up  of  the 
flap,   the  wound   can  be  made  to  gape   more. 

In  making  the  section,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  knife  is  withdrawn  from  the  wound 
slowly,  so  that  the  aqueous  may  escape  as  grad- 
ually as  possible.  In  this  way  we  avoid  the  evil 
results  which  too  rapid  escape  of  the  aqueous 
often  entails,  such  as  extensive  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  subluxation  of  the  lens,  prolapse  of  the  vit- 

reous,and  intra-ocular  hemorrhage.  Slow  escape  ^^^  398.-Differ.nt  Form« 
of  the  aqueous  is  particularlyimportant  if  an  oper-  of  Sections  in  the  Ck)RNEA. 
ation  is  done  when  there  is  increase  of  tension. 

In  completing  the  operation  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
having  the  iris  in  proper  position.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
iris  be  left  incarcerated  in  the  wound.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  is  mani- 
fested by  different  signs,  according*  to  the  extent  to  which  the  iris  is 
protruded.  If  the  iris  has  pushed  its  way  through  the  wound  to  the  out- 
side, it  Ixjcomes  visible  as  a  dark  sw^elling  or  nodule  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  section,  or,  if  some  of  the  iris  has  been  excised,  at  one  or  both 
ends  of  it  (i,  Fig.  400).  The  condition  when  the  iris  does  not  protrude 
from  the  wound,  but  is  merely  jammed  in  between  the  internal  lips  of 
the  latter  (Fig.  402),  is  recognized  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil. 
For,  after  operations  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  iris  has  been  excised,  the 
boundary  Ijetween  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma  is  marked  by  two  pro- 
jecting angles,  forming  what  are  called  the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
(Fig.  399,  a  and  a^).  These  correspond  to  the  spot  where  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  passes  into  the  lateral  limits  (*' pillars '')  of  the  coloboma. 
When  the  iris  is  free,  the  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  directly  opposite 
one  another,  and,  moreover,  lie  in  the  circular  line  which  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  would  form  if  still  uninjured  C'the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
are  low  down,"  Fig.  399).  But  if  the  iris  is  incarcerated  in  the  wound, 
the  corresponding  pillar  of  the  coloboma  is  thereby  shortened,  and  the 
angle  of  the  sphincter  looks  as  if  drawn  up  ("the  angle  of  the  sphincter 
is  higher,"  Fig.  400,  a^).  The  angle  of  the  sphincter  may  be  pushed  up 
so  far  that  it  is  not  visible  at  all. 
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After  operations  in  which  no  part  of  the  iris  has  been  excised,  there 
are,  of  course,  no  angles  in  the  sphincter;  the  inclusion  of  the  iris  in 
the  wound  then  manifests  itself  only  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  wound,  precisely  as  is  seen  after  perforating  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  (Fig.  401). 

Inclusion  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  is  accompanied  by  evil  conse- 
quences of  many  kinds.  The  healing  of  the  wound  is  interfered  with 
by  inflammatory  irritation,  and  is  protracted.  The  cicatrix  is  less  solid 
and  regular  in  its  formation,  and  even  when  it  is  formed  the  inclusion 
of  the  iris  may  afterward  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension,  to  inflamma- 
tiori,  and  even  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  To  avert  these 
results  every  attempt  must  be  made,  after  completing  the  operation,  to 
release  the  iris  from  its  condition  of  incarceration,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
proper  position.     This  is  done  by  entering  the  wound  with  a  spatula, 


Fio.  401. 


Fio.  399. 


Fig.  400. 


Fio.  399. — Normal  Position  of  the  Iri»  (after  a  S<lerai,  Flap  Exthactiok).  Magnified 
2-1.  The  flap  incision  for  the  extraction,  S  *Si,  lies  in  the  sclera.  The  anfcles  of  the  sphincter,  a  and 
Ü1,  are  both  low  down. 

Fig.  400. — Incarceration  of  the  Iris  in  the  Wound  (after  a  Corneal  Flap  Extraction). 
Magnifie<l  2  n  1.  The  flap  incision  for  the  extraction.  «  «i,  lies  in  the  cornea.  The  iri.s  in  visible  m* 
a  dark  no<luIe;  i,  in  the  wound,  and  the  an((le,  cii,  of  the  .sphincter  on  the  same  i*ide  appears  drawn  up 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  side,  which  is'in  it»  proper  position. 

Fio.  401.—  Incarceration  of  the  Iris  (after  Simple  Linear  Kxtraction  wiTHorr  Irii>ec- 
TOM\^.  .Ma«?nifie«l  2  -  1.  The  pupil  is  drawn  toward  the  cicatrix.  A'  ;  «  »i,  hection  in  sclerotomy 
after   l)e  Wecker *s  method. 

and  stroking  the  iris  with  it  back  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Should 
this  attempt  be  unsuccessful,  or  should  the  iris  after  replacement  again 
prolapse  into  the  wound,  the  incarcerated  porticm  of  the  iris  must  Ik? 
grasped  and  excised. 

Ilemorrhauc  into  the  anterior  chamber  occurs  in  those  ojx^rations 
that  cause  injury  to  vascuhir  tissues  like  the  sclera  and  iris.  If  the 
iris  is  healthy,  it  hardly  bleeds  at  all  upon  being  cut  through,  since  its 
ves.sels  close  very  rapidly  from  contraction  of  their  walls.  But  in  those 
cases  in  which  an  operation  is  done  upon  a  disea.sed  iris  (as  in  iritis, 
glaucoma,  and  atrophy  of  the  iris),  copious  bleeding  often  takes  place 
from  the  iris,  so  that  the  whole  anterior  chamber  fills  with  blood.  The 
bleeding  is  disagreeable,  because  it  prevents  the  operator  from  insix?ct- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  eye;  but  in  otherwi.«^e  healthy  eyes  it  generally 
produces  no  other  disadvantage,  as  the  blood  is  absorbed  again  within 
a  few  days.  Rut  in  eyes  where  the  iris  is  diseased  not  only  is  the  hem- 
orrhage more  extensive,  but  in  addition  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time — 
sometimes  in  fact  months — to  disappear  by  resorption;    for,  it  is  pre- 
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cisely  in  such  cases  as  these  that  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  eye  is 
seriously  affected. 

Hemorrhage  from  divided  vessels  should  not  be  confounded  with 
those  intra-ocular  hemorrhages  which  are  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
very  great  reduction  of  ocular  tension  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
—  either  from  escape  of  the  aqueous  or  removal  of  the  lens — so  that 
now  blood  pours  in  greater  quantity  into  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  and 
retina  and  makes  them  rupture.  Such  hemorrhages  are  especially  to 
be  anticipated  when  operations  are  done  in  the  presence  of  increase  of 
tension,  in  which  case  the  vessel  walls  are  often  degenerated.  In  fact 
in  glaucoma  small  retinal  hemorrhages  after  an  iridectomy  are  the  rule 
(see  page  424).  In  rare  cases,  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels  in  such 
(juantities  that  it  pours  out  into  the  vitreous  or  beneath  the  chorioid. 
In  the  latter  case  the  chorioid  is  detached  from  the  sclera  by  the  blood, 
and  indeed  when  the  hemorrhage  is  very  great  it  may  even  happen  that 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  expelled  from  the  wound  by  the  blood 
(** expulsive"  hemorrhage)  and  then  the  blood  itself  oozes  from  the 
wound.    Such  an  eye,  of  course,  is  lost. 

154.  The  after-treatnient  of  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  has 
been  opened  nmst  be  mainly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  the  rapid  and  permanent  closure  of  the  wound. 
For  this  purpose  the  eye  operated  upon  is  bandaged,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  movements  of  the  lids;  and  in  operations  of  any  magnitude 
the  eye  not  operated  upon  should  also  be  kept  shut  for  some  days. 
Furthermore,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  physical  exertion,  as  by 
.this  the  ocular  tension  is  increased,  and  the  recently  agglutinated  w^ound 
might  be  forced  open  again.  Hence,  after  major  operations  (iridectomy 
or  cataract  extraction),  the  patient  is  made  to  stay  flat  on  his  back  in 
bed  for  several  days,  and  then  for  some  days  more  is  permitted  to  be 
up  in  an  arm  chair.  For  the  first  few  days  he  is  allowed  only  fluid  or 
semifluid  nourishment,  so  as  to  obviate  the  exertion  of  chewing.  When 
these  precautions  are  observed  the  course  of  healing  regularly  takes 
place  as  follows:  The  edges  of  the  wound  become  agglutinated  soon 
after  the  operation,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  recently  agglutinated  wound  can  not  at  once  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  aqueous,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  first  day  opens  once  or  twice  and  allows  the  aqueous  to  escape  before 
a  permanent  closure  of  the  wound  has  taken  place.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  then  heal  by  indirect  union,  so  that  a  fine  linear  cicatrix  is  formed. 
If  this  lies  in  the  cornea,  it  remains  visible  always  as  a  narrow  gray  line, 
while  cicatrices  in  the  sclera  are  as  a  usual  thing  scarcely  discoverable 
after  some  time  has  elapsed.  It  always  takes  quite  a  long  time  for  a 
cicatrix  to  become  sufficiently  firm  to  be  able  to  resist  external  injuries. 
Until  this  has  occurred  (that  is,  for  several  weeks  or  months,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  wound),  the  patient  must  refrain  from  all  severe  physi- 
cal exertion,  avoid  making  any  pressure  upon  the  eye,  etc. 
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Variations  from  the  course  of  healing  just  described  not  infre- 
quently occur.    Disturbances  of  healing  most  frequently  observed  are — 
1.  Irregular  Healing, — The  closure  of  the  wound  may  be  delayed. 
and  the  anterior  chamber  remain  obliterated  for  days.    Still  more  fre- 
quently it  happens  that  the  wound,  after  it  has  already  been  closed,  is 

burst  open  again  by  an  external 
injury,  such  as  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  the  eye,  coughing, 
sneezing,  spasmodic  tremor  in 
sleep,  and  the  like.  This  "  burst- 
ing of  the  wound"  is  ordinarily 
followed  by  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  iris  also  may  be  swept  into 
the  wound  and  incarcerated 
there,  or  inflammation  (irido- 
cyclitis) may  set  in.  Another 
way  in  which  the  healing  of  the 
wound  may  be  interfered  with 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  edges 
of  the  wound  do  not  adhere  to 
one  another  directly,  but  are 
united  by  an  interposed  cica- 
tricial mass  of  recent  formation. 
This  is  most  frequently  the  case 
when  direct  contact  of  the  edges. 
of  the  wound  is  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  an  incarcerated  iris 
or  lens  capsule,  but  it  may  also 
occur  when  there  is  an  increase 
of  tension  by  means  of  which  the 
wound  is  made  to  gape  and  is 
thus  kept  open.  In  these  cases 
the  scar  that  is  formed  is  less 
firm,  and  in  fact  a  small  portion 
of  it  may  remain  entirely  op)en, 
so  that  the  aqueous  keeps  oozing 
through  it  beneath  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  makes  the  latter  (edem- 
atous {cystoid  cicain'zaiion.  Fig.  402).  The  scars  which  have  not 
sufficient  firnmess  frequently  become  ectatic.  This  has  as  its  imme- 
diate conse(iuence  an  irregular  bulging  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  results  of  the  operation,  as  far  as  vision  is  con- 
cerned, are  iinj)aired  by  the  presence  of  irregular  astigmatism.  Later 
on,  cystoid  or  ectatic  scars  may  give  rise  to  elevation  of  tension  or 
to  inflammation. 


Fio.  402.— Inclusion  of  the  Iri»  with  Otstoid  Cica- 
trization  AFTER  THE   EXTRACTION  OF  A  SkNILE 

Cataract.    Magnified  13  X  J . 

The  iri»,  /,  extends  from  it«  origin  in  tlie  ciliary 
body,  C,  to  the  inner  orifice  of  the  wound,  so  that  here 
the  anterior  chamber  i»  contracted  into  a  narrow  slit. 
The  iris  within  the  tract  of  the  wound  is  folded  upon 
itself,  the  point  of  flexion  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
terior .surface  of  the  sclera.  The  pupillary  portion, 
/•*,  of  the  iris  e\ten«ls  from  the  site  of  the  constriction 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  lies  free.  On  its 
anterior  surface  may  be  .seen  the  entrance  of  a  crypt, 
near  its  posterior  surface  the  cross  section  of  the 
sphincter  pupillir.  Besides  the  iris,  the  capsule,  k,  of 
tne  lens,  is  also  drawn  up  to  the  cicatrix,  and  has 
become  a^lherent  to  it.  The  section  by  which  the 
extraction  was  made  cuts  in  two  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  sclera.  S,  and  the  cornea,  //,  so  that  by 
it«  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera,  by  its  posterior 
half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  interposition 
of  the  iris,  the  lips  of  the  wouml  have  not  united; 
in  fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  extends  as  an  open 
cavity,  h,  even  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  limbus,  L,  so  that  the  wound  is  closed  only  by 
a  very  thin  layer  of  tissue. 
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2.  Suppuration  of  the  Wound, — This  usually  begins  in  one  or  two 
days  after  the  operation,  rarely  later.  If  the  germs  have  made  their 
way  into  the  lips  of  the  wound  itself,  the  inflammation  shows  itself  by 
a  yellow  infiltration  of  the  edges  of  the  wound;  but,  if  the  germs  have 
been  introduced  into  the  deeper  parts — anterior  chamber  or  vitreous — , 
the  inflammation  begins  with  an  exudation,  which  is  poured  out  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  and  which  is  first  fibrinous,  but  very  soon  becomes 
purulent.  It  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  such  an  inflammation  is 
arrested  so  quickly  that  the  eye  retains  some  visual  power.  The  rule  is 
that  the  eye  is  destroyed  either  by  suppuration  of  the  cornea  or  by  a 
severe  plastic  irido-cyclitis  or  by  an  actual  panophthalmitis.  The  out- 
come is  atrophy,  or,  if  panophthalmitis  is  superadded,  phthisis  of  the 
eyeball.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  is  most  apt  to  set  in  after  cataract 
extractions»  and  formerly  was  the  most  frequent  cause  for  the  develop- 
ment of  blindness  in  an  eye  which  had  been  operated  upon  for  cataract. 
We  now  know  that  suppuration  of  the  wound  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
fection of  the  wound;  and  by  the  application  of  aijXiseptic  methods  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  suppuration  takes  place  can  now  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

3.  Nonsuppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Uvea. — Iritis  and  irido- 
cyclitis occur  very  frequently  after  operations  in  which  the  eyeball  has 
been  opened.  In  most  cases  there  is  simply  a  slight  iritis,  which  does  no 
harm  beyond  that  induced  by  the  persistence  of  a  few  posterior  synechias. 
But  in  the  severe  cases  the  inflammation  leads  to  occlusion  of  the  pupil, 
and  either  necessitates  a  secondary  operation,  or  actually  terminates  in 
incurable  blindness  due  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  In  cases  of  the  latter 
sort  there  is  also  a  danger  of  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  Slight 
inflammations  of  the  iris  are  generally  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  trau- 
matic affection  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  iris  has  been  grasped 
and  pulled  upon.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  that  either  portions  of 
the  lens  which  are  left  behind,  or  similar  substances,  produce  mechanical  or 
chemical  irritation  of  the  iris.  Severe  inflammations  depend  either  upon 
infection  or  upon  a  lighting  up  of  old  inflammation,  as  when  an  opera- 
tion is  done  in  an  eye  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  irido-cyclitis. 

In  former  times  much  more  importance  was  attached  thaq  now  to  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  section,  especially  in  cataract  operations,  the  hope  of  a  happy 
result  being  based  solely  upon  the  proper  performance  of  the  section.  Starting  with 
this  view,  ol)server8  devised  a  great  number  of  different  methods  of  operating  which 
have  already,  in  part  at  least,  fallen  into  oblivion.  At  the  present  time  we  know  that 
the  rigorous  carrying  out  of  antisepsis  in  the  operation  and  after-treatment  is  of  much 
greater  significance  than  the  choice  of  a  method  of  operating.  Any  section  that  is  of 
the  necessary  size  and  is  suitable  in  position  gives  good  results,  if  in  other  resi)ects 
we  proceed  with  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  In  eye  operations  this  is  doubly 
important,  since  the  result  that  we  seek  is  attained  only  if  healing  by  first  intention 
is  secured.  When  an  amputation  wound  does  not  heal  by  first  intention,  but  by  suppu- 
ration, tliis  accident  usually  does  the  patient  no  liarm  beyond  prolonging  his  stay  in 
bed;  but  if  suppuration  ensues  instead  of  primary  union  after  an  iridectomy  or  cata- 
ract operation,  the  eye  is  lost,  which  for  an  operator  upon  the  eye  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  death  of  a  patient  would  be  for  the  surgeon. 
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The  conjunctival  sac,  even  when  the  conjunctiva  appears  normal,  frequently 
contains  bacteria,  among  which  may  be  found  those  of  pathogenic  character,  such  as 
the  staphylococci,  streptococci,  and  pneumococci.  These,  however,  do  not  multiply 
in  the  conjunctival  sac,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  tears.  Not 
that  we  are  to  think  of  the  tears  as  having  any  bactericidal  properties,  their  action 
l)eing,  on  the  c<jntrary,  purely  a  mechanical  one,  in  that  they  continually  bathe  the 
conjunctiva  and  after  washing  it  off  drain  into  the  nose.  Hence,  bacteria  that  liave 
been  taken  from  pure  cultures  and  introduced  in  great  quantity  into  the  conjunctival 
sac,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  latter  after  a  short  time  has  elapsed,  but  are  found 
in  the  nose,  whither  they  liave  been  carried  by  the  tears.  At  the  same  time,  the  stream 
of  tears  prevents  the  germs  from  ascending  against  the  current  from  the  nose  and 
into  the  conjunctival  sac.  These  favorable  conditions  obtain,  of  course,  only  so  long 
as  the  tear  passages  are  nonnal,  and  in  disease  of  the  latter  the  conjunctival  sac  soun 
gets  to  swarm  with  germs. 

Not  only  the  conjunctiva  but  also  the  border  of  the  Hd  is  of  moment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  infection.  On  the  border  of  the  lids  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  dead 
epidermis  and  of  sebum  from  the  Zeissian  and  Meibomian  glands,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stant moistening  of  the  parts  by  the  tears,  favors  the  aggregation  and  multiplication 
of  germs.  These  conditions  are  found  to  an  increased  extent  in  cases  of  clironic  hy- 
peremia or  inflammation  of  the  border  of  the  lids. 

In  cleansing  the  eye%eiore  the  operation,  we  may  employ  quite  strong  antiseptic 
solutions  for  the  parts  siurrounding  the  eye.  I  first  wash  the  lids  carefully  with  benzin, 
then  with  a  neutral  soap  or  with  one  containing  an  excess  of  fat.  For  the  conjunctiva 
the  stronger  antiseptic  solutions  are  contraindicated;  obviously  so,  because  they 
produce  a  marked  irritation,  or.  actually  a  traumatic  conjunctivitis  associated  with 
considerable  secretion.  But  if  we  employ  the  antiseptics  in  a  degree  of  concentra- 
tion that  is  well  borne  by  the  eye,  they  liave,  owing  to  the  brief  period  of  their  action, 
no  bactericidal  effect.  All  investigators  have  arrived  at  the  same  result,  namely,  that 
by  these  agents  we  can  simply  diminish  the  number  of  the  germs  present,  but  can 
not  annihilate  them  completely.  We  get  the  same  result  by  employing  indifferent 
sterile  liquids,  particularly  if  at  the  same  time  we  remove  the  adherent  mucus  from 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  mechanically — i.  e.,  by  wiping  it  with  moistened  pled- 
gets of  cotton.  Hence,  if  the  conjunctiva  is  normal,  I  use  simply  a  physiological  salt 
solution  which  has  lx>en  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  employ  a  sublimate  solution  (1 :  4000) 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  diseased  (catarrh,  trachoma). 

As  the  conjunctiva  even  after  carefid  cleansing  often  still  contains  germs,  we  nu'ght 
think  that  the  infection  of  recent  wounds  would  necessarily  be  very  frequent.  For- 
tunately, however,  at  the  present  time  infection  of  wounds  is  only  of  exceptional  occur- 
ren<*e,8o  that  evidently  the  germs  of  the  conjunctival  sac  are  not  to  ho  greatly  dreaded. 

Any  (iisca.se  of  the  lachrvTual  sac,  on  the  other  hand,  is  verj-  dangerous,  and  many 
a  cataract  o|)cratioii  has  gone  wrong  because  such  a  disease  has  been  overlooked. 
Hence,  before  every  ciitaract  op^Tation  or  iridectomy,  we  (»ught  to  examine  the  tear 
passages  carefully,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  least  suspicioiLs,  test  their  pervious- 
ness  by  pas.sing  litjuid  through  them. 

The  inf(M'tion  of  wounds,  furthermore,  as  experiment  also  has  proved,  often  occurs 
from  contaminated  iiistnuncnts;  and  it  is  to  the  sterilization  of  these  tliat  our  atten- 
tion ought,  al)ove  all.  to  Ik»  directed. 

In  judging  of  the  size  and  ix)sition  of  any  particular  form  of  section,  not  only  the 
outer  and  vüihlr  mnind  but  also  the  internal  one  nuist  l>e  taken  into  consideration. 
That  the  latter  is  of  a  ditTcrent  size.  shaiM?,  and  position  from  the  external  wound  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  most  methfKls  of  |)erfornnng  the  s(Htion  the  knife  divides  the 
tunics  of  tlic  eye  ohli(iuely  (Fig.  401,  /  and  P).  This  i.N  ])articularly  the  case  with  the 
wounds  made  by  the  lance-slia|xj<l  knife.  Kvcn  if  at  first  we  phmge  the  lance  knife 
in  peri)endicularly.  we  nmst  still,  as  so<m  as  its  point  has  cnlcnMl  the  anterior  chamlier. 
cliange  its  i)()sition  so  that  it  shall  l)e  piLshed  along  parallel  with  the  iris,  as  other\i*ise 
we  should  get  into  the  iris  and  lens.     The  inner  orifice  of  the  section  (Fig.  40i^,  i  i^ 
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therefore  lies  nearer  the  center  of  the  cornea  than  does  its  outer  orifice  (Fig.  403,  a  a). 
For  this  reason  sections  whose  outer  orifice  lies  in  the  sclera,  and  which  hence  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  scleral  sections,  nevertheless  by  thei^  inner  segment  belong  to  the 
cornea  (/,  Fig.  404).  A  further  fact  contributing  to  this  relation  l)etween  the  external 
and  internal  sections  is  that  the  sclera  overlaps  the  cornea  externally,  and  the  latter 
therefore  in  its  inner  layers  extends  farther  toward  the  periphery  tlian  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  Hence,  even  sections  that  are  fairly  perpendicular,  like  those  made 
in  performing  cataract  extraction  with  a  Graefe  knife  (Fig.  402),  are  in  great  part 
locateil  in  corneal  ti.ssue.  This  fact  that  the  internal  wound  is  less  peripherally  situ- 
ated than  the  external,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  section.  If,  for 
example,  we  desire  to  excise  the  iris  up  to  a  certain  spot,  we  must  not  perforata  the 
cornea  at  a  point  directly  opposite  the  latter,  but  must  place  the  corneal  section 
farther  toward  the  periphery,  so  that  the  internal  wound 
may  lie  at   the  spot   at   which  the  iris  is  to  be   cut    off. 

The  internal  wound  is  also  of  less  length  tlian  the  exter- 
nal (Fig.  403,  a  a  and  i  i).  This  fact  also  must  be  tiiken  into 
consideration,  particularly  in  cataract  operations,  in  which 
care  must  l)e  taken  that  not  only  the  external  but  also  the 
internal  wound  sliall  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  cataract 
to  pass  tlu*ough. 

The  oblviue  course  of  the  wound  through  the  tunics  of  the 
eye,  furthermore,  affects  the  tendency  of  the  wound  to  gape. 
It  was  said  alK)ve  that  flap  wounds  gape  more  tlian  linear 
wounds;  but  the  tendency  toward  gaping  depends  still  more 
upon  whether  the  wound  traverses  the  tunics  of  the  eye  per- 
pendicularly or  obli(]uely.  The  former  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  sections  made  with  Graefe 's  knife,  in  which  the 
knife  passes  through  the  cornea  or  sclera  from  within  outward; 
the  latter  is  the  case  in  sections  made  with  the  lance  knife. 
Sections  of  the  former  sort  gape,  owing  to  the  elastic  retrac- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Wounds,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  made  with  the  lance  knife,  and  pass  obliquely 
through  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  do  not  gape,  because  the  lips  of 
the  wound  close  upon  one  another  like  a  valve.  The  closure 
is  effected  by  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  This  latter  is  exerted 
to  the  same  extent  on  every  point  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  eyeball.  It  presses  as  strongly  upon  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  (a.  Fig.  404) 
as  upon  the  anterior  (6),  and  hence  pushes  the  former  against  the  latter.  To  this 
valve-like  closure  of  the  wound  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  tliat  the  aqueous  does 
not  escape  after  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  if  the  lance  knife  is  withdrawn  cautiously, 
and  witiiout  pressure  or  rotation,  from  the  wound.  The  wound  must  be  made  to 
gape  Ixjfore  the  acjueous  (or,  in  simple  linear  extraction,  the  soft  masses  of  lens 
matter)  can  be  evacuated.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  effect  this  by  pressure 
either  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea  or  upon  the  sclera,  as  in  so  doing  we  should  only 
increase  the  intra-ocular  pressure  by  that  which  is  exerted  from  the  outside,  and  thus 
push  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  still  more  strongly  against  the  anterior.  Only  upon 
very  strong  pressure,  by  which  the  lips  of  the  wound  would  l)e  shoved  past  one  another, 
would  the  wound  gape  o{)en.  The  proper  procedure,  rather,  is  to  depress  the  peripheral 
lip  of  the  wound  (r,  Fig.  404)  with  a  Daviel's  scoop,  and  thus  open  the  valve. 

The  firm  ch)8ure  of  the  wounds  made  with  a  lance  knife  diminishes  the  danger 
of  prolapse  of  tlie  iris.  How,  then,  does  prolapse  of  the  iris  occur  at  all  ?  Wlicn  the 
cornea  has  l)een  perforated  at  any  spot,  the  a(iueous  flows  from  every  direction  toward 
this  point,  lx?cause  here  the  ocular  tension  has  sunk  to  nothing  (i.  e.,  has  become  e(|ual 
to  that  of  tlie  external  air).  The  fluid  of  the  anterior  chaml^r  can  flow  toward  the 
opening  without  obstruction;  but  the  fluid  of  the  posterior  chamlxjr,  to  get  at  the 
opening,  nuist  first  pass  through  the  pupil.    Let  us  assume  that  the  opening  lies  at  the 


Fig.  403. — lRiDK<-roMY  in 
A  Case  of  Incrkahe  of 
T  K  N  8 1  o  N .  Magni  fied 
2  \  1. 

a  a,  external  orifice  of 
tlie  wound  8ituate<l  in  the 
sclera;  i  »,  internal  orifice 
Hituated  at  the  8clero-cor- 
neal  junction.  In  order  to 
represent  thef>e  relation!*  a 
correctly  performed  iridec- 
tomy -WHS  made  upon  the 
eye  of  a  cadaver,  an<l  the 
exact  po.^ition  of  the  ori- 
ficeii  of  the  wound,  prop- 
erly magnified,  wai«  trans- 
ferred to  the  drawinR. 
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nasal  margin  of  the  cornea  (/,  Fig.  404).  In  this  case  the  liquid  from  the  temporal 
portion  of  the  posterior  chamber  would  flow  toward  the  opening  directly  through  the 
pupil,  because  this  is  its  shortest  way.  The  case  is  othen»ise  with  the  nasal  portion 
of  the  chamber,  which  lies  inunediately  opposite  the  opening.  Here  going  throiigh 
the  pupil  means  taking  a  roundabout  way,  which  is  the  more  circuitous  the  farther 
the  opening  lies  toward  the  periphery.  The  aqueous  will  therefore  tend  to  take  the 
shortest  way  and  rush  straight  forward  toward  the  opening,  pushing  the  iris  before  it. 
In  the  language  of  physics,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  that  portion  of  the  aqueous  which  has  not  yet  escaped  (r/.  Fig.  404).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  has  become  lero, 
and  the  iris  consec)uently  is  pushed  against  and  into  the  opening.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  originates,  the  prolapse  being  nothing  but  a  sac  consisting 
of  iris  and  filled  with  the  liquid  of  the  posterior  chamber. 

The  danger  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  occurring  is  greater. — 1.  The  greater  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  aciueous  escapes  because  then  proportionately  less  time  is  allowed 

the  liquid  of  the  posterior  chamber  to 
make  the  circuit  by  way  of  the  pupil. 
Hence  the  rule  that  in  making  the 
section  the  aqueous  should  be  allowed 
to  flow  off   as   slowly  as    possible. 

2.  The  higher  the  ocular  tension,  be- 
cause then  the  difference  between  the 
pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber 
which  has  been  emptied  and  the  pos- 
terior chamber  which  is  full  becccnes 
so  much  the  greater.  When  an  iri- 
dectomy is  made  in  glaucoma,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  iris  usually 
at  once  protrudes  from  the  wound. 

3.  The  further  the  wound  lies  toward 
the  periphery,  for  then  the  route  which  the  aqueous  has  to  take  through  the  pupil 
is  just  so  much  the  more  circuitous,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
depth  of  the  posterior  chamber  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  section  and  in 
the  cjuantity  of  aqueous  that  acts  to  propel  the  iris  for\%*ard.  4.  According  to 
the  size  and  »Impe  of  the  aperture,  since  tliese  conditions  likewise  liave  an  effect 
in  producing  prola|)He  of  the  iris.  It  is  evident  tliat  the  ojjening  must  be  of  a  cer- 
tain size  for  the  iris  to  enter  it  at  all.  Again,  if  the  aixjrture  is  circular — as  is  tlie 
case,  for  example,  after  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place — pro- 
lapse of  the  iris  will  assuredly  not  fail  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  wounds  with  a 
valvular  closure,  sucli  as  those  made  with  the  lance  knife,  display  a  comparatively 
slight  liability  to  incliLsion  of  the  iris.  We  therefort^  try  to  anticipate  the  occurrence 
of  jxjrforution  of  iin  n\vvT  by  making  paracentesis  with  the  hiiicc  knife,  in  order  to  avoid 
prolajxse  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  s^-nwhia  that  results  from  it. 

Pr()la|)He  of  the  iris  may  (X'cur  not  only  during  the  operation  but  afterward  also. 
We  may,  for  example,  have  succetnied  in  avoiding  the  development  of  prolapse  during 
the  operation,  or  have  removed  it  if  it  lias  develojxid;  and  yet  on  the  next  day,  when 
we  change  the  (lre.ssing,  we  may  find  the  iris  prolapsoil  into  the  wound.  This  occur- 
rence is  due  to  th(*  fact  that  the  recently  agglutinated  wound  has  reopened, and  the 
moment  this  t(M)k  i)lace  the  same  conditions  favoring  prolajjsc  of  the  iris  were  supplied 
as  at  the  instant  of  the  ojXTation  its(»lf. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  and  its  incarceration  in  the  operation  wound  must  be  avoided 
at  any  co.st.  If  we  are  dealing  with  wounds  in  whicli  there  is  but  little  tendency  to 
prolapse,  it  is  sufficient  to  carefully  rephice  any  iris  that  may  have  prolapsed  during 
the  operation.  Hut  if  the  section  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  iris  is  apt  to  be  pushed 
into  it  (as,  for  instance  is  the  ca.se  with  a  large  scleral  section),  the  reposition  of  the 
iris  affords  no  security  against  prolapse;    this  may,  and  very  often  will,  take  place 


Fig.  404. — Obliquk  Course  op  the  Section  thbouob 
THE  TuNirs  or  the  Eye.    Schematic. 

/,  section  for  iridectomy,  lyinjc  externally  in  the 
Mclera,  internal!/  in  the  cornea.  /'.  section  lor  para- 
centesif«;  a  peripheral;  6.  central  lip  of  the  wound. 
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subsequently.  In  these  cases  the  only  resource  is  excision  of  the  iris.  How  does  this 
avert  prolapse?  Is  it  perhaps  because  all  the  iris  is  removed  that  could  possibly  pro- 
lapse into  the  wound?  If  that  were  the  case,  the  iris  would  have  to  be  excised  through 
the  entire  extent  of  the  wound — that  is,  often  for  a  considerable  width.  But  this  is 
not  by  any  means  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  iridectomy  prevents  prolapse  of  the 
iris  because  it  puts  the  posterior  into  direct  communication  with  the  anterior  chamber 
at  the  site  of  the  wound,  so  that  the  fluid  which  reaccumulatcs  in  the  posterior  chamber 
can  flow  directly  toward  the  opening  of  the  wound  without  forcing  the  iris  before  it. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  opening  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  my  invariable 
practice  is  to  combine  a  peripheric  cataract  extraction  with  simply  a  narrow  iridec- 
tomy, and  I  find  that  in  this  way  I  am  able  to  avoid  incarceration  of  the  iris  with  no 
less  or  even  with  more  security  than  by  making  a  broad  coloboma.    [See  also  §  162.] 

An  escape  of  aqueous  after  the  cornea  has  been  opened  presupposes  a  propor- 
tionate contraction  upon  the  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball.  If  the  waUs  of  the 
eyeball  were  perfectly  rigid,  like  a  metaUic  capsule,  for  instance,  not  a  drop  of  liquid 
would  escape  from  the  orifice  which  had  been  made;  a  counter-opening  would  have 
to  be  made  in  another  spot  before  it  could  do  so.  In  addition  to  the  elastic  contraction 
of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  the  pressure  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  and  also  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lids  upon  the  eye,  contribute  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  capsule  of  the 
eyeball.  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  same  result  is  added  where  the  diaphragm 
fonne<l  by  the  lens  and  zonula  is  yielding  enough  to  push  forward  after  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous.  In  old  persons,  the  capsule  of  whose  eyeball  is  rigid  and  whose  eyes 
lie  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the  lids  and  muscles  have  but  little  power  over  them, 
the  cornea  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  (especially  if  the  lens  is  removed  at  the  same 
time)  is  often  pushed  in  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  {coUapsus  cornea).  This 
occurrence  is  favored  by  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  cornea  in  old  age,  and  also 
by  the  use,  during  the  operation,  of  cocaine,  which  reduces  the  ocular  tension.  Col- 
lapse of  the  cornea  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  an  evil  event,  because  it  prevents 
the  precise  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  it  was  supposed  that  suppuration 
of  the  wound  was  thus  produced.  We  now  know  that  the  process  of  healing  is  in  no 
respect  affected  by  a  collapse  of  the  cornea.  The  collapse  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
aciueous  reaccumulates,  which  is  generally  the  case  as  early  as  a  few  minutes  after 
the  operation.  [If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  collapse  may  be  relieved  by  introducing 
warm  sterile  salt  solution  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of 
a  bulb  irrigator,  a  slender-tipped  syringe,  or  any  like  device,  introduced  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  called  for  in  case  of  the  much  more  serious 
collapse  of  the  eyeball  caused  by  great  escape  of  vitreous. — D.]  When  the  cornea  on 
account  of  its  elasticity  tends  to  resume  its  shape  after  collapse  has  taken  place,  a 
negative  pressure  develops  in  the  anterior  chamber  precisely  as  when  the  rubber  ball 
of  a  syringe,  after  being  compressed  with  the  hand,  is  allowed  to  expand  again.  Air 
may  be  sucked  in  by  means  of  this  negative  pressure,  so  that  an  air  bubble  enters  the 
anterior  chamber.  Tliis  does  no  sort  of  harm  to  the  eye.  A  more  unpleasant  effect 
of  this  aspiration  action  occurs  when  the  blood  is  sucked  out  by  it  from  the  divided 
vessels  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  chamber  is  filled  with  blood.  This  is  particularly  apt 
to  take  phice  when  the  cavity  of  the  chambers  is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous  by  a  more  solid  diaphragm  than  usual  (exudation  membranes),  which  is  not 
able  to  advance  adequately  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous.  Particularly  profuse 
hemorrhage  is  thus  encountered  in  those  iridectomies  and  iridotomies  which  are  made 
in  eyes  with  an  old  irido-cycUtis.  The  blood  in  this  case  is  unpleasant  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  it  is  very  slow  in  being  absorbed;  and,  second,  because  it  may  in  part 
become  organized  and  close  the  new-made  pupil  up  again.  To  prevent  this  hemor- 
rhage ex  vacuo,  I  apply  in  such  cases  a  pressure  bandage  to  the  eye  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  pupil  has  been  formed.  This  bandage  by  external  pressure  diminislies  the 
volume  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball,  and  presses  the  vitreous  against  the  cornea. 

If  we  except  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the  dressing  applied  after  an  operation 
should  be  a  protective,  not  a  pressure  bandage.    Its  functions  consist  merely  in  keep- 
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ing  the  eye  closed.  In  fact,  a  bandage  that  is  too  tightly  applied  may  become  the  cause 
of  secondary  rupture  of  the  wound. 

[Many,  indeed,  prefer  to  dispense  with  a  bandage  altogether,  believing  that  it 
does  not  really  prevent  movements  of  the  lids  or  the  eye  that  would  interfere  with  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  and  that  it  does  favor  the  damming  up  of  secretions  and  the 
multiplication  of  germs  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  con- 
junctiva is  predisposed  to  inflammation,  bandaging  the  eye  will  cause  a  profuse  ac- 
cumulation of  secretion  in  the  sac,  so  tliat  the  bandage  has  to  be  removed.  So  far 
as  Stat  istics  go,  the  results  of  the  open  method  seem  to  be  fully  as  good  as  when  a  band- 
age is  employed. — 1).] 

There  is  no  necessity  of  darkening  the  room  in  which  the  patient  operated  upon 
lies;  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  him  by  means  of  some  contrivance  like  a  screen  from  any 
light  that  may  fall  upon  him  directly.  In  order  to  prevent  breaking  open  of  the  wound, 
all  kinds  of  physical  exertion  must  be  avoided.  Under  this  head  belong  even  such 
acts  as  violent  mastication,  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  Sneezing  can  be  restrained  if 
the  patient,  when  he  feels  a  tendency  to  sneeze,  presses  his  finger  against  the  lian^l 
palate  at  the  site  of  the  incisive  foramen. 

In  old  people,  especially  if  they  are  drinkers,  delirium  not  infrequently  occure, 
particularly  when  both  eyes  are  bandaged.  In  this  case  the  eye  that  has  not  been 
operated  upon  must  be  opened  at  once.  [Sometimes  the  delirium  can  be  relieved 
only  by  sending  the  patients  home. — D.]  Old  people  suffering  from  marasmus  are  apt, 
if  they  lie  quiet  upon  their  backs  for  several  days  after  an  operation,  to  get  hy|x»stase3 
in  the  lungs,  which  may  cause  the  patient's  death.  Hence,  persons  that  are  weak  from 
old  age  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  very  soon — if  necessary,  directly  after  the  opera- 
tion. There  are  other  accidents,  too,  by  which  the  course  of  the  healing  may  be  inter- 
fered with.  As  these  can  not  usually  be  foreseen,  it  is  advisable  never  to  operate  upon 
both  eyes  at  one  sitting;  for  from  the  operation  and  after  treatment  in  the  case  of  one 
eye,  we  learn  wliat  we  are  to  expect  when  operating  upon  the  second. 

In  small  cliildren  quietude  of  behavior  after  the  operation  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  hence  the  larger  sections,  such  as  those  made  for  iridectomy  or  cataract  extrac- 
tion have  their  healing  interfered  with.  Accordingly,  for  small  children  we  ought 
to  choose  only  those  methods  of  operating,  such  as  discission,  which  produce  very 
small  wounds. 

(For  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea  after  operations,  see  page  214.) 


CHAPTER  II. 
OPERATIONS  UPON  THE    EYEBALL. 

I.  Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. 

ISS.  Paracentesis,  or  puncture  of  the  cornea,  may  be  made  either 
with  the  lance  knife  (Fig.  406,  a)  or  with  Von  Graefe's  linear  knife  (Fig. 
412.  a). 

In  making  paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife  the  latter  is  plunged 
in  close  to  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  Then  the  lance 
knife  is  pushed  a  little  farther  forward,  so  that  the  wound  gets  to  be  2 
or  3  mm.  long,  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn  very  slowly  from  the 
wound.  Then,  to  make  the  aqueous  flow  off,  we  need  only  depress  the 
peripheral  edge  of  the  wound  (c,  Fig.  404)  gently  with  a  DaviePs  scoop 
(Fig.  412,  6).  The  escape  of  the  aqueous  should  be  gradual,  and  prefera- 
bly intermittent. 

Paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife  is  made — 1.  In  progressive  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  whose  advance  either  along  the  surface  or  into  the  depth 
of  tiie  tissues  can  not  be  arrested  by  medicinal  treatment.  In 'the  case 
of  corneal  ulcers  which  threaten  rupture  we  anticipate  the  occcurence 
of  the  latter  by  performing  paracentesis.  We  thus  avoid  having  the 
perforation  take  place  too  suddenly,  and  also  avoid  the  occurrence  of  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris.  When  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  greatly  thinned  and 
is  bulging,  we  select  this  as  the  site  of  our  puncture.  2.  In  ectasiae  of 
the  cornea  of  various  kinds,  and  also  in  markedly  bulging  prolapses  of 
the  iris,  or  in  the  staphylomata  that  develop  from  the  latter.  In  these 
cases  paracentesis  must  be  followed  by  the  use  of  a  pressure  bandage. 

3.  In  obstinate  inflammations  of  the  cornea  or  uvea,  and  also  in  opaci- 
ties of  the  vitreous,  in  order  to  exert  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  eyeball  by  altering  the  conditions  of  tissue  metamorphosis. 

4.  In  elevation  of  tension  when  this  is  likely  to  be  transient,  as,  for 
example,  in  irido-cyclitis  or  in  swelling  of  the  lens.  5.  In  hypopyon, 
for  removing  it  when  it  extends  high  up. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  infrequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  para- 
centesis one  or  more  times.  If  only  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  paracentesis,  a  new  incision  is  not  required  when  the  latter  is  re- 
peated, but  the  wound,  not  being  solidly  united,  may  be  pried  open  with 
a  David's  spoon  (Fig.  412,  b). 

Paracentesis  with  the  Graefe  linear  knife  is  made  according  to 
the  method  proposed  by  Saemisch  in  ulcus  serpens  (see  page  182). 
The  Graefe  knife,  whose  cutting  edge  is  directed  straight  forward,  is 
entered  to  the  outside  of  the  temporal  border  of  the  ulcer,  in  the  healthy 
portion  of  the  cornea;   then  it  is  pushed  in  the  anterior  chamber  toward 
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the  nasal  side  until  its  point  is  brought  out  again  through  the  cornea 
to  the  inside  of  the  nasal  margin  of  the  ulcer.  We  then  may  be  said 
to  have  the  ulcer  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  latter,  there- 
fore, has  simply  to  be  pushed  farther  to  the  front  in  order  to  split  the 
ulcer  from  behind  forward.  The  section  should  have  both  its  terminal 
points  lying  in  sound  tissue,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  so  made  that 
the  most  intensely  yellow,  progressive  portion  of  the  ulcer  is  bisect^  by 
it.  After  the  section  has  been  completed  the  hypopyon  is  removed. 
The  section  must  be  reopened  daily  (with  a  Weber's  knife  (Fig.  298.  /) 
or  with  a  DavieKs  scoop),  until  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Sclera  {Sclerotomy). — ^This  may  be  performed  in  the 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera,  belonging  to  the  anterior  chamber,  or  in  the  pos- 
terior and  larger  division  of  it  (sclerotomia  anterior  and  posterior). 

Sclerotomia  anterior  by  I)e  Wecker's  method  (Fig.  405)  is  made  as  follows:    Hie 
Graefe  knife  is  entered  1  mm.  outside  of  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
brought  out  again  at  an  equal  distance  to  the  inside  of  the 
nasal  margin  of  the  cornea.     The  points  of  entrance  and 
emergence   are   therefore   symmetrically  situated,  and   are 
selected  as  though  the  intention  was  to  form  a  flap  2  mm. 
high  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea.    And,  in  fact,  after 
the  counter-puncture  has  been  made,  the  incision  is  carried 
upward  by  sawing  cuts  just  as  if  tliis  flap  ^'as  to  be  sepa- 
rated, but  the  knife  is  withdrawn  before  the  section  is  com- 
pleted.    Thus,  at    the   upper   margin  of  the   cornea  there 
remains  a  bridge  formed  of  sclera,  which  connects  the  flap 
Fio.  405.— Sclerotomy  by      with  the  parts  below  it  and  prevents  the  gaping  of  the  wound. 
Dr.  Wkcker'8  Methoij.      Hence,  by  this  operation  two  sections  at  once  are  made  in  the 
scleral  margin  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  bridge 
(«  and  8,).     Sclerotomy  may  be  made  downward  as  well  as  upward. 

Sclerotomy,  on  account  of  the  peripheral  position  of  the  wound,  is  very  likely 
to  be  attended  with  prolapse  of  the  iris.     We  should  therefore  endeavor  to  produce 
a  marked  degree  of  miosis  by  e.*4erine  l)eforc  the  operation;  the  spasmodically  contract€»d 
\  S  sphincter  then  keeps  the  iris  in  the  anterior  chaml)er.    Should  the  iris  in  spite  of  this 

become  wedged  in  the  wound,  and  should  it  Ix;  impossible  to  replace  it  satisfactorily, 
it  would  have  to  Ik?  drawn  out  and  cut  off. 

Sdorotoniy  is  performed  in  glaucoma,  but  its  results  are  not  as  certain,  and,  more 
particularly,  not  as  lasting  as  those  of  iridectomy.  Sclerotomy,  accordingly,  is  per- 
formed by  most  ojx^rators.  not  as  a  routine  ofwration,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Under  the  latter  Iwlong  the  following:  1.  (Ilauconm  simplex,  with  a  deep  anterior 
chamber  and  witliout  distinct  elevation  of  tension.  2.  Inflanunatory  glaucoma,  when 
the  iris  through  atrophy  lias  l)eeome  so  narrow  that  one  can  not  hope  to  make  a  proper 
excision  of  the  iris.  15.  Hemorrhagic  glaucoma.  4.  llydroplithalnuis.  '>.  Instead 
of  a  second  iridectomy  in  those  ciuses  of  glaucoma  in  wliich  the  increa.se  of  tension  re- 
turns in  spite  of  a  correctly  performed  iridectomy. 

In  sderotomUi  jMtsterior  the  opening  of  the  sclera  is  made  in  the  posterior  division 
of  the  latter.  The  secti(m  should  Ix»  meridicmal—  i.  e..  nm  from  beliind  fon*'ard,  since 
this  is  the  direction  of  most  of  the  scleral  fil)ers,  and  hence  sucli  sections  gape  the  least, 
and  besides  witli  the  incision  in  this  direction  the  fewest  cliorioidal  vessels  are  encoun- 
tered, since  these  too  liave  mainly  a  meridional  course  (Fig.  15')).  The  position  of  the 
section  must  l>e  chosen,  so  that  neither  an  CK'ular  muscle  nor  the  ciliary  lx)dy  is 
I    ■  injured.     For  tlie  latter  reason  the  section  should  not  extend  farther  forward  than 

j  at  most  to  a  point  f>  nun.  from  the  margin  of  the  coniea.     The  indications  for  sclero- 

tomia posterior  are: 
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1.  Detachment  of  the  retina. — A  broad  Graefe  knife  is  thrust  into  that  spot  of  the 
sclera  which  corresponds  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  detachment.  As  soon 
as  the  knife  has  penetrated  the  sclera  and  chorioid  and  into  the  subretinal  space,  it  is 
turned  a  little,  so  that  the  wound  is  thus  made  to  gape.  We  then  observe  the  conjunc- 
tiva lifted  up  by  the  subretinal  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  wound,  so  as  to  form  a 
yellowish  vesicle.    As  soon  as  the  fluid  ceases  to  escape,  the  knife  is  withdrawn  again. 

2.  Glaucoma f  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  and  hence  iridectomy 
lias  become  technically  impossible  (cases  of  glaucoma  malignum  and  glaucoma  ab- 
solutum).  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  detachment  of  the  retina, 
except  tliat  instead  of  subretinal  fluid  some  vitreous  is  withdrawn.  Owing  to  the  greater 
consistence  of  the  vitreous  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  the  section  somewhat  longer. 
After  sclerotomy  the  anterior  chamber  is  usually  restored,  so  that  an  iridectomy  can 
be  performed  later  on. 

3.  A  meridional  section  of  pretty  great  extent  is  made  when  extraction  of  a  foreign 
body  or  of  a  Cysticercus  from  the  vitreous,  is  in  question. 

II.  Iridectomy. 

156.  Iridectomy  by  Beer's  method  is  performed  as  follows:  Entry 
is  made  with  the  lance  knife  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  sometimes  a  little  to  the  outside,  sometimes  a  little  to  the  inside  of 
the  latter,  according  as  the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  to  excise  the  iris 
is  more  or  less  close  to  its  ciliary  margin.  The  lance  knife  is  then  pushed 
forward  until  the  wound  is  of  the  desired  length  (4  to  8  mm.,  according 
to  the  breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  iris  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  out); 
in  doing  this  the  lance  knife  must  be  so  held  that  the  section  is  concen- 
tric with  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  withdrawal  of  the  lance  is 
performed  slowly,  and  with  the  instrument  pressed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  iris  or  lens,  which  push 
forward  as  the  aqueous  flows  off.  After  completing  the  section,  the  iris 
forceps  (Fig.  406,  c,d,e)  with  its  branches  closed  is  introduced  into 
the  anterior  chamber  and  pushed  on  up  to  the  border  of  the  pupil. 
At  this  point  the  branches  are  allowed  to  separate  and  a  fold  of  the  iris 
is  grasped,  gentle  pressure  being  at  the  same  time  made  upon  the  latter. 
The  iris  is  now  drawn  from  the  wound,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
most  upon  the  stretch  it  is  cut  off.  close  to  the  wound  with  the  curved 
scissors  or  with  the  scissors  forceps  (pinces  ciseaux  of  De  Wecker  (Fig. 
406,  A).  This  ends  the  operation,  and  it  only  remains  by  introducing  a 
spatula  (Fig.  406,  i)  into  the  wound  to  put  back  into  the  anterior  chamber 
any  iris  that  may  have  been  wedged  into  the  wound,  so  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  operation  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma  have  their 
proper  shape. 

The  indications  for  iridectomy  are: 

1.  The  irresence  of  optical  obstructions.  These  consist  in  opacities 
of  the  refractive  media,  occupying  the  area  of  the  pupil.  Among  these 
belong:  (a)  Opacities  of  the  cornea;  (b)  a  membrane  in  the  pupil  (occlusio 
pupillae);  (c)  opacities  of  the  lens,  such  as  lamellar  cataract,  nuclear 
cataract,  or  an  anterior  polar  cataract  of  particularly  large  diameter, 
and   lastlv  shrunken  cataracts  which  do  not   extend   far  toward   the 
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periphery;   (d)  subluxation  of  the  lens  when   the  attempt  is  made  to 
shift  the  pupil  to  a  place  in  front  of  the  part  that  contains  no  lens. 

For  any  good  to  be  gained  from  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy 
for  optical  purposes,  the  following  conditions  must  be  present: 

(a)  The  opacity  must  be  so  demise  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
distinct  images  upon  the  retina,  and  does  not  simply  interfere  with 
vision  by  giving  rise  to  dazzling.  In  the  latter  event  the  dazzling  would 
actually  be  increased  by  the  iridectomy.  A  mistake  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  is  that  of  making  an  iridectomy  when  there  are  comparatively 
slight  opacities  of  the  cornea;  by  such  an  operation  the  sight  is  made 
worse  instead  of  better.  To  avoid  this  mistake  we  first  make  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  visual  acuity,  then  dilate  the  pupil  with  atropine, 
and  once  more  test  the  sight.  If  the  latter  then  proves  to  be  considerably 
better  than  before  the  pupil  was  dilated,  iridectomy  is  indicated;  other- 
wise not. 

(b)  The  opacity  must  be  stationary.  In  the  case  of  opacities  of  the 
cornea  the  inflammatory  process  must  have  completely  run  its  course; 
in  opacities  of  the  lens  it  must  be  stationary  forms  of  cataract  that  are 
in  question.  Otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of  having  the  very  spot  become 
opaque  which  we  have  selected  for  making  the  artificial  pupil  in. 

(c)  The  parts  concerned  with  the  lyerception  of  light — the  retina  and 
optic  nerve — must  be  capable  of  performing  their  functions.  This  fact 
is  determined  by  testing  the  vision.  The  latter  must  correspond  ap- 
proximately to  the  amount  of  dioptric  obstruction  that  is  visible.  When 
the  opacity  is  so  dense  that  only  quantitative  vision  is  present,  the  latter 
is  to  be  tested  with  a  candle  flame.  We  darken  the  room  and  station 
ourselves  with  a  lighted  candle  opposite  the  patient.  Now,'b3'  alter- 
nately holding  the  hand  in  front  of  the  light  and  then  withdrawing  it, 
we  test  wliether  the  patient  can  tell  aright  the  change  from  light  to 
darkness.  We  first  make  this  test  near  by,  and  then  withdraw  farther 
and  farther  from  the  patient,  so  as  to  find  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
he  is  still  al)le  to  distinguish  between  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. The  degree  of  direct  j)erception  of  light  is  thus  determined.  In 
order  to  test  the  extent  of  the  visual  field,  the  candle  is  gradually  car- 
ried from  one  side  of  the  patient  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  eye,  which 
all  the  time  must  he  looking  straight  forward;  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
when  the  light  is  j)erceive(l  and  upon  what  side  it  is  situated.  In  this 
way  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  can  be  determined. 

The  (juantitative  per('ej)tion  of  light  in  the  center  and  at  the  periph- 
ery is  not  ai>r()gated  i)y  even  the  densest  opacity.  If  the  retina  and 
oj)ti('  nerve  are  sound,  the  glimmer  of  the  candle  must  be  recognized 
in  a  darkened  room  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  metres,  and  it  should 
also  he  seen  l)y  the  patient  on  all  sides  of  him  and  its  place  be  correctly 
given.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  percipient  portions  of  the  eye  are  not 
normal.  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  ])erception  of  light  is  retained 
will  depend  the  question   whether  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes 
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[Fio.  40C. — Instruments  for  Iridectomy  and  Iridotomt. 

n,  straight  lance  knife.  6,  annciilar  lanee  knife.  V**ei\  in  iri<iectomy  (page  SlTi),  paracentejiit» 
(pafce  813),  wimple  linear  extraction  of  cataract  (|>age  S'2H).  r,  ft,  e,  iriw  forcep»  for  pasxinK  into  the 
wound  made  bv  the  lance  knife  an<l  fcra>pinK  the  iri.»».  /.  Tyrrel'ü  blunt  iriH-hook  uschI  when  the  lenH 
i»  absent  or  dislocateil.  g,  curve<l  scissor»  for  excising  the  iris,  h.  De  Wecker 's  scissors  (pince 
ciHeaux).  i,  conibine<!  spatula  and  blunt-pointed  probe.  Other  instrument»  re<|uired  are  a  spring 
speculum  or  Oesmarre's  retractor,  to  keep  the  lid.s  apart,  and  a  fixation  forceps  to  hold  the  eyeball 
<«ee  Fig.  397).— D.] 
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is  undertaken  at  all  or  not.  These  requirements  regarding  the  perception 
of  light  hold  good,  moreover,  not  only  for  iridectomy,  but  also  for  all 
operations  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  particularly  for 
the  operation  of  cataract. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  contraindications  to 
iridectomy  for  optical  purposes:  1.  Deficiency  or  total  absence  of  light 
perception.  2.  Strabismus  of  long  standing  in  the  eye  which  is  affected 
with  the  opacity.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  operation  was  technically 
a  perfect  success,  not  much  gain  in  sight  would  be  got,  owing  to  the 
amblyopia  ex  anopsia  which  exists  in  such  eyes.  The  result  of  the 
operation  is  doubtful  and  it  is  often  technically  impossible  to  perform 
in — 3.  Flattening  of  the  cornea.  For,  where  applanatio  corneae  has  devel- 
oped, it  is  always  a  sign  that  there  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the 
keratitis  an  irido-cyclitis,  which  has  left  thick  membranous  exudates 
behind  the  iris.  Hence,  even  if  we  actually  succeed  in  excising  the  iris, 
a  free  aperture  is  not  produced,  and  we  are  confronted  by  a  hull  of  exu- 

Fio.  407.  Fig.  408. 


Fio.  407. — Optical  Iridkctomy.    Maffnißed  2  >,  1. 
Fi o.  408. — Iridkcttomy  in  Incrkahe  ok  Tknsion.    Magnified  2  /.  1. — a  a,  external;  i  i,  internal 
wound.    See  description  under  Fig.  403. 

dation.  4.  Incarceration  of  the  entire  pupillary  margin  in  a  corneal  scar 
with  consecutive  forcing  of  the  iris  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cor- 
nea. When  this  condition  has  lasted  for  quite  a  long  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  excise  the  iris,  because  the  latter  in  conse(|uence  of  atrophy  is  too 
friable,  and  because  it  is  too  firmly  agglutinated  to  the  cornea  (page  240). 

A  colohoma  whicii  is  made  for  optical  purposes  nmst  be  so  fashioned 
as  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  from  dazzling  as  possible.  This  result 
is  secured  when  the  col()l)()ma  is  narrow  and  does  not  reach  to  the  margin 
of  the  conu^a  (O,  Fig.  407).  An  excision  extending  up  to  the  root  of  the 
iris  would  cxjK)se  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  also  the  interspace  between 
it  and  the  ciliary  j)r()cesses,  and  thus  admit  a  great  (juantity  of  irregu- 
larly refracted  rays  into  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the  coloboma  narrow 
and  not  too  peripheral,  the  incision  must  be  short,  and  lie  at  or  even 
inside  of  the  limbus.  Those  cases  constitute  an  exce])tion  to  this  rule, 
in  which  only  the  most  exterior  marginal  ])ortion  of  the  cornea  has 
remained  transparent,  so  that  the  iridectomy  must,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  quite  peripheral. 

That  s])ot  is  chosen  as  the  .s?7c  of  the  coloboma  at  which  the  media 
are  the  most  transparent.     Wherever  possible,   we  avoid   making  the 
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coloboma  above,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  partly  covered  by  the  lid. 
If  the  media  are  everywhere  equally  transparent  (as  when  there  is  a 
cicatrix  situated  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  a  pupillary  mem- 
brane, or  a  i)erinuclear  cataract),  the  iridectomy  is  performed  down- 
ward and  inward  (Fig.  407),  because  in  most  eyes  the  visual  axis  cuts 
the  cornea  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  (page  670). 

157.  [Other  indications  for  iridectomy  are:]  2.  Increase  of  tension. 
Iridectomy  is  hence  indicated  in  primary  glaucoma,  and  also  in  second- 
ary glaucoma  resulting  from  ectasia?  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  from  seclusio 
pupilUc,  from  irido-chorioiditis,  etc.  In  hemorrhagic  glaucoma  iri- 
dectomy is  often  a  failure.  In  general,  the  success  of  the  operation  is 
better  the  earlier  it  is  performed.  Nevertheless,  an  operation  is  some- 
times done  in  cases  of  increased  tension  even  when  the  perception  of 
light  has  been  already  abolished,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  idea  of 
restoring  sight.  Then  it  is  simply  a  case  of  relieving  pain  or  of  avoiding 
further  degeneration  (and  especially  further  ectasis)  of  the  eyeball. 

When  iridectomy  is  made  for  increase  of  tension,  the  section  must 
l)e  situated  pretty  far  back  in  the  sclera  and  must  be  long.  The  colo- 
boma need  not  be  very  broad,  but  ought  to  reach  to  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  iris  (Fig.  408).  If  there  are  not  at  the  same  time  any  optical  con- 
ditions, to  which  regard  must  be  paid  in  making  the  iridectomy,  the 
latter  must  be  directed  upward  so  that  the  coloboma  may  be  partially 
covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  thus  the  confusion  due  to  dazzling  may  be 
lessened. 

3.  Eciaiic  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  (partial  staphylo mata),  in  order 
to  cause  their  flattening.  This  is  the.  more  likely  to  succeed,  the  more 
recent  and  the  thinner- walled  the  staphyloma  is — that  is,  the  closer  akin 
it  is  to  a  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

4.  Recurrent  iritis,  in  which  case  the  iridectomy  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrences — an  object,  however,  which  is  not  always  attained. 
The  operation  is  to  be  done  during  an  interval  in  which  there  is  no 
inflammation. 

o.  Fistula  of  the  cornen.  Iridectomy  here  serves  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  formation  of  a  firm  cicatrix.  We  must  wait  to  perforn^  the 
operation  until  at  least  some  trace  of  the  anterior  chamber  has  been 
restored,  as  otherwise  the  operation  is  impracticable  on  technical  grounds. 

6.  Foreign  bodies  imbedded  in  the  iris,  which  sometimes  can  be 
removed  only  by  excising  the  portions  of  iris  in  which  they  occur.  The 
like  is  true  of  cysts  and  small  tumors  of  the  iris. 

7.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  for  cataract,  iridectomy  is  done 
mainly  when  we  are  dealing  with  complicated  cataracts  (e.  g.,  those 
complicated  with  posterior  synechia»,  increase  of  tension,  etc.). 

If  iridectomy  is  made  as  a  preliminary  to  a  cataract  extraction  the 
excision  of  the  iris  must  be  made  upw^ard,  so  that  the  coloboma  may 
also  be  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  which  as  a  general  thing 
is  made  upward. 
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The  success  of  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purpases,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  vision 
obtained  is  concerned,  very  oft<?n  falls  short  of  the  expectations  which  both  physician 
and  patient  have  ent-ertained  in  regard  to  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  iridec- 
tomy in  scars  of  tlie  cornea.  In  this  case  there  are  various  reasons  for  the  vision's  being 
often  so  defective,  even  when  the  operation  itself  has  been  a  complete  success.  Tlie 
chief  one  is  that  normally  a  considerable  degree  of  astigmatism  is  present  in  the  pe- 
ripheral part  of  the  cornea  which  lias  been  used  for  the  iridectomy.  This  astigmatism 
is  increased  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  adjoining  scar,  partly  by  the  operation  itself. 
To  this  is  added  the  astigmatic  refraction  of  those  rays  which  in  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  coloboma  pass  through  the  margin  of  the  lens.  This  astigmatism,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  irregular,  has  a  greater  effect  tlian  usual,  inasmuch  as  the  new  pupil  is 
large  and  is  almost  or  quite  immovable,  and  hence  can  not  lessen  the  size  of  the  dif- 
fusion circles  (see  page  740).  Moreover,  the  cornea  over  the  coloboma  is  often  less 
transparent  than  was  supposed  before  the  iridectomy,  for  slight  opacities  are  scarcely 
visible  when  a  light-colored  iris  is  l)ehind  them,  while  they  at  once  become  obvious 
when  after  iridectomy  a  black  coloboma  forms  the  background.  Still  greater  is  the 
disappointment  in  store  for  the  operator  when  after  a  successful  iridectomy  he  finds 
the  coloboma  white  instead  of  black,  })ecause  the  lens  lias  become  opaque. 

The  optical  result  of  an  iridectomy  made  on  account  of  a  corneal  scar  may  often 
be  improved  if  we  make  the  scar  opaque  by  tattooing  it  (see  pages  226  and  231). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  sight  that  is  regained  depends  also  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  percipient  parts — a  condition  which  should  be  ascertained  before  the  opera- 
tion by  testing  the  perception  of  light.  With  regard  to  tJiis  point  special  stress  must 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  testing  the  periphery  of  the  instial  field  we  should  ask  not 
only  if  the  light  is  seen  when  held  to  one  side,  but  also  where  it  is.  If  necessary,  we 
make  the  patient  point  to  it  or  grasp  at  it.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  patient 
recognizes  the  glimmer  of  the  light  as  soon  as  the  candle  flame  appears  in  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  visual  field,  but  tliat  he  tells  its  place  wrong.  He  says  every  time,  for 
instance  that  it  is  on  tiie  right  hand  oven  when  it  is  held  in  some  quite  different  spot. 
This  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  When  an  eye  with  transparent  media  is  tested  with 
a  candle  flame  in  a  dark  room,  there  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  at  a  point  opposite  to 
the  flame,  an  image  of  the  latter,  while  the  rest  of  the  retina  is  not  illuminated  and 
has  a  sensation  of  darkness.  If  that  part  of  the  retina  wliich  is  situated  directly  op- 
posite tJie  light  were  insensitive,  no  light  would  \ye  seen  at  all.  The  case  is  different 
with  an  eye  whose  media  are  cloudy.  In  tliis  tlie  niys  emanating  from  the  light  are 
so  dispersed  by  (lie  cloudy  media  that  the  whole  retina  is  illuminated  no  matter  where 
the  light  is  placed.  To  l)e  sure,  the  illumination  of  the  retina  is  not  perfectly  uniform. 
There  are  always  more  rays  falling  upon  that  i>art  of  the  retina  which  lies  opposite 
the  light  than  ujxin  the  otlier  regions  of  the  retina,  and  thus  the  patient  is  able  to  tell 
where  the  light  is;  but  he  would  also  see  the  light  if  the  portion  of  the  retina  lying 
op|X)site  tlie  latter  wore  insensitive,  since  the  rest  of  the  retina  likewise  receives  light 
up<:)ii  it.  Ix't  us  iissuinc  that  the  whole  retina  has  InH-oine  iiLsensitive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  region  situated  on  the  teinjK>ral  side.  This  latter  region,  no  matter  where  the 
light  may  i)e,  will  receive  diffused  liglit  and  will  |KTccive  it,  too.  The  patient  will 
locate  the  source  of  this  seiLsation  in  the  jxirtion  of  the  external  world  lying  opposite 
to  this  region  of  the  rt^tina,  and  will  therefore  iK^lieve  always  that  wliat  he  sees  is  on 
his  nasiil  side.  Hence  the  mere  statement  that  a  light  is  s<hmi  is  not  sufllcient  proof  of 
the  possession  of  functional  cajwicity  by  all  i)arts  of  the  retina.  For  this  it  is  requisite 
that  the  situation  of  the  liglit   l)e  told  corn>ctly  every  time. 

How  nnist  a  man  adjust  his  eye  in  order  to  see  witli  an  mrnfrirnlb/  sifuate^i  pupil  f 
Let  us  assume  that  tlie  eye  is  affected  with  a  central  scar  of  the  cornea  (ti.  Fig.  409), 
so  tliat  it  can  see  cmly  with  the  assistance  of  a  coloboma  which  has  l)een  made  upward.' 
Must  this  eye,  in  order  to  fix  an  object,  o,  be  turned  downward  so  that  the  coloboma 
may  lie  opiK)site  the  object?  By  no  means.  The  refraction  of  the  rays  in  such  an  e\'e 
takes  place  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  a  sound  one.  The  only  difference  is.  that 
the  iwrtions  of  the  beam  emanating  from  o  which  enter  the  eye  are  not  those  sitiiated 
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in  the  center,  but  those  situated  above  and  corresponding  to  the  eolobonia.  These 
latter  tJirow  tlie  image  upon  the  fovea,  /,  provided  the  object  lies  in  the  line  of  vision. 
An  object,  <>,,  which  is  situate<l  opposite  the  coloboma  would  form  its  image  at  b,  below 
the  fovea,  and  would  therefore  not  be  seen  by  central  vision.  Hence  an  eye  with  an 
eccentrically  placed  pupil  performs  fixation  in  the  same  way  as  does  a  normal  eye. 
It  is  not  superfluous  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  many  erro- 
neous ideas  prevail  with  respect  to  it.  In  a  very  learned  treatise  on  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa, one  can  read  how  in  this  disease  an  iridectomy  does  no  good  if  central  opacities 
of  the  lens  are  present,  l)ecause  in  that  case  the  images  of  objects  w^ould  fall  upon  the  pe- 
ripheral portions  of  the  retina  which  are  insensitivel  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  would 
he  so  only  if  the  objects  themselves  were  situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field. 
The  considerations  just  adduced  also  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  whether 
a  man  would  see  double  who  lias  colobomata  in  lK)th  eyes  which  extend  in  different 
directions — e.  g.,  upward  in  the  right  eye  and  inward  in  the  left.  In  this  case  there 
will  be  binocular  single  vision,  since  the  object  of  fixation  forms  its  image  at  the  same 
spot  in  both  eyes — namely,  the  fovea — no  matter  where  the  coloboma  is  situated. 


Fi(i.  409. — Path  or  Rats  in  thk  Care  or  an  ikrcKNTWCALLT  Situated  Pupil. 

The  section  in  the  tunics  of  the  eye  for  an  iridectomy  may  be  made  with  the  lance 
or  with  Graefe's  narrow  knife!  With  the  latter  the  timics  of  the  eye  are  divided  from 
lx?hind  forward  as  is  done  in  the  cataract  operation.  The  section  made  with  the  lance 
is  smoother  and  passes  much  more  obliquely  through  the  tunics  of  the  eye  than  does 
the  section  made  with  a  narrow  knife.  It  therefore  closes  better  after  the  knife  is  with- 
drawn. Hence  the  lance  is  to  \ye  preferred  in  every  ca«e  in  which  no  special  obstacles 
oppose  its  application.  This  latter  is  the  case:  1.  When  the  anterior  chamber  is  shal- 
low. Here  we  can  not  push  the  lance  far  without  rmming  the  risk  of  pricking  the  iris 
and  lens.  In  optical  iridectomies,  in  which  a  short  section  is  ordinarily  sufficient,  this 
is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  but  in  glaucoma,  in  which  the  anterior  chamber  is  often 
so  shallow,  we  would  l^e  able  to  make  the  section  with  the  lance  neither  peripheral 
enough  nor  long  enough.  2.  When  the  anterior  chamber  is  absent  the  section  with  a 
lance  is  absolutely  impossible,  while  we  can  always  push  a  Graefe  knife  for  a  sufficiently 
great  distance  lietween  the  cornea  and  iris.  3.  When  the  patients  are  unruly  or  when 
the  o|x?rator's  experience  is  small,  the  danger  of  wounding  the  lens  with  a  Graefe 
knife  is  always  less  than  with  a  lance  and  many  operators  employ  Graefe's  knife  to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  anything  else  for  iridectomy.  I'nfortunately.  the  use  of  the 
Graefe  knife  meets  with  a  limitation  in  that  we  can  cut  with  it  only  at  the  upper  and 
lower  borders  of  the  cornea  (becaiLse  elsewhere  the  orbital  jnargin  gets  in  tlie  way). 
Sections  at  the  nasal  or  temporal  borders  of  the  cornea  can  Iw  made  only  with  the 
lance.  If  we  cannot  push  the  lance  far  enough  along,  because  the  anterior  chan»l)er 
is  shallow,  we  enlarge  the  section  by  cutting  laterally  with  the  lance  as  we  withdraw  it. 
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is  united  with  the  exudation  membrane  and  with  the  secondary  cataract 
to  form  a  firm  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  chambers 
and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  To  restore  sight  the  diaphragm  must 
he  j)erf orated.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  incision,  if  this 
is  so  directed  as  to  divide  the  diaphragm  along  a  line  perpendicular  to 
that  of  greatest  tension;  then  the  incision  gapes  from  retraction  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  leaves  a  slit-like  pupil  (cat's-eye  pupil). 
The  operation  may  be  performed  with — 

(a)  The  Graefe  knife.  This  is  plunged  through  the  cornea  and  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  latter  is  divided  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
that  of  greatest  tension.  This  method  is  only  applicable  when  the 
diaphragm  is  not  too  thick.  If  the  latter  was  the  case,  the  diaphragm 
would  offer  great  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  divide 
it  the  ciliary  l)ody  would  be  pulled  upon,  and  this  might  start  up  a  new 
attack  of  irido-cyclitis. 

(b)  The  scissors  forceps  (pinces  ciseaux)  by  De  Wecker's  method. 
With  the  lance  knife  an  incision  is  made  along  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  through  this  the  scissors  forceps  is  introduced  closed  into  the 
(•haml)er.  Here  the  instrument  is  opened,  and  its  posterior  sharp  branch 
is  plunged  through  the  diaphragm  while  the  anterior  branch  remains  in 
the  anterior  chamber;  then,  by  closing  the  scissors  forceps,  the  dia- 
])hragni  is  divided  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  greatest  tension. 
This  is  a  severer  ()j)eration  than  the  former,  and  is  also  usually  associated 
with  loss  of  vitreous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  cause  any  pulling, 
as  in  it  the  diaphragm  is  divided  just  as  a  sheet  of  paper  is  cut  in  two  by 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

Iridotomy  often  fails  of  accomplishment  owing  to  the  too  great 
firmness  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  actually  be  ossified;  but  even 
an  excollent  immediate  result  may  be  nullified  because  the  old  irido- 
cyclitis is  lighted  up  again  by  the  operation,  and  the  pupil  which  has 
been  made  is  closed  again  by  a  renewal  of  the  exudation.  Hence  we 
put  off  the  performance  of  iridotomy  as  long  as  possible  until  all  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  disappeared,  unless  we  are  compelled  to 
operate  speedily  by  special  circumstances,  such  as  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
increase  of  tension,  or  beginning  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

In  order  to  Ix»  ablo  to  perform  an  iridotomy  without  danger  to  the  lens,  in  case 
this  is  present,  we  may  do  an  extra-ocular  [or  precorneal]  irulotatny.  We  make  a  punc- 
ture in  the  limhus  with  the  lance  knife,  aa  for  an  iridectomy,  draw  out  the  iris,  incise 
it  in  a  radial  direction  (from  the  pupillary  to  the  ciliar>'  border),  and  then  return  it 
to  tlie  anterior  clmmU»r.  In  this  way  a  V-ehaped  gap  is  made  in  the  iris,  and  accord- 
ingly we  use  this  method  of  operating  in  place  of  an  optical  iridectomy,  when  we  wish 
to  get  a  very  narrow  coloboma. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  |x>ssihle  to  jxTform  iridotomy  wlien  the  lens  is  present, 
without  injuring  the  latter,  is  found  in  hump-like  protrusion  of  the  iris  such  as  results 
from  seclusio  pupillir;  for  here  a  considerable  interspace-  namely,  the  enlarged  pos- 
terior diamber — separat«?  the  iris  from  the  lens.  Iridotomy  in  tliis  case  may  Ikj  done 
by  traru'ifixüm  of  the  iris.  A  Graefe  knife  is  entered  alwut  1  mm.  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  temporal  margin  of  the  corneal,  passed  tlirough  the  anterior  diamber,  and  made 
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to  emerge  at  a  »pot  near  the  inner  nmrgin  of  the  comea  and  symmetrically  situated 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  entry.  The  points  of  entry  and  exit  lie  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  of  the  comea,  and  the  knife  is  held  so  that  its  blade  is  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  comea.  Since  the  iris  is  driven  forward,  the  knife  as  it  is  being  carried  through 
the  anterior  chamber  pierces  thie  most  protruding  portion  of  the  iris  both  temporally 
and  nasally  and  makes  holes  in  it.  These  holes  remain  permanently  open  and  restore 
the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers;  the  iris  returns 
to  its  former  position,  and  the  intra-ocular  pressure  becomes  normal.  In  cases  of  bump- 
shaped  protrusion  of  the  iris,  this  operation  may  consequently  be  made  instead  of  an 
iridectomy;  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  it  may  be  done  as  a  preliminary  operation  to  an 
iridectomy,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  done  later  under  more  favorable  conditions. 


IV.  Discissio  Cataracts. 


I 


(a)    Discission  of  Soft  Cataracts. 

159.  Discission*  of  soft  cataracts  has  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  order  to  effect  the  resorption  of  the 
latter.  Discission  is  performed  with  a  sickle-shaped  needle  [or  with 
the  knife-needle  (see  Fig.  410)],  which  is  passed  in  through  the  comea 
(keratonyxis  y.  The  site  of  the  puncture  is  the  center  of  the  lower  and 
outer  quadrant  of  the  cornea,  at  which  spot  the  needle  is  passed  through 
the  comea  and  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  and  is  then  pushed  forward 
in  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
latter  is  then  laid  open  by  one  or  more  incisions  in  the  area  of  the  pupil 
(which  has  previously  been  dilated  with  atropine).  The  needle  must  be 
handled  very  lightly,  no  pressure  being  made  with  it,  but  simply  sweeping 
movements;  moreover,  the  incisions  should  not  penetrate  deep  into  the 
lens.  The  needle  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  eyeball,  this  being  done 
quickly  so  that  the  aqueous  may  not  escape. 

After  the  o}x;ration  the  aqueous  enters  the  lens  through  the  wound 
in  the  capsule,  and  the  lens  swells  up  and  is  gradually  absorl>ed  in  the 
manner  described  at  length  under  the  head  of  traumatic  cataract  (see 
page  454).  In  fact,  discission  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  kind 
of  injury  of  the  capsule  that  accident  so  frequently  produces. 

Discission  is  adapted  for  all  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  for  those  which  are 
capable  of  complete  resorption  because  they  have  as  yet  no  hard  nu- 
cleus. This  is  the  case  in  children  and  in  adolescents.  Discission  may 
also  l)e  made  in  those  cataracts  that  still  contain  transparent  portions  of 
lens  substance,  since  these  become  opaque  under  the  influence  of  the 
aqueous.  The  form  of  cataract  most  frequently  requiring  this  treatment 
is  perinuclear  cataract.  Lastly,  discission  may  also  be  employed  for 
removing  perfectly  transparent  lenses,  when  it  is  a  question  of  doing 
away  with  a  hi^h  degree  of  myopia  by  operation. 

In  th(»  cases  cited  discission  may  be  the  only  operation  done:  i.  e., 
after  doing  it  we  simply  wait  for  a  gradual  resorption  of  the  lens  to  take 
place.    This  usually  requires  some  months,  and  a  repetition  of  the  discis- 


1  From  discindere,  to  «plit  (i.  e.,  the  lens  capMule).        '  From  ««>«,  horn,  and  vvrrttv,  to  prick. 
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sion  is  often  necessary.  But,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  treatment,  we 
may  also  employ  discission  simply  as  a  preliminary  operation  to  make 
the  lens  fit  for  extraction.  For  this  purpose  we  make  the  discission  quite 
free,  so  as  to  get  a  rapid  opacification  and  swelling  of  the  lens.  As  soon 
as  this  has  advanced  to  a  certain  point — which  is  the  case  some  days  or 
weeks  after  the  discission — the  softened  and  disintegrated  lens  is  re- 
moved by  a  linear  extraction. 


^ 


b 


^^\ -^  ^.j^ 


[FiQ.  410. — Instruments  for  Paracentesis  and  Discission. 

a,  broad  needle  for  paracentesis.  6,  Bowman's  stop  needle,  c,  Desmarre's  broad  paracentesis 
nee<lle.  d.  Beer's  cataract  needle,  e,  couching  needle.  /,  Knapp's  knife-needle.  Other  instruments 
required  arc  a  npeculum  and  fixing  forceps  (see  Fig.  397)  and  for  dividing  some  membranous  cataracts, 
De  Wecker'»  scissors  (Fig.  406,  h). — D.] 

The  main  advantage  of  discission  consists  in  the  freedom  from  dan- 
ger of  the  operation  itself  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  after  treatment. 
Since  the  small  puncture  in  the  cornea  closes  again  directly,  the  patient 
is  not  compelled  to  keep  to  his  bed  after  the  operation  and  the  bandage 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  few  days.  If  the  course  is  favorable,  no 
further  treatment  is  required  than  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  with  atro- 
pine until  the  resorption  of  the  lens  is  complete.  Discission,  therefore, 
is  the  only  cataract  operation  which  can  be  employed  with  very  small 
children  who  do  not  keep  quiet  after  the  operation. 

During  the  after  treatment  various  accidents  may  occur  necessitat- 
ing interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  These  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  fact  that  the  process  ojf  swelling  takes  place  with  too 
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great  violence;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  fact  that  the  swelling 
and  absorption  of  the  lens  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  violent  swelling  of  the  lens  may  be  caused  by  too  extensive  a 
splitting  of  the  capsule,  owing  to  which  the  lens  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  aqueous  over  an  excessively  large  area.  In  other  cases,  again, 
there  exists  in  the  lens  a  peculiar  tendency  to  swell,  which  makes  itself 
apparent  even  with  small  incisions  of  the  capsule.  The  results  of  a  rapid 
swelling  of  the  lens  may  be  either  increase  of  tension  or  irido-eyclitis. 
The  former  manifests  itself  by  the  dull  appearance  of  the  cornea,  by  an 
increase  of  tension  perceptible  to  palpation,  and  often  by  the  occurrence 
of  pain;  and  these  symptoms,  if  they  were  allowed  to  persist,  would  lead 
to  amaurosis  due  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  iritis  is  caused 
either  by  the  mechanical  injury  (pressure)  or  the  chemical  irritation 
which  the  swelling  masses  of  lens  substance  produce  in  the  iris.  Both 
increase  of  tension  and  iritis  are  particularly  to  be  apprehended  in 
elderly  persons,  because  these  stand  swelling  of  the  lens  worse  than 
others  do.  To  avoid  these  accidents  the  pupil  must  be  kept  well  dilated 
with  atropine,  so  that  the  swelling  masses  of  lens  substance  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  iris  as  little  as  possible.  Excessive  swelling  is 
most  effectively  combated  by  iced  compresses,  which,  moreover,  have 
an  antiphlogistic  action.  The  best  remedy  against  the  consequences  of 
excessive  swelling  of  the  lens  is  the  removal  of  the  swelling  masses  by 
extraction.  If  we  had  intended  at  the  start  to  have  an  extraction  suc- 
ceed the  discission,  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  lens  is  rather  what 
we  should  desire.  But  if  we  wish  to  get  along  with  a  discission  alone, 
we  must  make  the  discission  itself  quite  limited  so  as  not  to  be  com- 
pelled by  excessive  swelling  of  the  lens  to  perform  an  extraction 
afterward. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  cases  just  mentioned,  there  are  others  in 
which  from  the  outset  the  processes  of  swelling  and  resorption  of  the 
lens  take  place  to  an  insufpcieni  degree.  In  tliis  event  we  are  often  deal- 
ing with  the  kind  of  lenses  which  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  aged 
persons,  and  which  can  swell  !)ut  little.  In  other  cases  everything  goes 
well  at  first.  l)Ut  after  a  part  of  the  lens  has  been  absorbed  the  swelling 
and  resorption  come  to  a  standstill.  The  cause  of  this  commonly  lies 
in  a  union  of  the  capsular  wound,  which  takes  place  to  such  an  ext-ent 
that  the  aqueous  no  longer  comes  into  contact  with  the  lens  fibers.  In 
either  case  the  indication  is  to  repeat  the  discission,  in  doing  which  one 
may  i)roceed  more  boldly  than  in  the  first  operation  and  make  an  exten- 
sive opening  in  the  capsule. 

Discission  is  eontraimUcated — 1.  In  elderly  persons  whose  lenses 
already  have  a  nucleus,  and  whose  eyes,  moreover,  do  not  bear  well  the 
swelling  of  the  lens.  2.  In  subluxation  of  the  lens,  a  condition  which 
is  recognized  by  the  tremulousness  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  discission 
is  impracticable  on  technical  grounds,  since  the  lens  being  insufficiently 
fixed  in  its  place  would  re<'ede  before  the  discission  needle.     3.   When 
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there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  as  in  this 
case  the  discission  needle  would  cause  luxation  of  the  lens  before  it  could 
tear  through  the  capsule.  4.  In  the  presence  of  posterior  synechiae, 
^v]\ich  render  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine  impossible.  In  such 
a  ca.se  an  iridectomy  would  have  to  precede  the  discission. 


(6)  Discission  of  Membranous  Cataracts  {Dilaceration). 

160.  The  discission  of  membranous  cataracts  is  not  made  with  the 
view  of  efifecting  their  resorption,  since  shrunken  cataracts  no  longer 
contain  much  or  any  matter  capable  of  being  absorbed.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  object  is  to  make  a  free  opening 
in  the  cataractous  membrane  by  tearing  it 
apart,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  better  be 
called  dilaceratio  Cataracta^  [The  name  is 
not  applicable  to  the  operation  with  the 
knife-needle,  which  is  a  cutting  not  a  tear- 
ing.— D.]  The  operation  may  be  performed 
either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the 
sclera. 

In  the  operation  through  the  cornea  (kera- 
tonyxis)  the  puncture  is  made  in  the  center  of 
the  outer  and  lower  quadrant  of  the  cornea, 
as  in  the  discission  of  a  soft  cataract.  The 
needle  is  then  pushed  forward  and  plunged 
through  the  cataract,  and  then  the  attempt 
is  made  by  means  of  sweeping  movements  to 
tear  the  cataract  in  all  directions,  so  that  as 
large  a  gap  as  possible  may  be  formed  in  it. 

In  the  operation  through  the  sclera  (sclero- 
nyxis^)  the  needle  is  plunged  in  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  sclera,  6  mm.  behind  the 
external  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  .somewhat 
below  the  horizontal  meridian,  and  is  then 
pushed  forward  so  that  its  point  passes  through 
the  <*ataractous  membrane  into  the  anterior 
chamber  close  to  the  external  margin  of  the 
pupil.  Then  the  attempt  is  made  to  tear  the 
cataract  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by 
means  of  sweeping  movements  in  which  the 
point  of  the  needle  travels  from  before  backward.  The  difference 
between  disci.ssion  through  the  cornea  and  that  through  the  sclera  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  able,  by  the  latter  method,  to  bring  a  nmch  greater 
force  to  bear  upon  the  cataract  with  the  needle  and  even  depress 
it  into  the  vitreous. 


IFio.  411. — Incision    with    the 
Knife-needle    in   Soft   Phi- 

MARY  AND  IN  SECONDARY  CaTA- 

KACT.    (After  Knapp  in  Norris 
and  Oliver.) 

The  knife-needle  is  entered  3 
mm.  from  the  marfcin  of  the  cor- 
nea in  the  horizontal  meridian. 
The  needle  is  advanced  to  about 
2  mm.  beyond  the  anterior  pole  of 
the  Ions,  thrust  through  the  lenn 
capHule  and  (if  the  lernt  is  present ) 
through  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  lens,  and  drawn  back  so  as  to 
make  a  horizontal  incision,  a  fr,  4  to 
5  mm.  long.  Then  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  raised  toward  the  cornea, 
an<l  pushe<l  upwanl  in  front  of 
the  capsule  to  the  point  c  from  2 
to  2.5  mm.  above  the  horizontal  in- 
cision. Here  the  cap*«ule  is  trans- 
fixed and  i.s  divide^l  by  a  down- 
ward sweep  as  far  as  the  horizonal 
incision.  The  same  manoDUvre  is 
done  on  the  lower  lialf  of  the  cap- 
sule from  d,  below  upward,  so  that 
the  three  cuts  make  a  crucial  open- 
ing with  arms  4  or  5  mm.  long. 
When  the  operation  is  done  as  a 
preliminary  to  extraction,  the  in- 
cision may  be  longer  and  deeper, 
and  in  membranous  cataracts  will 
be  varied  in  size  and  situation  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  tlie  case. — !>.] 


'  [From  sclera  and  fvtt«ii',  to  prick]. 
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has  a  length  of  4  to  7  mm.  (S  S',  Fig.  413).  Then  the  lens  capsule 
must  Ije  very  thoroughly  torn  up  in  the  area  of  the  pupil,  which  has 
been  previously  dilated  by  means  of  atropine.  For  opening  the  capsule 
we  may  use  either  a  discission  needle,  a  sharp  hook  (Fig.  412,  d)  or  a 
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[Fig.  412. — Instruments  for  Cataract  Extraction. 

a,  fJraefo's  cataract  knife  Clinear  knife).  Used  also  in  paracentesis,  sclerotomy,  and  iridotomy. 
(See  pa^en  813.  814.  815.  821,  and  823.)  b,  cy.stitome  and  Daviel's  scoop.  (8ee  pagea  809.  813.  831, 
and  839.)  r.  Knapp 's  cystitome  (right  and  left),  used  in  cataract  extraction  without  iridectomy. 
d,  Tyrrei'H  .slmrp  h(»ok  for  tearing  the  capsule,  e,  capsule  forceps.  /,  wire  loop,  g,  spatula  to  reduce  the 
iris  an<i  stroke  it  out  smootl».  Otlier  instruments  required  are  a  speculum  and  fixmg  forceps  (see  Fig. 
397)  and  if  the  cataract  is  done  witli  iridectomy,  an  iridectomy  forceps  and  scissors  (see  Fig.  400.)— D.j 

capsule  forceps  (Fig.  412  c).  After  this  the  lens  masses  are  discharged 
by  making  pressure  on  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  through  the  upper  lid 
and  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  peripheral  lip  of  the  wound  with 
a  David's  scoop.  By  this  means  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  sub- 
jected to  quite  a  great  pressure,  and  the  wound  is  made  to  gape  open. 
This  manopu\Te  is  repeated  until  all  parts  of  the  lens  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  eve. 
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If  linear  extraction  is  done  to  remove  a  lens  that  has  been  swollen 
up  by  a  preliminary  discission,  the  opening  of  the  capsule  is  omitted, 
since  the  capsule  has  already  been  torn  open  by  the  discission. 

2.  When  a  membranous  cataract  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  section 
is  made  in  the  same  way.  Then  a  sharp  hook  or 
a  forceps  is  introduced  through  the  section,  and 
with  these  instruments  the  cataractous  membrane 
is  grasped  and  dra">\'n  out  through  the  wound. 

The  advantages  of  linear  extraction  consist 
in  the  fact  that  the  section  is  short  and  passes 
through  the  cornea  obliquely,  for  which  reason  it 
closes  readily,  does  not  necessitate  an  iridectomv. 
^'°T,oN^'"Ml^rfiLiT^r^^^^^^  a"d  does  not  require  any  very  strict  after  treat- 
Pupu  dilated  with  atropine,  ^ent.  But  owiug  to  this  Very  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion is  so  short,  this  method  is  adapted  only  to 
membranous  or  to  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  to  those  that  have  no  hard 
nucleus,  since  the  latter  could  be  removed  through  such  a  wound  only 
with  difficulty,  or  could  not  be  removed  at  all. 

(6)  Flap  Extraction. 

162.  This  operation  produces  in  the  margin  of  the  cornea  a  curved 
section  of  an  extent  requisite  for  the  removal  of  large,  hard  cataracts. 
The  operation  consists  of  four  steps: 

First  step:  Performance  of  the  section.  This  is  done  with  the  (iraefe 
linear  knife,  which  is  introduced  in  the  limbus  at  S  (Fig.  414),  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cutting  edge  looks  upward.  Then  the  knife  is  passed  through 
the  anterior  chamber  to  the  point  of  counter-puncture,  S\  The  counter- 
puncture  should  lie  exacth^  opposite  the  site  of  the  puncture,  the  two 
being,  at  such  a  level  that  the  upj)er  third  or  fourth  of  the  cornea  is 
separated  by  the  section  so  as  to  form  a  fla[).  After  the  transfixion  has 
been  made,  the  section  is  completed  by  sawing  cuts,  so  that  through  it« 
whole  extent  it  divides  the  sclera  just  behind  the  limbus.  As  soon  as  the 
knife  has  cut  through  the  sclera,  it  lies  behind  the  conjunctiva,  by 
cutting  which  a  conjunctival  flap  is  formed  about  2  mm.  broad.  In 
doing  this  it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  knife  rapidly  upward  so  as  to 
divide  the  conjunctiva  quickly.  Otherwise,  since  the  conjunctiva  is 
extensible  and  hence  not  easy  to  divide,  the  knife  would  strip  it  up 
from  the  sclera  a  long  way  back,  and  the  conjunctival  flap  would 
become  too  broad. 

Second  step:  Iridectomy.  After  the  conjunctival  flap  has  l)een 
turned  down  upon  the  cornea,  so  that  the  wound  may  be  exposed  to 
view,  the  latter  is  entered  with  the  iris  forceps,  the  iris  is  grasped  close 
to  the  pupillary  margin,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off  with  a  single  sweep  of 
the  scissors. 

Third  step:  Opening  of  the  capsule.  This  is  performed  with  the 
capsule-forceps,  the  delicate  teeth  of  which  are  directed  backward  (Fig. 
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412,  e).  The  forceps,  closed,  is  introduced  and  passed  on  in  the  anterior 
chamber  until  the  center  of  the  pupil  has  been  reached.  Here  the  for- 
ceps is  allowed  to  open,  and  by  the  exertion  of  light  pressure  the  cap- 
sule is  grasped  over  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  and  is  drawn  out  of 
the  wound. 

Fourth  step:  Expulsion  of  the  lens.  The  l^avieFs  scoop  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  wound  against  the  low^ermost  part  of  the  cornea,  and 
light  pressure  is  exerted  with  it  upon  the  latter  upward  and  backward. 
Instead  of  the  scoop,  we  may  use  the  finger,  pressing  with  this  through 
the  lower  lid  upon  the  region  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
pressure  must  be  stopped  the  instant  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  lens 
has  passed  through  the  wound. 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  the  'Hoilet'^  of  the  eye  is  next  in 
order.     The  portions  of  the  cataract  which  are  still  left  in  the  eye,  and 

Fig.  414.  Fio.  415. 


Fjc;.  414. — Flap  Extraction  with  Iridectomy.  Magnified  2  /\  1.  »S  .S'l,  scleral  section,  con- 
centric with  the  limbus.     n\  a,  edge»  of  the  sphincter. 

Fig.  415.— Flap  ExTRAtTiON  Without  Iridectomy.  Magnified  2X1.  <S  Si,  corneal  section, 
which  everywhere  lie»  in  the  litnbu8.  The  pupil  is  greatly  contracted  by  means  of  eserine.  As  a 
conttequence  of  this  marked  miosis,  the  pupil  is  not  perfectly  circular,  but  somewhat  irregular,  and 
the  fringe  uf  pigment  lining  it  ha.M  become  broader. 

also  any  extravasated  blood,  are  removed  by  stroking  with  the  lower 
lid,*  the  iris  is  replaced  from  the  wound  into  the  anterior  chamber  by 
the  introduction  of  the  spatula,  until  the  pillars  of  the  coloboma  have 
the  proper  position  (see  page  803),  then  the  conjunctival  flap  is  stroked 
out  smooth,  and  the  eye  is  bandaged. 

Of  the  four  steps  of  the  operation  the  second  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  operation  done  without  iridectomy.  In  the  latter  case  the  iris 
must  be  carefully  replaced  after  the  operation  is  finished,  and  then 
eserine^  must  be  instilled  in  order  to  prevent  by  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  any  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris  (Fig.  415). 

The  indication  for  the  performance  of  flap  extraction  is  furnished 
by  all  cataracts  which  have  a  hard  nucleus,  and  hence  are  not  adapted 
either  for  discission  or  for  linear  extraction.  The  section  is  made  up- 
ward, so  that  in  case  iridectomy  is  performed  the  coloboma,  too,  may 
be  situated  above  and  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  The  section  per- 
formed as  above  described  is  long  enough  for  the  largest-sized  cataracts. 
If  we  have  a  cataract  to  operate  upon  whose  nucleus  is  probably  small, 
we  may  make  a  section  of  correspondingly  smaller  size. 

♦  [Or  with  ft  spatula. — I).]         *  [This  is  omitte<i  by  many  operators. — D.] 
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With  regard  to  the  may  of  making  the  section,  different  operators 
differ,  some  making  it  in  the  transparent  cornea  (Fig.  415),  in  which 
case  no  conjunctival  flap  is  formed,  while  others  carry  the  section  through 
the  marginal  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  covered  by  the  limbus,  or  even 
through  the  adjoining  sclera  (Fig.  414),  so  that  after  making  the  division 
they  bring  the  knife  up  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  form  a  flap  out  of  it. 
This  conjunctival  flap  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  very  quickly 
agglutinated  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  so  closes  the  wound  externally 
even  when  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea  or  sclera  have  not 
yet  united.     It  thus  protects  the  wound  from  subsequent  infection. 

Opinions  differ  not  only  with  regard  to  the  way  of  making  the 
section,  but  also  as  to  whether  the  extraction  should  be  made  with  or 
vnthout  iridectomy.  The  omission  of  iridectomy  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  patient's  pupil  round  and  mobile,  but  it  also  entails  many 
disadvantages,  which  limit  the  number  of  cases  in  which  extraction 
without  iridectomy  is  indicated.  Thus:  1.  The  delivery  of  the  lens 
is  more  difficult  without  iridectomy,  because  the  lens  has  to  be  expelled 
through  the  narrow  pupil,  and  to  accomplish  this  pretty  strong  pressure 
is  required.  Hence,  this  method  is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  a 
very  easy  delivery  of  the  lens  is  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
tremulousness  of  the  lens  in  which  any  kind  of  strong  pressure  would 
produce  rupture  of  the  zonula  and  hyaloid  membrane,  and  consequently 
prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  2.  When  the  pupil  is  narrow  the  removal  of 
cataractous  renmants  is  difficult,  for  which  reason  the  operation  with 
iridectomy  is  preferable  for  unripe  cataracts.  3.  Extraction  without 
iridectomy  is  not  adapted  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  complicated 
cataract  connected  with  the  iris  by  synechia?.  4.  In  spit«  of  the  use  of 
eserine,  prolapse  of  the  iris  may  take  place  in  the  days  following  the 
operation.  In  this  case  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  secondary  excision  of 
the  prolapsed  iris.  Accordingly,  extraction  without  iridectomy  is  not 
adapted  to  cases  which  show  a  great  tendency  toward  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  nor  to  those  in  which  we  can  not  count  upon  the  patient's  remain- 
ing quiet  after  the  operation.  It  m^y  also  happen  that  an  operator 
may,  after  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  have  decided  upon 
an  extraction  without  iridectomy,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion may  find  himself  compelled  to  excise  the  iris.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  when  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  is  so  unyielding  (as  it 
often  is  in  old  people)  that  it  does  not  allow  the  cataract  to  pass  through 
the  puj)il,  and  the  latter  has  to  be  widened  by  an  iridectomy  before 
the  passage  can  take  place.  In  other  cases  the  delivery  of  the  lens 
goes  on  well,  l)ut  the  iris  shows  a  tendency,  in  spite  of  careful  reposi- 
tion, to  fall  again  into  the  wound.  In  this  event  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off 
at  once  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris.  We 
may  therefore  say:  Flap  extraction  without  iridectomy  gives  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  most  perfect  result,  but  is  not  adapted  to 
all  cases,  and  in  many  cases  it  can  not  be  done  at  all;   moreover,  owing 
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to  the  danger  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris,  it  does  not  attain  to 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success  that  belongs  to  flap  extraction 
with  iridectomy. 

Accidents  Occurring:  in  the  Operation  lor  Cataract. — The  ex- 
traction may  be  made  difficult  or  fail  altogether,  owing  to  accidents  of 
various  nature.  Many  of  these  are  the  fault  of  the  operator.  If  the 
section  proves  to  be  too  short,  or  if  the  capsule  is  insufficiently  opened, 
the  delivery  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or  impossible.  In  this  case  the  section 
must  be  enlarged,"  or  the  capsule  must  be  again  ruptured,  and  this  time 
more  thoroughly.  If  the  operator  exerts  too  strong  a  pressure  with  his 
instruments  upon  the  eyeball  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  iris  or  lens,  the 
zonula  ruptures  and  the  vitreous  gushes  out.  The  greater  the  operator's 
skill  grows  with  practice,  the  less  frequently  do  these  unlucky  accidents 
happen  to  him.  But  there  are  other  accidents  which  are  caused  by  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  eye  that  is  operated  upon,  and  in  that  case  it 
generally  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  prevent  them.  The 
most  fre(iuent  of  these  accidents  is  prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  This  takes 
place  when  the  zonula  ruptures.  Such  rupture  not  infrequently  happens, 
because  the  patient  screws  his  lids  tightly  together  and  thus  presses  upon 
the  eyeball.  It  also  occurs  when  the  zonula  was  defective  before  the 
operation,  and  hence  especially  in  hypermature  and  in  complicated 
cataract.  The  significance  of  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  for  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  operation  differs  according  as  it  takes  place  before  or  after 
the  delivery  of  the  lens.  In  the  former  case  the  lens  can  not  be  evacuated 
in  the  usual  manner  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  eye;  for  then  the 
larger  part  of  the  vitreous  would  escape  before  the  lens  itself  came  away. 
Hence,  the  lens  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  instruments — i.  e., 
extracted  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  this  purpose  the  proper 
instruments  are  Weber's  loop  (Fig.  412,  g)  or  Reisinger's  double  hook, 
which  are  introduced  behind  the  lens  and  lift  it  out  by  force  of  traction. 

Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  when  it  takes 
place  after  delivery  of  the  lens.  The  most  serious  harm  that  prolapse 
then  does  is  that  it  hinders  the  accurate  replacement  of  the  iris,  and 
also  that  the  prolapsed  vitreous  lies  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  and 
prevents  their  accurate  coaptation.  The  vitreous  may  also  give  rise  to 
suppuration  of  the  wound,  since  it  is  very  apt  to  become  infected. 

[If  the  vitreous  escapes  in  any  quantity,  there  will  be  more  or  less 
collapse  of  the  eyeball.  This  may  be  remedied  by  injecting  warm  sterile 
salt  solution  into  the  anterior  chamber  (see  page  811). — D.] 

A  rare  but  unpleasant  accident  is  that  in  which  the  lens,  before 
being  delivered,  becomes  luxated,  and  disappears  into  the  vitreous  from 
which  ordinarily  it  can  not  be  extracted. 

163.  Result  of  the  Cataract  Extraction. — An  eye  whose  lens 
has  been  removed  is  aphakic.    It  presents  the  following  appearance  when 

•[This  is  done  with  slender    but  strong  and  »harp  blunt-pointed  scissor»  (Stevens'  tenotomy 
scissor». — D.] 
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the  operation  and  the  healing  of  the  wound  have  pursued  a  normal 
course:  The  cicatrix  left  by  the  operation,  if  situated  in  the  cornea, 
appears  as  a  narrow  gray  line;  if  the  section  has 
been  made  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  sclera,  the  result- 
ing cicatrix  becomes  later  on  almost  unrecognizable. 
The  anterior  chamber  is  abnormally  deep,  the  iris  is 
tremulous  and,  when  the  operation  has  been  done 
with  iridectomy,  presents  a  coloboma  above.  The 
pupil  is  of  a  pure  black,  but  on  lateral  illumination 
presents  to  view  a  membrane  of  silky  luster,  which 
not  infrequently  is  thrown  into  folds.  This  is  the 
lens  capsule  which  was  left  in  the  eye  when  the 
lens  was  removed.  The  capsule  is  left,  first  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  a  normal,  non- 
thickened  capsule  intact  from  the  eye,  as,  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  do  this,  the  capsule  would 
always  tear  apart;  second,  because  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  remove  the  capsule  anyhow,  since  it  along 
with  the  zonula  forms  a  diaphragm  which,  being 
stretched  between  the  ciliary  processes,  keeps  the 
vitreous  in  the  eye,  so  that,  in  removing  the  capsule, 
we  would  always  run  the  risk  of  having  prolapse  of 
the  vitreous.  It  is,  however,  only  the  posterior  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  (Ä,  Fig.  416)  that  is  intact  through- 
out. The  anterior  capsule  {v  I'j),  where  it  occupies 
the  area  of  the  pupil,  is  lacerated  and  in  part  defi- 
cient; the  remains  of  it  are  applied  directly  to  the 
posterior  capsule.  Since  both  capsules  are  trans- 
parent, the  pupil  appears  round  and  black.  Behind 
the  iris  the  anterior  capsule,  where  it  was  protected 
from  the  instrument  used  for  making  the  opening, 
is  preserved  intact,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
posterior  capsule  incloses  remains  of  the  lens,  which 
correspond  to  what  was  once  the  equator  of  the 
hitter  (Fig.  416,  k).  A«  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ctipsules  become  agglutinated  together  in  the  pupil- 
lary area,  these  remains  of  the  lens  are  shut  off 
from  the  a(iueous,and  can  not  therefore  be  absorbed: 
in  fact,  they  usually  increase  in  amount,  owing  to 
proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  capsule.  They  then 
form  an  annular  swelling  lying  behind  the  iris 
(Soemmering's  crystalline  swelling).  The  lumen  of 
the  ring,  which  corresponds  to  the  pupil,  is  closed  by  a  thin,  transparent 
membrane  consisting  of  the  two  apposed  layers  of  the  capsule.  As  the 
opaque  and  swollen  mass  behind  the  iris  is  completely  concealed,  it  in  no 
way  interferes  with  vision.     If  the  operation   has  been   made  with  an 
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iridectomy,  the  mass  is  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  coloboma,  because 
the  anterior  capsule  was  opened  there  Hkewise. 

Without  glasses  the  sight  of  persons  who  have  been  operated  upon 
for  cataract  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  about  alone  or  to  do 
very  coarse  work.  Distinct  vision  is  possible  only  with  the  aid  of  con- 
vex glasses,  since  by  the  removal  of  the  lens  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye  has  become  too  small,  and  hence  there  is  a  high  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia.  If  the  eye  was  emmetropic  before  the  operation,  the  hyper- 
metropia  afterward  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  10  to  12  D.  It  is 
otherwise  in  cases  in  w^hich  an  error  of  refraction  already  existed  be- 
forehand. If  a  hyper  me  tropia  w^as  present  previously,  it  is  added  to 
that  which  is  acquired  by  the  operation,  and  makes  it  proportionately 
greater.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  was  myopic  before  the  opera- 
tion, the  subsequent  hypermetropia  is  so  much  the  less;  extremely 
myopic  eyes  may  actually  become  emmetropic  after  a  cataract  operation, 
or  even  remain  a  little  myopic.^  The  aphakic  eye,  moreover,  is  destitute 
of  accommodation.  The  eye  is  incapable  of  altering  its  refractive  state. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  by  an  single  glass  the  latter  is  corrected  for  a 
single  distance  only.  Accordingly,  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
upon  for  cataract  needs  at  least  two  glasses — one  for  distance,  and 
the  other  for  near. 

It  often  happens,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  well 
performed,  that  the  result  of  the  operation  is  impaired  by  the  retention 
of  portions  of  the  cataract.  This  happens  particularly  when  the  opera- 
tion is  done  on  immature  cataracts,  but  by  no  means  fails  to  occur  also 
in  those  that  are  mature  and  hypermature.  If  the  anterior  capsule  is 
thoroughly  opened,  the  portions  of  lens  left  behind  (if  they  were  not 
already  opaque  previously)  grow  opaque,  swell  up,  and  become  absorbed. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  pure  black  pupil  is  ultimately  obtained.  But 
if  the  layers  of  the  capsule  become  agglutinated  early  and  shut  off  the 
remains  of  lens  substance  from  the  aqueous,  these  remains  are  not  ab- 
sorbed but  persist  as  a  w^hite  membranous  opacity.  This  is  called  after- 
cataract  {Cataracta  secundaria).  If  this  is  present  in  only  one  part  of 
the  pupil  while  another  part  of  it  is  quite  clear,  the  sight  may  be  perfect. 
But  if  the  whole  pupil  is  filled  by  the  secondary  cataract,  the  sight  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  opacity.  It  may  also 
happen  that  the  after-cataract  does  not  develop  until  later  on;  the 
epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule  which  has  been  left  behind  prolifer- 
ating and  inducing  a  secondary  thickening  and  opacity  in  the  latter. 
Similarly  the  capsule,  even  without  .becoming  opaque,  may  induce  dim- 
inution in  sight,  if  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  more  and  more 
wrinkled  and  thus  causes  irregular  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 


'[If  the  eye  was  myopic  before  the  extraction,  the  amount  of  residual  hyjxrmctropia  depends 
upon  whether  the  myopia  was  all  axial  or  was  also  partly  due  to  increased  curvature  of  the  cornea.  In 
the  former  case,  if  H  cleuotes  the  residual  hypermetropia  in  dioptrics  and  M  the  pre-existing  myopia, 
then,  generally  speak inir,  H  =11 — ^.  If  M  is  over  22  D,  then  II  l)ecomes  negative,  i.  e..  represents 
so  many  dioptrics  of  residual  myopia. — I).l 
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After-cataract,  when  it  interferes  with  sight,  requires  a  secondary 

I  operation — namely,    discission,    or   linear   extraction.      The   secondary 

operation  should  not  be  performed  until  the  eye  ceases  to  show  any 

trace  of  irritation,  and  in  no  case  sooner  than  two  weeks  after  the  cataract 

extraction. 

The  result  of  a  cataract  operation  may  furthermore  be  impaired  by 
inflammalioti  (see  page  807).  If  suppuration  of  the  wound  sets  in,  the 
eye  is  almost  always  lost.  If  irido-cyclitis  develops,  the  secondary  cat- 
aract is  united  by  the  exudate  which  is  formed,  to  the  iris  and  even  to 
the  ciliary  processes  (Cataracta  secundaria  accreta).  It  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  light  perception  whether  the  sight  in  such  a  case 
can  be  restored  or  not  by  a  secondary  operation  (iridectomy  or  iridotomy). 

Historical. — In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  various 
wa3rs  open  to  us  for  removing  cataract.  We  may  either  subject  it  to  resorption  by 
means  of  discission,  we  may  tear  a  hole  in  it  by  dilaceration,  or  we  may  remove  it 
altogether  from  the  eye.  But  not  even  by  this  list  are  all  the  methods  of  restoring  the 
sight  of  an  eye  bhnd  with  cataract  exhausted.  We  might  also,  instead  of  removing 
the  opaque  lens,  push  it  away  from  its  place  behind  the  pupil  so  that  the  latter  becomes 
free  again.  This  artificial  luxation  is  not  only  practicable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  been  practiced  for  a  thousand  years;  it  is  the  oldest  method  of  operating  for 
cataract.  This  method,  called  depression  of  cataract^  (deprossio  cataract»),  was  made 
in  the  foUo'^ing  way:  A  needle  was  passed  into  the  sclera  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
margin' of  the  cornea  and  about  4  mm.  behind  it,  and  it  was  pushed  forward  until  at 
length  it  lay  against  the  upper  border  of  the  lens.  Then  the  point  of  the  needle  was 
lowered  by  a  sweeping  movement,  and  the  lens  was  thus  depressed  into  the  vitreous. 
The  moment  this  was  done  the  pupil  became  black  and  the  patient  regained  his  sight. 
This  was  the  only  method  of  operating  upon  cataract  practiced  in  ancient  times  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  As  time  went  on  it  was  modified  in  various  ways.  The 
last  and  most  important  modification  consisted  in  turning  the  lens  over  instead  of 
depressing  it.  The  needle  in  this  case  was  f>assed  by  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  with  it  pressure  was  made  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  Tlie  latter  was  thus  turned  over  in  such  a  way  that  its  anterior 
surface  looked  upward,  its  posterior  surface  do\^Tiward.  This  procedure  was  called 
recliruitio  caturacicß. 

The  o|>eration  alx)ve  mentioned,  or  "cataract  pricking,"  was,  as  a  rule,  practiced 
by  special  physicians.  In  the  middle  ages  these  went  from  one  annual  fair  to  another, 
and  there  operated  u{)on  tliose  who  were  blind  with  cataract.  When  the  operation 
had  been  successfully  performed  and  the  honorarium  liad  lx?en  paid,  the  "cataract 
pricker"  travelled  to  another  place.  He  did  not  see  his  patient  again  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he  did  not,  for  the  later  consequences  of 
the  operation  were  as  melancholy  as  the  immediate  result  was  brilliant.  For  the  eyes, 
very  often  were  destroyed  eitlier  by  inflammation  or  by  increase  of  tension.  The  in- 
flammation probably  was  caused  as  a  rule  by  infection  with  the  cataract  needle  and 
not  infreciuently  was  transmitted  to  the  other  eye  in  the  form  of  a  sympathetic  oph- 
tlialmia.  At  present  inflanmiation  might  generally  \ye  avoided  by  operating  asepti- 
cally,  but  we  have  no  means  of  combating  flie  other  deleterious  consequences  of  depres- 
sion or  recliiuition,  and  particularly  the  increase  of  tension  that  so  frequently  occurs 
when  the  lens  is  hixatod.  Hence  the  repeated  attempts  that  have  lieen  made  to  take 
up  reclination  in  rcM-ent  times  liave  always  l)een  abandoned  again. 

It  sometimes  happened  after  depression  or  reclination  that  the  lens  failed  to  re- 
main  in  its  place  in  tlie  vitreous,  particularly  when  the  latter  was  liquefied.    In  such 


ID 


«  [Also  couchinr;  or  displacement  of  cataract. — D.] 
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cases  either  immediately  after  operation  or  lat^r,  in  some  cases  not  till  years  afterward, 
it  rises  and  places  itself  in  its  old  position  behind  the  pupil;  it  may  even  pass  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  cliamber.  Such  cases  of  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  an- 
terior chaml>er  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  performance  of  extractioii,  of  cataract. 
This  method  of  operating,  if  we  are  to  beheve  some  authors,  was  perhaps  practiced 
now  and  then  even  in  ancient  times,  but  at  any  rate  it  liad  in  the  Middle  Ages  fallen 
complect ely  into  oblivion.  The  first  information  that  we  have  in  regard  to  it  we  get 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  lens  was 
removed  from  tlie  anterior  chamber  into  which  it  had  got  after  the  operation  of  de- 
pression. Tlie  Frenchman  Daviel  had  already  done  this  in  several  cases,  when  in  the 
year  1745  lie  first  dared  to  undertake  this  operation  upon  a  cataract  which  was  situated 
in  its  normal  position.  In  so  doing  Daviel  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
cataract  ojxjrations,  since  from  that  time  the  extraction  of  cataract  began  more 
and  more  to  take  the  place  of  depression. 

The  original  method  of  Daviel  was 
naturally  very  much  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. Of  the  many  modifications  which 
it  underwent  in  the  course  of  time  the  last 
and  best  was  that  of  Beer.  The  latter 
made  the  section  with  a  knife  invented 
by  himself  [Fig.  417],  which  broadens  from 
point  to  handle  so  as  to  have  a  wedge 
shape.  With  Beer's  cataract  knife  it  is 
possible  to  complete  the  section  by  simply 
pushing  the  knife  forward  after  it  has  been 
entered,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  section 
acquires  a  high  degree  of  regularity.  The 
section  ran  somewhat  inside  of  the  limbus, 
and  separated  exactly  the  lower  half  of 
the  cornea  from  the  sclera.  Then,  after 
opening  the  capsule,  the  lens  was  delivered,  but  no  part  of  the  iris  was  excised. 

Beer's  procedure  was  soon  generally  adopted,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  pre- 
vailing method.  In  successful  cases  it  gave  ideal  results.  The  pupil  was  black,  round, 
and  perfectly  movable,  and  it  was  only  upon  close  examination  of  the  eye  that  it  could 
\ye  discovered  tliat  an  operation  for  cataract  had  been  performed  at  all.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  always  happened  tliat  a  considerable  number  of  eyes  were  lost  after  this 
operation,  especially  by  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  As  at  that  time  it  was  not  known 
tliat  this  was  caused  by  infection  of  the  wound,  the  method  of  operating,  and  par- 
ticularly the  way  in  which  the  section  was  made,  were  regarded  as  accountable  for  it. 
Hence,  other  better  procedures  were  sought  after,  and  tliis  time  Von  Oraefe  was  the 
one  to  take  the  most  important  step  forward  and  create  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  jDerforming  extraction,  by  the  invention  of  his  method. 

Von  (iraefe  considered  that  the  cause  of  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea  in  Beer's 
method  lay  in  the  sliape  of  the  section  which  was  made  with  a  flap.  This  gives  rise 
to  great  gaping  of  the  incision,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lips  of  the  wounds  are 
not  properly  applie<l  to  one  another,  and  this  fact  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  cause 
of  the  suppuration.  Von  Graefe  accordingly  Ixjlievcd  that  the  hnear  incisions  w^re 
preferable,  as  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  promptness  with  which  they  healed 
in  the  case  of  simple  linear  extraction,  an  operation  which  had  already  \reen  prac- 
ticed by  him.  Accordingly,  he  as  well  as  others,  attempted  to  apply  the  linear  section 
which  was  made  with  the  lance  knife,  and  which  originally  was  employed  only  for 
soft  or  shnmken  cataracts,  to  large  cataracts  with  a  hard  nucleus.  With  this  object 
these  experimenters  tried  to  make  the  linear  incision  as  large  as  possible  by  placing 
it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  and  by  combining  it  with  iridectomy.  Others  tried 
to  diminish  the  size  of  the  lens  first  by  crushing  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  extract  it  through 
the  section.    But  these  attempts  were  all  unsuccessful.    The  section  always  remained 


[Fio.  417. 

Beer's  operation  for  cataract  by  inferior  flap 
with  a  Beer's  knife.  Beer's  knife  is  also  used 
for  the  ablation  of  ataphylomata  of  the  cornea 
(page  236).— D.] 
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too  small  for  the  cataract,  which  in  its  passage  contused  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  that 
inflammation  frequently  ensued.  Jacobson^  who  sought  the  remedy  in  another  way, 
obtained  better  results.  He  placed  the  section  in  the  sclera.  He  gave  up  the  linear 
character  of  the  section,  and  made  a  flap  incision,  skirting  the  lower  mai^in  of  the 
cornea,  but  situated  still  in  the  sclera.  With  this  he  combined  iridectomy.  This  method 
gave  better  results,  and  particularly  a  less  frequent  suppuration  of  the  wound.  The 
cause  of  this  was  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  sclera,  being  a  vascular 
tissue,  is  less  disposed  to  suppuration  than  the  non-vascular  and  hence  more  poorly 
nourished  cornea. 

Von  Graefe  now  attempted  to  combine  in  a  new  method  both  advantages — namely, 
the  linear  character  of  the  section,  which  ensures  a  good  coaptation  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  and  the  position  in  the  sclera,  which  affords  protection  against  suppura- 
tion of  the  wound.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  him  that  a  hnear  section,  which  should 
be  of  the  necessary  length  and  situated  in  the  sclera,  could  not  be  performed  with  the 
lance-fihaped  knife.  The  lance  knife  must  be  pushed  forward  parallel  with  the  plane 
of  the  iris,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
wound  of  any  lengt  h  at  all,  produces  a  section  which  is  nearly 
concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  has  the 
character  of  a  flap.  Von  Graefe  accordingly  devised  the  nar- 
row or  linear  knife,  which  soon  proved  to  be  one  of  the  meet 
useful  instruments  in  ophtlialmology.  With  this  knife  he 
performed  the  section  in  such  a  way  that  at  its  center  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  summit  of  the  cornea,  but  at  its 
ends  was  removed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  corneal 
margin.  The  point  of  entry  is  determined  by  means  of  a 
tangent  (t  t^,  Fig.  418),  which  is  conceived  to  be  drawn  througli 
the  external  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  puncture  (s)  is  situ- 
ated in  this  and  at  that  point  of  it  where  it  is  at  a  distance 
of  1  to  1 J  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  ITie  point 
of  emergence,  «i,  lies  directly  opposite  the  point  of  entry. 
While  the  section  is  being  performed,  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
which  at  first  was  directed  straight  upward,  is  turned  a  little 
forward,  so  that  tlie  center  of  the  section  gets  to  lie  right 
behind  the  limbus.  The  new  way  of  making  the  section  had  the  conjunctival  flap  and 
iridectomy  as  it«  necessary  concomitants.  The  iridectomy  had  to  be  performtni  as  a 
regular  thing,  since  otherwise  the  iris,  owing  to  the  peripheral  situation  of  the  wound, 
would  certainly  have  become  incarcerated  in  it.  (In  the  old  methods  of  extraction  iridec- 
tomy was  done  only  when  there  was  some  necessity  for  it.)  As  cataract  operatioiLS 
combined  with  iridectomy  were  called  "modified"  operations  (so  named  in  contradi.«*- 
tinction  to  those  that  are  "simple,"  i.  e.,  performed  without  iridectomy).  Von  Graefe 
called  his  new  method  ^* modified  linear  extraction.^'  Later  on,  one  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  laid  special  stress  upon  the  advantages  of  the  iridectomy  that  was  com- 
bined witli  the  extraction.  It  prevented,  they  said,  the  incarceration  of  the  iris,  made 
it  possible  to  open  the  capsule  more  thoroughly,  facilitated  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  the  cataract,  and  afforded  a  protection  from  subsetiuent  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
Hence,  people  s(K)n  got  to  regard  the  excision  of  the  iris  as  one  of  the  additional 
advantages  of  the  new  method. 

The  results  of  \'on  Graefe 's  linear  section  were,  in  fact,  much  better  than  those 
which  the  earlier  methods  had  given.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  in  particular,  had 
become  less  frecinont.  But  yet  the  method  had  its  dark  side,  too.  Its  performance 
required  more  operative  skill,  and  the  delivery  of  the  lens  was  made  more  difhcult, 
owing  to  the  slight  tendency  to  gape  that  the  wound  ix)s.sessed.  Other  disadvantages 
arose  from  the  peripheral  situation  of  the  section,  which  brought  the  latter,  e6()eciiüly 
at  its  extremities,  close  to  the  zonula  and  the  ciliary  l)ody.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous 
was  frequently  met  with,  and  also  incliLsion  of  the  pillars  of  the  coloboma  in  the  woimd. 
While  suppuration  of  the  wound  proved  to  l)e  less  frequent,  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis 


Fig.  418. — Modifikd  Lin- 
ear   Extraction    by 
Von  Graefe 'a  Mi-n^oD. 
Magnified  2X1. 
The  section,  •  «i.  lies  in 
the  sclera;  the  iriH  .showM  a 
lance  coloboma  with  very 
divergent  pillars,  a  c. 
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became  proportionately  more  common,  and  in  consequence  sympathetic  disease  of 
the  otlier  eye  was  observed  more  freijuently  than  before.  These  facts  induced  opera- 
tors to  depart  more  and  more  from  this  section,  which  was  felt  to  be  too  peripheral 
in  its  situation,  and  in  particular  led  them  to  place  the  extremities  of  the  latter  nearer 
the  cornea.  If  Von  (Iraefe's  original  section,  as  Von  Clraefe  himself  gave  it,  was  itself 
not  a  pure  linear  incision,  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  section  ajs  it  was  subse- 
(|uently  performed.  It  had  become  a  curved  section,  forming  an  arc  of  small  altitude. 
Under  this  somewhat  modified  form,  scleral  extraction  8(H)n  became  the  method  that 
was  generally  employed. 

Since  with  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  the  danger  of  suppuration 
of  the  wound  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  o|)erator8  no  longer  hesitated  to  make 
the  section  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  transparent  cornea  itself — as  for  example,  is  done 
in  tlie  corneal  flap  extraction  above  described.  Other  improvements  tliat  have  been 
made  have  had  regard  to  the  excision  of  the  iris.  Oj^erators  liad  already  learned  by 
careful  reposition  of  the  iris  to  avoid  the  dangers  arising  from  its  incarceration.  When 
this  is  done  there  is  no  need  of  making  a  large  coloboma  such  as  Von  Graefe  had  de- 
scribed— indeed,  it  is  much  better  to  make  the  excision  of  the  iris  as  slender  as  pos- 
sible (Fig.  414).  With  this  object  in  view,  we  draw  the  iris  from  the  wound  only  far 
enough  for  its  pupillary  margin  to  become  visible,  and  then,  holding  the  scissors  for- 
ceps perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wound,  snip  off  simply  the  apex  of  the  tag 
of  iris.  A  small  coloboma  averts  prolapse  of  the  iris  as  certainly  as  does  a  large  one 
(see  page  81 1),  and  causes  less  confusion  from  dazzling.  [Some  have  endeavored  to  get 
the  advantages  of  an  iridectomy  and  at  the  same  time  the  round  mobile  pupil  of  a  simple 
extraction  by  making  a  small,  very  peripherally  situated  buttonhole  in  the  iris  instead 
of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  pupillary  border. — D.] 

When  at  length  surgeons  again  adopted  the  section  in  the  cornea,  they  took  the 
last  st/cp  and  operated  entirely  toithout  iridectomy,  as  Daviel  and  Beer  had  done  in 
former  times. 

The  opening  of  the  capsule  was  made  by  Von  Graefe  with  a  cjrstitome — i.  e.,  with 
a  triangular  cutting  lancet  (Fig.  412,  h  and  c),  and  by  others  was  made  with  the  dis- 
cission needle  or  with  a  sliarp  hook  (Fig.  412,  d).  An  important  improvement  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  capsule  forceps  (Fig.  412,  e)  for  opening  the  capsule.  With  this 
the  anterior  capsule  is  not  only  split,  but  also  lias  a  piece  taken  out  of  it.  Thus,  the 
capsular  wound  is  prevented  from  closing  quickly  again,  and  in  this  way  from  inter- 
fering witli  the  resorption  of  the  fragments  of  the  lens  that  remain.  Since  the  em- 
ployment of  the  capsule  forceps,  secondary  cataract  lias  become  much  less  frequent, 
although  at  present  unripe  cataracts  are  operated  upon  much  more  often  than  formerly. 

In  recent  times  many  operators  have  followed  the  extraction  with  irrigation  of 
the  anterior  chamber  with  weak  antiseptic  solutions,  partly  in  order  to  wash  out  the 
fragments  of  lens  which  remain  behind,  and  partly  to  disinfect  the  interior  of  the  eye 
(MacKeown,  Wicherkiewicz).  I  have  employed  irrigation  pretty  often,  but  have 
sometimes  seen  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  iritis  result  from  it,  so  that  I  have 
given  it  up  again.  [Irrigation  has  still  many  advocates.  Special  instruments  have 
been  devised  for  it  (syringes  of  MacKeown  and  Lippincott),  but  a  simple  rubber  bulb 
with  slender,  flattened  glass  tip  answers  all  requirements. — D.] 

Besides  the  methods  of  extraction  which  have  \xen  described,  there  are  a  count- 
less numl)er  of  others,  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
section,  in  the  way  of  excising  the  iris,  in  the  method  of  opening  the  capsule,  etc.  Some 
operators  placed  the  incision  farther  in  the  cornea  (I^brun,  Liebreich) — in  fact,  even 
in  its  center  (Küchler).  Others  performed  the  section  with  hollow-ground  knives — 
e.  g.,  Weber  with  a  concave  lance,  Eduard  Jäger  with  a  concave  knife.  In  WenzeVs 
method  of  extraction  a  flap  section  is  made  downward,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  knife 
is  carried  not  only  through  the  cornea,  but  also  through  the  iris  and  the  anterior  cap- 
sule of  the  lens.  This  method  is  suit-able  for  those  cases  in  which,  owing  to  irido-cyclitis, 
there  is  an  adhesion  between  the  surfaces  of  the  iris  and  the  lens,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  is  shallow.    For  cataracts  with  thickened  capsule  Pagenstecher's  proposition 
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is  to  refrain  at  the  outset  from  any  attempts  at  opening  the  capsule,  and  to  extract 
the  lejis  in  its  ututfMined  capmUe.  With  this  object  in  view  the  operator,  after  coiii- 
pleting  the  section  and  excising  the  iris,  i)asses  a  sixicially  devised  scoop  lichind  tlic 
lens,  and,  pressing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cornea,  lift«  tlie  lens  out  of  the  eye.  [Ex- 
traction in  the  capsule  has  l^een  advocated  for  cataracts  of  all  kinds,  esix?cially  l»y 
Major  Smith  in  India.  In  tlie  operation  as  practiced  hy  him  and  oilier  surgcf»n*i  nt» 
special  iastruinent  is  introduced  behind  the  lens,  the  tecluiicjue  being  essentially  tlie 
same  as  in  ordinary  extractions  except  tliat  the  ca{)sule  is  not  opened.  The  opera- 
tion may  Ix)  done  either  with  or  without  iriilei'tomy.  The  advantages  of  the  ojicratiun 
are  freedom  from  the  secondarj"-  cataract  due  to  cajDHuhir  wrinkling  and  frc^om  fnnii 
secondary  iritis  (which  is  usually  caused  ])y  contact  with  the  lens  remnant.«*  left  in  tlie 
onlinary  operation).  But  the  danger  of  prola|)se  of  the  vitreous  is  considerable,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  final  results  of  tlie  oixjration  are  as  gcxxl  as  tliosc»  of  cxtractitin 
with  capsidotomy. — D.] 

There  are  many  other  methods  lM^8ides  these,  all  of  wliich  can  n<^t  l)e  given  here. 
We  know  now  tliat  the  success  of  tlie  openition  dep^^ids  far  less  upon  the  way  in  whu-h 
the  section  is  made  than  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  ojwrator. 

We  give  the  name  of  preparatory  iritlecUimy  to  one  that  is  made  several  weeks 
before  a  cataract  ofx^ration.  Many  operators  perform  such  an  iridectomy  even  in 
unctMiiplicated  cataracts  l>ocause  they  l)elieve  tliat  thiLs  they  make  the  cataract  t)ix.'ni- 
tion  it.self  less  severe  and  hence  less  dangeroiLs.  Hut  preparatory  iridectomy  is 
done  particuhirly  in  unrijxj  cataracts  in  order  to  ripen  them  (ma  tu  rat  wn).  This  oi<»ri- 
tion  which  was  devised  by  Förster  consists  in  rubbing  the  cornea  in  a  cin-ular  direetimi 
with  a  blunt  instrument  (Daviel's  spoon  or  a  sc^uint  luxik)  after  the  excision  of  tlie 
iris.  Since  the  cornea  is  so  thin  tliat  it  is  dimpled  by  the  rul)bing,  the  latter  in  the 
pupillary  area  acts  also  upon  the  h^as  whose  caiKsular  epithelium  in  this  area  is  in  \k.it\ 
lacerated  and  detached.  Hence  the  capsule  is  made  ixinnea])le  for  the  a<]ueoiLs,  by 
ine^ins  of  wliieh  the  lens  filwrs  are  oimcified.  The  massage  of  the  lens  results  in  the 
latter's  Incoming  complet<ily  opaque  within  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  daj's.  1  he 
extraction  of  the  lens  should  follow  this  preparatory  iridectomy  not  sooner  tlum  f«mr 
weeks. 

Like  many  others  I  have  pretty  much  given  up  preparatory'  iridectomy  as  8U|>er- 
fluoiLs,  except  in  thost^  cases  in  which  there  are  complicated  cataracts.  In  such  ctisk-^ 
a  preliminary  iridectomy  must  al)ovo  all  l)e  made  when  the  cataract  is  associate«!  with 
increase  of  teiLsion  IxM-aus«^  otherwise  we  should  run  the  risk  of  having  a  destnictiv«» 
intra-ocular  hemorrhage  (see  page   lOS). 

Maturation  by  Fiirster's  method  I  also  consider  as  an  operation  that  we  can  <lisjx»n>e 
with.  We  can  without  waiting  extract  ev<m  unri|w  cataracts  with  success  if  we  o|n*n 
the  cajwulc  (luitc  extensively  with  the  capsule  forceixs. 

In  many  jxTsons  that  have  Ihm'ii  ojxTated  uix)ii  for  cataract  tlie  sJ^llptom  of 
erythro jysui  (^  rod-siglit,  from  '/""/"". r  red)  is  observed.  It  generally  first  shows  itM»lf 
after  the  patients  have  Ik'cii  discharged  as  cure<l  and  allowtul  to  go  home  and  are  n«» 
longer  protx'ct^Mi  by  dark  ^Iji'^'^cs  against  glaring  light.  If  they  are  exi)ose<l  f«»r  S(»ine 
time  to  a  strong  light  in  tlie  o|>en  air  (jxirt icularly  in  winter  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground)  and  tluMi  return  to  their  n>om  they  s(h»  all  <>bjects  of  a  vivid,  purplish-n»il  eolnr. 
This  pheiKnnentni  lasts  Inr  a  jx»rio<l  varying  from  a  few  nnnutes  to  .stn'cnd  entire  days, 
and  is  apt  to  recur  «piitr  frequently,  esix^'ially  \\\y.)\\  getting  up  in  the  morning.  1  he 
cause  of  this  piienomenon  {»robably  is  that  the  visual  purple  in  the  retina  is  bleach»'«! 
out  by  the  brigiit  light,  a  thing  whicii  with  the  large  i)U|>il  |)rodu(vd  l)y  \hv  irideetoniy 
and  with  the  lens  ;ibsent  can  readily  occur.  When  then,  upon  the  ]>atient's  e«»ing 
into  a  dark  room,  the  regeneration  of  tlie  pur])Ie  pigm<"nt  In'gins  to  take  place,  this 
pigment  gets  to  Ik»  jx«rc<'ptible.  In  rare  cases  erythrojwia  is  productnl  as  an  etTiM-T  of 
dazzling  in  eyes  that  still  contain  a  lens  (e.  g.,  after  iridectomy^  and  it  may  l>e  M'f 
up  in  any  healthy  eye  if.  after  atiopinization,  the  latter  is  exjKjsed  for  some  time  to 
the  dazzling  light  fn>ni  tlu^  snow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ADNEXA  BULBI. 

I.  Squint  Operations. 

(a)  Setting  Back  of  an  Ocular  Muscle  (Tenotomy). 

164.  Tenotomy  is  performed  upon  the  internal  or  external  rectus; 
very  rarely,  indeed,  upon  the  other  ocular  muscles. 

Tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  by  Arlt's  method  is  performed 
as  follows:  The  conjunctiva  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea  is  lifted 
up  with  a  fixation  forceps  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  fold  in  which  a 
vertical  cut,  situated  about  4  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
is  made  with  a  single  snip  of  the  scissors.  The  incision  is  then  enlarged 
upward  and  downward,  and  the  conjunctiva  to  the  nasal  side  of  it  is 
undermined.  Starting  from  the  wound,  the  fixation  forceps  is  passed 
inward  till  it  reaches  the  tendon,  which  is  grasped,  drawn  somewhat 
away  from  the  eyeball,  and  divided  close  to  its  insertion  in  the  sclera. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  is  used,  the  blades  of 
which  should  have  blunt  points,  so  as  not  to  stick  into  the  sclera.  After 
dividing  the  tendon  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see  whether  there  are  not 
some  strands  of  tendon  still  remaining  at  its  upper  or  lower  border. 
A  squint  hook  (Fig.  419,  a,  6,  c)  is  accordingly  passed  in  beneath  the 
tendon  and  is  carried  upward  and  dowTiward  so  as  to  explore  all  parts, 
the  intention  being  to  catch  up  upon  the  hook  any  fibers  that  may  chance 
to  be  intact  and  then  to  divide  them. 

After  the  division  of  the  tendon  has  been  completed,  a  test  must  be 
made  of  effect  of  the  operation,  which  should  be  neither  excessive  nor 
insufficient.  We  first  (1)  make  the  eye  that  has  been  operated  upon 
turn  toward  the  side  of  the  divided  muscle.  If  the  tendon  has  been 
cut  through  completely,  there  must  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
motility  inward.  If  the  eye  can  be  turned  inward  as  well  as  it  could 
before  the  operation,  this  proves  that  some  strands  of  the  tendon  have 
remained  undivided.  As  in  this  case  the  result  of  the  operation  would 
be  nil,  these  fibers  must  be  sought  out  with  the  hook  and  divided.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  diminution  in  motility  may  be  too  great,  in  case  we 
have  not  only  divided  the  tendon,  but  have  also  loosened  up  too  much 
its  connections  with  Tenon's  capsule.  In  this  event  the  effect  of  the 
operation  must  be  decreased,  the  tendon  which  has  slipped  back  too  far 
being  reattached  further  forward  with  stitches.  (2)  We  make  the 
patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  finger  held  in  front  of  him,  and  then  keep 
bringing  the  latter  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  eyes.  After  a  properly  per- 
formed  tenotomy  of  the   internus,  a   convergence  to   at  least   12  cm. 
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should  be  still  possible.  If  the  eye  that  has  been  operated  upon 
halts  in  its  movement  of  convergence  before  it  reaches  this  point,  this 
argues  an  excessive  effect  of  the  operation.  The  working  capacity  of 
the  internus  is  then  so  greatly  weakened  that  we  should  have  to  fear  the 
subsequent  development  of  a  divergent  strabismus.  In  this  case  also 
the  effect  of  the  operation  has  to  be  reduced  again.  [3.  A  more  accurate 
way — and  for  heterophorias  and  operations  on  the  vertical  muscles  the 
only  satisfactory  way — of  testing  the  effect  of  an  operation  consists  in 
prismatic  measurements  of  the  deviation  for  distance  and  near  by  the 
screen,  parallax,  and,  if  binocular  vision  is  present,  by  the  Maddox  rod 
(see  pages  676-679).  The  deviation  is  determined  by  these  means  before 
the  operation  and  repeatedly  during  the  operation,  which  is  carried  on 
until  a  satisfactory  result  is  secured.  By  these  tests  we  can  measure  to 
within  1°  or  less  of  the  actual  deviation. — D.] 

The  extent  to  which  the  strabismic  deflection  is  corrected  by  the 
operation  is  a  matter  of  but  secondary  importance.  In  fact,  when  the 
deflection  is  great,  the  correction  can  not  possibly  be  secured  by  a  single 
tenotomy. 

When,  by  testing  in  the  manner  given,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is 
discovered  to  be  satisfactory,  the  operation  is  finished  by  uniting  the 
conjunctival  wound  with  a  suture. 

The  operation  can  be  rendered  nearly  painless  if.  besides  instilling 
cocaine  before  the  operation,  some  cocaine  solution  is  injected  beneath 
the  conjunctiva  at  the  spot  where  the  tendon  is  divided. 

Tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  [and  also  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior recti]  is  performed  in  an  analogous  fashion.  We  must  simply 
bear  in  mind  that  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus  lies  farther  from 
the  cornea  than  does  that  of  the  internus.* 

Tenotomy  acts  by  displacing  the  insertion  of  the  divided  muscle  to 
a  spot  situated  farther  back.  The  divided  tendon  glides  back  upon  the 
sclera  and  forms  a  new  attachment  to  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  now  lies  farther  back,  the  effect  of  the 
latter  upon  the  eyeball  is  permanently  impaired. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  operation  is  greater  than  it  is  found 
to  be  afterward.  The  more  solid  the  union  which  the  divided  tendon 
forms  again  with  the  sclera,  the  stronger  is  the  action  which  it  can  exert, 
and  thus  the  effect  of  the  operation  diminishes  in  the  succeeding  four 
or  six  weeks. 

(6)  Advancement  of  an  Ocular  Muscle. 

Advancement  consists  in  a  displacement  of  the  insertion  forward, 
and  consequently  is  an  operation  that  is  the  opposite  of  tenotomy.  It 
is  performed  ui)on  the  antagonist  of  the  shortened  muscle.     Suppose, 

*  [Tenotomy  of  the  Huperior  oblique  may  he  done  by  clividinR  the  reflected  t«ndon  at  the  trochlea, 
through  a  cutaneout»  incision  in  the  brow.  Tenotomy  of  the  inferior  oblique  is  done  by  di%'idinK  the 
tendon  of  origin  of  the  muscle  through  a  small  cutaneous  incision  made  at  the  lower  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit  just  below  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscle. — D.] 
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[Fio.  419. — Instrumentb  fob  Tenotomt,  Advancement,  and  Enucleation. 
a,  b,  c,  »quint  hook»  for  pickiDK  up  the  tendon  and  putting  it  upon  the  stretch.  6  is  Stevens'H 
slender  tenotomy  hook,  used  especially  in  performing  partial  tenotomies,  d,  strabismus  forceps  for 
taking  up  conjunctiva  and  tendon  in  the  button-hole  operation,  e,  Stevens's  tenotomy  scissors,  with 
cutting  edges  near  the  end.  /,  straight  probe-pointed  8cissor^i.  g,  heavy  scissors  for  dividing  the  optic 
nerve  m  enucleation,  h.  Prince's  forceps  for  holding  the  tendon  securely  in  atlvancements.  Other 
instruments  used  are  a  spring  speculum  or  Desmarre's  retractor,  for  holding  the  lids  open,  and  a  fixa- 
tion forceps  (Fig.  397).  A  delicate-needle  holder  and  curved  needles  are  also  required  for  stitching  the 
conjunctiva,  and,  in  the  case  of  advancement,  for  suturing  the  tendon — D.]. 
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for  example,  that  the  case  is  one  of  strabismus  convergens.  In  this  case 
the  external  rectus  would  be  advanced  in  the  following  way:  The  con- 
junctiva over  the  tendon  of  the  external  rectus  is  divided  horizontally, 
and  is  detached  both  over  the  tendon  and  also  as  far  forward  as  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  The  tendon,  being  thus  exposed,  is  picked  up  on 
a  squint  hook  which  is  passed  beneath  it,^  and  two  double-armed  threads 
are  passed  through  the  tendon  as  far  as  possible  behind  the  line  of  its 
insertion.  One  of  the  threads  is  passed  back  of  the  upper,  the  other  back 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon,  and  the  latter  is  transfixed  from  behind 
forwards  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth.  The  tendon,  which  now. 
being  held  fast  by  the  threads,  can  not  slip  back  into  the  orbit,  is  next 
divided  close  to  the  sclera.  The  other  ends  of  the  threads  are  now 
attached  to  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  needles  being  carried 
vertically,  i.  e.,  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  close 
to  the  latter,  through  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclera.  Then  the  upper 
and  lower  threads  are  tied  separately.  The  tighter  the  threads  are  drawn, 
the  farther  is  the  tendon  carried  forward — even,  in  fact,  up  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea.    In  this  way  the  effect  of  the  operation  can  be  regulated. 

By  advancement  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  is  brought  nearer  the 
cornea^  and  thus  there  is  given  to  it  more  power  over  the  eye.  The 
farther  forward  the  extremity  of  the  tendon  is  attached,  the  greater  is 
the  effect  of  the  operation.  Later  on,  however,  the  effect  diminishes, 
for  which  reason  the  operation  is  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  at  first 
an  over-correction  is  obtained. 

165.  Indications  for  Squint  Operations. — The  correction  of  a 
faulty  position  due  to  squint  and  the  displacement  of  the  range  of  lateral 
movement  of  the  eye  in  favor  of  abduction  or  adduction  may  be  obtained 
either  by  tenotomy  of  the  shortened,  or  by  advancement  of  the  elongated 
muscle.  In  tenotomy  we  weaken  the  muscle  operated  on,  and  the  effect 
is  like  that  of  a  paresis  of  the  muscle;  the  range  of  lateral  movement  as 
a  whole  is  diminished.  By  advancement  we  heighten  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  muscle  concerned  and  enlarge  the  total  range  of  move- 
ment. Tenotomy  involves  the  danger  that,  in  consequence  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  muscle,  the  eye  may  gradually  go  too  far  toward  the  opposite 
side,  that  a  strabismus  convergens  may  be  transformed  into  a  strabismus 
divergens— a  thing  which  may  occur  years  after  the  operation.  In 
advancement  this  danger  does  not  exist.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
advancement  is  superior  to  tenotomy.     That  nevertheless  tenotomy  is 

'{A  KCMxI  way  of  proceoclinR  is  as  follows:  After  exposinR  tho  tondon,  a  button-hole  is  made  is 
Tenon's  capsule  just  above  the  tendon.  A  squint  hook  is  passed  through  the  hole  and  under  the  ten- 
don, hug)?ing  the  insertion.  As  the  point  of  the  hook  emerges  from  beneath  the  lower  side  of  the  ten- 
don, a  button-hole  is  cut  over  it  in  the  capsule,  so  that  the  point  comers  through.  A  Prince's  forcep« 
(Fig.  419,  h)  is  then  substituted  for  the  hook  and  is  locketl.  The  tendon  is  now  divided  right  in  front  of 
the  forceps,  i.  e,,  at  the  very  insertion.  Then  the  tendon  is  lifted  away  from  the  sclera  and  it»  lateral 
and  inferior  attachments  are  thoroughly  dividetl,  so  that  it  can  ply  freely  backward  and  forwaid. 
The  stitches  are  then  applie<l.  The  translator  prefers  the  loop  method,  also  employed  by  Oliver. 
In  this  both  nee<lles  of  a  double-armed  thread  are  passed  through  the  tendon  so  as  to  includfe  a  goo^ 
bit  of  its  breadth  in  a  loop,  then  are  carried  under  the  conjunctiva  and  through  the  episclera,  emer^nc 
close  to  the  cornea  some  millimetres  apart.  Then  the  small  portion  of  tendon  in  the  grasp  of  the  for- 
ceps is  excise<l,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  looped  thread  are  drawn  sufficiently  tight  and  are  tied  together. 
For  other  methods,  see  Fig.  420. — D.] 
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[Fio.  420. — Advancement  Operations.    After  Haab.] 

A,  Weber's  operation.  The  two  ends  of  the  sutures  are  pavHed  through  the  loop  (better  in  oppo- 
f^ite  directions),  drawn  tight,  and  tied.  B,  De  Wecker'a  openUion,  After  passing  the  threads  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  lof)p  is  cut  so  as  to  leave  two  free  ends,  one  of  which  is  tied  to  the  thread  that  is 
in^ertefl  above  the  cornea,  the  other  to  the  one  inserted  below  the  cornea.  C,  Prince's  operation.  A 
threa<l,  designed  to  act  as  a  pulley,  is  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  and  episclera  at  the  corneal 
margin  and  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  latter.  The  tendon  is  then  grasped  and  separated  in  the  man- 
ner described  on  page  844  (note),  and  the  two  needles  of  a  double-armed  thread  are  passed  from  within 
outward  through  tendon,  capsule,  and  conjunctiva,  thus  forming  a  loop  on  the  under  side  of  the  ten- 
don. One  of  the  free  ends  is  laid  across  the  pulley  stitch,  which,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  then  tied 
over  it.  Traction  is  made  until  the  tendon  is  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  free  ends  are  then  tied, 
one  being  under,  the  other  over  the  pulley  stitch.  D,  E,  Verhoeff'a  operation.  The  tendon  is  grasped 
with  a  Prince's  forceps  and  detached  from  its  connections  as  described  in  the  note  to  page  844.  A 
double-armed  stitch  is  introduced  into  the  sclera  (previou.^ly  exposed)  at  a  distance  of  1  mm.  from 
the  cornea  and  is  passed  for  some  6  or  8  mm.  through  the  superficial  lav'ers  of  the  sclera  in  a  direction 
at  right  angle.*«  to  the  axis  of  the  tendon  (vertical  dotte«!  line  in  Fig.  D).  The  needle  is  reintroduced 
at  the  point  of  exit  and  carried  a  short  distance  in  the  sclera  horizontally  outward  toward  the  tendon. 
The  same  is  done  with  the  other  needle.  Both  needles  are  then  panned  through  the  tendon  (Fig.  Dj, 
the  tendon  is  brought  forward  with  the  forceps  (Fig.  E)  to  the  proper  point,  and  the  stitches  are  tied. 
F.  Worth's  operation.  The  Prince's  forceps  grasps  the  cut  edge  of  the  tendon,  capsule,  and  conjunctiva. 
A  single-armed  suture  is  passed  in  through  conjunctiva,  capsule,  and  tendon,  at  a  and  out  through 
cap8iiTe  and  conjunctiva  at  6.  A  similar  suture  is  passed  in  at  c  and  brought  out  at  d.  c  and  d  are 
knotted  so  as  to  leave  both  ends  long.  The  end  with  the  needle  is  entered  again  at  e,  carried  under 
the  tendon  to  the  cornea,  and  brought  out  at  a-  The  same  is  done  with  the  upper  stitch  which  is 
brought  out  at  h.  The  end  at  a  it*  tied  to  the  long  knotted  end  left  at  d  and  the  end  at  h  to  the  end 
at  6.— D.] 
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done  the  more  frequently  in  practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  advancement 
is  a  more  complicated  operation  requiring  experience  and  good  assistance 
as  well  as  a  rigorous  after  treatment.  Yet,  thanks  particularly  to  the 
efforts  to  Landolt,  advancement  is  gaining  more  and  more  adherents  all 
the  time.  [Advancement  however  has  also  its  dark  side.  The  results 
are  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  those  of  a  tenotomy  and  the  final 
result  often  differs  materially  and  by  an  uncertain  amount  from  that 
which  is  immediately  obtained.  In  particular,  an  effect  which  is  good  at 
first  and  which  remains  so  for  some  time  may  months  afterward  diminish 
so  that  the  operation  proves  insufficient.  Again,  if  the  stitches  t«ar  out 
or  the  adhesions  give  way,  the  tendon  may  slip  far  back,  so  that  the 
original  deviation  is  made  worse  than  ever. — D.] 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  imbalance — 

1.  Comitant  strabismus  affords  the  most  important  and  frequent 
indication  for  the  squint  operation.  In  strabismus  convergens  the  opera- 
tion is  indicated  in  all  those  cases  which  cannot  be  cured  in  a  non-opera- 
tive way.  With  regard  to  the  operation  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
squint  really  affects  both  eyes,  since  the  internal  rectus  is  contractured 
in  both  (see  pages  673  and  689).  Hence  it  is  only  in  the  less- marked 
cases  (below  25°  =  5  mm.  of  strabismic  deviation)  that  it  suffices  to 
operate  on  the  squinting  eye  alone.  When  the  deviation  is  greater,  the 
other  eye  also  must  be  operated  on.  Accordingly,  we  must  estimate 
the  amount  of  strabismic  deviation  accurately  before  the  operation. 
Furthermore  we  ought  to  measure  the  lateral  excursion  of  the  eye,  i.  e., 
the  adduction  and  the  abduction,  since  upon  this  the  selection  of  our 
method  will  depend.  Simple  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  is  allow^able 
only  when  a  marked  increase  in  the  adduction  coexists  w^ith  nearly 
normal  abduction.  Otherwise  advancement  of  the  external  rectus  is 
indicated.  When  the  deviation  is  slight,  advancement  alone  suffices; 
when  the  deviation  is  greater,  the  advancement  must  be  combined  x^-ith 
tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus. 

There  is  no  harm  done,  if,  in  order  to  prevent  a  divergence  of  the 
eyes'  developing  some  considerable  time  after  a  successful  operation, 
there  is  left  a  slight  amount  of  inward  squint  imperceptible  to  the  laity. 
After  the  operation  wc  order  those  convex  glasses  that  are  required  by 
the  hypermotroj)ia,  which  is  usually  present.  [If  there  is  any  tendency 
to  divergence  we  may  have  to  under-correct  the  hypermetropia.  By 
so  doing  we  call  upon  the  patient  to  use  some  extra  accommodation  and 
with  it  an  extra  converging  effort  which  will  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  eyes  to  diverge.  See  remarks  on  page  7S9-  D.]  If  the  eye  which 
formerly  squinted  is  not  too  amblyopic,  we  also  institute  exercises  in 
binocular  vision  })y  means  of  the  stereoscope  [converging  and  di veiling 
prisms,  and  the  amblyoscope],  partly  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
squint,  partly  to  abolish  the  slight  residual  convergence. 

In  strabismus  dirergens  we  have  to  deal  not  with  a  contracture  of 
the  external  rectus  but  with  a  weakening  of  the  internal  rectus.     The 
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latter  must  be  strengthened,  and  hence  an  advancement  of  the  internal 
rectus  is  always  indicated.  As  a  rule,  this  must  be  combined  with  a 
tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus,  if  the  effect  is  to  be  sufficient.  More- 
over, the  indication  in  this  operation — in  contradistinction  to  that  for 
strabismus  convergens — is  to  secure  with  it  a  decided  over-correction, 
since  the  effect  of  the  operation  often  diminishes  pretty  markedly  in 
the  course  of  time. 

That  form  of  strabismus  divergens  which  has  developed  out  of  a 
strabismus  convergens  after  too  free  a  tenotomy  is  associated  with  con- 
siderable weakness  of  the  severed  internal  rectus  and  hence  always 
requires  a  thorough-going  advancement  of  the  latter  with  simultaneous 
tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus.  [Divergent  squint  is  not  alw^ays  by 
any  means  due  primarily  to  weakening  of  the  internal  rectus.  It  often 
starts  as  a  divergence-excess  (see  page  687)  and  then,  the  squint  may  often 
be  best  relieved  by  a  simple  tenotomy  of  one  or  preferably  both  external 
recti.  The  cases  suitable  for  this  operation  are  those  in  which  the  power 
of  inward  rotation  of.  the  squinting  eye  is  still  good,  the  convergence 
near-point  approximately  normal,  the  deviation  decidedly  more  marked 
for  distance  than  for  near,  and  the  diverging  power,  measured  by  prisms, 
very  large.  This  seems  to  be  true  even  of  some  cases  of  divergence  after 
tenotomy — D.] 

2.  Latent  divergence  [exophoria].  In  this  an  operation  is  done: 
(a)  When  it  causes  the  symptoms  of  a  muscular  asthenopia;  (6)  when  it 
threatens  to  pass  into  strabismus.  Operation,  however,  should  not  be 
determined  on  until  all  non-operative  measures  opposing  the  latent 
divergence  have  proved  fruitless.  Furthermore  the  latent  divergence 
must  be  so  considerable  that  it  will  not  by  any  chance  be  trans- 
formed into  its  opposite  by  the  operation:  for  we  should  then  have 
to  deplore  the  development  of  a  strabismus  convergens  with  distressing 
diplopia  as  the  result  of  the  operation.  Formerly,  in  cases  of  latent  diver- 
gence, tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  was  very  often  done  with  the  hope 
of  thus  checking  the  progress  of  the  myopia  which  generally  forms  the 
basis  of  the  latent  divergence.  To-day  it  is  rare  to  operate  for  latent 
divergence,  and,  since  what  is  to  be  effected  is  a  strengthening  of  the 
convergence,  advancement  of  one  or  both  internal  recti  is  preferred  to 
tenotomy  of  the  external  recti.  [Tenotomy  would  be  indicated  if  the 
exophoria  is  due  mainly  to  divergence-excess.  Moreover,  an  operation 
may  be  indicated  not  only  in  exophoria  but  also  in  esophoria  and  hyper- 
phoria.    See  page  693. — D.] 

3.  Paralytic  strabismus.  In  this  the  squint  operation  is  indicated 
only  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  old  paralysis,  the  spontaneous  cure 
of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  counted  upon.  The  operation  is  most  success- 
ful when  the  muscle,  although  enfeebled,  is  still  capable  of  performing 
its  functions,  and  the  strabismic  deflection  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
contracture  of  the  antagonist.  It  is  only  in  the  slightest  cases  that  we 
can  attain  our  object  by  making  a  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  muscle; 
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as  a  rule,  we  must  combine  this,  with  advancement  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle.  If  the  paralysis  is  complete,  so  that  the  paralyzed  muscle 
is  no  longer  able  to  exert  any  action  whatever  upon  the  eyeball,  it  is 
only  from  a  very  extensive  advancement  that  we  can  expect  to  get  any 
effect,  and  even  then  the  only  effect  we  can  gain  is  that  the  greatly 
deviated  eye  is  brought  back  approximately  to  the  primary  position, 
while  the  free  motility  of  the  eye  can  in  no  way  be  restored.  [This  does 
not  necessarily  hold  for  traumatic  paralysis. — D.] 

In  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  advancement  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is 
for  technical  reasons  scarcely  practicable.  Hence,  following  Mauthner's  proposal, 
we  tenotomize  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  opposite  side,  because  section  of  this  muscle 
causes  the  same  defect  of  motility  in  the  other  eye,  that  is  present  in  the  affected  eye 
as  a  result  of  the  paralysis,  and  consequently  the  troublesome  diplopia  is  abolished. 

[Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  right  superior  oblique  is  paralyzed.  This  muscle 
normally  moves  the  right  eye  down,  abducts  it  (carries  it  to  the  right),  and  rotates 
its  vertical  meridian  inward  (to  the  left);  and  if  it  is  paralyzed,  the  movements  of 
the  right  eye  are  restricted  in  all  these  senses.  Diplopia  therefore  results,  which  we  can 
prevent  if  we  can  restrict  the  movement  of  the  left  eye  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent.  This  we  can  do  by  tenotomy  of  the  left  inferior  rectus,  which  moves 
the  left  eye  down,  adducts  it  (moves  it  to  the  right),  and  rotates  its  vertical  meridian 
outward  (to  the  left).  Moreover,  as  this  parallelism  of  action  of  the  superior  oblique 
of  one  eye  and  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other  holds  good  for  all  directions  of  the  gaie, 

rK_  the  operation  affords  complete  compensation  for  the  paralysis. 

■W  A  paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  oblique  would  similarly  be  compensated  for  by 

a  tenotomy  of  the  left  superior  rectus.  In  paresis  of  the  right  superior  rectus,  if  slight, 
we  may  advance  the  paretic  muscle;  if  great,  w*e  may  do  a  tenotomy  of  the  left  inferior 
oblique  (page  842,  note).  In  paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  rectus,  advancement  of  the 
paretic  muscle  in  general  is  indicated.  In  paresis  of  the  right  extemus,  advancement 
11  of  this  muscle,  combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  left  internus,  is  indicated,  and  will 

usually  have  to  be  supplemented  by  tenotomy  of  the  right  internus  also.  So  in  paresis 
of  an  internus,  its  advancement  combined  with  tenotomy  of  one  or  both  extemi  is 
usually  required. — D.] 

I«and()lt  even  for  paralysis  of  the  superior  obli(|ue  prefers  advancement,  this  being 
done  on  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  [Mautlmer's  procedure  is  much  the 
better.— D.] 

Tenotomy  of  an  ocular  muscle  was  first  tried  by  Strohmeyer  upon  the  cadaver 
and  some  years  later  (IS.S9)  was  performed  by  Dieffenbach  upxin  the  living  subject. 
Dieffcnbach  did  not  divide  the  tendon,  but  tlie  lielly  of  the  muscle.  Hence,  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  muscle  retracted  so  far  that  it 
could  never  again  ])ecoine  attached  to  tlie  eyeball.  The  divided  muscle  was  then  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  when  the  operation  had  been  performed  upon  a  convergent 
strabismus,  the  latter  was  transformed  into  a  marked  divergent  squint.  Owing  to 
such  bad  results,  the  operation  gradually  fell  into  sucli  disrepute  that  surgeons  were 
on  the  jx)int  of  giving  it  up  again.  Then  Böhm  proposed  a  new  and  improved  method, 
namely  the  division  of  the  tendon  as  we  practice  it  now.  Von  Graefe  added  to  this 
the  method  of  regulating  the  operation  with  precision,  showing  how  its  result  could 
be  increased  or  diminislied.  Von  Graefe  performed  the  operation,  and  most  other 
operators  still  jx^rfonn  it,  somewhat  differently  from  the  way  described  above.  He  did 
not  grasp  the  tendon  with  the  forceps,  but  with  a  hook,  upon  which  he  made  his  cut 
dividing  the  tendon,  and  then  used  a  second  smaller  hook  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
after  undivided  strands  of  tendon. 

Advancement  was  first  performed  by  Gu6rin  and  soon  after  by  Von  Graefe.  The 
latter  proposed  the  procedure  known  as  the  thread  operation.  This  is  distinguished 
from  the  method  above  described  only  in  the  following  particular:    The  contracted 
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muscle  is  not  divided  directly  at  its  insertion,  but  somewhat  behind  it,  so  that  a  short 
portion  of  the  t«ndon  remains  upon  the  sclera.  Through  this  portion  a  thread  is  passed 
by  means  of  which  the  eyeball  can  be  drawn  as  far  as  desired  toward  the  opposite  side. 
After  the  operation  has  been  finished,  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  fastened  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  eye  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  keep  the  eyeball  in  the  position 
desired.  In  this  way  both  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  increased  and  the  tension  upon 
the  muscle  that  had  been  advanced  is  lessened. 

[There  are  a  great  many  methods  of  advancement  some  of  which  are  shown  in 
Fig.  420]. 

Instead  of  advancement,  shortening  of  a  muscle  is  performed  by  some  by  excising 
a  piece  of  the  tendon  and  uniting  the  cut  ends  with  a  suture  (tenectomy)  [Schweigger 
and  others.    In  this  country  a  very  excellent  resection  operation  is  that  of  Reese. 

Sometimes  after  an  advancement  the  new-formed  attachments  give  way  or  the 
stitches  pull  out.  The  tendon  then  retracts  a  great  deal,  and  the  original  deviation  is 
made  worse  than  ever.  To  prevent  this  danger,  some,  like  Savage,  Valk,  and  Todd, 
do  not  separate  the  tendon  from  its  attachments  at  all,  but  shorten  it  by  taking  a  tuck 
in  it  {tendon  tucking).  Others,  hke  De  Wecker,  advance  Tenon's  capsule  without  divid- 
ing the  tendon   (capsular  advancement). — D.] 

How  does  tenotomy  of  a  muscle  weaken  the  latter?  Let  us  assume  that  a  tenotomy 
has  been  performed  upon  the  right  internus  for  right  convergent  strabismus.  The 
right  external  rectus,  which  was  stretched  and  elongated  as  a  result  of  the  convergent 
squint,  now  tends  to  return  to  its  normal  length.  Hence,  after  the  division  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  internus,  the  extemus  draws  the  eye  outward,  and  thus  diminishes  the 
strabismic  deviation.  In  proportion  as  the  eye  thus  rolls  outward,  the  tendon  of  the 
internus  glides  backward  over  the  sclera.  This  retraction  is  increased  by  the  elastic 
contraction  wliich  every  divided  muscle  shows:  hence,  the  tendon  of  the  internus 
lies  farther  back  upon  the  sclera,' and  becomes  attached  there  anew.  The  insertion 
of  the  muscle  is  thus  approximated  to  its  point  of  origin  at  the  optic  foramen,  and 
the  muscle  is  shortened.  Before  being  divided,  the  muscle  in  its  relaxed  state  had  a 
certain  length,  from  which  by  its  contractile  force  it  was  able  to  shorten  down  to  a 
certain  minimum.  After  the  division  this  minimum  remains  the  same,  but  the  length 
of  the  muscle  in  the  state  of  relaxation  is  less;  hence,  the  difference  between  the  state 
of  rest  and  of  maximum  contraction  is  diminished.  But  this  difference  corresponds 
to  the  power  of  adduction  of  the  eye,  which,  accordingly,  is  permanently  reduced  after 
the  tenotomy.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves  that  after  an  operation,  the  eye 
can  not  be  brought  inward  as  far  as  it  could  before;  indeed,  it  is  from  this  fact  that 
we  determine  whether  the  operation  has  been  successful. 

It  is  hence  clear  that  the  correction  of  the  faulty  position  due  to  the  squint  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  adduction.  In  fact,  the  loss  in  the  motility  inward 
is  always  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  former  loss,  however, 
is  ordinarily  of  no  importance,  since  in  convergent  strabismus  the  adductive  power 
is  abnormally  great.  Hence,  even  if  it  is  reduced  by  the  operation  to  a  point  some- 
what below  its  mean  value,  this  reduction  would  still  fail  to  become  noticeable  except 
when  the  eyes  were  in  the  extreme  lateral  position.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  correct  a  marked  strabismic  deflection  by  a  very  thorough- 
going tenotomy  of  the  internus,  with  which  there  would  necessarily  be  associated  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  power  of  adduction.  We  would  then,  it  is  true,  have 
the  eyes  in  a  correct  position  while  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward;  but  as  soon 
as  the  patient  wishes  to  look  toward  the  side  upon  which  the  tenotomy  has  been  per- 
formed (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  right  convergent  strabismus,  to  the  left),  the  eye  that 
has  been  operated  upon  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  movement  properly.  When 
the  eyes  were  cast  in  this  direction,  divergent  strabismus  would  appear  just  as  in  the 
case  of  a  paralysis  of  the  internus.  W^e  should  not  therefore  try  to  correct  a  marked 
strabismic  deviation  by  making  the  tenotomy  more  extensive,  but  should  increase 
the  effect  by  a  simultaneous  advancement  of  the  external  rectus.  It  is  still  better 
to  distribute  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes.  In  this  case  we  ought  not  to  operate 
54 
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on  the  second  eye  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  but  should  operate  some  weeks  later, 
when  we  can  form  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  the  permanent  effect  of  the  operation  on 
the  squinting  eye. 

In  tenotomy  the  setting  back  of  the  tendon  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  after 
the  latter  is  divided  its  antagonist  draws  the  eye  toward  its  own  side.  The  effed  of  a 
tenotomy,  therefore,  depends  essentially  upon  the  condition  of  the  antagonist  of  the 
contracted  muscle.  The  more  powerful  this  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  abihty  to  brii^ 
the  eye  into  correct  p>o8ition  after  the  division  of  the  contracted  muscle.  But  for  the 
force  of  the  muscles  we  have  a  sure  gauge  in  the  amount  of  the  lateral  excursion  (ab- 
duction and  adduction)  which  we  can  determine  (see  page  626).  This  measurement, 
therefore,  should  be  performed  before  every  squint  operation;  since  by  means  of  it 
we  can  predict  approximately  the  effect  of  the  tenotomy.  If  this  effect  is  not  what 
we  wish  it  can  be  still  further  increased  or  be  diminished  by  appropriate  means  (regu- 
lation of  the  effect).    A  procedure  that  serves  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  operation  is — 

Relaxation  of  the  kUeral  invagination  of  the  tendon.  By  this  latter  term  is  meant 
the  connection  which,  at  the  spot  where  the  tendon  passes  through  Tenon's  capsule. 
exists  between  these  two  structure«.  This  connection  still  persists  after  tenotomy, 
since  the  tendon  is  divided  inside  of  Tenon's  capsule.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  fact 
that  the  muscle,  although  separated  from  the  eyeball,  has  not  yet  lost  all  action  upon 
the  latter,  since  it  still  moves  Tenon's  capsule,  and  thus  indirectly  the  eye  as  wdL 
I  By  the  lateral  invagination,  too,  the  tendon  is  kept  after  its  division  in  the  vicinity 

-  ^       '  of  the  sclera,  so  that  it  can  become  reattached  to  it.    The  more  this  connection  is  in- 

terfered with,  the  more  will  the  tendon  retract  and  the  farther  back  will  be  the  point 
at  which  it  becomes  reattached  to  the  eyeball.  Accordingly,  we  can  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  operation  by  dividing  the  connective  tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  tendon  and 
1  '^*  setting  the  tendon  itself  free.    We  should  not,  however,  proceed  so  far  as  to  separate 

HJ  the  tendon  completely  from  Tenon's  capsule,  since  in  that  case  it  would  retract  alto- 

I  gether  into  the  orbit  and  would  not  again  form  an  adhesion  with  the  eyeball.    We 

should  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Dieffenbach's  operation,  have  to  deplore  an  excessive 
result. 

The  increasing  of  the  effect  of  a  simple  tenotomy  by  this  loosening  up  of  the  lateral 

invagination  is  always  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  still  more  pronounced  diminution 

of  motihty  on  the  part  of  the  tenotomized  muscle.     Hence,  where  simple  tenotomy 

(on  one  or  both  eyes)  proves  insufficient,  it  is  more  proper,  although  more  trouble- 

^^ .  some,  to  heighten  its  effect  by  combining  it  with  advancement  of  the  antagonist.    Thus 

1 1 1  the  latter  is  strengthened  without  the  tenotomized  muscle's  suffering  too  much  impair- 

f-l  ment  of  its  strength. 

To  diminish  the  effect  of  the  operation  the  following  means  are  at  our  command: 

1.  When  the  suture  is  applied  that  is  designed  to  close  the  wound  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva, a  wide  and  deep  grasp  is  taken  upon  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  needle  is  passed 
through  'lenon's  cape^ule  as  well.  Then,  when  the  knot  is  drawn  tight,  the  tendon 
is  drawn  forward  a  little  along  with  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  divided  muscle  ha«  suffered  too  great  impairment 
of  its  action,  its  end  must  l>e  grasped  and  attached  again  farther  forward  by  means 
of  threads.  This  event  occurs  when  the  connection  of  the  muscle  with  Tenon's  capsule 
has  been  loosened  to  too  groat  an  extent,  or  when  the  operation  has  been  done  for  a 
very  slight  strabismic  deviation.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  modify  the  tenotomy,  so  that  its  action  shall  be  very  slight,  this  being  effected 
by  leaving  some  fil)ers  of  the  tendon  undivided.  Such  a  partial  tenotomy  has,  however, 
had  no  permanent  result  whatever.  We  can  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  in  those 
cases  in  which  some  fibers  of  the  tendon  are  unintentionally  left.  In  such  cases  the 
effect  of  the  o|Xiration  disappears  completely  after  some  length  of  time.  The  fibers 
that  remain  in  place  prevent  the  tendon  from  retracting,  so  that  it  l^ecomes  reattached 
to  the  sclera  at  the  same  spot  as  before. 

In  case  of  very  slight  squint  tenotomy  of  the  contract ured  muscle  should  not  be 
done  at  all  but  simply  an  advancement  of  the  elongated  muscle. 
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As  regards  the  final  result,  cases  behave  differently.  The  most  frequent  out- 
come is  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  increases  somewhat  in  the  first  few  days,  then 
diminishing  again,  and  ultimately  becoming  less  than  it  was  directly  after  the  opera- 
tion. Sometimes  the  diminution  proceeds  so  far  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  almost 
completely  disappears  and  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  This  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  divergent  strabismus.  In  convergent  strabismus,  on  the  contrary, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  effect  slowly  but  steadily  increases  until  finally  divergent 
strabismus  supervenes.  This  may  take  place  even  years  afterward.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  impossible,  either  before  or  directly  after  the  operation,  to  foresee  with  certainty 
which  of  these  occurrences  is  going  to  ensue,  so  that  we  can  not  at  once  take  measures 
to  combat  them. 

Among  the  unpleasant  results  that  sometimes  accompany  tenotomy  is  sinking 
in  of  the  caruncle,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  far  back.  This  condition  develops 
only  after  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscle  as  it  retracts 
draws  the  conjunctiva  of  the  inner  half  of  the  eyeball  after  it.  This  can  be  prevented 
if  the  conjunctival  wound  is  closed  with  a  suture  and  the  conjunctiva  thus  kept  in  its 
proper  place.  • 

Impairment  of  the  cosmetic  result  may  also  be  produced  by  exophthalmus.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  after  division  of  one  of  the  recti  the  eye  is  not  retracted  into 
the  orbit  with  as  much  force  as  formerly.  For  the  same  reason  a  slight  degree  of  ex- 
ophthalmus is  observed  not  infrequently  in  paralyses  of  the  recti.  The  exophthalmus 
can  not  be  removed,  but  when  it  has  a  disfiguring  effect  it  can  be  concealed,  for  in 
exophthalmus  of  such  a  slight  degree  as  is  here  the  case  the  conspicuous  thing  is  not 
so  much  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  as  the  increase  in  size  of  the  palpebral  fissure 
which  is  caused  by  the  protrusion,  and  this  latter  defect  can  be  corrected  by  shortening 
the  palpebral  fissure  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  (tarsorrhaphy).  [For  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure  produced  by  advancement  and  tenotomy  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  recti,  see  page  652. — D.] 

During  the  aft-er  treatment  of  a  squint  operation  there  is  formed  not  infrequently 
a  nodule  of  granulaiiony  growing  out  of  the  sclera  at  the  site  of  the  conjunctival  wound. 
Subsequently  this  becomes  constricted  at  its  base  and  ultimately  falls  off.  It  may 
also  be  snipped  off  readily  with  the  scissors. 

Serious  acddents,  such  as  suppuration  of  the  wound,  exudation  into  Tenon's 
space  with  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  actual  panophthalmitis,  can  occur  only 
when  the  wound  has  been  infected  during  the  operation.  At  the  present  time  these 
accidents  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  If  we  should  perform  the  operation  with 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  at  the  same  time  are  dealing  with  an  unruly  patient,  it 
may  happen  to  us  to  perforate  the  sclera.  If  the  operation  has  been  performed  aseptic- 
ally,  this  accident  will,  as  a  rule,  pass  over  without  producing  any  bad  results.  In 
general,  tenotomy,  if  carefully  performed,  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  free  from  danger; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  operations  for  which  patients  (especially  those  of  the  female  sex) 
are  most  grateful. 

II.  Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball. 

166.  Enucleation  consists  in  shelling  the  eyeball  out  of  Tenon's 
capsule,  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the  tissues  adjoining  the  eyeball  being 
left  behind.  Bonnet  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  operation,  which  he  did  upon  the  basis  of  his  studies  upon  Tenon's 
capsule  (which  hence  is  also  called  Bonnet's  capsule).  Before  this, 
operators  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  eyeball,  together  with  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  out  with  a  knife  in  a  way  not  very  different 
from  that  in  which  a  butcher  is  accustomed  to  do  it.  This  much  more 
radical  operation,  which  is  called  extirpaiio  bulbi,  is  at  the  present  time 
performed  only  in  those  cases  in  which  malignant  neoplasms  have  grown 
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out  from  the  eyeball  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  so  that  a  simple  enu- 
cleation of  the  eyeball  is  no  longer  practicable.  By  exenteration  of 
the  orbit  (exenteratio  orbitae)  is  meant  a  scooping  out  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  orbit  so  that  nothing  but  the  bony  walls  of  the  latter 
are  left.  This  operation,  too,  is  performed  only  for  malignant  new 
growths. 

Enucleation  J  as  done  by  Arlt,  is  performed  as  follows:  The  lids  are  sep- 
arated by  Desmarre's  retractors  [or  a  spring  speculum].  For  the  operation 
itself  a  fixation  forceps  and  a  pair  of  straight  scissors,  which  should  have 
one  point  blunt  and  the  other  sharp,  are  employed.  If  the  operation  is 
on  the  left  eye,  the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea 
is  first  picked  up  and  incised.  From  this  wound  as  a  starting  point  the 
conjunctiva  is  divided  all  round  the  cornea,  and  then  it  is  loosened  from 
its  connections  still  farther  back.  Then  the  external  rectus  is  grasped 
with  the  forceps  and  divided  behind  the  latter,  so  that  a  stump  of  tendon 
remains  attached  to  the  sclera.  This  serves  to  hold  the  eye  with,  during 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  operation,  which  consists  in  the  division 
of  the  rest  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  blunt- 
pointed  blade  of  the  scissors  is  passed  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supe- 
rior rectus,  and  the  latter  is  taken  up  upon  the  scissors  and  is  di\'ided 
close  to  the  sclera  by  a  single  snip.  The  same  is  done  with  the  inferior 
rectus.  Then  the  scissors,  closed,  are  passed  from  the  outer  side  in 
behind  the  eyeball  to  feel  for  the  optic  •nerve,  which  when  the  eyeball 
is  drawn  forward  is  put  upon  the  stretch  so  as  to  form  a  hard  cord. 
When  the  optic  nerve  is  felt,  the  scissors  are  opened  and  the  nerve  is 
cut  off  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eyeball.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
eye  can  be  pulled  out  of  the  orbit  (luxated)  in  front  of  the  lids.  Then 
the  remaining  structures  attached  to  the  eyeball  (the  internal  rectus 
||,|  and  the  two  oblique  muscles)  are  divided  as  close  as  can  be  to  the  eye- 

ball. With  this  act  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  complete.  A  woimd 
I  cavity  is  now  presented,  which  is  bounded  behind  by  Tenon's  capsule, 

in  front  by  the  detached  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Through  the 
margin  of  the  latter,  which  corresponds  to  the  limbus  of  the  conjunctiva, 
a  thread  is  passed  alternately  in  and  out,  so  that  a  suture  is  formed 
like  the  string  of  a  tobacco  bag,  and  when  this  is  dra^sTi  tight  the  con- 
junctiva is  completely  closed.  Then  by  the  use  of  a  pressure  bandage 
we  take  care  that  the  conjunctiva  shall  he  pressed  against  Tenon's  cap- 
sule, so  that  it  may  become  united  with  it. 

In  the  right  eye  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  detachment  of  the  conjunctiva  is  begun  at  the  nasal  side  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  internal  rectus  is  the  first  thing  to  be  divided.  This 
slight  difference  between  the  operation  upon  the  right  eye  and  that 
upon  the  left  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  try  always  to  cut  from 
right  to  left  with  the  scissors,  as  this  is  the  more  handy  way  of  doing. 

Healing  takes  place  after  enucleation  without  suppuration  and  by 
primary  union.     The  cavity  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the 
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eyeball  is  lined  by  Tenon's  capsule,  the  raw,  inner  surface  of  which  is 
presented  to  our  view.  Upon  it  can  be  recognized  the  divided  ends  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  at  its  most  posterior  part  the  cross  section  of 
the  optic  nerve  surroimded  by  some  orbital  fat.  This  raw  surface  is 
covered  by  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  which  after  being  detached  from 
the  eyeball  hangs  down  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  wound 
cavity,  and  is  then  carried  into  the  latter,  so  that  its  posterior,  raw 
surface  gets  to  lie  against  the  anterior,  raw  surface  of  Tenon's  capsule. 
The  aperture  which  the  conjunctiva  has  in  its  center  corresponding  to 
the  cornea  has  been  already  closed  by  the  tobacco-bag  suture.  Hence, 
there  is  no  raw  spot  remaining  uncovered. 

Enucleation,  if  performed  in  an  aseptic  manner,  is  an  operation 
perfectly  devoid  of  danger.  For  purposes  of  anaesthesia  we  may  employ 
either  general  narcosis  or  the  injection  of  cocaine  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eyeball.  The  hemorrhage  ordinarily  is  slight,  so  as  to  require  no  other 
measures  for  its  arrest  than  the  application  of  a  pressure  bandage  upon 
the  closed  lids.  In  case  the  bleeding  is  more  profuse,  a  tampon  of  iodo- 
form gauze  must  be  introduced  into  the  orbit  itself.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  operation  wound  heals  within  less  than  a  week.  Purulent 
inflammation  (phlegmon)  of  the  orbital  tissue  occurs  after  enucleation 
only  when  the  wound  has  been  infected.  When  enucleation  is  performed 
upon  an  eye  in  which  active  panophthalmitis  is  present,  purulent  men- 
ingitis with  a  fatal  issue  sometimes  sets  in  after  the  operation.  Pan- 
ophthalmitis, therefore,  is  a  contraindication  against  enucleation  (see 
page  383). 

The  prothesis  {artificial  eye)  should  not  be  inserted  sooner  than 
fourteen  days  at  earliest  after  the  operation.  It  consists  of  a  shell  of 
glass,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  eyeball, 
and  which  is  retained  in  place  behind  the  lids.  After  an  enucleation 
which  has  healed  in  the  normal  way  there  is  foimd  a  cavity  clothed 
with  conjunctiva,  which,  behind  the  upper  and  lower  lid,  is  converted 
into  a  deep  furrow  corresponding  to  the  fornix  conjunctiva*.  It  is  into 
this  furrow  that  the  upper  and  lower  rims  of  the  artificial  eye  are  inserted. 
The  deeper  the  furrow  is,  the  better  will  it  keep  the  artificial  eye  in  place. 
For  this  reason  we  take  care  in  operating  to  preserve  the  bulbar  con- 
junctiva as  much  as  possible.  In  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
remove  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  portion  which  remains  may  be 
drawn  into  the  cavity  by  cicatrization,  so  that  the  fornix  is  made  pro- 
portionately shallower.  In  this  way  it  may  become  impossible  for  an 
artificial  eye  to  be  worn.  The  artificial  eye  moves  conjointly  with  the 
other  eye,  although  its  excursions  are  smaller;  for  the  ocular  muscles, 
although  detached  from  the  eyeball,  still  retain  their  connection  with 
Tenon's  capsule.  They  move  the  latter  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
other  eye  is  moving  in,  and  with  Tenon's  capsule  they  move  both  the 
conjunctiva  which  lines  it  and  the  artificial  eye  which  rests  upon  the 
conjunctiva. 
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167.  The  indications  for  enucleation  are: 

1.  Malignant  tumors  upon  or  in  the  eyeball,  provided  they  can  not 
be  removed  by  a  less  radical  operation  with  retention  of  the  eyeball. 
In  tumors  which  develop  in  the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  (glio- 
ma ta  of  the  optic  nerve  and  sarcomata  of  the  chorioid)  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  new  growth  is  in  process  of  transmission  backward  along 
the  optic  nerve.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  optic  nerve  is  not  divided 
close  to  the  eye,  but  as  far  back  as  possible.  After  the  enucleation  has 
been  performed,  the  cross  section  of  the  piece  of  nerve  attached  to  the 
eyeball  is  examined.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  attacked  by  the  new 
growth,  the  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which  has  been  left  in  the  orbit 
must  also  be  sought  for  and  exsected. 

2.  Injuries. — Enucleation  is  performed  at  once  (primary  enuclea- 
tion), when  such  a  considerable  injury  is  present  that  the  eye  is  lost 
beyond  peradventure.  This  is  the  case  in  extensive  laceration  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  with  escape  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of 

Lg.|  the  globe.  By  enucleation  in  such  a  case  we  spare  the  patient  the  pan- 

ophthalmitis that  otherwise  awaits  him,  or  the  tedious  and  painful 
process  of  shrinking  of  the  eye. 

If  the  injury  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  preservation  of  the  eye, 
at  least  as  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  question, 

I  we  try  first  to  save  the  eye  by  initiating  that  form  of  treatment  which 

is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  injury.    If,  nevertheless,  inflammation 
II  develops,  and  the  vision  of  the  eye  is  absolutely  abolished,  the  indica- 

tion then  is  to  perform  enucleation  (secondary  enucleation)  in  order  to 
prevent  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye.  Enucleation  should 
also  be  performed  upon  those  eyes  which  have  been  blinded  by  inflam- 
mation in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  cataract  operation. 

3.  Irido-cyclitis,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  and  phthisis  buUn  furnish 
an  indication  for  enucleation  whenever  sympathetic  ophthalmia  threat- 
ens to  occur,  or  has  already  broken  out.  And  even  a  condition  of  pain- 
fulness  in  the  eye  which  can  not  be  relieved  in  any  other  way  demands 

-J--  the   performance   of   enucleation,    provided   all   hope  for   retaining  or 

restoring  a  serviceable  degree  of  vision  has  disappeared. 

4.  Glaucoma  absolutum,  when  it  is  associated  with  continual  pain, 
and  when  other  less  radical  operations  have  either  been  already  per- 
formed without  success  or  are  impracticable. 

5.  Ectasia  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  eyeball  is  very  much  increased 
in  size  either  by  large  staphylomata  of  the  cornea  or  sclera  or  by  hydroph- 
thalmus,  it  torments  the  patient  by  giving  rise  to  continual  attacks 
of  irritation,  by  preventing  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  by  produc- 
ing disfigurement.  Enucleation  is  then  indicated  provided  the  eyeball 
can  not  be  diminished  in  size  in  any  other  way  (e.  g.,  by  a  staphyloma 
operation). 

6.  Hetnorrhage  which  comes  from  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
upon  or  that  has  been  ruptured,  and  which  can  be  arrested  in  no  other  way. 
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7.  Cosmetic  considerations  sometimes  furnish  the  indication  for 
the  removal  of  a  blinded  and  very  disfiguring  eye,  so  as  to  allow  an 
artificial  eye  to  be  worn  in  its  stead. 

Many  operators  use  the  squint  hook  for  performing  enucleation.  The  tendons 
that  are  to  be  detached  are  grasped  with  this,  drawn  out,  and  divided  upon  the  hook. 
This  method  is  easier,  but  also  more  elaborate  and  more  tedious,  than  the  method  which 
Arlt  devised  of  picking  up  and  dividing  the  tendons  with  the  scissors  directly. 

The  artificial  eye  should  be  taken  from  the  orbit  every  night  and  be  well  cleaned. 
In  time  it  loses  its  luster,  and  must  then  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  conjunctiva  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  catarrhal  inflammation  by  the  - 
mechanical  irritation  which  the  artificial  eye  sets  up.  Then  the  wearing  of  the  latter 
must  be  restricted  to  a  few  hours  each  day,  or  given  up  altogether  for  a  while,  and  the 
conjimctival  catarrh  must  receive  appropriate  treatment.  But  the  opposite  of  this 
state  of  things  also  occurs — ^namely,  that,  through  wearing  an  artificifiJ  eye,  troubles 
that  were  formerly  present  are  made  to  disappear.  This  is  the  case  when,  after  an 
enucleation,  the  lids  sink  back  and  an  entropion  develops,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cilia,  which  are  directed  inward,  irritate  the  conjunctiva.  By  the  insertion  of  an  arti- 
ficial eye  the  lidri  receive  support;  the  entropion  disappears,  and  with  it  vanishes 
the  condition  of  irritation  in  the  conjunctiva. 

The  artificial  eye  may  be  worn  not  only  in  an  empty  orbit  but  also  over  the  eye- 
ball. The  only  prerequisite  is  that  the  eyeball  shall  be  diminished  in  size,  either  as  a 
whole  through  atrophy  or  phthisis,  or  at  least  in  its  anterior  division  through  applanatio 
comese,  or  as  a  consequence  of  ablation  of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  An  artificial 
eye  when  resting  upon  the  natural  eyeball  has  a  particularly  deceptive  and  natural 
appearance,  and  also  moves  quite  perfectly  with  the  eye  which  lies  beneath  it.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  stump  of  an  eye  does  not  always  bear  an  artificial  eye  over  it.  It  may 
become  irritated  by  the  latter  so  as  to  get  inflamed  and  painful.  In  such  cases  either 
the  artificial  eye  must  be  laid  aside  or  the  too  painful  stump  must  be  enucleated. 

In  an  empty  orbit  the  ordinary  shell-like  artificial  eye  sinks  too  deep  and  does 
not  move  very  well.  Hence  for  such  cases  eyes  have  been  manufactured  which  are 
convex  posteriorly  (reform  eyes  of  Snellen). 

Inasmuch  as  the  artificial  eye  acquires  such  a  cosmetic  advantage  from  being 
placed  upon  the  shrunken  eyeball,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  enucleation 
by  an  operation  which  does  leave  a  stump  in  the  orbit.  This  operation  is  exerUeratio 
buUn.  According  to  Alfred  Graefe's  method,  it  is  performed  in  the  following  way: 
In  the  first  place,  the  cornea  together  with  an  adjacent  zone  of  the  sclera  is  removed 
by  first  incising  the  sclera  near  the  limbus  with  a  knife,  and  then  detaching  it  by  a 
circular  cut  with  the  scissors.  Then  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  which  has  thus  been 
opened  are  scooped  cleanly  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sclera  lies  exposed.  Lastly,  the  opening  is  closed  again  by  means  of  sutures  passing 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  sclera.  In  this  way  a  stump  is  ob- 
tained which,  however,  shrivels  up  so  much  in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  scarcely  has 
any  value  as  a  support  for  the  artificial  eye.  Hence,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
get  a  stump  that  shall  remain  large  permanently,  by  introducing  into  the  empty  scleral 
cavity  a  sphere  of  glass  (Mules)  or  of  gilded  silver  [or  of  paraffin],  and  sewing  the  sclera 
up  over  it.  The  immediate  result  is  excellent,  but  generally  the  foreign  body  thus 
introduced  is  expelled  later — ^in  some  cases  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Obviously  exenteration  can  not  replace  enucleation,  when  it  is  a  question  of  a 
malignant  new-growth  in  the  eyeball,  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  other  indica- 
tions for  enucleation  that  it  can  be  considered.  But  healing  after  an  exenteration  is 
not  as  smooth  as  after  enucleation,  and  if  the  operation  has  not  been  perfectly  aseptic, 
the  stump  that  is  left  may  suppurate.  Moreover,  the  protection  that  exenteration 
affords  against  sympathetic  inflammation  is  not  as  complete  as  it  is  with  enucleation. 

In  the  endeavor  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible,  observers  have  also  tried  to 
replace  enucleation  by  the  division  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  eye.    This  operation  is 
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opticoHnliary  neurotomy  (Boucheron,  Schöler).  First  the  conjunctiva  over  the  internal 
rectus  and  then  the  muscle  itself  are  divided.  From  the  wound  thus  made  the  scissors 
are  passed  backward  to  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  divided  as  far  back  as  possible.  It 
is  then  possible  to  rotate  the  eyeball  so  far  outward  that  its  posterior  segment  toother 
with  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve  shall  appear  in  the  woimd.  The  portion  of  the  optic 
nerve  still  attached  to  the  sclera  is  then  removed  close  to  the  latter,  so  that,  provided 
the  nerve  was  divided  well  back  the  first  time,  a  long  piece  of  it  is  resected.  Next, 
the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  as  far  forward  as  the  equator  is  freed  from  all 
tissues  attached  to  it,  in  doing  which  most  of  the  ciliary  nerves  are  divided.  Then 
the  eyeball  is  returned  to  its  place  in  Tenon's  capsule,  and  fixed  there  by  tmiting  the 
divided  ends  of  the  internal  rectus  and  the  divided  conjunctiva  with  sutures.  After 
the  operation  is  completed  a  pressure  bandage  is  applied. 

Neurotomy  is  suggested  as 
a  substitute  for  enucleation  when 
we  are  dealing  with  eyes  that 
should  be  removed  on  account  of 
threatening  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation or  on  account  of  pain. 
Neim)tomy,  however,  has  not 
proved  perfectly  reliable.  Sym- 
pathetic inflammation  has  re- 
peatedly occurred  after  it, so  that 
when  there  is  a  danger  of  such 
inflammation  absolutely  nothing 
else  but  enucleation  is  indicated. 
Pain  too  sometimes  recurs  after 
neurotomy.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  this  operation  is  more 
difiBcult  to  perform  than  enuclea- 
tion and  requires  a  considerably 
longer  period  of  healing.  It  is, 
therefore,  indicated  o^y  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  sympathetic 
inflammation,  as  for  example  in 
absolute  glaucoma,  and  when  the 
patient  is  unwiUing  to  consent 
to  an  enucleation. 
In  the  removal  of  retrobulbar  tumors  the  eyeball  is  in  the  way  and  prevents  access 
to  the  back  part  of  the  orbit.  If,  nevertheless,  we  wish  to  perform  extirpation  of  the 
tiunor  with  preservation  of  the  eye,  there  are  two  ways  open  to  us.  In  cases  in  which 
marked  exophthalmus  has  been  present  for  quite  a  long  time,  the  eye  muscles  and  the 
optic  nerve  are  very  much  stretched.  Then  it  is  usually  easy,  after  dividing  the  con- 
junctiva on  the  temporal  side  and  also  the  external  rectus,  to  shove  the  eye  over  towaid 
the  nose  far  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  deeper  parts  between  the  eye  and 
the  temporal  wall  of  the  orbit.  When  the  eye  cannot  be  displaced  sufficiently  \i-e  prt>- 
cure  access  to  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  by  making  a  temporary  resection  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  orbit  (Wagner,  Krönlein).  We  first  make  a  perpendicular  incision  through 
the  skin  at  the  orbit's  outer  margin.  Then  we  divide  the  periosteum  at  the  two  placets 
where  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit  is  to  be  chiselled  through,  i.  e.  at  its  upper  "end, 
for  one,  and  close  to  its  lower  end,  just  above  the  place  where  the  zygomatic  arch  is 
given  off,  for  the  other.  Starting  from  these  two  points  we  chisel  through  the  orbit's 
outer  wall,  converging  the  two  lines  of  incision  as  we  go  backward  so  that  they  meet  in 
the  outer  end  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure.  The  triangular  portion  thus  defined  in 
the  orbital  wall  is  then  swung  outward,  and  thus  the  back  part,  of  the  orbit  is  exposed. 
We  ought  no.t  to  push  too  far  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  eye.  If  after  extensive 
extirpations  the  eyeball  would  have  to  be  left  denuded  it  would  subsequently  be  de- 


[FiG.  421. — Osteoplastic  resectio.s  of  Outer  Orbital 
Wall.  (Krönlein's  operation.)  After  Knapp  in  Norris 
and  Oliver.— D.] 
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stroyed  by  suppuration.  After  removal  of  the  entire  retrobulbar  tissue  the  eye  would 
sink  back  deep  into  the  orbit,  would  be  fixed  there  by  scar  tissue,  and  would  be  quite 
useless.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  eye  in  the  beginning,  even  if  it  should 
be  normal,  since  by  so  doing  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor  can  generally  be  done  more 
quickly  and  with  more  precision.  In  such  cases  we  remove  the  eye  and  the  retrobul- 
bar tissue  in  one  mass — exenteration  of  the  orbit.  We  begin  by  splitting  the  outer  com- 
missure of  the  lids  out  as  far  as  the  external  margin  of  the  orbit.  By  this  procedure 
the  lids  are  made  freely  movable,  and  can  be  turned  back,  the  one  up  the  other  down, 
so  as  to  admit  as  free  access  as  possible  to  the  orbit.  Then  the  soft  parts  behind  the 
everted  lids  are  divided  with  the  scalpel  down  to  the  bony  margin  of  the  orbit.  From 
this  as  a  starting  point  the  periosteiun  is  detached  from  the  bone  all  round  down  to 
the  apex  of  the  orbit.  The  entire  contents  of  the  orbit  now  form  a  wedge  which  lies 
free  in  the  latter,  and  is  attached  only  at  the  optic  foramen  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  ophthalmic  artery.  This  pedicle  is  now  divided  and  the  bleeding  cut  surfaces 
are  cauterized  with  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  or  with  the  galvano-cautery,  since 
ligation  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  is  impossible  for  technical  reasons.  Next,  all  shreds 
of  tissue  still  attached  to  the  bone  are  removed,  so  that  the  latter  is  completely  denuded. 
Then  the  orbit,  after  suitable  irrigation  with  a  disinfecting  fluid,  is  packed  with  tam- 
pons of  iodoform  gauze,  and  a  light  pressure  bandage  is  applied  over  it. 

III.  Operations  for  Trichiasis. 

168.  The  number  of  operative  methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
trichiasis  (and  distichiasis)  is  extremely  large.  Many  of  the  procedures 
advocated  are,  however,  distinguished  only  by  trifling  details  from  each 
other,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  at  length  only  some  few  of 
the  methods  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  main  types  of 
operation. 

Of  any  good  trichiasis  operation  it  must  be  demanded  that  it  re- 
lieve the  faulty  position  of  the  cilia  and  prevent  a  return  to  this  posi- 
tion (a  relapse).  Circumstances  being  the  same,  preference  will  be 
given  to  that  method  which  attains  this  result  with  the  least  amount  of 
disfigurement.  The  obvious  procedure  for  surgeons  first  to  hit  upon 
consisted  in  simply  removing  that  part  of  the  lid  which  bears  the  cilia 
(ablation  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles).  But  since  the  results  of  this 
method  of  operating  leave  much  to  be  desired,  it  was  so  modified  that 
the  zone  of  hair  follicles  was  not  removed,  but  simply  displaced  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cilia  took  on  the  direction  desired  (transplantation  of  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles).  By  these  methods  the  trouble  is  removed,  but 
without  its  cause — namely,  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus — being  done 
away  with.  Hence,  still  others  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  trichiasis 
by  giving  the  distorted  tarsus  its  normal  shape  again  (straightening  of 
the  tarsus).  Upon  some  one  of  these  principles  depend  most  of  the 
known  operations  for  trichiasis. 

1.  Ablation  of  the  Zone  of  Hair  Follicles  by  Klarer' s  Method. — Dur- 
ing the  operation  some  firm  support  upon  which  the  cutting  can  be 
done  must  be  placed  beneath  the  lid.  For  this  purpose  a  lamina  of 
horn  is  employed,  which  is  pushed  beneath  the  lid.  the  lamina  being 
either  in  the  simple  form  of  Jager's  horn  plate  (Fig.  422,  a)  or  in  the  com- 
plicated form  of  Knapp's  blepharostat  pid  clamp]  (Fig.  422,  6),  in  which 
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tbe  lid  is  kept  pressed  against  a  horn  plat^  by  means  of  a  metal  ruig.    The 

lid  must  be  similarly  fixed  in  the  other  method.s  of  operating  ft>r  trifhia.sig. 
After  inserting  the  liom  plate  an  incision  is  made  witli  the  lanre  knife 
(or  with  a  scalpel)  in  the  intermarginal  space*  and  in  fact  in  that  gray 
line  which  separates  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  from  the  roota 
of  the  cilia  (t,  Fig,  284).     When  we  make  the  inrisioü  here  we  get  into 
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[FiQ^  422. — IxBTBUufixTa  roR  Lid  O^&batiomb,  - 

d,  Jiffer's  liorn  plat4<,  b,  Ktiapp's  Iki-clttmp.  r,  De^tniirf«'^  clariup«  The  ptM«i  kn  d,  &  and  «  iP 
jni^HTUd  1»n«ith  the  IhJ  tKu»  nlTorijinji  a  r<»in(ici«t  (»iirfacc  upon  whieN  to  e«t  in  atl  up«tr*ti«il«  npta 
the  Lidfr  (opemtioDii  (ht  trwhiajn»,  entroptofi,  e<!tE'apiuri,  pluni^,  ettaJajion^  elc.  K  6  jai]4  r,  whi^  laiv 
ft  ring  that  c&a  bt  ^crew«!  «lawn  upon  th«  lid,  sJao  act  ns  clftinpn  finldtns  tti«  lid  firmJy  m  \  ' 
preventing  hemorrh*««  durin«  th*  operation. — D.} 


the  loose  connective  tissue  w^hieh  lies  between  the  tatBUs  and  the  muscu-i 
lar»  fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  and  which  Ib  readily  divided.    We  thuÄ  sptjtl 
the  lid  into  two  laminae,  the  anterior  of  which  contains  the  skin  wiihl 
the  cilia,   and  the  posterior  the   tarsus  with   the  conjunctiva,     Thial 
process  of  cleavage  must  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  of  th«| 
lid  and  be  carried  inward  to  a  point  over  the  roots  of  the  cilia— i» 
to  a  distance  of  about  3  mm.  from  the  free  edge  of  the  lid.     When" 
the  zone  of  hair  follicles  is  thus  detached  from  the  tissues  beneath  it, 
we  no^v  need  only  separate  it  from  its  connection  with  the  skin  of  the 
lid*    This  is  done  by  an  incision  carried  through  the  skin  parallel  with 
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the  edge  of  the  lid  and  situated  at  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles. 
This  latter  is  then  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid  only  at  its  two 
extremities.  This  connection  being  now  divided  with  the  scissors,  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles  (the  portion  a,  boimded  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
423)  is  detached.  A  raw  surface  now  remains  along  the  border  of  the 
lids,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  denuded 
tarsus.     This  wound  heals  by  granulation  within  a  few  days. 

Ablation  of  the  region  of  hair  follicles  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity, and,  moreover,  when  nothing  has  been  left,  makes  all  relapses 
impossible;  but  it  produces  a  permanent  disfigurement  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  cilia,  and  deprives  the  eye  of  the  protection  which  the  cilia 
afford.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  upper  lid,  where  the 
cilia  are  more  numerous  and  are  larger.  Moreover, 
the  hard  cicatrix  which  is  formed  at  the  site  of  the 
ablated  zone  of  hair  follicles  is  often  a  cause  of 
renewed  irritation  of  the  eye.  Hence,  ablation  of  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles  is  at  present  but  rarely  performed. 
It  is  employed  upon  the  lower  lid,  where  the  cilia  in 
any  case  are  small  and  scanty,  and  particularly  in 
cases  of  partial  trichiasis  in  which  ablation  need  be 
done  only  over  a  short  extent  of  surface. 

2.  Displacement  {Transplantation)  of  the  Zone  of 
Hair  Follicles  by  Jaesche-ArWs  Method.— In  the  upper  ^'°-  423. -ablation 
hd  the  operation  is  performed  by  beginning,  as  m  the  hair  follicle»  by 
case  of  ablation  of  the  hair  follicles,  with  an  incision  in  MÄinfSS  2xT.°''* 
the  intermarginal  space,  which  splits  the  lid  into  two 
laminae  as  far  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  (m.  Fig.  424  A). 
In  this  way  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  detached  from  the  underlying  tissue 
and  is  made  movable.  In  order  now  to  draw  this  zone  up  and  attach  it 
at  a  higher  point,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  shortened  in  the  vertical  direction 
by  excising  a  fold  of  it.  The  fold  to  be  excised  is  bounded  by  two  inci- 
sions. One  runs  3  or  4  mm.  above  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  parallel 
with  it;  the  other  is  carried  above  the  first  along  a  curved  line,  so  that  at 
its  center  it  is  farthest  (6  to  8  mm.)  from  the  first  incision,  but  at  its 
extremities  coincides  with  it  (Fig.  424  C).  In  this  way  an  elliptical  piece 
of  skin  is  circumscribed,  which  then  is  dissected  from  the  underlying  tis- 
sues with  the  scissors,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  subjacent  muscular 
fibers.  The  two  lips  of  the  wound  being  then  united  by  a  number  of  sut- 
ures, which  are  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  (s,  Fig.  424  B),  the  lower  lip 
of  the  wound,  together  with  the  zone  of  hair  follicles,  is  drawn  well  up, 
and  the  cilia  are  in  this  way  directed  straight.  At  the  same  time  the 
incision  in  the  intermarginal  space  gapes  open  and  displays  at  its  bottom 
the  raw  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  In  order  that  the  bed  of  hair  fol- 
licles may  not  be  drawn  down  again  by  the  cicatrization  of  this  wound, 
the  piece  that  has  been  excised  from  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  inserted  into  the 
wound  so  as  to  be  implanted  there.    This  piece  must  be  trimmed  do^n  so 
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as  to  fit  well  into  the  wound  (A,  Fig.  424  B).  If  care  is  taken  by  proper 
bandaging  of  the  eye  to  keep  the  transplanted  strip  of  skin  pressed  against 
the  raw  surface  forming  the  bed  of  the  wound,  it  almost  always  becomes 
well  attached  to  the  latter  in  healing. 

In  performing  this  operation  the  mistake  is  frequently  made  of 
excising  too  broad  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid, 
which  thus  becomes  so  much  shortened  that  ectropion  or  lagophthalmus 
develops.  We  should  therefore,  before  the  operation,  determine  the 
size  of  the  piece  to  be  exsected,  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin  with  the 
finger  and  seeing  how  large  this  must  be  in  order  to  effect  its  object 
without  shortening  too  greatly  ^ 

the  skin  of  the  lids. 

In  the  lower  lid  the  oper- 
ation is  performed  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  here,  in  order 
not  to  get  ectropion,  the  piece 
of  skin  to  be  exsected  must 
be  made  still  narrower. 


Fig.  424. — Transplantation  or  the  Bed  or  Hair  Folucleb  bt  Jaescbe-Ablt'b  Method. 
A,  cutaneouH  incision  and  incision  in  the  intermarginal  line,  m.    Ma^ified  2  <  1.    B,  operation 
after  tyine  the  cutaneous  »utures,  a,  and  implanting  the  piece  of  skin,  h.    Magnified  2X1.     C.  front 
view  after  the  exci.xion  of  the  skin  has  been  made  and  with  the  horn  plate  inserted.    Natural  siae. 

3.  Drawing  up  the  Bed  of  Hair  Follicles  by  Hotz* 8  Method.^ — When 
this  operation  is  made  upon  the  upper  lid,  an  incision  is  first  carried 
through  the  skin  of  the  latter,  passing  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  Then  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  separated,  and  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  (Fig.  425.  o) 
which  are  visible  at  its  bottom  are  exsected.  The  wound  is  next  closed 
and  at  the  same  time  its  lower  lip  is  stitched  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus.  For  this  purpose  the  needle  is  passed  first  through  the  upper 
lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound,  then  through  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus, 
and  lastly  from  within  outward  through  the  lower  lip  of  the  cutaneous 
wound  (s,  Fig.  425).  As  many  of  these  sutures  are  applied  as  necessary. 
The  idea  underlying  this  operation  is  to  raise  the  bed  of  hair  follicles. 


*[A8  Hot«  say»,  first  proposed  by  Anagnostakis. — D.] 
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Fio.  426. — HoTx's 
Operation. 


not  by  shortening  the  skin  of  the  lids,  as  in  Jaesche-Arlt's  method,  but 
by  attaching  the  skin  to  a  fixed  point — namely,  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus.     The  exsection  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  is  done  with  the 
intention  of  diminishing  the  power  of  this  muscle  which 
tends  to  force  the  lid  backward.    This  operation  dis- 
penses with  the  step  of  detaching  the  bed  of  hair  fol- 
licles by  an  incision  in  the  intermarginal  space;  but  it 
may,  if  necessary,  be  combined  with  such  an  incision. 
In  the  lower  lid  the  method  of  operating  is  the 
same,  but  the  cutaneous  incision,  in  accordance  with 
the  smaller  height  of  the  tarsus,  runs  closer  to  the 
free  border  of  the  lid. 

4.  Straightening  of  the  Tarsus  by  Snellen^ s  Method,  — 
This  object  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  excision  of 
a  prismatic  piece  from  the  tarsus.    The  skin  is  incised 
about  2  mm.  above  the  border  of  the  lid,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  letter  along  the  entire  length  of  the  lid  (t.  Fig.  426  A). 
Then  the  lowermost  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  which  lie  exposed 
in  the  wound  are  excised,  so  that  the  tarsus  is  presented  to  view.    A  pris- 
matic piece  is  now  exsected  from  this  latter  along  its  entire  length,  and 

in  such  a  way  that  the  base  of  the  wedge 
corresponds  to  the  anterior,  the  apex  of  the 
wedge  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus 
(e.  Fig.  426  A).  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to, 
bring  the  two  cut  surfaces  of  the  tarsus  into 
contact.  This  is  accomplished  by  sutures 
applied  under  the  form  of  loops  by  means 
of  double-armed  threads.  One  needle  is  first 
passed  through  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus 
(a,  Fig.  426  B),  and  is  then  carried  down 
in  front  of  the  wound  in  the  cartilage  and 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  as  far  as  the 
free  border  of  the  lid,  above  which  it  is  brought 
out  again.  A  similar  manoeuvre  is  performed 
with  the  other  needle.  The  loop  then  lies 
upon  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  while 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  come  to  view 
above  the  border  of  the  lid.  These  ends  are 
then  tied  upon  a  bead  (/)),  and  are  afterw^ard 
carried  up  to  the  forehead,  where  they  are 
attached  with  plaster  above  the  eyebrow. 
In  this  way  the  lid  is  kept  drawn  up,  and  coaptation  of  the  cutaneous 
wound   is  rendered  superfluous,  as   this   then    closes   of   itself. 

Ablation  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  methods  for  opera- 
ting upon  trichiasis.  At  the  present  time  it  has  l>een  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the 
methods  for  transplantation  of  the  zone  of  liair  follicles. 


Fig.  426.— Snellen's  Operation. 
Magnified  2X1. 

A,  after  completing  the  cutane- 
ous incision,  i,  and  the  exnection 
of  the  tardus,  e.  H,  after  apply- 
ing the  suture. 
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Fio.  427. — Oettinoen'r 

Operation. 

Magnified  2  X  1. 


The  most  important  step  in  the  way  of  improving  the  operations  for  trichiaaiB 
was  made  by  Arlt,  who  devised  the  plan  of  detaching  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  from 
the  tarsus.  In  this  way  one  was  enabled  to  do  an  extensive  transplantation  without 
having  to  fear  a  necrosis  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles,  as  in  the  original  method  of  Jaesche, 
who  released  the  bed  of  hair  follicles,  along  with  the  subjacent  tarsus,  from  end  to  end, 
and  separated  both  completely  from  the  underlying  tissues.  Even  Arit's  method, 
however,  is  not  free  from  disadvantages.  One  of  these  con- 
sist« in  the  difficulty  of  gauging  accurately  the  size  of  the  pieoe 
to  be  exsected;  another,  in  the  possibility  of  a  relapse.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  no  fixed  breadth  can  be  assigned  for 
the  strip  of  skin  to  be  removed,  because  this  breadth  varies 
according  to  the  character  (i.  e.,  the -elasticity  or  laxity)  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids.  If  too  little  is  exsected,  the  zone  of  hair  fol- 
licles is  not  drawn  up  sufficiently  and  the  trichiasis  returns;  if 
too  much  skin  has  been  removed,  we  get  ectropion  or  lagopb- 
thalmus,  which  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  subsequent  opera- 
tions. For  this  reason  methods  have  been  devised  which  are 
intended  to  effect  the  elevation  of  the  zone  of  hair  fdlieles 
without  excising  any  skin.  Hotz's  operation  belongs  in  this 
category.  A  somewhat  different  method  is  that  of  Oetttn^en. 
He  carries  the  incision  in  the  intermarginal  space  to  a  point 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus,  so  that  all  the  skin  which  covers  the  tarsus  can 
be  displaced  upward.  This  portion  of  skin  is  then,  by  means  of  sutures,  attached  near 
its  free  border,  which  carries  the  cilia,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  427). 
Below  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  which  has  been  thus  elevated,  there  remains  quite  a 
large  wound,  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  Upon  the  same  principle 
depend  the  methods  of  Kostomyris,  De  Wecker,  and  Warlomont. 

Snellen's  operation  for  straightening  the  tarsus  has  been  modified  by  Panas  in  the 
following  manner:  He  divides  the  skin  of  the  lid  2  or  3  mm.  above  the  free  border  of 
the  h'd  and  parallel  to  the  latter  (i,  Fig.  428  A),  the  incision 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  lid.  Then,  beginning  at 
this  incision,  he  dissects  up  the  skin  as  far  down  as  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  and  as  far  up  as  the  upper  border 
of  the  tarsus.  Next,  cutting  down  upon  the  horn  plate, 
he  makes  an  incision  which  runs  in  the  same  way  as  the 
incision  in  the  skin,  and  divides  the  tarsus  through  its 
entire  thickness,  including  the  conjunctiva  tarsi.  By  this 
incision  the  lower  lialf  of  the  tarsus,  together  with  the  free 
border  of  the  lid,  is  made  freely  movable,  and  by  means  of 
sutures  can  readily  be  rotated  forward  far  enough  for  the 
cilia  to  be  properly  directed.  The  sutures  are  formed  into 
loops  and  passed  above  through  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  and 
the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  loop  are 
brought  out  behind  the  skin  of  the  lid  along  the  intermar- 
ginal line,  and  here  are  tied  over  a  glass  bead  (Fig.  428  B). 
The  relapses  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  after 
Arlt's  operation,  as  well  as  after  many  other  methods, 

have  the  following  causes:  1.  If  the  trachomatous  process  has  not  completely  run 
its  coiu*se,  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  tarsus  continues  to  progress 
after  the  operation,  and  once  more  throws  the  cilia  into  a  faulty  position.  2.  The 
shortening  of  the  skin  produced  by  excising  a  strip  of  it  often  fails  to  be  perma- 
nent, because  the  skin,  especially  in  old  persons,  gradually  stretches  out  again. 
3.  The  wound  in  the  intermarginal  space,  which  remains  uncovered,  heals  by  gran- 
ulation and  the  formation  of  cicatrices.  By  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cicatri- 
cial tissue  the  free  lx)rder  of  the  lid  may  be  drawn  down  again  and  the  position 
of  the  cilia  be  made  worse.     The  first  point  has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  trachoma, 


Fig.  428.— Panama  Opkra- 


A.  after  oompletinic  the  in- 
cision» in  the  skin  and  tarvus. 
B,  after  applying  the  suture. 
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and  can  not  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  method  of  operating;  but  the  second  and 
third  point«  constitute  defects  in  the  operation,  which  it  has  been  sought  to  remedy. 
In  order  to  make  the  contraction  of  the  skin  permanent,  the  latter  has  been  attached 
to  a  fixed  point — namely,  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  (Hotz).  The  main  cause 
of  relapses — i.  e.,  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  hair  foUicles  due  to  the  cicatrization 
of  the  wound — ^it  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  by  covering  the  wound  with  skin. 
In  Arlt's  method  this  object  may  be  attained,  as  has  been  described  above,  by  trans- 
planting the  excised  portion  of  skin  upon  the  wound  (Waldhauer).  But  as  this  piece 
of  skin  is  covered  with  fine  lanugo  hairs,  which  may  cause  renewed  irritation  of  the 
eye,  Van  Millingen  prefers  to  cover  the  wound  with  mucous  membrane  which  he  takes 
from  the  lips  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  conjunctiva  of  a  rabbit.  Since  flaps  of  skin 
or  mucous  membrane,  when  destitute  of  a  pedicle,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  morti- 
fication, and  in  any  case  shrink  very  greatly,  others  have  chosen  pediculate  skin  flaps 
for  covering  the  wound.  In  Spencer  Watson^a  method 
this  flap  is  formed  in  the  following  way:  An  incision 
is  made  in  the  intermarginal  space,  and  a  second  one 
is  made  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  lids  and  above 

the  row  of  cilia,  as  is  done  for  their  ablation  (Fig.  429,  ^^^"^^^        ^i^'^^'^S^ 

in  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  lid).  Then,  instead  of  ^^'^rjf^/^^  /^  l^^^S 
detaching  the  strip  of  skin,  thus  marked  out,  at  both  v,Jj1L  I  \^  j  ^^ 
ends,  as  in  the  operation  of  ablation,  it  is  separated  ^"^^^     ^^  -^^^ 

at  one  extremity  only.    The  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  thus  >«     ^ 

tiansformed  into  a  long,  slender  flap  which  is  free  at  ^""ot'^;;^l"-^^\Zm^''' 
one  extremity,  but  at  the  other  is  connected  with  the  _»     u 

skin  of  the  Uds  (a,  Fig.  429).  Then  a  second  flap  of  formlä"in'*?iSf"«  w^^ThX'Sr; 
skin  similar  in  shape  is  fashioned  by  making  a  second  flap«  do  not  extend  over  the  en- 
incision  about  3  mm.  above  the  first  and  parallel  to  one  hJff  of  it  A^e  oulÄ^ 
it,  and  thus  marking  out  a  narrow  strip  of  skin,  which  the  upper  lid  shows  the  flaps  in 
is  likewise  left  in  connection  with  the  skin  of  the  Ud  Ähows7he  SSSlSn  of  the  fla^S 
by  one  extremity  only  (Fig.  429,  6).  The  base  of  this  after  they  have  been  interchanged. 
flap  must  lie  at  the  temporal  end  of  the  lid,  provided 

the  base  of  the  lower  flap,  which  bears  the  cilia,  is  situated  at  the  nasal  end,  and 
vice  versa.  Then  the  two  flaps  are  interchanged,  so  that  the  one  which  carries  the 
cilia  gets  to  lie  above,  and  the  one  that  was  above  gets  to  lie  below,  along  the  free 
border  of  the  lid  (Fig.  429,  a,  and  6,).  The  flaps  are  kept  in  their  place  by  sutures. 
Spencer  Watson's  operation  has  the  disadvantage  that,  if  performed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  lid,  the  flaps  have  a  very  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  slender 
base,  and  are  hence  very  apt  to  die.  Accordingly,  I  ordinarily  employ  this  operation 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  trichiasis  is  present  simply  at  one  or  the  other 
extremity  of  the  row  of  cilia,  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  sliort  flap  is  sufiicient 
(Fig.  429). 

Other  methods,  to  be  mentioned,  which  likewise  employ  flaps  with  a  pedicle  are 
those  of  Gayet,  Jacobson,  Dianoux,  and  Landolt. 

Each  of  the  methods  named  has  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
experienced  operator  will  not  employ  any  one  of  them  exclusively,  but  will  select 
the  method  to  suit  the  case  in  hand,  and  when  necessary  will  even  combine  two  diflfer- 
ent  methods.  Thus  Hotz's  method  may  be  combined  with  the  excision  of  a  strip  of 
skin,  with  the  detachment  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  by  an  intennarginal  incision,  or, 
if  the  distortion  of  tlie  tarsus  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature,  by  tlie  excision  of  a  wedge 
from  the  latter.  In  cases  in  which  the  trichiasis  is  greatest  in  the  center,  Arlt's  method 
is  very  suitable,  since  in  this  method  the  exsected  piece  of  skin  is  broadest  in  the  center, 
and  hence  it  is  in  this  place  that  the  greatest  displacement  is  produced  in  the  bed  of 
hair  follicles.  The  methods  of  Hotz,  Snellen,  and  Panas  also  exert  their  greatest  effect 
in  the  center  of  the  lid.  For  trichiasis  at  one  end  of  the  row  of  cilia  implantation  of  a 
skin  flap  with  a  pedicle — e.  g.,  by  Spencer  Watson's  method — is  tlie  most  suitable 
|»x>oedure. 
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IV.  Canthoplasty. 

169.  Canthoplasty  (Von  Ammon)  has  for  its  object  the  dilatation 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  by  the  division  of  the  external  commissure. 
The  two  lids  are  separated  widely  with  the  fingers,  so  that  the  external 
commissure  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  blunt-pointed  blade  of  a 
straight  pair  of  scissors  is  introduced  behind  it  as  far  as  possible;  then, 
with  one  snip  the  skin  lying  between  the  blades  of  the  scissors  is  divided 
in  a  horizontal  direction ;  then,  upon  drawing  the  lids  apart,  a  rhomboidal 
wound  is  exposed  to  view  (Fig.  430).  The  two  out«r  sides  of  this  wound 
lie  in  the  skin,  the  two  inner  sides  in  the  conjunctiva.  [After  dividing 
the  canthal  ligament  (see  page  865)  ]  the  inner  sides  are  next  stitched 
to  the  outer  by  grasping  the  conjunctiva  at  the  spot  where  the  two 
borders  of  the  wound  come  together,  and  attaching  this  point  to  the 
external  angle  of  the  wound  by  a  suture.  Then  an  additional  suture, 
uniting  skin  and  conjunctiva,  is  passed  through  the  upper  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  wound  respectively  (Fig.  431). 
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Fig.  431. 


If  the  wound  in  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  were  not  covered 
with  the  conjunctiva  thus  stitched  to  it,  it  would  reunite  within  a  short 
time.  Hence,  if  all  that  we  need  is  a  temporary  dilatation  of  the  pal- 
pebral fissure,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  splitting  the  external  commis- 
sure without  applying  any  subsequent  suture — temporary  canthoplasty. 

The  indications  for  canthoplasty  are:  1.  Blepharo phimosis  and 
ankyloblepharon.  In  this  case  a  permanent  effect  is  desired  from  the 
operation,  and  this  is  therefore  made  w^ith  a  conjunctival  suture. 

2.  Blc pharos jHism,  especially  if  it  gives  rise  to  spastic  entropion. 
Here  temporary  canthoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion in  these  cases  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
palpebral  fissure,  but  also  and  mainly  to  the  division  of  the  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  suffer  a  considerable 
impairment  of  strength.  If.  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  spastic 
entropion  is  combined  with  blepharophimosis.  the  canthoplasty  must 
be  combined  with  suture. 

3.  Gonorrheal  conjunctivitis,  when  the  lids  are  extremely  swollen 
and  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  eye.  In  this  case  temporary 
canthoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  serves  as — 
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4.  A  preliminary  step  to  enable  us  to  remove  through  the  palpebral 
fissure  an  eyeball  which  is  very  much  increased  in  size,  or  an  orbital* 
tumor. 

In  trachoma  it  is  often  difficult,  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
draw  the  latter  sufficiently  into  the  skin  wound  and  sew  it  there.  In  this  case  we 
follow  Kulmt's  method  and  take  instead  of  conjunctiva  a  narrow  cutaneous  flap  which 
is  fashioned  from  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid.  The  flap  is  cut  parallel  to  the  free  border 
of  the  lid  and  close  to  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  its  base  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
commissure  of  the  lids  so  that  the  flap  can  be  placed  in  the  spUt  commissure  without 
being  turned. 

In  order  to  make  the  sides  of  the  commissure  draw  far  enough  apart,  we  loosen 
up  the  attachment  of  the  lids  by  dividing  subcutaneously  the  rigid  fibers  which  pass 
from  the  outer  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  tarsi  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit.  [This 
is  done  by  seizing  the  conjunctival  border  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps  and  drawing 
on  it  until  the  resistance  of  the  fibers  (canthal  ligament)  is  distinctly  felt,  then  passing 
the  closed  blades  of  the  scissors  into  the  wound,  feeling  for  the  ligament  and,  when 
it  is  found,  opening  the  scissors  blades  so  as  just  to  include  and  divide  it  (Hotz). — D.] 

V.  Tarsorrhaphy. 

170.  Tarsorrhaphy  consists  in  shortening  the  palpebral  fissure  by 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  lids;  it  is  accordingly  the  direct  opposite  of 
canthoplasty.  The  imion  of  the  edges  of  the  palpebral  fissure  may  be 
effected  either  at  the  outer  or  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  (tarsorrhaphia 
lateralis  and  medialis). 

1.  Lateral  tarsorrhaphy. — In  Von  Walther's  method  this  is  performed 
by  paring  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  lids  by  ablation  of  the  bed 
of  hair  follicles  over  the  space  adjoining  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  then  stitching  the  borders  of  the  lids  to  each  other  along  the  denuded 
area.  As  in  this  way  it  is  only  a  very  narrow  raw  surface — i.  e.,  the  raw 
edges  of  the  lids — over  which  union  is  effected,  the  wound  is  apt  to  tear 
apart  under  any  considerable  amoimt  of  strain.  Hence  in  these  cases  I 
perform  the  operation  in  a  different  w^ay.  First,  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  desired  to  join  the  lids  together  is  marked  out;  then  to  the  same 
extent  the  lower  lid  is  split  into  its  two  lamina?  by  an  intermarginal 
incision.  From  the  inner  extremity  of  the  section  a  short  incision  is 
carried  dowTiward  through  the  skin,  thus  converting  the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  bisected  portion  of  the  lid  into  a  flap  (a,  Fig.  432).  The  upper  and 
inner  borders  of  this  flap  are  free,  while  the  lower  and  outer  borders  are 
connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  follicles  of  the  cilia,  which  lie 
exposed  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  upper  end  of  the  flap,  are  re- 
moved by  a  scissors  applied  flatwise — this  being  done  so  that  the  cilia 
may  afterward  fall  out.  Then  the  upper  lid  is  denuded  by  first  making 
the  intermarginal  section  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  lower  lid  and  then 
ablating  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  thus  detached,  as  in  Flarer's  operation. 
There  is  thus  produced  a  raw  surface  (6,  Fig.  432),  to  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  skin  flap  of  the  lower  lid  shall  adhere  by  its  raw  surface.  In 
order  that  adhesion  of  the  raw  surfaces  themselves,  and  not  simply  of 
their  edges,  shall  take  place,  the  suture  is  applied  as  follows:    Both  ends 
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of  a  thread  armed  with  a  needle  at  each  end  are  carried  through  the  upper 
lid  near  its  free  border,  the  needles  being  passed  from  behind  forward. 
In  this  way  the  loop  of  the  thread  gets  to  lie  upon  the  conjunctival  side 
of  the  lid,  while  the  free  ends  come  out  upon  the  raw  anterior  surface. 
These  ends  are  then  passed  through  the  base  of  the  skin  flap  below  and 
are  tied  upon  its  anterior  aspect  over  a  glass  bead.  By  this  suture  the 
base  of  the  flap  is  kept  pressed  against  the  raw  surface  of  the  tarsus  of 
the  upper  lid;  then,  as  an  additional  precaution,  the  edges  of  the  skin 
flap  are  accurately  united  to  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  upper  lid 
by  means  of  a  few  fine  sutures.    The  adhesion  of  the  lids  obtained  by 

this  method  is  firm  enough  to  withstand 
even  a  powerful  strain. 

2.  Median  tarsorrhaphy,  as  devised  by 
Arlt,  is  performed  by  excising  with  the  for- 
ceps and  scissors  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from 
both  the  lower  and  the  upper  lid  close  to 
their  inner  angles.  The  long  and  slender 
wounds  thus  produced  should  meet  in  an 
acute  angle  at  a  point  on  the  inside  of  the 
inner  commissure  (m,  Fig.  432).  They  are 
then  united  to  each  other  through  their 
entire  extent  by  means  of  interrupted  sut- 
ures. If  a  firmer  adhesion  is  desired,  this 
operation,  too,  like  external  tarsorrhaphy, 
may  be  made  with  the  formation  of  a 
y^Jv.  small  skin  flap. 

^  Tarsorrhaphy  is  indicated — 

1.  In  ectropion. — In  this,  the  lower  lid 
is  raised  by  attaching  it  to  the  upper.  Tar- 
sorrhaphy is  most  effective  in  senile  and 
paralytic  ectropion,  and  also  in  slight  cases 
of  cicatricial  ectropion.  Tarsorrhaphy  is 
very  often  performed,  in  conjunction  with  blepharoplasty,  in  order  to 
insure  the  lids'  remaining  in  the  proper  position. 

2.  In  lagophthalmuSy  because  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
facilitated  by  shortening  the  latter.  The  form  of  lagophthalmus  that 
most  often  gives  occasion  for  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy  is  that 
which  develops  in  Basedow's  disease  in  consequence  of  the  exophthalmui«. 
inasmuch  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  relieving  it. 

As  a  rule,  lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  the  operation  which  is  done.  Me- 
dian tarsorrhaphy  is  scarcely  ever  employed  except  in  paralytic  ectro- 
pion, and  is  done  then  only  because  in  this  condition  the  lower  lid 
generally  droops  more  in  its  inner  than  in  its  outer  half. 

When  the  lower  lid  has  been  in  a  condition  of  ectropion  for  a  pretty  long  time, 
it  is  ordinarily  found  to  have  become  elongated  by  the  stretching  it  has  undergone. 
In  order  to  make  the  lid  short  again,  a  procedure  by  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  put 
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A  lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  repre* 
sen  ted  at  the  external  ansle  of  the 
eye;    a   median   tarsorrhaphy  at  the 


internal  angle.  On  the  lower  lid  is 
shown  the  position  of  the  loop  of 
thread  in  Gaillard's  suture. 
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upon  the  stretch  and  pressed  against  the  eyeball,  the  lower  lid,  in  the  performance 
of  tarsorrhaphy,  is  pared  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  upper.  When  the  elonga^ 
tion  is  particularly  marked,  the  lid  is  shortened  by  excising  a  triangular  piece  at  its- 
outer  extremity.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  directed  downward,  and  its  base  corre-- 
sponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  hd.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangular  notch  are  united 
by  means  of  sutures. 

The  operation  of  uniting  the  lids  by  means  of  tarsorrhaphy  is  sometimes  done 
under  great  tension — e.  g.,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  closer  together  lids  that 
have  become  shortened,  or  when  the  operation  is  done  in  a  case  of  exophthalmus. 
In  the  latter  event  it  is  the  enlarged  eyeball  that  tends  to  push  the  lids  apart.  To 
diminish  the  tension,  that  portion  of  the  palpebral  fissure  which  is  to  remain  open 
may  also  be  closed  by  means  of  sutures,  this  being  done  without  paring  the  edges  of 
the  lids,  so  that  the  union  shall  be  only  a  provisional  one.  The  sutures  are  left  in  until 
they  cut  their  way  through,  or  until  the  healing  of  {he  wound  made  by  the  tarsor- 
rhaphy has  become  sufficiently  firm. 

VI.  Operations  for  Entropion. 

171.  Spastic  entropion  develops  only  when  the  skin  of  the  lids  is 
abundant  and  relaxed  (see  page  576).  If  then  the  skin  is  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  pinching  up  a  horizontal  fold  of  it  in  the  fingers,  the  entropion 
disappears.    Upon  this  observation  depend  those  methods  of  operating  for 

entropion  which  produce  contraction  of  the 
^  skin  of  the  lid  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  meth- 

ods of  operating  that  are  most  in  use  are: 
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A.  suture  in  Gaillard's-Arlt's  method  seen  from  in  front.     B,  seen  in  vertical  section;    situation 
of  the  loop.    C,  the  ttame  after  the  loop  has  been  drawn  tight.     B  and  C  magnified  2X1. 


1.  Gaillard's  Suture. — This  operation  as  modified  by  Arlt  is  per- 
formed as  follows:  One  needle  of  a  double-armed  thread  is  entered  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the  lower  lid.  The  point 
of  entry  lies  close  to  the  border  of  the  lid  (c,  Fig.  433  B),  the  point  of 
exit  at  a  distance  below  it  upon  the  cheek  equal  to  about  the  breadth 
of  the  thumb  (d).  The  second  needle  is  passed  in  a  similar  fashion  and 
near  the  first,  so  that  the  loop  end  of  the  thread  lies  upon  the  skin  near 
the  border  of  the  lid  (Fig.  433  A),  and  the  tw^o  threads  run  downward 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids  in  a  parallel  direction.  A  similar  loop  of 
thread  is  applied  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  the 
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lid.  If  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  tied  over  a  small  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  of  iodoform  gauze  and  drawn  tight,  a  horizontal  fold  of  skin 
is  pinched  up  upon  the  lower  lid  (a,  Fig.  433  C),  and  thus  the  entropion 
is  made  to  disappear.  In  order  to  produce  a  sufficient  effect,  the  threads 
are  drawn  tight  enough  to  produce  a  slight  degree  of  ectropion,  which 
subsequently  disappears.  The  threads  should  be  left  in  until  cicatricial 
bands,  which  shall  produce  the  same  effect  that  the  threads  did,  form 
along  the  channels  made  by  the  threads.  The  entropion  is  apt  to  set 
in  again  subsecjuently  in  spite  of  the  operation.  The  latter,  accord- 
ingly, is  adapted  to  those  cases  only  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entropion  of  presumably  short  duration,  as,  for  example,  that  form 
which  develops  beneath  a  bandage. 

2.  Excision  of  a  Horizontal  Strip  of  Skin. — A  horizontal  fold  of 
skin  is  pinched  up  between  two  fingers,  its  size  being  so  gauged  that 
the  entropion  shall  be  relieved  by  it  without,  however,  an  ectropion  or 

Fkj.  434. 

Fig.  435. 


Operation  for  entropiun  by  Von  Graefe's  metho<l.       The   same   after  the  edges  of  the  wound    liave 
Way  of  making  the  incision.  been  united. 

a  lagophthalmus  being  produced;  then  this  fold  is  snipped  off  with 
one  stroke  of  the  scissors,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  are  next 
united  by  means  of  some  sutures.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  effectual, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wound  must  lie  pretty  close  to  the  free  border  of 
the  lid.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  ordinarily  permanent,  although 
here,  too,  recurrences  of  the  ectropion  sometimes  take  place  through 
subsequent  stretching  of  the  skin.  Hence  the  much  more  complicated 
Hotz's  operation  (see  page  860),  which  fastens  the  skin  of  the  lids  to 
a  fixed  point,  the  attached  border  of  the  tarsus,  is  also  employed  in 
entropi(m. 

3.  Excision  of  a  Vertical  Strip  of  Skin, — If  we  push  backward 
upon  the  entropionized  lid  in  the  region  of  the  orbital  margin,  the  lid 
goes  back  into  place.  We  make  use  of  this  fact  when  we  try  to  keep  the 
lid  in  the  i)r()pcr  position  by  means  of  an  appropriately  placed  bandage 
(page  577):  but  we  can  also  secure  a  permanent  effect  of  this  kind  by 
shortening  the  skin  of  the  lid  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  so  that  it  becomes  tense  and  presses  the  lid  backward.  We 
first  make  an  incision  ah  (Fig.  434)  parallel  to  the  lid  and  then  from  the 
extremities  of  the  middle  third  of  this  incision   make  the  converging 
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incisions  ce  and  de  downward  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
piece  so  dehmited  is  cut  out,  and  then  the  two  lateral  borders  of  the 
incision,  after  their  connections  have  been  loosened  up  sufficiently,  are 
.  united  in  a  vertical  direction  (Fig.  435;  Von  Graefe).  The  scars  result- 
ing from  this  operation  are  rather  more  visible  than  those  resulting 
from  the  excision  of  a  horizontal  strip  of  skin,  because  they  run  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  cutaneous  folds;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this   operation    affords    more   security  against   relapses. 

4.  Canthoplasty,  since  it  relieves  blepharospasm,  may  Fio.  43«. 

also  be  employed  for  the  abrogation  of  spastic  entropion. 
In  those  cases  in  which  blepharophimosis  is  present  with 
the  entropion,  the  canthoplasty  must  be  made  with  a 
conjunctival  suture;  in  other  cases  a  temporary  cantho- 
plasty (page  864)  often  suffices. 

In  cicatricial  entropioUj  due  to  shrinking  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  tarsus,  those  methods  of  operating  are 
indicated  which  are  employed  for  trichiasis,  since  cica- 
tricial entropion  may,  as  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned, 
be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  trichiasis  that  has  become 
far  advanced. 

Instead  of  Gaillard*8  suture  we  may  also  employ  one  of  Snellen's  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Snellen's  suture  for  ectropion).  This  was  modified  by  Steilwag  in  the 
following  way:  "One  or  two  stout  threads  armed  with  curved  needles  at  both  ends 
are  passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  starting  from  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  retrotarsal  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  (a,  Fig.  436),  so  that  they  form  at  the  fundus 
of  the  conjunctival  sac  one  or  two  loops  4  to  5  mm.  in  length  and  placed  parallel  to 
the  free  border  of  the  lid.  Each  needle  is  next  carried  back  through  its  point  of  exit  in 
the  external  covering  of  the  lid  (6),  then  is  passed  vertically  between  the  latter  and 
the  fibro-cartilage  to  a  point  just  at  the  external  lip  of  the  lid,  there  (c)  is  brought 
out  again,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  drawn  as  tight  as  necessary  over  a  roll 
of  adhesive  plaster  and  tied. " 

VII.  Operations  for  Ectropiox. 

172.  In  spastic  ectrojnony  which  does  not  yield  to  reposition  and  the 
application  of  a  bandage,  Snellen^s  suture  gives  the  best  service.  Like 
Gaillard's  suture  in  entropion,  it  consists  of  two  loops  of  thread,  one  of 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  external  and  middle  thirds, 
the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds,  and  which 
are  passed  downward  (or  in  the  upper  lid  upward)  l>eneath  the  skin  of 
the  lid.  The  point  of  entry,  however,  is  different.  In  Snellen  \s  suture 
this  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  ectropionized  conjunctiva — that  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  close  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  tarsus 
(a.  Fig.  437  A).  From  this  point  the  needle  is  passed  down  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  lid  to  a  point  about  at  the  summit  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  there  is  brought  out  again  (b).  The  second  needle 
with  the  other  end  of  the  thread  is  carried  down  close  to  the  first  and 
parallel  with  it.     The  two  extremities  of  the  thread  which  thus  come 
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to  view  upon  the  cheek  are  tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  iodo- 
form gauze  and  drawn  tight  until  a  slight  degree  of  entropion  (Fig. 
437  B)  is  produced.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  second  loop. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
protruding  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  caught  in  the  loop,  is 
drawn  downward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  skin.  This  suture 
can  also  be  employed  in  senile  ectropion,  although  in  this  case  it  usually 
has  no  permanent  effect. 

Paralytic  ectropion  indicates  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy.  The 
latter  is  also  frequently  performed  in  senile  ectropion,  although  in  the 

latter  Kuhnt's  operation  gives  much  better 
^  ß  results.     This  is  nothing  but  a  modification 

of  the  old  method  of  Antyllus.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  lid  when  ectropionized 
is  elongated,  and  that,  when  it  has  been  made 
stiflfer  by  being  shortened,  it  becomes  applied 
to  the  eyeball.  The  shortening  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  out  a  triangular  piece,  the 
base  of  which  must  lie  at  the  border  of  the  lid. 
since  here  the  elongation  is  most  considerable. 
In  order  that  a  coloboma  of  the  lid  may  not 
be  produced,  the  excision  should  not  affect 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  but  only  its 
inner  layers — namely,  the  conjunctiva  and 
tarsus,  (see  Figs.  439  and  440). 

With  respect  to  cicatricial  ectropion,  the 
least  serious  cases  are  those  in  which  not  much  skin  has  been  lost  and  the 
contraction  of  the  lid  is  caused  simply  by  a  few  cicatricial  bands,  especially 
if  those  draw  the  lid  in  against  the  bone  and  attach  it  to  the  latter — a  con- 
dition which  so  frequently  remains  after  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
In  such  cases  the  cicatricial  bands  may  either  be  divided  subcutaneously 
or  be  cut  out  altogether,  according  to  their  situation,  and  the  cutaneous 
wound  be  closed  again  by  sutures.  The  effect  of  such  an  operation  is 
made  more  thorough  and  also  more  lasting  by  a  tarsorrhaphy  per- 
formed at  the  same  time.  If,  however,  much  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  has 
been  lost,  we  will  have  no  success  with  this  simple  operation,  but  must 
proceed  to  the  performance  of  blepharoplasty,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
replace  the  skin  that  has  been  lost.  This  may  be  done  by  the  implanta- 
tion of  pediculatc  or  non-pediculate  flaps. 

If  we  are  going  to  implant  a  pediculatc  fiap  into  the  lid,  the  latter 
must  be  properly  prepared.  The  cicatricial  portion  of  the  lid  is  first 
divided  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  then 
the  more  deeply  situated  cicatricial  bands  are  also  cut  through  until 
the  lid  is  freely  movable  and  can  be  brought  into  its  normal  position 
without  any  strain  being  put  upon  it.  Those  portions  of  the  cicatricial 
skin  which  api)ear  to  have  but  little  vitality  are  excised,  in  doing  which. 


Fio.  437.— Snellen's  Suture  kor 
Ectropion. 

A,  before  tifchteniiiK  the  loop.    B, 
after  tightening  the  loop. 
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however,  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  wherever  it  has  been  preserved,  is 
spared  as  far  as  possible;  then  the  lid  is  brought  into  the  proper  position 
and  retained  there  by  being  united  to  the  other  lid.  The  union  of  the 
two  Uds  should  be  made  a  permanent  one  for  about  the  outer  third  of 
the  palpebral  fissure — i.  e.,  should  be  combined  with  paring  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lids  as  in  the  method  of  tarsorrhaphy — but  the  inner  two 
thirds  of  the  palpebral  fissure  are  united  simply  by  means  of  a  temporary 
suture.  After  the  lid  has  been  thus  put  in  place,  the  incision  which  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  it  gapes  widely  so  as  to  form  quite  a 
large  raw^  surface,  which  must  be  covered  with  skin.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  formation  of  the  flap.  For  this 
purpose  a  great  number  of  methods 
have  been  proposed,  according  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  loss  of  substance. 
The  methods  most  employed  are  those 
of  Fricke  and  Dieffenbach. 

Fricke's  method  is  especially 
adapted  for  elongated  losses  of  sub- 
stance, whether  upon  the  upper  or 
the  lower  lid.  To  cover  these  losses 
of  substance  a  tongue-shaped  flap 
(L,  Fig.  438)  is  fashioned,  the  base 
of  which  adjoins  one  end  of  the  loss 
of  substance  {S),  The  flap  is  most 
commonly  taken  from  the  skin  of  the 
temple  and  the  cheek,  and  in  size 
and  shape  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
loss  of  substance.  In  doing  this 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flap  shrinks  not  only  immediately 
after  it  has  been  detached,  but  also  subsequently.  It  must  therefore 
be  made  about  one  third  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  loss  of 
substance.  In  order  that  its  nourishment  may  be  satisfactory,  its  base 
must  be  made  broad  enough,  and,  moreover,  should  not  be  twisted  too 
much  in  the  act  of  transplanting  the  flap  into  the  wound.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  skin  should  not  be  dissected  off  clean,  but  the  subcu- 
taneous fat,  together  with  the  vessels  running  in  it,  should  be  taken 
along  with  the  flap.  The  flap  thus  dissected  off  is  placed  upon  the  loss 
of  substance,  and  is  attached  by  sutures  to  its  edges,  w^hich  have  previ- 
ously been  rendered  movable  by  undermining.  The  raw  surface  which 
remains  at  the  spot  where  the  flap  has  been  dissected  off  can  usually 
be  diminished  considerably  in  size  by  means  of  sutures;  the  remaining 
surface  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation  or  it  is  covered  w^ith  pieces  of 
epidermis  by  Thiersch's  method.  At  the  base  of  the  flap  a  swelling  is 
formed,  due  to  twisting  and  larger  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
twisting.  This  swelling  flattens  afterward  so  as  to  become  less  percep- 
tible;  should  it  cause  disfigurement,  it  may  be  excised  later. 


Fio.  438. — Blepharoplabtt. 

The  method  of  Fricke  is  presented  on  the  upper 
lid;  that  of  Dieffenbach  on  the  lower. 
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Dieffenbach's  method  becomes  applicable  whenever  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance either  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  (the  base  of  which  looks  toward 
the  border  of  the  lid),  or  can  be  readily  brought  into  the  triangular 
form  (8,  Fig.  438).  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  lower  than  to  the  upper 
lid.  The  flap  (I)  is  ordinarily  taken  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  loss 
of  substance — i.  e.,  from  the  cheek.  An  incision  is  made  toward  the 
temporal  side  along  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  It 
should  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the 
shrinking  which  the  flap  will  undergo.  From  the  outer  extremity  of 
this  section  (a)  a  second  incision  is  made  downward  parallel  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  triangle.  In  this  way  a  quadrangular  flap  is  circumscribed, 
the  base  of  which  is  situated  below.  This  flap  is  now  detached  by 
dissection,  and  is  turned  slightly  toward  the  nasal  side  so  as  finally  to 
lie  upon  the  loss  of  substance,  to  which  it  is  then  attached  by  sutures. 
The  loss  of  substance  which  remains  at  the  spot  from  which  the  flap 
was  taken  is  made  as  small  as  possible  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  raw  surface  which  is  exposed  after  the  ectropionized  lid  has 
been  put  into  place  may  also  be  covered  by  portions  of  skin  destitute 
of  pedicles — an  operation  which  is  called  skin-grafting.  This  was  first 
introduced  into  surgery  as  a  well-established  procedure  by  Reverdin. 
although  isolated  experiments  had  been  made  with  it  before.  Two 
different  methods  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
piece  of  skin  that  is  grafted.  In  one  method  very  thin  pieces  are  taken 
which  contain  only  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  skin — namely, 
the  epidermis,  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  the  apices  of  the  papillae  (epidermic 
graft).  In  the  other  method  portions  of  skin  are  used  which  include 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  cutis,  and  which  are  transferred  to  the  loss 
of  substance  either  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  or  under  the  form  of  flaps 
of  some  size  (dermic  graft).  The  skin  may  also  be  taken  from  other 
persons  or  from  amputated  limbs  with  sound  skin.  A  position  midway 
between  the  epidermic  and  the  dermic  method  of  making  grafts  is  occu- 
pied by  Thiersch's  method,  in  which  comparatively  large-sized  pieces 
of  skin  are  taken,  but  which  besides  epithelium  contain  only  the  most 
superficial  layers  of  the  fcutis. 

With  the  pieces  of  skin,  which  are  trimmed  to  fit  the  freshly  made 
raw  surface,  the  latter  is  carefully  covered  over  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  everywhere  in  intimate  contact  with  the  subjacent  parts,  against 
which  they  are  then  kept  applied  by  means  of  a  light  pressure  bandage. 

The  method  of  grafting  has  the  advantage  over  the  formation  of 
skin  flaps  with  a  pedicle,  that  the  face  is  not  disfigured  by  any  addi- 
tional cicatrices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  less  certainty  of  success, 
since  the  pieces  of  skin  often  become  gangrenous.  But  even  when  they 
do  become  attached  they  afterward  shrink  very  much,  so  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  is  diminished,  or  is  even  entirely  nullified.  This 
is  especially  true  of  bits  of  epithelium  transplanted  by  Reverdin 's  method ; 
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larger  grafts  made  by  Thiersch's  method,  and  especially  larger  flaps 
that  are  taken  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cutis  shrink  less,  and 
are  hence  much  preferable  to  the  former  for  blepharoplasty.  In  these 
methods  too  we  must  always  take  account  of  the  subsequent  contraction 
in  that  we  start  by  making  a  flap  much  larger  than  the  loss  of  substance. 
Hence  also  the  ground  for  the  transplantation  must  be  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  raw  surface  that  is  to  be  covered  as  large  as  possi- 
ble. After  a  thorough-going  dissection  the  shortened  lid  is  drawn  far 
over  the  other  lid  and  attached  in  this  position,  so  that  the  two  cut 
edges  are  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other  and  the  loss  of 
substance  is  made  correspondingly  large.  The  flap  for  covering  in  this 
raw  surface  is  taken  from  a  part  of  the  body  which  has  a  skin  that  is  as 
thin  and  as  free  from  hair  as  possible — usually  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  upper  arm.  Here  a  piece  of  skin  is  marked  out  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  loss  of  substance,  and  this  piec'e  is  dissected  off  in  such  a 

Fio.  439. 

Fig.  440. 


Operation  by  the  method  of  Kuhnt  and  DiefTen-       The  same  after  the  e<lKeM  of  the  wound  have 
bach.    Way  of  making  the  incision.  been  united. 

way  that  we  get  only  the  cutis  without  any  subcutaneous  fat.  This  is 
carefully  fitted  to  the  raw  surface  and  without  being  attached  by  stitches 
is  kept  applied  simply  by  a  light  pressure  bandage. 

Grafting  is  especially  adapted  for  those  cases  it  which  we  are  deal- 
ing with  only  sniall  losses  of  substance  and  in  which  the  operation  is 
done  mainly  for  cosmetic  purposes.  It  is  further  indicated  when  the 
skin  surrounding  the  lids  for  some  reason — for  instance,  because  of  its 
cicatricial  character — cannot  be  employed  for  the  fashioning  of  pedicu- 
late  flaps. 

The  operation  for  senile  ectropion  by  Kuhnt 's  method  is  done  by  starting  from 
the  intermarginal  line  and  dividing  the  lid  at  its  middle  portion  into  its  two  laminae, 
doing  this  over  as  great  an  extent  as  that  by  which  we  wish  to  shorten  the  lid  margin 
(Fig.  439  from  r/  to  e).  From  the  ends  of  the  intermarginal  incision  we  carry  two  con- 
verging incisions  backward  through  conjunctiva  and  tarsus  (to  /)  and  excise  the  tri- 
angular piece  so  delimited,  and  then  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  tarsus  with 
a  suture  (Fig.  440,  fe).  Since  no  skin  has  been  cut  out,  an  excess  of  skin  is  left  so 
as  to  form  a  beak-like  projection,  after  the  wound  in  tJie  cartilage  is  united.  Later 
on,  this  projection  smootlis  down  almost  completely.  If  we  wisli  to  avoid  it,  we  may 
follow  Müller 's  method  and  by  means  of  the  intermarginal  section  edb  (Fig.  439)  split 
the  lid  in  its  entire  outer  half  into  its  two  laminte,  and  then  after  exsecting  the  carti- 
lage and  sewing  it  up  again,  distribute  the  excess  of  skin  over  the  entire  lialf  of  the 
lid  by  applying  the  stitches  obliquely   (sewing  "askew").     Or  following  Dimmer's 
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proposal  we  may  combine  Kuhnt's  operation  with  that  of  Dieffenbach.  The  latter  con- 
sists in  excising  a  triangular  piece  of  skin  adjoining  the  outer  commissure  (Fig.  439,  abe) 
and  then  by  reuniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  producing  traction  on  the  lower  lid, — 
an  effect  which  renders  this,  too,  an  operation  which  is  effective  against  ectropion.  If  we 
wish  to  combine  Dieffenbach's  operation  with  that  of  Kuhnt  we  first  split  the  lid  by  an 
incision  in  the  intermarginal  line  edb  (Fig.  439)  and  then  cut  out  the  two  triangles  edf 
and  abc.  Next  we  displace  the  cutaneous  lamina  of  the  lid  to  the  temporal  side,  slid- 
ing it  on  the  lamina  containing  the  mucous  membrane  until  ef  gets  to  lie  against  df  and 
6c  against  ac.     Then  these  cut  edges  are  united  by  stitehes  (Fig.  440,  ef  and  ac). 

Blepharoplasty  is  not  difficult  if  the  free  border  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  con- 
tracted lid  still  remain,  as  ordinarily  liappens  when  the  lid  has  been  destroyed  by 
ulceration  or  gangrene.  The  case  is  otherwise  when  the  lid  is  completely  absent,  as, 
for  instance,  when  it  lias  had  to  be  removed  in  its  entire  width  on  account  of  epithe- 
lioma. In  such  a  case,  of  course,  we  can  use  only  a  flap  with  a  pedicle,  as  there  would 
be  no  substratum  for  the  non-pediculate  flaps.  But  in  this  case  a  smooth  lid  border 
and  an  epithelial  lining  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  flap  are  wanting  even  when  the 
flap  is  pediculate.  The  posterior  surface  becomes  constantly  more  and  more  contracted 
by  cicatrization,  and  the  flap  is  thus  drawn  up  into  a  shapeless  roll  whose  cicatricial 
free  border  scratches  the  cornea.  Of  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  remedy- 
ing this  defect  the  best  is  that  of  Büdinger  who  makes  use  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 
After  the  pediculate  flap  has  been  fashioned  there  is  cut  from  the  proximal  portion 
of  the  auricle  a  flap  the  size  and  form  of  which  correspond  to  the  free  posterior  surface 
of  the  lid-flap  that  has  to  be  covered.  This  flap  consists  of  the  skin  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  tlie  auricle  and  of  the  portion  of  cartilage  belonging  to  it.  It  is  placed  on  the 
raw  posterior  surface  of  the  new  lid  and  is  attached  there  by  stitches.  The  cartilage 
of  the  ear  replaces  the  tarsus,  and  its  cutaneous  lining  replaces  the  conjunctiva.  Since 
the  skin  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricle  has  no  defect  in  it,  the  auricle  is  not 
button-holed;  the  wound  on  the  ear  heals  without  being  sewed  up,  leaving  but  a  small 
scar  which  on  account  of  its  situatioii  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear  is  not  con- 
spicuous. 

VIIL  Operations  for  Ptosis. 

173.  An  operation  is  indicated  both  in  congenital  ptosis  and  in  old 
cases  of  acquired  ptosis  which  can  not  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  A 
whole  series  of  methods  of  operating  for  ptosis  has  been  proposed,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  no  one  of  them  gives  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  This  can  be  readily  understood,  since,  in  fact,  the 
physiological  action  of  a  muscle  can  not  be  perfectly  replaced  by  any 
surgical  operation  whatever. 

The  oldest  method  consisted  in  shortening  the  lid  by  excising  a  fold 
of  skin,  a  procedure  w^hich  Von  Graefe  combined  with  excision  of  the 
subjacent  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  (the  antagonist  of  the 
levator  palpebral).  This  method  has  been  abandoned,  because  a  suflS- 
ciently  great  shortening  of  the  lid  always  results  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  lagophthalmus;  and  if  only  a  little  skin  is  excised  the  operation  is 
unsuccessful.^  It  is  true  that  the  new  methods  also  are  not  free  from 
the  objection  that  they  cause  a  certain  degree  of  lagophthalmus,  but, 
in  comparison  with  the  effect  produced,  this  is  slight  and  not  injurious. 
These  new  methods  start  from  the  idea  that  the  action  of  the  levator 
can  he  replaced  only  by  a  muscular  action.    If  there  is  a  levator  which, 

*  [Clillet  <ie  Grandmont'M  method  in  which  a  »trip  of  the  tarsus  itself  is  excised  affords  quite  good 
result*«  in  ronpenitnl  ptosis, — I), J 
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though  weakened,  can  still  contract,  we  attempt  to  increase  its  effect 
upon  the  lid;  if  the  levator  is  entirely  absent,  we  endeavor  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  other  muscles,  like  the  frontalis  or  the  superior  rectus,  for 
lifting  the  lid. 

1.  An  increase  in  the  action  of  the  levator  is  effected  by  shortening 
the  latter.  This  idea,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  operation  for  advance- 
ment of  the  levator  proposed  by  Eversbusch.  A  cutaneous  incision  is 
made  about  midway  between  the  border  of  the  lid  and  the  eyebrow, 
and  passing  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  one  end  of  the  lid  to  the 
other.  Starting  from  this  incision,  the  skin  and  the  fibers  of  the  orbic- 
ularis are  loosened  from  their  attachments,  so  that  they  can  be  pushed 
to  one  side,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  together  with  the  levator 
can  be  exposed  to  view.  A  loop  of  thread  is  then  passed  through  the 
tendon  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  being  carried 
down  between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  brought  out  in 
the  intermarginal  space.  If  these  ends  are  tied  there  and  drawn  taut, 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  is  drawn  down  by  means  of  the  loop  which 
has  been  passed  through  it.  Three  such  loops  should  be  applied — one 
in  the  middle  and  one  on  either  side. 

This  method  gives  good  results,  which,  however,  are  not  always 
permanent,  as  the  tendon  which  has  been  drawn  down  by  the  loops  of 
thread  subsequently  retracts.  Better  and  more  permanent  results 
are  obtained  if  we  perform  the  operation  of  shortening  the  tendon  by 
excising  a  portion  of  it.  The  skin  of  the  lid  is  incised  along  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus,  and  from  this  point  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
eyebrow.  The  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  and,  after  this  has  been  divided, 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  now  lie  exposed  to  view.  Of  the  tendon  a 
portion  is  exsected  whose  length  must  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
ptosis.  Then  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  shortened  muscle  is  sewed 
again  to  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus. 

2.  If  the  levator  is  completely  inactive,  shortening  of  it  would  be 
without  effect.  We  then  endeavor  to  replace  its  action  by  that  of  the 
frontalis;  starting  from  the  fact  that  persons  with  ptosis  are  able  to 
lift  the  lid  a  little  by  wrinkling  the  forehead.  By  this  means  the  eye- 
brows are  lifted  and  thus  indirectly  the  lid  is  lifted  too.  But  the  skin 
of  the  lid  must  be  entirely  smoothed  out  before  the  edge  of  the  lid  can 
l>e  elevated  at  all,  and  hence  the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  that  the 
contraction  of  the  frontalis  is  able  to  exert  is  lost.  Hence,  the  idea 
arose  of  making  the  elevation  of  the  lid  more  extensive  by  connecting 
it  directly  with  the  fibers  of  the  frontalis.  This  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  subcutaneous  suture  (Dransart,  Pagenstecher). 

One  needle  of  a  double-armed  thread  is  entered  above  the  free 
border  of  the  lid  and  is  carried  up  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  the  arch 
of  the  eyebrow\s,  above  which  it  is  brought  out  again.  The  second  needle 
is  passed  alongside  the  first.  There  is  thus  a  loop  of  thread  lying  within 
the  lid,  the  middle  of  the  loop  being  situated  above  the  free  border  of 
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the  lid  and  its  two  ends  emerging  above  the  eyebrows.  These  ends  are 
tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  iodoform  gauze  and  drawTi  tight. 
Ordinarily  three  such  loops  are  applied  alongside  of  one  another  and 
they  are  left  in  situ  until  firm  cicatricial  bands  are  formed  along  the 
suture  tracks — bands  which  extend  from  the  lid  to  the  surface  of  the 
frontalis  muscle  and  connect  these  two  structures  together  (give  the 
muscle  what  may  be  called  a  tendon  for  the  upper  lid). 

Hess's  method  depends  upon  the  same  principle.  In  order  that 
the  scar  which  is  left  shall  not  be  visible  the  incision  is  made  in  the 
eyebrow  which  has  previously  been  shaved;  it  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  latter  and  traverses  its  entire  length.     Starting  from  this  incision. 

the  skin  of  the  lid  is  detached  with  the 
knife  downward  as  far  as  the  free  bor- 
der of  the  lid.  Then,  as  with  the  sut- 
ures described  above,  three  loops  of 
thread  are  passed  from  the  lid  up  to 
the  forehead.  The  entry  is  made  in 
the  outer  skin  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  topmost  part  of  the  lid  in  order 
^^^}    ^    li=*0^^  ^^^^  when  the  threads  are  drawn  up  a 

I     ^r^  ^^^^       fold  of  skin  may  be  formed  which  will 

I     I     «""-»yi,^  ^„^iggr^^  imitate  the  covering  fold.     The  point 

I       ^k  i      ^  brow.    The  loops  of  thread  are  draiMi 

1  ^  up  far  enough  for  the  lid  to  get  the 

Fio.44i.-PANAs'8  0PEaATioNKOR  Ptosis,     ^esired    elevation.     This    method    is 

much  more  successful  than  simple 
sutures  because  the  skin  of  the  lid  which  has  been  made  raw  on  its 
under  side  is  displaced  superficially  on  its  bed  which  is  also  raw; 
and  by  the  adhesion  of  these  raw  surfaces  it  is  kept  permanently 
in  its  new  place. 

The  operation  of  Panas  tries  to  secure  the  connection  between  the 
lid  and  the  frontalis  muscle  by  the  formation  of  a  pedicle  from  the  skin 
of  the  former,  which  pedicle  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and 
to  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  Fig.  441  shows  how  the  pedicle  is  cut 
out  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  pedicle,  s,  after  being  defined  by  incision, 
is  dissected  from  its  bed  imtil  it  is  freely  movable;  then  a  horizontal 
incision,  a,  is  made  through  the  skin  directly  above  the  eyebrow.  Start- 
ing both  from  this  incision  and  from  the  wound  already  made  below, 
the  skin  of  the  eyebrow  is  undermined  so  that  a  bridge  of  tissue  is  formed, 
beneath  which  the  pedicle,  s,  is  slipped  so  that  its  upper  margin  is  in 
contact  with  the  upper  lip  of  the  incision,  a.  Its  attachment  to  the 
latter  is  effected  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread,  the  center  of  which  lies 
on  the  cutaneous  side  of  the  pedicle,  while  its  extremities,  h  b,  are  passed 
through  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound.  By  drawing  the  loop  tight  the 
pedicle  is  lifted  up  and  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  wound. 
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If  necessary,  a  second  loop  may  be  applied,  and  also  some  interrupted 
sutures,  to  secure  exact  adaptation  of  the  edges. 

The  operation  produces  a  satisfactory  effect  but  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  leaving  scars  which  run  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  and  hence  are  pretty  conspicuous. 

3.  The  superior  rectus  is  also  available  for  replacing  the  levator. 
Following  Motais's  method,  we  first  expose  this  muscle  by  cutting  through 
the  conjunctiva  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon, 
and  starting  from  this  incision  we  make  a  second  incision  in  the  con- 
junctiva along  the  muscle  itself  carrying  it  back  through  the  upper 
retrotarsal  fold  and  as  far  as  the*  convex  border  of  the  tarsus.  The 
tendon  is  now  detached  from  the  sclera  along  a  line  occupying  the  middle 
of  its  insertion  and  3  to  4  mm.  wide;  and  by  starting  from  each  extremity 
of  this  incision  and  splitting  the  muscle  longitudinally  far  backward,  we 
fashion  out  of  its  middle  third  a  free  tongue,  while  the  nasal  and  tem- 
poral thirds  of  the  muscle  remain  connected  with  the  sclera.  The  free 
end  of  the  tongue  is  then  stitched  to  the  upper  border  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tarsus.  [According  to  the  somewhat  different  description 
given  by  Bruns,  this  is  done  by  passing  a  double-armed  thread  through 
the  tendon  near  its  main  insertion  and  in  that  part  which  forms  the 
free  tongue.  (The  latter  may  be  cut  either  l>efore  or  after  passing  the 
stitch,  and  should  extend  back  as  far  as  possible.)  The  thread  is 
firmly  tied,  and  the  ends  are  left  long.  Then  with  a  blunt  instrument 
the  skin  is  separated  from  the  tarsus  down  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 
In  the  space  thus  opened  up,  the  two  needles  are  carried,  brought  out 
just  above  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  tied  over  a  roll  of  gauze  tight 
enough  to  produce  a  marked  primary  over-effect.  The  conjunctival 
wound,  especially  in  the  cul-de-sac,  must  be  carefully  closed. — D.] 
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Abducens  nerve,  630 

nucleus,  630 

paralysis,  589,  642,  649 
Abduction.  614.  624 

measurement  of,  626 

mistaken  use  of  term  to  signify  divergence, 
635 
Ablatio  retinae,  492 
Ablepharia.  595 
Abrasio  corner,  225 
Abscess  of  cornea.  179,  188 
posterior,  186 

of  lids,  557 

of  vitreous,  336,  337,  380 

periosteal,  705 

retrobulbar.  707 
Abecessus  comes,  188 

siccus,  188 
Acarus  folliculorum.  568 
Accidents  to  eye,  frequency  of,  263 

indemnity  for,  266 

summary  of  lesions  found  in,  712 
Accommodation,  738, 

abolished  in  aphakia,  795.  835 

amplitude  of,  743.  744,  745 
relative  and  absolute,  748 

anomalies  of,  792 

availability   of.    dependent   on   region     not 
range  of  accommodation,  746 

changes  of.  in  age,  749 

concealment  of  nyjpermetropia  by,  768 

contraction  of  pupa,  associated  with  300,  743 

measurement  of.  743 

mechanism  of,  741 

not  much  used  by  myopes  762 

nucleus  for.  629 

paralysis  of,  792 
artificial,  301 

range  of,  745 

reaction  of  pupil,  300 

reduced  in  glaucoma,  795 

region  of.  743,  744 

relation  of.  to  convergence,  743,  747 

relation  of,  to  genesis  of  myopia  765 

relative.  747 

spasm  of,  795 

artificial,  302 

weakness  of,  after  severe  diseases,  795 
Achromatopsia,  534 
Acne  rosacea,  analogy  of,  to  chalasion  571 

of  conjunctiva,  1 15 
Acoine.  301 
Acromegaly,  515 
Actinomyces,  659 
Acuity,  visual,  see  Visual  Acumr. 
Adaptation  of  retina.  45 
Adduction.  614.  624 

how  measured,  626 

how  reduced   by  tenotomy  of  the  internal 
rectus,  849 

mistaken  use  of  term  to  signify  convergence, 
635 
Adenoma.  365.  391.  594.  608 
Adnexa  hulhi.  operations  on   841 
Adrenaline,  310,  603 
Advancement.  693.  842 

capsular.  849 

how  comparing  with  tenotomy  844 

indications  for,  693.  844,  846,  848,  849,  850 

instruments  for,  843 

methods  of.  842.  844.  845 


Advancement  of  levator  palpebrae,  875 

After-cataract,  835 

Age,  changes  of  accommodation  in,  744 

changes  of  myopia  in,  763 

changes  of  refraction  in,  751 

hardening  of  lens  in,  430 
Albinism,  19,  21.  395 
Albinos,  luminosity  of  pupil  in,  12 
Albuminuric  amaurosis,  484 

cedema  of  lids,  560 

optic  neuritis,  522 

retinitis,  484 
Alcohol  causing  nystagmus,  608 

causing  optic  neuritis,  522 

causing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  654 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  527 
Alopecia  causing  iritis,  348 
Alum  and  alummated  copper  67 
Alypine.  310 
Amaurosis,  530 

albuminuric,  484 

cerebral.  530.  540 

of  central  origin.  540 

mydriasis  in,  366 

partialis  fugax,  540 

spinal.  530 

ursemic.  484,  540 
Amaurotic  cat's  eye.  383,  498 

family  idiocy,  488 
Amblyopia,  530 

alcoholic,  527 

causing  nystagmus,  694 

causing  souint,  664 

congenital,  531 

ex  abusu,  see  Amblyopia,  Toxic. 

ex  anopsia  (from  non-use),  531 

from  brain  disease,  540 

hysteri|»l,  267,  541 

lead.  528 

nicotinica.  526 

of  central  origin.  540 

quinine.  525 

tobacco.  526 

toxic.  525 
Amblyoscope.  679,  692,  846 
Ametropia.  751 
Ammon's  operation  for  epicanthus  595 

scleral  protrusion.  270,  394 
Amotio  retime,  492 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  conjunctiva,  119 
Anaemia  causing  arterial  pulsation  in  ret  na,  18 

causing  optic  neuritis,  522 

of  retina,  478 

pernicious,  causing  retinal  hemorrhages,  480 

traumatic  causing  optic  neuritis.  519 
Ansesthesia  in  operations,  800 

produced  by  cocaine,  etc..  303,  309 
Anagnostakis's  operation  860 
Anel's  syringe,  603 
Aneurism.  710,  718 
Angioma.  593,  716 

lipomatodes.  719 
Angioneurotic  (iHlema,  560 
Angle  a,  ß,  y,  an«!  «.  670 

metre-,  r>36 

of  anterior  chamber,  283   286 

of  sphincter,  803 

visual.  735 

visual,  minimum,  735 
Angulus  visorius,  735 
Aniline  causing  toxic  amblyopia  528 
Aniri<iia,  368 

traumatica.  357 

S79 
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Anisocoris,  365 

diagnoBis  of  affected  eye  in,  366 
Anisometropia,  790 
Ankyiobiepharoa,  580 

canthoplaäty  in.  864 
Anophtbaimus,  392,  395 
Antagonist»,  017 
Anterior  chamber.  284 

abolition  of.  331 

air  in,  283.  286 

angle  of,  283.  286 

cyst.  301,  428 

Cysticercus  in,  362 

depth  of,  how  varying,  285,    325,    326,    402, 
403,  743.  757 

development  of,  312 

examination  of.  5 

exudation  into.  317,  321 

hemorrhage  into,  253,  258,  357,  424,  804.  811 

incision  of  angle  of,  425 

irrigation  of,  m  cataract  extractions,  839 

luxation  of  lens  into.  428.  462.  463.  464,  465 

paracentesis  of,  see  Paracentk^sis  ok  Cornea. 

restoration  of,  296,  299 

sinus  of,  283,  286 
Antkrax  causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  383 

pustule  of  lid,  557,  559 
Antigonorrhücal  serum,  352 
Antisepsis,  799,  807 

Antitoxin  in  diphtherial  conjunctivitis,  102 
Antrum,  maxillary,  disease  of.  719 
Antyllus-Kuhnt's  operation  for  ectropion,  870 
Aortic  insufficiency  causing  pulsation  in  retinal 

arteries.  18 
Aphakia.  770 

after  cataract  extraction,  833,  835 
Applanatio  comes,  167,  221 
Aqueous  humor.  295.  296 

character  of.  after  paracentesis,  296 

character  of.  in  glaucoma,  407,  418,  428 

character  of,  in  irido-cyclitis,  324 

rapid  escape  of,  avoided  in  operations  803 

renewal  of,  295 
Arachnoid  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  506 
Arcus  senilis  comes.  144,  149,  227,  228 

senilis  lentis,  451 

tarseus  inferior,  51,  552 

tarseus  superior,  52,  552 
Area,  optic,  509 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  307 
Argyria.  63 
Argyrol.  03.  78,  610 
Argyrosis.  (i3 
Arlt's  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  myopia  760 

median  tarsorrhaphy.  866 

method  of  enucleation,  852 

method  of  tenotomy.  841 

modification  of  Gatllard's  suture  for  entro- 
pion  867 

operation  for  trichiasis.  862 

operation  for  .Symblepharon,  132 

test  types,  737 
Arsenic  cau.sin^  nystaginus,  698 
Arteria  centralis  corpori!»  vitrei   312 

centralis  nervi  optici   474 

hyaloi<lea.  312 
Arterial  pulsation.  18 
Arteries  ciliary.  290 

retinal,  how  distinguished  from  veins,  15 
Arteriosclerosis,  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of,  480 

predisposing  to  glaucoma,  406 
Artery,  central   507 

central,  embolism,  of,  480 

central,  laceration  and  compression  of,  483 

central,  of  vitreous,  294,  466 

hyaloid,  294,  440   466,  468 
Arthriti.«*  causing  iritis,  343 
Asepsis  in  eye  operations,  799 
Aspergillus  causmg  keratitis,  187 

causing  pnnilent  chorioiditis,  383 
Aspirin    248   308   351    352 
Associates,  025 
Association  centers,  018 

of  ocular  movements,  618 


Astatic  needle,  265 
Asthenopia,  accommodative,  772 
due  to  astigmatism,  780 
due  to  conjunctivitis,  66 
due  to  injury,  267 
hysterical,  267,  542 
muscular,  660 
nervous,  542 
Astigmatism.  776 
acquired,  779 
against  the  rule,  778 

apparent  change  of  shape  of  papilla  in,  32 
asthenopia  in,  781 
cause  of,  779 

compound  hypermetropic.  778,  780 
compound  myopic,  779,  780 
congenital,  779 
corneal,  779,  780,  782,  786 
determination  of,  27,  31,  32,  781 
diffusion  images  in,  776 
direct,  778 

hypermetropic.  778,  780 
increased  after  atropinisation,  782 
inverse,  778 
irregular,  779,  786 
lenticular,  779 
mixed,  779,  780 
myopic,  779,  780 
perverse  (or  inverse).  778 
physiological,  778,  77C 
produced  by  cataract  extrmction,  779 
produced  by  dislocation  of  the  lena,  462 
produced  by  iridectomy,  779 
regular,  776 

simple  hypermetropic,  778^  780 
simple  myopic,  779,  780 
treatment  of,  779,  786,  788 
vision  in,  777,  780 
with  the  rule,  778 
Astigmia,  776 
Atheroma  of  lids,  593 
Atonia  saoci  lacrimalis,  602 
Atrophy  of  chorioid,  372,  373,  385,  401,  419 

circumpapillary,  376 
of  eyeball.  329.  336.  340,  354,  380.  405 
of  iris,  328,  330 
of  optic  nerve,  523 

ascending,  512,  530 

descending,  512,  522,  524.  530 

excavation  of  nerve  m,  400 

genuine  524 

mflammatory.  524 

neuritic,  515,  524 

non-inflammatory,  524 

pathology  of,  530 

primar>',  524 

progressive,  524 

retinitic,  525 

senile,  525 

simple,  524,  528,  530 

spinal,  524 

tabic,  524,  530 
of  pigment  epithehum,  374 
of  retina,  488 
Atropine,  action  of,  301,  307 
catarrh,  69,  99 
causing  conjunctivitis,  69,  99 
causing  convergence-excess,  684 
causing  erythropsia,  840 
causing  increa.se  of  astigmatism,  78^ 
for  determining  availability   of  iridect<»ny. 

442.  810 
for  determining  refraction,  788 
for  diagnosticating  posterior  Synechie  and 

seclusio  pupilla»,  320,  325 
for  iridodialysis,  358 
for  iritis,  350 
for  keratitis,  171 
for  rupturing  synechia»,  354 
for  scferitis,  248 

for  spasm  of  accommodation,  788,  795 
for  squint,    to  abolish   spasm   and   instilled 
into  sound  eye  to  make  squinting  eye  fix, 
667,  693,  789 
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Atropine,  for  ulcers  and  wounds  of  cornea,  171        ' 

for  wounds  of  eye,  257  | 

harmful  in  glaucoma.  407,  424 

harmful  sometimes  in  cyclitis,  350 

improper  use  of,  354 

improving     sight    in    central     opacities    of 
lens.  43() 

intolerance  of.  308 

poisoning  by  instillation  of.  308 
Autotoxis  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  528 
Axis  of  cylinders.  727 

how  indicated  in  prescriptions,  732 
Axis  of  eye.  frontal.  öl4 

sagittal,  614 

vertical,  614 

B 

Bacillus  candicans,  383 

diphtheritt,  100 
influenzsp.  177,  383 
Koch- Weeks',  61.  94 
mesentericus,  383 
Morax-Axenfeld's,  61,  66 

mycoides,  383 

perfulgens.  383 

pseudodiphthericus,  383 

pyocyaneus,  183 

subtUis,  183.  259,  383 

typhoid.  383 

xerosis,  134,  383 

Zur  Nedden's,  177 
Bacteria  of  conjunctival  sac.  808 

of  conjunctivitis,  61.  60.  77.  94,  100.  104 
Bacterium  coli  causing  suppurative  chorioiditis, 

383 
Band  of  light,  31 

Bandage  avoided  in  conjunctivitis  and  trachoma, 
64,  95,  111.  171 

causing  conjunctivitis.  66 

causing  entropion.  577 

causing  strabismus.  665 

pressure-,    various   uses   of,    246,    680,    711, 
811    813 

protective,  uses  of,   170,  217,  584,  645,  667, 
693,  714,  811 
Bar  rea<ling,  634.  679.  692 
Basedow's  disease,  713 

causing  arterial  pulsation  in  the  retina,   18 

causing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  654 

tarsorrhaphy  for,  866 
Beer's  cataract  knife,  837 

cataract  needle.  825  ; 

method  of  cataract  extraction.  837  I 

metho<l  of  iridectomy,  815  j 

operation  for  staphyloma.  236  | 

Bell's  phenomenon,  546  i 

Berger's  binocular  loupe,  3,  4 

Bifocal  lenses,  732  I 

Binocular  diplopia,  etc.,  see  Diplopia,  etc.  i 

Blackboard  for  testing  field  of  vision,  36 
Black-white  visual  substance,  537 
Blennorrhcra  acuta,  69 

chnmic,  94 

neonatorum.  76 

of  lachrymal  sac,  600 
Blephariti«  ciliaris,  562 

squamosa,  562 

ulcerosa,  563 
Blepharo-adenitis,  562 
Blepharochalasis,  561 
BlephanKÜastasis,  590 
Blepharophimosis.  .581.  864 
Blepharoplasty,  870 
BlepharoNpasm,  585 

canthoplasty  in.  864 

causing  blindness.  114 

causing  rrdrma  of  lids,  552,  660 

essential,  58.5 

hysterical,  585.  586 

in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  109.  114.  585 

interfering  with  examination  of  eye.  1 

senile,  585,  587 

56 


Blepharospasm,  symptomatic,  585 

treatment,  586.  587 
Blepharostat,  801 

Knapp's  857,  858 
Blinder  for  relief  of  diplopia,  645 
Blindness  after  blepharospasm,  114 

blue-yellow,  537,  538 

causing  mydriasis,  366 

color.  534 

cortical,  509 

day-,  see  Nyctalopia. 

green.  53«^  538 

how  causing  mydriasis.  366 

night-,  see  Hemeralopia. 

psychical,  509 

red,  535,  538 

re<l-green.  537,  538 

simulation  of,  46 

snow.  124 

unilateral,     signifying    lesion     in    front    of 
chiasm.  515 

violet.  536.  538 

without  apparent  cause.  521 
Blind  spot,  Manotte's,  41 
Blood,  staining  of  eye  with,  227.  259 
Bloodletting  in  eye  diseases.  351,  373,  379 
Blood-vessels,  ciliary  system  of,  55,  290 

conjunctival  system  of,  55 

new  formation  oT,  in  cornea,  155 

of  chorioid,  287,  292 

of  ciliary  bo<ly,  293 

of  conjunctiva,  51,  54 

of  embryonic  eye,  312 

of  eye,  three  systems  of,  290 

of  iris,  290 

of  lids.  51 

of  optic  ner\'e,  607 

of  orbit.  702 

of  retina.  474 

of  sclera.  246 

of  uvea,  290 
Blue,  diminished  perception  of.  a  sign  of  retinal 

or  chorioidal  disease.  43 
Bluestone,  see  Copper  Sulphate. 
Blue-yellow  blindness,  537,  538 

visual  substance,  537 
Böhm's  method  of  tenotomy,  848 
Bonnet's  capsule,  702.  851 

discovery  of  principle  of  enucle*«! ion.  851 
Boric-acid  ointment,  217.  566 

solution.  67 
Bowman's  membrane.  145 

methoci  of  dilating  lachr.vmal  strictures.  603 

method  of  discission,  828 

sounds,  604 

stop  needle,  825 

tubes,  214 
Brain  'lisea.«e  causing  optic  neuritis,  516,  520.  521 

causing  optic-ner\'e  atrophy,  521,  524 
Brisseau's  discovery  of  true  seat  of  cataract,  460 
Brücke's  portion  of  ciliary  muscle,  282 
Biidinger's  method  of  blepharoplasty,  874 
Bundle,  decussating.  509.  512 

non-decussating.  .509.  512 

papillo-macular,  514,  515,  527 

reailily  damaged   even   by   indirect   in- 
juries, 722 
posterior  longitudinal,  628 
Buphthalmus,  270,  409 
Burns  of  conjunctiva.  123 
of  cornea.  218 


Calomel.  111.  114.  174 

Canal,  central,  of  vitreous,  294.  312.  4(»6 

Cl(KnietM  (or  hyaloid).  294.  312.  4(>6.  468 

of  Petit.  434 

optic,  .507 

Schlemm 's.  283,  28tJ,  293,  294 

sderotico-rhorioidal,  501 
Canaliculus,  .59() 

absence  of,  600 
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Cataract  extraction,  astigmatism  after,  779 

capsulotomy  in,  830,  839 

conjunctival  flap  in,  830.  832 

dislocation  of  lens  in,  833 

erythropsia  after.  840 

flap  operation  for,  830 

history  of,  836 

inflammation  after.  807,  836 

instruments  for.  829 

iridectomy  in.  830,  832,  838.  839 

irido-cychtis  after.  807.  836 

irrigation  of  anterior  chamber  in,  839 

linear.  828 

loss  of  vitreous  in,  833 

lumino.sity  of  pupil  after,  12 

luxation  of  lens  m.  833 

methods,  various,  837 

modified  linear,  838 

performed  when  sight  is  good  in  fellow  eye, 
459 

prolapse  of  vitreous  in,  833 

result  of,  833 

simple.  838 

simple  linear,  828 

suppuration  after.  807.  836 

toilet  of  eye  after.  831 

vision  after.  835 

with  the  capsule.  840 

with  and  without  iridectomy,  832 
Catarrh,  atropine.  69,  99 

conjunctival,  acute,  57 

conjunctival,  chronic,  64 

follicular.  67 

pustular,  62 

spring  (or  vernal).  116 

vesicular,  62 
Catarrhus  siccus,  65 

senilis.  579 
Cat's  eye.  amaurotic.  383,  498 
Cat  's-eye  pupil,  823 
Caustics,  injuries  by.  123 
Cauterization.  171,  172,  178,  182,  244.  245,  593, 

857 
Cavernous  sinus,  thrombosis  of.  561.  709 
Cavernous  tumor.  391.  716 
Cellulitis  of  orbit.  707 
Centers,  association.  618 

motor,  of  eye.  628 

subcortical  optic.  508 

visual.  508,  509 
Centrad.  728 
Cephalocele  orbita?.  717 
Chalazion.  570.  571 

clamp.  571 
Chamber,    see   Anterior   Chamber,  Posterior 

Chamber 
Chancre.  558 

Chart,  astigmatic.  779.  781 
Check  ligaments,  623 
Chemosis.  70 
Chemotaxis.  184 
Chiasm.  507.  509 
Children,  examination  of.  1 

frequency  of  hyperopia  in.  772 

infrequency  of  comeial  ulcers  in.  174 

operation»  in.  812 

repair  of  ulcers  in.  169 

watered-silk  reflex  in.  18 
Chloral  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  528 
Chloroma,  608.  719 
Choke<l  disk.  518.  520 
Cholera,  cataract  in.  456 
Cholesterin  in  degenerated  lenses,  438,  448 

in  vitreous,  469 
Chorio-capillaris,  288 
Chorioid.  286 

adenoma  of,  391 

anatomy  of.  286 

angioma  of,  391 

appearance  of,  with  ophthalmoscope,  19 

atrophy  of,  373.  401,  419 

carcinoma  of,  391 

cavernous  angioma  of,  391 

changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  419 


Chorioid.  changes  of,  in  myopia,   376,  385.    757, 
760 
coloboma  of,  392 
congenital  anomalies  of,  392 
detachment  of.  385 
diseases  of,  370 
endothelioma  of.  391 
functions  of,  303 
inflammation  of.  370 
leuco-sarcoma  of.  389 
melano-sarcoma  of.  389 
perithelioma  of,  391 
rupture  of,  386 
sarcoma  of.  387 
tuberculosis  of,  391 
tumors  of,  387 
vessels  of,  19 
Chorioidal  crescent,  21 

ring,  14 
Chorioiditis,  370 

anatomical  changes  in,  385 
anterior,  208.  376 
areolaris.  374 
causing  cataract.  455 
causing  glaucoma,  427 
centralis.  374 
diffuse,  376 
disseminata,  374 
embolic.  339 
exudativa.  370 
focal.  374 
metastatic.  339 
non-suppurativa,  370 
purulent.  379.  383 
scrofulous,  373 
senile,  374 
serous,  416 
suppurativa,  379,  383 
sympathetic,  348 
syphilitic,  373, 
treatment,  of,  373 
tuberculous,  373 
Chorio-retinitis,  483 
Chromidrosis,  562 
Cicatrix,  ectatic.  of  cornea,  163,  241 

of  operation  wounds,  rupture  of,  806 
Cicatrization,  cystoid,  137,  255,  806 
Cilia.  545 

blanching  of.  after  irido-cyclitis,  326 
Ciliary  arteries.  290 
body.  280 

blood-vessels  of.  293 

changes  of.  in  glaucoma.  419 

development  of,  315 

diseases  of,  316 

function  of,  303 

inflammation  of.  316,  321.  323.  324,  326, 

350 
laceration  of.  359 
tumors  of,  359,  365 
injection,  55 

in  keratitis.  157 
muscle.  282,  285 

action  of,  in  accommodation,  741 

in     emmet  ropia.     hypermetropia,     and 

myopia.  762 
paralysis  of.  792 
spasm  of.  795 
tone  of.  795 
tumors  of.  365 
nerves,  289 
processes.  282 
staphyloma.  273 
system  of  vessels,  54,  290 
veins.  293 
zone  of  iris.  276 
Cilio-retinal  vessels,  294 
Cilium  forceps,  566 
Circle  of  Zinn.  294 
Circulus  arteriosus  iri<lis  major.  290 
arteriosus  iridis  minor,  276,  292 
Circumpapillary  atrophy,  376 
Clearing  of  corneal  scars,  158,  109 
Cleft,  fetal  ocular,  311,  394 
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aoquet'H  canal,  204.  312.  460.  468 
Cocaine,  ansHtheHia  from,  303 

effects  of,  303.  309.  429,  698 

for  dilating  lachrymal  duct,  603 

for  examining  eyeball,  2 

for  operation«,  800,  853 

for  relieving  blepharoMpasm  and  photopho- 
bia, 2,  114,  303 

injurious  effect  of,  on  cornea.  309 

producing  collapse  of  cornea  in  operat  ion.*«, 
811 

producing  (glaucoma,  407 

f)roducing  irritation  of  sympathetic.  367 
iver  oil.  111 
Cold  causing  optic  neuritis,  522.  523 
Cold  applications,  73.  177,  257.  351,  352  358.  459 
Cold  cream.  566 
Collapsus  corne«*,  150,  811 
Collyrium  adstringens  luteum.  67    174 
llorat's,  67 
Romershausen's,  67 
Coloboma  of  chorioid,  392 
of  iris.  368,  369.  395 

artificial,  see  Iridectomt 
bridge.  369 
of  lid.  591.  594 
of  macula,  394 
of  optic  ner\'e,  394 
of  retina.  394 
Color  blindness.  534 

acfiuired,  539 
congenital,  534 

importance  of  recognizing.  43,  538 
in  atrophy  of  optic  nerve  525 
tests  for.  43.  538 
ooniplementary,  537 
confusion,  538 
contrary,  537 
field.  43 

importance  of  testing,  43,  638 
reversal,  of,  541 
perception,   importance  of.   in  railnmd  and 
marine  ser\'ice.  538 
theories  of.  534,  537 
scotoma.  43 

diagnostic  importance  of.  43.  722 
sense.  34 

absence  of,  534 
'imits  of  field  for,  43 
tests  of.  35.  43.  538 
weakness  of,  534 
values.  537 
Comniissure,  external.  .544 
Commotio  ret  inn».  500 
Compensation  for  injuries.  266 
Compositcirs'  myopia,  7(>4 

(Confrontation  method  of  testing  visual  field.  35 
C-onfusion  colors.  .53(1 
Congenital  amblyopia.  531 
anisometropia.  790 
anomalies  of  chorioid.  392 
of  conjunctiva,  137.  140 
of  cornea.  220.  229,  230 
of  iris.  361.  367 
of  larhrvmal  passages,  (>00 
of  lens,  '438.  441.  453,  455.  463,  465 
of  litis.  395.  584.  588.  589.  594 
of  muscles  of  eye.  588.  589 
of  optic  disk  and  nerve,  22,  394.  520 
of  orbit.  715.  716,  717   718 
of  retina,  490.  500 
of  sclera.  270 
of  vitreous,  4(i8 
astigmatism.  779 
cataract.  438.  441.  4.53.  455 
color  blindness.  534 
dacryocystitis.  (i09 
<lislorfttions  of  lens.  463 
paralyses   588   589.  (Wj4.  655 
ptosis.  588.  589 

tumors.  1.37    140.  409.  715.  716.  717.  718 
Conjugate  «leviution.  653.  696 
paralysis.  ('^13.  653.  696 
spasm,  695.  69t) 


137 
141 


Conjunctiva,  61 

acne  roHacea  of.  116 
adenoid  character  of,  61.  57 
amyloid  degeneration  of  1 19 
anatomy  of,  51 
angioma  of,  141 
bacteria  in,  808 
blood-vessela  of,  64 
bulbi.  52 
bums  of.  123 

cicatrices  of.  after  burnn  and  cauterisation, 
123 

after  conjunctivitis,  70,  78.  101 

in  trachoma,  81,  96 
congenital  anomaliet»  of.  137,  140 
cornea',  51,  54 
croup  of.  104 
cylindroma.  143 
cysts  of.  140 
dermoi(l  of.  137,  139 
diphtheria  of.  100 
diseases  of,  51 
divisions  of,  51 
ecchvmcscs  of.  135, 
emphysema  of,  137 
epithelioma  of,  138, 
examination  of,  1 
exanthemata  of,  116 
fibroma  of,  143 
follicles  in,  67,  68.  99 
foreign  bodies  of.  122 
fomicis,  52 
fornix  of,  51,  52 
granulations  of.  in  diphtherial  conjunctivitis. 

in  various  diseases,  90 

trachomatous,  80,  95 
granulation  tumor  of,  141 
hieman^oma  of,  141 
herpes  iris  of,  105.  116 
histology  of,  61    54,  66 
hyaline  d^eneration  of,  110 
inflammation  of  see  CoNJUNcrrviris 
injuries  of,  122 
lepra  of,  116 
limbus  of,  54 
lipoma  of,  130 
lithiasis  of,  571 
lupus  of,  116,  120 
lymphangiectasiie  of,  137 
lymphangioma  of,  143 
m>'xoma  of.  143 
na»vi  of.  142 
(iKlema  of.  135 
of  eyeball.  52 
of  foniix.  52 
of  lids,  51 
of  retrotarsus.  62 
of  sclera.  52 
osteoma  of.  130 
palpebral.  51 

papillary  condition  of.  66,  67,  94 
papilloma  of.  140 
pemphigus  of.  115 
pigment  moles  of.  1-12 
polypi  of.  140 
sarcoma  of.  138.  141 
scarification  of,  76 
sclera».  .54 

small-pox  pustules  of,  1 16 
syphilis  of,  116,  122 
tarsi.  51 

teratoma  of.  139 
transplantation  of.  178 
tuberculosis  of.  99    120 
tumors  of.  137 
ulcers  of.  122 
wounds  of.  123 
xerosi.s  of,  86,  133 
Conjunctivitis  apstivali.«,  116 
angularis,  66 
blennorrhoica  acuta.  69 
catarrhal  is  acuta.  57 
catarrhalis  chronica,  64 
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Conjunctivitis,  caused  by  acne  rosacea,  115 
atropine  69,  99 

bacteria,  61.  69,  77,  94,  100,  104 
dazzling,  124 
diphtheria,  100 
electric  light,  124 
eyestrain,  66 
foreign  bodies,  122 
gonorrhoea,  67,  74 
hay  fever,  61 
herpes  iris,  105 

irritant  liquids  and  vapors,  105,  124 
lachrymal  diseases,  66 
lepra,  116 
measles,  115 
scrofula.  105,  112 
smallpox,  115 
syphilis,  116 
thrush,  105 
vaginitis,  75 
vitiated  air,  64 
chronic.  64 
cruposa,  104 

diagnosis  of,  from  iritis,  324 
diphtherica.  100 
eczematosa.  105.  112,  250 
ex  acne  rosacea.  1 15 
exanthematica.  105.  115 
folliculari»,  67 

relation  of,  to  trachoma,  98 
gonorrhoica,  69,  864 
infectious,  of  Parinaud,  99 
lymphatica.  105.  112 
membranacea,  104,  105 
metastatic,  in  gonorrhcpa.  74 
Parinaud 's,  99 
petrificans,  120 
phlyctaenulosa.  105.  112 
pustulosa.  62.  105.  112,  113 
scrofuloHa.  105.  112 
simplex,  61 
trachomatosa,  68 
traumatic.  124 
tuberculous,  120 
variolous.  115 
vemaliM,  116 
Consensual  reaction  of  pupils.  5 
Contact  glaMi<es.  786 
Contraction  furrows  of  iris.  279 
Contracture  in  paralysis  and  squint.  641,  657  666. 

685,  687 
Conus.  20 
Convergence.  626 

amplitude  of,  635 
excess,  659.  682,  683.  684 
excessive,  as  a  cause  of  myopia,  765 
far-point.  635 
insufficiency.  659.  682,  686 
latent,  659 

measurement  of,  635.  675.  680.  681 
near-point.  635.  680.  681 
negative,  (>35 
paraly.iis,  687 
reaction  of  pupil.  300 
relation  of.  to  accommodation.  743,  747 
.spasm  of.  r)84.  695 
Convulsions  causing  cataract.  444.  457 
Copiopia  hysterica,  542 
Copper  aluminatefl.  67 

sulphate.  73,  88.  170.  178 
Coquille  ftlasses,  727 
Corectopia,  368 
Corelysis  3.55 
Cornea.  144 

abscess  of.  179 
annular,  188 
I>osteri<)r,  186 
affections  of  in  catarrhal  conjunctiviti.".  .58, 
02.  175,  226 

in  eczematous  conjunctivitis.   107.   174, 

213.  226 
in  glaucoma.    177,    197.   228.   229,   403. 

407.  411.  418 
ingonorrhfral  conjimctivitis,  71,  175,  226 


133, 


210 
780 


Cornea,  affections  of,  in  herpes  xoster   176,  197 

in  irido-cycütis,  212,  332 

in  trachoma,   81.   82,   86,   91,   96, 
175,  226 
anatomy  of.  144 
blood  staining  of.  227.  259 
bums  of,  218 

central  parenchvmatous  infiltration  of. 
changes  in.  producing  astigmatism.  779, 

producing  hypermetropia,  770 

producing  myopia,  755 
clinical  examination  of.  149 
cloudiness  of.  in  glaucoma.  403,  411.  418 
collapse  of,  150.  811 
conf^enital  anomalies  of.  220.  229.  230 
conjunctiva  of.  51.  54 
conjunctival  portion  of.  147 
contusion»  of.  219 
corpuscles  of,  145 
corrosion  of.  218.  219 
curetting  of,  189.  217 
curvature  of.  144 

how  tested.  150 
degeneration  of.  404.  407 
deposits  on.  317.  326.  333 
development  of.  312 
diffusion  through,  149 
diseaseh  of.  144 
divisions  of,  147 
ectasise  of,  221,  231,  426 
erosions  of.  216 
evenness  of,  how  tested,  150 
examination  of.  3,  149 
facet  of.  163.  221 
fibroma  of.  245 
fistuU  of,  168.  172.  179 
flattening  of.  167.  221 
foreign  bodies  in,  214 
herpes  febrilis  of.  146 
herpes  zoster  of,  147 
inflammation  of,  152 
injuries  of.  214 

pnxlucing  ulcus  serpens,  181 
lattice-shaped  opacity  oi.  213 
layers  of.  145 
lead  incrustation  of.  64 
lime  incrustation  of.  219 
lymph  system  of,  148 
maculflp  of,  221 
marginal  network  of,  65 
melanosis  of.  229 
myxoma  of.  245 
ner\'es  of,  148 
nodular  opacity  of.  213 
nubecula"  of.  221 
nutrition  of.  148.  296 
<pdema  of.  in  glaucoma.  230.  411,  418 
opacities  of.  see  Opaciti»»  of  Corn k a 
papilloma  of,  245 
paracentesis  of,  172,  427.  467.  482.  813 

how  favoring  tissue  metamorphosis  in 
eye.  299 
perforation  of.  163 
phlyctenule  of,  112 
phthisis  of.  167 
pigmentation  of,  229 
polinh  of  surface,  examination  of.  150 
precipitates  on.  317.  326,  333 
pressure  opacity  of,  229 
rupture  of.  219 
sarcoma  of,  245 
scleral  portion  of.  147 
scraping  of,  189,  217 
scrofulou.M  infiltrate»  of.  213 
sensitiveness  of,  how  tented.  152 
.shape  of,  144.  149 
.size  of,  144,  149 
solutions  of  continuity  in.  216 
.staininK  of.  with  blooil  pigment,  227.  259 
staphyloma  of,  see  Staphyloma 
striate  opacity  of,  214 
.stroma  of,  14.5 
structure  of.  145 
suturing  of,  220 
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DiplobacUlus  causing  conjunctivitis,  61,  66,  177 
Diplopia,  binocular.  019,  634,  678 

caused  by  pressure  on  eye,  634 

eai^sed  by  tenotomy,  671 

crossed,  620.  631 

heteronymous,  620 

homonymous,  620.  631 

in  heterophoria,  691 

in  paralysis,  632.  640,  645 

in  spasm  of  eye  muscles,  656 

in  strabismus.  663.  670,  691 

left.  650.  656 

measurement  of.  678 

monocular.  462.  622.  636 

paradoxical.  671.  682 

pathological,  632 

physiolofcical.  giving  ideas  of  depth,  631 

right,  ti50.  656 

tests,  675 

vertical  (or  with  difference  9f  level).  620,  647 

with  approximation  of  one  image,  651 

with  obliuuity,  620,  648 
Direct  method  of  examination  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, 9.  25 

reaction  of  pupil,  5 

vision.  34 
Discissio  cataractie.  824 
Discission.  Bowman's  method  of,  828 

instrument«  for,  825 

needle,  824,  825 

of  membranous  cataract,  827 

of  soft  cataract.  824 
Disjunctive  movements,  626 

nystagmus,  698 
Disk,  optic,  see  Papilla 
Disparation.  (>31 
Displacement  of  cataract,  836 

of  pupil,  368 

parallactic,  33 
Dissociated  movements,  700 

nystagmus,  698 
Distichiasis.  574.  575 
Distortion  produced  by  astigmatism,  777 
Distraction  crescent,  376 
Divergence,  626 

excess,  682,  686,  687 

in  a  vertical  plane.  626,  635 

insufficiency,  682,  683,  684,  686 

latent,  659 

measurement  of,  635,  675,  680,  681 

paralvsis  of.  684 

prism-,  680,  681 

vertical,  626,  (>35 
Donder's  explanation  of  venous  pulse.  16 

schematic  eye,  783 

test  of  color  sense,  539 

theory  of  glaucoma,  416 

work  in  refraction,  723 
Double  images.  Double  vision,  see  Diplopia 
Dransart's  operation  for  ptosis,  875 
Dressing  in  eve  operations,  800.  811 
Dropsy  of  lachrymal  sac,  602.  606 

of  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  721 
Duboisine,  308 

Duct,  lachrymal  (or  nasal).  597 
Ductus  lacrimalis,  597 
Dural  sheath  of  optic  nerve   506 
Dyschromatopsia.  534 
Dysentery  causing  iritis.  348 


Ear.  irritation  of.  causing  nysta^us,  695 
Earning  power,  how  affectetl  by  mjuries,  267 
6carteurs.  801 

Ecchymoma  subconjunctivale,  135 
Ecchymoses  of  conjunctiva,  135,  137 

of  lids.  592 
Echinococcus,  470.  718 
Ectasia?,  lymphatic,  137 

of  cornea,  221.  231 

of  sclera,  269 
Ectatic  cicatrix  of  cornea.  163 


Ectogenoua  infection.  332,  339,  381 
Ectopia  lentis,  463 

pupillae,  368 
Ectropion,  578  , 

cicatricial.  579 

how  developed  in  blepharitis,  564 

in  conjunctivitis  catarrhalis  chronica  66 
in  trachoma,  85 

luxurians,  578 

operations  for,  869 

paralytic,  579 

sarcomatosum,  578 

senile,  579 

spastic,  578 

tarsorrhaphy  for,  866 

treatment  of,  580,  866 
Eczema  of  lids,  555,  560 
Eczematous  conjunctivitis,  106 
Efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  CKJzematosa    106 
Electric  light  producing  conjunctivitis,  124 

light  prtxiucing  retinitis  487 

loupe,  3 

ophthalmia.  124 

ophthalmoscope.  8 

shock  producing  cataract,  457 
Electricity.  230,  248,  351,  642,  587,  644 
Electrolysis,  574.  593 

Electromagnet  for  removing  foreign  bodies,  266 
Elephantiasis  of  lids,  562 
Elevation  of  eye.  how  effected,  614,  624,  626 
Elevator,  Desmarre's,  1 
Elevators,  801 

left-hand  and  right-hand,  626 
Embolism  of  central  artery,  480 
Embryology  of  eye.  310 
Embryontoxon.  230 
Emmetropia,  733 

character  of  ciliary  muscle  in,  762 

diagnosis  of.  746 
Emphvsema  of  lids,  591,  712 

of  orbit.  711 

orbito-palpebral.  712 

subconjunctival.  137 
Empyema  of  tlie  accessory  sinuses,  719 
Encanthis  benigna,  143 

maligna,  143 
Enchondroma,  594.  719 

Endocarditis,  ulcerative,  causing  purulent  chorioi- 
ditis, 383 
Endogenous  infection  in  suppurative  chorioiditis 

332.  339.  382 
Endophthalmitis  septica,  338 
Endothelioma   391    529   719 
Enophthalmus,  704 
Entozoa  in  vitreous,  470 
Entropion,  575 

canthoplasty  for.  864 

caused  by  biepharophimosis,  582 

cicatricial,  557 

how  developed,  in  trachoma,  85 

operations  for.  867 

spastic,  575 

treatment,  of.  577 
Enucleation.  851 

dangerous  in  panophthalmitis.  382.  383.  853, 

indications  for,  257.  353.  354,  355,  382.  388. 
392.  423.  427.  464,  499.  594,  854,  857 

instniments  for,  853 

method  of  performing   in  case  of  malignant 
growths   854 

not  an  absolute  preventive  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  355 

preceiled  by  canthoplasty  if  eye  is  large   865 

primary,  257.  854 

secondary,  257,  854 
Epicanthus,  .595 
Epilation,  566.  567,  574 
Epileptic  convuNii)ns  ccusing  cataract,  457 
Epiphora,  (KM).  612 

after  extirpation  of  lachrymal  sac,  (506    609 

pro<lupo«l  by  lagophthalmus   583   584 
EpiscleritiM,  247 

perioflira  fugax,  252 
Epitarsus.  78 
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.  245.  274,  520.  594 
Field  of  binocular  fixation,  628,  679 
of  binocular  single  vision,  680 
of  (monocular)  nxation,  628,  679 
of  vision,  35 

binocular.  513.  (>80 

contraction  of.  41.  42,  489.  525.  541 

determination  of,  35.  820 

diagnostic  importance  of,  for  localising 

brain  lesions,  514 
effect  of  strychnine  on,  528 
extent  of.  39 

fatigue  (or  exhaustion),  541 
for  colors,  43 
for  colors,  reversed.  541 
in  detachment  of  retina.  493,  497 
in  glaucoma.  398,  401,  408.  412 
in  hysteria,  541 
in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  525 
in  optic  neuritis,  516 
in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  489 
in  strabismus.  671 

necessity  of  determining,  as  preliminary 
to  iridectomy  and  cataract  extraction. 
816 
oecillating,  541 
pathological  alterations  of.  41,  see  also 

Scotoma  and  Ukmiopia 
projection  of.  37 
reversed,  541 

sector-shaped  defects  in.  42 
sieve-like,  42 
tubular,  541 
Filaria  oculi  humani,  470 
Filix  mas  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  526 
Filtration  opdema,  136 

scar,  423 
Fissure,  fetal  ocular.  311.  394 

palpebral,  544 
Fistula,  capillary,  612 

lachrymal.  (i07.  608.  612 
of  cornea,  168,  172,  179 
Fixation,  34 

binocular,  619 

tests  of,  675 
eccentric,  in  strabismus,  672 
field  of,  628.  679 

binocular,  679 
forceps.  801,  802 
monocular,  34 

tests  of,  675 
test.  676 
Flap,  conjunctival.  220.  802.  830,  832 
extraction  of  cataract.  830 
incisions.  802 
made  from  ear.  874 
non-pediculate.  872 
pediculate  (or  sliding).  870 
Flarer's  operation  for  trichiasis,  857 
Fluorescin  in  diagnosis  of  corneal  ulcers.  159 
Focal  distance,  principal,  726 

illumination,  3 
Focus,  principal,  725 
real.  725 
virtual,  725 
Fold,  covering.  54.5 

semilunar.  54 
Follicles  in  conjunctiva,  67.  68,  99 
Follicular  catarrh.  67 
Foramen  sclera»,  501 
Forceps,  capsule,  829,  839 
cilium  (or  epilation).  566 
fixation.  801.  802 
iris,  817 
Prince's,  843 
roller,  89 

scissors-,  817,  823 
strabismus,  843 
trachoma,  89 
Foreign  IxKlies  in  the  conjunctiva,  122 
in  the  cornea.  214 
in  the  eye,  255.  258.  262 
in  the  vitreous.  4tV8.  815 
magnet  for,  265 


Foreign  bodies,  sclerotomy  for,  815 
Foreign-body  hook.  215 
Foreign-body  needie.  215 
Form  sense.  34 
Fornix  conjunctive.  51 

Förster's  operation  for  ripening  cataract  840 
perimeter.  38 
photometer.  45 
Fossa  glandulffi  lacrimalis,  596 
patellaris,  466 
sacci  lacrimalis,  596 
Fourth  nerve,  see  Trochleak  Nerve 
Fovea  centralis,  471,  473 

Fracture  of  skull  causing  ecchymonis  of  lids,  712 
causing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  529 
causing   paralysis  of  eye   muscles, 
655 
of  bones  of  orbit.  712 
Franklin  glasses,  731 
Fricke's  blepharoplasty,  871 
Fröhlich 's  method  of  tattooing.  231 
Frontal  sinus,  dilatation  and  inflammation  of,  719 
Fuchs 's  method  of  tarsorrhaphy.  865 

wire  mask  for  operations,  800 
Fundus  oculi.   appearance  of,   with  ophthalmo- 
scope. 13-21 

examination  of.  13 

measurement   of  depressions  and    pro- 
jections of,  32 
tessellated.  19.  374 
Fungi  causing  keratitis,  177.  187 
Funnel,  muscular,  613 
vascular.  15.  505 
Furuncle  of  lid.  557 
Fusion  of  double  images.  634 

faculty  (or  tendency  ^.  634.  658.  690.  692 


Gaillard's  suture  for  entropion.  867 
Galvanocautery.  171.  172,  178,  244,  245 
Gangrene  of  lius.  557,  561 
Gayet's  operation  for  trichiasis,  863 
(xerontoxon  come».  144 

lentis.  451 
Gifford 's  symptom  in  Basedow's  disease.  713 
Gillet  de  Grandmont's  operation  for  ptosis    874 
Glands,  llenle's,  55 

Krause's,  51,  596 

lachrymal.  596 

Meibomian,  550 

Moll's.  548 

Zeiss'«.  548 
Glandula  lacrimalis,  596 
Glasses.  725 

biconcave.  727 

biconvex.  727 

bifocal,  732 

centering  of,  important.  731 

collecting,  725 

combination  of,  732,  781 

concave,  725 

contact,  786 

convex,  725 

coquille.  727 

cyhndrical,  727,  732 

dispersing,  725 

effect  of.   how  varying  with  distance  from 
eye,  730 

for  anisometropia,  791 

for  astigmatism,  779.  781,  786.  788 

for  hypermetropia,  how  prescribe<l.  773,  789 

for  myopes,   rules  governing  their  prescrip- 
tion. 759.  789 

for  opacities  of  the  cornea,  225.  728 

for  paralysis  of  accommodation   793 

for  presbyopia,  750 

for  strabismus,  66(),  692,  846 

Franklin.  731 

in  dislocation  of  lens.  464 

mea-^urement  of.  729 

minus.  72(i 

numbering  of.  726.  728 
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Glasses,  opaque,  in  diplopia,  645 

periscopic,  727 

plano-concave  and  plano-convex,  727 

plus,  720 

prescribing  of,  rules  for,  788 

prismatic,  728 

protective,  74,  263,  728 

reversing,  30 

spherical,  727 

steuoptt-ic.  225,  243,  728 

strength  of,  how  determined   729 

theory  of,  725 
Glaucoma,  397.  401 

absolutum,  404 

accommodation  reduced  in,  402 

acute.  401 

anatomy  of,  418,  427 

aqueous  in,  407,  418 

attack  of,  402,  406 

atropine  in,  baneful  action  of,  407,  424 

cataract  in.  405.  408,  424 

cause  of  increase  of  tension  in,  418 

cause  of  mydriasis  in,  412 

chorioid  in,  419 

ciliary  body  in,  419 

corneal  cloudiness  in.  402,  403,  411,  418 

corneal  degeneration  in,  404,  407 

corneal  ulcer  in,  177,  .407 

course  of,  401 

diagnosis  of,  390,  406 

enucleation  in,  423,  427 

eseriue  in,  406,  407,  423 

etiology  of,  405,  413 

evolutum.  402 

excavation  of  optic  nerve  in,  397,  400  419 

field  of  vision  in,  398,  401.  408.  412 

frequency  of,  399 

fulminans,  405 

hemorrhage  after  iridectomy  in,  424 

hemorrhagic.  426,  427,  428 

history  of  our  knowledge  concerning,  399 

importance  of  diagnosis  of,  399 

innammatorium  acutum,  401 

inflammatorium  chronicum,  405 

inflammatory,     its    relations    to    glaucoma 
simplex,  410  ' 

iridectomy  in,  420,  424.  427,  819 

iris,  changes  of,  in.  411,  418 

lens  in,  408 

malignum,  422 

medicinal  treatment  of,  423,  427 

miotics  in,  407,  423,  427 

mydriatics  in,  407,  416,  417.  424 

cpdema  of  cornea  and  iris  in,  230,  411,  418 

of  childhood,  409 

operations  for,  420,  423,  424,  425,  427,  814, 
815.  819 

ophthahnoHcopic  appearances  in,  397,  400 

optic  nerve  in,  397.  400,  404,  412,  419 

opt i co-ciliary  neurotomy  in,  856 

pain  in.  403,  406,  412 

paracentesis  in,  427 

pathological  anatomy  of,  418,  427 

pilocarpine  in,  406,  407,  423 

predisposition  to.  414 

primary,  397,  401 

prodromal  stage  of,  401,  406 

prognosis  of,  420,  422 

pulsation  of  retinal  vessels  in,  18,  400 

pupil  in.  402.  403.  407,  408.  412.  416 

relations  of,  to  hypermetropia  and  myopia, 
406.  409,  427 

sclerotomy  in,  423,  814,  815 

scotomata  in,  401 

secondary,  397,  425 

simplex,  408 

efficacy  of  iridectomy  in,  421,  425 

its  relations  to  inflammatory  glaucoma, 

410 
sclerotomy  in,  814,  815 

stages  of.  401 

Hympatliectomy  in,  425 

symptoms  of,  401    408 
theories  of,  410 


Glaucoma,  treatment  of,  420 

visual  acuity  in,  398,  401.  409.  412 
Glioma  retime,  498 
Gonococcus,  69,  94,  177 

Gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  (or  Ophthalmia)    60 
74 

iritis,  343 
Gout  causing  eye  diseases,  343,  528 
Graefe  (Alfred),  method  of  performing  evisoera» 
tion  of  eye,  855 

test  for  simulation,  47 
Graft,  dermic,  for  ectropion,  871 

epidermic,  for  ectropion,  87 1 

"niierschs,  871 
Granular  conjunctivitis,  see  TaACHOMA 

form  of  trachoma,  80 

lids,  see  Trachoma 
Granulations   of   conjunctiva   after    diphthehtie 
conjunctivitis,  101 

of  conjunctiva  occurring  in  various  diseaiww, 
99 

trachomatous.  80,  95 
Granulation  tumor,  141,  364,  529 
Granuloma  of  iris,  364 
Grattage.  90 
Graves's  disease,  714 
Green  blindness,  536,  538 

cataract,  403 

diminished    perception  of,  a  sisn  of  optie- 
nerve  disease,  43 
Gu^rin  the  first  to  perform  advanoement   878 
Gimima  of  iris.  341,  347 
of  Uds.  558 

H 

Haab's  cortical  reflex,  307 

magnet,  265 
Habitus  ^laucomatosus,  404 
Hemangioma,  141 
Hsmophthalmus,  253 
Hair  follicles,  ablation  of,  857 

raising  of.  by  Hots's  operation  860 
transplantation  of,  859 
Halo  glaucomatosus,  401,  419 
Hand  used  for  testing  field  of  vision,  35 
Hasner's  valve,  600 
Hay  fever,  conjunctivitis  of,  61 
Head-nodding  m  nystagmus,  694,  609 
Head-tilting  in  paralysis,  641 

in  squint,  673 
Healing  after  operation,  805 

after  operation,  irregular,  806 

of  corneal  ulcers,  158 
Heat,  application  of,  see  Warm  Applications 

causmg  cataract,  457 
Helmholts's  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  pupil,  12 

discovery  of  oblique  illumination,  3 

discovery  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  7 

ophthalmometer,  782,  783 

theory  of  accommodation,  741 

theory  of  color  perception,  634 
Hemeralopia.  532.  533 

idiopathic,  532 

in  cataract,  436 

in  retinitis  pijipientosa,  489,  533 
Hemianopia.  Hemianopsia,  510 
Hemiopia,  510,  51.4,  516.  655 
Hemiopic  pupillary  reaction,  515 

scotomata,  514 
Hemorrhage  causing  optic  neuritis,  519 

expulsive,  805 

ex  vacuo,  811 

in  orbit,  712 

into  anterior  chamber,  253,  258,  424  804  811 

into  retina,  424.  478 

into  vitreous,  259,  428,  467,  469 

intra-ocular,  enucleation  for,  854 

from    sudden    reduction    of   tension    in 

operations,  424,  805 
from  perforation  of  cornea.  168 
in  glaucoma,  424,  805 
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Hemorrhage,  preretinal  and  subhyaloid,  479 
Hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  426,  427,  428 

retiuitis,  485 
Henle's  glands,  56 
Hering'H  test  with  falling  bodies,  634 

theory  of  color  perception,  537 

theory  of  projection  and  space  perception, 
631 
Hernia  cerebri,  717 

of  iris,  see  Ikis  Prolapse  of 
Herpes  conjunctiva,  105,  112 

corneae  febrilis  (febrilis  comeee),  176,  196 

comese  zoster  (zoster  comeee),  176,  197 

iris  of  conjunctiva,  105 

zoster  causing  iritis,  348,  557 

zoster  causing  paralyses  of  eye  muscles,  557 

zoster  of  lids.  553,  556 

zoster  ophthalmicus,  196,  556 
Hees's  operation  for  ptosis,  876 
Heterochromia  iridis,  280.  457 
Heterophuria.  658,  674 

differentiation  of,  from  squint,  676 

operation  for,  693,  847 

symptoms  of,  691 

treatment  of,  692 
Heterotropia,  074 

Heurteloup's  artificial  leech,  351,  379 
Himly's  operation  for  Symblepharon,  132 
Hippel's  corneal  trephine,  231 
Hippus,  367 

Hirschberg's  magnet  and  sideroscope,  265 
Histology,  see  Microscopic  Anatomy 
History  of  cataract  operation,  836 

of  our  knowledge  al>out  cataract,  459 

of  our  knowledge  about  glaucoma,  399 

of  o^ir  knowledge  about  trachoma,  92 
Holmgren's  worsted  test  for  color  blindness  539 
Holocrine.  309 
Homatropine.  308 

for  determining  the  refraction   787 

producing  glaucoma.  407 
Honey  cysts  of  orbit,  717 
Hook,  foreign-body,  215 

iris,  817.  822 

Reisinger's,  833 

sharp,  for  capsulotomy,  817 

squint.  841.  843 

Tyrrel's,  817,  822,  829 
Hordeolum.  559.  568 

externum,  568 

internum,  569 

meibomianum,  569 

zeissianum.  568 
Homer's  muscle,  551 
Horns  on  lids.  593 
Horst 's  eye  water,  67 

Hot  applications,  see  Warm  Applications 
Hotz's  operation,  860,  868 
Humor,  aqueous,  see  Aqueous 

vitreous,  see  Vftrkous 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  204 
Hyaline  degeneration  of  conjunctiva.  119 

of  corneal  opacities,  227 
HyaUtis,  337.  469 
Hyaloid  artery.  294.  466 

artery,  persistence  of,  440,  408 

canal,  294.  312.  400,  408 

membrane.  406 
Hydrocephalus  causing  optic  neuritis,  521 
Hydrodiascope,  780 
Hydrophthalmus,  270,  409 

enucleation  for.  854 

iridectomy  in,  425 

sclerotomy  for,  814 
Hydrops  sacci  lacrimalis,  002 

vaginn»  nervi  optici.  518 
Hygienic  treatment  of  chorioiditis,  373 
of  conjunctivitis,  00 
of  iritis,  351 
of  myopia,  700.  704 
of  optic  neuritis,  519 
of  retinitis,  477 
of  trachoma  92 
Hyoscine,  308 


Hyoscyamine,  308 
Hypermetropia,  766 

absolute,  771 

axial,  770 

causes  of,  495,  770,  835 

ciliary  muscle  in.  762 

concealment  of,  by  accommodation,  768 

confounded  formerly  with  presbyopia,  774 

correction  of,  by  convex  lens,  26,  767 

determination  of,  26,  29,  766 

developing  in  old  age,  757 

eyeball  in,  773 

facultative  771 

far  point  in,  766 

fundus  visible  from  distance  in  32 

latent,  769 

lenticular.  770 

manifest,  769 

produced  by  cataract  extraction,  835 

produced  by  detachment  of  retina,  495 

producing  asthenopia,  772 

producing  convergent  squint,  666 

producing  early  presbyopia,  772 

region  of  accommodation  in,  775 

relation  of,  to  glaucoma,  406,  414 

relative,  771 

relief  of,  by  glasses  as  a  cure  for  convergent 
strabismus,  667,  692 

simulating  myopia,  774 

symptoms  of,  772 

total,  769 

treatment.  773,  789 

typical.  770 
Hyperphoria.  662.  674,  690,  693 

operations  for,  693 
Hypertony.  298 

Hypertrophie  pdrik^ratique,  118 
Hypertropia.  674,  691 
!   Hyphema,  253.  357 
Hypochyma,  460 
Hypopyon,  157.  159.  317 

keratitis,  179 
Hypotony.  298.  428 
Hypotropia,  674.  691 
Hysterical  amblyopia,  267,  541 

asthenopia,  267,  542 

blepharospasm,  585,  586 

convulsions  causing  cataract,  457 

limitations  of  field,  541 

paralysis,  055  m 

spasm  of  ocular  muscles  796 


I 

Ichthyol,  550,  500 
Ichthyosis  of  conjunctiva,  116 
Idiocy,  amaurotic  family,  488 
lUacnmatio,  (MX) 
Illumination,  focal.  1,  3 

lateral  (or  oblique),  3 
Image,  apparent  (or  false),  021,  022 

real  (of  a  lens),  725 

real  (or  true),  in  diplopia,  021 

reflex  of  Purkinje-Sanson   0 

retinal   size  of,  734 

true.  021 

virtual  (of  a  lens).  725 
Immersion  method  of  using  argyrol,  03 
Inch  system  of  numbering  lenses,  728 
Incision  for  keratoconus,  245 

for  staphyloma,  230,  238 

Saemisch^s  for  ulcus  serpens,  182,  188.  813 
Incisions,  varieties  and  shapes  of,  802,  807 

varieties  in  cataract  operation,  807 

varieties  in  iridectomy,  818,  819,  821 
Indemnity  for  accidents,  2(56 
Indirect  methotl  of  ophthalmoscopy,  10,  27 

vision.  34 
Infarcts  of  Meibomian  glands,  571 
Infection,  ectogenous,  and  endogenous,  332,  339 

381 
Infiltration  ring.  184 
Inflammation  after  operations,  807 
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Inflammation  of  chorioid,  see  Chokioiditis 

of  ciliary  body,  see  Cyclitis 

of  conjunctiva,  see  Conjunctivitw 

of  cornea,  see  Keiratitis,  Ulceb  (Corneaj^) 
and  Ulcus  äERPENs 

of  iris,  see  iBiTiä 

of  lids,  see  Blepharitis 

of  optic  nerve,  see  Optic  Neuritis 

of  orbit,  see  Orbit,  Cellulitis  op 

of  retina,  see  Retinitis 

of  sclera,  see  Scleritis 

of  uvea,  see  Iritis.  Irido-cyclitis,  Cyclitis, 
and  Chorioiditis 

pathology  of.  illustrated  by  the  morbid  anat- 
omy of  keratitis,  157,  183 
Influenza,  producing  conjunctivitis,  61 

producing  iritis,  348 

producing  optic  neuritis.  522 

producing  orbital  cellulitis,  707 

producing  paralysis  of  accommodation,  793 

produciqg  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  654 

producing  purulent  chorioiditis,  383 

producing  tenonitis,  710 
Injection,  ciliary,  55 

circumcomeal,  55 

conjunctival,  55 
Injuries  of  conjunctiva,  122 

of  cornea,  214 

of  eye,  compensation  for,  266 
enucleation  for,  257 
frequency  of,  263 

how  affecting  earning  power,   267 
summary  of,  712 
Injuries  of  iris,  355 

of  lens,  445.  453,  463 

of  lids,  590 

of  optic  nerve,  528 

of  orbit,  710 

of  retina,  500 

of  sclera,  252 

perforating,  anatomical  changes  in,  332 

slight,  producing  destructive  ulcus  serpens, 
181,  259 
Inoculation  keratitis.  183 
Instruments  for  advancement.  843 

for  cataract  extraction,  829 

for  discission,  825 

for  ectropion  and  entropion  operations,  858 

for  enucleation,  843 

for  examining  eye,  5.  9.  25.  30.  38,  39,  45.  264 

for  extraction  of  foreign  boilies,  215,  265 

for  iridectomy  and  iridotomy,  817 

for  keeping  eye  open  and  in  place,  802 

for  lachrymal  fitricture.  605 

for  operations  on  lens,  825,  829 

for  operations  on  lids,  858 

for  operations  on  muscles,  843 

for  paracentesis,  825 

for  squint  op>erations,  843 

for  tenotomy,  843 

for  trichiaj*is  operations,  858 

sterilization  of.  799,  808 
Insufficiency  of  externi,  see  Ebophoria 

of  intemi.  659 

of  ocular  muscles,  see  Rfh-erophoria 

vertical,  see  Hyperphoria 
Intermarginal  strip.  545 
Intemi.  insufficiency  of,  659 
Internus,  see  Rectüh,  Internal 
Interpalpebral  spot.  54 

zone.  552 
Interv'ajcinal  space,  294,  506 
Intorsion.  615 

Invaginations   lateral,  of  ocular  muscles,  613 
Invasion-ring,  158.  184 

Invert«^!  image,  determination  of  refraction  with, 
27 

examination  nith.  10 
parallactic  displacement  with,  33 
Io<lides.  205.  250.  352.  373.  467.  644   706 

oausini?  toxic  amhivopia.  528 
Iodine.  178 
Io<loform.  171.  178.  218.  558 

causing  optic  neuritis.  522 


Iodoform,  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  &28 
Iridectomy,  815 

accidents  in,  358.  424.  822 

astigmatism  after,  779 

buttonhole.  839 

causes  of  failure  in.  820 

contraindications  of,  818 

difficulties  in  oerformanoe  of,  424 

crythropsia  after,  840 

for  corneal  opacities,  815 

for  dislocation  of  lens,  464,  465.  816 

for  ectatic  prolapse  of  iris,  819 

for  fistula  of  cornea,  819 

for  foreign  bodies  of  iris,  819 

for  glaucoma,  420.  424.  427.  819 

for  hydrophthalmu&,  425 

for  increase  of  tension,  420,  819 

for  irido-chorioiditis,  355 

for  iritis,  352,  355.  819 

for  keratectasia,  242 

for  keratitis  vesiculosa.  198 

for  occlusio  pupillce,  815 

for  optical  purposes,  815 

for  ripening  a  cataract,  840 

for  scleritis,  250 

for  seclusio  pupills,  354 

for  staphyloma  of  cornea,  238 

for  stationary  cataracts.  442.  815 

for  total  posterior  synechia.  354 

for  tumors  of  iris,  819 

forceps,  817 

hemorrhage  after,  in  glaucoma,  424 

how   preventing   prolap«e  of   iris  in  opem' 
tions.  811 

how  reducing  tension,  422 

in  cataract  extraction,  830,  832,  838,  839 

in  subluxation  of  lens,  816 

indications  for,  815 

injuries  of  iris  and  lens  in.  822 

instruments  for,  817 

iridodialysis  in,  822 

optical.  815 

performed  with  Graefe  knife,  821 

performed  with  lance.  815 

preliminary  to  cataract  extraction   819  840 

prolapse  of  vitreous  in.  822 

scissors,  817 
Irideremia,  368 

traumatica,  357 
Irido-chorioiditis.  340 

chronic.  327.  344.  355 

purulenta  (or  suppurativa).  337.  380 
Irido-cyclitis,  see  Iritis 
Iridwiialysis.  355,  358 

in  iridectomy.  358.  822 

spontaneous.  331 
Iridodonesis.  275,  280,  461 
Iridoplegia,  absolute  (or  total),  307 

reflex.  307 
Iridotomy,  822 

extra-ocular  (or  precorneal),  823 

instruments  for.  817 
Iris,  275 

absence  of.  368 

anatomy  of,  275 

atrophy  of,  in  glaucoma.  419 

atrophy  of.  in  iritis  328,  330,  333 

changes  of,  in  glaucoma.  411.  419 

coloboma  of,  368,  369,  395 

color  of,  278 

how  changing,  137.  280 

congenital  anomalies  of.  361.  367 

contraction  furrows  of,  279 

crypts  of.  276,  278 

cysts  of,  359,  360 

development  of,  315 

diseases  of.  316 

disorders  of  motility  of.  365 

examination  of.  5 

forcep«.  817 

foreign  bodies  of.  364.  819 

function  of,  296,  299 

gaps  in.  how  formed,  331 

granulation  tumor  (granuloma)  of.  364 
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Jris,  great  circle  of,  290^ 

Kuinina  of,  341,  347 
eruia  of.  see  Ikis  Prolapse  of 
heterochromia  of,  28Ü 
hook,  817.  «2^^,,. 

hyperajmia  of,  3 lb  __   ooo 

incarceration  of,  in  corneal  scars,  222 
incartreration  of,  in  operation  wound».  803 
intiamraation  of,  31C  _«    ai  i 

inflammatory  ojdema  of,  in  «laucoma.  411 
injuries  of,  355  ^ 
inversion  of,  357 

S^ilat'ion^of.  in  leucwmia  and  pseudoleu- 

caemia.  364 
ledemu  of,  in  diabete«,  455 
oedema  of,  in  glaucoma,  411 
pearl  cystj«  of,  361 
perforation  of,  319 
piebald,  331 
pigment  layer  of,  280 
prolapite  of.  165 

<iiagnosis  of,  803 
evil  consequence«  of,  804 
how  averted  by  iridectomy,  811 
mode  of  occurrence  in  operation»,  8UW 
treatment  of,  172,  804 
protrusion  of.  in  iritis,  328 
reposition  of,  in  operations,  necessity  of,  803 
retinal  pigment  layer  of.  280 
«arcoma  of,  360.  364.  365 
sphincter  of,^278 
stroma  of,  276 
transfixion  of.  823 
tuberculosis  of,  343,  360,  362,  364 
tumors  of,  359,  819 
vitiligo  of,  331 
Iritis,  Irido-cyclitis,  316 

after  operations  on  eye,  80/ 

anatomical  findings  in.  332 

atroohv  of  ins  in,  3^8,  ööU,  ö&ö 

causing  glaucoma,  323,  325,  326.  344.  426 

chronic,  343 

condylomatosa,  348 

congenital,  348 

course  and  termination  ol,  d^o 

diabetica,  343 

diagnosis  of,  323,  324 

due  to  acute  conjunctivitis,  58 

acute  infectious  disease»,  343,  348 
arthritis.  343 
general  diseases,  341 
glaucoma,  405 
keratitis,  157 

local  causes,  345  i 

metabolic  disorders,  34d 
sarcoma  of  chorioid,  390 
etiology  of,  340 
gonorrhoica,  343,  3oJ 
gouty,  343 

gummosa   341.  347  .„j, 

increase  of  tension  in,  323.  325.  6Zb  ö-w   -»-o 
iriilectomy  in.  352,  355,  819 
leucfipmic.  364 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ddz 
myopia  in.  324 
ntidular,  3I>4 
papulosa.  341,  348 
plastic.  337 
primary.  341 
purulent.  337 

recurrent,  iridectomy  in.  81»  . 

recurrent    not  dependent   upon  presence  ot 

synechia,  327 
recurring  with  menstruation,  ö^fs 
rheumatic^i,  343,  352 
scrofulosa.  343 
secondary.  347 
sequel»  of,  328.  354 
serous,  324,  333 

»?mpath?ca,  345.  348.  3,53 

sjTnptoms  of,  316      

syphilitic.  341,  347,  3.52 


Iritis,  traumatica,  345,  346,  3o2 
treatment  of,  350 
tuberculosa,  343,  362 
Irritants  in  corneal  diseases,  1<3 
Irritation,  sympathetic,  345   34« 


Jacobson's  method  of  cataract  extraction,  838 

operation  for  trichiasis,  863        , 
Jaesche-Arit's  operation  for  trichiasis,  859 
Jäger's  horn  plate,^857 

JägeJ^Kd^uSS,*   his  method  of  cataract  cxtrac- 

JavSTand  Schiötz's  ophthalmometer,  782.  783 
Jaw-winking.  589 
Jequirity  ophthalmia,  91 

treatment  of  pannus,  91,  100 
Juice  canals,  148 


Keinig's  treatment  for  trachoma  90 
Keratectasia,  241 

e  panno,  86,  242 
ex  ulcere.  163,  241    244 
Keratitis,  152 

bullosa,  197     , 
centralis  annularis,  20i 
complications  of,  157 
deep,  in  irido-cyclitis,  212 
dendritica,  176 
diagnosis  of,  155,  158 
diffusa.  200 
disciformis,  187 
edematous,  113    ^^    ,^. 
e  lagophthalmo,  189,  195 

fascicularis,  107    175 

fetal,  230 

filamentous,  199 

general  features  of,  152 

hypopyon-,  179       ,  ,      .  •      i  c? 

implication  of  neighboring  organs  in,   157 

interstitialis,  200 

marginalis  profunda.  213 

marginalis  superficiahs.^l  /  6 

morbid  anatomy  of,  157 

neuroparalytica,  193 

non-suppurative,  153,  161,  196 

parenchymatosa,  200 

parenchymatosa  circumscripta.  -^10 

phlyctenular,  see  Conjunctivitis   Eczema- 

T08A 

post-vaccinolosa,  187 
profunda.  200.  210 
punctata  profun<la.  208 
punctata  superficialis,  199 
punctata  syphilitica,  208 
rheumatica.  210 
reapers',  181 
sclerosing.  211 

scrofulosa,  209  „.„ 

springing  from  posterior  surface  of  cornea.  £l£ 
stages  of,  j52 

stripetl,'see  OpAriTY  ok  thk  Cornea.  Striate 

suMivisions  of.  160 

suppurative.  153.  160.  161  . 

Hymptoms  of,  157.  (see  also  the  varieties) 

syphilitic.  203.  208.  209 

syphilitica.  209 

vascularization  of  cornea  in.  loo 

vesiculosa.  197 

with  format mn  of  vesicles,  196 

xerotica.  195 
Keratocele.  H'»4,  172 
Keratoconus.  243.  244 
Keratoglobus.  244.  24.5 
Keratonialacia.  191.  19.) 
Keratometer.  Priestley  Mnith  s.  304 
Keratomycosis  aspergiUina,  18# 
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Keratonyxis,  824,  827 
Keratoscope,  Placido's,  786 
Keratoscopy,  27,  786 
Knapp's  blepharostat,  857,  858 

cystitome,  829 

foreign-body  hook,  215 

knife  needle.  825,  827,  828 

lid  clamp,  857.  858 

operation  for  ptervgium.  128 

operation  for  Symblepharon.  133 

roller  forceps  for  trachoma.  89 
Knies  and  Weber's  theory  of  glaucoma,  414,  417 
Knife,  Beer's,  837 

canaliculus,  603,  605 

concave,  of  Jäger,  839 

Umce-.  813,  815.  817,  821 

lance-,  concave,  of  Weber,  839 

linear  of  Von  Graefe,  813  821,  823.  828.  829. 
830.  838 

Stilling 's,  605 

Weber's.  (i03,  605 
Knife  needle,  Knapp's,  825,  827,  828 
Koch-Weeks's,  bacillus,  61,  94 
KoUer  introducing  cocaine  into  ophthalmolog>',303 
Kostomyris's  operation  for  trichiasis,  862 
Krause's  glands,  51.  596 
Krönlein 's  operation,  856 
KOchler's  method  of  cataract  extraction,  839 

method  of  incising  staphyloma.  236 

test  types.  737 
Kuhnt's  method  of  canthoplasty,  865 

operation  for  ectropion,  870,  873 

operation  for  Symblepharon    133 


Lachrymal  canaliculi,  596 
dilator.  605 
duct.  597 
development  of.  315 

sounding  of.  603.  610 
stricture  of.  601 

syringing  of,  603.  610 
fistula,  607,  608,  612 
gland,  anatomy  of,  596 

development  of,  315 

diseases  of.  608 

extirpation  of.  608 

inferior  (accessory)  and    superior,    596, 
608 

tumors  of,  (K)8 
organs,  anatomy  and  diseases  of,  596 

congenital  anomalies  of  600 
papillsp,  590 
passages,  590 
probes.  004.  605,  611 
puncta.  596 
sac,  590 

a   source   of   infection    in   injuries   and 
operations,  181.  808 

atony  of,  002,  600 

blennorrlura  of,  (KX) 

dropsy  of.  (302,  000 

extirpation  of,  600.  799 

incision  of.  Oil,  800 

inflammation  of,  000 

injections  into.  008,  610 

traclioma  of,  (K)9 

tulwrculosis  of,  609 
secretion,  see  Tkarä 
sounds,  003.  004.  005.  Oil 
syringe.  003 
Lachrymation,  absence  of.  012 

excessive.  012 
Lactation  associate«!  with  optic  neuritis.  522  528 
I^cus  lacrimalis.  000 
Lagophthahnus.  582 

tarsorrhaphy  for.  806 
lamina  hasalis,  289 
cribrosa.  501 
elastica  anterior,  145 
elastica  posterior.  140 
vitrea  of  chorioid,  289 


Lamina,  vitrea  of  ciliary  body,  282 
Lance  knife,  817 

concave,  of  Weber,  839 

for  cataract  extraction,  837,  838 

for  iridectomy,  815 

for  linear  extraction,  828 

for  paracentesis,  813 
Landolt's  advocacy  of  advancement,   846.   848 

operation  for  trichiasis,  863 

ophthalmo-dynamometer,  635 
LanoUn,  566 

Lantern  tests  for  color  sense,  539 
Lapides  cancrorum,  124 
I^pis  divinus,  67 
Lead  acetate,  64,  68 

incrustation,  64 

producing  amblyopia.  528 
nystagmus.  698 
optic  neuritis,  519 
paralysis,  654 
Lebrun's  method  of  cataract  extraction,  839 
Leech,  artificial,  351.  379 
Leeches,  see  Bloodlettino 

Lemon   juice  in  diphtherial   conjunctivitis,    102 
Lens,  see  Gl  aas»:» 
Lens  (crystalline),  anatomy  of,  430 

capsule,  430 

after  cataract  extraction,  834 
discission  of,  after  extraction,  827 
extraction  of,  with  lens,  840 
opening  of,  in  cataract  extraction,  830^ 
839 

changes  in,  producing  astigmatinn,  779 
producing  hypermetropia,  770 
producing  myopia,  75o 

changes  of  position  of,  460 

changes  of  shape  in  accommodation,  741 

congenital  anomalies  of,  438,  441,  453,    455 
463,  465 

cortex  of.  430 

deposits,  326 

development  of.  310 

dislocation  of.  168,  428,  448,  460,  462,  833 
artificial,  836 

examination  of.  6 

expulsion  of.  in  cataract  extraction,  830 

fibers.  432 

function  of.  434,  460 

growth  of,  continuing  through  life,  433 

histology  of.  431 

inflammation  of.  not  existing.  438 

in  glaucoma,  408 

injuries  of.  445.  453.  457.  460 
causing  glaucoma.  426 

luxation  of.  168,  428.  448,  460.  462.  833 

nucleus  of.  430.  438.  449 

nutrition  of,  how  effected.  296 

opacities  of,  see  Cataract 

removal  of,  see  Cataract  Extraction 

sclerosis  of.  430 

sectors,  433 

star.  432 

subluxation  of.  460 

supplemental.  744,  745 

swelling  of.   in  traumatic  cataract   and  dis- 
cission. 454.  826 

vesicle.  310 
I>enticonus.  465 
I^eontiasis  ossea.  708 
Lepra  of  conjunctiva.  116 

of  iris.  365 
Leuca>mic  iritis.  364 

retinitis,  485 

tumors  of  orbit,  719 
I^ucoma  adhacrens,  166 
licuco-sarcoma  of  chorioid,  389 
levator  palpebral»  superioris.  548 

paralysis  of,  588 
Lice  in  evebrows.  508 
Lid  clamp,  857.  858 

reaction  of  pupil.  307 

retractors,  1,  801 

specula.  801 
Lids,  abscess  of.  557 
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Lids,  adenoma  of,  594 
anatomy  of,  544 
angioma  of,  593 
angioneurotic  oedema  of,  560 
anomalies  of  position  and  connection  of,  573 
anthrax  pustule  of,  557,  559 
atheroma  of.  593 
blood-vessels  of.  552 
carcinoma  of,  593^  594 
causing  infection  m  operations,  808 
cavernous  tumors  of,  593 
chancre  of,  558 
closure  of,  how  effected,  545 
coloboma  of,  591,  594 
congenital  anomalies  of,  395,  584,  588,  589 

594 
cysts  of.  395,  593 
dermoid  cysts  of,  593 
development  of,  315 
diseases  of,  544 
diseases  of  glands  of,  568 
diseases  of  muscles  of,  585 
distortion  of,  in  trachoma,  84 
dystrophy  of  skin  of,  561 
ecchymoses  of.  592 
eczema  of,  555,  560 
elephantiasis  of,  562 
emphysema  of,  591,  711 
enchondroma  of,  594 
epithelioma  of,  593 
erysipelas  of,  553,  560 
eversion  of,  564,  578 
examination  of,  1,2 
exanthemata  of,  553 
fibroma  of,  594 
fibrous  moUuscum  of.  593 
furuncle  of,  557,  559 
gangrene  of,  557,  561 
glands  of,  548,  550 

diseases  of,  568 
granular,  see  Trachoma 
gumma  of,  558 
herpes  zoster  of,  553 
horns  of,  593 

hypersBinia  of  border  of,  562 
inflammation  of  borders  of,  562 
inflammation  of  skin  of,  553 
injuries  of  590 
lipoma  of.  594 
lupus  of,  558 
lymphangioma  of,  594 
lymphoma  of,  594 
lymph  vessels  of.  552 
malignant  pustule  of,  557,  559 
milium  of,  593 

molluscum  contagiosum  of,  592 
moUuscum  simplex  of,  593 
mortification  of,  561 
movements  of,  545,  552 
muscles  of,  546 
myxoma  of,  594 
narrowness  of,  584 
necrosis  of,  561 

neuro-fibroma  of,  plexiform,  594 
onlema  of,  559 
operations  on,  857  et  seq. 
pnlegmonous  inflammation  of,  557 
Phthiriasis  of,  568 
rodent  ulcer  of,  594 
sarcoma  of,  593 
scrofulous  ulcers  of,  558 
8eborrh(pa  of,  567 
spasm  of,  see  Blepharospabm 
splitting  of,  in  operations,  858 
sycosis  of,  567 
syphilitic  ulcers  of,  5.58 
telangiectasis  of,  593 
triohophytia  of,  567 
tumor  cavernosus  of,  593 
tumors  of,  592 
ulcers  of,  558.  594 
vaccine  ulcers  of,  558 
warts  of,  593 
xanthelasma  (or  xanthoma)  of,  592 


Liebreich 's  method  of  cataract  extraction,   839 
Ligament,  can  thai,  546,  548,  551 
check,  623 
palpebral,   external  and  internal,   546,  548, 

551 
siispensory,  of  lens,  430 
Ligamentum    canthi    (or   palpebrale)    externum 
(or  laterale),  548 

canthi  (or  palpebrale)  internum  (or  mediale), 

546  551 
pectinatum,  283,  286 

in  glaucoma,  419,  428 
Suspensorium  lentis,  430 
Light,  action  of,  in  producing  conjunctivitis  and 
retinitis,  124,  487 

perception     failure    of,    an    indication    for 
enucleation  in  traumatic  irido-cyclitis,  335 
failure  of,  an  indication  of  retinal  sup- 
puration, 380 
how  tested,  36,  816,  820 
restoration  of,  after  apparent  loss,  33^ 
retained  in  uncomplicated  opacities  of 
media,  816 
reaction  of  pupil,  300,  305,  306,  307 
sense,  34,  35 
Lightninia:  causing  cataract,  457 

causing  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy    522 
Limbus  conjunctivie,  54 
Lime  incrustation,  219 

injuries  from,  123.  219 
Lipo-dermoid,  140 
Lipoma  of  lids,  594 

subconjimctivale,  1^ 
Lippincott's  syringe,  839 
Liciuor  Morgagni.  438 
Litniasis  conjunctivae,  571 
Lithographers'  myopia,  764 
Liver  disease  causing  chorioiditis,  376 

causing  corneal  ulcers.  177 
Localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  2(35 

of  objects  in  space  631,  632 
Löffler's  bacillus,  100 
Jjoop,  Weber's.  829,  833 
Loupe,  binocular,  3,  4 
Lumbar  puncture,  520 
Luminosity  of  pupil,  1 1 

Lungs,  hypostatic  congestion  of,  after  eye  opera- 
tions. 812 
Lupus  of  conjunctiva,  116,  120 

of  lids,  558 
Luscitas,  637 
Luxatio  bulbi,  703 

bulbi  traumatica,  710 
Lymphadenoma.  (K)8 
Lymphangiecta.si{e,  137 
Lymphangioma,  143,  594,  719 
Lymphatic  ectasia;^,  137 
Lymph  channels  of  eye,  294 

passages  and  lymph  spaces  of  cornea,  148 
Lymplioma,  594,  719 
Lympho-sarcoma,  719 


M 


Macropsia  in  miosis  and  spasm  of  accommoda- 
tion, 44,  304.  793 

retinal,  44,  372,  476 
Maculae  comes,  221 
Macula  lutea,  15,  19,  471 

a  specially  vulnerable  part,  488.  722 

changes  in,  in  myopia,  379 

coloboma  of,  394 

holes  in.  488 
Madarosis,  564 
Maddox  rod.  062,  078 
Magnet,  2^5 
Malaria  causing  iritis,  348 

causing  keratitis  dendritica,  170 
Malingerers,  examination  of,  46 
Manometer  for  determining  intra-ocular  tension, 

298 
Mariotte's  blind  spot.  41 
Mask  for  operator  to  prevent  infection,  799 
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Maak  for  patient  to  protect  operation  wound,  800 
Mafloa^e  of  eye  in  corneal  uloent,  174 

in  embolism  of  retina,  482 
in  scleritia,  248 
of  lens  to  ripen  cataract.  840 
of  lids  for  tylosis.  568 
Mastoid,  oidema  over,  in  thrombosis  of  cavern- 
ous sinus,  709 
McKeown's  syringe,  830 
McKeyuold's  operation  for  pterygium,  128 
Measles,  ( onjunctivitis  in,  1 15 

producing  optic  neuritis,  522 
Meduilated  nerve  fibera  in  retina,  477 
Megalocomea,  270 
Meibomian  glands.  550 

adenoma  of.  594 
cysts  of,  571 
diseases  of,  568 
infarcts  of,  571 
sty,  569  • 

Melanoma  of  iris,  364 
Melano-sarooma,  387 
Melioeris,  717 
Membrana  capsularis,  314 
pupillaris,  314 

perseverans,  367 
Ruyschii,  1*88 
Meningitis     causing      chorioiditis     suppurativa 
(pseudo-glioma),  339,  382.  385 
optic  neuritis,  521 
orbital  cellulitis,  707 
resulting  from  panophthalmitis,  383 
Meningocele  of  orbit,  718 
Meningococcus,  383 
Meniscus,  727 
Menstruation  associated  with  iritis,  348 

associated  with  optic  neuritis,  522,  528 
Mercury,  ammoniated.  61,  89,  112,  556,  566 

as  absorbent  and   antis3rphilitic,   205,    351. 

352.  373.  644,  706 
bichloride,  see  Sublimate 
intramuscular  injections  of.  205,  352 
inunction  of.  205,  352,  373 
oxycyanate  of,  178,  799 
yellow  oxide  of.  89.  110.  114,  566,  569 
Meridians,  principal.  776 
Metamorphopsia  m  chorioiditis,  44,  371 
in  detachment  of  retina,  44,  496 
refractive.  44 
retinal,  44.  476.  496 
Metastases  of  eye  tumors,  383,  391.  498 
Metastatic  chorioiditis,  339 

gonorrh(i>al  conjunctivitis.  74 
ophthalmia,  339,  382 
ort)ital  cellulitis,  707 
retinitis,  339 
Methyl  alcohol  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  526 
Metre-angle.  63() 
Metre-lens.  720.  729 
Meyer's  tissue  paper  test.  539 
Micrococcus  catarrhalis,  61 
Microphthalmus.  392,  395 

Micropsia  in  mydriasis  and   paralysis  of  accom- 
modation. 44,  304,  793 
retinal,  44,  372,  476 
Microscope,  corneal,  3 
Microscopic  anatomy  of  chorioi«!,  287 
of  ciliary  hotly,  282 
of  conjunctiva,  51,  54,  56 
of  cornea,  145 
of  iris,  270 

of  lachrymal  passages,  599.  600 
of  lens.  431 
of  optic  nerve,  505 
of  retina,  472 
of  sclera.  24t> 
Migraine,   associatetl   with   scintillating  scotoma. 
040 

ocnluire,  541 
ophthalmoplegic,  655 
Migration  ring  (or  zone),  184 
Milium  of  lids,  593 
Miosis.  3(k> 

associated  with  macropsia.  304 


Miosis,  paralytic,  366 

spastic.  366 

spinal.  366 
Bliotics,  301;  see  also  Eserine  and  Pilocabpimb 

in  glaucoma,  406,  407 

in  iritis,  351 

in  keratoconus,  245 

in  paralysis  of  accommodation,  793 

producing  spasm  of  acconomodation.  796 
Moebius'  symptom  in  Basedow's  disease.  713 
Moist,    warm    compresses:    see   Warm  Appuca- 

TIONS 

Moles,  142 

Moll's  glands.  548 

Molluscum  contagiosum  of  Uds,  592 

simplex  of  hds,  593 
Monocle  for  ptosis.  590 
Morax-Axenteld's  diplobacillua.  61.  66.  177 
Morgagni,  spheres  of,  437 
Morgagnian  cataract.  447 
Motais's  operation  for  ptosis,  877 
Motility,  disturbances   of,  613 
of  iris,  disorders  of,  365 
relations  of,  in  normal  cases,  681 
Movement,  apparent,  of  objects  in  astigmatism, 
781 

apparent,  of  objects  in  paralyses  and  spmsa 

of  eye  muscles,  640,  656,  695 
of  readjustment  or  redress,  633.  658 
Movements,  association  of.  618,  632 
binocular,  617 

associated  (or  co-ordinate),  617 
convergent,  626,  675 
disjunctive,  626 
dissociated,  700 
divergent,  626,  675 
Uteral,  625 

paraUel,  617.  625,  675.  695 
searching,  697,  698 
monocular.  614,  617.  624 
measurement  or,  626 
Mulea's  operation,  855 
Müller's  operation  for  ectropion,  875 
Muller's  (H.)  orbital  muscle,  704 

palpebral  muscles,  367,  548,  590 
portion  of  ciliary  muscle,  282 
Mumps  causing  iritis,  348 
Muses  volitantes,  466,  468,  757 
in  cataract,  435 
in  myopia.  757 
Muscle,  ciliary,  see  Ciliary  Muscle 
Homer's,  551 
orbital,  of  Müller,  704 
palpebral,  of  Müller,  548 
Muscles,  ocular,  action  of.  616 

action  of,  how  varying  in  different  position 

of  the  eye.  ()23 
advancement  of,  842,  848 
anatomy  and  physiology  of,  613 
disturl)ances  of,  613 
extrinsic,  613 
fascia*  of,  014.  022 
insertion  of,  013.  622 
insufficiency  of.  see  Hetf.rophoria 
interior  (or  intrinsic).  613 
nerves  of,  014,  028 
paralysis  of,  037 
spasm  of.  050.  091,  095 
tenotomy  of.  093,  841,  848 
Muscles  of  licls,  546 

affect  ions  of,  585 
Musculus  ciliaris  Riolani,  551 
orbitalis,  704 
subtursalis,  551 

tarsalis  inferior  and  superior.  548.  552.  590 
Mvasthenia    causing    paralysis    of    eye    muscle 

054,  055 
Mydriasis.  365 

associated  with  micropsia,  304 
causing  glaucoma,  407,  416 
causing  erythropsia   840 
due  to  blindness,  .300 
in  amaurosis,  cause  of.  360 
in  glaucoma,  cause  of.  412 
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Mydriasis,  paralytic,  365 
81>a8tic,  365 
traumatic.  357,  366 
Mydriatics.  301.  309,  310 

harmful  in  glaucoma,  407.  416.  417,  424 
Myelitis  causing  optic  neuritis,  522 
MyodesoDsia,  466 
Myoma,  Myo-sarcoma,  365 
Myopia,  752 

apparent,  in  hypermetropia,  774 

in  persons  with  defective  sight,  737 

produced  by  spasm  of  accommodation, 
795 
axial.  755 

cause  of,  755.  758,  765 
caused  by  cataract,  436,  445,  450 

corneal  scars,  224 

iritis,  324 

scleritis,  249 
causing  cataract.  758 

detachment  of  retina.  758 

divergent  squint  and  exophoria,  666 

glaucoma.  427 
chorioidal  changes  in.  376.  383,  457 
ciliary  muscle  in,  762 
complications  of,  757 
correction  ot  by  concave  lens,  26,  752 

by  Htenopsic  hole,  740 
crescent  in,  376 
detachment  of  retina  in,  494 
determination  of,  25,  27,  452 
diminishing  in  old  age,  751 
effect  of  cataract  extraction  on,  835 
elongation  of  eye  in.  755 
fundus  visible  from  distance  in,  31 
hemoirhas'es  in,  479 
hereditary  tendency  to.  758 
hygienic  reflations  for.  760,  764 
incapacitatmg  for  military  service,  763 
in  schools,  764 
lenticular.  755 
monocular  diplopia  in,  637 
morbid  anatomy  of.  383,  767,  760 
muscflB  volitantes  in,  757 
operation  for.  760,  847 
origin  of  term.  755 
predisposition  to.  758 
prevalence    of,    among    certain    professions 

and  races.  764 
progressive,  758 
prophylaxis  of,  704 

relation  of.  to  glaucoma,  406,  409,  763 
rules  for  prescribing  glasses  in,  759,  789 
school,  764 

staphyloma  posticum  in,  376 
stationary,  758 
symptoms  of,  756 
theories  of  its  pro<iuction,  758,  765 
transient,  in  intis,  324 
treatment  of,  759,  764 
treatment  of,  operative,  760,  847 
typical,  755 

visual  acuity  in,  757,  763 
Myo-sarcoma,  365 

Myosis,  Myotics,  see  Miosis,  Miotics 
Myxoma,  143.  24.5,  594 
Myxo-sarcoma.  529 

N 

Naevi  iridis,  279 

pigmentosi,  142 
Nagel 's  test  for  color  blindness,  539 
Naphthalinic  cataract.  457 
Nasal  duct,  see  Lachrymal  Duct 
Near  point.  743,  740 

absolute,  748 

determination  of.  746 

of  convergence,  035 

recession  of,  749 

relative,  748 
Near  work,  excessive,  producing  myopia,  758,  763 

glasses  for,  780 
Nebulization,  174 

57 


Needle,  astatic,  265 

cataract,  825 

couching,  825 

discission,  824,  825 

foreign-body,  215 

knife-,  825 

paracentesis-,  825 

tattooing-,  226 
Nephritis  causing  retinitis  and  optic  neuritis,  484 
Nerve,  abducens,  630 

centers,  628 

fibers,  meduUated;  in  retina,  477 

nuclei  for  the  individual  eye  mtiscles,  628 

oculo-motor,  629 

optic,  see  Optic  Nerve 

stretching  in  blepharosphasm,  587 

suture.  586.  587 

trochlear,  629 
Nervus  opticus,  501 

Neurasthenia,  disturbances  of  vision  in,  541 
Neuritis  descendens,  519,  520 

multiple,  causing  optic  neuritis,  522 

optic,  515 

congestive,  518,  520.  529 
descending,  519,  520 
etiology  of,  516,  520 
hereditary,  519.  523 
intra-ocular,  515 
morbid  anatomy  of,  529 
retrobulbar,  522 
simulated,  22,  520 
sympathetic,  348 
treatment  of,  519,  520 
Neuro-fibroma  plexiforme,  594 
Neuroma,  719 

plexiforme,  719 
Neuroplasty,  586.  587 
Neuro-retinitis,  483,  520 
Neuroses,  traumatic,  267 
Neurotomy,  optico-ciliary,  856 
Night-blindness,  see  Hemeralopia 
Nitric  acid  in  corneal  ulcers,  178 
Nose,  diseases  of,  causing  eye  disease,  523   601, 

612,  720 
Novocaine,  309 
Nubecula  comeap,  221 

Nuclei  for  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  628 
Nutrition  of  eye,  294 
Nyctalopia,  534 

an  evidence  of  central  scotoma  722 

in  cataract,  430 

in  tobacco  amblyopia,  526 
Nystagmus,  093,  097 

aural,  095,  ()98 

circumduction,  697 

disjunctive,  698 

dissociated,  698 

hereditary,  098 

horizontal.  093 

miners',  094,  095,  698 

mixt  us,  693 

occupational,  098 

oscillatorius,  093 

rotatorius,  093 

symptoms  of,  094,  695,  699 

theory  of,  099 

toxic,  098 

treatment  of,  099 

unilateral,  094,  098 

vertical,  693 

voluntary,  095 


Oblique  inferior,  013 

action  of,  (»17,  024 
paralvsiH  of.  049,  848 
tenotomy  of,  842,  848 

Oblique,  superior,  013 

action  of,  010,  024 

paralysis  of,  042.  047,  050,  848 

tenotomv  of,  842 

Occlusio  pupilla»,  317.  325,  328 

Oculo-motor  nerve,  629 
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Ooulo-motor  nucleus,  629 

paralysis,  642 
(Edema,  angioneurotic,  560 
calidum,  135.  559 
filtration-,  136 
friKidum,  135,  559 
fuffax.  136.  560 
inflammatory,  135,  136,  559 
neurotic,  560 

non-inflammatory.  135,  136,  559,  560 
of  cornea,  230,  411.  418 
of  lids,  559 
over   mastoid    in    thrombosis   of   cavernous 

sinus.  709 
recurrent,  560 
subconjunctival,  135 
traumatic.  560 
Oettingen';»  operation  for  trichiasis,  862 
Oil  cysts  of  orbit.  717 

Ointment,  ammoniated-mercury,  see  Ointicent, 
Whitk-Precipitate 
ichthyol.  556 

Pagenstecher's,     see     Ointicent,    Yellow- 
Oxide 
tar,  556.  567 

white-precipitate.  67.  89,  112,  555 
yellow-oxide,    yellow-precipitate,    89,     110, 

114,  174 
zinc  oxide.  556 
Oleum  fagi  (or  nisei),  567 
Onyx,  186 

Opacitates  corporis  vitrei,  466 
Opacity,  how  recognised  with  ophthalmoscope, 
13,  22 
location  of,  how  determined,  23,  24 
of  the  cornea,  220 

clearing  of,  158,  160,  225.  230 

congenital,  220,  229 

degeneration  of,  227 

differential  diagnosis  of,  226 

disturbance  of  sight  caused  by,  223  229 

how  recognised,  155,  158 

indirect  consequences  of,  224 

lattice-shaped,  213 

metamorphoses  of,  227 

nodular.  213 

non-inflammatory,  227 

pressure-,  229 

producing  hemeralopia  and  nyctalopia 

533,  534 
producing  increased  tension,  222 
producing  myopia.  224,  225 
producing  purulent  infection  of  eye,  223, 

347,  381 
producing  strabismus,  224,  665 
ribbon-shaped,  228 
striate.  214 

treatment  of,  225,  229,  230,  231 
«jnular.  228 
of  the  lens,  see  Cataract 
of  the  vitreous,  466,  468 
Opaque  disk  in  diplopia,  645 

nerve  fibers  in  retina,  477 
Operation  (or  operations),  799 
after-treatment  of.  805,  812 
anaesthesia  for,  800 
antisepsis  and  asepsis  in,  799,  807 
avoided  in  diphtherial  conjunctivitis,  103 
delirium  after,  812 
dressing  after.  800.  811 
for  cataract,  824,  827,  828.  830,  836 
for  distichiasis,  857 
for  ectropion,  869 
for  entropion,  867 
for  enucleation,  851 
for  epicanthuH,  595 
for  evisceration  (or  exenteration)  of  eyeball, 

855 
for  exenteration  of  orbit,  852,  857 
for  glaucoma.  813,  814,  815,  819,  854 
for  heterophoria,  693,  847 
for  keratoronus,  244,  245 
for  myopia,  7(iO,  847 
for  orl)ital  cellulitis,  708 


Operation  for  paralysis  of  eye  musdea,  645,  847 
for  pterygium,  126,  128 
for  ptosis,  874 

for  pulsating  exophthalmus,  718 
for  staphyloma  oi  cornea,  236 
for  strabismus,  668,  674.  693.  841 
for  Symblepharon,  131 
for  tarsorrhaphy,  865 
for  trachoma,  £^ 
for  trichiasis,  857 
general  rules  for,  799 
healing  after,  805 
hemorrhage  in,  804 
inflammation  after.  807 
irregular  healing  of,  806 
on  adnexa  bulbi,  841 
on  the  cornea.  813 
on  the  eyeball,  813 
on  the  iris,  815.  822 
on  the  lachrymal  gland,  608 
on  the  lachrymal  sac,  606,  611 
on  the  lens,  824.  827,  828,  836 
on  the  lids.  857  et  seq. 
on  the  muscles,  693.  841 
on  the  orbit,  708,  856 
on  the  sclera,  814 
prolapse  of  iris  in,  803,  800 
suppuration  after,  807 

For  special  operations,   see  Cataract, 
Extraction,  Dwciabion.  Iridectomt, 
etc.;  also  Arlt'b  Operation,  Bcxr'k 
Operation,  etc. 
wound,  closure  of.  805.  800 

external  and  internal,  808 

^ping  of,  806,  809 

irregular  healing  of,  806 

obliquity  of.  808 

rupture  of,  806,  812 

suppuration  oi,  807 

union  of.  805 

valve-like  character  of,  809 
Ophthalmia  a^gyptiaca,  87,  94 
catarrhal  is,  58 
Egyptian,  87.  94 
electrica,  124 
gonorrhceal,   see  Ck)NjuNCTXV]Ti8,   Gonori^ 

H(£AL 

hepatica.  367 

jequirity,  91 

metastatic,  339.  382 

neonatorum,  76,  694 

nodosa.  364 

purulenta  chronica,  94 

sympathetic,  338,  345.  348,  355 
Ophthalmo-<iynamometer,  635 
Ophthalmomalacia.  429 
Ophthalmometer,  of  Hclmholtz.  782,  783 

of  Javal  and  Schiötz,  782,  783 
Ophthalmoplegia,  central,  654 

congenital.  654 

exterior  (or  external).  642 

interior  (or  internal),  365,  642,  792 

recurrent,  655 

totalis,  642,  654 
Ophthalmoplegic  migraine,  655 
Ophthalmoscope,  7 

application  of.  13 

determination  of  refraction  by,  25 

electric,  8,  9 

examination  with,  7,  8 

how    showing    opacities    in    the    refractir» 
me<lin,  13 

invention  of,  7 

principle  of,  7 
Ophthalmoscopv,  7 
Optic  area,  509' 

canal.  507 

centers,  508,  509 

disk,  13,  15,  22,  32 

changes  of.  in  myopia,  376,  377 

coloboma  of,  394 

fluffy.  519 

size  and  shape  of,  13,  32 

memory-pictures.  509 
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Optie,  nerve,  anatomy  of,  501 

appearance    of,    with    ophthalmoscope, 
13,  15 

atrophy    of,    aee    Atkophy    or  Optic 
Nerve 

coloboma  of,  394 

congenital  anomalies  of,  22,  394,  520 

decussation  of,  509,  511 

development  of,  312 

diseases  of.  501 

dropsy  of  sheath  of,  518 

excavation  of,  397,  399,  412,  419 

fibers,  arrangement  of,  505,  514 

head  of,  504 

hemorrhage  into,  483 

hyoersemia  of.  404,  412,  519 

inflammation  of,  515 

injuries  of,  528 

intracranial  section  of.  507 

intra-ocular  division  of,  501 

intra-acleral  portion  of.  501 

orbital  division  of,  505 

pathological  changes  of,  in  neuritis  and 
atrophy,  529 

pathological  changes  of,  in  toxic  ambly- 
opia, 527 

sheaths  of,  506 

trunk  of.  505 

tumors  of,  529 

vessels  of,  507 
neuritis,  see  XEuama,  Optic 
papilla,  13,  504 
pedicle.  310,  311 
tract«.  507 
Optico-ciliary  neurotomy,  856 

veins,  294 
Optics  of  eye.  25,  733 

of  lenses.  725 
Optometer.  754 

rod,  746 
Ora  serrata,  471 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  546 
fibrillary  contraction  of,  588 
lachrymal  portion  of,  551 
paralysis  of,  585 
spasm  of,  585 
Orbiculus  ciiiaris,  282.  290 
Orbit,  701 

anatomy  of,  701 
aneurism  of,  716 
angioma  of,  716 
cavernous  tumor  of,  716 
cellulitis  of,  561,  707 
cephalocele  of,  717 
congenital  anomalies  of,  715,  717 
cysts  of.  715,  717 
dermoid  cysts  of,  715,  717 
diseases  of,  701 
echinococcus  of,  718 
emphysema  of,  711 
exenteration  of,  852,  857 
fascism  of,  702 
fractures  of  walls  of,  712 
hemorrhage  into.  712 

inflammation  of  bones  and  periosteum  of ,  705 
inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  of,  707 
injuries  of.  710 
meningocele  of,  718 
muscle  of.  704 
nerves  of,  702 
operations  on,  708.  856 
osteoma  of.  719 
phlegmon  of.  707 
position  of  eye  in,  703 
sarcoma  of.  715 
septum  of,  550.  702 
telangiectasis  of.  716 
tumors  of,  715,  856,  865 
Orientation,  618 

false  (in  paralvtic  .«quint),  639 
how  facilitate«!  by  peripheral  vision,  35 
objective.  618 
subjective   619 
Orthophoria,  658.  674.  676 


Orthoptic  exercises,  692,  846 

Osteoma,  139,  274,  719 

Ouena  producing  chronic  daoryDcsrstitl«,  602 


Pagenstecher's  method  of  cataract  extraction,  839 

ointment,  see  Ointment 

operation  for  ptosis,  875 
Palpeora  tertia,  54 
Palpebrse,  544 
Panas's  operation  for  ptosis,  876 

operation  for  trichiasis,  862 
Pannus,  81,  86,  91,  96,  196 

anatomy  of,  96 

camosus,  97 

causes  of,  97 

crassus.  97 

eczematosus  (in  conjunctivitis  ecaematosa), 
108,  113 

metamorphosis  of,  97,  129 

sarcomatosus,  97 

siccus,  97 

simulating  pterygium,  129 

tenuis.  97 

trachomatosus.  81,  86,  91,  96 

treatment  of,  91,  100 

ulcer  of  cornea  in,  175 

vasculosus,  97 
Panophthalmitis,  337.  339.  380,  383,  807 

bacteria  in,  383 

causing  retrobulbar  cellulitis,  708 

contramdicating  enucleation,  382,  383,  853 

diagnosis  of,  383 

outcome  of,   better  than  that  of  traumatic 
irido-cyclitis,  383 
Papilla  (nerve  optici),  13,  504 

apparent  change  of  shape  of,  in  astigmatism, 

changes  of,  in  myopia,  376,  377 
Papillse  lacrimales,  596 
Papillary  condition  of  conjunctiva,  56 
form  of  trachoma,  79 

hypertrophy    of    conjunctiva    occurring    in 
many  eye  diseases,  95 
Papillitis.  515 
Papilloma.  140,  245 
Papillo-macular  bundle,  514,  515,  527,  722 

region,  514 
Papillo-retinitis,  520 
Papulse  iridis,  341,  348 
Paracentesis,  instruments  for,  825 
needle,  825 
of  cornea.  813 
for  embolism  of  retina,  482 
for  increase  of  tension,  427,  813 
for  iritis,  813 

for  removal  of  hypopyon,  813 
for  staphyloma,  813 
for  ulcers  of  cornea,  172,  813 
for  vitreous  opacities,  813 
how  affecting  tissue  metamorphosis,  299 
of  sclera.  382.  389.  814 
Parallactic  displacement,  24,  33 

in  neutralising  lenses,  730 
Parallax  test.  677 
Parallel  movements,  617,  625 
Paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  637 
alternate.  654 
basal.  643.  654 
causation  of,  643 
combined,  (>42 
congenital.  (354.  655 
conjugate,  643.  653,  696 
contracture  in,  641 
cortical,  643,  653 
course  of,  644 
deviation  of  eye.  in.  637 
rliagnosis  of.  645.  656 
<liagnost.s  of  site  an<l  etiology  of,  653 
<louble  images  in.  632.  640.  645 
etiology  of.  643 
false  orientation  and  projection  in,  639 
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Paralysis  fascicular,  643,  654 

hysterical,  655 

intracranial,  643 

intrapeduncular,  654 

lagging  of  eye  in,  632,  638 

limitation  of  movement  in,  637 

measurement  of,  639,  652 

mode  of  occurrence  of,  642 

nuclear,  643,  653 

of  abducens,  642 

of  accommodation,  792 

of  af«8ociate<l  movement»,  643,  653,  606 

of  ciliary  muscle,  792 

of  convergence,  687 

of  depressors,  649 

of  divergence,  684 

of  elevators,  649 

of  external  rectus,  589.  642,  649,  848 

of  facial  nerve,  586 

of  fourth  nerve,  642 

of  inferior  oblique,  649,  848 

of  inferior  rectus,  650,  848 

of  interior  muscles,  365.  642,  792 

of  internal  rectus,  649,  848 

of  lateral  rotators,  643,  649 

of  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  588 

of  musculus  tarsalis  superior,  590 

of  oculo-motor  nerve,  642 

of  orbicularis,  585 

of  sixth  nerve,  642 

of  sphincter  pupillip,  365 

of  superior  oblique,  642.  647,  650,  848 

of  superior  rectus.  642.  649,  848 

of  sympathetic,  366 

of  third  nerve,  642 

of  tiochlear  nerve,  642 

«rid.  641 

operations  for,  645,  847 

otbital,  643,  655 

periodic,  055 

progressive,  524,  644,  654,  793 

projection  in,  639 

rheumatic,  644 

site  and  etiology  of,  how  diagnosticated,  653 

supranuclear,  (i53 

symptoms  of,  637 

torsion  in,  648,  650 

treatment  of,  644 

vertigo  in,  640 
Paranephhn,  310 
Paresis,  general  (or  progressive).  524,  644,  654, 

793 
Parotitis  causing  retrobulbar  cellulitis,   708 
Par^  ciliariH  retincp.  283,  473 

iridica  retina»,  278.  474 
Pars  lacrimalis  musculi  orbiculariM.  551 

retinalis  iridis,  278 

uveal  in  iridis,  278 
Pearl  cysts  of  iris,  361 
Pecten,  395 

Peliosis  rheumatica  causing  iritis,  348 
Pellagra  causinK  cataract,  457 
Pemphigus  of  conjunctiva,  115 
Perforation  of  cornea,  163 

of  eye,  character  of  inflammation  in,  332 

of  eye,  symptoms  of,  252 
Perichorioldal  space,  294 
Perimeter,  37 

for  measuring  degree  of  paralysis.  653 

for  meaj«uring  degree  of  strabismus,  673 

for  measuring  excursion»  of  eye,  626   673 
Periorbita.  702 
Periostitis  gf  orbit,  70,5,  708 
Periscopic  glasses,  727 
Perithelioma.  391 
Peritomy.  100 
Perivasculitis,  478 
Pet  it's  canal.  434 

diplobacillus.  <»1 

method  of  opening  the  lachrvmal  sac,   611 
Phakitis.  438 

Pliaryngitis  causing  retrobulbar  cellulitis,  708 
Phlegmon  of  orbit  (retrobulbar).  707 
Phlycttrna  pallida.  118 


Phlyctenular    oonjunotiyitia   and    keratitis,    aee 

Ck>NJUNCTivrri8  Ecskmatosa 
Phorometer,  679 
Photometer  of  Förster,  45 
Photophobia,  114.  609 
Photopsise  in  chorioiditis,  372 

in  detachment  of  retina.  496 
Phthiriasis  palpebrarum,  568 
Phthisis  buTbi,  337.  340,  380 

comes,  167 

essential,  429 
Physostigmine,  302 

Pigment  epithelium,  282,  289.  200.  473 
atrophy  of,  374 

layer  of  iris,  278, 

retinal,  278,  290,  474 

stroma-,  278,  290 
Pilocarpine,  302,  309 

for  diaphoresis,  309 

in  fistula  of  cornea,  173 

in  glaucoma.  406.  407 

in  paralysis  of  accommodation.  703 

in  tobacco  amblyopia,  527 
Pince  ciseaux,  817.  823 
Pinguecula,  54,  57 
Pitjrriasis  of  conjunctiva,  116 
Placido's  keratoscope  (or  disk),  786 
Plica  semilunaris,  54 

diseases  of,  143 
Pneumobacillus,  183,  383 

Pneumococcus  causing  acute  oonjunctivitia,  61. 
105 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis.  383 

causing  ulcer  of  cornea.  177 

causing  ulcus  serpens.  181.  183 

in  normal  conjunctival  sac.  808 
Pneumonia  causing  iritis.  348 

causing  optic  neuritis.  522 

causing  purulent  chorioiditia.  383 
Point,  corresponding,  Q31 

far.  743.  746,  748 

of  convergence.  635 

near.  743,  746,  748 

of  convergence.  635 

pressure,  586,  587 

visibility  of,  dependent  upon  its  brilliancy, 
735 
Poisons  producing  cataract,  457 

producing  mydriasis  301 

producing  nystagmus.  608 

producing  optic  neuritis,  522.  523 

producing  paralysis  of  acoommodatioo.  793 

producing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  654 

producing  toxic  amblyopia,  525 
Polioencephalitis    superior    causing    ophthalmo- 
plegia, 654 
Polyopia  monocularis  in  cataract,  435 
Polypi  of  conjunctiva,  140 
Pomegranate-root  bark  causing  toxic  amb^-opia, 

526 
Portio  orbitalis,  548 

palpebralis,  546 
Posterior  chamber.  285.  286 

exudation  into,  319,  322 
Pray's  test  types,  781 
Precipitates  on  cornea,  317,  326.  333 
Pregnancy  associated   with   increase  of   kerato- 
conus.  244 

associated  with  optic  neuritis.  522.  528 
Presbyopia,  750 

formerly    confounded    with    hypermetropta. 
774 

occurring  early  in  hypfrmetropia.  772 

occurring  late  in  myopia,  756 
Pressure,  intra-ocular,  297 
Pressure  bandage,  see  Bandage,  Prcs8i-re 
Pressure  pKsints,  586,  587 
Priestley  Smith's  keratometer.  304 
lamp,  5 

theory  of  glaucoma,  417 
tonometer.  299 
Prince's  forceps.  843 

method  of  advancement,  845 
Prisms,  728 
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Pram«,  direetion  of,  how  indicated  in  praserip- 
ti<^ns,  732 

exercise  with,  602 

for  conetant  wear  in  diplopia,  044,  603 

for  measuring  heterophoria,  676 

for  meamuing  paralysis,  676 

overcoming  of,  635 
Priam-convergence,  680,  681 
Prism-diopiry,  728 
Prism-divergence,  680,  681 
Probes,  lachrymal,  605 
Projection.  618,  631 

false,  630,  656.  682 

lines  of,  031 

of  field  of  vision,  37 

of  retinal  images  externally,  618 
Prophylaxis  in  conjunctivitis,  61 

in  diphtherial  conjunctivitis,  103 

in  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis,  72 

in  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  77 

in  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  353 

of  trachoma.  02 
Protargol,  63.  78 

Protective  bandage,  see  Bandage 
Protective  glasses,  728 

for  physicians  and  nurs^  treating  gon- 

orrhcpal  conjunctivitis,  74 
for  workers  in  factories,  263 
Prothesis,  853 
Psammuma.  710 
Psammo-sarcoma,  520 
Pseudocysts,  362 
Pseudoglioma.  330.  383 

Pseudo-isochromatic  diagrams  of  Stilling,  530 
Pseudoleuca^mia  causing  iritis,  364 
Pseudoneuritis,  22,  520 
Pseudo-njrstairmus,  007,  008 
Pscudo-pterygium,  128 
Pseudo-ptosis,  500 
Pneudo-eareoma,  380 
Psoriasis  of  conjunctiva,  110 
Pterygium,  124 

camosum.  128 

cicatricial.  128 

crassum,  128 

membranaceum,  128 

progressive.  125 

sarcomatosum.  128 

stationary,  125 

tenue.  128 

vasculosum,  128 
Ptomaines   producing  paralsrsis  of  accommoda- 
tion, 703 
Ptosis,  588 

aoguired.  588,  580 

adiposa.  501 

alternating  in  movements  of  eye,  580 

apparent.  500 

congenital.  588,  580 

cortical,  053 

false,  500 

in  trachoma,  70,  08 

myopathica.  500 

operations  for,  874 

treatment  of,  588,  500 
Pulsation  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  10 
Punctum  lacrimale,  500 

absence  and  duplication  of,  000 
eversion  of.  .Sl^l,  000 
stricture  of,  GOO 

proximum,  743 

remotum,  743 
Puncture,  see  Paracentesis 
Pupil,  275 

AnfvH-Robertson,  307 

artificial,    situation    of.    in    iridectomy    for 
various  purposes,  818.  810 
vision  with.  820 

cat's-eye.  822 

contraction  of.  causing  improvement  in  sight. 
533,  740 
causing  pain.  304 
from  action  of  light,  300 
governed  by  oculo-motor  nerve,  300.  020 


Pupil,  contraction  of,  in  convergence  and  accom- 
modation, 300,  743 
pathological,  see  Mioeia 
produced  by  ocular  irritation,  307 
crater-flhaped,  328 
dilatation  of,  causing  dazxling,  304 

causing  impairment  of  sifipht,  533,  740 


causing  improvement  of  sight,  534 
governed  by  sympathetic,  303 
necessary  for  diagnosticating  synechi». 


320 

necessary  for  examining  fundus,  13 
pathological,  see  Mydriasis 
produced  by  atropine,  302 
produced  by  cocaine,  303 
produced  by  sensory  stimuli.  300 
distortion  of,  in  synechicp,  iridodialysis,  and 

prolapse  of  iris,  100.  310,  350,  803 
double,  causin<*  monocular  diplopia,  030 

produced  in  iridectomy,  822 
eccentric,  308.  403 

vision  with,  820 
ectopic,  3t)8 
examination  of.  5 
inequality  of.  always  pathological,  301,  306, 

365 
luminosity  of,  1 1 
occlusion  of.  316,  325,  328 
reaction  of.  associated,  300 

consensual.  5.  300,  306 
cortical.  307 
direct.  5 
hemiopic,  515 
how  examined.  5 
lid-,  307 

nervous  mechanism  of,  306,  307 
palpebral.  307 
reflex.  300 

to    convergence    and    accommoda- 
tion, 300 
to  light,  300,  305. 
to  light,  absence  of,  300 
to  light,  an  evidence  of  light  per- 

.ception,  300,  305 
to  light,  persistence  of.  in  amauro- 
sis. 300.  307 
to  light  in  seclusio  pupilhe,  325 
to  poisons,  301 
to  sensory  stimuli.  300 
seclusion  of,  321.  325,  328,  354,  355 
size  and  sliape  of,   influencing  character  of 

diflusion  images.  740 
size  of.  relation  to  hemeralopia  and  nycta- 
lopia, 533,  534 
sire  of.  how  varying.  301,  304 
Pupillary  membrane,  313.  328 

persistent,  307.  300 
Pupillometer.  304 
Pupilloscopy,  27 

Purkinje-Sanson  reflex  images,  0 
Purpura  hipmorrhagica  causing  iritis,  348 
Pustular  catarrh,  02 

Pysmia  causing  metastatic  ophthalmia   383 
causing  orbital  cellulitis,  707 
causing  retinitis,  482 


Quinine.  170.  353.  427 
amblyopia,  525 
causing  nystagmus,  008 


Radium  in  treatment  of  trachoma,  00 

Reaching  test,  030 

Reaction  of  pupil,  see  Pupil,  Reaction  of 

Reclinatio  cataractir,  830 

Rectus,  external.  013 

action  of.  552,  015.  024 
advancement  of.  003.  844,  840.  848 
insufficiency    of     (so-called),    see    Eso- 
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RoctiM.  external,  paralysis  of,  589,  642.  640,  848 
teuotomy  of.  093.  842.  847 
tenotomy  of,  causing  divergent  squint, 

668,  842.  846,  847 
inferior,  613 

action  of,  552,  615,  624 

advancement  of,  848 

advancement  of,  causing  contraction  of 

palpebral  fissure,  552 
paralysis  of,  650  848 
tenotomy  of.  842,  848 
tenotomy  or,  causing  dilatation  of  pal- 

rbral  fissure,  552 
613,  624 
action  of.  552,  615 
advancement  of.  693,  847,  848 
inHufficiency  of  (M>-called),  659 
paralyMis  of,  649,  848 
tenotomy  of,  693,  841,  846 
lateralis.  613 
medialin,  613 
superior.  613 

action  of,  552,  615,  623,  624 

advancement  of,  848 

advancement  of,  causing  contraction  of 

palpebral  fissure,  552 
congenital  absence  of,  655 
paralysis  of,  642,  649.  848 
tenotomy  of,  693,  842.  848 
tenotomy     of.     causing     dilatation     of 

palpebral  fissure,  552 
used  to  replace  levator  paljfebne,  877 
'SkI.  diminished  perception  of,  a  sign  of  optic- 
nerve  disease,  43 
blindness,  535.  538 
glass,  test  with,  677 
Red-green  blindness,  537,  538 

visual  substance,  537 
Redress,  movement  of,  633.  658 
Reflex,  corneal.  3,  150 
cortical.  307 
lenticular,  6 
lid,  307 
light,  300,  305 

pupillary,  see  Pupil.  Reaction  op 
sensory  (or  skin),  300 
watered-silk,  18 
Eeese's  operation,  849 
Refracting  media,  examination  of.  13.  22 
Refraction  of  eye,  733 
anomalies  of.  723 

correction  of,  in  motor  disorders  of  eye.  693 
correction  of.  rules  for,  788 
cyloplepics  in  determination  of,  787 
determmation  of,  by  direct  method,  25 
by  inverte«!  image,  27 
by  objective  methods,  25  et  seq., 

782 
by  oplithalmometer,  782 
by  ophthalmoscope,  25,  782 
by  optometer,  754 
by  skiascopy  (or  shadow  test).  27 
by  subjective  methods,  754,   769, 
787 
tested  with  reference  to  central  vision,  34 
Rtsfractive  power  of  eye,  diminishing  in- age,  751 
how  decreased  by  cataract  extraction,   835 
Uogion  of  accommodation,  743,  744 
of  transition,  52 
papillo-macular,  514 
ri  nisinger's  double  hook,  833 
liiüapsing  fever  causing  iritis.  348 
lUsorcin,  566,  567 
Kfttina,  471 

adaptation  of,  45 

anirmia  of,  478 

anatomy  of,  471 

aplasia  of,  ,500 

appearance  of,    with   ophthalmoscope,    18 

arteries  of,  lu»w  distinguisheil  from  veins,  15 

atrophy  of,  488 

changcH  of,  in  myopia,  757,  760 

coloboma  of,  394 

concussion  of.  500 


754 


781, 


Retina,  congenital  a» 
oysticerous  of,  49 
detachment  of,  31 
development  of,  J 
diaeases  of,  471 
function  of,  475 
glioma  of,  498 
hemorrhages  into 
hemorrhages   int4 

428 
histology  of,  471 
h3a>eramia,  of,  4' 
inflammation  of, 
injuries  of,  500 
nutrition  of,  how 
oedema  of,  500 
opacity    of,    fron 
nerve  fibers,  47 
position  of,   influ 

matism,  780 
position  of,  influ 
diffusion  image 
re-attachment  of, 
rupture  of,  496,  5 
sensitiveness  of,  i 

mined.  816 
situated  in  focal  ] 
torpor  of.  532 
tumors  of,  498 
vessels  of,    15 
vessels  of.  how  d 
chorioid,  19 
Retinitis,  475 

albuminurica.  48H 
atrophicans  centr 
circinata,  488 
course  of,  477 
diabetica,  484 
electric.  487 
embolic,  339 
etiology  of,  477 
from  daxxling,  48 
hemorrhagica.  4fi 
leucsmic,  485 
metastatic,  339 
morbid  anatomy 
naphthalinic.  457 
oxaluric,  485 
pigmentosa,  488 
pigmentosa  sine  ( 
proliferans.  486 
punctata  albesoer 
pysmic,  482 
septica  485 
solar.  487 
striata.  497 
suppurative.  482 
symptoms  of.  47€ 
syphilitica,  486 
treatment  of,  477 
Retino-chorioiditis,  4S 
Retinoscopy,  27 
Reuss'  test  for  color  1 
Reverdin's  skin  grafts 
Reversing  glass,  30 
Rhaphania,  cataract  i 
Rhaphe  palpebralis  la 
Rheumatic  iritis,  343 
paralyses  of  eye  r 
Rhinitis  causing  chro; 
Rhytidosis  cornea*.  15 
Rickets  causing  lamell 
Riders,  440,  441 
Ring   chorioidal,  14 
connect  ive-t  issue, 
pigment,  14 
scleral,  14 
Ring's  mask,  800 
Ripening  of  cataract, 
artificial,  840 
Rodeur,  the  slave  ship 
Rods  and  cones  of  reti 
Roller  forceps,  89 
Romershausen's  collyi 
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RoUtora.  lateral«  625 
Ruptura  comeee,  219 

retins,  496 
Ruysoh's  membraoe,  288 

s 

Saccus  lacrimaiiB,  596 

Saemisch's  incision  for  ulcus  serpens,  182,   188, 

813 
Salicylates  and  other  salicyl  oompoundfl,  248,  252, 
308,  351.  352.  353 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  526 
Salt  solution  in  eye  operations,  799,  808 

for  subconjunctival  injections,  171,  178, 
351,  373,  407 
Sarcin«,  259,  383 
Sarcoma,  138,  141.  245.  274.  360.  364,  3&5,  387, 

893,  608.  716 
Battler's  treatment  of  trachoma,  89 
Scarification  of  conjunctiva  in  gonorrhoeal  con- 
junctivitiN,  76 

of  superjficial  scleritis,  248 
Scarlet  fever  causing  optic  neuritis,  522 

causing  orbital  cellulitis,  707 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis.  388 
Scarpa's  staphyloma  posticum.  269,  755,  760 
Schemer's  experiment,  636 
Schlemm 's  canal.  283.  286.  293,  294 

laceration  of,  358 
Schmidt  and  Manx's  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  518, 

520 
Schmidt-Rimpler's   determination    of   refraction 
with  inverted  image.  27 

test  for  simulation,  46 
Schnabel'»  theory  of  myopia.  765 
School»,  myopia  in,  764 
Scissors  forceps,  817,  823 

for  enucleation.  843 

for  iridectomy  and  iridotomy,  817 

for  Htrabismus  operation,  841,  843 

movement,  31 
Sclera,  246 

anatomy  of,  246 

changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  418 

changes  of,  in  myopia,  760 

congenital  anomalies  of,  270 

diseases  of,  246 

ectasia  of.  269 

causing  glaucoma,  426 

inflammation  of,  247 

injuries  of,  252 

paracentesis  of,  382,  389.  814 

perforation  of.  in  tenotomy,  851 

rupture  of,  253,  259 

staphyloma  of,  see  Staphyloica 

thinnmg  of,  in  scleritis  and  staphyloma,  249, 
272 

tumors  of   274 

ulcer»  of,  274 
Scleritis.  deep.  248,  251 

posterior,  250 

superficial,  247 
Sdero-chorioiditis,  250 

posterior,  765 
Scleronyxis.  827 

Sclerosis.  disseminate<i  causing  eye  disease.  521, 
523,  524,  530,  644,  684,  694,  698 

of  lens.  430 

nuclear.  450 

total.  450 
Sderotico-chorioidit is  posterior.  765 
Sclerotomia  anterior,  S14 

posterior,  814 
Sclerotomy,  423.  814 
Scoop,  David's,  809.  813.  829.  831,  840 
Scopolamine,  308 

for  determining  refraction,  787 
Scotoma,  41,  42 

absolute,  43 

annular,  41,  .'>41 

central.  41.  42,  44,  514.  ,522.  641   722 

color-,  43.  526.  722 


Scotoma,  hemiopie,  514 

in  chorioiditis,  372,  522 
in  detachment  of  retina,  493 
in  glaucoma,  401 
in  hysteria,  541 
in  retinitis,  ^76,  487,  522 
in  retrobulbar  neuritis,  522 
in  toxic  amblyopia,  526 
motile,  43 
negative,  42 
peripheral,  41 
positive,  42 
relative,  43 
ring-,  41,  541 
scintillans,  540 
Screen  test,  633,  653.  676 
Scrofulous  chorioiditis.  373 
conjunctivitis.  110,  112 
dacryocystitis,  601 
diathesis,  signs  of,  110 
infiltrates  in  cornea,  213 
iritis,  343 
keratitis,  209,  213 
scleritis.  250 
Searching  movements.  697.  698 
Seborrhcva  of  lids,  567 
Seclusio  pupillse.  321,  325,  328.  354.  355 
causing  glaucoma.  328,  428 
treatment  of,  354 
Second  sight,  436 
Sections,  see  Incisions 
Semi-decussation,  509,  511 
Semilunar  fold,  see  Plica  Semilvnaris 
Sensory  stimuli,  reaction  of  pupil  to,  300 
Septic  retinitis,  485 
Septum  orbitale,  550 
Serpent  ulcer,  sec  Ulcus  Skrpknh 
Serpiginous  ulcers  of  cornea.  161 
Sewer  gas  causing  nystagmus,  698 
Shadow  test.  27 

of  cataract.  446 
Sheaths  of  optic  nerve,  506 
Shellac  workers,  toxic  amblyopia  in,  526 
Sherrington's  law,  (i88 
Short-sightedness,  752 
Sideroscope,  265 
Siderosis  bulbi.  263 
Sight,  see  Vision 
Silver  nitrate,  discoloration  produced  by.  63 

excessive    use   of;    producing    croupous 
and    diphtheritic    conjunctivitis.    104 
in  blepharitis  ulcerosa.  56() 
in  conjunctivitis.  59,  62,  68,  73    76,  77, 

86 
in  eczema  of  face,  12 
in  eczema  of  lids,  556 
in  keratitis  vesiculosa,  198 
in  trachoma,  88 
in  ulcers  of  cornea,  170 
method  of  application  of.  59.  62 
rationale     of     action     in     conjunctival 

disease.  i\2 
rules  for  application  of,  60.  62 
Silver  salts,  new.  03 
Simulation  of  blindness.  46,  267 
Sinuitis,  719 

causing  retrobulbar  neuritis  and   paralyses, 
523 
Sinus,  cavernous,  thrombosis  of,  561,  709 
of  anterior  chamber,  283,  286 
venosus  sclene.  283 
Sinuses,  accessory,  inflammation  of,  719 
Sinusitis,  719 

Site  of  lesion  causing  paralysis,  how  diagnosti- 
cated. 6.53 

of  opacity,  how  fiiagnosticated.  23.  24 
Sixth  nerve,  course  of,  030 
nucleus  of.  630 
paralysis  of,  589,  642.  649 
Skiagrams  in  case  of  foreign  bo<lies.  265 
Skiascope.  30 
Skiascopy.  27 

Skin-grafting  for  ectropion,  871 
Skin  (or  sensory)  reflex.  300 
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Skull,  fracture  of,  caumng  ecchymosb  of  lids,  712 
cauHing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  529 
causing  paralysis  of  eye  museiee,  655 
peaked  (or  tower).  622 
Smahpox  formerly  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness, 
189 
producing  conjunctivitis,  115 
iritiH,  348 
optic  neuritis,  522 
orbital  cellulitis,  707 
purulent  chorioiditis,  383 
ulcus  serpens.  181.  189 
Smith's  extraction  of  cataract  in  capsule,  840 
Snellen's  mask,  800 

operation  for  symblepbkron,  133 

for  trichiasis,  861 
reform  artificial  eye«,  855 
suture  for  ectropion,  869 

for  entropion,  869 
test  types,  735 

for  detecting  simulants,  47 
Snow  blindnesM,  124 
Soap  in  blepharitis.  566,  567 
Soemmering's  crystalline  swelling,  834 
Sound  eye,   atropinizatiun  or  banda(j(in|;  of,   in 
squint   to  enforce   fixation   in   squmtmg  eye, 
667,  693 

how  protected  in  contagious  conjunctivitis, 

72,  103 
when  requiring  enucleation,  857 
Sounding,  603,  610 
Sounds,  lachrymal,  604.  605 
Space,  circumlental,  430 
intermarginal,  858 
intervaginal.  294,  506 
orientation  in.  618.  619 
perception,  theory  of,  631 
perichorioidal.  294 
sense,  34 

subarachnoid,  506 
subdural,  506 
supravaginal,  294 
Tenon's,  294 
visual,  631 
Spasm,  conjugate,  695.  696 
of  accommodation,  795 
of  lids,  see  Blepharo8pa0u 
of  musculus  tarsalis  superior.  590 
of  ocular  muscles,  656.  691.  095.  696 
of  orbicularis,  see  Blepharobpasm 
Spasmus  nutans,  694.  698 
Spatula,  829 

Spoctn>scope  in  testing  color  blindness,  539 
Specula.  801.  802 

Spencer  WatsMMi'M  operation  for  trichiasis,  863 
Sphere,  visual,  509 
Spheres  of  Morgagni,  437 
Spherical  lenn,  727 
Sphincter  iri<lis,  278 
angle  of.  803 
palpebrarum,  540 
Spinal  amaurosiH,  .530 

atrophy  »f  optic  nerve,  524 
diseafte,  neuritis  in,  522 
niiDsis,  3()() 
Spir()oh»>ta  pallida  in  syphilitic  keratitis,  209 
Spongy  exudate  in  anterior  chamber,  324 

iritis.  324 
Sp«it,  interpalpehral,  54 

yellow.  M«'e  Macii.a  Li'TEa 
Spring  catarrh,  IKi 
SijiieerinK  for  tracluima.  89 
S<|uint,  see  Stkaiiihmim 
Siuint  hook.  841,  843 
"Stanr,  "  «»rigin  an<l  various  applications  of  the 

term,  4VA) 
Staphylococci   causing  conjunctivitis,    104 
causing  purulent  chorioiditis   383 
causing  suppuration  of  cornea,  177 
in  diphtheria,  104 
in  nonnnl  conjunctival  sac,  808 
Stapljyloma  ^of  corneal  167,  232 
anntoniy  of,  239 
conical.  232.  233 


Staphylom»  (of  Conmi,  aptnikmrn  tor,  236 

partial,  233 

pellucidum,  244 

rmoamoaum,  232 

spherical.  232,  233 

total  232 
(of  sder»),  260 

annular.  260.  376 

anterior,  260 

ciliary,  273 

equatorial,  260 

intercalary,  273 

posterior,  260,  378 

posticum  (Scarpe),  260,  755,  760 

verum,  378 
Star  of  lens,  432 
Statometer,  704 
Steam  in  treatment  of  cicatrizing  iiloer  of  < 

Stellate  figure  of  lens,  432 

Stellwag's  operation  for  entropion.  860 

operation  for  Symblepharon,  133 

svmptom  in  Basedow's  disease.  713 

theory  of  glaucoma,  416 
Stenopeic  aperture,  vision  with.  728.  740 

slit  in  testing  for  astigmatism,  781 

spectacles.  728 
Stereoscope.  634.  679,  692.  846 
Stereoscopic  vision.  634,  671 

absent  in  strabismus.  671 

tests  for.  634 
Stevens's  phorometer.  679 

tenotomy  hook.  843 

tenotomy  scissors,  843 

tropometer.  628 
Stillicidium.  600 
StUling's  knife,  605 

paeudo-isochromatic  diagrams,  630 

theory  of  myopia,  765 
Stimulus,  minimum  (of  light  sense),  46 
Stovaine,  310 
Strabismus,  662,  674 

altemans     (alternating).      664,     660,     677. 
689 

apparent,  670 

bmocular  nature  of,  673,  689 

concomitans  (comitant),  662 

constant,  664 

continuous,  675,  682.  685.  687.  688 

convergens.  664,  665,  667,  674,  683.  684,  602. 
693,  846 

deorsumvergens.  070.  674 

development  of,  665,  666.  669,  684.  685.  687, 
688.  690 

differentiation  of,  from  heterophoria.  676 

diplopia  in,  663.  670.  085.  690 

divergens.  664.  666,  068,  674.  686,  687.  602, 
093.  846 
developing     from     convergent     squint, 
008 

dynamic.  059 

excursion-range  of  eyes  in,  673 

head-tilting  in,  073 

intermittent,  070 

lat«nt,  059 

manifest,  004 

measurement  of.  662,  672 

operation  for,  668,  674,  693,  841,  846 

paralyticus,  037 

periwlic,  004,  082.  084,  085.  687.  690 

primary  and  secondary  deviation  in,  663 

suppression  in,  003 

sursumvergens,  070,  674 

symptoms  of.  062.  691 

temporarv.  r>t'»5.  669 

treatment  of.  067,  692,  841 

unilateral.  004 

vertical.  070.  090 

vision  in,  003.  070 
Strabismus  forceps.  843 
Strabismus  hook,  841,  843 
Strabismus  scissors,  841,  843 
Stramonium  producing  toxic  amblyopia,  528 
Streak,  reflex,  16 
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Streptococcus  causin^c  acute  conjunctivitis,   61, 
104.  105 

causing  purulent  chorioiditif(,  383 

causing  suppuration  of  cornea,  177,  183 

in  diphtheria,  104 

in  normal  conjunctival  sac,  808 
Streptothrix,  609 
Stroma  pigment,  278,  290 
Strychiune,  528,  542 
Sty.  568 

Subarachnoid  space,  500 
Subconjunctival  ecchymosis,  135,  137 

emphy}<ema,  137 

injections.  171,  178.  182,  351,  373,  467 

ccdema,  135,  136 
Subconjunctivitis,  252 
Subdural  space,  506 
Sublimate,  an  antiseptic.  799,  808 
Sublimate  injections,  171,  178,  182 
Subtarsal  groove,  see  Sulcus  Su  stars alis 
Sulcus  subtarsalis,  52,  122 
Sulphonal  causing  nystagmus,  698 
Supercilium,  544 
Supertraction  crescent.  376,  377 
Suppression  of  image  in  diplopia,  641.  663,  678, 

682 
Suppuration  after  eye  operations.  807 
Suprachorioid,  287 
Suprarenal  extract.  310 
Suprarenin,  310 
Supravaginal  space.  294 
Suspensory  ligament  of  lens,  430 
Suture,  Gaillard's,  for  entropion,  867 

Snellen's,  for  ectropion,  869 

Snellen's  for  entropion,  869 

tobacco-bag,  237 
Sweet's  apparatus.  265 
Symblepharon.  130 

anterius,  130 

posterius,  85,  130 

prevention  of,  in  diphtheria  and  wounds  of 
conjunctiva,  103.  124 

totale,  130 
Sympathectomy.  425 
Sympathetic  chorioiditis,  348 

mflammation.  338,  345,  348,  353.  356 

irido-cyclitis,  338,  345,  348,  353,  355 

irritation  of  eye.  345.  349 

ophthalmia,  338,  345,  348,  353,  355 

optic  neuritis,  348 
Sympathetic  nerve,  irritation  of,  367 

paralysis  of,  366 
Synchysis  corporis  vitrei,  467 

Hcintillans.  469 
Syncope    associated    with    arterial    pulsation    in 

retina.  18 
Synechia,     annular     posterior,    320.     328,     354, 
355 

anterior,  166 

anterior,   occurring    without    perforation    of 
cornea,  227 

peripheral  anterior,  418 

poHterior.  319,  325.  328,  354,  355 

total  posterior,  322,  328,  354 
Syphilis,  hereditary,  signs  of.  203,  209 
Syphilitic  chorioiditis,  373,  376 

disease  of  nose  causing  chronic  dacryocystitis, 
601 

disease  of  skin  causing  conjunctivitis.  116 

iritis.  341.  347 

keratitis,  203 

mydriasis,  365 

optic  neuritir«,  519 

paralysis  of  accommodation.  793 

paraly.-is  of  ocular  muscles,  644.  654 

periostitis,  706 

retinitis,  481» 

scleritis.  250 

tarsitis,  573 

ulcer«'  of  conjunctiva,  122 
Syringp.  Anels.  tJOS 

LippinoottX  839 

McKeowns.  839 
Syringomyelia.  .367,  698 


Tabes,  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in,  807.  524 
causing  paralysis  of  accommodfttiou,  793 
causing  paralysis  of  exterior  muscles  of  the 

eye,  644,  654 
causing  paralysis  of  sympathetic,  367 
causing  simple  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  524 
miosis  in,  307,  524 
Tangent  plane,  39.  401.  652 
Tapetum  of  the  Carnivora,  12 
Tar  preparations  in  blepharitis  and  eoiem*,  666, 

567 
larsal  arches,  inferior  and  superior,  61 

muscles,  548.*552.  690 
Tarsitis  syphilitica,  573 
Tarsorrhaphy,  865,  870 
lateral,  865 
median.  866 
temporary,  867 
Tarsus,  548 

diseases  of.  573 
straightening  of,  861 
Tattooing  of  cornea,  226.  231,  244 
Tattooing  needles.  226 
Teale's  operation  for  Symblepharon,  133 
Tear  duct,  see  Lachrymal  Ducrr 
Tears,  bacterifugal  action  of,  808 
composition  of.  599 
conduction  of,  to  nose,  600 
secretion  of.  599 

absent  and  deficient,  612 
excessive.  612 
in  xerosis,  135 
Tear  sac,  see  Lachrymal  Sac 
Teeth,  character  of,  in  hereditary  ayphilb,  203 

cliaracter  of,  in  rickets,  444 
Teiohopsia,  540 
Telangiectasis,  593.  716 
Tendon  resection,  849 

tucking,  849 
Tenectomy,  849 
Tenonitis.  561,  709 
Tenon's  capsule,  622.  702 

advancement  of,  849 
inflammation  of,  661,  709 
space,  294,  702 
Tenotomy,  693,  841,  848 
accidents  after,  851 
and  advancement  compared,  844 
bilateral,  when  indicated,  849 
diplopia  after,  671 
effect  of,  850 

how  diminished.  841,  860 
how  estimated,  841 
how  increased,  850 
exophthalmus  after,  851 
final  result  of,  842,  851 
hook,  841,  843 
how  acting,  842.  844,  849 
indications  for,  844 
instruments  for  843 
partial,  850 
scissors,  841,  843 
sinking  in  of  caruncle  after,  861 
Tension,  intra-ocular,  297 

diminution  of,  298,  428.  656,  713 
how  affected  by  miotics  and  mydriatics,  309 
increase  of.  causing  ectasia?  of  sclera,  270 
how  causing  mydriasis,  412 
how  produced  m  glaucoma,  413 
in  chronic  irido-cyclitis.  323,   325,   326, 

344 
in  glaucoma,  397.  408.  413 
in  scars  of  cornea.  222 
in  scleritis.  249 

in  staphyloma  of  cornea.  234,  241 
in  traumatic  cataract,  454 
in  tumors  of  the  eye,  387,  389,  498 
why  re<lucefl  by  iridectomy.  422 
in  cyclitis.  323,  325 
in  detachment  of  retina,  389  492  498 
measurement  of,  7.  298 
Tensor  tarsi.  551 
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Tensor,  chorioides,  282 
Teratoma.  139 
Temellated  fundus.  19.  374 
Test,  diplopia,  Ö7ö 

equilibrium,  661 

fixation,  676 

for  color  blindness,  43,  53S 

lantern,  539 

of  binocular  fixation,  675 

of  binocular  vision.  633.  675 

of  convergence.  675 

of  color  sense,  35.  43,  538 

of  co-ordinate  movements  of  eyes.  675 

of  divergence,  675 

of  field  of  vision.  35 

of    monocular    fixation    (monocular    move- 
ments), 675 

of  stereoscopic  vision,  634 

of  vision,  735,816 

of  vision  in  opacities  of  media,  816 

parallax,  677 

reaching,  639 

red -glass,  677 

screen.  633.  653,  676 

tissue-paper,  539 

types,  735 

Arlt's.  737 

Jäger's,  737 

Küchler's.  737 

Pray '8,  781 

Snellen's,  735.  737 

Snellen's  for  detecting  malingerers,  47 

with  falling  bodies,  634 

worsted,  539 
Testing,  functional,  34 

routine  of,  in  examining  the  refraction,  787 

routine  of,  in  muscular  cases,  681 
Tetany  causing  cataract,  444,  457 

causing  optic  neuritis,  522 
Theobald's  lachrymal  probes,  604,  605 
Thermo-cautery,  171,  172,  593,  857 
Thiersch's  graft,  871 
Third  nerve,  see  Oculo-motor  Nrrve 
Thiuret  causing  toxic  amblyopia.  528 
Thomson's  lantern  for  testing  color  sense,  539 

worsteds,  539 
Thread  operation,  848 
Thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus,  561,  709 

of  central  vein,  483 
Thrush  fungus  causing  conjunctivitis,  105 
Thyreoidin  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  528 
Tic  convulsif.  587 
Tissue-paper  test,  539 
Tobacco  amblyopia,  526 
Tobacco-bag  suture,  237 

"Toilet"  of  the  eye  in  cataract  extraction,  831 
Tonometer,  298.  299 
Torpor  retintp.  532 
Torsion,  Gl 5 

in  paralysis.  648,  650 

measurement  of,  078 
Toxic  amblyopia.  525 

cataract,  457 

neuritis.  522.  .523 

paralyses.  654,  793 
Trachoma,  78 

acute.  83 

anatomical  characters  of,  79,  94 

Arlti.  94 

complications  of,  81 

complications  ()f,  treatment  of.  90 

connection  with  follicular  conjimctivitis,  98 

course  of,  82 

dissemination  of.  87,  93 

ectropion  in.  85 

endemic  in  F.iirope  from  the  earliest  times,  93 

entropion  in,  85 

epidemic,  92 

etiology  of.  87 

follicuiare,  94 

gelatinous.  96 

geographical  distribution  of,  87 

granular  form  of.  80,  95 

history  of.  92 


Trachoma,  microbe  of,  M 

mixtum,  94,  95 

of  lachrymal  sac,  609 

opacities  of  cornea  in,  86 

operations  for,  89 

pannus  in.  81,  86,  91,  96 

papillary  form  of,  79,  94,  95 

prophylaxis  of,  92 

ptosis  in,  79,  98 

sequel»  of,  84 

sequelae,  treatment  of,  91 

statistics  of,  93 

Symblepharon  in,  85 

sjrmptoms  of.  78 

treatment  of,  88,  99 

trichiasis  in,  85 

ulcers  of  cornea  in,  82,  90.  176 

varieties  of,  79,  94 

verum,  94 

xerosis  in,  86 
Tract,  optic,  507 

hemiopia,  655 
Transfixion  of  iris,  823 
Transillumination,  25,  389 
Transparency  of  media  how  determined,  13 
Transplantation  of  conjunctiva,  178 

of  cornea,  231 

of  pterygium,  128 

of  xone  of  hair  follicles,  859 
Trephine,  corneal,  231 
Trephining  for  optic  neuritis,  520 
Trichiasis,  573 

development  of.  in  trachoma,  85 

operations  for.  857 
Trichophytia  of  lids,  567 
Trichromates,  538 
Trochlea,  613 
Trochlear  nerve,  629 

nucleus  of,  629 

paralysis  of,  642,  647,  650 
Tropocaine,  310 
Tropometer.  628 
Tscneming's  theory  of  acoommodation,   742 

?uberculin  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  363 
uberculosis,   diagnosticated   by   injections   into 
rabbit's  eyes,  363 

of  brain  causing  optic  neuritis,  521 

of  chorioid,  399 

of  conjunctiva,  99,  120 

of  iris,  343,  360,  362,  364 

of  lachrymal  gland,  608 

of  lachrymal  sac,  609 

of  optic  nerve.  529 

of  orbital  wall  and  margin,  706 

of  sclera,  250 

producing  paralysis  of  sympathetic.  367 
Tumor  cavernosus  of  lids,  593 

lacrimalis,  601 
Tumors  of  brain   producing  optic   neuritis  and 
atrophy,  521,  524 

of  chorioid,  387 

of  ciliary  body,  359 

of  conjunctiva,  137 

of  cornea,  245 

of  eyeball,  causing  glaucoma,  426 

of  eyeball,  enucleation  for,  884 

of  iris,  359 

of  lids.  592 

of  optic  nerve,  529 

of  orbit.  715.856,  865 

of  retina,  498 

of  sclera,  274 
Tunica  vasculosa  lentis,  313 
Tylosis,  564,  567 
Typhoid  causing  iritis,  348 

causing  orbital  cellulitis,  707 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  383 
Tyrrel's  hook.  817,  822,  829 
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Uhthoff's  test  of  pupillary  reflex,  6 
Ulcer  (of  conjunctival.  122 
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Ulcer  (corneal),  153 

asthenic.  162 

atheromatous,  177 

catarrhal.  59,  62.  175 

caiuin«  infection  of  eye,  381 

central  non-irritative,  175 

cicatrization  of,  155,  165 

cleansed,  154.  155.  162 

coated.  153 

course,  153,  161 

dendritic,  176 

diasnoHis  of,  155,  158 

diphtherial.  175 

eczematous,  174 

etiology  of,  169 

forms  of,  153.  174 

foul.  153.  155 

glaucomatous.  177 

gonorrhcDal,  175 

healing  of,  158 

herpetic.  176 

infiltrated,  153 

marantic,  177 

marginal,  174,  175 

paracentesis  of,  172 

perforation  of.  163,  172 

primary,  169 

prognosis  of,  174 

progressive,  153.  161 

regressive.  154,  162 

rodent.  176 

secondary,  169 

serpent,  see  Ul<:u8  Serpens 

serpiginous,  161 

signs  of,  154 

stellate,  176 

symptoms  of,  161 

torpid,  102 

trachomatous,  175 

traumatic,  175 

treatment  of,  170,  176.  177-179 

varieties  of,  174 

variolous,  189 
Ulcer  (of  lids),  558 

rodent,  594 
Ulcers  of  sclera,  274 
Ulcus  cornea«  rodens.  176 

cornea?  septicum,  come»  serpens,  see  Ulcus 
Serpens 

rodens  (cornete),  176 

rodens  (of  lids),  594 

septicum  (comes),  see  Ulci»  Serpens 

serpens  (corneas),  179 
Unguentum  emolliens  in  blepharitis    566    567 
Unguis.  186 
Uraemic  amaurosis,  484 
Uvea,  275 

anatomy  and  physiology  of,  275 

circulation  of.  290 

condition  of,  in  glaucoma.  418 

inflammation  of.  after  operations,  807 

metabolism  of,  290 

nerves*  of.  289 

participation  of.  in  visual  act,  299 
Uveal  division  of  cornea,  147 
Uveitis  anterior.  200 
Uveo-scleritis   250 


Vaccination  causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  383 
Vaccine  keratitis,  187 

ulcers  in  conjunctiva,  122 
ujcers  of  lids,  558 
Vaginitis,  non-specific,  causing  conjunctivitis,  75 
Values  of  colors,  537 
Valve,  Hasner's   r>(X) 
Valve-like  closure  of  wounds  in  oblique  incisions, 

809 
Van  Millingen's  operation  for  trichiasis,  8(J3 
Vapor,  hot,  employed  in  cicatrizing  ulcers  of  the 

cornea,  174 
Vasa  hyaloidea,  312 


Vascular  fasciculus,  107,  113,  175 

funnel.  15.  505 
Vascularization  of  cornea  in  keratitis    155 
Vein,  central,  507 

central,  thrombosis  of,  483 
Veins,  ciliary,  293 

optico-ciliary,  294 

retinal,  how  distinguished  from  arteries   15 
Vena  centralis  nervi  optici,  474 
Vens  vorticos»,  293 

Venous  pulse  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve    16 
Verhoefl\  astigmatic  chart.  781 

method  of  advancement,  845 
Vernal  catarrh.  116 
Vertigo,  visual,  640,  656,  699,  781 
Vesicle,  ocular,  primitive.  310 

ocular,  secondary,  310 
Vesicles  upon  cornea,  196 
Vesicular  catarrh  of  conjunctiva,  62 

keratitis.  197 
Vessels  of  chorioid.  etc.,  see  Blood-vessels 
Violet  blindness.  536.  538 
Vision  after  cataract  extraction,  835 
binocular,  619,  633 

effect  of  loss  of,  on  earning  power.  268 
tests  of.  633  675 
central,  34 
direct,  34 

disturbances    of,    in    hysteria    and    neuras- 
thenia. 540 
disturbances  of,  without  apparent  lesion  530 
double,  see  Diplopia 
field  of.  see  Field 
in  astigmatism,  777,  780 
in  cataract,  435 

in  opacities  of  vitreous,  variations  of   470 
in  strabismus,  663,  670 
indirect.  34 
monocular.  033.  678 
peripheral,  34 
qualitative,  436,  737 
quantitative,  436,  737 
restoration  of,  spontaneous  in  cataract,  448, 

452 
single,  619,  633,  678 
solid,  634 
stereoscopic,  634,  671 

testes  of.  634 
tests  for,  in  opacities  of  the  refracting  mfldia, 

816 
with  eccentric  pupil,  820 
Visual  acuity,  734 

absolute.  738 

diminution  of,  simulating  and  producing 

myopia,  737,  758 
how  impaired  by  diffusion  circles  738 
how  recorded,  736,  738 
in  cataract,  435 
in  glaucoma.  398,  401 
reh&tive,  738 
tested  with  reference  to  central  vision. 

34 
tests  for.  735,  816 
angle,  735 
centers,  508,  509 
field   see  Field  of  Vision 
purple,  296.  471.  475 

sensations,  law  governing  cerebral  localisa- 
tion, 510 
space  631 
sphere,  509 
substances,  537 
Vitiligo  iridis,  331 
Vitreous  humor,  466 

abscess  of,  336.  337   380 
anatomy  of,  466 
artificial,  855 

congenital  anomalies  of  468 
Cysticercus  in,  470,  815 
detachment  of,  470 
development  of,  311 
diseases  of,  466 
dust,  469 
echinococcus  of,  470 
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Vitreous  humor,  entosoa  in,  470 
exudation  into,  322,  428.  409 
favoring  the  growth  of  gernu),  259 
filaria  in,  470 
foreign  bodies  in,  468,  815 
hemorrhages  into,  259,  428,  467,  469 
liquefaction  of,  467 
luxation  of  lens  into,  462 
nutrition  of,  how  effected,  290 
opacities  of,  322,  466,  468.  757 
prolapse  of.  259,  811.  822,  833 
secretion  of  aqueoua  by,  290 
flynchysis  of,  467 
Vitreous  Uunina  of  chorioid,  289 

of  ciliary  body,  282 
Von  Graefe's  cyst  i  tome.  839 

discovery  of  vaiue  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma, 

399 
eouilibrium  test,  661 
lid  reaction,  307 
linear  knife,  829,  838 

uses  of,  813,  821,  823.  828,  830 
method  of  cataract  extraction,  837,  838 
method  of  performing  advancement,  848 
method  of  performing  tenotomy,  848 
operation  for  entropion,  869 
operation  for  ptosis,  874 
reaching  test,  639 

svmptom  (in  Basedow's  disease),  713 
theory  of  glaucoma,  416 
theory  of  myopia,  765 
thread  operation.  848 
Von  Walther  s  method  of  tarsorrhaphy,  865 
Vortices  of  the  chorioid   293 

w 

Waldau>  fixation  forceps,  801 
Warlomont's  operation  for  trichiasis,  862 
Warm  applications,  102,  111,  171,  177   248,  351, 

700,  708 
Warts  on  lids,  593 
Watered-silk  reflex,  18 
Watering  of  eyes,  599 
Watson's  operation  for  trichiasis,  863 
Weber's  canaliculus  knife,  603,  605 

concave  lance,  839 

loop,  829.  833 

method  of  advancement,  845 

sound  for  gradual  dilatation,  605 

test  of  color  Mcnse,  539 
Weekn's  bacilluH,  61.  94 


Weeping,  599 
Weirs  (Tm 


[iisease  causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  .383 
Weiss'fl  line.  378 
Wenael's  mpth(Mi  of  cataract  extraction,  839 
Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction,  .515 
Wheel  rtitation,  615 

White    precipitate    ointment    in    conjunctivitis, 
eczema,   coryea.  and  blepharitis,    67,  89,   112, 
655,  56C,  584 


Whooping  cough  causini^  iritis,  348 

causing  optic  neurit».  522 
Williams's  lant«m  for  testing  color  8en.-«e.  539 
Winking.  545.  600 

habitual.  588 
Wolfe's  operation  for  evmblepharon,  133 
Worsted  test  for  color  blindness.  539 
Worth's  amblyoscope,  679.  692.  846 

method  of  advancement,  845 


Xanthelasma,  592 
Xanthoma,  592 
Xerophthalmus,  86 
Xerosis,  86.  133 

bacillus  of.  134.  383 

conjunctiva».  86,  133 

epithelialis.  134 

general,  134 

glabra,  134 

in  trachoma,  86 

local.  134 

of  cornea.  192.  195 

parenchymatosa.  134 

partialis.  134 

squamosa,  134 

totalis.  134 

treatment  of,  92. 
X-rays  for  localising  foreign  bodies  in  eye    2 

in  treatment  of  trachoma,  99 


Yeast  fungus.  177,  259.  383 

Yellow  spot,  see  Macula  Lutea 

Yellow  oxide  (or  precipitate)  ointment,  89.  I 

114.  174,  566,  569 
Young-Helmholtz's   theory  of    color  percepti 

534 


Zeiss 's  glands.  548.  568 

Zeissian  sty.  568 

Ziegler's  needle  dilator  and  probe,  (}05 

Zinc  chloride.  67 

oxide  ointment  in  eczema  of  lids,  556 

sulphate  in  conjunctivitis.  60,  67 
Zinn,  scleral  circle  of  vessels  of.  294 

zonula  of.  430 
Zona  ophtlialmica.  554 
Zone,  interpalpebral,  .'>52 

nuclear  of  lens.  432 
Zonula.  430.  434 

ciliaris,  430 

Zinnii.  430 
Zonule  of  Zinn,  430 
Zoster,  see  IIEKP^»  Zoster 
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